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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which arc printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each articlo to the initial letter or letters. 


ac. f acrc(8). 
agric., agricultural, 
ambas., ambassador (s). 
Amor., American, 
anot., ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondlssement. 
A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
ft., born. 

Biog. Die., Biographical 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Br ! t.. British. 

J., Cbin.tgWide. 

c. , about, 
cap., capital, 
r/., compare. 
co„ county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east; eastern, 
ecoles., ecclesiastical. 
ed„ edition ; edited. 

e. g., for example. 

Enoy. Brit., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Eng., English. 

est&b., established ; establish 
ment. 

F. , Fahrenheit. 
fl. t flourished. 

fort. tn., fortiflod town. 

Ft., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
horticult., horticultural. 

h. p., horse-power, 
hr., hour. 

i. e., that is. 
in., inoh(es). 
inhab., inhabltant(s).. 


is., island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japancso. 
jour., journal, 

Lat., Batin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b., left hank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(s). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minute(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount; mountain. 

N., north; northern. 

N. T., Now Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament, 
oz., ounce(s). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province; provincial. 

pub., published; publication. 

q. v. t which see. 

R-, rlv„ river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Homan. 

R. V., Revised Version, 

S. , south ; southern, 
sec., second(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp. f Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square mile(s). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn., town. 

trans., translated; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west; western. 

Wm., William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Abbreviations contains a list of those in general use. 
See also Abbreviation (musio) and Elements (chemical symbols). 
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Coal-Fish, see Creencod. 

Coal Gas, see Gak Manufacture. 

Coal, Hydrogenation of, conversion 
of coal into a mixture of oils by treat- 
ment with hydrogen. The best method 
of hydrogenation is that of Bergius, 
which consists, essentially of converting 
coke into a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide by heating in steam 
and purifying the mixed gases from 
sulphur. The next stage is to oxidise the 
carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide, 
which Is effected with further steam 
heating and a catalyst. The carbon 
dioxide is then removed by water under 
a pressure of 750 lb. to the square inch 
and the hydrogen is freed from any 
remaining traces of carbon mouoxido by 
treatment with a solution of copper com- 
ound and ammonia. The coal, having 
oen cleansed- l;v flotation, is then mixed 
with creosote oil u,nd a catalyst and 
ground to a fluid paste, which latter is 
heated, with the hydrogen, at a pressure 
of 250 times that of the atmosphere. 
It is thus converted into a mixture of 
oils which, on fractional distillation, can 
bo separated into petrol and heavy and 
middle oil. Some four tons of coal are 
required t.o yield one of petrol, and ensuing 
petrol is of good quality and volatile. 

Coaling Stations. Since Great Britain 
has world -wide commercial interests, it 
is a necessity that ports should be specially 
fitted out for supplying steamships with 
coal. At the same time these stations are 
an essential to the U.N., and as a conse- 
quence have to be in some measure 
fortified for defence. The armament 
of these stations is in the main light, 
although a great amount of money has 
necessarily been spent on them. Some 
defence, however, is necessary against 
attack from the nlr. The majority of the 
C. S. of the world are now oil -fuelling 
stations as well, but. oil supplies are more 
vulnerable than coni, especially from the 
air. Among the prln. stations may bo 
named Aden, Bombay, Brisbane, Calcutta, 
Cape Town, Christchurch (New Zealand), 
Colombo, Durban, Falkland Is., Fiji Is., 
Gibraltar, Halifax, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Karachi, Lahuan, Malta, Mauritius, Ran- 
goon. Hierro Leone, Singapore, Sydney , and 
Zanzibar. The great coal -shipping firms 
of Great Britain have depots for the storing 
and supply of coal ail over t lie world. 

Coalition, combination of states or 
political parties having different or 
opposed Interests, effected for the puV pose 
of attaining a specific end or carrying out 
or resisting a particular policy. Some 
international Os. were the first C. against 
Franco In 1798, formed by England. Spain, 
Holland, Mi*tria, and Prussia; the second 
C. against France in 1798 after the battle 
Of the Nile, and the third C., of which 
the oiiief members were England, Austria, 

E.E. 4 


and Russia, formed in 1805, largely 
through the exertions of Pitt. Perhaps 
the most celebrated C. of political parties 
in past Eng. hist, was the C. ministry 
of 178,3, with the duke of Portland as 
nominal Prime Minister, the two antagon- 
ists Fox and North being the secretaries 
of state, following on the C. of Fox and 
Burke in 1782 to turn Shelburne out of 
office, both Ob. arising out of the bitterness 
and personal recriirii nations engendered 
by the loss of the Amor, colonies. In 
1804 Pitt, Fox, and Grenville united to 
oppose the Addington ministry, but on 
Pitt becoming Prime Minister the. C. 
broke up because the king refused to 
receive Fox. The object of this last C., 
which sank the differences of its members 
over the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation, was to secure a stronger ministry 
in view of the general menuce to Europe 
from France under Bonaparte. Most Cs. 
between parties either break up at once 
or become permanent through the ab- 
sorption of one party by the other. The 
latter happened in the case of the Liberal 
and Conservative C. against Gladstone’s 
Homo Rule Bill of 1893. Where a 
particular reform or projected measure Is, 
or is thought to bo, of very far-reaching 
importance, it may often happen that 
what were previously matters of con- 
troversy sink into insignificance in one 
all-absorbing fear or dislike of the ono 
great change. Perhaps In England a 
more significant C. was never experienced 
before the First World War than that of 
the Liberal, Nationalist, and Labour 
parties after the general election of 1910, 
the dominant motive of which was tho 
determine non to givo Home RnJe to 
Ireland. The necessity, on the out- 
break of tho First World War, of sinking 
purty politics in the larger issues led in 
Great Britain to the formation of a C. 
Gov , representative of all shades of 
political opinion — a political tnodus 
viremli which was not adopted on the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
mainly because a National Gov. was 
in office. The War Cabinet which was 
formed very soon afterwards, at once 
exercised a greater and more arbitrary 
authority that had long been customary 
under the Brit, constitution. Under the 
Defence of the Realm Act (q.r.) powers, 
almost amounting to a dictatorship, were 
vested in the Prime Minister aud the 
chief officials of state. Tn order to produce 
harmonious relations essentially Liberal 
projects wore dropped, and even Bills 
which h.»d become Acts of Parliament 
under the Liberal Gov. had their date of 
operation postponed. The C. subsisted 
throughout the war, and once agaiu 
assumed office after the general election 
of 1918, hut finally yielded to the party 
system in 1922, the immediate cause of 
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the downfall being tho gov.*s policy on worked away, but their former existence 
the Chanak affair. (See under Greco- may bo marked by blaekoncd earth or 
TcniKisn War (1921-22); IIarinqton, old rubbish heaps at the surface. Tho 
Sir Charles: Turkey.) The ‘National* bed of a stream may contain coal fra g- 
Gov. of 1931 was also essentially a C. Gov. ments derived from some outcrop of a 
of the Conservative party, together with seam. By searching upstream this out- 
such of the representatives of the Liberal crop may be located. Where the uaturo 
and Labour parties as wore opposed to of the rocks indicate, with a reasonable 
the previous Socialist regime. Its forma- degree of certainty, that coal exists in 
tion, however, soon estranged the bulk of the area, tho expense of boring to prove 
the Labour and orthodox Liberal parties. It may bo justified. Before doing so. 
Coal, Low Temperature Carbonisation however, a geological survey is often 
of, see Carbonisation*. necessary. Boring is resorted to for the 

Coal Measures, see Coal-fields; Oar- purpose of demonstrating that the great 
bond krotts .Sybtkm ; Pal^ontology; expenditure necessary for shaft sinking is 
Petrology; Geology. warranted. Two, three, or more bore- 

Coal Mines, Nationalisation of. By the holes are often put down at points selected 
Coal Act, 1938, ft Coal Commission was from the geological survey. These bore- 
constituted, in which was vested, as from holes will provide information regarding 
July 1, 1942, the ownership of nil coal (a) tho number, thickness, and quality of 
(and certain associated minerals and the seams, (6) the nature of tho rocks 
rights), with the duty of exercising their through which the shafts will have to bo 
functions as owners ‘in such manner as sunk, (e) the depth from tho surface of 
they might think best for promoting tho the Individual seams, (d) tlio amount and 
interests, efficiency, and better organisa- direction of dip, (e) the presence of water, 
tion of the coal-mining industry.* The and (/) tho existence and position of 
aggregate amount of compensation to ho faults, which information will help to 
paid by the commission for coal and determine the best location for the shafts, 
coal rights was fixed by the Act at With tho aid of tho above information, it 
£66,450,000, with additional sums for is possible to estimate the expense of 
other associated property and rights, sinking the shafts; the total quantity of 
and the commission might borrow up coal available; the cost of working and 
to €76,4 50,000 for the payment of coin- the probable profit. There are a number 
pensation and other expenses payable by of boring methods, but all of them may 
them. The valuation of separate coal be classified under either one or tho other 
holdings, as registered under tho Coal of two main systems: (1) Percussive 
(Registration of Ownership) Act, 1937, system, carried out with the aid of froo- 
was carried out by valuation boards falling tools, or (2) Rotary system, which 
appointed by the Ministry of Fuel and involves the cutting out of a solid core of 
Power, and payment of the compensation tho strata passed through. Generally, 
completed. The commission was also tho second method is preferred, as tho 
charged with duties of promoting amalga- rock cores enable a complete record of* 
m a tion of colliery undertakings in any the strata passed through to bo obtained, 
area in which they considered the number Sinking and fitting Shafts. — If tho 
of separate undertakings to be so great information provided by tho boreholes is 
as to be detrimental to the efficient favourable, shafts arc sunk to work tho 
working, treating, or disposing of coal, coal seams. The first step Is to select the 
After the Second World War, tho Coal best position for sinking. This depends 
Commission was replaced by the National upon (a) the proximity of a main railway 
Coal Board, constituted under the Coal so as to limit the expenditure on branch 
Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and a railways; ( b ) the existence of a good road 
tribunal was set up to determine the for transport; (c) the limitation of under- 
global sum of compensation to be paid ground roadways; (d) the presence of 
for certain assets of the coal industry faults which may damage the shaft; and 
to be transferred to the Coal Board. The (e) tho presence of a supply of clean water 
tribunal fixed the amount of compensation for steam boilers, etc. In mountainous 
at £164,660.000. The assets transferred areas, valleys are naturally preferred for 
may b© described broadly as tho assets shafts as they ensure the minimum depth 
of tho coal industry, excluding assets to reach tho coal. With dipping seams, 
such as coke ovens and by-product plant, the shafts are often sunk to the deeper 
Tho award is dated Aug. 1, 1946. Tn part so that tho bulk of the coal and water 
pursuance of an order made under tho will gravitate to the shaft, bottom and 
Coal Mines Nationalisation Act tho thus save power. Normally, the shafts 
transfer of the C. M. to national owner- arc sunk near tho centre of tho taking so 
ship was effected on Jan. 1, 1947. as to limit the length of haulage and 

Coal-minfng. Erploratton or Prospect - ventilation roads in all directions. Tho 
ing, — j n prospecting for coal a knowledge law requires that at least two shafts, 
of geology inessential In order to determine fifteen yards or moro apart, bo sunk to 
whether the rocks arc coal-bearing or work each independent coal taking. One 
belong to the Carboniferous system. Tn will act as the aov>ncasi or ingress and the 
countries where C. opr rations are in other as the upcast or egress. Both shafts 
progress, valuable information may be must bo provided with winding gear for 
obtained from neighbouring collieries, the conveyance of workmen. The shaft 

8 uh. papers, and records such as the Brit, must be adequate of size, and the factors 
eologieal Survey memoirs and maps, which determine this are (a) the required 
In most cases, the coal outcrops have been daily output of coal ; (6) the total quantity 
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of coal In the taking; (c) the period of the After a certain area of coal has been split 
lease (in England it varies from thirty to up into pillars, the work of extracting 
nlnety-nino years and in Scotland from them is commenced. The seam is there- 
twenty to thirty years); and (d) an addi- fore removed in two operations, as dis- 
tional space must be allowed for water and tinguished from the longwall method, in 
compressed -air pipes and ventilation. The which tho coal is worked in one operation, 
above information will determine the There are numerous modifications of these 
size of the tubs or trams for carrying two main systems to meet the varying 
tho coal, tho size of the cages in the conditions, such as thickness and in- 
shaft, and finally the size of the shaft cllnation of seam, and so on. As a general 
itself. Engineers are nowadays gener- rule, seams of 4 ft. or under in thickness 
ous in shaft sizes to allow ample space are worked longwall, and seams over this 
for ventilation. In Great Britain, shafts (hickness by some form of pillar and stall, 
up to *24 and 25 ft. in diameter are not The system of working to bo adopted 
uncommon. A depth of 4000 to 5000 will depend upon (a) the thickness and 
ft. is considered to be about the maximum Inclination of the seam; (ft) the depth 
at which coal can be profitably mined in below the surface; (c) the nature of roof 
Great Britain, although in the gold mines and lioor; id) the presence of gas or water; 
of S. Africa shafts up to nearly 7000 ft. (e) the presence of old workings; (/) the 
have been sunk. There is a great variety existence of valuable surface buildings 
of shaft forms, such as the rectangular, requiring protection. In longwall ad- 
octagonal, elliptical, and circular. The rancing . tho coal is worked from the 
rectangular is easy to secure with timber shaft pillar towards tho boundary, while 
and divide into compartments. The m longwall retreating the main roads are 
circular shape is tho strongest to resist driven to the boundary and tho seam is 
rock pressuro and can be lined easily worked backwards towards the shaft, 
with brick, concrete, or cast-iron tub- 
bing. Tho ci-rular is the form usually 
adopted in gmgiund and Wales the sfzc 
varying up to ‘25 ft. in diameter. When 
sinking through tho incoherent surface 
deposits, special precautions are necessary. 

Sometimes beds of water-logged grave! 
or quicksand will render the sinking 
difficult and necessitate special methods. 

Having reached the hard rock, the sinking 
operations include blasting and exca- Kir,, l timbering in coal face 
rating, removal of debris in special 
buckets, raising the water, and finally 

lining or supporting the shaft sides. The The bearing of the main roads driven from 
sinking costs will fluctuate greatly ac- t he shaft bottom varies with the haulago 
cording to time and place. In tho case requirements, the inclination of the scam, 
of a fairly large shaft £100 or more per and the position of tho shaft relative to 
yard of depth is not uncommon. (For the coal taking. The advantages of the 
fuller information on this subject see longwall system of working arc (a) it is 
Sinking.) When tho coal is reached, tho very suitable for machine cutting and con- 
mining engineer provides for the pro- vcying; (ft) concentration of men; (c) the 
tcction of the shaft and surface buildings ventilation is better; (d) better roof 
from damage, duo to ground subsistence, control and therefore greater safety. Fig. 
by leaving a largo pillar of coaj around the 1 shows a section across a longwall coal 
shaft bottom. This is left intact except face, with the goaf packed with dirt, props 
for tho necessary haulage and ventilation for supporting the roof, and a sprag to 
roads. The size of this coal pillar varies hold the face slip until tho miner is ready 
with the depth of the shafts, the thickness to work it. Tho pillar and stall method 
of the seam worked, the dip of the is usually adopted In thick seams or when 
strata, and other factors. working under valuable property or water. 

Methods of Working . — When the shafts in which case tho pillars are left to support 
have reached tho coal and tho shaft pillar tho strata. This system of working is 
formed, the method of working the scam expensive owing to tho largo number of 
must bo decided. Tho various methods narrow drivages, and tho removal of tho 
may ho classified broadly into two systems, pillars is delayed until tho whole block 
namely longwall and pillar and stall, is split up. 

In tho longwall method, tho coal face is Timbering. — Tho roof and sides of mine 
opened out at the edge of the shaft pillar roadways and coal faces must he sup- 
and tho wholo of tho seam removed in ported and rnado secure to prevent 
one operation. The space from which the accidents and to maintain traffic and 
coal has been removed is completely or ventilation. At the coal face a bad roof 
partly filled with dirt obtained from the must be supported immediately the coal 
scam or the rock hods above or below is remove l. and. even a good roof must be 
the seam. This area filled with dirt is made secure to keep it good. Ordinary 
known as the goaf or gob, and through timbering will only resist the minor 
this all roads to gain access to the coal pressure caused by the weight of the rock 
face are maintained. In the pillar and immediately above the coal. The major 
stall method, the seam is divided into rock pressure is irresistible and can only 
rectangular pillars by driving stalls or ho controlled by syetematlo packing of 
boards at right angles to each other, tho goaf. Timber supports often give 
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warning, by a crackling sound. of roof 
weights. Since About 50 per cent of the 
fatal accidents in mines are due to fails, 
timber supports are a necessity. In 
Northumberland and Durham, a special 
bodv of trained men are employed in each 
pit “to do this work, while in Wales, 
Lancashire, and Scotland, the colliers do 
most of the timbering required in their 
places. At the coal face single props are 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF SYSTKMA'l 10 TIMBERING 


set with a lid on top. This lid distri- 
butes the pressure over a greater area. 
With hard floors, the feet of the props are 
often tapered to prevent their crushing 
when the roof weight comes on. With 
soft floors, a sole piece is often placed 
under the prop os well as above it. 
Another method used in the coal face and 
on the sides of roadways is that of chocks 
consisting of pieces of wood placed 
horizontally In the form of squares, which 
are built up to the roof and wedged 
tightly. A method which is gradually 
being adopted in most coal-flehls is that 
known as systematic timbering. Fig. 2 
shows the method being applied in a 



FIG. 3. TIMBERING IN INCLINED SEAM 


longwall face. Of course, with good roofs, 
the distance apart of the props can be 
greater than when the roof is had. Road- 
ways are usually supported by means of 
a cross-bar and props, although when only 
the roof requires securing, a cross-bar 
alone may be sufficient. Fig. 3 shows 
double timbering in un inclined and 
moderately thick *?eam where part of the 
hard floor is removed for headroom. Tho 
Joint between the cross-bar and the 
uprights is known as the Welsh notch, 
In the ease of wide roadways, the cross- 
ban are sometimes supported by a centre 
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prop. Nowadays, main roadways that 
require supporting are lined with brick 
or reinforced concrete arches, or by brick 
side walls with steel girders as cross-bars. 
Semicircular steel arches are now a 
frequent method of supporting roadways. 
These arc placed 2 to 4 ft. apart with 
tie-rods to secure them one to the other. 
This mothod of support has many ad- 
vantages, such as great strength ; it is less 
cumbersome than wood and it is fireproof 
and not so liable to decay. IOven at the 
coal face, steel is gradually replacing wood 
as supports. Steel props may be in the 
form of cylinders or girders, and many are 
made adjustable to fit the height of the 
seam or to yield or gradually with increas- 
ing roof pressures. Tho chief methods of 
preserving mine timber are thorough 
drying before use, stripping the bark, and 
tho use of preservatives such as zinc 
chloride, copper sulphate, iron sulphate, 
lime, and creosote (from tar). Tho timber 
in return airways is usually sprayed with 
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a solution of copper sulphate at regular 
intervals. Jn America, shaft timber is 
often sprayed with cement, which renders 
it fireproof and fungus-proof. 

Winning the Coal . — The most laborious 
work of the miner is that of cutting down 
the coal and then filling it into tubs. Most 
seams have joints or cleavage pianos, 
and there is always one direction along 
which the coal will yield most readily. 
The cleats in tho coal are known as baok 
or face slips, depending on the direction 
from which they are worked. For 
example, the scam shown in Fig. 1 Is 
being worked on the face. If it was 
worked from the opposite direction, the 
working would be on the back. When 
the slips ore as shown in Fig. 1 the miner 
works away tho lower part or butt, when 
tho coal can be readily parted slip by slip. 
Tho -miner's tools consist of picks, shovels, 
hammers, wedges, and hatchets. Among 
the other tools occasionally used are 
drilling machines, worked either by hand, 
electricity, or compressed air. These 
machines are used for boring in tho seam, 
roof, or floor to blast it loose. When the 
seam has been undercut, sprags may 
be necessary to hold tho coal until the 
loading commences. A sprag is an 
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Inclined prop against the coal as shown 
In Fig. 1. It the coal is hard, it may be 
necessary to use mechanical wedges or 
even shot-firing to bring it down. When 
shot-firing is rosorted to in gassy or fiery 
mines, only permitted explosives may bo 
employed. These explosives minimise 
the danger of flame communication in the 
presence of inflammable gas such an fire- 
damp. Shot-firing in gassy mines can 
only he performed by a competent man, 
called a shot-firer, duly appointed by the 
management. 

Coal Face Machinery . — During the last 
ten to fifteen years, economic necessity 
has compelled colliery managers to intro- 
duce machinery to perform tho more 
arduous work at the coal face. Coal face 
machinery has become necessary because 
of (a) the rising cost of production ; 0) the 
shorter working hours; { c ) the exhaustion 
of tliiok seams and the necessity for 
working thin seams; (d) the shortage of 
skilled miners, and (e) the necessity for 
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increasing the output per man end 
reduction of working costs. . Tho long- 
wall method of working lends itself well 
to tho use of face machinery such os coal- 
cutters and face conveyors. A. ooal- 
cuttlng machine consists essentially of an 
engine or motor which by means of a 
gear ooro works either a disk, chain, or 
a bar type of cutter. A longwall coal- 
cutter is fixed at one end of the coal face 
and by means of a rope or chain is hauled 
along tho face whilst cutting a groove or 
channel to a depth of 3 to 0 ft. tvs it 
travels along. The disk machine acts in 
principle like a clroular saw, oxoopt that it 
Is laid horizontally instead of vertically. 
In the chain machine tho cutters are 
fixed to an endless chain resembling that 
of a band saw. The bar machine carries 
teeth along its length and in action 
resembles a Raw-file. Theso machines 
are worked cither electrically or by 
comprpssed air. With coal-cutting 
machines in use, the quantity of ooul to 
bo loaded is far greater than when tho 
coal Is cut by hand. In viow of this, 
coal-face conveyors have bocomc a 
necessity to remove and deliver the coal 
to the tubs. Different types of conveyors 
are in use, the most popular being the 
belt, jigger (or shaker), and the scraper 
chain. The conveyor extends the whole 
length of tho coal face and delivers the 
coal either Into tho tubs at the roadway 
or on to a gate or main conveyor. There 
are machines now In operation which 
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simultaneously cut and load tho coal on 
longwall faces, which may bo 100 yds. 
in length, and give an output of 250- 
300 tons of coal per shift. Fig. 4 is a 
section along a coal face showing two 
face belt conveyors (A) delivering coal on 
to a tub (B). In some cases these faoe 
conveyors deliver the coal on to a gate 
conveyor, which in turn discharges into 
tubs some distance back on tho gate rood* 
At the Comrie pit of Fife — the first to lead 
tho way— every ton of coal is mechanically 
cut ana conveyed, and lifted to the surface 
by the modern skip winding method. 
The National Goal Board is planning to 
extend this method to as many mines as 
possiblo and in 1947 placed orders for 
£9,000,000 worth of new machines — 
cutters, loaders, and conveyors. Pro- 
duction apart, tho Board has also prepared 
schemes for mechanical cleaning of coal in 
centralised washing plants, and for the 
reorganisation of underground haulage. 

Haulage of Coal Underground . — There is 
a great variety of haulage systems in use 
underground. Tho system to be adopted 
depends upon (a) the amount and direction 
of gradieut; ( b ) the regularity or otherwise 
of gradient; (c) the daily and total ton- 
nage of coal to be hauled ; and ( d ) the power 
available. In small mines, men or boys 
may be employed to push the trams to 
and from a siding or double-parting. 
When a set of full trams has been collected 
it is hauled outwards by a haulier with a 
horse or by a rope and mechanical 
haulage. Where horses or ponies arc 
used, the gi ad lent should not exceed about 
one in a hundred and the roadway must 
be large enough to prevent injuries to 
the animals. Mine trams (or tubs) are 
usually built of steel or steel alloyed 
with copper to prevent corrosion. Loco- 
motives, which are popular in America, 
may be driven by petrol, electricity, 
compressed air, or storage battery. 
Safety from fire or explosions is obtained 
by using compressed air or storage 
battery locomotives. In Brit, mines, 
electricity and compressed-air power are 
favoured lor haulage purposes. Elec- 
tricity is largely confined to tho main 
haulage planes where the ventilation is 
good, -and compressed air is preferred for 
tho inbyo haulages where ventilation 
ditliculties might render electricity dan- 
gerous. Where the full tubs have to be 
brought downhill on an inclined plane a 
self-acting incline can be used. In this 
case, the gravity pull of the full tubs La 
utilised to haul up the empty tubs. 
This is varied sometimes and tho full tubs 
haul a bogie (a low carriage containing 
iron weights) up the incline, and tho 
weight this bogie, when descending, 
hauls un tho empty tubs. The arrange- 
ment calls for a drum (with brakes) on top 
of the incline around which a rope or 
chain 13 c .lled to haul the coal tubs. All 
self-acting Inclines are provided with 
safety appliances to prevent accidents 
from runaway tubs. With a direct- 
acting haulage or dip-haulage, only one 
rope is used. This system is adopted 
on inclined planes where the full trains 
have to be hauled uphill and tho gradient 
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Is sufficient to allow tho empties to run 
down the piano on their return journey. 
A haulage engine and drum are Axed on 
top; the drum can be thrown out of gear 
when the empties run back under tbeir 
own weight. When the gradient is un- 
dulating or is insufficient to allow the 
empty tubs to return by gravity, tho main- 
and-tail haulage system is employed. In 
this case two ropes are used. Ono of these 
known as the tail rope, hauls the empty 
tubs inbye, and tho other, called the main 
ropo, hauls the full tubs outbyc or towards 
the shaft bottom. The endless-rope 
system of haulage is greatly favoured on 
long, fairly flat roadways. As the name 
implies, ono endless ropo is used in which 
travels continuously in one direction. 
The ends of two ropes are spliced or joined 
so as to form one endless rope. This 
travels from the haulage engine drums to a 
return wheel or pulley placed at tho other 
end of the Haulage plane. Usually two 
roads are laid, side by side, and tho full 
tubs pass outwards on one road and tbc 
ompties pass inwards on the other. This 
arrangement requires a wide haulage road 
and consequently, in weak strata, two 
separate and parallel roadways aro some- 
times preferred, ono for tho full tubs and 
the other for the ompties. Tho trams are 
attached to the ropo in various ways, and 
can be attached or detached by hand or 
by other means. In modern mines, men 
or boys aro never employed to push coal 
tubs, in fact even horses and ponies are 
being replaced gradually by power 
haulages or locomotives. There arc a 
number of mines with no horses under- 
ground, and tho number is increasing. 

Coal Winding . — The coal tubs, on 
reaching the shaft bottom, are run into 
cages. Two cages aro provided in each 
shaft, one ascending while tho other 
descends. The cages are guided in the 
shaft by wood, rail, or wire-ropo guides to 
avoid collision and to glvo steadiness 
at high speeds. Hope guides are often 
used and these are suspended from cross 
girders in the head -gear and held taut by 
weights in the shaft bottom. Each cage 
may have from one to four decks, each 
deck holding ono or more tubs. Totally 
enclosed double-decked cages of wrought 
iron or steel and holding two tubs on 
each deck aro common. The cages are 
attached to the winding rope by chains. 
Winding ropes are now almost exclusively 
made of plough steel owing to its great 
tensile strength, elasticity, and wearing 
qualities. A plough steel rope has a 
breaking stress of 95-1*25 tons per sq. in. 
Winding engines aro driven either by 
steam or electricity, the latter being 
preferred for smooth working. The load 
on the winding engine varies considerably 
during a complete wind, being a maxlmun 
at the start. Various methods are used 
to counterbalance tho weight of the 
winding rope. The tail-rope method Is 
frequently employed. This consists in 
fixing a rope to the* bottom of each cage 
and running It around a pulley at the 
bottom of the Bhaft. If this tall rope 
equals the weight of the winding rope, 
the dead load on the winding engine is 
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only that of tho coal, as tho cages will 
balance each other. Conical or spiral 
drums (Instead of cylindrical drums) are 
sometimes used for the same purpose. 
Nowadays, coal winding is sometimes 
performed by tho skip or bucket method 
which, in conjunction with face and gate- 
road conveyors, is a further step towards 
the elimination of tubs underground. 

Mine Gases . — The chief noxious gases 
with which miners are concerned are 
firedamp, carbon dioxide, and carbon 
monoxide. Firedamp, methano or car- 
buretted hydrogen, is the most common 
mine gas. It is colourless, odourless, 
tasteless, and a non-poisonous gas, 
although it will cause suffocation when 
breathed, owing to tho absence of air. 
Since it is only about half as hoavy as 
air, it is generally found near tho roof or in 
cavities. When mixed with air In certain 
proportions it is very explosive. Its 
presence in mine air is detected by its 
effect on the flamo of a miner’s safety 
lamp, on which a bluish cap is formed 
when sufficient gas is present. Firedamp 
is given off from the coal and the sur- 
rounding rocks, sometimes suddenly as 
’blowers.’ Carbon dioxide also exiBts in 
varying small quantities 1 in coal and is 
produeod by the combustion of carbon- 
aceous material, the burning of lamps, and 
tho breathing of men and horses. It is a 
colourless and odourless gas and, being 
about one and a half times as heavy as 
air, it accumulates near the floor and in 
dip workings. This gas will not burn, 
neither will it support combustion. It 
is detected by tho dimness of the ilaino of 
a safety lamp, and tho fiamo isextinguished 
when large quantities are present. When 
breathed it causes fatiguo, panting, and 
headache according to the amount present. 
Carbon monoxide is principally produced 
ns a result of gob fires and by the explosion 
of firedamp and coal dust. It Is a 
colourless and odourless gas, slightly 
lighter than air. Tiffs gas is a very 
deadly poison and the breathing of even 
minute traces will cause poisonous effects. 
The symptoms of carbon monoxide 
poisoning are breathlessness and palpita- 
tion, severe headaches, drowsiness, or 
collapse according to the amount present. 

Ventilation . — The prin. function of 
ventilation is to convoy fresh air to all 
parts of tho mine and to carry away gases 
and waste products, and thus provtdo a 
safe and wholesomo atmosphere in all 
parts where men work or travel. In 
certain small mines, the ventilation is 
natural, owing to a difference In temp, 
of the air in the downcast and the upcast. 
Natural ventilation is, hpwo ver, unreliable, 
and is always liable to cease or oven change 
its direction according to the season of 
the yoar. Tho Coal Mines Act, 1911, of 
Great Britain states that a place is not fit 
to work in if the air contains either less 
than 19 per cent of oxygen or more 
than 11 per cent of carbon dioxide. 
Formerly, many mines were ventilated 
by steam Jets, waterfalls, or furnaces. 
A jet of steam was allowed to issue near 
the bottom of the upcast shaft which 
heated the air and caused it to flow 
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upwards to the surface. A waterfall was 
used in the downcast to induce a down- 
ward air current. Furnaces were used 
at the bottom of the upcast to boat the 
air and cause it to ascend the shaft. 
Furnaces are now prohibited in large 
mines newly opened on account of the 
explosion risks, and the other methods 
enumerated above arc rapidly going out 



FIG. 5. VENTILATING FAN 


of use except in emergencies. Fans arc 
Almost exclusively used nowadays. In 
this case the air current is produced by 
blades or vane 1 ? attached to a revolving 
shaft. The ids in the fnn is whirled round 
and round and dies off at the tips, like 
a stone from a sling. More air enters 
from the mine shaft to occupy the space in 
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FIG. G. AIR CROSSING 


the fan, and this process goes on contin- 
ually. These centrifuge ventilators or 
fans are of two types, exhausting or 
forcing fans. The former exhausts the 
air from the top of the upcast shaft, while 
the latter forces the air down the down- 
cast shaft. Most fans nowadays are of 
the exhausting type as shown in Fig. 5. 
The air current which is created by a fan 
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or other moans, must be guided or cir- 
culated throughout the mine. This is 
accomplished by ventilation doors, air- 
crossings, brattices, etc. When the air 
current has to ho deflected or turned at 
branch roads a door is used, which can 
close automatically. When an intake 
airway crosses a return airway, an air- 
orosslng, as shown in Fig. 6, is constructed 
to prevent the two currents mixing. 
Brattice sheets are sometimes necessary 
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in narrow places to direct the air to 
the working face as shown in plan in Fig. 
7. Coursing the air-current by means 
of doors, stoppings, and brat tices is a very 
important branch of mine ventilation. 

Pumping. — The following systems of 
dealing with pit water are employed 
according to circumstances: (a) raising 
water in cbestsor tanks from dip workings; 
(ft) winding water in barrels in shafts; 
( c ) removing water by means of siphons: 
rand ul) removing water by means of 
pumps driven by steam, compressed air, 
or electricity. When the quantity of 
water to be dealt with is small, tanks or 
barrels are used to remove it to the 
surface. With greater quantities it is 
usual to employ pumps of various types. 
Formerly, it was a common practice to 
fix the pumping engine at the surface with 
rods leading down the shaft and pumping 
the water from a sump, i.e. the place 
where the water was allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Another method has the 
engine and pump at the pit-bottom, the 
steam being carried down the shaft to 
drive it. Of late years great strides 
have been made in the use of three-throw, 
centrifugal, and turbine pumps driven by 
electricity. Sev. of these pumping units 
may be installed between the workings 
and the surface, one pump delivering its 
water to the next pump and so on until 
the surface is reached. 

Lighting of Mines. — The various 
methods of nunc lighting are (a) candles; 
(ft) torches; v c) open lamps; (d) oil safety 
lamps; and (c) electric lamps. Tho 
danger of using candles and open lamps In 
mines is that the pressure of firedamp in 
tho right percentage would cause an 
explosion. An oil safety lamp ia one 
which has its flame protected in such a 
way that, it should not ignite firedamp 
if present in tho air. Sev. types of oil 
safety lamps are in use. being modi- 
fications of the original Davy. Stephenson, 
and Clanny lamps {see Davy Lamp). 
Electric safety lamps ore now made of 
satisfactory design, either to be carried 
by hand or worn in the hat. They possess 
many advantages over the oil lamps, such 
as better illumination, and are now very 
popular in Great Britain, U.S.A., and 
Canada. 

Sorting and Cleaning . — When tho coal 
reaches the surface, the tubs are run on 
to a weighing machine and tho weight is 
registered. They are then run on to a 
revolving ‘tippler,* where the coal is 
discharged on to either a fixed bar or a 
jigging screen which separates the small 
from the large coal. Tho large coal 
passes on travelling belts to picking 
belts or tables where pieces of shale are 
removed by boys or older men. From 
there it is either subjected to further 
screening «md sizing by machines or 
loaded direct into railway wagons under- 
neath. Tho removal of dirt on the 
picking belts is only a preliminary 
cleaning, as small coal and Some varieties 
of large coal are so full of impurities that 
they can only bo efficiently cleaned by 
washing in water or other liquid. There 
is a largo variety of coal washers but the 
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principle In all cases Is more or less the 
same* If raw coal ho placed In an 
upward current of water of a certain 
velocity, the coal particles will be carried 
upwards by the stream, but the Impurities 
such as shale, being: heavier, will descend 
tli rough the upcoming water. This prin- 
ciple of so arranging a current of water 
that the coal particles are separated from 
the shale is used in all coal-washing plants. 
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Coal Supplies. On the Initiative of the 
XII. International Geological Congress, 
which met in Toronto In 1913, an Inquiry 
was made into the C. S. of the world. 
Actual world resources were estimated 
in metric tohs at 716,154,000,000, while 
the possible and probable reserves totalled 
6,681.399,000,000. Table 1 gives the 
distribution of these resources according 
to continents. 

A list of the chief coal-producing 
countries and their production is given In 
Table 2. Tables 3a and 3b give world 
deposits, output, and consumption of both 
coal and lignite for 1936. World output 
in 1938 decreased by 100.000,000 tons in 
comparison with 1937, and was approxi- 
mately 1,190,000,000 tons, more than 
nine -tenths of the decrease being In the 
U.S.A. 


United Kingdom . — It will be seen from 
Table 4 (which shows the output of coal 
in Great Britain in 1934-38 and tho 
amounts exported) that a vast amount of 
Brit, coal is exported all over the world; 
it can further be noticed from onr know- 
ledge of tho coal -fields (g.v.), that whereas 
tho U.S.A. coal-fields are eighty-three 
times larger than tho Brit., fields, yet 
there is but little more than twice as 
much coal produced yearly in America as 
in the United Kingdom. In view of the 
enormous output of the United Kingdom 
fields and their comparatively small size, 
fears have been aroused for. and much 
thought has been given to, the possible 
exhaustion of our C. S. Two royal 
commissions have thoroughly studied 
tho subject, one being under the chair- 
manship of the duke of Argyll, and tho 
other under Lord Allerton. The first of 
these commissions pub. its report in 1871, 
and the conclusion reached was that the 
attainable amount of coal in the known 
coal-fields was 90.207,000,900 tons, and 
the probable amount available In other 
places was 56,273,000,000 tons, thus mak- 
ing a total coal supply of 146,480,000,000 
tons. The second commission on C. 8 . 
reported in 1905 that the net estimate 
of unworked coal was 100,915,000,000 
long tons. This allowed for all possible 
losses, but at the same time it was recog- 
nised that inferior coal and small coal, 
hitherto discounted, had become of use to 
sev. important industries, such as the 
patent fuel trade and the gas and by- 
product industry. In 1913 Dr. Strahan 



Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Lignite 

Toted 

Africa. 

America 

Asia . 

Europe 

11,662 

22,542 

407,637 

54,346 

45,123 

2,271,080 

760,008 

693,162 

1,054 

2,811,906 

111,851 

36,682 

57,839 

5,105,528 

1,279,586 

784,190 

Total 

496,187 

3,769,463 

2,961,493 

7,227,143 


TABLE 1. THE ACTUAL, PROBABLE, AND POSSIBLE RESERVES 
(Million metric tons, x metric ton— 2204*6 lb.) 
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Country 

Metric Tans 


1935 

1936 

U.S.A 

379,000.000 

436,000,000 

Great Britain 

226,500,000 

224,793,000 

Germany * 

143,000,000 

158,283.000 

Russia . 

104,000.000 

127,000,000 

Franco 

46,212,000 

45,226.000 

Japan .... 

38,000,000 

— 

Poland 

29,000,000 

29,750,000 

Belgium 

26,500,000 

27,880,000 

Indian Empire 

21,000,000 

23,000.000 

Canada 

15,100,000 

15,230.000 

Australasia . 

12,000,000 

12,400.000 

Netherlands 

12.000,000 

12,803,000 

Czechoslovakia 

11,000,000 

12,230,000 


TABLE 2. COAL PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD 
• Excluding lignite. 


Continent 

Deposits in millions of metric tans 

Output in millions 
of metric tons 

Consump- 
tion in 
millions of 
metric 
tons based 
an coal 
figures * 


Coed 

Lignite 

Coal 

Lignite 



Estimated 

Known 

Estimated 

Known 




Europe 

779,753 

263,799 

110,902 

39,271 

609-2 

210-1 

652-7 

N. & Cen- 








tral Amer. 

2,219.141 

27,082 

2,723,894 

349,247 

451-5 

5-9 

454-3 

S. America 

32,097 

2.082 

— 

— 

3-9 

— 

6-7 

Asia 

1,345,458 

32.187 

16,566 

65G 

129-1 

40 

89-5 

Africa 

22.132 

8,260 

1,05 4 

184 

15-6 

0-26 

12-5 

Australasia 

134,157 

2,373 

35,298 

12,106 

12-4 

4-0 

11-9 

World 

total 

4,532,738 

335.783 

2,887,714 

401,434 

1,221-7 

224-3 

— 


TABUS 3 A. STATISTICS OF DEPOSITS, OUTPUT, AND CONSUMPTION OF BOTH COAL AND 
LIGNITE FOR THE YEAR 1936 

•The consumption figures relate only to the countries for which statistics are available. Coal* 
briquettes, coke, lignite, and lignite-briquettes are converted into coal units as follows: i ton coal- 
briquettes— i ton coal; i ton coke*--- ii tons coal; i ton lignite— 5 ton coal; i ton lignite-briquettes— 
| ton coal. 


complied the report In Great Britain 
forth© XTI. international Congress, baaing 
his statistics on the findings of the 1905 
commission, modi tied, however, by further 
exploration. Estimates were reckoned lo 
a aepth of 6000 ft., as against the 4000 ft. 
hitherto held to bo the limit, and the 
total reserve of coal for tho United 
Kingdom, including Irclaud, was put at 
189,434,749,920 metric tons. Bess than 
10 per cent of this reserve is anthracite. 
Tho Samuel Coal Commission, 1925, 
basing its assumption on the figures of 
previous estimates, reported that at tho 
present rate of output the actual reserve 
of coal, mined at a depth of 4000 ft., 
would last five centuries. Taking into 


account all probable reserves, including 
the possibility of mining at a depth lower 
than 4000 ft., tho reserve would last 
seven centuries or more. 

Statistics of C. production in and export 
from the United Kingdom for the two 
decades following tho First World War, 
as compared with pro-1914 flgifres, show 
a sharp decline. Exports decreased by 
40 per cent; the number of mines in 
operation declined from over 3000 to not 
much -,'iore than 2000, with a corre- 
sponding reduction of minors of nearly 
250.000. The more economic use of coal 
and alternative kinds of fuel are largely 
responsible for the declines. The In- 
creasing use ot oil has displaced coal to tho 
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Country 

Million 

metric 

tone 

Country 

Million 

metric 

tons 

Europe: 

Great Britain 
Germany 

Russia 

Franco 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Holland 

Italy 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland . 

Norway 

Hungary 

Spain 


181*5 

164-2 

118-3 

67-2 

28-3 

21-4 

21*1 

10-7 

9-9 

8-8 

6-4 

5-2 

3-5 

2-3 

2-9 

South America: 

Argentina . 

Brazil 

Chile .... 

2-8 

2-2 

1-7 


Total 

Africa : 

Union of South Africa . 

Asia: 

Japan and colonies 

India .... 
China .... 
Manchukuo . 

6-7 

12 5 

39-2 
| 22-2 
20-2 

1 7* 


_ 

Total 

89-5 

Total 

North America : 

United States 

Canada 


652-7 j 

430-4 
23-9 | 

Australasia : 

Australia 

New Zealand 

10-7 

1 2 

Total 


454-3 

Total 

11 9 


TABLE 3 B. STATISTICS ON COAL CONSUMPTION IN INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 

Coke, briquettes, and lignite are converted into coal. Consumption is the total of production and 
imports less exports. 


Tear 

Coal produced 

1 

j Coal, Coke , 

etc., exported 

Bu nkers for 
Ships in 
Foreign 
Trade * 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

220,72^,000 

222.249.000 

228.448.000 

240.409.000 

227.015.000 

£ 

142.119.000 

144.539.000 

160.119.000 

182.674.000 

188.822.000 

42.582.000 

41.870.000 

37.348.000 

43.463.000 

38.196.000 

£ 

34.603.000 

31.578.000 

32.292.000 

41.888.000 

40.713.000 

Tons 

13.487.000 

12.526.000 

11.948.000 

11.703.000 

10.489.000 


TABLE 4. THE OUTPUT OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE COAL, COICE, AND PATENT 
FUEL EXPORTED, IN THE FIVE YEARS PRECEDING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
* Not included in exports. 


Year 

Tons 

T Vafjr- 
eamers 

Output 
per head 

1938 

226,993,000 

781,700 

290*4 

1939 

231,338,000 

766,300 

301-9 

*1940 

224,299,000 

749,150 

299-4 

1941 

206,344,000 

697,600 

295-8 

1942 

203,633,000 

709,300 

287-1 

1943 

194,493,000 

707,800 

274-8 


TABLE 5. UNITED KINGDOM OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL AND 
WAGE-EARNERS, 1938-43 

(Disputes in 194a caused a loss of 833,000 tons of coal; in 1943 a loss of 1,090,700 tons.) 
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Coal Tar 


' 

I 'ear j 

Saleable Coal 
produced 
( million tons ) 

Average number 
of Wage-earners 

Average Output 
per Wage-earner 

C tons ) 

Average Produc- 
tion Cost per Ton 
disposable 
commercially 

1939 

231 

760,000 

301-9 

16s. 5 d. 

1944 

184 

710,000 

: 

259-0 

33s. 3 d. 


TABLE G. FALL IN COAL PRODUCTION. 1939-44 


extent of 3,000,000 tons or more a year, 
and the coal bunker trade (by 1938) had 
dropped twice that tonnage. Other 
factors in the retrocession were quotas, 
restrictions, and price cutting. The out- 
put of saleable coal and the number of 
wage-earners In tho years 1938-43 is 
shown in Table 5. A statistical digest 
issued by tho Ministry of Fuel and Power 
shows a fall in coal production, coupled 
with enhanced costs, in 1944 os compared 
with 1931) (Table 6). 

United States of America . — The Aracr. 
coal tra/le was fully estab. In 1820, al- 
though the output was not then very largo, 
when tho Schuylkill Navigation Company 
sent coal down the Lehigh and Delaware 
Rs. to Pliiladelphia. Up to tho year 
1870 the coal output of tho U.S.A. was 
less Ilian that of either Croat Britain 
or Germany. Then, in 1871, the U.S.A. 
began to pass Germany, and from 187 7 
onwards completely loft Germany behind. 
Great Britain’s output was passed in 1899, 
and tho U.S.A. are now producing nearly 
one-third of the world’s C. S. In 1920 
over 587,000,000 long tons were produced, 
while in 1923 and 1920 the total was 

587.000. 000 tons in each year, tho 
average for the decade 1920-29 being over 

500.000. 000 tons. In 1932 tho figure 
dropped to 317,000,000 tons, and in 1933 
to 33G, 000,000 tons. In the same decade 
exports averaged nearly 28,000,000 tons. 
Recent export figures have been lower. 
In 1929 the U.S.A. had 11*7 per cent of 
world coal exports; In 193G tho proportion 
was 9*2, as against the United Kingdom’s 
40-1 and 34*9 respectively, and Germany’s 
19*8 and 26-4. Tho total area estimated 
to contain coal-beds is close on 500,000 
sq. m., of which about 250,530 contain 
anthracite and bituminous coal, about 
100,000 varying grades of bituminous, 
eannel, and lignitic coal, and tho rest 
ordinary lignite. In tho 1913 estimate 
for tho Geological Congress tho original 
tonnage of all kinds of coal on levels above 
3000 ft. was reckoned at 3,225,394,300,000 
inetrio tons. Tho total production of 
coal to the end of 1910 was 7,480,355,040 
metric tons, and an amount equal to half 
this flguro was allowed for waste; it 
followed that 11,220,532,560 tons out of 
the original tonnage had boon exhausted, 
leaving a reserve of over 3,200,000,000. 
See R. C. Smart, The Economics of the 
Coat Industry. 1930; J. O. Nef, The Rise 
of the British Coal Industry , 1932; I. 
Thomas, Coal in the New Era : Our 
National Wealth. 1934; Political and 
Economic Planning, The British Coal 
Industry , 1936; Imperial Institute, The 


Mineral Industry of the British Empire 
and Foreign Countries : Summary (annual) 
1938; H. L. Pirie, British Coal , 1944. 
See also bibliographies for Coal, Coal- 
fields, Coal-mining. 

Coal Tar, one of the products obtained 
from the destructive distillation of coal, 
tho others being coal gas and ammoniacal 
liquor. It consists chiefly of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and is usually the heavier 
of the two condensed products, being 
a dark -coloured viscid oil. The com- 
position of the tar, however, varies 
greatly according to tho temp, at which it 
is distilled, or even with the shape of 
tho retort. These hydrocarbons can bo 
separated from one another partly by 
fractional distillation, they having dif- 
ferent boiling points, and C. T. to-day Is 
chioliy valuable because it is the starting 
point of these by-products. The tar 
obtained from brown coal and bituminous 
shale Is the foundation of the manuf. 
ot paraffin and mineral oils. Generally, 
however, C. T. Is a by-product in the 
manuf. cf coal gas, and is not as a rule 
considered to be the prin. product. Only 
during the last seventy-five years has it 
becoTnc of any importance even com- 
mercially. It Is interesting to note, 
however, that Becher and Serle, who took 
out the first patent for the destructive 
distillation of coal, in 1861, did so to get 
O. T. and pitch, not coal gas (Lunge). 
It is since it was discovered that dyes, 
drugs, and other important substances 
can be obtained from it that C. T. became 
of value commercially. Previously, it 
used to be burned imder tho gas retorts, 
and used for making roofing-felt. For tills 
latter purpose it had *o bo deprived of its 
more volatile constituents, benzene being 
formed in this manner. Again, heavy 
oils were distilled from It and used for 
preserving wood, light oils giving naphtha. 
In 185G, however, the aniline colours were 
discovered and prepared from benzol, 
which is obtained exclusively from O. T. 
A description of tho const ituents of C. T. 
cannot be given within tho scope of this 
article, but the following gives some idea 
of the various products obtained from 
C. T. Distilled un to 140® C. benzol is 
obtained, while rouisfcillation of this and 
a further distilling up to 170° O, yields 
solvent - and burning-naphtha ; heated 
from 1 70° to 230° C. the light oil, naphtha- 
lene. and carbolic acid are given. Further 
heating from 230° to 270° G. results in the 
formation of creosote oil and lubricating 
oil , these being known as the heavy oils. 
Beyond this, anthracene oil t anthracene , 
lamp-black, pitch, and coke are obtained. 
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The processes ore not so simple as they 
seem, however, and in practice the sp. grs. 
are noted, as well as the temps., the 

{ >roduots sometimes forming at temps, 
ower than those given above. Further, 
in the later stages of distillation, some of 
the oarlier products are formed, and have 
to be separated out. C. T. is of enormous 
importance on account of the vast 
number of indispensable substances 
prepared from its various constituents. 
Benzene, C,IL, the prin. constituent of 
the lowest boiling-point fraction, is used 
not merely as a motor car fuel, but also 
as the starting point for the preparation 
of aniline, phenol (carbolic acid), picric 
acid, and innumerable other bodies in 
general employment as explosives, dyes, 
disinfectants, drugs, and photographic 
reagents. Naphthalene and anthracene 
are the parent substances of large and 
important series of dyes, while creosote 
oil is used to preserve wood and for general 
disinfectant purposes. Pitch finds appli- 
cation in the manuf. of coal briquettes 
and In the paint and varnish industry. 
‘Prepared tar,* which is C. T. from which 
only the more volatile constituents have 
been distilled off, is widely employed 
as a binder in road-making. During 
the First World War, most of the high 
explosives, as well as tear-gas, etc., were 
made from substances occurring in G. T„ 
and the research then expended on the 
subject has borne fruit in later years, 
particularly in the manuf. of synthetic 
perfumes and in the preparation of pure 
organic chemicalH for bacteriological, 
medical, and pathological work. Sov. 
million tons of C. T. arc produced 
annually in Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
Germany, and France, one ton of coal 
yielding on an average about one cwt. of 
C. T., or about 11 lb. of benzene and other 


valuable products, excluding the pitch. 
See articles on the. various substances 
named above, and read J. J. Redwood, 
Mineral Oil s and tty -product*. 1897; 
G, Lunge, Coal Tar and Ammonia , 1916; 
A . R. Warnes. Coal-tar Distillation , 1923. 

Coal-tit, Coal-titmouse, or Coalmouse, 
popular name for the Pants ater y or Parvs 
bntannicus, a small species of Paridre with 
a black head and dull-coloured body. 

Coal Trade. Various laws have been 
passed regulating the C. T. From very 
early times the Corporation of London 
used to weigh or measure all coal brought 
into the port, while the mayor and aider- 
men of London and the justices of the 
oos. could also, by virtue of Acts of 
Parliament dating back to Edward VT.*s 
reign, fix the retail price of coal. Further, 
general taxes have been levied on coal at 
different times. At one time the Cor- 

S oration of London could exact these 
ties. In 1667 they were exacted to aid 
in repairing the damage done by the 
Great Fire, and they were continued till 
188ft, * and the proceeds used for civic 
improvements. In William III.’s reign 
a tax was levied on sea-borne coal. This 
tax was abolished for a short time in 1830, 
re-exacted In 1842, and dropped in 1845. 
From 1901 to 1006 there was a tax of one 
shilling levied on every ton of coal ex- 


ported from this country. Up to 1913 
the C. T. prospered under individualistic 
control, and immediately after tho First 
World War the coal Industry was in better 
working condition in England than in the 
rest of Europe. In 1921 came a de- 
pression with a mining stoppage of three 
months. Tho C. T. improved in 1922, 
until in 1924 foreign competition began 
to have its effect, and in 1925, 500 of the 
Brit, mines were closed. A stoppage of 
seven months followed in 1926, during 
which year the U.S.A. nearly doubled 
their exports and a great stimulus was 
given to the Kuropoan C. T., especially 
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Leicestershire: miners on their way 
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in Poland. In 1928 the Yorkshire and 
Midland coal-fields were combined under 
the Central Collieries Commercial Asso- 
ciation, based on tho lthenish-West- 
phalian Syndicate, which after 1893 had 
rationalised the Ger. O. T. with marked 
success. The C.C.C.A. and similar mar- 
keting schemes in Scotland and S. Wales 
regulated the output and stabilised the 
prices of over 60 per cent of the national 
production. These schemes were an 
attempt to overcome the intcr-colliery 
competition, duo to the individualistic 
traditions of the coal -owners, and to 
eliminate the profits of the middleman, 
thus paving the way towards a national 
selling organisation for the export trade. 
{See Coal Mines. Nationalisation of.) 
Increase of production of Amer. coal, 
and consequently of Amer. C. T., is due 
to technical administration and a high 
standard of output due to machine- 
cutting. Output per man rose from 
3-73 tons in 1913 to 4-78 tons in 1927. 
An important factor in production, too, 
has been the increasing regard to the 
welfare of the miner, evidenced in the 
provision widely of pit-head baths, 
canteens, private bus services, and housing 
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schemes. Under a scheme announced 
in June 1948, univ. scholarships are 
awarded by the National Coal Board 
to selected pit workers to enable them to 
quality in mining engineering and allied 
subjeots. Statistics of Brit, and Amer. 
export trade are given under Coal 
Supplies. See also R. C. Smart, The 
Economics of the Coal Industry, 1930, 

Coalville, tn. and dist., Leicestershire. 
The tn. is 5 m. distant from Ashby-de-la- 
Zoucke and 16 m. from Leicester. Coal 
mines are in the dist. Pop. 20,500. 

Coanza, or Quanza, one of the main rivs. 
of the Portuguese W. African country of 
Angola; it flows in a N.W. course and 
Anally reaches the Atlantic, where it has 
attained to a breadth of 1 in., owing 
to the many falls as well as tribs. which 
have contributed to its bulk on its journey 
to the sea. The riv. is unnavigable in 
parts owing to the Cambambe Falls, but 
It can be navigated for a distance of 120 m. 
from its mouth as far as those falls. 

Coast (Lat. costa , a rib), border of tho 
land as it meets the sea, forming a shore 
line of more or loss irregularity ot contour, 
according to tho various causes which 
have been at work. Though the sea-C. 
is generally moult when the word C. is 
used, it is also applied to the shores of 
large rivs. or lnkos. Many elements 
combine in producing the various types 
and varieties of Cs., of which the broad 
outlines may bo described, though, of 
course, no two Cs. are exactly alike in 
detail. Tho chief agents in the sculpture 
and formation of the C. arc tho currents 
of the sea and the erosion caused by the 
waves; those agents have to work on 
widely different kinds of material, as 
some Cs. are of hard rock, others of sand, 
and others again of heterogeneous rocks. 
It is estimated that nine-tenths of the 
world’s coastline is fringed with sand. 
The presence or absence of sand-dunes 
depends mainly on tho nature of the rocks 
along the coast. The waves lorincd by 
the winds run ashore and beat upon the 
land, the C. of which is gradually worn 
away by this uuhastiug and unresting 
attack; the land which is washed away 
is carried into deeper water, and so the 
area of the land is reduced. The charac- 
ter of the C. has a great effect on both the 
coastwise trade and the Internationa i 
trade of a country; for neither form of 
commerce can attain great proportions 
unless there is a sufficiency of safe har- 
bourage for the vessels engaged in it. 
Shore-linos in their original form, that is 
to say, before they wero changed by the 
action of the sea, may ho divided into two 
main categories. The first class is that 
produced by the land having been raised, 
the second where it has been lowered. 
Where the sea lies on an uplifted bottom, 
the shore-lino would be of an unbroken 
and simple character, and would be 
bordered by shallow water. The shore- 
line would be of a broken and more 
complicated nature, and bordered by 
deeper water, where tho sea lies on a 
depressed land surface. Shore - lines 
belonging to the first category are 
generally deficient in harbours, and 


traffic between land and sea is by no 
means easy. As an example the C.-line 
of Buenos Aires may be cited; the waters 
are shallow for a long distance from the 
shore-line, and artificial harbours have to 
bo dredged before vessels of any size can 
approach close to the land. The shore- 
lines of the second class are, as a rule, 
well supplied with harbours situated in 
sheltered bays. An irregular C. is 
favourable to the development of the 
maritime arts and to the breeding of 
expert sailors and fishermen; among 
examples of shores of this class may be 
mentioned those of Patagonia and 
Norway. If the C.-line runs parallel to 
a int. range, it is, as a rule, of a more 
regular character than when it crosses the 
folds of the range. A recently elevated 
C. is more irregular in outline than one 
which has been exposed to the action of 
tho waves for a long time. The irregu- 
larities which were impressed upon the 
surface of a recently depressed C. before 
submergence took place will be traceable 
in the C.-line. If a C. Is composed of 
homogeneous rock, and the action of tho 
waves is similar along its extent, the 
outline formed will bo regular ; if, however, 
the rocks composing the C. are of varying 
degrees of hardness, bays and inlets will 
bo oaten out of the softer rocks, and 
headlands, etc., will be formed of the 
harder rocks. The same results will be 
obtained if the rocks of the C. are homo* 
geneouH, but the action of the waves 
varies, as where the waves are more 
violent bays will be formed. In shores of 
the first class, the waves of the sea, 
especially in stormy weather, beat up the 
sands of the bottom, and in course of time 
build sand-reefs oil tho shore. These 
reefs enclose long, narrow lagoons; the 
liner particles which compose them are 
swept away, but the roof is not destroyed 
thereby, for the loss occasioned is repaired 
by the sand which Is brought in from the 
sea bottom. The ebb and flow of the 
tides and the action of the rivs. preserve 
inlets through the reefs; the number and 
size of these inlets are, of course, regulated 
by the strength of the tides. On the C. 
of Texas there are few inlets, and traffic 
between land and sea is cut off for long 
distances; one reef extends for nearly 
100 in. with no inlets. On the C. of S. 
Carolina, where the tidal action is very 
strong, the inlets are vpry numerous, 
and traffic is not so much impeded. The 
depth and even the outline of the channels 
on Cs. of this nature may be changed so 
rapidly by the action of tidal currents 
that charts are unreliable, and local pilots 
must be employed by the captains of 
vessels. Tidal deltas aro also formed 
by the notion of the tides, and their outer 
edge oil en forms a bar which is only 
navigable at high tide. When the sand 
is brought to a reef in greater quantities 
than it J* carried away, tho reef advances 
into the sea, and may be a mile or more 
wide; at Atlantic City, in New Jersey, 
U.S.A., the reef is gaining on the sea in 
this manner. If, on the other hand, more 
sand is carried away than is gained, the 
reef gradually becomes smaller, and at 
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length disappears, when the mainland is 
once more exposed directly to the action 
of the sea; the low C. of the middle 
Netherlands has thus retreated. It is of 
rare occurrence for coastal plains to end 
In cliffs which are at a great height above 
the sea. Such a phenomenon would be of 
comparatively frequent occurrence if the 
action of the sea on a coastal plain were 
uninterrupted for a long time; it is there- 
fore inferred that such a development is 
generally Interrupted by either a sub- 
sidence or an upheaval of the land. The 
best example of tho results of such an 
uninterrupted development may be seen 
in the coastal cliffs of Normandy in 
France. The progress of formation of 
C.-lines of the regular first class is often 
interrupted by depression of the land. 
The C. is then changed into one of the 
second class, though tho bays and bead- 
lands will not bo of extraordinary magni- 
tude. In the same way, the land may be 
elevated and interrupt the C. formation, 
but in such cases tho effects are not so 
easily visible. Tho former C.-lino will be 
marked by low sand dunes and ridgeH. if 
no very advanced stage of development, 
had been reached before the upheaval, 
or by higher terraces and bluffs, the 
height of which will vary according to tho 
progress made. The coastal plain of 
Mexico, for example, is marked by sev. 
terrace-liko benches or steps ; it is inferred 
from this that the elevation of the country 
took place gradually, thus giving time 
for the effects of the action of tho sea 
between each upheaval to be perceptible. 
When an unevon land surface is partly 
submerged, the valleys become bays aud 
the hills islands. The forms of the land 
present more variety than those of the sea 
bottom, and hence shores of the second 
class are more varied in outline. The 
sea’s action will be greatest on tho pro- 
jecting headlands arid outlying islands. 
The rock fragments, weathered from tho 
C., after being rounded by tho action of 
the waves, grind the rocks at their base 
and cut a notch in the edge of the land. 
Tho base of the cliff thus formed is worn 
away by tho dashing of the waves, great 
masses of rock fall, and the shore is 
gradually worn away. Isolated rocks, 
‘needles,* and columns, are often left off 
the shore in such eases; tho ‘Old Man of 
Hoy,* in the N. of Scotland, is an example. 
If a shore-lino of the second class suffers a 
further depression, the eca will begin its 
action on the cliffs in much the same way 
as before; the lines of the C. will naturally 
be altered, and the former is. will in many 
cases be submerged. When an upheaval 
takes place, the former C.-line may be 
graced at some distance from the new 
one; the cliffs and beaches which com- 
posed It are distinct at first, but in course 
of time are affected by the weather, and 
become merged In the general character 
of the land. Along the w. 0. of Scotland 
there are evidences that the land has been 
uplifted for 20 or 25 ft. ; tho cliffs of it 
stretch Inland, and the former C.-llno 
Was more advanced in character than most 
of the present C. The bays of the former 
shore-line, when elevated, form coastal 


plains lying between rugged headlands: 
such formations form most beautiful 
scenery, and abound along tho shores of 
Italy. Tho W, C. of Norway now stands 
some hundreds of feet higher than in 
former times, as is evidenced by the plat- 
form or bench, of low land which bordors 
the mts. which formed the anct. sea cliff. 
From the fjord and is. configuration of 
the C., It is probahlo that after the plat- 
form mentioned above had been cut, tho 
land was raised even higher than it now 
is, and was eroded by glaciers. A 
depression then took place which drowned 
the valleys and created tho present 
multiplicity of Is. Where one part of the 
cliff Is weaker or composed of softer 
rocks than the rest, the waves in time 
excavate a cave; among the numerous 
examples of such, Fingars Cave on the 
Is. of Staffa, Scotland, and many caves 
on the C. of Maine, U.S.A., may be 
mentioned. S.-lines are affected by 
climate and temp, as much as the land. 
In Arctic climates the land is bordered by 
a fringe of ice, known as the ‘ico foot.* 
In the equatorial and warm seas certain 
kinds of trees grow on the Bhores and 
impede landing; of these the most 
important is t.lio mangrove-tree. Coral 
reefs also are found in these waters (for 
their formation and action, see Atoll, 
Coral, Great Barrier Reef, etc.). 
The waves and currents of lakes aro not 
so violent as those of the open sea, but 
the Cs. of lakes exhibit many features 
analogous to those of sca-Cs. The S. 
shore of Bake Frio, for instance, has been 
washed away so as to develop low cliffs 
of a fairly even front for many miles. 
When lakes aro formod at the buck of 
barriers of glacial drift, their waters may 
rise upon a land surface of much irregu- 
larity, and the Cs. of tlio lake thus be of 
very varied character. Lake Lucerne, 
Lake of the Woods, and Lake Superior 
arc examples of irregular lakes. The 
indication and measurement of C. -lines 
vary on maps according to tho scale 
thereof, as it is, of course, impossible 
to show as much detail on a small-.soalo 
map as on a largo one. When the scale is 
very large, two C.-lines will be shown, 
the ono showing the posllion at high- 
water, tho other at low-water mark. 
The measurement of tho C.-lino is also 
a matter of some difficulty, as when all 
irregularities possible aro included, tho 
length is of necessity greater. There 
aro two methods of measuring; the first 
way is simply from point to point of the 
headlands of tho C. Tho other wav is 
to include every bay and inlet, and to 
measure up every riv. to tbe point where 
the action of the title ceases. Tho ratio 
between these measurements is an Indi- 
cation of the coastal development of the 
country measured. See K. M. Ward, 
English Coastal Evolution , 1922. 

Coastal Command, development of 
‘Coastal Area, R.A.F.,* which was formed 
towards the end of the First. World War; 
to develop, in relationship with the 
Admiralty, all aspects of air co-operation 
in a war at sea; to administer and train 
the Fleet Air Arm on land, and to 
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develop flying boats for the defence of 
trade and imperial com muni cations. 
In 1937 the administration of the Fleet 
Air Arm was transferred from the C. C. 
to the Admiralty and the main function 
of the Command then became the pro- 
vision of trained shore-based squadrons 
for the defenco of trade and for closer 
co-operation with tlio navy in homo 
waters. Tho C. C. was divided into 
groups whose geographical boundaries 
conformed to those of the naval com- 
mands on Bhoro with which they were 
associated. These groups covered all 
Great Britain and N. Ireland, while there 
was a separate group in Iceland ( q.v .) 
and a station at Gibraltar. Each 
air force group and naval command had 
an Area Combined Headquarters, where 
tho operations room common to both 
services was situated. The army staff 
responsible for the anti-aircraft and other 
defences were normally part of head- 
quarters. In the operations room were 
boards and charts setting out all tho 
information shown separately in the 
rooms of the various combined head- 
quarters. while for plotting operations 
there were large wall maps of tho oceans 
showing the position of convoys, escort 
vessels, and enemy raiders at a glance. 
The efficiency of the various headquarters 
depended largely on a rapid and secret 
system of communications. Attached 
to headquarters of both groups and 
stations was a meteorological section, 
of vital importance for weather forecasts. 
In the Intelligence room information 
from tho air-sea front lino was received 
and interpreted. Tho interpretation and 
processing of photographs was the work 
of a specially trained staff. Intelligence 
officers had to be ablo to discover without 
delay all about enemy ships, their 
dimensions, armament, and cargoes; 
enemy convoys and their destination; 
enemy aerodromes and aircraft based on 
them; guns, balloons, and other dofenees 
surrounding targets. That tho work of 
the C. C. airmen in the Second World War 
was of the highest Importance might be 
inferred from the fact that their patrols 
for the protection of ocean convoys 
covered more than half the seas from the 
Arctic to the Equator, and from the bay 
of Biscay to the Ainer. shores, throughout 
the duration of the battle of tho Atlantic. 
It was due to spotting by their craft of 
the Bismarck {q.v.) weighing anchor for 
her first and final sortie that that warship 
was so soon sunk. Aircraft in use with 
tho command for general reconnaissance 
and convoy protection included both 
shore-based machines and flying boats. 
A m nrig the former were the Anson (later 
replaced by faster craft), tho Ainer. - 
built Hudson, the Liberator — well armed 
with gun turrets and a formidable foe of 
the Ger. Focke-Wulf and U-boats for 
which latter it carried depth-charges — 
and converted Wellingtons and Whitleys. 
The chief flying boats in use at the 
beginning of the war were the Stranraer 
(withdrawn in 1941), the London, the 
Sunderland, tho Anvcr.-built Catalina 
which bad no superior for long-distance 


patrol work (one was In the air for over 
twenty-six hours during the operations 
which ended in the sinking of the Bis- 
marck), tho Lerwick, and tho Northrop 
(a float-plane). Beauforts were used for 
torpedo attack; Hudsons, Whitleys, and 
Wellingtons for bombing; and Bcau- 
flghters and Blenheims for long-range 
fighting. At tho beginning of the war 
the Command had no more than 171 
aircraft and beyond their range protection 
for convoys had to be provided by air- 
craft carriers. Wellingtons were fitted 
with a device for exploding the magnetic 
mines laid by tho Gera, in Brit, waters, but 
such mine-sweeping from tho air was a 
hazardous task. From tho outset the 
Command joined with the navy in 
attacking the U-boat wherever and 
whenever it was located. The prison- 
ship Altmark {see Naval Operations in 
Second Would War) was discovered in 
Josing Fjord by C. C. reconnaissance. 
Valuable protection was afforded by 
Hudsons and other aircraft of C. O. for 
tho armada of small ships which evacuated 
tho Brit. Army from Dunkirk at a time 
when the numerous Ger. Heinkel machines 
dominated tho skies. The U-boat nest 
at St. Nazairo was frequently raided by 
C. C. in 1940 and after, and the dockgate 
there was destroyed in a combined- 
operations raid. Innumerable attacks 
were concentrated on Brest and on the 
Ger. battleships Schamhorst and Oncise - 
nau anchored there. Among the perils 
encountered by tho airmen of C. C. on 
their long and unremitting tasks, the 
chief was weather, a greater peril than 
even the enemy ‘flak* or his fighter 
craft. O. C. largely reduced the menace 
of the Foeko-Wulf. Frequently U-boat 
crews surfaced and surrendered to O. C. 
aircraft. With mine, bomb, and torpedo, 
C. C. maintained throughout the war an 
unrelenting offensive against the enemy’s 
shipping along the coasts of Europe, and 
thus imposed an ever-increasing strain 
upon hift laud communications. Set 
U.M.S.O., Coastal Commas, 1942. 

Coast Defence, required by a maritime 
nation to protect her commerce in time of 
war. The systematic defence of the coast 
by means of fortresses is a necessary 
protection to the navy, and such defences 
serve as a basis of operation and a safe 
harbour to the fleet. These fortifications 
also afford protection to the magnzines 
and collected stores and materials, with 
which tho fleet may be speedily equipped 
should war break out suddenly. Large 
inlets, bays, and riv. mouths are usually 
chosen as the safest sites. It must also 
be remembered that such depots, etc., 
arc liablo to attack by land as well ns by 
sea, nnd must be protected against attacks 
in tho rear and flankR. The fortress, 
then, must be ablo to obstruct any 
entrance on tho part of the enemy by 
cutting off any side channels, while 
leaving, at the same time, a free entrance 
to the home fleet. The fortresses are 
equipped with torpedo-boats, bomb- 
proofs, searchlights, etc., nnd a strong 
artillery is essential for tho proper defence 
thereof. In Great Britain the C. D. 
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1b procured by moans of a group of one or 
more fortresses, set at a certain distance 
along the sea coast. In each fortress is a 
fixed armament of heavy' and light 
batteries and quick-firing guns, which are 
used particularly to withstand a frontal 
attack by sea. There is also a movable 
armament of machine guns for use in a 
rear or flank attack by land. A large 
fortress is divided into sections, so that, 
by scattering the forts, the enemy may be 
prevented from concentrating their fire. 
Each group of batteries is under the 
control of fire commanders, the highest 
executive rank of artillery command. 
In modern warfare it is essential to have 
a strong army to back up the navy in 
time of difficulty, as was seen in the 
Russo-Jap. war. Accordingly, a strong 
coastguard corps should be supplied to 
prevent landing at any weak points 
along the coast. 

During the First World War, the 
greatest attack on C. D. was that at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles (q.v.) in 191.' S. 
when the allied fleets of Great Britain 
and France attacked the Turkish fort- 
resses. The land batteries were armed 
with 9- and 10-inch guns on each Ride of 
the entrance and 9-, 10-, 1 1-, and 14 -inch 
guns and mortars on each bank at the 
Narrows. The attack was carried on 
intermittently for about a month, but 
the fleets lost so heavily that it was 
decided to await the land attack. The 
combined attacks by land and sea failed 
to reduce the Turkish defences and the 
allied forces withdrew from the Gallipoli 
peninsula ( q.v .). It was expected in 
this war that the extensive use of air- 
craft and submarines- would change the 
character of C. Ds., but it was found 
that the counter-measures neutralised 
any forms of attack from these new 
machines of war. Aircraft proved to 
be particularly vulnerable to the C. D. 
artillery, which could, from concealed 

S ositions, also attack ships at a greater 
istance than formerly, and with better 
control of fire. On the other hand, shore 
batteries had to be better concealed 
and protected in case of an aerial bomb 
attack. In the Second World War 
coastal anti -aircraft guns were far more 
powerful than In the First World War 
and were far more numerous. Moreover, 
fighter planes had to be regarded as 
an essential factor in C. D. (See also 
Coastal Command for measures taken 
to protect coastal and other convoys ) 
Shore defences were more elaborate than 
In the First World War. In anticipation 
of a possible Ger. invasion cement 
blocks or anti-tank obstructions wore 
sown thickly along the coast whcrovf*r 
a landing might seem to he practicable, 
and formidable iron and wire barriers 
were erected in the sea a short distance 
off-shore. Further, mine-laving was 
much extended so as to render approach 
by enemy surface or other sea craft both 
difficult and hazardous. See Ammuni- 
tion: Army; Artili.fr y. Navy; Ord- 
Kancr; .Submarine Minks; Torpedo. 

Coast Erosion, see Coast Protection; 
Erosion, 


Coastguard. The C. service was organ- 
ised after the Napoleonic wars to prevent 
smuggling. It was under the control of 
the Customs until 1831, when It was 
transferred for administrative purposes 
to the Admiralty and, in 1856, placed 
entirely under the direction of the 
Admiralty, its purpose being the pro- 
tection of the shores of the United 
Kingdom. The coast is divided into six 
dints. : Scottish, E., S., W., S. of Ireland, 
and the N. of Ireland. The service is 
under the direct control of the admiral- 
superintendent of naval reserves. Each 
diet, is divided into forty -four diva., 
which in turn are divided into stations, 
over each of which Is an officer in charge. 
The total number of men in the service, 
including officers in charge of stations, 
petty officers, and seamen, is about 5000. 
The Cs. are generally men who liavo seen 
active service. Each dist. has a ship in 
command of a captain. The duty of the 
Cs. is to patrol the coast day and night 
between the stations, to signal to vessels 
out at sea In distress, to be ready for 
life-saving in time of shipwreck, etc., 
and they also havo duties in connection 
with the customs. In 1923 the Brit. C. 
service was reorganised and the Board of 
Customs and Excise and the Board of 
Trade now control the service. Since 
1925 it has been largely a life-saving 
service with very much reduced numbers. 
In the U.S.A. a C. service was created by 
an Act of Congress in 1915, absorbing the 
previous duties of the revenue cutter 
and the life-saving services. This service 
is responsible tor maintaining the N. 
Atlantic International Ice Patrol. See 
also under Sign a La. 

Coasting Trade,, shipping trade curried 
between ports of the same country. In 
Great Britain C. T. includes, by law, all 
trade by sea ‘from any one part of the 
United Kingdom to any other part 
thereof.* Formerly such trado was 
limited within the United Kingdom to 
Brit, vessels, but in 1H54 an Act was 
passed extending the privileges of coast- 
wise trade to foreign ships. There are 
special rates of harbour, pier, and dock 
tolls, and pilotage, tonnage, duties, etc., 
allowed to coasting steamers. Ships 
while they are engaged In C. T. may not 
deal with foreign ports; but certain 
provisions are made for steamers, from a 
foreign port, engaged in trade with more 
than one port in the United Kingdom, and 
for steamers, bound for a foreign port, 
that must, call for cargo or passengers at 
more than one port In the United King- 
dom. Great Britain is the only country 
that has opened her coastwise trade to all 
t he world, but, nevertheless, the share of 
foreign nations in the trade is only 
reckoned at about 10 per cent. The 
coastwise trade of Ofeat Britain In 
general amounts in total tonnage to a little 
more limn half the shipping entering tho 
ports of the United Kingdom. 

Before the First World War the tonnage 
of ships departing from Brit, ports on the 
O. T. amounted to 65,000.000 The post- 
war trade by 1930 had approached to 
within 15,006,000 of that figure, and by 
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1037 was over 65,000,000. In the U.8.A. 
a considerable domestic trade is carried 
on by water. About 230,000,000 tons of 
oargo are shipped annually from one port 
to another on the Atlantic and Pacific 
©oasts and in the gulf of Mexico. A C. T. 
also flourishes on the Great Lakes and 
commerce is conducted by water to the 
extent of 120,000,000 tons of cargo 
annually. On the Atlantic coast the 
centre of trade Is the port of New York, 
and about 2,000,000 tons of cargo are 
shipped annually from there along the 
coast to the porta on the New England 
coast. The trade from New York is 
mostly In wool, cotton, hides, and metals, 
and the return trade from New England 
to New York is of equal volume. In 
Canada the Brit, ships employed on the 
C. T. both between seaports and on the 
Great Lakes have a total tonnage of 
40,000,000 for steam and motor vessels, 
and 3,000,000 for sailing vessels. 

Coast Proteetion, result aimed at by 
the various devices which are adopted for 
the protection of the land from erosion, 
damage by waves, etc. The main object 
in the reclamation of land Is the increaso 
of cultivable, ground; it is principally in 
connection with *uoh reclaimed land that 
protective works are necessary, though in 
many cases they are adopted rather to 
prevent the encroachment of the sea than 
to retain land already won. There are 
two prin. kinds of protective works, sea- 
walls or banks, and groynes. There are 
three main kinds of walls, those with very 
sloping batter, vertical, or stepped batter. 
The best form appears to be a wall with 
an almost vertical face, or alternatively 
slightly stepped. The vertical face resists 
the action of the waves most, and is thus 
opposed to more force, but it also breaks 
the recoil; ft wall with a face sloping 
inward lias not so much resistance to meet 
at the first onslaught of the waves, but 
by its form it accentuates the recoil; a 
stepped wall breaks the force of both the 
waves and the recoil. In the case of the 
two former kinds of wall, they are parti- 
cularly liable to bo undermined by the 
action of the waves, and should be pro- 
tected at the foot by an ‘apron.* If the 
foreshore consists of hard rock this is not 
so necessary, as the shore itself fulfils the 
function. Generally speaking, however, 
sea-walls are not satisfactory, regarded as 
the sole means of protection for the coast, 
and must generally be supplemented with 
groynes. They are verv costly, and 
although they may seem at first to resist 
the erosive action of the sea, they, in 
reality, increase it. A ^ , , 

Tho other form of C. 1\, that afforded 
by the construction of groynes, is on a 
different principle. Groynes promote the 
natural accretion of detritus or eroded 
material on a beach by the construction 
of artificial shelter. The littoral drift of 
sand down a beach may be intercepted 
by means of groynes projecting from tho 
beach line, and so accretion of sand may 
take the place of erosion. This i«, of 
course, tho ideal result of groynes, but 
there are sev. difficulties and disadvan- 
tages to be overcome. The building of 
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groynes has, In fact, been a matter of trial 
and error. Erosion produces a littoral 
drift, and much of the drifted material is 
of necessity carried out and deposited in- 
deop water. If high groynes are used, 
the two sides of the groyne will not receive 
tho detritus equally, and one side will be 
denuded; this difficulty is found at 
Dungencss, Cromer, and Hastings, for 
example. The general effect of groynes 
is to render the adjacent portion, not so 
protected, more liable to the eroding in- 
fluence of tho wavos. The distance to 
which groynes can be carried out to sea 
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Promenade on sea-wall, at, * btone and 
wooden groynage. 

determines their efficacy In collecting 
drift: they should always reach low-water 
mark. The beach of any shore, which is 
composed of movable material, should 
gradually slope un to high-water mark in 
the form of an ellipse; the sea will then 
not do much damage, but roll in and out 
without, erosion. This result is attained 
by raising tho groynes slightly above the 
beach and promoting the accumulation 
of drift to looward, as the scour of tho 
waves is lessened and the passage of the 
detritus over the obstacle facilitated. As 
the drift accumulates, the groynes should 
be gradually raised. If necessary, and 
extendi d The direction of tho wind 
cont rols <. ue travel of the drift , as the latter 
veers with the wind. In England there 
arc examples of groynes of every design, 
laid out at every sort of angle. They 
used to be laid out at right angles, but no 
rule can be applied to a varying coastline. 
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for the groyne should be designed to meet 
squarely the waves driven by the prevail- 
ing winds. The proof of good design in 
groynage is that the accumulation either 
side of the groyne should be equal. Where 
a coast is fringed with sand dunes, the 
beach should be protected from erosion 
by a regular series of groynes; the dunes 
or the promenade then receive sufficient 
protection by a simple sloping wall, with 
a maximum inclination of two to one. 
Bridlington beach is protected by 
groynes, with very good results, as are 
the sandbanks at Poole harbour. Among 
other places at which groynes havo been 
instrumental in improving the condition 
of the beach may be mentioned Shoring - 
ham, Weymouth, Cromer, Eastbourne, 
Dymchurch, Deal, etc. A more detailed 
account of the groynes at Bridlington will 
serve to show the results in this particular 
case, and the general principles acted 
upon. Tho Bridlington beach, which 
rests upon boulder clay, was rapidly being 
lessened as tho result of increased erosion 
due to the erection of sea-walls. Groynes 
consisting of piles with dimensions of 
14 ft. by 9 in. by 9 in., made of pitch-pine, 
and ll-In.-by-4-in. planks, were erected 
along the seashore. To obviate tho 
denudation of the sand to leeward, the 
planking was at no time raised more than 
two strakes above sea level, but fresh 
planks were added as necessary. The pre- 
vailing gales in the winter arc S.E., and 
hence the groynes were slanted 10° S. of 
E., from the perpendicular. Tho cost 
of this operation was between 12s. 'Ad. 
and 185. per lineal foot, and very good 
results were obtained. In Poolo harbour 
the groynes were built at varying angles, 
and there is no doubt that if it had not 
been for these preventive measures the 
harbour would have been silted up. The 
timber groynes which were built on the 
beach between Label ng and Shoreham 
had the effect, in the course of a few 
years, of causing the high-water mark to 
recede 85 ft. Low wooden groynago has 
been used for the preservation of Romney 
Marsh. It was inexpensive and has 
proved successful. At Blankcnborghe, 
gToynes wero constructed which bad an 
excellent effect in checking the eroding 
action of the R. Scheldt. They were 
820 ft. long, and at intervals of C80 ft., 
they extended to below low-water mark, 
and were at right angles to the beach. 
In order to facilitate the even distribution 
of drift over the whole area to be pro- 
tected, and to lessen the erosion from 
wave action, the groynes were raised only 
slightly above the beach. They were 
built with wide tops and had a foundation 
of fascines and concrete, faced with brick- 
work or stone pitching. Tho result was 
to form practically an Ideal eloping beach 
(cf. supra ), on which wave action was 
reduced to a minimum. This type of 
groyne Is, however, too expensive for 
general use. The extension of groynes 
Below low-water mark is advocated by 
some engineers, and sis submerged wood, 
even when treated to a crcosoting process, 
is always liable to be attacked by such 
enemies as the teredo, concrete and other 


similar materials have been suggested for 
groynes. Experience alone will prove 
which is the best material. For C. P. in 
Holland sea-walls or dikes are used in 
addition to groynes, and for the protection 
of submerged banks fascine mattresses. 
Tho latter are made of willow brushwood 
and are ballasted with stone. The Zuider 
Zee has now been enclosed and partly 
reclaimed. The prln. method of con- 
struction for the enclosing dike is an 
exterior dam of boulder clay, and behind 
this sand covered with a layer of clay, 
having a facing of stone both sides. 

Another important feature of C. P. is 
dune llxation. Tho importance of this 
is recognised in the U.S.A., and grass is 
generally planted. In England marram 
grass has been used successfully, notably 
on tho Norfolk coast, and on shingle 
beaches for protection against on -shore 
gales tamarisk is recommended. 

Under the Coast Protection Bill (intro- 
duced in 1948) amending the law on O. P. 
against erosion, the council of each mari- 
time co., bor., or co. dist. will be tho 
protection authority. Orders may be made 
for setting up C. P. Boards, which will be 
empowered to raise money for protection 
work and to bold land. Development of 
land will not be allowed unless the pro- 
tection authority certifies that It is con- 
sistent with C. P. See W. H. Wheeler. 
History of the Fens, 1897, and The Sea 
Coast, 1902; F. M. du Plat Taylor, The 
Reclamation of Land from the Sea, 19111 : 
E. R. Matthews, Coast Erositm and 
Protection, 1934. 

Coast Ranges, system of mts. in N. 
America extending along Brit. Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, and California, and 
almost parallel to tho Pacific coast. 
These mts. aro very irregular, sometimes 
attaining to a great height and then re- 
maining at a comparatively low one for a 
considerable distance. Tho character of 
the scenery is also very varied, the mts. in 
some places being almost bare, and in 
other places being densely covered with 
thick forests of trees. In Brit. Columbia 
the Coast Range, called also Cascade 
Range, average a height of 6000-7000 ft., 
although somo peaks attain to a height 
of 9000 ft. Many of the trees on the 
slopes of the C. It. grow to an enormous 
height, of which the Douglas spruce is an 
excellent example, being 250-300 ft. high. 
In Washington tho mts. are called the 
Olympic group and are very rugged, the 
highest peak, Olympic, being 8150 ft. 
high. Tho rat. range diminishes in size 
in Oregon, averaging between 4000 and 
5000 ft. in most parts. In California the 
C. R. present an insignificant appe&ranoe 
for about 400 m. Further on, nearer San 
Francisco, they attain to a great height 
in some peaks, whilst not far from Los 
Angeles tho San Bernardino peak rises 
11,100 ft. high. 

Coatbridge, tn. of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, 9 m. E. of Glasgow, and ono of the 
eleven vlls. in the par. of Old Monkland. 
It bccamo a municipal bor., with the 
privileges of a royal burgh, in 1885. 
There are sov. large collieries and an im- 
portant iron and steel Industry. C. lies 
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In the centre of a mineral (list., and 
possesses in addition to sev. churchos a 
technical school, various municipal build- 
ings, and two fine parks. Pop. 43,000. 

Coatapeo, tn. in the Atlantic state Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 50 m. distant from the 
cap. Pop. 10,000. 

Coates, Albert, Eng. musical conductor, 
b. April 23, 1882, in St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), of wholly Eng. parentage. 
Educated at Buckhurst Hill School, and 
studied science at Liverpool under Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Returned to Russia. 
Entered Leipzig Conservatorium ; joined 
Nikisch's conducting class. Conducted 
Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg five 
years. Came to England in 1019, con- 
ductor to Sir Thomas Beecham at Covent 
Carden. Conductor of London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Royal Philharmonic 
Society. Director, Philhamionio Orches- 
tra, Rochester, New York, 1923 to 1925 
when he returned to England. Director 
of Brit, music-drama opera season at 
Covent Garden, 1936. Operas: Samuel 
Pepya (1929); Pickwick (1936). 

Coates, Eric lb. 1886), Eng. composer, 
b. at Hucknall, Nottinghamshire. He 
won a scholar , Hip at the Royal Academy 
of Music in 190b. For some years after 
1912 ho was prin. viola at Queen’s Hall. 
His compositions include chamber music 
and many songs and inarches. 

Coates, John (1865-1941), Eng. tenor 
singer, b. near Bradford ; began his music 
as a choirboy. When his voice broke ho 
had been trained as a baritone, and he 
pursued his career as a baritone in light 
opera in England and America for some 
time. In 1899 he was striving to achieve 
a reputation as a tenor, producing in that 
year Sullivan’s setting of Kipling’s 
Absent-minded Beggar. His chance came 
at Worcester three years later, and hence- 
forward the prov. festivals sought him for 
leading parts, especially in modern 
oratorio. He sang in Elgar’s later works 
at Birmingham, in Bantock’s Omar 
Khayydm there, and in Wolford Davies’s 
Everyman at Leeds. He made his first 
appoarance in London in 1894 at the 
Savoy Theatre, and eventually, in 1901, 
took part in tho Covent Garden opera. 
His name is inseparably linked with 
Elgar’s The Dream of Gcrontius, tho 
occasion of his first singing tho name 
part, in Worcester in 1902, being the real 
launching of Elgar’s masteripece on its 
career of wide popularity in England. 
Sang in different parts of Germany, and 
tho U.S.A. 

Coates, Joseph Gordon (1878-1943), 
New Zealand statesman, was b. at Mata- 
kohe, son of Edward C. t farmer. 
Educated privately. Became M.P. for 
Kalpara, 1911. Served with infantry in 
France, Jan. 1917 till Feb. 1919. 
Attained rank of major and received 
Military Cross. On return home took 
office under premier Massey; filled offices 
of postmaster-general and minister of 
public works. Became Prime Minister 
on death of Massey, 1925. His Reform 
party was defeated at the general election 
of 1928, and he was succeeded by Sir 
Joseph Ward, loader of the now United 


party. Held various offices in the 
Coalition Gov., 1931-35. 

Coatesvilie, bor. in Chester co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. , 37 m. W. of Phila- 
delphia. It is situated on Brandywine 
Creek. Its chief manufs. are paper, steel 
rails, and boilers. Pop. 15,000. 

Coat of Arms, see Arms, Coats of, and 
Heraldry. 

Coati, or Coati-mundi, genus of Pro- 
cyonidoe, related to the racoon. They are 
indigenous to N. and S. America, are 
gregarious and arboreal; the nose forms a 
mobile proboscis useful in digging up 
its food. 

Coats, James (1774-1857), founder of a 
cotton-tliread business in Paisley, which 
is now known as J. and P. Coats Ltd. 

Coats, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), sons of James C., b. at Paisley, 
both Scottish thread manufs. Both gave 
generously to many philanthropic schemes, 
and Paisley owes much to them. 

Coats Land, region of Antarctica, In the 
Amer. quadrant, skirting Weddell Sea. 
It was discovered by Bruce, and named 
after the brothers Coats. 

Coatzacoalcos : 1. Riv. in Mexico which 
has its rise in tho Sierra Madre, Tehuante- 
pec isthmus, and ultimately fails into 
Campeachy Bay. In length it is 150 m., 
and is navigable for about 30 m. from its 
mouth. 2. Puerto Mexico, port in Yera 
Cruz, Mexico, on the gulf of Mexico. The 
E. terminus of the Tehuantepec railway 
across tho isthmus, standing at the mouth 
of tho wide and deep C. R. Tho climate 
is hot. Two converging jetties about 
4333 ft. long extend from the mouth of 
tho riv. to the sea to prevent the formation 
of a bar. Its wharves are equipped with 
electrio cranes. The beach is tho main 
street. Pop. 20,000. 

Cob, see Horse. 

Cobalt, tn. in Ontario, Canada. 330 m. 
N. of Toronto, named from the abundant 
supply of cobalt ore. Nearly 300,000 
ounces of silver were produced in 1903-18, 
but niuoh less later. The first valuable 
discovery of ore was made in 1903. Pop. 
4000. 

Cobalt and Cobalt Ores. Cobalt (symbol 
Co, atomic weight 5-90) is a metal of 
the Iron group of elements. It Is a hard 
white metal resembling nickel, produced 
by tho reduction of its oxide or chloride 
by hydrogen or carbon. Like iron and 
nickel, it is magnetic, although to a lesser 
degree. The element is remarkable for 
the brilliant colours of some of its com- 
pounds. Thus a blue oolour is imparted 
to potash glass by the addition of a little 
C. salt, when C. silicate 1 b formed. C. is 
a relatively rare metal, but plenty of it is 
found mined with the silver ores in 
Ontario round about O. The chief ores 
are C. glance (CoAsS), the arsenide, 
and sulphide; smaltine (CoAs,)» the 
arsenide; and C. bloom, which is an 
arsenate of the metal. These are con- 
verted into oxide by roasting and reduoed 
with carbon. The metal itself is becom- 
ing increasingly important as a consti- 
tuent of various alloys, while its com- 
pounds are used in the m&nuf. of paints 
(both as pigments and as driers). C. 
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chloride gives a pink solution in water, 
which forms a favourite invisible ink; 
writing done with this liquid is invisible 
— more or less — when dry, but goes 
brilliantly bluo on warming. 

Cob&n, cap. of Alta Verapaz, Guate* 
mala, Central America. It is situated in 
the finest coffee dist. of the republic. 
Chalk is foimd there and made into 
crayons. Pop. 4640. 

Cobar, mnnicipallty and post tn. in oo. 
Robinson, 350 m. N.W. of Sydney, New 
S. Wales. The dist. is the contre of 
copper gold, and silver mining: wool- 
growing is also an industry. Pop. 4000. 

Cobb. Irvin S., b. Paducah, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., Jan. 22. 1876. and graduated 
from univ. of Georgia. Field various 
positions as reporter and on editorial 
desks in F*aducah, Louisville, and New 
York city, and then became a regular 
staff contributor to various Amer. maga- 
zines, specialising in the short story, of 
which he is considered one of the best 
modern exponents, particularly of the 
story in a humorous vein. Many of his 
stories deal with his native Kentucky, of 
which he has made himself a sort of prose 
laureate. Among his best known books 
are Old Judge Priest (1915) and lied 
1a lcker (1929). 

Cobbe. Frances Power (1822-1904), 
Eng. writer, and social investigator. She 
was a staunch supporter of women’s 
suffrage and the founder of the National 
Anti- Vivisection Society. Pub. An Es- 
say on Intuitive Morals (1855); The Duties 
of Women (1881); and The Scientific 
Spirit of the Age (1888). 

Cobbett, William (1763-1835), author 
and politician, was of lowly origin. As a 
lad he tilled the soil, but at the age of 
twenty became a solicitor’s clerk. Finding 
tbe life uncongenial, he enlisted and went 
with the 54th Regiment to New Bruns- 
wick. He was soon promoted to the rank 
of sergeant-major, and, entrusted with 
the keeping of the regimental accounts, 
he discovered peculations on the part of 
some officers. He secured his discharge 
and gave information to the War Office. 
A court-martial was summoned, but O., 
learning that he was to be confronted with 
perjured witnesses, fled the country. 
After a brief sojourn in France, lie went 
to the U.S.A., where he found full play 
for his talents as a pamphleteer. He 
became a noted character, and his fame 
spread to England, where many of his 
writings were reprinted. His hatred of 
shams and dishonesty eventually made 
him the defendant In a libel action, which, 
being decided against him, ruined him. 
He returned to England in 1800, and was 
taken up by the Tory leaders, Wyndham 
and Dr. Lawrence providing him with 
funds to start the Political Register in 
1802, which was pub. weekly until bis 
death. His Industry, as be was never 
tired of pointing out, was prodigious, and 
his output enormous. Besides writing 
the greater part of the Register, he was the 
author of many books, mostly of a utili- 
tarian nature, such as Cobbett' n Cottage 
Economy (1822) and The English Gardener 
(1829). He also originated and ed. the 
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Parliamentary History , the Parliamentary 
Debates (later to be known as Hansard ), 
and the State Trials. His most charac- 
teristic book is Advice to Young Men 
(1830); his best, Rural Hides (1830). His 
great merit as an author was his dear, 
vigorous stylo. An active politician, he 
was always on the side of tho oppressed, 
for whose cause he was always willing to 
suffer. Ho was prosecuted by the gov. 
in 1810, and imprisoned in Newgate for 
two years; and in 1817, on the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, he wont to 
Amorica to escape a second period of 
incarceration. It was his perpetual en- 
deavour to stir up the poor to demand 
better conditions and to secure a greater 
control of public affairs. He was, indeed, 
one of the most strenuous advocates of 
pari, reform, one of the most valuable of 
his pubs, the Register , reaching' a vast 
public. Appropriately enough, he was 
returned as a member of the first Reform 
Parliament, but he was then too old to 
achieve any marked success in a new 
sphere of activity. He had great, even 
overweening, self-confidence, and even 
where he failed, he showed the path to 
others, and many of the reforms that, have 
been effected since his day were due to 
his teachings. See L. Melville, The Life 
and Letters of William Cobbett in England 
and America , 1913; G. D. II. Cole, The 
Life of William Cobbett, 1924, 1947; 
M. Bowen, Peter Porcupine , 1935. 

Cobbler, The, or Ben Arthur, int. of 
Argyllshire, Scotland, 3 m. W.N.W. of 
Arrochar. It is 2891 ft. high and has 
some interesting rock -climbs. 

Cobden, Richard (1804-65), statesman, 
was the fourth of eleven children of a 
small Sussex farmer, who fell on evil days 
and had to part with his farm soon after 
Waterloo. Richard was taken charge of 
by relatives, who sent him to a rough 
and ready school In Yorkshire. Later he 
became a clerk, and then a commercial 
traveller, until in 1828 he set. up in business 
on his own account as a calico merchant 
in Manchester. The business prospered, 
and eventually the merchant became a 
manufacturer, and found time to remedy 
some of the defects of his education. 
Economics was his favourite study, and 
he became an active advocate of free 
trade. Ho gave expression to his views 
in pamphlets Issued respectively In 1835 
anu 1836, England , Ireland, and America , 
and Russia. Being a prosperous man by 
this time he offered himself as a pari, 
candidate tor Stockton at the first general 
election after Queen Victoria’s accession; 
but it whs not until three years later that 
this constituency sent him to Westminster. 
He was already a prominent member of 
the Anti -Corn Law Loague, which had 
been founded at Manchester in the 
autumn of 1838, and was supported by 
Charles Villiers and John Bright. To 
obtain tho repeal of the laws imposing 
a duty on the importation of com was the 
matter nearest hi9 heart, and it was on 
this subject that, on Aug. 25. 1841, he 
made his maiden speech In the House of 
Commons. How strenuously ho devoted 
himself to his self-imposed task is a matter 
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of common knowledge, and the argu- 
ments he adduced will be found set forth 
in his Speeches on Free Trade (collected 
in 1903). For years ho waged warfare 
against the protectionists, but at last 
circumstances aided him. Peel began to 
bo convinced of the necessity of bringing 
the question of the repeal of the corn laws 
within the range of practical politics, 
and during the Irish famine in Oct. 1846 
he declared that the only remedy was 
*tho total and absolute repeal for ever 
of all duties on all articles of subsistence.' 
Tho Cabinet did not agree with this 
deci°ion, and on Dec. 9 Peel resigned. 
Lord John Russell, who was for totul 
repeal of the duties, was sent for, and 
invited C. to take office in his admini- 
stration, but C. declined, believing that 
as a private member he could more 
effectually aid the cause he had at heart. 
Dissensions between Grey and Palmerston 
prevented Lord John from forming a 
ministry, and Peel returned on Dec. 20. 
In the following month he introduced a 
repeal Bill, which after much bitter 
debate in the Commons, received the royal 
assent on June 26. C.'s object was 
achieved, 'in.J ' ^ was hailed as the saviour 
of the poor. His exertions had, however, 
left him no time for the conduct of his 
own affairs, and his business waB on 
the verge of bankruptcy; but ruin was 
averted, for a grateful nation subscribed 
£80,000 as a testimonial to him. In I860 
another subscription was started and 
realised £40,000. Nothing that. C. did 
alter tho repeal of the corn laws was 
commensurate in value to his share m 
securing that measure, but after his 
prin. object was effected he strove in other 
directions to further free trade. His next- 
most important achievement was the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between France and England, to bring 
about which he went to Paris in Oct. 1859. 
He went as a private person, but when 
he had silenced tho objections of the Fr. 
protectionists ho was given official powers, 
and on Jan. 23, I860, he and Lord Cowley 
were the Eng. signatories to the treaty. 
‘Rare is tho privilege of any man,’ 
Gladstone sold in the liouse of Commons, 
4 who, having fourteen years ago rendered 
to his country one signal and splendid 
service, now again within the same brief 
span of life, decorated neither by rank nor 
title, bearing no mark to distinguish him 
from the people whom he serves, has been 
permitted to perforin a great and mem- 
orable service to his country.’ This public 
tribute was well deserved, for there is 
not a more Rincere or a less self-seeking 
man to bo found in the annals of Eng. 
hist. C. d. on April 2, 1865. See Lord 
Morley, Life of Richard, Col>den t 1881; 
J. A. Hobson, Richard Cobden , 1918. 

Cobet. Carol Gabriel (1813-89), Dutch 
classical scholar, b. ut Paris. In 1846 
was made prof, at Leyden, where he 
remained until his death. His chief 
works are Novas Led tones (1858); 
Varim Lection es (1873); Miscellanea Critica 
(1876); Obserrationea Critieee (1877); 
Collectanea Critica (1878); Rrievcn aan 
Geel (1892). 


Cobh (lortneriy Queenstown), port 
and rnrkt. tn. in the co. of Cork, Eire. 
It presents a picturesque appearance, 
with its houses rising in successive 
terraces on a steep slope. It was, until 
1913, a centre for the Amer. mails, 
and for the departure of emigrants. 
Originally called Cove of Cork, it was 
changed to its later name, Queenstown, 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s visit in 
1849. The name was again changed with 
the advent of de Valera’s Fianna Fail 
Gov. .to its present name. Tho climate 
is salubrious. Pop. 7000. 

Cobham, or Church Cobham, vil. in 
Surrey, England, situated on K. Mole, 
6 m. W. of Epsom. Pop. 5000. 

Cobham, Lord, see Oldcastle, Sir 
Joiin. 

Cobham, Sir Alan John, Brit, aviator, 
b. 1891; son of Frederick C. Educated 
at Wilson Grammar School. A farm- 
pupil in 1912; began a commercial career 
in City of London, 1913. Served in 
First World War, Aug. 1914 till Jan. 
1919 — three years m Franco; com- 
missioned 1917 in the Royal Flying Corps, 
afterwards R.A.F. In 1920, undertook 
aerial photographing for the Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company. Joined the 
Do llavillaiul Aircraft Company, 1921. 
Same year began series of long flights; 
flew 5000 m. round Europe. Another 
tour, 8000 in., round Europe and N. 
Africa, in 1922; in June flew from Bel- 
grade to London in a day. Flew 12,000 
m. over Europe, N. Africa, and Palestine, 
m 1923; also London to Brussels with 
6 h.p. engine. In 1924 flew from London 
to Rangoon and back. In 1925-26 flew 
London to Capo Town and back; in 1926 
England to Australia and back; won 
Britannia Trophy 1923, 1925, and 1926; 
and in last-named year was made K.B.E. 
lie was commander-pilot of a flying-boat 
expedition which flew completely round 
Africa, Nov. 1927 to May 1028. 

Cobitis genua of carp-like fishes popu- 
larly known as loaches, which are natives 
of Europe and the E. Indies. The 
spined loach is a European species found 
in Britain which makes a peculiar 
breathing sound. 

Coble, low, flat-bottomed boat with a 
square stern, of one ton burden, 20, ft. 
in length, and 5 ft. in breadth, rowed with 
three pairs of oars, and fitted with a 
lug-sail. It is used chiefly in the cod and 
turbot fishery. The name is also applied 
to a smaller boat in use by tho salmon 
Ashers. 

Coblenz, see Koblenz. 

Cob-nut, Filbert, and Hazel-nut, are all 
names or the fruits of various species of 
the cultivated hazel (Corylns), the parent 
form of w’liich Is C. aveiktna. The three 
fruits differ chiefly In the length of the 
husks or involucres, which in filberts (q.t>.) 
ore loxu'^r than tho nuts, about equal in 
cobs, ai " less In hazels. The fruits are 
edible and are largely cultivated as dessert 
fruits. C. tubulosa is the Kentish cob 
or great cob, also known as Lambert's 
filbert. It has a large thick -shelled mit, 
the kernel of which Is covered by a red- 
dish coat. Barcelona nut is sometimes 
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mentioned as a kind of cob or as a variety 
of Kentish cob. _ 

Coborn, Charles (1852-1945), Brit, 
music-hall comedian and singer, b. at Mile 
End, son of a ship agent. His true name 
was Colin Whitton McCallum and he took 
his stage name at random from C, Road, 
Bow. Began his professional career at the 
Alhambra, Sandgate. In 1877 he played 
the title role in The Man in the Moon at 
the Theatre Royal. He made a name at 
Oxford as a coster comedian. His out- 
standing successes were his songs The Man 
who broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, written 
and composed by Fred Gilbert, which he 
sang hundreds of times, and Two Lovely 
Black Eyes. Ho did much for the comfort 
of the music-hall profession by forming, in 
1885, the Music Hall Artistes’ Association. 
Reappeared in 1927 in the ‘Veterans of 
Variety’ and, later, in broadcast pro- 
grammes. In 1928 he pub. a vol. of 
reminiscences with the title of his Monte 
Carlo song. 

Cobourg, cap. tn. of Northumberland oo., 
Ontario, Canada, 77 m. N.E. of Toronto, 
and situated on the N. shore of Lake 
Ontario. It possesses a good harbour, 
and has woollen mills, foundries, car and 
carpet mamifs. l’op. 0000. 
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Cobra, Portuguese name for sev. 
poisonous snakes in the colu brine genus 
(family Elajpidte ) Naja common to S. Asia 
and Africa. The most familiar of these 
is N. tripudiavs , or C. da capello, the 
hooded snake of India. The colours vary 
from pale brown to dark grey in some 
specimens, while others are dark brown 
and bear spectacle-like hliick and white 
markings on the neck, a portion of tin; 
body which becomes a hood-liko expansion 
when the creature Is roused. In habit tho 
O. is usually nocturnal, and unless at- 
tacked is not, as a rulo, dangerous ; its diet 
consists of small vertebrates, e.g. rats and 
frogs; its length may bo from 4} to 6 ft. 
Although It is terrestrial and conceals 
itself among stones during the day, it can 
both swim and climb gracefully and well. 


A', hajc is the spy-slange or Cape spitting 
snake and tho Egyptian asp (a.v.). 

Cobra, King, or Giant, see Hamadrtap. 

Coburg, tn. of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, Germany, formerly cap. of the 
duchy of C., and residence of the duke of 
Saxe-C. -Gotha alternately with Gotha; 
situated on the Itz (trib. of It. Main), 
about 26 m. from Bamberg, 48 m. from 
Gotha. The Marktplatz contains Theed’s 
statue of Albert tho prince consort, the old 
ltathaus, gov. buildings, and tho largo 
arsenal with its fine ducal library. In tho 
Schlossplatz are the ducal palace of Eliren- 
burg, containing fine paintings and a state 
banquet hall, the theatre, various churches, 
and Sch wan thaler *s statue of Duke 
Ernst I. On the citadel abovo tho tn. is 
tho old castle and fortress of the dukes of 
O., recently rostorod. It was one of tho 
most celebrated structures of the Middle 
Ages, said to date from the early tenth 
century. It is now a museum of art and 
antiquities. Luther took refuge there, 
1530; it defied Wallenstein’s attacks, 
1632. C. manufs. basket-work, thermos 
flasks, and porcelain, has breweries and a 
vcgetablo market. Pop. 30,000. 

Coca, see under Cocaine. 

Cocaine (G J7 II„0 4 N), chief alkaloid 
found in the leaves of tho coca -tree. 
Erythroxylon Coca is a shrub of the order 
Erythroxylaccee; it attains a height of 
6 - 8 ft., and is met with in many tropical 
countries, particularly in S. America, 
where tho natives have long been in 
tho habit of chewing tho leaves for 
the stimulating effects produced. When 
tho practice has been long indulged In, tho 
appetite for ordinary food fails, the 
subject tends to rely on the drug, and 
eventually collapse occurs. As an occa- 
sional tonic, however, coca leaves have 
considerable value, and arc said to ciiuhle 
the Indians to perform remarkable feats 
of endurance. The properties of tho 
plant were demonstrated in Europe by 
Ghristison, and many preparations of 
value as stimulants have been made with 
coca leaves extract as an important 
constituent. Many alkaloids have been 
round in tlio leaves, the most important 
l)oi ng C. One extract is first made by 
steeping the coca leaves in hot water, 
the solution is then treated with lend 
acetate in order to precipitate tannin, 
etc., and the lead in the filtrate is pre- 
cipitated by tlio addition of sodium 
sulphate. The solution is then rendered 
alkaline with soda and tho C. extracted 
with ether and purified by recrystal- 
lisation from alcohol. C- forms colourless 
prisms melting at 98° C. It is soluble 
with difficulty in water, but forms salts 
readily. Tho preparation usually em- 
ployed in medicine is the hydrochloride 
(C 17 H„0 4 N t HCl), which is readily formed 
by neutralising the alkaline extract with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporating tho 
solution to crystallisation. The most 
important property of C. is Its capacity 
for removing all sensation of pain on local 
application, and it is used for this purpose 
In dentistry and other minor surgical 
operations. Taken by the mouth, it 
acts first as a stimulant and then as a 
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narcotic. It resembles caffeine in its 
effect on the nerve-centres, and atropine 
m its effect on the respiratory and 
circulatory organs. The dose for internal 
use is from | to 2 grains. For injection 
to produce local anocsthosia a *2 - 8 
per cent solution of tho hydrochloride 
is employed. C. has been found of great 
use in eye operations. When applied 
to the conjunctiva, it dilates the pupil 
and abolishes pain. For some time after 
the application there is paralysis of the 
function of accommodation, so that 
tho patient does not see clearly. For 
producing local anaesthesia various 
methods are employed, according to tho 
nature and seat of the operation and the 
depth of anaesthesia desired. Simple 
external application to the skin has little 
effect, but the effect on mucous membrane 
is to produce a tingling followed by 
numbness with partial or total loss of 
sensibility to pain, according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the subject. There is 
usually a blanching of tho surface, owing 
probably to constriction of tho blood- 
vessels. Short operations in tho nasal 
passages may bo rendered paiuless by the 
application of C., ul*o such operations as 
the removal of tonsils. A deep local 
anaesthesia can be produced in a superficial 
part by hypodermic injection. This is 
not only used for dental and other small 
operations, but also on occasions when 
general anaesthesia is dangerous or 
undesirable. Its use is avoided when 
possible, as in certain persons it is liable 
to cause depression of the heart, with 
possibly fatal results. Another dis- 
advantage of its uso If the impossibility 
of sterilising C. by beat as it decomposes. 
There is therefore some danger of septic 
germs being introduced, although a 
fairly strong solution is not a favourable 
medium for tho grow'th of micro-organ- 
isms. It is true that the distressing 
symptoms consequent upon the use of 
ether or chloroform are avoided, but C. 
is not free from painful after-effects, and 
sometimes tho sensibility of the part is 
increased when the influence of the drug 
has passed away. C. is sometimes used 
to produce spinal analgesia, though It has 
been largely superseded by stovaine, 
eucaine, and novoeaine. Tho method 
employed is the Injection of tho solution 
into the sac containing the spinal cord in 
tho lumbar region. The effect produced 
is insonsibllity to pain in tho lower part 
of the body. A danger always present 
in the administration of C. is tho possi- 
bility of setting up tho drug habit. Its 
employment, for instance, to modify 
recurrent pains tends to produce a craving 
for O. which is much more insidiously 
developed and moro difficult to eradicate 
than the craving for alcohol. The 
patient simulates pain to procure tho 
drug, even to the point of self-deception. 
The firm cstab. of the habit leads to moral 
degeneration, sleeplessness, emaciation, 
and death. The suppression of the im- 
proper uso of narcotics came within tho 
activities of the League Opium Committeo 
of tho League of Nations, before which 
body much evidonco of such usage was 


given in Geneva in Jan. 1929. The 
Brit, delegate. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
presented a report on the activities of a 
factory in Holland whose illicit operations 
amounted to 3,350 oz. of C., much of 
which was consigned to China. Attention 
was also drawn to the amount of informa- 
tion contained in the It. report on the 
methods employed in the underworld 
for the distribution of C. and on the closo 
relations existing between the C. traffic 
and the white slave traffic. The report 
also dealt with the ingenuity in concealing 
their trade of those trafficking in this 
drug and to the part sometimes played by 
pharmaceutical chemists in selling it at 
greatly enhanced prices. 

Cocamas, see Cocom\s. 

Cooanada, seaport in the Godavari 
dist., Madras, India, 86 m. S.W. of 
Vizagapatam; it has exports of cotton, 
rice, sugar, and cigars. Pop. 53,000. 

Coca Wine {V\ num cocx), wino used for 
stimulating effects, and consisting of one 
part. of C. and eight parts of sherry. It 
is strongly medicated, and must contain 
half a grain of alkaloid In the ounce, 
otherwise it is necessary to have a 
licence before it can be sold. A %veaker 
preparation, containing one in tw'enty 
or thirty of a sweet red wine, is some- 
times sold by wine merchants. 

Coccajo, Merlino, see Folenoo Tkofilo. 

Cocceius, Johannes (originally Koch or 
Kohen) (1603-69), Dutch Hebraist and 
theologian. lie was one of the leading 
exponents of the federal or covenant 
system Oi. theology, an ‘important 
attempt ... to do justice to the his- 
torical development of revelation.' His 
disciples w'ere known by the name of 
Gocoeians. His chief works were Summa 
Doctrinx de Food ere et Testamento Dei 
(1648); Isjricon et Commcntorius Scr mortis 
Uetyraici et Chaldaici Veteris TestameriU 
(1669). 

Cocceji, Heinrich von (1644-1719), 
Ger. Juri.it whose Juris Fvbfici Pmdentia 
for a long time remained the text-book 
of Ger. civil law. 

Cocceji, Samuel (1679-1755), son of 
Heinrich von O. From prof, in Frankfort - 
on -Oder, be passed thr ugh tho various 
offices, until in 1747 he became the 
chancellor of Frederick tho Great. He 
wrote Forum Sy sterna Jurisprudentue 
(1744-52). 

Cocoo, Coco, Scratoh-coco, Taro, and 
Eddoes, are all names given to Colocasia 
esculenta, an E. Indian species of Aracese. 
The C. is often used as a foliage plant; the 
rhizomes contain a poisonous property, 
hut lose this when they are boiled, and 
form a nutritious food for the natives. 

Coccoliths, or Coccolites, are small, 
sauccr-like disks found in the ooze of the 
Atlantic, sometimes singly and sometimes 
aggregated together. It is considered 
probable Mi at they are the remains of 
unicellular marine algec. 

Cocooloba, genus of Polygonaceae, 
consists of tropical plants of very hand- 
some appearance, some of which produce 
edible fruits. There are more than 129 
species, restricted to tropical and sub- 
tropical America. C. uvifera , tho seaside 
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grape, Is a small tree, the leaves, wood, and I Cup final, and again at Wimbledon in 
bark of which are powerfully astringent singles, 1030-33. Became a professional 


owing to the presence of tannin, and a 
decoction called JamaicA kino is evapor- 
ated from them. The wood is valued for 
oabinet-making and contains a colouring 
matter used as a dye; the fruit is edible 
and is sold in VY r . Indian markets, but is 
little valued. 

Coooosteus, curious genus of fossil 
fishes characterised by having a scaleiess 
tail, while the head and body were covered 
witn largo bony tuberculated plates. 
Some of the species were very large, and 
good specimens of C. decipiens have been 
fount) in Scotland. 

Cocculus, the dried berry of Anamirta 
(formerly Menispermum) coccuht. C. 
indicus is the commercial name. The 
berries contain a poisonous activo prin- 
ciple known os picrotoxino, about which 
great care is exercised when it is used 
medicinally. 

Coccus, genus of hemipLerous-homo- 
teroua insects typical of the family 
oocidre, of which the species are called 
familiarly scale-insects or mealy bugs. 
The females are wingless, and of a very 
degenerate type; when adult they fix 
themselves to a plant by means of their 
proboscis, and remain there until they 
roduce their young and die. The males, 
owever, are devoid of mouth -parts, and 
consequently do not live long after ful- 
filling their one duty, that of fertilising 
the females. They are unlike their mates 
in being beautiful and well-developed 
creatures with anal cerci and a single pair 
of wings. .Some of the cocci ds are 
destructive to vegetable life, while others 
are of value to man. Such are C. cacti, 
(Dactylopus coccus) which yields cochineal, 
and V. (or Oossyparia ) mannifera (C. 
mamriparus) which exudes the honey-dew 
supposed to be th6 manna of the O.T. 
I'his latter occurs on the loaves of 
Tamarix gallica var, manmfer a. ‘Lac* 
is produced by an Indian coccid (see 
Shellac). 

Coccyx, terminal portion at the lower 
and of the spina) column, consisting of 
four or five vertebra?. 

Cocentaina, tn in the prov. of Alicante, 
Spain, » m. from Alcoy. It has manufs. 
of silk, linen, and paper. 

Cochabamba, second city of importance 
in Bolivia, has a pop. of 50.000 at an 
altitude of 8135 ft. The prov. (pop 
about 500,000) of which it is the cap. is 
sometimes called the granary of the 
republic. There arc large herds of cattle 
and rich forests. The city Is the distri- 
buting centre for E. Bolivia, and then? is a 
rich mining region. C has a cathedral, 
univ., high schools, hanks, air lines to 
Sucre, etc., and a railway to Oruro. 

Cochet, Heijri, Fr. lawn tonnia player; 
b . 1001, ot. Lyons. Learned game there 
an covered courts. Regional champion, 
and military champion, of France 1921; 
many other continental victories. In 
19*27 won men’s singles at Wimbledon; 
tn 1928 U.S.A. singles, and doubles at 
Wimbledon. In 1932 won the all- 
England plate at Wimbledon, but was 
•defeated by Vines (U.8.A.) in the Davis 


player in 1933. 

Cochin (Tamil kaci, harbour): 1. 
Dependent state of India within the 
presidency of Madras, of area over 1300 
sq. m. Mostly a low tract of land 
between the W. Ghats and the sea. Its 
chief products are cotton, rice, cardamoms, 
ginger, indigo, coco-nuts, and pepper. 
Teak abounds, and sait is manufactured 
on the coast. The cap. Is Ernnkolam, 
but the rajah lives at Tripunthora. The 
cbiof commercial centre is Mattancherl. 
Numerous backwaters and coast lakes 
facilitate internal communication, and a 
metre-gauge line was constructed (1902) 
connecting Ernakolam and Shoranur. 
The pop. consists largely of Hindus and 
Christians. Many Jews reside in the 
suburbs, some of them of the black 
type. Till the ninth century a.d. C. 
was part of the anet. Chera or Kerala 
kingdom. The apostle Thomas is said 
to have gone there, but hist is obscure 
till the arrival of the Portuguese. Vasco 
da Gama reached the Malabar coast in 
1498. In 1663 the Dutch drove out the 
Portuguese; 17 76, Ilydor All of Mysore 
became suzerain; 1791, Tippoo ceded C. 
to Britain. Pop. over 1,205,000. 2. Tn. 

on the Malabar coast, near the entrance 
to the great lagoon of Travancore, about 
95 m. from Calicut. Here Vasco da 
Gama d. rt has an arsenal, a harbour, 
and shipbuilding yards, and carries on 
much maritime trade. The first pos- 
session of the Portuguese in India, taken 
from them by the Dutch, 1663, and by the 
Brit., 1795. It was formally ceded to 
England, 1814. T t is the see of a Catholio 
bishop and of two Syrian bishops. The 
people are chielly Christians, Hindus, and 
Muslims. Christian and Jewish colonists 
have existed since the first eenturv a.d., 
the Christians forming the sect of Nasar&ni 
M&ppil&s. The colony of block Jews 
claim to have been settled in India in the 
fourth century. Pop 25,000 

Cochin China (Fr. or Lower), Fr. 
possession In 8.E. of Asia m the extreme 
8. of Fr. Indo-Ohina. Also called Gia- 
Dinh, or Narn-ki (country of the S.). 
Hounded by Cambodia and A imam, on 
N., S.E. by S. China Sea, and W. by 
gulf of Siam. A peninsula in the S„ 
ending in Point Ca-Mau, It separates the 
China Sea and gulf of Slam. Off the 
const are Condor Is. (Puio Kondor) and 
Pulo Obi in the China Sea, and the Fu 
Kwok group in the gulf of Siam. Its 
area is 26,476 Hq m. C. C. is inostiv a 
broad, low-lying, alluvial plain, including 
the deltas of the Mekorttr and Dongnai 
Rs., together with the Saigon U. and the 
Great, and Little Vaiqos. The coast 
region is swampy, and cane -covered 
marches stretch far inland. Two canals 
connect the Rnssak arm- of the Mekong 
with the gulf of Siam. The climate is 
subject to monsoons and Is unhealthy 
for European*. Towards the N. there is 
higher land, mt. summits rising to about 
2000 ft. In the W. are the last outliers 
of the Elephant Mis. of Cambodia. 
Forests in the N.E. contain valuable 
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woods for shipbuilding and cabinet- 
making. The gamboge-tree abounds. 
There are two railway tines, Saigon to 
Mytho and Saigon to the frontier of 
Annam, also a One links Loc NInh with 
Ben Dongxo, the terminus of the O. C. 
tramway; and a complete network of 
roads, but the rlvs. and canals are still 
more important. O. C. is an agric. 
country. Bloe is the prin. crop, being 
over 3,000,000 tons a year. Next come 
areca nuts, betei nuts, coco-nuts, sugar- 
cane, maize, mulberry, cotton, pepper, 
palm oil, rubber, sweet potatoes, earth- 
nuts, coffee, oranges, and bananas. 
Water-buffaloos are much used for labour, 
also zebus. Among other animals found 
there are the elephant, rhinoceros, deer, 
wild boar, tiger, and many smaller 
animals. Peacocks, snipe, partridges, 
pheasants, and woodcocks also abound. 
Minerals are not very abundant, but 
phosphate of lime Is found at Ha-tien, 
lignite and granite quarries are worked 
and salt is produced on the coast from 
lagoons and pits at Saktrang, Baclieu, 
and Baria. The large cultivators, es- 
pecially those owning estates in the W., 
ruthlessly cxplat'!. the tenant-farmers, by 
reserving for themselves not only most 
of the benefits, but making further by 
exactions through loans. The most 
recent figures show that O. C. is still 
the leading rice-growing colony of Indo- 
China, the number of tons produced in 
1937 being 3,155,000 as compared with 
Tonkin. 1,735,000; Annam, 1,032,000; 
and Cambodia, 9G0.000. The greater 
part is used for domestic consumption. 
There are twenty-seven rice-mills In 
Cholon, mostly in Chinese hands. 
Rubber-growing began in C. C. some 
thirty -eight, years ago, and soon spread to 
Cambodia; present area under hevea in 
C. C. being about 100,000 hectares (Cam- 
bodia about 30,000 hectares). Pepper 
cultivation is carried on on the borders of 
C. C., but suffers as an export crop from 
Fr. W. African competition. In 1937 
the distilleries of C. C. produced 150,000 
hectolitres of alcohol. Three sugar re- 
fineries have been set up in Saigon, the 
combined output being 18,000 tons of 
sugar, besides rum and alcohol. With 
Cambodia C. C. is a centre of sericulture 
in Indo-China. The majority of the pop. 
are Annamoso. There are also Cam- 
bodians and Chinoso, with a few Mois, 
Malays, and Europeans. In religion over 
a million are Buddhists, and about 75,000 
are Rom. Catholics. The Fr. have estab. 
very many schools, mostly conducted by 
native teachers. Trade is chiefly in the 
hands of the Chinese, the main centre 
being Saigon. Native Industries produce 
Jewellery* mats (at Saigon and Raah-Gia 
(or Rach Gla) especially), pottery, cigar- 
ettes (Saigon and Cholon), and soap 
(Cholon). Storms prevail in May and Aug., 
while In July, the brief dry season, fever 
and dysentery are common. The seasons 
are very regular and harvests good. 
Irrigation and drainage are carried on 
energetically in the central and 9. W. pro vs. 
O. O/s role ae an exporting colony In- 
creases: the value of her exports is four- 
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fold that of Tongking, while both Annam 
and Cambodia have only an Insignificant 
export trade. The exports include rice* 
dried fish, pepper, hides, gamboge, areca 
nuts, copra, cotton, cardamoms, spices, 
live animals, dyes, isinglass, and silk. 
For administrative purposes there are 
four prove. The governor of C. C. is 
under the orders of the gov. of Indo-Chlna 
and (before 1941) was assisted by a Privy 
Council. There was also an elected 
colonial council consisting of twenty -four 
Fr. and native members. C. C. was 
represented In the Fr. Parliament by one 
deputy. Local affairs are entrusted to 
native officials. The cap. is Saigon with 
a pop. of 112,000 (1936) (with Cholon, 
300,000 in 1945). Other important 
places are Cholon, Bienhoa, Long-xuyen, 
Chau -doc, Bentre, and Tay-ninh. The 
Khmer kingdom (at its zenith from ninth 
to twelfth centuries a.d.) included much 
of modem C. C., the rest being under the 
empire of Champa (ended in fifteenth 
century). The Auoameso took the E. 
region in the seventeen tl» century, and in 
the eighteenth they occupied the W. also. 
Hence C. C. was formerly a name for the 
old kingdom of Annam, extending to the 
S. of Tongking. About 1861 C. C. came 
under Fr. rule, becoming a Fr. colony, 
1867. In 1887 It united with Cambodia, 
Annam, and Tongking to form the Indo- 
Chlnase Union. From the capitulation 
of Japan in 1945 Brit, troops landed In 
C. O. to disarm the Jap. and keep order. 
The Fr. authorities acknowledged their 
debt of gt ati tilde to the Brit, for the 
loyalty with which they carried out their 
mission until tho arrival of Fr. troops 
under Gen. Lecderc. The Brit, occupying 
authorities well understood the necessity 
of close co-operation between the colonial 
powerR in face of the cleverly conducted 
propaganda against colonial empires. 
The control of Leclerc’a troops was 
methodically extended, and all centres 
of resistance gradually overcome. On 
March 6, 1946, a preliminary agreement 
was concluded between Fr. representatives 
and those of the revolutionary party 
Vict-Namh, by which the latter was 
to become a free republic of the Fr. anion. 
The eventual reunion of C. C. f Annam, 
and Tongking was foreshadowed, and pro- 
posals made to sound popular opinion 
through the machinery of a referendum. 
In 1947 a republican form of gov. was 
instituted in C. C. Pop. (1936) 4,616.000. 
For bibliography see Inj>o-Cbina, 
French. 

Cochineal, natural dyo-stuff employed 
In dyeing scarlet, crimson, and orange, 
and In the preparation of the pigments 
lake and carmine. It consists of the 
bodies of the female Insects of the Coccus 
cacti (family Coocidre, order Henalptera), 
bo called because the chief food of the 
species la a variety of cactus, particularly 
the nopal, found in Mexico and Peru. 
It is now also cultivated in Algiers, 
Spain, etc. The insects are collected 
from the plants Into bags. And killed either 
in an oven or by exposure to the sun or 
steam. Different kinds of treatment 
produce the various varieties of C., the 

B 
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best being known as silver, the next as 
black, and an inferior quality as granlila. 
The use of C. reached Europe from Mexico 
in the sixteenth century. 

Coohleeus, Johannes (properly Dobneck) 
(1479-1552), Rom. Catholic controver- 
sialist and writer, ft. at Wendelstein. He 
sat on the Rom. Catholic side in the first 
commission at Augsburg, and at the 
Regensburg Colloquy in 1546. His best 
known work is Cornmentaria dc Adis et 
Scriptus Lutheris (1549: Ger. ed. 1580 
and 1582). His Kleine Schriften were ed. 
by J. Schweizer in 1920. Other works 
are De Matrimonio Regis An glue (1535); 
Scopa in Araneas Ricardi Morysini 
Angli (1538) (both written strongly 
against tho marriage of Ilenry VTIl. of 
England with Anne Boleyn); and Historia 
Hussitorum (1549). His lifo has been 
written by Spahn, 1898. 

Cochlea, see Ear. 

Cochlearia, genus of cruciferous plauts, 
growing wild in Europe and Asia Minor. 
Armoracia lapnthijolia, the horse-radish, 
grows in Britain, but is not in reality a 
native, tho wild specimens being evidently 
escapes from gardens; tho root is a well- 
knowu condiment. C. officinalis, tho 
scurvy-grass, is a native of Britain found 
in muddy places near tho sea-coast; the 
fresh plant is a stimulant and possesses 
antiscorbutic properties. 

Cochran, Sir Charles Blake (ft. 1875), 
Eng. theatrical manager, ft. at Lindfleld, 
Sussex. Educated at Brighton, where he 
was influenced towards the theatre by 
Aubrey Beardsley. In America he acted 
from 1&90 to 1893. - In 1897 he produced 
John Gabriel liorkman. His first London 
production was Sporting Simpson, at the 
Royalty Theatre in 1902. He hns pro- 
duced more than 100 shows of all kinds. 
Made a big success with The Miracle 
at Olympia. Has won fame also as a 
promoter of large-scale entertainments of 
all kinds — including boxing and wrestling 
matches. It was C. who introduced 
Hackcnsehmidt. Pub. The Secrets of a 
Showman (1925); Cock-a -doodle -da (19411; 
and 1 Showman Looks On (1945). 

Cochrane, Sir Alexander Forrester 
Inglia (1758-1832), Eng. admiral who 
took part in the actions off Martinique in 
the Montague, 1780. In 1795 he seized 
two large Fr. store ships out of a squadron 
of five. In Lord Keith’s expedition to 
Egypt in 1801 he commanded the A lax, 
and in 1806 he took a prominent part in 
the battle off San Domingo, being second 
in command under Duckworth. He was 
uncle of the celebrated A dm. Thomas 
(Lord) O., earl of Dundonald, and fnther 
of Adm. Sir Thomas John C. 

Cochrane, Douglas Mackinnon Baillie 
Hamilton, twelfth Earl of Dundonald 
(1852-1935*. Brit, soldier. He entered 
the 2nd Life Guards in 1870; served In the 
Nile expedition from 1884 to 1885. and in 
Stewart’s march to the relief of Khar- 
toum. and fought at the battles of Abu- 
Klea and O on hat.’ In the Boer war he 
was present at the battle of Colensn. and 
at the head of tho 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
was the first to enter Ladysmith at the 
raising of the siege by Sir Redvcrs Buller 


Feb. 28, 1900). Commander of the Brit, 
orces in Canada, 1902-4, but recalled by 
tho secretary of state for war in conse- 
quence of his publio criticism of one of 
the ministers. 

Coohrane, Robert, Earl of Mar ( d . 1482), 

Scottish architect, and a favourite of 
King J ames III. He is supposed by some 
to have boon associated in the building 
of Parliament House at Stirling. After 
his accession to tho earldom, probably 
about 1479, he was seized by the order 
of Lord Angus and other nobles, and 
hanged over Lauder bridge. 

Coohrane, Thomas, tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald (1775-1860), began his career in 
the navy when about eighteen years old, 
and In 1801, when ho held the post of 
commander of the Speedy , distinguished 
himself in the service. Some years later 
he was elected member for Westminster, 
and endeavoured in that capacity to re- 
form the Admiralty. He saw a good deal 
of service against France, but at Aix 
roads in 1809, he was not successful in his 
attempt to bring about tho destruction of 
the Fr. fleet, and although the fault was 
the caution of C.’s admiral, C. had to hear 
tho blame. In 1914 ho suffered expulsion 
from the navy on a false charge of fraud, 
was expelled from Parliament, and was 
imprisoned. He escaped, and was re- 
elected for Westminster. He was, how- 
ever, recaptured, and had to serve one 
year’s imprisonment. He entered the 
service of Chile and commanded that 
country’s navy during the war of Libera- 
tion, winning sev. fights. After this he 
did brilliant service in defence of the 
independence of Brazil. (1823-25), and 
in 1827-28 was in the service of Greece. 
By the year 1832 he had managed to 
regain his position in the Eng. Navy, 
being marie on admiral. He also served 
as commander-in-chief In the N. Araer. 
and W. Indies station, 1848. It was 
under C. (then a captain) that Marryat 
in 1806, started on his first voyage In 
H.M.S. Imptrieuse for tho Mediterranean 
( see autobiographical incidents in Marry- 
at’fl Frank Mildmay) 'Capt. Savage’ In 
Peter Simple is generally conceded to be 
meant for Capt. C., of the Imp&rieu&e. 
C.’s Autdnography contains a hist, of the 
I mptrievse . Ho wrote Th e A utobiography 
of a Seaman, 1860-61. See life by his 
son; and J. B. Atlay, The Trial of Lord 
Cochrane before Lora Ellenoorovgh , 1897; 
C. Lloyd, Lord Cochrane f 1947. 

Coohrane, Sir Thomas John (1789- 
1872), Eng. admiral, son of Adm. Sir 
A. F. I. C. While commanding the Sur- 
prise, 1813, ho captured the Decatur, an 
Araer. privateer, afterwards assisting in 
tbc attacks on Washington and Baltimore. 

Cock, Edward (1805 92), Brit, surgeon, 
who was apprenticed at the age of sixteen 
to his uncle. Sir Astloy Cooper, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. On the estab. of 
Guy’s Hospital he was appointed the 
demonstrator of anatomy. lie was con- 
sulting surgeon there In 1871. He was 
probably the first who [>orformed the 
operation of cesophagotomy. His chief 
work was Practical Anatomy of the Head , 
Neck, and Chest (1835). 
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Cookade, modern substitute for the 
badge worn in olden dafs on the dress or 
appointments of the servants of the 
house. Custom Is the only authority for 
its use, and excepting casual references in 
the description of military accoutrements, 
no official recognition of the C. occurs. 
Probably the earliest Cs. known were 
those which wore worn in Scotland for 
William of Orange at the time of the 
revolution. The white C. was that worn 
by the Jacobites, while a black one was 
used by the house of Hanover and by the 
household of the estab. gov. From the 
hats of the military it passed on to those 
of the civil servants of the Crown, and as 
headgear changed in fashion, the use of 
the C. became confined to servants only. 
Hence the custom of generations was 
estab. by which the use of the C. is con- 
fined to the servants of those who bear 
commissions from the Crown or Its dele- 
gates, i.e. justices of the peace, who receive 
commissions from the lord-lieutenant of 
the co. 

Cockaigne, Land of (O.F. coquaigne, 
modern Fr. cocagne, coming through It. 
cocagna and Lat. coquere to cook, and 
perhaps literally meaning land of cakes), 
imaginary land familiar in medieval 
romances, in which It was possible to 
live a luxurious life of perfect idleness. 
All the features of the landscape were 
good to eat or drink; the rivs. were of 
wine, the houses of cakes and sweet- 
meats, and the streets of pastry, while 
roasted geese and fowls and buttered 
larks went about asking to bo eaten. 
There is a thirteenth -century Eng. poem, 
The Land of Cockaygne, which ridicules 
monastic life. The term has been applied 
to London in its aspect to the rustic of 
the city with streets paved with gold, 
and this has probably led to its frequent 
confusion with cockney. 



cockatoo 


Cookatoo, bird belonging to the family 
Pelttacidse, of the sub -order Psittaci, of 
the order of the Cuculiformos. They are 
closely related to the true parrots, with 
which they are commonly considered. 
True Cs. are light in colour, generally 
white with tinges of red and orange. 


They are found in Australasia and the E. 
Indian Is. The term is often extended 
to include allied genera of dark plumage, 
such as the black C. In heraldry a C. is 
a beast with head, shoulders, and legs of 
a cock, and the body, wings, and tail of a 
wyvern. 

Cockatrice, fabulous monster believed in 
in anct. and medieval times (see Pliny, 
Natural History , and Aidrovandus, seven- 
teenth century), Haid to come from a 
cock's egg hatched by a serpent and to 
possess deadly powers, being able to 
wither plants (except rue) and to kill men 
and animals (except the weasel) by its 
glance. The cock's crow killed it — hence 
travellers took the bird with them as a 
protection. In the Bible C. merely means 
a very venomous reptile. It is sometimes 
identified with the basilisk. 

Cockbum, Sir Alexander James Edmund 
(1802-80), lord chief justice of England. 
Came of anct. Scottish stock; son of 
Alexander C. of the diplomatic service, 
lie was educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; became a barrister in the Middle 
Temple, 1829; recorder of Southampton, 
1840-46; Q.C., 1841; M.P. for Southamp- 
ton, 1847-56 ; solicitor-general, 1850. His 
opening speech in the prosecution of 
Palmer In the celebrated Rugeley murder 
case in 1856 is famous as a forensic model 
of its kind. C. defended (1843) the crazy 
Scotsman, McNaughten, who shot Sir 
Robert Peel’s secretary, Drummond, and 
estab. the defence of insanity, initiating 
the general rule ( see MoNauohten'b 
Cask ). Briefed against Attorney-General , 
Thesiger, in the case of R. v. NewmaD 
(later Cardinal Newman), a libel prose- 
cution lau nclied against Newman who had 
denounced a profligate Rom. Catholic 
friar named Achilli, who was lecturing 
on Rom. Catholicism in England. The 
verdict against Newman was set aside. 
C. was knighted in 1850; in 1851 he 
was made attorney-general ; recorder of 
Bristol, 1854-56; and became lord chief 
justice of court of common pleas in 1856, 
of court of queen's bench in 1859, and 
of England in 1874. C. was presiding 
judge in the TIchborno trial and an 
arbitrator in the Alabama dispute. A 
man of brilliant abilities and of high 
reputation as a judge. See The GreviUe 
Memoirs', J. McCarthy, History of Our 
Own 'Times ; and S. Ballantine, Experi- 
ences. 

Cockbum, Mrs. Alicia, or Alison (c. 
1712-94), writer of Scottish songs, b . at 
Fairnilee, Selkirkshire, her maiden name 
being Rutherford. In 1731 she married 
Patrick C., an advocate, the son of Adam 
O., lord justice-clerk, and the brother of 
C. of Ormiston, the father of Scottish 
agriculture. She became a famous Edin- 
burgh hostess, being noted for her wit, 
sprightliness, and conversational powers, 
and numbered among her intimate friends 
Scott (to whom she was distantly related), 
David Hume, John Home, and Lord 
Monboddo. She had considerable poetical 
abilities, and is best known for her version 
of The Flowers of the Forest , which first 
appeared in Tht Lark in 1765 . Other 
songs by her appo&r in Johnson's Musical 
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Museum, 1853. See her Letters and I 
Memoirs , ed. by T. Craig Brown, 1900. 

Cookburn, Catharine (nde Trotter) 
(1679-1749). Eng. miscellaneous writer, 
whose works include Verses on Con- 
greve's 1 Mourning Bride ' (1697); three 
tragedies: Agnes de Castro (1C9C), Fatal 
Friendship (1698), and The Unhappy 
Penitent (1701); Love at a Loss (1701), a 
comedy. His writings in dofence of Locke 
and other philosophical works. 

Cookburn, Sir George (1772-1853), 
Brit, admiral who served under Nelson 
with the frigate Minerve during 1796- 
1802. From 1803 to 1805 he commanded 
the Phaeton in the E. Indies; and in 1813 
took an important part in the capture of 
Washington; in 1815 became commander* 
in-chief at St. Helena, having conveyed 
Napoleon there from Plymouth. 

Cookburn, Henry Thomas, Lord (1779- 
1854), Scottish jurist and judge, b. near 
Edinburgh, the son of Archibald C., a 
baron of the Scottish court of exchequer. 
In 1831 he becamo lord rector of the univ. 
of Glasgow, and in 1834 was promoted to 
the bench as one of the lords of the court 
of session, under the title of Lord C. Ho 
was appointed a lord commissioner of 
justiciary in 1837. He pub. a Life of 
Lord Jeffrey (1852), while Memorials of 
his Time , a book full of humour and 
interest, was pub. posthumously in 1856. 

Cookburn, Sir John Alexander (1850- 
1929), Anglo -Australian statesman, b. 
at Corsbie, near Duns, Scotland; in 1875 
he settled in S. Australia, and in 1884 was 
elected to the House of Assembly as 
representative for Burra, anti in 1887 for 
Mt. Barker. Ho was minister of edu- 
cation, 1885-87: Premier and chief 
secretary, 1889-90; chief secretary, 1892; 
minister of education and agriculture, 
1893-98. Made R.C.M.G. in 1900. Ho 
represented S. Australia at the Federal 
conferences and at numerous international 
congresses, and wrote Australian Federa- 
tion (1901). 

Cookohafer, or Melolontha vulgaris , 
lamellicom coleopterous Insect in the 
family Sfaraboeidte and section Melolon- 
thides. The larvae arc found in dung or in 
decaying vegetable matter or buried in 
the ground. The beetle is of a brownish 
colour, is over an inch in length, and is 
destructive to crops. When in flight it 
emits a loud whirring sound. Its life 
is short, but the larval stage is of very 
long duration, lasting from three to live 
years, most of which time is spent at 
some depth below the soil. The C. Is 
common to continental Europe, hut is not 
so frequently found in England. 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas ( b . 1397), 
Brit, physicist, formerly Jacksonian 
prof, of natural philosophy at Cambridge, 
and since 1946 director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Estab. of the Ministry 
of Supply. Working under Rutherford 
at Cambridge he constructed (with 
Walton) apparatus for accelerating atomic 
nuclei to very high Speeds, and with this 
was able to produce the first examples 
of completely artificial transmutation 
(f.e. the conversion of nuclei of one 
element to those of a different kind). 


Cock-fighting 

Rutherford had previously shown that 
such transformations sometimes occurred 
when alpha particles from radioactive 
material collided with atoms, but prior 
to (Vs experiments no nuclei had been 
artificially accelerated to speeds sufficient 
to produce similar changes. 

Cookonzie and Port Seton, fishing port 
on N.W. coast of E. Lothian, Scotland, 
on the firth of Forth, 1 m. E. of Preston- 
pans, which is its station, and 4 m. N.E. 
of Musselburgh. The two vils. now form 
one small port. Pop. 2800. 

Cooker, Edward (1631-76), Eng. en- 
graver and teacher. His famous Cocker's 
Arithmetic , pub. posthumously by John 
Hawkins, 1678 (confined to commercial 
questions only), was popular for nearly a 
century. More than 100 eds. were sold. 
* According to Cocker* became a proverbial 
phrase. 4 Daniel’s Copy-book lngraven 
by Edward Cocker, Philomath, 1664,* is 
preserved in tho Brit. Museum. Other 
works were A Guide to Penmanship , 
Tutor to Arithmetic, and Compleat Arithme- 
tician . See Pepys’s Diary , Aug. 10, 11. 
1664, and A. Do Morgan’s Arithmetical 
Books from the Invention of Printing to the 
Present Time, 1847. 

Cockerell, Charles Robert (1788-1836), 
Eng. architect. Ho assisted in the 
excavation of the jEginetan and Phigalian 
marbles. In 1819 ho became surveyor to 
St. Paul’s; and from 1840 to 1857 was 
prof, of architecture at the Royal 
Academy. Among his best-known works 
are the Taylor buildings at Oxford, 
1841-42. 

Cockerell, Sir Sydney Carlyle (5. 1867), 
Brit, palaeographer, educated at St. 
Paul’s school. From 1889-92 was a coal 
merchant. Secretary to Wm. Morris and 
the Kclmseott Press, 1892-98 (see on this 
Mourns, William). Director of the Fits* 
william Museum (q.v.) 1908-37. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge 1910-16, of 
Downing College, 1932-37. A literary 
executor of Wm. Morris, Wilfrid Scawon 
Blunt, and Thomas Hardy, lias written 
various bibliographical monographs, es- 
pecially on illuminated MSS. 

Cockermouth, Eng. tn. in Cumberland, 
at confluence of Derwent anrl Cocker Rs., 
25 in. from Carlisle. Wordsworth’s 
bp., 1770. Bordering on the Lake Dlst. 
There are coal mines near; flax and 
woollen mills; it inanufs. hats, hosiery, 
and paper, also thread for art needlework. 
There are interesting ruins of an old 
castle built about the eleventh century, 
destroyed by the Parliamentarians, 1648, 
There are also Rom. remains near by. 
Pop. 5000. 

Cocker Spaniel, smftll breed of dog, 
believed to bo of Sp. origin; reared for 
work with tho gun. especially for wood- 
cock shooting. It has a soft, wavy coat, 
black, red, or cream; short legs, square 
muzzle, and long, low*fiet ears. See also 
under spaniel. 

Cook-fighting, anct. and widely 
practised sport, consisting of the pitting 
against each other for fighting exf specially 
bred and trained game-cocks. It appears 
to have been known in India, China, and 
Persia, and was introduced into Greece 
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from the K. during the time of Thomls- 
tocles. From here it spread to Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Rome, and from Rome 
northward and westwards over the 
greater part of Europe. In most Euro- 
pean countries it is now illegal, but it is 
still practised in Spain, and is popular In 
Sp. S. America, China, Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula. It was probably intro- 
duced to England at a very early date by 
the Roms., but our first definite know- 
ledge of it comes from a description by 
Wm. FitzStophen, in the reign of Henry 
II., of the cock-fights at schools on 
Shrove Tuesday. It reached its highest 
popularity in the time of Edward III., 
and though it was prohibited, on account 
of the gambling it entailed, about 1366, 
tt continued to be a favourite sport for 
many centuries. Henry VIII. built the 
famous royal cockpit at Whitehall, and 
the pastime was known as the royal 
diversion during the time of the Stuarts. 
James I. and CharleB II. were enthusiastic 
devotees, the former being said to have 
attended at least two fights a week. C. 
was rigorously opposed by the Puritans, 
and Cromwell managed to suppress it 
entirely for a short tixue. It was finally 
abolished by law in 1849, but is still 
carried on more or less clandestinely. 
The sport was introduced into Scotland 
about 1681, and here partridges were 
frequently used instead of cocks, while 
fax Wales a special form of combat, 
known as the Welsh main, was evolved. 
The oook-pits were usually circular, about 
20 ft. in diameter, consisting of a stage 
covered with matting and surrounded 
by a barrier round which the audience 
stood. Almost every tn. in the kingdom 
bad one, the larger prov. cities three or 
tour each, and London a considerable 
number, of which the best known were In 
Westminster, Drury Lane, Jewin Street. 
Birdcage Walk, Pall Mall, the Haymarket, 
and Covent Garden. The usual form of 
combat was that In which an agreed 
number of pairs of birds fought together, 
the final result being decided by tho 
majority of victories on one side or the 
other. In tho Welsh main, on the other 
hand, eight pairs fought, and the eight 
victors wore paired and fought again, 
and so on till only one bird was left alive. 
There was also the battle royal, in 
which a certain number of birds wore set 
upon each other and left to fight till all 
but one wore killed. The game fowl is 
probably the nearest modern variety to 
theforiglnal Indian Jungle-fowl. A cock is 
fought when one or two years old, and is 
trained by diet and exercise for about 
a month previously. Tho wings, tail, 
hackle, rump, and comb are all carefully 
trimmed, and spurs, from 1 to 2 1 in. long, 
attached to the heels. 

Oookie-leeky, or Cooky-leeky, soup, 
oommon in Scotland and the N. of 
gland, made from a fowl boiled with 


Cock Lane Ghost, imposture which 

n tly agitated London about 1762. 

louse In Cock Lane, Smithfleld, 
tenanted by a man named Parsons, was 
said to be visited by mysterious noises 


and by the apparition of a Mrs. Kent, 
who had d. there two years before. 
Inquiry revealed that the visitation was 
the work of Patsoos’s little daughter, 
aged eleven, and was a scheme on the 
part of Parsons to blackmail Kent by 
making it appear that ho had murdered 
his wife. Parsons was condemned to 
stand in the pillory three times and to two 
years’ imprisonment. The house was 
visited by large crowds, among them 
being Dr. Johnson. 

Cockle, popular name of members of the 
Cardiidee, a family of eulamellibranchiate 
molluscs. The species are widely distri- 
buted in many seas, especially those of the 
tropics. The shells are strong, heart- 
shaped, and ribbed, and the foot is long 
and bent. By means of this foot the Cs. 
burrow in mud and sand and also leap 
over the sand for a short distance. 
Cardium edule Is the edible C. familiarly 
known In Britain as an article of diet. 

Cockney, contemptuous term applied to 
a Londoner, strictly speaking to one born 
within the sound of the bells of Bow 
church. Various more or loss fanciful 
etymologies of the word have been 
suggested, but there is little doubt that 
that given by Dr. Murray of *cocken-ey * *= 
‘cock’s egg,’ which came to mean a 
child overlong nursed, and so a milksop, 
is the correct one. The term seems to 
have been first used of Londoners in 
particular in the seventeenth century. 

Cook of the Rock, or Jtupicola , genus of 
S. Amer. p^ssoriform birds, the moles of 
which are very handsome, with a purple- 
crested head and general orange colour, 
and have the curious characteristic of 
performing a strange dance before an 
assembly of their species. The hen bird 
is dull-coloured, and does not partako of 
her mate’s antics. 

Cook of the Wood, see Capercailzie. 

Cookpen, par. 2* m. S. of Dalkeith. 
Dalhousie Castle, formerly the residence 
of the marquess of Dalhousie, governor- 
general of India 1847-56, is now a school 
for boys. The grounds include those of 
tho Laird o’ G. of Scottish song. Pop. 
5700. 

Cook-penny, payment formerly made 
by the scholars of certain schools, espe- 
cially in the N. of England, to their 
master at Shrovetide. It was originally 
intended to defray the expenses of cook- 
tlghting, a regular institution at the 
schools. 

Cockpit, originally the enclosed space 
devoted to the sport of cock-fighting. 
The site of an old O. opposite Whitehall 
was used for the erection of a block of 
buildings used by the Treasury and 
Privy Council, and the name survived 
until the nineteenth century. The name 
was also given to a theatre built in the 
early seventeenth century on the site 
where the present Drury Lane Theatre 
now stands. Tho C. was also the place 
in the old sailing men -of -war where the 
wounded were attended to during action, 
and was situated near the after-hatchway 
under the lower gun-deck. 

Cockroach, term employed in speaking 
of either the whole family of orthopterous 
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Insects known as Blattidic, or of certain 
members only of the family. The species 
are very widely distributed, and tho Brit., 
black-beetle is a true* C. f bearing little 
resemblance to a beetle. Some of the 
species are wingless, but usually the male 
has two well-developed pairs of wings — 
a stiff front pair called the tegmina, and 
a membranous hind pair — and tho 
female bears rudimentary structures to 
represent each pair. In habit the Insects 
are omnivorous and nocturnal. The 
female has a broader abdomen than the 
male, and her eggs are laid in hard 
capsules. PhyUodromia gerrnanica , the 
croton bug of America, is common also 
In Europe, and is a representative species 
of C.; Blatt-a (or Periplaneta) orientalis 
is tho pest of Brit, kitchens. ( Periplaneta 
Is also the generic name given by some 
entomologists to a flying species, P. 
americana , and to tho Australian C., 
P. australasise. See L. C. Miall and A. 
Denny The Structure and Life-history of 
the Cockroach , 1886. 

Cockscomb, see Celosia. 

Cock’s-loot Grass, pasture grass of 
Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, valued 
chiefly as a food for sheep very early in 
the spring before its young leaves have 
had time to become tough. 

Cookton, Henry (1807-53), Eng. 
novelist, b . in London. Only remembered 
for two of a number of novels: The Life 
and Adventures of Valentine Vox, the 
Ventriloquist (1840); and Sylvester Sound 
the Somnambulist (1844). 

Codes, Horatius, see Horatius Cocles. 

Coco (plant), sec Cocco. 

Cooo, riv. of Nicaragua, Central 
America, known alsb as Wanks, Segovia, 
Yoro, Herbias, and Telpanesa. It rises 
In the N.W. in tho dept, of Segovia, and 
forms part of the boundary between 
Nicaragua and Honduras, flowing into 
the Caribbean Sea'at Cape Gracias-a-Dios. 
It is navigable for about 150 in., but largo 
vessels cannot pass the sand-bar at tlio 
mouth. 

Coco (or Cuoco), Vincent (1770-1823), 
It. politician and man of letters, was made 
member of the Royal Council by Josexdi 
Bonaparte after the battle of Marengo. 
His best known works are Platone in 
Italia, which may be described as a 
phllosophcial novel, and Revoluzioni di 
Napoli. 

Cocoa and Chocolate are derived from 
the cocoa bean, fruit of the tree Theot)roma 
Cacao, member of the family Sterculiareic, 
related to mallows and linden . Two other 
species have some commercial importance : 
T. pentagona and T. sphaerocarpa. Origin- 
ally wild In Central America; now cul- 
tivated in tropical belt 20° N. and S. of 
uator, requiring mean shade temp. 

° F. with only occasional variations of 
15° above or below, and rainfall of at 
least 50 in. per annum, without marked 
seasonal fluctuations. The prtn. pro- 
ducing countries are Africa (Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Fr. and Portuguese W. Africa); 
America (Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, etc. ; 
Ban Domingo, Trinidad, and other W. 
Indian is.); also Ceylon, Java, and Now 
Guinea. The possibility of commercial 
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production In Malaya, Brit. Guiana, etc., 
is being explored. 

The tree is 15-25 ft. high, with broad- 
leaved luxuriant foliage. Flowers are 
small, pale pink, pale yellow, wax -like 
texture; the fruit produced in pods; buds, 
flowers, and fruit at all stages of develop- 
ment are present simultaneously; pods 
grow on main trunk and branches. A 
tree produces 6000 flowers, but only ten to 
sixty mature. Pods differ in size (6 to 
10 in.), shape (gherkin or lemon to melon) 
and colour (yellow, maroon, crimson- 
purple). There are two main varieties: 
Criollo (lemon -shaped, broad at stalk end. 
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A WEST AFRICAN COCOA FARMER 
HARVESTING HIS CROP 

skin soft and furrowed) and Forastero 
(smoother and harder with great variety 
of shapes). The pod contains twenty to 
forty seeds (‘beans’) in white pulp, sweet 
and faintly acid to flrst taste but bitter 
and astringent on biting. Criollo seeds 
are large, plump, and white; Forastero 
smaller, flatter, and heliotrope; some trees 
yield both colours. The yield varies, but 
the typical 1-lb. pod produces 4-oz. seeds 
= li oz. commercial cured bean. Yield 
higher in Brit. W. Attica, but average 
yield of dried cocoa in all growing coun- 
tries probably 2 lb. per tree (■» 1 lb. 
commercial cocoa powder) or less. Criollo 
gives good quality and moderate yield, 
Forestero medium quality and high yield. 

Cultivation, Harvesting , and Marketing . — 
In S. America and the W. Indies culti- 
vation Is ou plantations, in W. Attica on 
small native-owned farms. Trees are 
protected from wind by other plantings 
and usually from sun, but practice varies; 
they can be intermingled with ‘catch 
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crops,' e.g. yams. The tree bears at 
four to five years, reaches maturity at 
ten to fifteen years, and continues for 
thirty to forty years. Ripe pods are 
present throughout the year, but there are 
usually two harvests. The pods are 
separated from tree by cutlass (machete) 
or hooked knife on a long pole (goulot). 
The pods aro then cut open, and the beans 
and pulp scooped out: these are placed 
in heaps on ground and covered with 
leaves, or in 'sweating boxes’; the pulp 
ferments and drains away. This process 
matures the beans and changes the 
interior to chocolate brown. This is 
necessary in order to produce beans of 
suitable quality. The beans arc then 
dried, preferably in the sun. Brit. W. 
African cocoa is (1949) marketed by 
Gold Coast and Nigerian Cocoa Marketing 
Boards, the share allocated to Britain by 
tho International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee boing purchased by Ministry of 
Food and reallocated to manufacturers. 
Consumers* representatives still act as 
buying agents. 

World Production , Consumption, and. 
Price . — The most remarkable feature of 
world production is the ononnous growth 
of the industry i.* the Gold Coast, to which 
cocoa was introduced about 1879. Tho 
export in 1890 was a mere 80 lb., while 
to-day, with Nigeria, Gold Coast produces 
more than half tho world yield, and nearly 
double the whole world production of 
1909. In 1939 world production reached 
a poak of over 700,000 metric tons, of 
which Brit. W. Africa accounted for nearly 

400.000 tons. In the samo year world 
consumption nearly equalled production, 
U.S.A. taking nearly 300,000 tons and 
the United Kingdom over 100,000 tons. 
Production of course decreased in coun- 
tries affected by war, e.g. the Gold Coast, 
where labour was diverted to military 
service, and other countries reduced 
production through dislocation of mar- 
kets. In the crop year ended Sept. 
1948 tho International Emergency Food 
Committee allocated world production of 

699.000 tons (including 284,000 tons from 
Brit. W. Africa) to consuming countries. 
U.S.A. received 278,000 tons and United 
Kingdom 103,000 tons. Gold Coast 
production has also been affected by 
'swollen shoot* and other diseases. 
Favourable weather, however, gave an 
excellent yield in 1948-49. The price paid 
by Brit, manufacturers for cocoa beans 
reached its lowest level, 32s. fit/, per cwt., 
in 1933. In 1938 it was 41s. 8tf. After 
that prices were controlled. They rose 
to 62s. 8 d. in 1946 and to 2378. 2d. in 1948. 
In U.S.A. prices reached a peak of 4G cents 
alb. (25 5s. per cwt.) in Nov. 1947. The 
great increase in price after tho war was 
largely due to removal of ‘ceilings' by 
U.S.A., in conjunction with high world 
demand. By 1949 there was considerable 
recession In prices. 

Manufacture. — Tho initial processes in 
manuf. of drinking cocoa (powder) and 
chocolate for eating and drinking are the 
same. Mechanical sieves and magnetlo 
separators remove foreign bodies from 
beans, which are roasted in revolving 


drums heated by coke fires, gas Jets, or 
super-heated steam. This brings out the 
aroma and facilitates breaking of bean 
into small pieces ('nib') and winnowing 
away of shell. Blending takes place at 
this stage. The nib is then ground. 
Owing to the high fat (‘cocoa butter’) 
content (56 per cent), grinding produces 
a viscous brown liquid, as fat is melted by 
heat generated. When cool the liquid 
solidifies. Hydraulic presses, exerting 
pressure up to 6000 lb. per sq. in., 
extract a fixed proportion of cocoa butter, 
which is refined for chocolate manuf. and 
other purposes. Cocoa remains as dry 
hard cakes, which are broken up, ground 
and reground to powder, ana sifted 
through silk for drinking cocoa. In a 
modern factory all stages of production, 
including tin-making, are embodied in a 
series of ‘linked processes' involving 
automatic and semi-automatic machinery, 
gravity being largely used for conveyance 
of material. 

Eating Chocolate. — While cocoa powder 
consists of bean minus some of its cocoa 
butter, chocolate contains full butter 
content of bean plus extra cocoa butter 
added to compensate for increased bulk 
due to inclusion of sugar. Eating choco- 
late is of two main kinds: moulded and 
couverture (or confectionery). Couver- 
ture for covering fruits, nuts, biscuits, 
preserves, and other ‘centres’ needs a 
higher proportion of butter than chocolate 
for moulding into blocks. Balance in 
production of cocoa and chocolate is 
therefore important to tho manufacturer. 
Ho does n t want to buy cocoa butter 
nor, generally speaking, to produce a 
surplus, though there is a market for this 
in manuf. of other confectionery and of 
cosmetics and other pharmaceutical 
preparations. In chocolate manuf. finely 
powdered sugar, extra cocoa butter, and 
cocoa ‘mass’ are mixed and ground in a 
nnSlangeur, in which heavy granite rollers 
rotate on a revolving granite bed. The 
material is kept warm enough to be plastic 
and is delivered to a series of refining 
machines. The first consists of rolls 
revolving at different speeds and delivers 
the chocolato in dry, flaky condition. 
Another process is couching (so called 
from shape of machine: Ft. conche , a shell) 
in which semi-liquid mixture is mechani- 
cally kneaded for long periods. For 
confectionery chocolate a fluid product is 
required. ‘Centres’ pass on a moving 
wire mesh under a curtain of chocolate. 
Decoration is added with a fork or other 
implement. Hand-covering is also prac- 
tised, centres being dipped into bowls of 
liquid chocolate with a decorating fork. 
Moulded chocolate is less liquid. It is 
run into moulds, shaken mechanically, 
and knocked out (in form of blocks, bars, 
sticks, etc. ) when cool and set hard. Fruit 
(e.g. raisins) and nuts (whole or chopped) 
can be ud xod in before moulding. 

Milk Chocolate is made with dried 
powdered milk or with fresh liquid milk. 
In the latter case, partially evaporated 
milk is mixed with chocolate mass and 
sugar. Factories for this purpose have 
been estab. in dairy dials., and the 
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partially finished product ( # crumb’) is 
sent to the parent factory for the final 
stages of irianuf. 

By-products . — Apart from cocoa butter, 
by-products of the industry are cocoa 
shell, a constituent of some cattle foods, 
and the drug, theobromine, a useful 
stimulant. 

Constituents and Food Value . — Cocoa 
nib consists typically of 55-66 per cent 
fats, 25 per cent carbohydrates, 12 per 
cent proteins, and the balance of salts, 
iron, etc., yielding 2975 calories per lb. 
A good brand of plain eating chocolate 
is composed of 32 per cent fat, 60 per cent 
carbohydrates, and 5 per cent proteins 
(— 2500 Calories per lb.); milk chocolate 
made with fresh milk of 37 per cent fat, 
54 per cent carbohydrates, and 9 per cent 
proteins (= 2600 Calories per lb.), while 
cocoa powder has about 28 per cent fat, 
34 per cent carbohydrates, 18 per cent 
proteins, and 20 per cent other con- 
stituents ( = 2100 Calories per lb.). 

Consumption. — Pre-war consumption 
(estimated) in the United Kingdom of 
chocolate and sugar confectionery was 
7*1 oz. (representing 5-3 pence) per head 
per week, of which 3*2 oz. (2*9 pence) 
was chocolate. When the United King- 
dom was consuming over 7oz. per week, 
consumption in U.S.A. was 44 oz. When, 
under rationing, consumption in tho 
United Kingdom was reduced to 3 oz., 
U.S.A. reached peak consumption of 
6*3 oz. (1944). The total consumer value 
in the United Kingdom in 1939 was about 
£54,000,000, of which about one- third 
represented Ingredients, one- third manu- 
facturing costs and one-third, cost of 
distribution. In 1948 Ingredient costs 
represented about half of value. 

Employment . — Between 1900 and 1939 
the Industry was largely mechanised, 
output being more than doubled while 
employment increased by one-fifth. In 
1939 82,300 (26,400 men and 55,900 
women) were employed, but rationing and 
other disturbances of economic conditions 
reduced total number to 35,600 In 1943. 

History . — Cocoa beans were first 
brought to Europe in 1494 by Columbus, 
but be did not realise their value. Cortez , 
who conquered Mexico in 1519, noted the 
use which the Aztecs of Mexico made of 
cocoa beans and he introduced chocolate 
as a beverage into Spain. Cortez found 
that the Aztecs, believing that It was a 
gift to man from the gods, consumed large 
quantities of a preparation made from the 
roasted and ground bean called chocolatl. 
Montezuma, tho Aztec emperor, and his 
court were said to use fifty jars a day. It 
was beaten to a paste, flavoured with 
spices and taken cold. For a century 
Spain kept secret the recipe for chocolate, 
but France learned it and knowledge of 
chocolate spread thence to other countries. 
In 1657 a Frenchman opened a 'chocolate 
house* in Bishopsgate, London. During 
the latter half of the seventeenth century 
chocolate houses sprang up all over Lon- 
don and became resort of politicians, wits, 
gamblers, and literati. At one. White's 
in St. James’s Street, a centre for reckless 
gambling, was founded the first club 


(see Clxjbs). High import duties were im- 
posed on cocoa beans. It was not till 1 853 
that, by imposition of a uniform penny a 
ound on Imported colonial and foreign 
eans, price was brought within reach of 
less well-to-do. Factory production In 
England was started by Fry's in 1728. 
When chocolate as a sweetmeat was 
introduced is not certainly known, but as 
late as 1842 a leading Eng. manufacturer 
listed only one ‘line’ of eating chocolate. 
Modern drinking cocoa was invented 
about 1828 by van Houten, the Dutch 
maker, who expressed part of cocoa 
butter, but it was not until the 1860's that 
It was introduced into England by Cad- 
bury’s. Hitherto cocoa had been mixed 
with farinaceous substanoes In order to 
counter-balance high fat content. The 
new process of making cocoa by creating 
a supply of cocoa butter enabled more 
palatable eating chocolate to be made. 
Sir Hans Sloane prepared a milk chocolate 
for drinking in the late eighteenth century. 
Peter, tho Swiss maker, lntroduoed milk 
chocolate for eating in 1876. 

See P. Zipperer, The Manufacture of 
Chocolate and other Cacao Preparations , 
1915; A. W. Knapp, Cocoa and Chocolate: 
their History from Plantation to Consumer 
(with bibliography), 1920, The Cocoa and 
Chocolate Industry: the Tree: the Bean ; 
the Beverage , 1930, and Cacao Fermentation 
(London), 1938; U. Whymper, Cocoa and 
Chocolate — their Chemistry and Manu- 
facture , 1921 ; H. W. Bywaters, Modem 
Methods of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facture, 1930; C. J. J. van Hall, Cacao , 
1932; Stroud Jordan, Chocolate Evalua- 
tion (U.S.A.), 1934; H. li. Briton-Jones, 
The Diseases and Curing of Cacao, 1934; 
H. FIncke, Handbuch der Kakaoerzeug- 
nisse (Berlin), 1936; H. C. J. Wynoogst, 
Hints for Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
ture (Copenhagen), 1938. 

Coco de Mer, so called from the fact 
that it was first seen floating on tho 
Indian Ocean, is the fruit of a species of 
palm. The double coco-nut, as it Is 
sometimes termed, is the largest fruit 
known, and takes ten yoars to attain 
maturity. 

Cooomas, Cocamas, or Cuoamas, ab- 
original tribe of S. Amer. Indians, mainly 
inhabiting a (list, ou the Marafion and 
lower Huallaga Hs., in Pern. They were 
first visited by Jesuit missionaries in 1681, 
and were then cannibals, but are now 
partly Christianised, and considerably 
more industrious and courageous than 
most of the natives. It is suggested by 
a study of their language that they are 
a remnant of the Tupf-Guarani stock. 

Coco-nut, fruit of a species of palm 
(Cocos nucifera) found in most tropical 
regions, and reaching perfection in a sandy 
soil near the sea. It is found on even the 
smallest is. of the Pacific, the nuts being 
admirably adapted for distribution by 
ocean currents, and germinating readily 
when oast up on shore. Tho tree grows 
to a height of 60-100 ft., and consists of a 
cylindrical stem 14-2 ft. thick, marked 
with rings where leaves have formerly 

S own, and terminating In a crown of 
>m sixteen to twenty graceful pinnate 
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leaves each about 15 ft. loner. These 
consist of a strong central rib, on both 
aides of which are numerous long thin 
leaflets. The flowers grow In branching 
apikea, 5-6 ft. long, enclosed In a spatho, 
and each of these produces from five to 
fifteen nuts. The C. as seen in England 
is the inner kernel, which is naturally 
enelosed in a thick fibrous outer husk. 
The inner shell contains the kernel, which 
in turn encloses a milky liquid. The tree 
begins to bear at seven or eight years of 
age. and continues to produce four or five 
crops a year for seventy or eighty years. 
Its uses to the natives of the regions 
where it grows are numberless. The nut, 
in various stages, is a standard article of 
food, and tho milk forms an agreeable 
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drink. The root Is sometimes chewed as 
a narcotic; the young terminal bud. palm 
cabbage, is a delicious vegetable; tho sap, 
in various stages of fermentation, forms 
toddy, palm wine, and arrack, and is 
boiled down to form a sugar known as 
jaggery. The leaves serve as thatch, 
and are plaited for mats and baskets ; tbe 
trunk supplies a valuable timber known 
as porcupine wood; and tho coir, or outer 
husk. Is made into ropes, cordage, etc. 
The kernel also contains 70 per cent- of a 
fixed oil, which is obtained by pressure or 
boiling from the dried and broken nuts. 
It is largely used in tho manuf. of candles 
and mariue soap, and is also used as a 
substitute for lamp-oil, lard, and cod- 
liver oil for various purposes. 

Coco-nut Beetle, or Batocera rubus , 
species of Ceram byci das found in the E. 
The larvre do much damage by eating 
the young coco-nut trees, and are them- 
selves eaten by the natives. 

Cooo-nut Oil, or Gooo-nut Butter. The 
oil is obtained from tbo fruit of the palm- 
tree, nearly three-quarters of the kerne! 
being composed of it. It is a solid white 
buttery substance, and when made into 
soap it lathetB well in sea-water. It is 
used in cooking In tbe tropics, and is also 
manufactured Into candles and ointment. 
A large amount is exported from Ceylon. 

Coooon (from Lat. concha t shell), pupa- 
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case of many Insects, especially of moths 
and silk -worms. This outer web or ball 
is spun from the mouth by caterpillars 
before passing into the chrysalis state. 
Originally the word was only applied to 
the C. spun by the silk-worm ( Bomhyx ). 
It is now extended to ail similar structures 
( e.p . silken case spun by spiders to receive 
their eggs). The pupal stage may last a 
long or only a short time, the covering 
splitting when the insect is ready to 
emerge. 

Cocos, genus of tropical palms con- 
taining thirty species of graoeful plants. 
The commonest of these is C. nucifera , 
the coco -nut palm, which serves a great 
variety of purposes in its native countries, 
and is well known to us on account of its 
edible fruit. 

Cocos Islands, see Keeling. 

Cocteau, Jean (6. 1891), Fr. poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist, 6. in Mai sons -Laffltte, 
France. Has thrown himself into every 
new movement in the artistic world of 
Franco, drawing upon the new artists and 
musicians like Picasso, Erik Satie, Darius 
Milhaud to collaborate with him in the 
production of ballets like his famous- 
Le Bceuf sur le Toil (1920) and T^es Mariis 
de la Tour Eiffel (1921). Two of his 
novels, Le Grand ficart and Thomas 
Vimpostcur (both 1923), had a considerable 
sale. His books of criticism. Carte 
blanche , Le Coq el V Arlequin, Le StcrM 
rrrofessionnel , have become the guide- 
books for tbo younger writers. His 
Opium : Journal d'une disintoxication , 
pub. in 1930, is presumably autobio- 
graphic. In 1940, with the pub. of 
La Fin du Potvmak , he returned to an 
explanation of the subconscious first 
sought In his Potomak (1913). 

Cocumilia, name of a kind of plum 
found wild in Oalabria. It has the re- 
putation of being a powerful febrifuge, 
and tho bark is much used for the cure of 
intermittent fevers. 

Cocytus (modern Vuv©\ riv. of Epirus, 
trih. to t'ue Acheron, which flows into the 
Ionian Sea 20 m. N. of the gulf of Arta. 
In Gk. mythology it was held to be one 
of the rivs. of Hades, and the name, which 
means wailing, refers to the cries of the 
dead. Hence Milton's * Cocytus named of 
lamentation loud/ 

C.O.D., see Cash on Delivery System. 

Cod, or Gadus morrhua, important 
species of bony fish in the same genus as 
the haddock, whiting, and pollack. Other 
representatives of the family Gadidaa are 
the bake, ling, and turbot, but the cod 
surpasses all these in economic impor- 
tance; as a food It is much valued, and 
cod -liver oil is of great repute in medicine. 
The distinguishing features of the C. are 
the large mouth, of which the upper jaw 
is tho greater, the distinct tail, elongated 
dorsal and anal flns, the wide gill-opening, 
the four gills with a slit behind the fourth, 
the freedom of the gill membrane from 
the istnmus, the absence of pseudo- 
h ran eh ire, and the presence of an air- 
bladder. The body is generally of a dark 
grey hue, is elongated In form, and 
covered with small, soft scales, while a 
small barbel depends from the chin. It 

B* 
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inhabits the deeper parts of the sea, and 
at the bottom betrays its carnivorous 
instincts, its food consisting of such 
animals as crabs, molluscs, worms, 
herrings, and a few members of its own 
family. It is the largest of the Gadidre, 
attaining a length of 4-5 ft. and weighing 
as much as 100 lb. The C. is found in the 
temperate regions of the N. hemisphere, 
along the N. European coasts, not farther 
S. than Gibraltar, and on the Amer. coast, 
the fisheries off Newfoundland being 
especially famous. Other C. fisheries are 
those of the Lofoten Isles off the N. coast 
of Asia. It spawns in the early part of the 
year between Feb. and April, and is very 
prolific, one fish producing as many as 
eight or nine million eggs. Of these, 
however, very few are ever fertilised, and 
the young C. are quite small, being less 
than an inch long when first produced. 
C. fishing was an important industry five 
or six centuries ago, and was carried on by 
people of various nationalities, among 
them Fr. and Eng., on the shores of N. 
Europe and Iceland. The largest O. 
fisheries in the world at the present day 
are those of the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land (about 500 fish being caught in 
eleven hours), while in Europe the in- 
dustry is at its height on the coast of 
Norway, though these fisheries are not so 
rich os they were. The C. are caught 
principally by lines and bait, long lines 
and hand lines both being employed. 
A large quantity of the G. caught off 
Newfoundland is dried and salted, and is 
then exported — a considerable amount — 
to the countries of S. Europe. In 
addition to this tho fish furnishes other 
useful products, isinglass being obtained 
from the air-bladder, and cod -liver oil, as 
mentioned above, from the liver, this oil 
being used largely as a medicine for lung 
complaints. In sonip parts the heads of 
the fish are used as a food for cattlo, and 
the roe alone is used for human food. 

Cod, Cape, see Cape Con. 

Coda (Lat. cauda , a tail, through It.), 
in music, a term applied to a passage con- 
cluding a composition or one movement 
of it. It was originally only a few simple 
chords, but it has been developed, notably 
by Beethoven, Into an important and 
elaborate feature of a composition. 

Code. This word is now most commonly 
used to denote a collection of laws. There 
are sev. kinds of Cs. A C. may be made 
by merely collecting and arranging in a 
chronological or systematic order tho 
existing laws of a state. Such a collection 
is either promulgated by public authority, 
as was the case with the Thcodosian C. 
and Justinian’s* Cs., or by private in- 
dividuals, as the Gregorian and Her- 
mogenian C. Different Cs. have been 
made with different objects. Theo- 
dosius's motive was to promote the study 
of law, and with that end in view he pub. 
a collection of the constitutions (de- 
cisions) of the emperors from the time of 
Constantine. It was modelled on the 
earlier and private collections compiled 
by tbe Jurists. Gregorianus and Hcrmo* 
genlanus. Justinian’s first C. (a.d. 529) 
was founded on that of Theodosius, while 


the second was a revision of tho first with 
the addition of a book of fifty decisions 
(a.d. 534). A considerable number of Cs. 
sprang from Rom. law, t.g. the Roinano- 
Barbarian Cs. — Edlctum Theodorici, the 
Breviarium Alarlcanum ( g.v.h and the 
Lex Burgundionum (Fr. Loi Gombette). 
The influence of the breviary of Alaric, 
according to Prof. Muirhead, was so great 
in Europe that until the twelfth century 
it was from it rather than from tho 
Justinian collections that W. Europe 
acquired such knowledge as it had of Rom. 
law. A C. by which the legislative power 
makes a new system of laws — so far as 
that is possible — is very different from a 
mere compilation of existing laws. Of 
this latter kind are the C. Napoleon (q.v.) 
(1804-10) and the Germanic civil C. 
(1900). The C. Napoldon, however, was 
based largely on the civil or Rom. law, 
and the Prussian C. borrowed its technical 
language from tho Rom. law. Austin 
says tho Fr. C. was never expected by its 
compilers to siipersede all other law, but 
was meant to be supplemented or eked 
out by anct. customs and general prin- 
ciples of law and equity. With all its 
faults, and in spite of the fact that its 
original pro jet was drawn up in four 
months, its remarkable precision has 
caused it to be adopted as a model by sov. 
other European states. There is another 
but cognate sense in which C. is used to 
denote bodies of law credited with a 
divine origin, e.g. the Mosaic dispensation 
of tho Pentateuch, and the Islamic law of 
tho Koran. But a C., though it may 
adopt many existing laws or rules of law, 
is now generally used to express a com- 
prehensive body of law suited for all the 
purposes of the community for which it is 
intended ; and it may contain new 
principles and new rules of law. 

Codeia, or Codeine (C^Il.jONfOCH,) 
■OH), alkaloid forming 0-3 per cent of 
opium. It is identical with methyl- 
morphine. and resembles morphine in its 
hypnotic effects. It Is obtained, in 
orthorhombic colourless crystals, with 
one molecule of water of crystallisation. 
It is insoluble in alkalis, but dissolves 
readily In alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
In medicine C. is used as a soporific, but, 
like morphine, it must be employed with 
caution and only under the supervision 
of a medical man. It is used to allay the 
irritation causing cough when a paroxysm 
is likely to prove dangerous, and has 
been employed to this end in whooping 
cough. It is useful also In diabetes meuitua 
where it tends to prevent the excretion 
of sugar. 

Code Napol&on, or the Civil Code of 
Fr. law. The term C. N. was suppressed 
In 1814, hut re-established In 1852 out 
of respect for Napoleon’s memory. Since 
1870 the name Code Civil has come into 
general use. Before the Revolution there 
existed do unified system of laws, and 
France was divided between the droit 
ctmtnmier In the N. and the droit ierit 
in the based on Bom law. Under the 
Fr. constitutions of 1791 and 1793 It was 
promised to codify the laws, but It was 
not until Napoleon became First Consul 
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that five commissions were set up in 1800- 

1802 to codify the laws under five heads, 
of which the first is the Code Civil or C. N. 
Three jurists — Tronchot, Portalis, and 
Bigot — were entrusted with the task of 
drafting the code, and, being from the N. 
they drew largely upon the droit cou - 
tumier , but some sections of Rom. law 
were incorporated. The first fourteen 
laws were passed by the Assemblies in 

1803 and the remaining twenty-two 
In 1804. The third and authoritative 
ed. of the C. N., still in force, appeared in 
1816. Napoleon is said to have been 
prouder of the C. N. than of his many 
victories. The code is clearly expressed 
in a straightforward stylo and is well 
arranged. It is divided into three books 
preceded by a preface. Book I. (articles 
7-515) is concerned with persons, and is 
subdivided into eleven sections, which 
deal with the distinctions between French- 
men and foreigners, with civil domicile and 
with absence, with marriage and divorce, 
with paternity, adoption, and paternal 
authority, and with minority and 
majority. Book II. (articles 51G-710) Is 
dividod into four soctlons, concerned with 
classification rf property, with ownership, 
usufruct, and easements. Book III. 
artioles 711-2281) details the different 
ways ownership may be acquired. It has 
twenty sections, which come under seven 
main nonets : successions; gifts inter vivos 
and wills; the theory of contracts or 
obligations; the marriage contract; other 
contracts (sale, hire, loan, bail, etc.); 
priorities and mortgages; and pre- 
scriptions. The C. N. has been trans. 
into Eng. by E. Blackwood Wright and 
others. See Codification. 

Codex Argenteus, see Aroenteus. 

Codex Bezse, see Beza, Theodore. 

Codex Sinaitious, see Sinaiticus. Codex. 

Codex Veroellensis, see Vehcelli Book. 

Codioil. writing by way of supplement 
to a will, and which is to be considered 
as part of It, whether for the purpose of 
explaining, altering, or adding to the 
provisions of tho will. In the Rom. law 
Cs. were small tablets on which memor- 
anda or letters were written, giving direc- 
tions to the heir, especially in regard to 
creating fldei commissa or trusts. By the 
Rom. law a testator could not alter his 
will unless ho made an entirely new will, 
lienee tho utility of Cs., which In Rom. 
law could be made whether there were a 
will or not. Such C. differed from tho 
Eng. O., therefore, in that It. did not moan 
a supplement to a will, hut obligatory 
directions by tablets. Where a Ilom. 
C. was confirmed by testament, It was 
operative to give legacies as well as to 
create fldei commissa. Rom. Cs. had to bo 
made in tho presence of live witnesses. 
In Eng. law a will when once signed and 
attested cannot be altered without being 
re-exeouted except by a C. Tho exe- 
cution of a O. operates as the re -execution 
of the will, and hence a C., duly executed 
as a will, will render a will which was not 
duly executed VAlid, provided the C. 
dearly refers to the will. Where a will 
is revoked by actual destruction, no C. 
can revive it. A 0. forms part of the will, 


and is Incorporated with it in the probate. 
If in any way inconsistent with the will, 
the C. prevails. A C. must be executed 
with the formalities of a will, that is. 
signed in the presence of two witnesses. 
See Will. 

Codification means the process of classi- 
fying laws or reducing them to a system 
or digest. Such process marks the 
matured stage in the development of any 
legal system. In its modern connotation 
C. Is a word importing no change in the 
substance of law, but rather a pro- 
cess of addition and subtraction effecting 
such a change in form as will render law 
more intelligible and coherent, and leu 
redundant and prolix. Law is essen- 
tially progressive. The assumption that 
It is static leads inevitably to supple- 
menting the code by constant additions 
that finally deprive the code of all pre- 
tensions to finality. For example, Jus- 
tinian not only expressly reserved in hie 
code tho right to make any legislative 
reforms he might sec fit, but. In fact, 
within tho space of thirty years added 165 
novella or new laws. The element of 
truth in the above popular definitions of 
C. is that undoubtedly the law as codified 
is up to that point complete and ex- 
clusive. Tho most conspicuous modern 
instances of G. are: (1 ) The Code Napoleon 
(Code Civil) of 1804-7: a code which 
has been much animadverted on as the 
product of ill-considered haste and 
fallacious brevity. Following it were the 
Code de Commerce, Code P6nal, Code 
d’ Instruction CrimJnelle, and various 
procedural codes. (2) The Code Fr6d6ric 
of 1751, aimed apparently at the power 
of tho advocates and intended to make 
law knowable to all. It purported to 
explain the Rom. law, Saxon law, and 
other foreign subsidiary laws and statutes, 
but left unimpaired the prov. laws of the 
Germanic states, which last fact Is usually 
explained by reference to the want of 
homogeneity between the various states 
themselves. The avowed * object of the 
above codes was to fran c a common 
system In place of sev. s>3tems. rather 
than to restate in exact and exhaustive 
form the whole of the existing laws. Eng. 
law reformers have genei allyoeen satisfied 
with the solution of this last and less 
ambitious problem (see Code and Con- 
solid \tion of Statutes). (3) Tho code 
of the state of New York. This came 
nearer the desired Eng. solution of the 
problem of an exhaustive restatement. 
But it affected to provide ‘for every 
possible case, so that when a new case 
arises it is better that it should be 
provided for by new legislation/ As 
regards the Brit. Empire, India seems to 
have been the corpus vile for codiflcatory 
experiments. The Indian Evidenoe Act 
of Stephen (see Evidence) and the Penal 
Code drafted by Macaulay seem to have 
worked \ ’\\, but they certainly would not 
8 uit Eng. exigencies and were rightly 
rejected here. Those latter codes are 
characterised by a profusion of illustra- 
tions by way of graphically presenting the 
principles in more concrete form. The 
extent to which England itself has gone 
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In the direction of codes will be seen In 
reference to the article on Consolidation 
op Statutes. The arguments for and 
against C. are legion. Austin appears to 
have been the first Eng. jurist to state 
in clear terms the desirability of O., with 
refutations of the current objections. 
The current objections and his answers 
may be summarised as follows: (1) That 
a code cannot be complete so as to antici- 
pate all conceivable cases. Austin denied 
that such a desideratum was the object 
of C. at all, for the mere assumption of 
Its possibility was tantamount to a sup- 
position that the existing morality was 
incapable of amelioration, and to the 
erroneous belief that the enactment of 
one Parliament can bind all future Parlia- 
ments. (2) That a code would give rise 
to conflicting analogies to the number of 
its provisions, and that these latter would 
he so numerous as to be unknowable. 
Austin answers this by pointing out that 
the incompleteness of statute law or any 
law is not obviated by making no law at 
all. It is clear, too, that all legal prin- 
ciples, or any principles for that matter, 
give rise to competing analogies. The 
choice between them is essentially the 
function of a judge. (3) Austin then 
speaks of the alleged failure of the Fr. 
and Prussian codes. Ho answers this 
by pointing out that they were not fair 
examples of what they might have 
been had less haste been shown In pro- 
ducing them. Like the Horn. Code, 
however, there was a lack of scientific 
precision in the Code Napol6on and it is 
marked by the same curious juxtaposition 
of principles, maxirqs, and philosophical 
speculation. None the less it is the 
basis of the systems of most of the Lat. 
races. Austin was for C. himself, and 
thought it was entirely a question of time 
and place. But a,set-back was given to 
the caiise of C. by the somewhat extra- 
ordinary ideals of Bentham. Bentham's 
Hgo was essentially one of Ideals. The 
contrast between his Utopian schemes 
and the chicanery of his times was too 
great to admit of the comprehension of the 
possibility of such reforms as ho advocated ; 
whence the tardiness which has attended 
their development. Bentham sets up 
the beau ideal of possible codes. The 
desire for C. in England is not prompted 
by the same reasons as have existed 
in other countries. The Oer. Code was 
the expression of a desire for national 
unity; the Fr., the manifestation of 
hatred for the old order of things. In 
England the desire is the merely practical 
if prosaic one of rendering law more 
accessible and coherent instead of being 
diffused over a vast mnss of reports, 
text-books more or less accepted as 
authorities, statutes, and vaguely defined 
■ usages. 

Codigoro, tn. of Emilia, Italy, on the 
Po dd volano, 23 m. E. of Ferrara, 8 m. 
from the Adriatic. Since the draining 
of the extensive marshes it has become a 
thriving agrlc. diet. - Pop. 14,800. 

Cod-fiver Oil, marine oil extracted from 
the liver of the cod-fish (Oadus morrhua). 
It is sometimes, however, adulterated 


with oil from the ling or turbot, but the 
latter are not officially recognised. The 
chief exporting countries are Norway and 
Newfoundland, the former utilising fish 
from the North Sea and the latter those of 
the Newfoundland banks. The processes 
of manuf. have improved greatly of recent 
years, and, in place of the old coloured 
and disagreeable fluid the best medicinal 
varieties are almost colourless and taste- 
less. Healthy and fresh ood livers are 
taken and placed in barrels and the 
exuding oil ladled out. Gentle heating 
brings out more oil* These products, 
however, are not equal In value to that 
obtained in the next process, which 
consists in leaving the livers in rooms with 
freezing mixtures, when the oil which 
remains unfrozen is taken off and con- 
stitutes tho best variety of oil. A coarse 
variety is next obtained by boiling down 
the remains of the livers. It is of dark 
brown colour and is used for treating 
leather. In the operation of stuffing, 
dubbin (a mixture of tallow and (J. O.) 
is rubbed into tho leather to make it 
waterproof and supple. C. O. bos a 
great value as a food, and consequently has 
great vogue in wasting diseases such as 
consumption. It is the best fat food 
except cream, and is easily digested, 
especially when in the form of an emulsion 
— that is, in small globules. This is 
probably due to the existence of free 
oleio acid to the extent of about 5 per 
cent, which is a good emulsive agent. 
There are also olein (80 per cent) and 
palmitln and stearin, which are valuablo 
glycerides. Owing to the repulsive nature 
of the oil to some stomachs, the doses 
Hhould begin in small quantities of a 
teaspoonful and gradually increase to a 
tublespoonful. 

Codogno, tn. of Milan prov., Lombardy, 
Italy, between the 1*0 and the Adda, 8 in. 
N. of Piacenza. It inanufs. silks and 
the cheese known as Parmesan. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Codoripo, tn. of Venetia, Italy. Pop. 
8000. 

Codrus, son of Mclanthus, and the lost 
king of Athens. He lived about tho 
eleventh century B.c. When the Dorians 
had invaded Attica he Is supposed to have 
acted on the advice of the oracle, and to 
have given his life for his country. 

Codrington, Christopher (1668-1710), 
Eng. soldier, commonly called Codrington 
of All Souls, son of Christopher C., a 
captain -general of the Leeward Is., and 
grandson of the first Christopher C*, who 
lies burled in the par. of St. John, Bar- 
bados, with which is. tho C. family was 
closely associated. O. $f All Souls was ft. 
In St. John, Barbados, sab of an Immensely 
wealthy father whose fortune had in fact 
been made in the W. Indies and whose 
spacious stone ancestral home In the 
Cotswolds still stands. In contrast to 
his father's turbulent life in camps and 
hard living amongBt planters, O. grew to 
young manhood among the elite of 
Oxford scholars and the literary stars 
of London and Paris. He was the olose 
friend of Addison, John Boyle, earl of 
Orrery, Atterbury, James Garth, Anthony 
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Wood, and many others. Educated at an 
Enfield school and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Elected to All Souls as a pro- 
bationer fellow (1690), where already he 
showed his bibliophile taste by collecting 
valuable books. While still retaining: his 
fellowship he followed King William to 
Flanders (1694) and, fighting with dis- 
tinction at Huy and Namur, was mado 
captain of the 1st regiment of foot guards 
by the king. Though C. gained the 
reputation of a wit and scholar it is as a 
W. India governor and captain-general 
that he is remembered. It was in 1699 
that the king made him captain -general 
and commander-in-chief of the Leeward 
Is. in succession to his father. After 
war broke out with Franco and Spain 
C. led an expedition against Guadeloupe, 
but notwithstanding his skill and per- 
sonal gallantry the attack, owing to the 
fact that the navy would not co-operate, 
ended in disaster, much in the same way 
that his father’s expedition against the 
Fr. failed. C. then resigned his governor- 
ship and spent his few remaining yearB in 
seclusion and the study of philosophy and 
Church hist, at his estab. in Barbados. 
By his will h^ left a large legacy in cash 
and books tu Ah tMuils College, a legacy 
which was enough to build and endow a 
large library* in the middle of which may 
be seen his statue by Sir Henry Cheere. 
He left bis Barbadian estates to the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel 
for the foundation of a college In Barbados 
‘on monastic lines’; this, C. College, is the 
oldest college in the W. Indies and is 
affiliated to Durham Univ.; but C.’s 
monastic idiosyncrasies were rightly 
Ignored by the legatees. Buried in Ail 
Souls Chapel. See V. T. Harlow, Christo - 
pher Codrinaton, 1688 - 1710 , 1928. 

Codrington, Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
Brit, admiral, h. at Dodington In Glou- 
cestershire, and entered tho navy in 1793. 
At Trafalgar (1805) he commanded the 
Orion , and subsequently took part in 
the Walcheren expedition. Rear-admiral 
In 1814, he led the fleet at Washington and 
Baltimore in tho Arner. war. In 1826 
he commanded tho combined fleets of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia at the 
battle of Navariuo, in which he destroyed 
the Turkish navy, but was held to have 
exceeded orders and reoalled. Ho became 
admiral of the red in 1837, and in 1839 
was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. 

Codrington, Sir William John (1804- 
1884) Brit, general, second son of Sir 
Edward C. ( q.v .). During the Crimean 
war bo distinguished himself at Alma and 
Inkerman, and was in 1855 raised to tho 
rank of commander -In -chief in the Crimea. 
Afterwards became governor of Malta 
(1859-65). 

Cody, Samuel Franklin (1862-1913) 
(‘Colonel Cody’), aviator and inventor of 
a triplane, was 5. at Birdville, Texas. His 
aviation began in England In 1908; he 
competed at various meetings, including 
Doncaster and Bournemouth. Won War 
Office prise, 1912. He was killed In an 
aeroplane crash near Aldershot, Aug. 7. 

Cody, William Frederick (1845-1917), 


famous all over the world as Buffalo Bill, 
and one of the last of the picturesque 
figures of the far W. in the U.S.A. before 
it became a settled agrio. country, 5*. 
Scott co., Iowa, U.S.A., Feb. 26. In the 
days before the great transcontinental 
railways were built across the prairies and 
through the mts. to the Pacific coast, C. 
became noted In the sixties as one of the 
chief riders for the famous Pony Express. 
This was organised by a company which 
undertook to forward the U.S.A. mails 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
California, by means of intrepid men who 
rode relays of ponies through country 
often dangerous because of hostile Indians. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil war, C. 
became one of the most skilful scouts and 
guides for the N. troops operating in the 
middle W. Upon the close of the war, 
when Congress gave huge land grants 
to companies undertaking to construct 
railway lines to the Pacific coast, C. 
obtained the contract to supply the 
railway workmen, who were laying the 
lines, with fresh supplies of buffalo meat. 
The buffalo, or more correctly the bison, 
then roamed tho prairie lands in thou- 
sands. It is recorded that O. killed 4820 
bison in eighteen months. Ever after- 
words he was known as Buffalo Bill. 
After that, be again served his country in 
the wars against various Indian tribes. 
Then looking around for fresh worlds to 
conquer. Col. C. recalled that the youth 
of two continents had been fascinated 
by tales regarding the Indians, the cow- 
boys, and the trials of settlers who were 
attacked by the red men. He gathered 
together a hand of cowboys, wno were 
expert riders and lasso -throwers, and also 
secured a large number of Indians of 
various tribes through arrangements with 
the U.S. Gov. This was the beginning 
of his famous travelling entertainment 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. It was 
an enormous success in the E. states of 
the U.S.A. Col. C. then took the huge 
organisation to England and to the leading 
countries of Europe, and repeated his 
success, the show being different to 
anything ever being offered in the Old 
World. C. d. In Denver, Colorado, Jan. 
10, 1917. 

Coedffrano, tn. of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, on Neath Canal, 1 m. N. of Neath. 
It has copper mines. Pop. 9327. 

Co-education, education of the two sexes 
together in sohool or collego. The term 
mixed education should be used to 
describe schools where boys and girls are 
taught under the same roof, and occa- 
sionally together, purely from motives 
of convenience, and O. reserved for those 
schools which offer a genuinely shared 
upbringing, as far as may be, both in and 
out of the classroom, from a belief in its 
value as a training in mutual under- 
standing and help, and as a basis for a 
right adult relationship between the sexes. 
This latter method has been practised 
only rarely in the hist, of European 
education; though it had the strong sup- 
port of Plato, it finds little or no mention 
in the pages of the classical education- 
ists, Quintilian, Elyot, Aaaham, Milton, 
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Locke, Rousseau, Peetalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, and Spencer. Yet, historically 
speaking:, segregated education may bo 
held to be an accident: most schools were 
founded at a time when education was 
thought unnecessary or even improper 
for girls. C. was very rare in the anct. 
world; the spread of Christianity fostered 
it, and the pioneer court schools of 
Charlemagne U-t>. 782) and Alfred the 
Great (c. a.d. 900) were co -educational, as 
was the famous Renaissance school of 
Vittorino da Feltro at Mantua (1423). 
The ‘new* humane education of the nine- 
teenth century, deriving largely from -the 
theories of such writers as Luther, Rabe- 
lais, Malcaster, Rousseau, Pestalozzl, and 
Froebel, and protesting against narrow- 
ness of curriculum and brutality of 
treatment, was theoretically favourable 
to C. t but its development (dating in 
England from the sixties) has been very 
gradual. Bedales, founded by J. H. 
Badley in 1893, was the earliest whole- 
hearted co -educational boarding school. 
Statistics of co -educational practice in 
different countries are apt to be mis- 
leading, since much of it is only mixed; 
broadly speaking, it is strongest where 
the prevailing religious obedience is 
Protestant or the form of gov. demo- 
cratic {e.g. all the Scandinavian countries, 
tho U.S.A. and — an interesting exception 
— Portugal), weakest in Catholic or 
authoritarian countries {e.g. Eire, Spain, 
France, the U.S.S.R.). In England, the 
proportion of mixed state secondary 
schools (mixed primary education is 
everywhere normal) is 27 per cent, and of 
recognised private secondary schools 27 
per cent also ; but almost all the numerous 
onrecognised private schools are segre- 
gational. All branches of univ. education 
now practise C. in a greater or lesser 
degree, as did tlje first univ., Plato's 
Academy; but women are still generally 
admitted in severely restricted numbers. 
See CJ. Grant and U. Hodgson, The Case 
for Co-education , 1913; A. Woods, Advance 
in Co-education , 1919; J. H. Badley, 
Bedales , a Pioneer School , 1923; B. A. 
Howard, The Mixed School, 1928; L. B. 
Pekin, Co-education, 1939. 

Coefficient, in algebra, denotes the 
numerical quantity preceding an algebraic 
term and by which the term is to be 
multiplied. It is also used to denote the 
ratio of the increase or decrease of any 
quantity with a change in a variable 
quantity which determines its condition. 
Thus the linear C. of expansion of any 
material with temp, denotes the increase 
in length per unit length for one degree 
rise In temp. We may also regard It as 
the quantity by which the length of tho 
material must bo multiplied to give its 
expansion for one degree rise of temp. 
Similar Cs. are the C. of pressure, vis- 
cosity, volume, etc. Of course the value 
of a O. will depend on tho unit employed 
In the independent variable. 

Coehorn, small bronze mortar Invented, 
by Menno van C.» the engineer, and named 
after him. 

Coehorn* or Coehoorn. Menno* Baron 
van (1641-1704)* Dutch engineer. He 


inherited from his father a taste for 
military learning. During tho Seven 
Years war, his bravery at Maastricht and 
Seneffe, and the works of defence which 
he had constructed made him famous. 
In 1673, at the siege of Grave, he used a 
mortar of his own invention. After peace 
bad been declared in 1678 C. devoted his 
time to engineering work, and fortified 
many tns. in Holland. When war began 
again he was to the front, as before, and 
met Vauban at the siege of Namur, where 
he had to surrender — but he waa present 
at its recapture, and later on was made 
lieutenant-general. He commanded . a 
corps In Marlborough’s army, 1701-3. 
D. suddenly of apoplexy. For a des- 
cription and critical appraisement of his 
engineering theories, see Marini, liiblio- 
icca di Fortiflcazione (1810) and Bonomcr, 
Essai giniral dc Fortification (1814). 

Coelacanthus (Gk. koilos, hollow, and 
akantha, a thorn or prickle). A genus of 
fishes believed, until 1939, to have been 
extinct for millions of years. In that 
year a 5 -ft. specimen was caught off the 
coast of S. Africa by a trawler fishing 
in 40 fathoms near East London, Capo 
Province. This specimen was described 
as being a brilliant steel-blue colour, with 
large dark-blue eyes. It weighed 127 lb. 
and was found to be unusually oily. The 
so-called fossil genus of C. was founded by 
Agassiz and is tho typical one of tho family 
Coelacanthidae or Coelocanthiul (in Hux- 
ley’s classification of the Crossopterygidae 
raised to tho position of a sub order) 
and occurs in the Carboniferous formation 
and in the Magnesian Limestone (Trias) 
of the N. of England. 

Coelenterata (Gk. koFAo*, hollow; tYrepoi', 
alimentary caind), name of a large 
phylum of invertebrate animals, differing 
greatly in both structure and habit. 
All are aquatic, and the great majority 
are marine. Tho name was given to them 
because of tho peculiarity of tho animals 
in having their enteric and body cavities 
closely related and not distinct from one 
another. A very general feature is the 
presence of stinging-cells, and nearly all 
the coelenterates are radially sym- 
metrical. Tho nervous and vascular 
systems are absent or rudimentary, and 
the body-wall consists of an inner and 
outer layer of cells, called respectively 
the endoderm and ectoderm. Repro- 
dution is often sexual, but vegetative 
multiplication by budding and fission is 
also common. Both medusoid and poly- 
poid types occur in tho O., and In the latter 
a limy skeleton is frequently developed, 
and thus forms a coral. The group is 
divided into three classes, the Hydrozoa, 
Soypliozoa, and Anthozoa (or Actlnozoa). 
Tho first class is represented by many 
well-known animals, e.g. the fresh -water 
Hydra {q. v.), sev. corals and small Jelly- 
fishes, and the Portuguese man-of-war. 
Tho second contains the large Jelly-fishes 
often cast up on Brit, shores or found 
floating in tne water, and dreaded by 
bathers on account of their stinging 
powers. The third class lnoludes the sea 
anemones, dead men’s fingers* and other 
corals. The Ctenophora, e.g. Beroi and 
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Cydippe, are rogarded by many zoologists 
as a div. of the coelenterates, while others 
regard them as belonging to a separate 
phylum. The species are very widely 
distributed, some are free-swimming, 
others are sessile, and a few are parasitic. 
Small organisms constitute the greater 
part of their diet, and in obtaining their 
food the stinging organs are frequently 
called into action. 

CcBlestinus, see Cklestine. 

Coele-Syria (modern El Buk&’a Beka'a, 
or Bika), valley of Syria, between the 
ranges of Lobanon and Anti-Lobanon. 
Altitude 2600-3000 ft.; length about 
100 m. Through it flow parts of the 
Nahr-el-Litany (anct. Leontes) and the 
Nahr-el-Asi (anct. Orontos). Called 
Hamath in the O.T. 

Coelho, Francisco Adolpho (1847-1921), 
Portuguese philologist, noted for his 
profound studies of the Romance lan- 
guages. Like the brothers Grimm, the 
celebrated Ger. philologists, ho has also 
pub. a collection of fairy tales, Cantos 
Populares Portuguezes (1879). Philo- 
logical works: Origem da Lingua Portu- 
gueza (1870); Questdes da Lingua Porta - 
gueza (1874):, Os IHalectos Rommiicos na 
Africa, As'a, t ^mtenra (1880- 82). 

Ccelius, or Csalius, Antipator, Lucius, 
livod in the second century n.o., and was a 
Roin. lawyor and historian. He was the 
first who introduced an ornamental stylo 
Into his writings, which were highly 
rhetorical. He wrote the hist, of the 
second Punic war, and tho historian Livy 
has quoted from his works. 

Coello, Claudio (c. 1630-93), Sp. painter, 
b. at Madrid, who became painter to King 
Charles II. His masterpiece was ‘Charles 
on his Knees among the Nobles of his 
Court* (the altarpiece for the sacristy in 
the Escnrtal representing the ‘Transfer of 
the Eucharist f ). When Luca Giordano 
was given a commission by the king, C. fell 
iuto a melancholy state. Imagining that 
his brother artist was preferred. Ho was 
a great painter, and some of his best 
works arc at Madrid and Salamanca. 

Coeln (Kiiln), Wilhelm von, Ger. 
painter of tho fourteenth century. His 
chief works were mural paintings, the 
most important being in a chapel of 
Cologne Cathedral. There are also various 
other works in different picture galleries 
which are said to bo his. 

Coelogenys, or Paca, S. Amcr. genus of 
rodent mammals in the family to which 
the agoutis belong. There are only two 
species; these differ from the agoutis in 
having five digits on all the limbs in 
opposition to the three digits of their allies. 
The animals are remarkable for a curious 
structural peculiarity in tho skull, the 
Jugal arch being greatly developed and 
almost concealing tne lower Jaw. C. paca, 
the spotted cavy, is one of the largest of 
rodents, measuring about 2 ft. in length, 
14 in. in height; tne body is covered with 
short, stiff wiry hairs, and tho tall is 
greatly reduced. It is nocturnal and 
vegetarian, llvos in a superficial burrow in 
forests near water, tho female produces a 
single young one at a birth, and the flesh 
is much sought after as food. 


CoBlomata (Gk. KoiXto^a, cavity), wide 
term, comprising all animals which possess 
a coelom, or body cavity, and it thus 
excludes only a few lower organisms, viz. 
the Protozoa, Porifera, Ccelenterata, and 
doubtfully the Platyhelininthes, Ne- 
mertoa, Nemathelmlnthes, and Potifera. 
The coelom is a part of the enteric cavity 
which has retained Its connection with the 
enteron, hut has tost connection with the 
part that constitutes the alimentary 
canal. It performs the functions of 
producing the reproductive cells and 
secreting the ultrogenous waste. 

Goelostat, instrument for reflecting the 
light of a heavenly body in a constant 
direction despite the rotation of tho earth 
on Its axis. It is a mirror, moimted and 
adjusted on an axis which points to the 
pole. It revolves at half the apparent 
diurnal motion of the stars, so that the 
image of the sky reflected In it shows the 
stars at rest. 

Coemptio (joint-purchase), in Rom. law, 
a form of civil marriage, so called from 
tho mutual fictitious sale of the two 
parties. The ceremony took place before 
five witnesses and a lihripens (holder 
of t he balance). 

Coenobites, or Cenobite9 (Lat. ccenobita; 
Gk. koivos, common, /3 toy, life), mombera of 
a religious order living a community life as 
opposed to hermits. See Monasticism. 

CoBnurus, now known to be merely the 
asexual stage in the life-hist, of certain 
Cestoda. or tapeworms, was formerly 
considered to bo a distincst animal. 
This bladder-worm lives in an inter- 
mediate host which is eaten by a verte- 
brate before tho parasite matures. C. 
cerebral is is the bladder-worm which is 
found in the brain of a sheep and gives 
rise to staggers, a disease which often 
works great, havoc among a flock. Taenia 
coenarus occurs in the dog. 

CoBrullgnone, see Cedriret. 

Coesfeld, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
19 m. W. of Miinster. with a textile 
Industry . The greater part of tho tn. 
was completely destroyed iu tho Second 
World War. Pop. 12,000. 

Coethen, see CoTHEN. 

Coeur, Jacques (c. 1395-1456), Fr. 

merchant and financier, b. at Bourges. A 
celebrated trader of the reign of Charles 
VII., who inaugurated an extensive trade 
between France and the Levant. He 
was made tho king's master of the mint, 
and from 1436 was in charge of the Fr. 
royal finances, advancing large sums to the 
king for carrying on his wars. C. amassed 
a huge fortune. Founded colleges in 
Paris, Montpellier, and Bourges, and con- 
trolled the trade of the whole country. 
At the height of his fortunes his enemies 
prevailed on the neodv king to desert him 
and his fall was as swift as his rise. The 
king seized the opportunity afforded by 
the sudden death of Agnes Sorel, the 
king's n stress, to accuse 0.. who had been 
appointed one of her executors, of having 
poisoned her. This and other allegations 
were without foundation but C. was 
condemned to confiscation of his whole 
fortune. In 1455 he succeeded in 
escaping to Rome, but some say he was 
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exiled there. According to some accounts 
Calixtus III. put him in command of a 
fleet of galleys for the relief of Rhodes but 
O. was taken ill at Chios and d. there. 
See P. Clement, Jacques Coeur et Charles 
Sept, 1858. Vallet de Vireville, Charles 
Sept et soil tivoque, 1862-5 and Michelet’s 
Histoire de France. 

Coffee, and Coffee Trade (Turkish 
kahveh , from Arabic qahweh , wine, the 
coffee-beverage), beverage made from the 
roasted seeds of the C.-tree ( Coffea arabica 
being the beet known of some twenty 
species of Coffea , few possessing such 
commercial value). Originally a native 
of Abyssinia and Arabia, this tree has 
been introduced to very many parts of 
America, Central Africa, and Is now 
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extensively cultivated in a belt about 
25® N. and 9. of the Equator. The Coffea 
( Caffea ) genus belongs to the order 
Cinch onace®. When wild, the tree is tall 
and slender with few branches, but the 
cultivated kind is pruned to a height not 
exceeding 6-10 ft., and trained in a 
pyramidal form with horizontal branches. 
The leaves are evergreen and shiny. 
They grow opposite, are leathery, and 
oblong in shape; the flowers are snow- 
white and small, clustered in the axils of 
the leaves, and very sweet-smelling. 
The ripe fruit is a dark scarlet colour, and 
contains two cells, each with a single seed. 
These seeds, called also C. -beans (from 
Arabic bunn , C.). C.-nibs, or C. -berries, 
are hard semi-ellipses. The Caffea I 
mauritiana has bitter, slightly emetic 
seeds. The Liberian C. -plant of W. 
Africa seems more hardy than (7. arabica , 
and better able to withstand the ravages 
of the leaf-diseaBe which proves so injur- 
ious to C. plantations. It flourishes in well- 
drained, sandy, or gravel soils, and on 
highlands, 1000-3000 ft. above sea level. 
In Peru and Ecuador it is cultivated at a 
height of 6000 ft.* but escapes frosts. 
0. plantations are usually laid out in 
quadrangles, one-year-old trees, 12-16 in. 
high, being set In rows. They are pruned 


to the same height, the ground being kept 
clear of weeds. Shade Is needed, espe- 
cially at first, and always in hot, dry 
climates, when irrigation is also necessary. 
The water supply should be lessened as the 
fruit ripens. Normally the flrst crop is 
yielded In the third year (amounting to as 
much as 2 lb. of seeds), and the trees live 
forty years. In the W. Indies and 
Brazil three ann. gatherings are made. 
The beans are put on mats, dried by tho 
sun, and often turned. They are passed 
between rollers to remove the dried pulp, 
frcod from impurities, and put in bags for 
export. A wot method is also used ex- 
tensively for C. arabica . The quality and 
price depend largely on the care expended 
in the process of preparation. Used in 
Ethiopia from tho earliest times, C. 
was introduced into Arabia by the 
fourth century, soon spreading to the 
rest of the E. Rauwolf made it known 
to Europeans by an account of his travels, 
printed 1573. The plant was taken 
from Mocha to Batavia by Wieser, 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, In the 
seventeenth century, and thence spread 
to Martinique (1720, from France), and 
has flourished In the W. Indies ever since. 
The chief different kinds of commerce are 
Mocha (from Arabia, with yellowy-brown 
beans), Java (with large yellow heans), 
Jamaica and E. Indian (with largo blue- 
green beans), Surinam (which nas the 
largest beans), and Bourbon (with pale 
yellowish - white beans). There are 
numerous ways of preparing C. for the 
table, the W. idea being to get the liquid 
free from all sediment by means of 
strainers of different kinds. The Turks 
drink their C. thick. 

A number of cheaper substitute* are 
frequently used instead of C., or mixed 
with the ground berries, notably chicory 
root, dandelion root, cereal, carrot, yellow 
iris seeds, etc. The seeds of Astragalus 
battens are known on the Continent as 
Swedish C. All these lack the chief 
constituent, caffeine, and are much 
inferior {see Adulteration). Real C. 
Is very refreshing, stimulating the system 
and diminishing the waste of tissues 
(see Tea). It Is an antidote to npinm or 
alcohol poisoning. Its four chief con- 
stituents are caffeine, volatile oil, caffeo- 
tannic and caffeic acids. The C. T. is 
very important, Brazil being by far the 
chief producer; some four-fifths of the 
world’s ann. crop is produced In that 
country. C. is alRo largely exported from 
Mexico, Central America, Java. Sumatra, 
India, Ceylon, Arabia. Hawaii, and the 
W. Indies. A great deal of the C. con- 
sumed in Britain comeg from E. Africa. 
Receipts from the customs on O. and 
cocoa are somewhat fluctuating, but show 
a marked decrease since 1927, the largest 
return being roughly £908,000. The 
consumption of C. pgr head In Great 
Britain and N. Ireland was 0*76 lb. in 
1936, but had trebled by 1949. Mhlio- 
graphy. See G. C. W. Lock, Coffee : its 
Culture and Commerce in au Countries. 
1888; W. H. Ukers, AU About Coffee , 
1922; J. H. McDonald, Coffee Growing: 
with Special Reference to East Africa , 
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1930; E. Win die, Modern Coffee Plant - 
ing, 1933 ; H. Jacob, The Saga of Coffee: 
The Biography of the Economic Product , 
1930. 

Coffee-houses, first known in Cairo, were 
eetab. in Constantinople during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, and are 
referred to in the writings of B urton (1621) 
and Bacon (1627). In the second half of 
the seventeenth century they were estab. 
in many European cities : Marseilles (1671), 
Hamburg (1679), Vienna (1683), Nurem- 
berg (1686), Augsburg (1713). The first 
Eng. coffee-house was opened in Oxford 
in 1650 by a Jew named Jacobs, while 
the first London one dates from 1652, and 
was opened in St. Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, by a Ragusan, Pasqua Rosee. They 
very speedily became extraordinarily 
popular and were much frequented. In 
1675 Charles II. attempted to suppress 
them as being the place of resort of the 
politically discontented. They served to 
a great extent as clubs. Among the most 
famous were Garraway's and Jonathan’s, 
both in Change Alley, the former the 
scene of many a rash speculation during 
the time of the S. Sea Bubble, the latter, 
according to the Toiler , * the general mart 
of stock-jobbers , I loyd’s; the Jerusalem, 
which also served as a news-room; Don 
Saltero’s, with its attached museum of 
curiosities; Wills’s, which Dryden visited; 
the St. JameB’s, where the members of 
the Whig party met and Goldsmith 
originated his Retaliation ; Button’s, the 
favourite resort of Addison and Pope; and 
Tom’s, in Birchin Lane, Comhill, which 
Garrick frequented. At the present timo 
caf£s are merely eating-houses without 
licence for Bale of intoxicants, and exist 
throughout the Brit. Isles, In France 
the caff, chantanl is merely a kind of 
informal music-hall. 

Coffer, see Chest. 

Cofferdam, structure used by an en- 
gineer in the building of bridges, piers, 
and any other such erection whose founda- 
tions are under water. The purpose of 
the C. is to keep these foundations water- 
tight, and it is made, as a rale, of two rows 
or piles, the distance between them being 
variable, sometimes 6 ft. and sometimes 
less. This distance Is filled in with clay 
puddle, which thus resists the force of the 
water and ensures that the part protected 
is water-tight. If there is very little 
pressure of water and no current, a very 
simple form of C. may be used. This is 
made entirely of clay; but the piles are 
more generally used, as they effectually 
prevent the force of the water from 
driving in the walls. If a permeable 
soil overlaps a hard rock, the former 
should be dredged so that there may 
be no leakage in the foundation. See 
D. H. Lee, Sheet Piling, Cofferdams, and. 
Caissons , 1945. 

Coffey’s Still, apparatus for separating 
substances of different degrees of vola- 
tility from a liquid mixture. Different 
varieties of the C. S. are used in the spirit, 
ammonia, and coal-tar industries. In 
whisky distilleries the still consists of one 
or two vertical columns separated into 
chambers by perforated copper plates, 


Steam is introduced at the base of one 
column and passes upwards through the 
perforations in the copper plates. The 
wash, or dilute alcohol, is introduced at 
the top of a column, is prevented from 
passing through the perforations by the 
pressure of the steam, and descends from 
chamber to chamber by means of a pipe, 
whose mouth stands slightly above the 
level of the copper plate. By this means 
the steam is kept in contact with the wash, 
and the more volatile constituents, in* 
eluding the alcohol, pass with the steam 
to the base of the cooling column, where 
they condense at different levels according 
to their boiling-points. At the level 
above which the alcohol oondenBes, the 
chamber floor is not perforated, so that 
the alcohol collects and is carried away 
by a special pipe. The still more vola- 
tile constituents are conducted to a 
water-cooling chamber. The strength 
and quality of the distillate are con- 
trolled by regulating the pressure of 
the steam and the rate at which the 
wash is pumped up to the analysing 
column. 

Coffeyville, city of Montgomery co. t 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the VerdigrlB R., 
19 m. S.E. of Independence. The centre 
of natural gas area, oil, and ooal-flelds. 
It has numerous mills and factories. 
Pop. 17,300. 

Coffin (Lat. cophinus , basket or chest), 
receptacle in which dead bodies are buried. 
The earliest known use of Cs. is in anot. 
Egypt, where they were made of wood and 
stone. The word is used only once in the 
Bible, referring to the burial of Joseph. 
The Gks. and Roms, seem to have used 
Cs. in anct. times, but later resorted to 
cremation. The Gk. Cs. were of various 
shapes, and usually made of baked clay; 
the Rom. or cm. or loculi, were fre- 
quently made or a limestone from the 
Troad which was believed to have a 
corrosive action on the flesh ( see Sahco- 
ph ag us). The early Christians in Rome 
always buried their dead in Cs., which were 
either hewn out of the living rook or 
formed of sculptured stone. Cs. appear to 
have been used by other European nations 
from prehistoric times. These have been 
found in Scandinavia, both of hollowed 
tree -trunks and of stone slabs lining the 
grave. This latter form, known as the 
feistvaen , has also been discovered in 
Britain. In medieval times in England 
tho lower classes seem to have simply 
buried their dead wrapped in a doth; 
but the wealthier people employed taper- 
ing stone Cs. and occasionally leaden 
ones. Tho light wooden C. now used 
Is of recent origin. Wicker Cs., which 
have many sanitary advantages, have 
been introduced, but with little suc- 
cess. 

Cogalniceanu, Michael (1817-91), 
Rumanian statesman, 6. at Jassy: studied 
at Pari* and wrote at the age of twenty 
his HisUnre de la Vcdachie et de la Maids r- 
vie (1837). Upon his return to Moldavia 
he did muoh by his writings to pave the 
way for the revolution of 1 848. He was a 
staunch advocate of the union of the two 
principalities of Wallaohia and Moldavia, 
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and in 1859 was chosen by Prince Cuza 
as his Prime Minister. His administration 
was of an enlightened character, and he 
introduced a better educational system, 
secured distribution of land among the 
peasantry, and abolished serfdom. He 
pub. a collection of old Rumanian 
ohronicles in 1872, and his Esquisse sur 
lea Tziganes in 1873. 

Coggeshall* tn. of Maldon div. of Essex, 
England, on the R. Blackwater, C m. 
S.E. of Braintree. Its manufs. include 
silk, velvet, and isinglass. Pop. 2500. 

Cognao, tn. of France, in the dept, of 
Gharente, with anct. clmrch and old 
buildings, including a castle which is now 
filled with brandy. C. is the centre of 
the production of and trade in brandy 
and the making of casks and corks. Only 
brandies produced within a region speci- 
fied by Fr. law may be termed C. It was 
for long one of the Huguenot strongholds. 
Pop. 17,400. 

Cognates (Lat. cognatus). In Rom. law 
C. were persons who were sprung from a 
common marriage, through either male or 
female antecedents, whereas agnates were 
persons related through males only. The 
foundation of C. was thus the legal 
marriage, while agnates were such persons 
as were under the same paterfamilias , or 
would be, were he still living. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parents 
were sometimes called germani ; con- 
sanguinei were those that had a common 
father only, and uterini those that had a 
common mother only. In reckoning the 
nearness of C. reference is made to the 
common ancestor. Each generation is 
counted up to and ipcluding the common 
ancestor and thence down again along the 
other line, so that an uncle and a nephew 
are C. of the third degree, first cousins of 
the fourth degree, and so on. In Scots 
law C. are persons related through the 
mother, and agnates those related through 
the father. 

Cogne, tn. of Turin prov., Piedmont, 
Italy, in the C. valley, 91 m. S. of Aosta. 
There are deposits of iron ore in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 2000, 

Cognisance, see under Badge; Chest. 

Cognovit, plea in an action at law 
operating after the manner of a recog- 
nisance, by which the defendant acknow- 
ledged or confessed the Justice of tho 
plaintiff’s claim ( cognovit actionem). The 
effect of a C. was to obviate the necessity 
of a trial. Judgment being allowed to go by 
default for the plaintiff. Os. are obsolete 
at the present day, the same result being 
attained by the simple process of signing 
judgment by consent. 

Cohan, George Miohael (1878-1942), 
Amer. playwright, actor, and song-writer. 
B . at Providence, Rhode Is., U.S.A., son 
of Jerry John, actor, and Helen Frances 
(Oostlgan), actress, C. made first stage 
appearance at age of nine, at Ha verst raw, 
New York, in Daniel Boone; appeared in 
Peek's Bad Boy (1890). By his early 
twenties he was appearing on Broadway 
and writing plays- in which he took 
the chief part. Became famous in vaude- 
ville In The Four Cohans . Acted in bis 
own plays Little Johnny Jones (1904-0) 


and Oeorge Washington , Junior (1906-7). 
Other plays of his were The Wise Guy; 
The Governor's Son; Running for Office; 
Forty-five Minutes from Broadway ; Popu- 
larity; The Talk of New York; Fifty Miles 
from Boston; The Man who owns Broad- 
way; The Yankee Prince; The Little 
Millionaire ; llit-the-Trail Holliday; The 
Tavern; 1'he Song and Dance Man; 
A merican Bom ; The Merry Malones 
(musical play). He visited London, and 
among his comedies which were produced 
there were Get-rich-quick Wallingford , at 
the Queen’s in 1913; Broadway Jones , at 
the Prince of Wales’s, and Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, at the Apollo, in 1914; and 
Baby Cyclone , at the Lyric, In 1928. But 
he will probably be bent remembered in 
this country for the patriotic song Over 
There , which ho wrote for tho Amers. in 
the First World War. In recognition of 
his patriotic service in composing that 
song and also tho song A Grand Old Flag t 
Congress voted him a gold medal, whioh 
was presented to him by President Roose- 
velt at the White llouso In 1940. He 
wrote and composed liundrods of songs, 
many of which were known all over 
America and sung by millions. Films 
were made of some of his plays, and in 
1932 he appeared on tho screen in The 
Phantom President . 

Cohen, Ernst Julius, Dutch (Jowish) 
chemist, b. 1869, at Amsterdam. Studied 
under Arrhenius In Stockholm, Moissan 
in Paris, and van’t TloCf in Amsterdam. 
In 1898 he was prof, of chem. at Montreal, 
In 1901 ho was at the Amsterdam Univ.: 
in 1902 he succeeded tho famous van’t 
Hoff at Utrecht Univ. In 1899 he dis- 
covered that tin exists in three allot.ropic 
forms, confirming Aristotle. He has pur- 
sued research Into tho allotropy of metals, 
and into piezochemistry. Also has written 
Jacobus Henricus van't Hoff , his Life and 
Work (1912). 

Coherer, Instrument used for detecting 
signals In the early days of wireless tele- 
graphy. It consisted essentially of loosely 
packed particles which conducted an 
electric current only when under the in- 
fluence of electromagnetic waves. On the 
passage of oloctric oscillations from the 
receiving circuits these particles (or 
metallic filings) ’cohered* and offered a 
lower resistance to the passage of current 
In a local circuit which included a bell, 
relay, or other device. 

Cohesion, molecular force which keeps 
the particles of a body together and resists 
rupture. It is strongest in solids, weaker 
in liquids, and almost insensible in gases. 
It varies with the nature of the substance 
and with its temp. It is thought by some 
to be a specific force acting onlv at in- 
appreciable distances, but Lord Kelvin 
has said that it involves no other force 
than tho force of gravitation, and Is pro- 
portional to the product of the masses 
concerned, and inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance between them. 
The O. of the particles of a solid body is 
due to the close contact brought about by 
the solidification from a liquid state, 
crystallisation out of solution, electro- 
chemical deposition, etc. Great pressure 
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will cause two similarly constituted bodies 
to cohere; but as it is necessary to force 
the surfaces to fit each other exactly, 
more force must be used than that which, 
exerted in a contrary direction, would 
cause a rupture. Two smooth surfaces of 
the same substance, however, can bo 
made to cohere with but little pressure. 
Adhesion usually refers to the attraction 
existing between the surfaces of dissimilar 
substances. C. in a liquid means the 
attraction between the particles in the 
interior of the substance; the adhesive 
forces at the surface bounding a liquid 
and some other substances are dealt with 
In Surface Tension and Capillarity. 

Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-98), Ger. 
botanist, who improved the microscope, 
and with it made far-reaching discoveries 
as to the growth of plant and animal cells. 
Made a special study of lower algae and 
fungi. He contributed greatly to the 
overthrow of the doctrine of abiogenesis or 
spontaneous generation, and made pre- 
liminary researches upon the valuo of 
bacteriology in infectious diseases. Ho 
may, indeed, be Justly held to be the 
founder of bacteriology, and pub. sov. 
works on, lose f epidemics, infusoria, and 
plant diseases. 

Cohoes, manufacturing tn. with water 
power from the falls of the Mohawk in the 
co. of Albany, New York, U.S.A. It is 
situated on the R. Hudson, on the Erie 
Canal, and possesses large cotton and 
woollen mills, and maiiufs. machines, 
pulp, and hosiery. Pop. 21,900. 

Cohort, term used to denoto a portion 
of a legion in the Rom. army. Ten Cs. 
made up a legion, which usually consisted 
of 6000 men. The first C., sometimes 
numbering 1200, had charge of the 
standard of the legion. 

Coif (Fr. coiffe, a cap), head covering, 
more especially the distinctive badge of 
the serjeant-at-law. It was at first a 
close-fitting cap of white lawn or silk, hut 
upon wigs becoming commonly worn it was 
represented by a small black patch with a 
white border worn on the crown of the wig. 

Coil, inductance, in which wire is wound 
round an iron case. Induction C. is 
the technical name for the small trans- 
former used in a telephone box to separate 
the microphone direct current from the 
receiver. (See Elf.ctricity, Electro - 
magnetic Induction.) Choking Cs. steady 
rapid fluctuations in alternating currents. 
Resistance Cs. offer definite resistance 
to the passage of current. Search Cs. 
carried by aeroplanes are an aid to 
landing in fog. 

Coimbatore, dist. and tn. in the Madras 
presidency, India, with an area of about 
7842 sq. m. To the W. lie the W. Ghats, 
and a branch of tbo same range forms the 

N. boundary. Salem and Trlchinopoly 
are on the E., and on tho S., Madura and 
Travancore. The dist. Is well watered 
and fertile. Rice, tobacco, cotton, and 
sugar are grown. The chief tns. are 

O. , Erode, and Coorer. The tn. has sev. 
high schools and an active trade. Pop. 
of tn. 66,000. 

Coimbra: 1. Dist. of Belra, Portugal, 
with an area of 1499 sq. m. Tho sod is 


fertile, millet and wine being the chief 
productions. Cattle are reared in large 
numbers. Pop. 411,600. 2. city of Por- 
tugal, and cap. of the dist. of C. It is situ- 
ated on tho r. b. of the R. Mondego, 24 m. 
from its mouth, 115 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon, 
and is noted as being the seat of the one 
univ. of Portugal, which was transferred 
from Lisbon in 1527. There are five 
faculties and 1400 students. The tn. 
library contains about 80,000 vols., and 
there are museums and laboratories. C. is 
an episcopal see and possesses two cathe- 
drals. There are manufs. of earthenware, 
linen, and leather. Lamprey fishing is 
carried on. Pop. 28,000. 

Coin, tn. in M&laga, Spain, about 20 m. 
W.SAV. of Mdlaga. It is situated in a 
dist. abounding in orchards, and is known 
as the garden of Andalusia. There are 
marble quarries near by. Pop. 12,500. 

Coin, pieces of metal stamped with 
various devices, and Intended to circu- 
late as currency. See Currency; Mint; 
Money; Numismatics; Tradesmen’s 
Tokens. 

Coining is in England, as in all civilised 
states, a prerogative of tho sovereign 
power, and therefore the crime of counter- 
feiting the current coinage is severely 
punished. Under the old statutes it was 
made a form of treason. In 1861 the 
statutes relating to this offence were 
codified and unified for the whole United 
Kingdom by the Coining Offences Act, 
and this was further amended by the 
Counterfeit Medals Act of 1883. The 
Coinage Offences Act, 1936, consolidated 
without amendments in substance, the 
Acts dealing with coinage offences. The 
following offences are high crimes, punish- 
able by penal servitude to the extent of 
life: counterfeiting or making coins to 
resemble or pass for the current coin of 
the realm; colouring, casing, or washing 
over any coins or metals with intent to 
make them pass for gold or silver coin; 
buying celling, receiving, or passing 
counterfeit coin at a lower rate than its 
denomination Imports; knowingly im- 
porting counterfeit coin; making, mend- 
ing, buying, sellibg, possessing, or con- 
veying out of the Royal Mint any C. 
instruments. The clipping or lightening 
In any other manner of current gold and 
silver coin is a crime punishable with not 
more than fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
Tho following offences are punishable 
with not more than seven years' Imprison- 
ment: unlawful possession of clippings, 
etc., taken from gold and silver coin; 
unlawfully making, mending, buying, 
selling, or possessing instruments for so 
doing; buying, selling, or bringing Into the 
country such counterfeit coin at a lower 
value than its denomination imports; 
possessing three or more counterfeit gold 
or silver current coins with intent to utter 
them. V arious minor offences are punish* 
able w'.h imprisonment or penal servi- 
tude for varying periods all under seven 
years. Such are the exportation of 
counterfeit current coin; the counter- 
feiting of foreign coinage, and the know- 
ingly uttering counterfeit current copper 
coinage. 
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Coining, see also Forgery. 

Coins, Foreign, see Weights and 
Measures, Table of Foreign Monies. 

Coir, fibrous covering of the coco-nut. 
Stripped off lengthwise, tlie fibres are 
manufactured into matting, ropes, cables, 
etc. It is prepared as follows. After 
soaking for months in water, until soft., 
the fibres are beaten to remove the super- 
fluous matters, and then are spun Into 
yarn and woven into articles or twisted 
into cables. Compared with hempen 
cables these arc buoyant and of great 
strength and elasticity. 

Coire, or Chur, the cap. of the canton 
of the GrHons. Switzerland, 6till contains 
many fifteenth- to seven teenth -century 
buildings. The cathedral of St. Lucius 
was begun in 1178. The episcopal court 
occupies tho site of the Rom. castrum, 
which commanded the roads leading over 
the passes. The tn. is mentioned as a 
bishopric in 4.52, and was freed from the 
bishop’s rule in 14(54. The townsmen 
embraced tbo Reformation in 1.524. The 
painter Angelica Kauffmann (1741-1807) 
was bom here. Although C. is 1952 ft. 
above the sea, the climate Is very mild. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Cojedes, state of Venezuela. Pop. 

83.000. Cap. San Carlos. Pop. 7000. 

Cojutepeque, tn. of San Salvador. 

Central America, cap. of Cuscatl&n dept., 
15 m. N.E. of San Salvador. It is 
situated near the volcano and lake of the 
same name. Has potteries, weaving and 
cigar trade, and large market. Pop. 

17.000. 

Cokayne (or Cokain), Sir Aston (1608- 
1C^4), poet, was b. in Derbyshire, and 
belonged to an old Derbyshire family. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Although rather ft dissolute man, 
he was a strong Royalist, and stood firm 
to his religious opinions. There were four 
iBmies of his poems and plays : Small Poems 
of divers Sorts, embracing, besides poems, 
a Masque . . . presented on t'welfth Night, 
1034 , and The Obstinate Lady (r comedy' 
(1658); a reissue in 1659, entitled A Cham 
of Golden Poems, file., including Trappolin 
Creduto I'rtncipe, or Trappolin suppos'd a 
Prince (an It. tragi -comedy); a third issue 
In 1662, entitled Poems , etc., to which was 
now added The Tragedy of Ovidi and a 
fourth (reissue) in 1669. 

Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634), lawyer, 
came of a Norfolk family and was b. at 
Mileham in that co. He was educated 
at Norwich School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the Bar in 
1578. The following year he distin- 
guished himself In the libel case Cromwell 
n. Derby, and soon after m Shelley's case, 
having been previously made reader of 
Lyon’s Inn. In 1582 he married Miss 
Bridget Poston, receiving with her a largo 
fortune, and in the course of a few years 
sev. very Important appointments were 
conferred on him. In 1586 he was made 
vecorder of Norwich, In 1592 reader of the 
Inner Temple and solicitor-general, in 
1593 Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and in 1594 attorney-general, thus being 
successful over bis rival. Bacon, who 
wished to be appointed to the last-named 


office. In 1606 he became chief justice of 
the common pleas, and in 1613 chief 
justice of the king’s bench. In 1598 C.*b 
wife d. t and he married Lady Hatton, 
granddaughter of Cecil, Lord Burghley. 
This was his second success over Bacon, 
for the latter was refused by Lady Hatton. 
Tho marriage, however, proved a very 
unhappy one for C. Just after this he 
conduoted scv. important trials, among 
them that of Sir Walter Raleigh, but this 
one does not redound to his credit, as his 
treatment of that nobleman was both 
discourteous and full of injustice. In his 
office as chief justice of the common pleas 
C. maintained a vigorous dcfonce of the 
law, for when the ecrles. courts wished to 
claim more power and King James woh 
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inclined to support them, he was on the 
defensive, and was successful In winning 
the king over on his side. He was also 
opposed to James on sev. other occasions, 
as ho had no exaggerated notion of the 
royal prerogative. He firmly cstab. the 
fact t hat the king could neither make laws 
without the consent of Parliament, nor 
could he declare any action to bo an 
offence unless It were contrary to the law 
of tho land. In the cose of Poacham, 
who was accused of high treason, C. 
found himself In opposition to the king, 
tills time with very little result. The 
opposition was continued by C. s declining 
to refer to tho king difficult cases in Cho 
oourt of chancery, and alsb In his contest* 
ing James’s right to grant p onnnen lams, 
and In refusing to await th4 king’s pleasure 
with regard to that gran toil bo the bishop 
of Lichfield. For these reasons ne was 
dismissed from his office in 10I6. He 
again took up public duties In 1620, when 
be was returned to Parliament as member 
for Lfskeard. During this part of his 
career no concerned himself mainly with 
the reform of abuses. lie opposed the 
marriage of Charles with the infanta of 
Spain, and was insistent on freedom of 
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speech for Parliament, thus alienating 
himse" ‘ '* ' * 


himself more and more from the King. 
After the death of James O. vigorously 
opposed Charles I. In his illegal means of 
obtaining money, lie was also inatru* 
mental in drawing up the Petition of 
Right, and at the time of the Grand 
Remonstrance he pointed out in Parlia- 
ment the evil caused In the country by 
the duke of Buckingham* After this C. 
spent his time in retirement at Stoke 
Poges, where he d. See Lord Birkenhead, 
Fourteen English Judges, 1926. 

Coke, Thomas (1747-1814), Methodist 
bishop, 6. at Brecon and studied at 
Oxford, He made the acquaintance of 
John Wesley, and commenced a series of 
open-air services that led to his dismissal 
from bis Somerset curacy. Allied then 
to tho Methodists, he became president 
of the Eng. conference, and later super- 
intendent (bishop) of the Methodist 
societies in America, whither ho made 
sev. voyages between 1784 and 1803. 
He pub. a History of the West Indies 
(1808-11), and Jointly with Henry Moore, 
a life of Wesley in 1702. 

Coke, Thomas William, see Leicester, 
Earl of. 

Coke, form of fuel composed of the 
carbonaceous substance left when coal is 
heated In a confined space. The volatile 
constituents of the coal are thus lost, and 
a hard, brittle, porous substance, with a 
slight metallic lustre, is left. It does not 
soil the fingers when touched, and burns 
with an intense heat and no smoke. These 
advantages, together with the facts that 
it is relatively free from sulphurous fumes 
and does not produce sparks, render it a 
valuable fuel for use in metallurgy and 
various Industrial operations. C. is pro- 
duced in the manuf. of coal-gas as a by- 
product, but this variety is of inferior 
quality, and the regular method of manuf. 
is bv means of either mounds or ovens. 
In the former case a caking variety of 
coal is stacked in a largo heap round an 
open chimney covered with wet C.-dust, 
and fired from above. When all smoke 
has ceased to appear, the air-holes aro 
closed, and the mound is extinguished 
and cooled with water. The same prin- 
ciple is employed in closed ovens, which, 
however, yield a better quality with a 
considerable saving of time and expense. 
See also Carbonisation. 

Colao, tn. of Polwarth co., Victoria, 
Australia, on Lake C., 50 in. S.W. of 
Geelong. Coal, iron, and limestone are 
found near. Pop. 6000. 

Cola di Rienzi, see Rienzi. 

Colard, Mansion, first printer of Bruges, 
d. in 1484. Ills pubs, consisted of twenty 
Fr. and one Lat. work. 

Coiban, Adolflne Marie (1814-84), 
Norwegian authoress, v&e Schmidt, whoso 
works were very widely read in their day. 
Best known among them are Lsererinderi 
(1869); Tre nye Noveller (1876); Jeg lever 
(1877); Tkvra J(1882). 

Colberg, see Kolberg. _ 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), Fr. 
statesman, b. at Rheims. Probably 
spent some of his youth In the house of a 
banker. He was entrusted by Mazarin 


with his most Important commissions. 
In 1659 he began his scheme for the 
reform of finances, and at the same time 
his letter to Mazarin contained a bitter 
attack on Fouquci, which led to a quarrel 
finally settled by Mazarin. In 1661 he 
succeeded Mazarin, and in 1668 became 
minister of marine and also minister of 
commerce and of the king's household, 
having previously been made controller- 
general. He had, in fact, almost supreme 
power over the financial affairs of the 
country. The finances of the country at 
this time were in a deplorable state, and 
C. reformed tho whole system by doing 
away with extortion and unjust taxation, 
and by revising tho method of collection. 
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He next turned his attention to commerce, 
and did all that he could to increase 
the manuf s. of the country Instead of 
importing manufactured goods from 
abroad. Tim lines on which he worked, 
however, were exceedingly narrow, ana 
did not make for progress. The inspec- 
tion as to quality and measure of articles 
was most- rigid, and the protective tariffs 
hampered the trade considerably. Credit 
is due to C., for his reconstruction of tho 
Fr. Navy. He not only increased the 
number of men and ships, but also recon- 
structed Toulon and Rochefort, and 
fortified Dunkirk, Brest, and Havre. He 
turned his attention also to learning and 
art, being the founder of the Academy of 
Science and of the Observatory, the re- 
organiser of tlie Academy of Architecture 
and of the Botanical Gardens, and ho 
eneoura>, d scholars and artists from all 
parts of Europe, He hadpubiio buildings 
and monuments set up in Paris, and added 
pictures to the Louvre. He experienced 
great difficulties from Lonrois, his rival, 
who had control of the war dept. Peace 
was necessary to O, so that his reforms 
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might be effectual, and in his later days 
he carried on a constant struggle to out 
down the king’s extravagances to this 
end. Louis XIV., however, transferred 
his favour to Louvois, and C.’s influence 
gradually declined till he died, stricken 
with a fever which had attacked him at 
intervals for sev. years before his death. 
See life (1846) by Pierre C16racnt, who, in 
1861, also pub. the first of the nine vols. of 
the Retires. instructions, et memoir es de 
Colbert. The historical introductions to 
each of these vols. were pub. by Mme 
Clement in 1874. 

Colborne, Sir John, first Baron Seaton 
(1778-1863), Brit, general, who took part 
In the battle of Corunna. He afterwards 
fought with Wellington, and was wounded 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. He also took part 
in the battle of Waterloo, 1815. In 1838 


he put down the rebellion in Canada. 

Colburn, Henry ( d . 1855), publisher, 
produced the New Monthly Magazine and 
Universal Register (1814); Evelyn’s Diary 
(1818); Pepys’s Diary (1825); and The 
United Services Magazine (1829). He also 
pub. the Modem Standard Novels (1835- 
1841). Was in partnership with Richard 
Bentley, 1830-32, and retired from 
business in favour of Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Colburn, Zerah (1804-40), mathe- 
matical prodigy, b. in Vermont, U.S.A. 
In his earliest years he displayed such 
extraordinary powers of rapid calculation 
that from 1810 he was publicly exhibited 
by his father, and came to Great Britain 
and France. He studied from 1816 to 
1819 at Westminster School at the expense 
of the earl of Bristol. ; On the death of his 
father he returned to America, and was 
from 1825 prof, of languages in Norwich 
Univ., Vermont. 

Colby, Frank Moore (1865-1925), Amor, 
editor, b. in Washington, dist. of 
Columbia; son of Stoddard Benham C. 
Graduated at Columbia Univ., 1888. 
Held appointments in connection with 
hist, and economics in Columbia Univ. 
and Amherst College; and was prof, of 
economics at New York Univ., 1895-1900. 
On the editorial staff of Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia and Nelson’s Encyclopaedia. 
Ed. International Cyclopedia , 1898 ed., 
and International Year-Rook, 1898-1902. 
Ed. New International Encyclopaedia from 
1900; revision 1913-16, and supplement 
1923-24; also New International Year- 
Book from 1907. He wrote Outlines of 
General History (1900); Imaginary Obli- 
gations (1904); Constrained Attitudes 
(1910); and The Margin of Hesitation 
(1921); Essays (1924). 

Colby, Thomas Frederick (1784-1852), 
Brit, major-general, who was connected 
with the ordnance survey, of which he 
bfeot&me director. 

Colchagua, prov. in Chile, extending 
from the Cordilleras to the Pacific Ocean. 


Its cap. is San Fernando (pop. 10,100). 
The prin. crops are cereals; wine and 
cattle are produced. Pop. 296,000. Area 
3856 sq. m. 

Colchester, Baron. This title was borne 
by the family of Abbot from 1817 to 1919, 
when the third baron d. Charles Abbott, 


the first baron, was Speaker of the House 
of Commons from 1802 to 1817. 

Colohester, municipal bor., mrkt. tn. 
and riv. port of Essex, England, 52 m. 
from London on a main line of the E. 
div. of Brit, railways. It stands on the 
R. Colne, which is navigable by vessels 
of 150 tons to the Hytbe, 1 m. S.E. and 
9 m. from the sea. The recorded hist, of 
C., whloh is the oldest recorded tn. in 
Great Britain, goes back to the ooins of 
Cunobellnus (Oymbcline), who reigned 
from 5 b.o. till his death, a.d. 43. These 
are inscribed C A M V for Camulodunum, 
the Brit, name of C. (meaning the hill or 
fort of Camulos, god of war). On the 
Rom. invasionin the year 43 Camulodunum 
became the headquarters of the Roms. 
It was burnt and devastated by Boadicea 
in a.d. 61, when that queen led a rising 
of the Trinobantes and Iceni against the 
Roms. Soon afterwards the Rom. Wall 
was built to protect the tn. A mile and 
a half or more of this wall is left. It can 
be seen to advantage on Balkerne Hill 
and at the Balkerne Gate, tho old Roin. 
gateway at the top of tho hill ; also at the 
Rteps loading up to the church of St. 
Mary-at-the-Walls in Balkerne Lane. 
The Rom. occupation of C. lasted till 
about tho year 367. The importance of 
the settlement is shown by the enormous 
quantity and rich variety of Rom. re- 
mains found in C., and exhibited In the 
C. and Essex museum, the Brit. Museum, 
and elsewhere. Historical and numis- 
matic evidence make it clear that Camulo- 
dunum, the cap. of Cunobeiln, or Cym- 
beline, must have been in the C. area. 
(See Camulodonum: First Report of the 
Excavations at Colchester , 1930-39, Society 
of Antiquaries of London, 1948.) Tho 
castle Is, of course, the most, Important of 
the tn/s anct. monuments. It dates from 
1070 and its keep is the largest Norman 
keep In the country. There are numerous 
other buildings of historical interest, the 
best known being the ruins of the twelfth - 
century 9t. Botolph's Priory church, 
situate off St. Botolph’s Street, and the 
gateway of tho eleventh-century monas- 
tery of St. John, on St. John’s Green. 

There are two museums, one being 
housed in the castle keep, containing 
chiefly, though not exclusively, Romano- 
Brlt. antiquities. It is one of tho finest 
collections of its kind in N. Europe. On 
the ground floor are miscellaneous objects, 
including Rom. tessellated pavemonts 
found in C., a re-erected Tudor fireplace, 
and various medieval and later exhibits. 
The galleries on tho first floor are devoted 
to a great collection of Rom. remains 
mostly found in O. Tho other museum is 
housed in the Holly Trees mansion, an 
early Georgian mansion In close proximity 
to the castle. The objocts Include note- 
worthy collections of ’Bygones/ chiefly 
domestio articles of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
carved chests, samplers, exhibits con- 
nected with ogrio. industries, costumes, 
ohlna, furniture, and many old prints 
and maps; also a valuable collection of 
Peruvian antiquities and various oriental 
exhibits. A valuable library, especially 
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Intended for students and presented by the 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Rendall, a former head- 
master of Charterhouse, is on the first 
floor. 

C. Is a municipal bor., the earliest 
charter being that of Richard I. (1 1 89), and 
for pari, purposes is in the C. div. of Essex. 
Corn and cattle markets are held and the 
chief Industries now carried on are en- 
gineering and the manuf. of clothing. 
The Colne oyster fishery, which produces 
the Pyeiieot oysters, belongs to the 
council, and C. is also noted for its roses. 
Among the more modern buildings should 
be mentioned the tn. hall, the co. hospital, 
and the new public library. The latter 
building was completed in 1939, and was 
used for emergency purposes during the 
war. Pop. (1931) 48,701. 

Colohioum, genus of Lillacea*, containing 
over two dozen plants, which grow wild 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In Britain 
it is represented by the well-known C. 
autumnale, the meadow saffron or autumn 
crocus. The large pale purple flowers 
spring up in the autumn without any 
leaves, and expand with their orifice, 
together with anthers and stigmas, 
Just above too surface of the soli while the 
tubular part, with the ovary and fila- 
ments, remains below ground and is thus 
protected from eold. Tho ovary becomes 
mature before tho stamens, and pollina- 
tion is effected by moans of bees. In the 
springtime the foliage makes its appear- 
ance in the form of an erect tuft of broad, 
oblong, shining, sheathing leaves and 
tho capsular fruit is elevated above the 
soil by Its lengthened footstalk. The 
corm of tho C. is irregularly egg-shaped, 
and covered with a dry, brittle, brown 
skin ; in size it compares with a hazel-nut 
or walnut, and it consists of a white 
fleshy succulent substance. When fresh. 
It has a nauseous, radish-like odour, when 
dried there is no odour; the taRte is 
sweetish-bitter, leaving an acrid sensation 
in tho throat. Both corras and seeds 
abound iu a stimulating, deleterious 
principle, and large quantities are annuallv 
consumed in the manuf. of various medi- 
cinal preparations. The C. acts as a 
diuretic and purgative, and when given in 
large doses Is poisonous. It is most used 
in cases of dropsy, gout, and rheumatism. 
The bitter, poisonous, alkaloid ‘colchi- 
cine* is obtained from C. autumnale, and 
this, heated with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, produces colehio acid. 

Golohis, in a net. geography, was a 
country in Asia, situated between tho 
Caucasus on the N., Iberia on the F.„ 
Armenia on tho S. t Pontus on tho S.W., 
and the Ruxino on tho W. It was noted 
in Gk. mythology as tho homo of all 
sorcery, tlio land of Medea and the 
Golden Fleece. Its inhab. were from 
earliest times engaged in the linen manuf. 
The modern prov. of Mlngrelia and a part 
of Abasia correspond with the anct. C. 

Cold, absence of heat. This being 
radiant energy, molecular movement Is 
held to cease at -273° C., the temp, of 
absolute C. Helium Is liquefied within 
2i° of this absolute minimum (see further 
under Thermodynamics). In medical 


practice C. applied to the body subdues 
pain, reduces inflammation and feverish 
temps., arrests bleeding, and stimulates by 
cold bathing. An attack of catarrh is 
generally called a C. 

A C. ( Coryza ) indicates Inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of tho nose by 
which the secretion of mucous fluid is 
increased. It causes hoarseness, running 
at the nose, and sore throat. The condi- 
tion of the person is made worse by the 
chilliness which accompanies the ailment 
and the general feeling of depression and 
feverishness. It is infectious and will 
spread throughout the household unless 
every care is taken. Quinine has a pre- 
ventive value. A hot mustard bath with a 
hot drink of whisky and water, lemon or 
black currant juice, etc., and rest in a 
warm bed will also prove beneficial in the 
early stages. A C. in the head can best be 
relieved by inhaling menthol or Friar's 
balsam in boiling water, or by the use of a 
nasal douche. A C. in the chest should be 
treated by rest In bed in a warm room, 
by steam kettles, hot applications with 
thermogene wool, linseed poultices, etc., 
and by hot, demulcent drinks. A C. 
should never be neglected, since many 
ailments begin with what seems to be 
only a ‘common cold.* It should be 
stopped before passing down on to the 
chest and inflaming the bronchial tubes. 
Chronic sufferers should consult a doctor, 
as vaccine inoculation may sometimes be 
indicated; or there may be some such 
cause as se* tic tonsils, or adenoids, which 
should be cut or enucleated. The feet 
may be bathed in hot mustard and water. 

Cold Cream, or Rose-water Ointment, 
cooling dressing for the skin. It may be 
prepared by melting together 125 gm. 
of spermaceti, 120 gm. of white wax, 
5(50 gm. of expressed oil of almonds, and 
then mixing In 190 gm. of stronger rose- 
water. A few grammes of sodium borate 
should he dissolved In the rose-water 
unless some other metallic bait of remedial 
properties is desired. The ointment con- 
stitutes a soothing application for chapped 
face and hands, abrasions, etc. 

Colden, Cadwallader (1688-1776), was 
a Scot and a member of the medical 
profession. Ho went to America and 
practised modicine there, first in Pennsyl- 
vania and later in “New York, and In 
1761 ho was made lieutenant-governor of 
that city. Ills chief works are History 
of the Five Indian Nations depending on 
the Province of New York in America 
(1 727) and An Explication of the First 
Causes of Action in Matter and of the 
Cause of Gravitation (1745). 

Cold Harbor, vil. of Hanover oo. 
Virginia, U.S.A., 9 m. from Richmond, 
2 in. from Chlckahominv R. The battle 
of Gaines’s Mill was fought near by (1862), 
the Federate, under McClellan, being 
defeated * r the Confederates under Lee, 
There was another battle fought between 
Gens. Grant and Lee, 1864, considered 
indecisive, though the advantage was on 
Gen. Lee’s side. Pop. 3000. 

Coldingham, par. and vil. of Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, 2J m. from Eyemouth, 
1} m. from C. Bay. It has the re mains 
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of a famous priory, founded in 1098 by 
Edgar of Scotland. Fast Castle, the 
Wolfs Crag of Scott’s Bride of Lam • 
mermoor , is about 2 m. off. C. is 2 m. 
from St. Abb’s Head, 3 m. from Reston 
Junction. Pop. par. 2830, vil. 495. 

Cold Storage, see under Rrfriqer^tion. 

Coldstream (formerly Lennel, Leinhall), 
par. and burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland, 
13 m. from Berwick, on the R. Tweed and 
the N.-E. Region railway. Smeaton’s 
five-arched bridge (1763-66) crosses the 
riv., and near by is the famous ford of 
the Tweed, often crossed by Scotch and 
Eng. armies. It was once, like Gretna 
Green, a refuge for runaway couples. 
Pop. 2000. 

Coldstream Guards, Brit, regiment in 
the foot-guards, forming part of the 
Household Brigade. It is the second 
regiment in age of the Brit. Army, the 
oldest being the Royal Scots. The 
C. G. were known first as Monk’s Regi- 
ment, from Gen. Monk, who founded the 
regiment in 1660. They definitely re- 
ceived their name when given to Charles 
II. to form part of bis household brigade. 
During the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II. detachments of the regiment, served 
in Flanders, at Tangiers, and in Virginia, 
and under William III. it served at the 
siege of Namur, 1605. Some companies 
helped to hold Gibraltar in 1704-5 after 
ltd capture by Rooke. It served under 
Marlborough at Oudonarde and Mol- 
plaquet, under George II. at Dettingen, 
and under Abercrombie in Egypt in 1801. 
A string of battle honours for the Penin- 
sula and Waterloo -testify to its service 
under the great duke of Wellington. It 
next saw service in the Crimea 1854- 
1856, this being followed by the Egyp- 
tian campaign of 1882 and Suakin In 
1885, and then tboBoer war of 1899-1 902. 
During the First World War it served 
with great distinction and gaLlantly up- 
held its proud motto, ‘Null! secundus,’ 
seven V.Cs. being won. Five battalions 
served at various periods in France and 
Flanders, notably at Mons (1914), Zand- 
voorde near Ypres (1914), Nouve-Chapclle 
(1915), and in the later battles of Ypres, 
1017. In the Second World War the 
O- G. fought in N.W. Europe and in 
Italy. As part of the Guards Armoured 
Div. in France in 1944 they were promi- 
nent in the passage of the Orne into 
the Caen plain in the battle of Normandy. 
Other units wore in the Eighth Army (<mO 
which fought in numerous battles up the 
It. peninsula. The C. G. can be dis- 
tinguished from other Guards by the white 
band round their hats and by the buttons 
on their tuDica being grouped in pairs. 

Coldwater, cap. of Branch co., Michigan, 
tJ.B.A on Lake Shore and Michigan 
8, railway, 5 A m. from A Irian and ms m 
from Detroit. It contains a court-house, 
high school, and state public school, and 
manufs. leather, furniture, Portland 
cement, liniment, and agrto. implements. 
A riv. of the same Aame enters St. Joseph 
R., 12 m. from the tn., which stands on it. 
P op. 7300. 

Cold Water Test, or, more usually, 
HydratUio Teel, In engineering, is a pressure 


test for totally onclosed vessels to deter- 
mine their power of resistance. The 
vessel Is filled with cold water, and the 
pressure progressively increased to twice 
the normal working pressure. 

Cold Wave, sudden and general fall of 
temp., usually following a winter storm 
and caused by a cool wind blowing 
towards the equator. It generally lasts 
only for two or three days, and is common 
In U.S.A. In the E. United States C. 
Ws. from the N. plains often cause 
a fall of 18° F. or more, bringing the 
temp, below freezing-point. They cross 
the border between Lake Superior and 
the Rockies. 

Cole, see Rapk. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard (6. 1884), 
Eng. writer on economics, b. Sept. 25, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School and Oxford 
Univ. Univ. reader in economics at 
Oxford. He is a leading authority on 
labour questions and economics in relation 
to Industry. Vice-president of Workers* 
Educational Association and a member of 
the Economic Advisory Council. Pubs, 
i nclude Self-government in Industry (1917); 
The Payment of Wages (1918); Chaos and 
Order in Industry (1920); Workshop 
Organisation (1923); Lcd>our in the Coed * 
mining Industry (1923); Organised Laliour 
(1924); A Short History of the British 
Working-class Movement (1925-27); The 
Next Ten Years in British Social and 
Economic Policy (1929); Gold, Credit , and 
Unemployment (1930); What Marx really 
meant (1934); Principles of Economic 
Planning (1935); Socialism in Evolution 
(1938); British Working-class Politics , 
1932-1914 (1941); Fabian Socialism 

(1943); A Century of British Co-operation 
(1945). Collaborated with his wife Mar- 
garet Isabel, nee Postgate ( b . 1893), in 
detective stories, novels, etc., including 
The Brooklyn Murders (1923); A Lesson in 
Crime (1933); Last Will and Testament 
(1936); Greek Tragedy (1939); Counterpoint 
Murder (1941) also Samuel ; Butler 
(J947). 

Cole, George Vicat (1833-93), Eng. 
landscape painter, especially of Surrey and 
Thames scenes, was b. at Portsmouth, 
and from 1853 contributed frequently 
to the Royal Academy exhibitions. He 
was elected It. A. in 1880. ‘The Pool 
of London,’ which however, is not a 
characteristic specimen of his art, la 
In the Tate Gallery, Loudon. See life 
by Chignell. 

Cole, Sir Henry (1808-82), EDg. official, 
art critic, and editor, b. at Bath, and 
educated at Christ’s Hofopital. Appointed 
assistant keeper of the records, he helped 
to establish the Record Office. Did 
valuable service In promoting art exhibi- 
tions, ©specially the Great Exhibition 
(1851). lie was a founder of S. Kensing- 
ton Museum and later Its director. He 
was also one of the founders of the 
National Training School, afterwards re- 
organised as the Royal College of Musfo, 
1882. See Autobiography (1364)* 

Cole, Thomas (1801-48), noted Amen 
landscape painter. He went from Eng- 
land to the U.S.A., 1819; from Ohio to 
New York, 1825. He travelled to London* 
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Ferenc©, and Home between 1829 and at Cambridge. In 1846 he became rector 
*832. He aimed chiefly at historical of Foraoett St. Mary, Norfolk, and pub. 
or allegorical landscapes (for examples see mathematical textbooks on arithmetic. 
New York Historical Society’s rooms), algebra, and plane trigonometry. His 
Among his works are ‘Views of the Cat- Village Sermons appeared in 1853, in 
skills and White Mountains, ‘The which year he was appointed bishop of 
Voyage of Life* (four pictures), ‘The Natal. Ho at once studied the Zulu 
Course of Empire, View of Mount Etna language, and after a while prepared a 
taken from Taormina,* and ‘Kenilworth grammar and dictionary, and trans. part 

Caatlo. of the Prayer Book and Bible. In 1861 

Cole, Timothy, Amer. wood engraver, he pub. his Translation of SL Paul's 
6. in London, England, in 1852. In 1875 Epistle to the Romans, commented on from 
he began to work for the Century Magazine a Missionary Point of View , in which he 
(then Scribner s). His work attracted set forth his objection to the doctrine 
widespread attention, and he was sent to of eternal punishment. His next work. 
Europe to make engravings after the old The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua 
masters, which met with great success, critically examined (1862-79), made him 
He received medals at the Pari3 and St. the apostle of the higher criticism, and 
Louis exhibitions. provoked a storm of protest. His book 

„ o«?! e * > F 00 K e », Henry Thomas (1765- was condemned by both Houses of Con- 
1837), Sanskrit scholar, son of Sir Georgo vocation as heretical (1864), and he waa 
C-, ft. in London. His father, who was declared (Dec. 1863) deposed from bis see 
chairman of the E. India Company, by Bishop Gray of Cape Town. The Privy 
secured his son a post in tho company’s Council, however, declared the deposition 
service. During his residence in India null and void. Bishop Gray then pub- 
C. made a close study of Sanskrit, pub- licly excommunicated him, and in 1869 
lishing sev. books in this language, among appointed Dr. Macrorio bishop of Maritz- 
them his trans. of Sir Wm. Jones’s Digest burg, with authority over practically the 
of Hindu Tain (1798). This led to his same diocese. Later C. opposed the 
being appointed president of the bench oppressive measures taken by the Boers 
in Calcutta. He was also made a prof, and Cape officials against the Zulus, and 
of Hindu law, and In return for this ho the policy of Sir Bartle Frere during the 
wrote bis Sanskrit grammar, pub. in 1805. Zulu war. He pleaded the oause of the 
He returned to London In 1814, and chiefs LangalibaJele and Cetewayo, and 
presented tho India House with ills was regarded by the Zulus as their pro- 
Sanscrit MSS. In 1823 he helped to teotor. Other works by him are Ten 
found the Royal Asiatic Society. Weeks in Natal (1855), The New Bible 

Colectomy, in surgery, the name given Commentary Literally Examined (1871- 
to the operation of removal of part of tho 1874), Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
colon or lar^e intestine, and the conse- the Moabite Stone (1873). Sermons , (1873). 
quent reuniting of the severed ends, so as See Sir G. W. Cox, The Church of England 
to complete the circuit. This course is and the Teaching of Bishop Colenso, 1888. 
rendered necessary in cases of tumour or Coleone, Bartolomeo, see Collkoni. 
stricture in the part. Coleoptera (Gk. *roX*o?, sheath, nrepw, 

Coleford, par. and mrkt. tn., 8 m. N.W. wing), order of insects known familiarly 
from Lydney, Gloucestershire, in the to us as beetles. The speoies have four 
mining dist. of tho Forest of Dean. The wings; tho front pair, the elytra, are hard 
tn. hall was built In 1662. The Speech and leathery, and wheu at rest they flt 
House, where tho Verderers’ Court is still together closely over the hind wings, and 
held sev. times a year, is now an hotel, a straight suture lies between them; 
The court room possesses a musicians’ the hind pair are used in flight and are 
gallery. Pop. urb. dist. and par. 2800; membranous. The month parts are biting 
occles. dist. 5000. and have mandibles, the lower lip is not 

Colemanite, hydrated calcium borate, divided along the middle. The rneta- 
C&iB«0,,5HiO, one of the chief sources of morphosis is complete, the larva is a grub 
borax ana boracte acid. Important and develops into a pupa which exhibits 
deposits are found in the S.W. of Cali- the external structure of the perfect 
fornla. They are found in hot springs insect. There are known to scientists 
and lakes associated with volcanic about 150,000 species, of which over 
activity. 3000 belong to Britain. See Beetle. 

Colenso, vil. and railway station, Natal, Colepeper (or Culpeper), John (d. 1660) 
S. Africa, 70 m. from Fietormnritzburg, on Eng. Royalist politician, first Lord c! 
R. Tugola, which is here spanned by a He was a member of the Long Parliament 
bridge. It was the scene of Buller’s (1 640). siding against Strafford, supporting 
unsuccessful attempt to cross the Tugola, episcopacy, and opposing the Scottish 
Dee. 1899, during the Anglo-Boer war, demand for religious union. Privy Coun- 
1899-1902. A great power-station in oillor and chancellor of the exchequer 
connection with tho electrical working in 1642, he became Charles I.’s adviser, 
of tho Natal railway has been erected and fovgbt for him at Edgehlll. He 

here. White pop. 600. accomp. < led the prince (later Charles II.) 

Colenso, John William (1814-83), bishop to France (1646), and supported him 
of Natal and a celebrated mathematician, ever after. See Clarendon's life, and 
ft. in Cornwall. Ho was educated at History of the Rebellion, 1641. 

Cambridge, where ho was second wrangler Coleraine, par. and tn. ot Londonderry 
in 1836. From 1838 he was assistant eo., N. Ireland, on R. Bann, 4 m. from the 
master at Harrow, and from 1842 tutor sea. It is noted for linen manufa., and 
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has shirt and collar factories. There are 
also good salmon fisheries. Pop. 8000. 

Coleridge. Derwent (1800-83). author 
and educationist, son of Samuel Taylor C. 
He was ordained, and appointed master 
of Helston Grammar School, Cornwall, one 
of his pupils being Charles Kingsley. 
Here he pub. his largest work, The Scrip- 
tural Character of the English Church. C. 
was appointed first principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea (1841), and did much to 
advance elementary education. 

Coleridge, Hartley (1700-1849), son of 
Samuel Taylor O., was b. at Clovedon, 
Somersetshire. He early showed un- 
common gifts and a temperament still 
more remarkable. Ho is the subjoct of 
two passages in his father’s poems, The 
Nightingale and Frost at Midnight , and of 
an exquisite but painfully prophetic 
address from \yordsworth, who was ids 
lifelong friend. After the separation of 
his parents, he was brought up in 
Southey’s family at Greta Hall, being 
educated chiefly at Amblcside, where he 
was judged of sufficient intellectual 
promise to Justify a univ. career. Urged 
by Southey, his well-to-do relatives 
sent him to Oxford. Intensely sensitive, 
impatient of control, 6hy and awkward, 
of a somewhat bizarre appearance, and 
infirm of will. Hartley got into trouble 
with the college authorities, and lost an 
Oriel fellowship through intemperance. 
He received a gift of £300 from the 
college, but the blow was intolerable, and 
left him for the rest of his life despondent, 
self -reproachful, and lacking in con- 
centration. After two ineffectual years 
in London, Hartley returned to the Lake 
country* where he made two widely 
separated attempts at school -teaching. 
In the interval ( c . 1830) he lived for some 
time at Leeds in the family of F. E. 
Bingley, a publisher, with whom, accord- 
ing to a contract, he produced a bio- 
graphical work on Lives of Illustrious 
Worthies of Yorkshire (1835), a part of tho 
Biographia Borealis or Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Northerns , previously pub. in 
1833. He Is, however, host known for 
his verse, which, if lacking in power, is 
singularly fine in mood and happy in 
expression. His sonnets are among the 
most perfect in the language. From 1838 
Hartley lived at Grasmere, spending his 
time In study and reverie. His chief literary 
effort was an ed. of Massinger and Ford 
(1840), including valuable biographies of 
the dramatists. He d. of bronchitis, and 
was buried in the place chosen for him 
by Wordsworth, who was laid beside him 
a year later. Four vols. of his prose and 
poetry were ed. by his brother Derwent 
(1851). As a critic Hartley is delicate 
and suggestive; as an essayist quaintly 
humorous, resembling Charles Lamb ; and 
in conversational powers, according to 
tradition, second only to his father. See 
Poems, with a memoir by his brother, 
D. Coleridge, 1851; E. L. Griggs, Hartley 
ColeridgeTnis Life and Work, 1929; E. 
Blunden, Coleridge the Less, 1931. 

Coleridge, Herbert (1830-61), philolo- 
gist, son of Henry Nelson and Sara C„ 
was b. at Hampstead. In 1853 he began 


practising as a chancery barrister at 
Lincoln’s Inn. His leisure hours he de- 
voted to philological studies — Sanskrit, 
the N. tongues, and particularly the 
Icelandic language and literature. In 
1857 he was elected a member of the 
Philological Socioty, to which ho con- 
tributed two papers. Tho society was 
planning a supplement to tho standard 
dictionaries of Johnson and Richardson, 
which soon developed into a scheme for a 
complete new Eng. dictionary. C. was 
appointed honorary secretary of a special 
committee ‘formed for the purpose of 
collecting words and idioms hitherto 
unregistered.’ His new duties, for which 
he was admirably fitted, practically con- 
stituted a general editorship of the work: 
the results of his researches are embodied 
in his Glossarial Index to the Printed 
English Literature of the Thirteenth 
Century (1859), which he describes as the 
foundation stone of tho proposed dic- 
tionary. The scheme developed Into the 
New English Dictionary (Clarendon Press). 

Coleridge, Sir John Duke, first Baron 
Coleridge (1821-94), Eng. jurist, Ron of 
Sir John Taylor C., was b. at Ottery St. 
Mary. Among his friends and con- 
temporaries at Balliol were Archbishop 
Temple, Matthew Arnold, Arthur Clough, 
and Principal Shairp. He whs colled to 
the Bar in 1846, and soon gained practice, 
thanks to his musical voice, his eloquence 
(which earned him the nickname of 
silver-tongued C.), and his powers 
of persuasion. Ho becume recorder of 
Portsmouth, Q.O., and M.P. for Exeter, 
as a Liberal, from 1865 to 1873. Ho 
supported the Bill for the abolition of 
religious tests in the uni vs., and took part 
in the debates on the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. He became lord chief 
justice of England in 1880. His chief 
forensic triumph was in the famous 
Tichborne case, bis speech for tho de- 
fendant lasting twenty-three days. He 
wrote eev. papers on legal and literary 
subjects, and was tho author of in 
memoriam notices of Matthew Arnold, 
Principal Shairp, and others. See E. H. 
Coleridge, Life and Correspondence of 
Lord Coleridge , 1904. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
Eng. poet and philosopher, was the son of 
the Rev. John C., vicar of Ottery St. 
Mary, Devon. He was only nine years 
old when his father d. A presentation 
to Christ’s Hospital being obtained, he 
was a scholar there from 1782 to 1790, 
among his fellow pupils being Charles 
Lamb, with whom he formed a lifelong 
friendship. His love of the classics, 
especially Lat. authors, attracted the 
notice and esteem of tho headmaster. Dr. 
Boyer, but strangely enough, for nearly 
two years (about 1787-89) he was so 
engrossed with theological and meta- 
physical studies that, as he himself says, 
everything else became insipid.' What 
is still more wonderful, he was relieved 
from this obsession by reading the sonnets 
of Win*. Lisle Bowles, a very popular poet 
of bis day. He acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Gk., and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which be entered in Feb. 1791, 
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he won the Browne gold medal for a Gk. 
ode on the slave trade. But the fatal 
desultoriness which clouded his after-life 
showed itself thus early ; his studies were 
Irregular, and his rooms were the constant 
resort of friends who came to enjoy his 
conversation on all kinds of subjects, 
especially politics, in which he took in- 
tense interest. In 1793, a friend of his 
being expelled for Unitarianism and sedi- 
tion, he too loft the unlv., went to London, 
and being without resources enlisted in 
the 15th Dragoons under the name of 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
The painting by Peter Vandyke. 

Silas Tomkins Comberbatch, or Comber- 
backe. His lifo as a recruit not being 
happy, he wrote one day on the Rtablc 
wall: 4 Khou, quam infortunii iniserrimum 
est fiiisse felicom!' (an adaptation from 
Boethius), which, attracting the notice of 
an officer, led to inquiries. Friends 
obtained his discharge, and he returned 
to college. Visiting Oxford in .Line, ho 
mado the acquaintance of Southey, and 
the two evolved a delightful scheme of 
pantisocracy, suggested by certain vision- 
ary Fr. philosophers. An ideal com- 
munity was to bo estab. on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, where brethren (and 
sisters) should dwell together in altruist ic 
unity. But the colony was never 
founded. The two friends also colla- 
borated in writing The Fall of Robes- 
pierre , a drama full of bombastic rhetoric, 
which was pub. about the time that C. 
finally loft Cambridge, without a degree, 
towards the end of 1794. He next 
delivered In Bristol a course of political 
lectures, very Jacobinistic, and exceed- 
ingly virulent in their attacks on Pitt. 
Ho also wrote some poems, pub. by his 


friend Joseph Cottle, the Bristol book- 
seller (to whose reminiscences wo owe 
the account of O. in these years), which, 
while containing some promise of future 
distinction In style, were often weak, 
conventional, ana, as oven their author 
allowed, turgid. In Oct. 1795 he 
married Miss Sara Fricker, whoso sister 
Edith soon after became Mrs. Southey. 
Ho settled at Clevedon for a short time, 
but returned to Bristol. He was soon 
tired of Bristol, and went to Nether 
Stowey, where he met Wordsworth. C/s 
marriage was an unfortunate one; his 
wife, though an excellent woman, being 
incapable of affording him intellectual and 
spiritual companionship, or the support 
which his inoral weaknesses unhappily 
required. Projecting in 1796 a paper to 
be called the Watchman , which was to be 
a Herald of Truth, and, to avoid the 
stamp -tax, was to appear every eighth 
day, C. started off on a tour to canvass 
for subscribers, preaching Unitarian 
sermons as he went, probably the 
strangest canvasser ever seen. His ad- 
ventures, as told In his Biographic 
Literaria (1817), are very amusing. The 
Watchman appeared, reached its tenth 
issue, and died a very natural death. 
Within the next two years he wrote the 
Ancient Mariner , the first part of Christ- 
aJbel , Kubla Khan, the Ode to France , in 
fact nearly all his finest poems. The 
first-mentioned was included In the 
Lyrical Ballads (1798), a vol. planned by 
the two poets In conjunction. C. was to 
deal with the supernatural, Wordsworth 
with subjects of everyday life; the 
Ballads, however, contained only a few 
pieces by the former. The little vol. was 
very ill received. Among other notices, 
the Monthly Review spoke of the Ancient 
Mariner as 4 the strangest story of a cock 
and a bull that we ever saw oil paper/ It 
may bo observed also that nearly twenty 
years later, when Christabel and Kubla 
Khan appeared, the same Monthly Review 
sagely remarked: ‘That so much superior 
genius should be corrupted and debased 
by so much execrable taste must be a sub- 
ject of sincere lamentation to every friend 
of poetry/ In 1798 /osiah and Thomas 
Wedgwood allowed him £150 per annum 
on the implied condition that he should 
abandon preaching (he had accepted a 
Unitnriun ministry in Shrewsbury) and 
devote his time to literature. His re- 
volutionary enthusiasm had been dis- 
illusioned by the course of events In 
France, and, desirous of studying Ger. 
philosophy, he spent about nine months 
at Ratzeburg and Gottingen, mastering 
tho language, attending the lectures of 
Prof. Blumcnbach, and enjoying glorious 
hours of oratory and disputation among 
his fellow students. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1800, he produced his excellent 
translation of Wallenstein. This sold so 
badly tout tho publishers, Messrs. Long- 
man, disposed of the greater part of the 
ed. as waste paper. During this year 
tho Morning Post , which had already 
pub, his Ode to France and other pieces, 
engaged him to write a series of political 
articles. His articles appeared irregularly 
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for two years, and then ceased. In the 
Bummer of 1800 he removed with his 
family to Greta Hall, Derwcntwater, to 
bo near Wordsworth, who had removed 
there. Put he had been a frequent 
sufferer from rheumatism ever since boy- 
hood, and the Westmorland climate 
affected him severely. In the spring of 
1801 he began to take opium to relieve 
his pain; the habit rapidly increased, and, 
as De Quincey says, ‘killed him as a poet.' 
He becamo restless and miserable, doing 
little work, but projecting grandiose 
schemes which all died in thinking, such 
as that for an immense Bibliotheca 
Britannica , outlined by him in a letter to 
Sonthey, Aug. 1803. Friends came to his 
assistance; Southey took Greta Hall off 
his hands, Wedgwood, Wordsworth, and 
others were full of kindness, and in 1804 
he received an invitation to Malta, where 
he had barely arrived when he was invited 
to become secretary to the governor. Sir 
Alexander Ball, a position which he filled 
with the greatest capacity. This appoint- 
ment he held for ten months, but his 
health did not Improve, and he went on to 
Naples and Rome. About midsummer 
1806 he was perturbed by a rumour that 
he was In danger from emissaries of 
Bonaparte, on account of his anti- 
Napoleonio essays In the Morning Poet. 
This story has been ridiculed, but it so 
impressed C. that he speedily departed 
from Leghorn, taking passage In an Amcr. 
ship. Arriving home safe, but miserably 
broken in mind and body, the record of 
his next tan years is a painful story 
of suffering, weakness, and vacillation. 
Estranged , though n ot altogether separate d 
from ms wife, lie moved from place to 
lace, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
is family. At Bridgwater in 1807 he 
met for the first time with De Quincey, 
who was so impressed that, through 
Cottle, he sent C. an anonymous gift of 
£300. A series of lectures begun in 
London, Jan. 1808, on ‘Poetry and the 
Fine Arts/ was a failure, and it is not 
quite clear how he got through tho year, 
but in 1809 he started a magazine, the 
Friend , under such impossible conditions 
that its life of eight months was remark- 
able for length rather than brevity, yet it 
contained some of C.’s finest prose. Some 
lectures on Shakespeare ana other poets 
were, however, successful, and he wrote 
regularly for tho Courier (1811-12), while 
his play Remorse was well received at 
Drury Lane. Nevertheless ho was con- 
tinually in pecuniary difficulties; opium 
had wrecked him morally and physically, 
and at one time his familv was left almost 
entirely on the hands of Southey and a 
few other friends. It was now recognised 
that to give money to C. himself was 
merely to furnish him with the means of 
self -degradation. In 18U he was taking 
two to three quarts of laudanum per 
week, or even more, and lie had not suffi- 
cient will-power left to break off the habit. 
From 1816 to 1 819 he lived with his friend 
Morgan at Oaine, and finally was per- 
suaded to put himself under the charge 
of a medical man, Mr. Gillman of High- 
gute, as a resident patient. He could not 


possibly have been in better hands; the 
fatal vice was gradually subdued, a warm 
attachment grew up between doctor and 
patient, and Mr. Gillman’s house was C.’s 
haven of safety, which he seldom left 
during tho rest of his life. While he was 
at Caine ho prepared for the press Christa - 
bcl and other Poems (1816), written nearly 
twenty years before, and other works 
followed at intervals, including Sibylline 
Leaves (a revised reprint of his poems 
with a few additions), Lay Sermons , 
and the Biographia Literaria (1817). 
Fourteen literary lootures, delivered in 
1818, were successful in every way, 
and a remarkable account is given by 
Mr. Gillman of an extra one, delivered 
extemporarily, the subject, ‘The Growth 
of the Individual Mind/ being given to 
the lecturer at the last moment. The 
discourse. Bays Mr. Gillman, was 1 brilliant, 
eloquent, and logically consecutive/ a 
wonderful achievement. Unfortunately 
few of his lectures have been preeerved 
except In the shape of rough notes, but 
these and his Literary Remains prove him 
to have been one of the greatest poetical, 
and especially Shakespearian, crtticR. 
Aids to Reflection appeared in 1805, 
Church and State in 1830, but his finest 
prose work, Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, was pub, posthumously in 1840 
He began life as a warm supporter of 
the Revolution, and his first vol. of 
verse emphatically proclaimed his demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. But disillusion soon 
came and, like his friend Wordsworth, 
he turned, politically, to Conservatism. 
With Wordsworth, however, a strong 
Interest in concrete humanity outlived the 
chaos of his early hopes. C., however, 
while always interested in the general 
affairs of the nation, lacked Words- 
worth's Intense sympathy with individual 
men and women. This tendency was to 
live among abstractions, a tendency in- 
tensified by his application to metaphysics 
and theology. As a philosopher ho 
founded nr school, yet exercised a great 
energising and spiritualising influence on 
Eng. thought. As a poet he Is sui generis. 
In his theory of poetry he stressed 
the sesthetio quality as tho primary 
consideration, and regarding the lan- 
guage of poetry, ho concurs with Words- 
worth’s 4 remonstrance in behalf of 
truth and nature/ though ho entirely 
rejects his special theories. C.’s Ancient 
Mariner , Chrislabel , and Kubla Khan 
stand by themselves, pictures from magic 
realms, lit with ‘ the light that never was 
on sea or land/ while the metrical theory 
on which Chrislabel is constructed was the 
beginning of a new era in Eng. poetry, 
helping perhaps more than any other 
single agent to break tho fetters of 
eighteenth -century correctness and mono- 
tony. Heartily abused at first. It soon 
found disciples, among others Scott and 
Byron. C/s prose style is brilliant and 
profound, but diffuse. Hazlltt has well 
characterised it in the following mis- 
chievous paragraph; ‘One of his sentences 
winds its " forlorn way obscure " over 
the page like a patriarchal prooesslon 
with camels laden, wreathed turbans. 
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household wealth, the whole riches of the 
authors mind poured out upon the 
barren waste of rds subject. The palm- 
tree spreads its sterile branches overhead, 
and the land of promise is scon in the 
distance.* As a conversationalist C. was 
unrivalled, fascinating all who met him. 
His personal appearance has been de- 
scribed by many of his friends, including 
Dorothy Wordsworth, De Quinccy, and 
Southey, and mostly their descriptions 
agree. Southey says that the pow er of his 
eye, forehead, and brow was astonishing, 
but that nothing could bo more im- 
becile than the rest of his face. C. him- 
self says to Thelwall (in 179G): ‘My face, 
unless when animated by immediate elo- 
quence, expresses groat sloth, and great, 
indeed, almost idiotic, good nature. ’Tis 
a mere carcase of a face, fat, llabby, 
and expressive chiefly of inexpression. 
Yet I am told that my eyes, eyebrows 
and forehead are physiognomical! y good’ 

( Letters , ed. E. H. Coleridge, No. 64). In 
1797, Dorothy Wordsworth in describing 
lnm speaks of the plainness of his features, 
hut adds: 'If you hear him speak for five 
minutes * *r;k no more of them.' 

And even in ids decrepitude Carlyle 
speaks of him as 'the most surprising 
talker extant in this world. See J. D. 
Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge , 1894; 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Coucb, Coleridge , 1918; 
II. 1*A. FausHct, Samuel Taylor Coleridge , 
1926; J. 11. Muir head, Coleridge as 
Philosopher , I960; Sir E. K. Chambers, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge , 1968. 

Coleridge, Sara (1802-58). daughter of 
Samuel Taylor C., was b. at Greta Hall, 
near Keswick, where she lived under the 
c are of Southey and in the frequent society 
of Wordsworth. She pub. (1821) an 
excellent trans. of Dobrizhoffcr’s Lat. 
Account of the Abipones, an equestrian 
people of Paraguay, and also trans. 
the Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard 
(1825). Her Pretty Lessons in ]'erse for 
Good Children appeared in 1864, and 
Phantasrnion , an imaginative fairy tale, 
in 1837. In 1S43 her husband. Henry 
Nelson C., d. and she continued his task 
of editing and annotating her father’s 
works. She left a son and a daughter, 
who pub. Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge, 1876. 

Colerldge-Taylor, Samuel (1875-1912), 
musical composer of Anglo- African de- 
scent, b. in London. His father was a 
native of Sierra Leone, Ills mother an 
Englishwoman, and he was brought up 
tinder Eng. influences. He distinguished 
himself at the Iioyal Colleen of Music, 
winning the composition scholarship in 
1893, and studying under Villiers- 
Stanford till 1896. Ho organised a series 
of successful orchestral concerto at Croy- 
don. and wrote for the Three Choirs 
festivals and the Birmingham and Leeds 
festivals. Ills first real recognition as a 
composer was when Elgar recommended 
his name to the Gloucester Festival com- 
mittee, Which resulted in the composi- 
tion and performance of his orchestral 
Ballad in A minor. In 1898 his choral- 
Orchestral Hiawatha's Wedding Feast was 
performed at a concert of the Royal 
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College of Music. After this, notwith- 
standing continued difficulty in making 
an adequate income, his reputation was 
estab. with the remainder of his trilogy, 
namely The Death of Minnehaha (1899). 
and Hiawatha* s Departure (1900). Other 
works include The Blind Oirl of Castel - 
CuilU and Meg Blane ; A Tale of Old 
Japan (1911), a cantata; The Atone - 
inent , yacred cantata; works for orchestra, 
for chamber combinations ; Negro melodies 
for piano: incidental music for plays; and 
songs. His early death is to be deplored, 
as it is probable that his full develop- 
ment had not been attained (Scholes). 

Coleroon River, N. branch of the Cavery 
(Cauvery or K&veri) R., India, near its 
delta. It enters the bay of Bengal at 
Devicotta, 24 m. from Tranquebar. For 
some way it forms a boundary between 
the Madras dists. of Tanjore and Trichi - 
nopoly. 

Coles, Cowper Phipps (1819-70), Eng. 
naval architect and officer, who served at 
Sebastopol with distinction, 1854, becom- 
ing captain, 1856. He invented shot- 
proof rafts of floating batteries, and was 
keeniy interested in the construction of 
t arreted ships. His claim to he the ori- 
ginator of the Monitor type of ironclads 
must be yielded to Ericsson and others. 
C. was drowned in the capsizing of the 
Captain in a gale off Finisterre. 

Colesberg : 1. Dist. of N. Cape Colony. 
2. Also cap. of above, 57 m. from Middel- 
burg, 142 in. from Bloemfontein, with 
eight ch* relies and synagogues. It is 
high, dry, ami a health resort, and has 
.sulphur springs. It was the scene of 
active operations in the Anglo-Boor war, 
1899-1902. Pop. white 1000, native 
1000. 

Coleseed, see Rape. 

Coieshill, mrkfc. tn. and par. of War- 
wick, England, Tamworth div., 8 m. from 
Birmingham, on tho London Midland 
Itegiou railway, and It. Cole. Pop. 

6000. 

Colet, John ( d . 1519). dean of St. 
Paul’s, was probably 6. in 1467. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he took his 
M.A. degree and had two or three benefices 
conferred on him wnen he was quite 
young, as this was the custom for those 
destined for a clerical career. About 
1496 ho made a tour on the Continent, 
whore he studied law and literature, and 
it is said became acquainted with Savona- 
rola. In 1496 he returned to England, 
and was for a time resident in Oxford, 
where he lectured on St. Paul’s epistles. 
In 1498 Erasmus was in Oxford, and he 
and C. then became friends, and in 1505 
C. was rnado dean of St. Paul’s, thus 
becoming acquainted with Sir Thomas 
More. In the same year he inherited a 
fortune from his father, and with soma of 
this nicney he founded St. Paul’s School. 
In 15’ * ho made a pilgrimage with 
Erasmus to Canterbury, and the next year 
preached in Westminster Abbey when 
Wolsey was Installed as cardinal. He d. 
four years later, and was buried In St. 
Paul's. It Is rather for his learning and 
attitude to the advancement of know- 
ledge than for his own writings that O. 
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has a place In the hist, of literature. The The patient is subject to great pain, with 
‘New Learning* or Humanism, as it was intervals free from it, and at the same 
called to distinguish it from the old time there is obstinate constipation and 
scholasticism, reached its zenith in the sometimes vomiting. There Is no infiam- 
reign of Henry VIII., its supreme ex- mation or fever, and a peculiarity is that 
ponent, Erasmus, being the appreciative It is relieved by pressure on the abdomen, 
friend of the Eng. humanists, chief of thus distinguishing it from inflammation 
whom were More, C., and Fisher. C., of the bowels. The disease is most likely 
like More, was well grounded in Gk. due to passive congestion, and is due 
erudition, and it was through his influence directly to sev. causes. Indigestion is 
and that of More and Linacro that Eras- the most common cause, especially in 
mus applied himself to Gk., C. in especial children, and the eating of large quantities 
giving him a new understanding of of indigestible food, such as raw greon- 
theology and with it the hope of a stuff, generally may bo found to have 

{ peaceful reformation in the Church. The preceded the attack. Other causes are 
nfluence of C. and other humanists on cold in the stomach due to insufficient 
education and culture steadily grew in warm woollen clothing on that part, and a 
this period, though its effects could not particular variety known as painter’s 
then begin to be felt in Eng. literature* C. is due to lead poisoning. The pain 
but the Knowledge of Gk. mythology and is very severe, and causes the patient to 
the inspiration of the Gk. classics, vital draw up his knees to the stomach, and the 
factors in the grandeur of Elizabethan first care is to relieve this pain. The 
literature, owed everything to the human- general method of palliation is by moans 
iats, and the strongest personality among of opiates, which are generally admini- 
them all was that of Dean C. See J. If. stored in large doses. Then the bowels 
Lupton, Dean Colet, the Founder of St. must be evacuated, an obstinate process 
Paul's ; a Lecture , 1887. that, by reason of the pain, the patient is 

Colet, Louise ( nie Revoil) (1810-76). unable to perform for himself. For C. in 
Fr. poetess, novelist, and miscellaneous horses, see under Horse (Diseases). 
writer. In 1834 she married the musician, Coligny, Francois de (d*Andelot), (1531- 
Hippolyte C. Her first vol. of poems, 1568), fourth sou of Gaspard do C\, 
Fleurs du Midi, appeared in 1836 and inarGchal de ChAtlllon, and Louise de 
attracted considerable attention. On sev. Montmorency ( d . 1522). He, like his 

occasions her poems were crowned by brothers Gaspard and Odct, adopted the 
the French Academy. Mme C. was Reformed faith, and was an ardent 
intimate with Cousin, do Musset, Vllle- promoter of the levies de bauclicrs of 1560. 
main, and Flaubert. Among her poems 1502, and 1567. He was poisoned at 
are Les Chants des vaincus (1840); Char- Saintes, probAly at the instigation of 
lotte Corday ei Mddame Roland (1842); Catherine de* Medici. 

La Religieuse (1856). Her proso works Coligny, Gaspard de (1519-72), Fr. 
include La Jeunesse de Mirabeau (1841); soldier and admiral, was the third son of 
Lui, roman contemporain (biography dis- Gaspard. In 1543 C. began his career by 
guised as fiction) (1859); Les Derniers taking part in military affairs, and was 
Abbts (1868). She also gained notoriety woundod at Montm6dy and Bains. In 
by being- Involved in various public the following year ho served in Italy and 
controversies. did distinguished service at Ceroeole. 

Colette, pseudonym of Sidonie Gabrielle i n 1547 lie w r as appointed colonel -general 
Claudine Colette (Mme Henri de Jouve- of tho infantry, a position of considerable 
nel) (6. 1873), Fr. writer. Her earliest importance in Franco, and whilo holding 
works include a series of stories of a this offleo he carried out many reforms, 
semi-autobiographical character, entitled lu 1552 he was made admiral, and in 
Claudine d VEcole ( 1900); Claudine d 1557 he was captured at St. Quentin — 
Paris (1901); Claudine en manage (1902); which was besieged by tho Spaniards — 
Claudine s’en va (in collaboration with and was imprisoned in the fortress of 
M. Willy, 1903).^ Among her novels arc L’lScluse, but subsequently ransomed. 
L’Ingenue libertine (1905); La Retraite During thiH time ho began to embrace 
nentimentale (1907); La Vagabonds (1910); the doctrine of tho Reformers, and 
Jj'Entrave (1914); Ch6ri (1920): La Fin constituted himself the champion of the 
de CMri (1926); and La Chatte (1933). Protestants, Bonding out colonies of 
Has also written short stories, ossays, and Huguenots, one of them to Brazil. He 
some plays. Chevalier of tho Legion of then took up arms against the Guises. 
Honour. and fought at Drcux, St. Denis, Jarnac, 

Colgate University, Amer. institution and Montcontour, in most of which battles 
for the higher education of men. Foun- ho was defeated. In 1570 peace was 
ded in 1819 in Hamilton, New York, it was signed at St. Germain, and C. returned to 
incorporated as Madison Unlv. in 1846. court. He counselled King Charles IX. 
In 1890 tho name was changed to C. U., to lead an expedition against Spain, but 
on account of benefaction received from the queen -mother feared that her prestige 
the C. family, and in 1893 Hamilton with Charles was declining owing to the 
Theological Seminary was united to it. favour shown to C., and contrived that 
An interesting account of tho early days the expedition should not bo successful, the 
. 9? students is given in The First result of her intervention being tho 
°f Madison University massacre of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 
<187 2). 1 57 2. On this date O., who hod been shot 

Colic, spasmodic or crampy affection at two days before at tho instigation of 

of the muscular fibre coat of the intestines, the queen -mother, but only slightly 

/ 
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injured, was again the subject of an 
attack — this time at his house — and was 
slain by a Ger. named lies me. See 
L. J. Delaborde, Oaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France, 1879-82. 

Coligny, Odet de (c. 1517-71), second 
son of Gaspard, brother of Frant.o is 
(i d . 1569), He was created cardinal, 1 533 ; 
archbishop of Toulouse, 1534; and bishop 
of Beauvais, 1535. He did not openly 
profess Protestant views till 1560, and 
even afterwards was still known os Le 
Cardinal de ChAtillon. In 1561 ho 
abjured Catholicism, and was excom- 
municated by the pope, 1563. C. was 
plenipotentiary of the Huguenots during 
the civil war of 1567-68, and was forced 
to flee to England to escape from 
Catherine de’ Medici. He was poisoned, 
probably at her command, at Hampton 
Court, whon intending to return to 
Franco, after the declaration of peace 
(St. Germain, 1570). See Brantflmo, 
M dm o ires, 1665-66; L. Morcri, Le Grand 
Dictionnaire historique, 1759; J. F. 
Michaud. Biographic universelle, 1843-66; 
Marlet, lx Cardinal de Chdtillon , 1883. 

Colima : * . of Mexico, bounded by 

Jalisco on the N., the Pacific Ocean on the 
S.W., and Michoacan on the E. The 
surface is mostly mountainous. Among 
its productions are sugar, maize, pulse, 
rice, tobacco, palm-oil, indigo, corn, 
cotton, and rich fruits. It exports much 
coffee, hides, and palm-leaf hats. There 
are salt deposits in the coast region, and 
ore deposits in the mts. Area 2275 bq. m. 
Pop. (1940) 79.000. 2. Cap. of above, 30 

m. from Manzanillo, the chief port, 145 m. 
from Guadalajara, in the valley watered 
by G. R. It is a great commercial centre. 
Pop. 30,000. Also a volcano near by, 
12,750 ft. (in eruption in 1869), and a 
snow mt., 14,364 ft. 

Colin, Alexander (1526-1612), Flemish 
sculptor, was b. at Malines. Ferdinand I. 
commissioned him to help with a monu- 
mont erected to Maximilian 1. at Inns- 
bruck, and tlio greater part of the work on 
this tomb was done by him. C. held the 
post of sculptor to the emperor, and in the 
church whoro Maximilian’s tomb is aro 
those of the Archduke Ferdinand and 
Bishop Joan Nas, both the work of this 
sculptor. 

Coliseum, see Colosseum. 

Colitis, inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the colon, which is that part 
of tho large Intestino extending from the 
caecum to tho roctum. 

Coll, is. forming a par. of the same 
name in Argyllshire, Scotland, one of 
tho Inner Hebrides on the W. coast of 
Mull, 10 m. from Ardnamurchan Point. 
Length 12 m., breadth 1-4 in. It has 
Bev. small bays and a harbour, at Avina- 
gour. The is. has a wide reputation for 
Its cheese. Pop. 400. 

Colladon, Jean Daniel (1802-92), Swiss 
engineer, 0. at Geneva, tie won the 
Grand Prlx at tho Academy of Science in 
Paris in 1827 with M 6 moire sur la com- 
pression dcs li guides ei la v Hesse du son 
dans Veau, ami two years later received 
tho professorship of mechanics at the 
School of Arts and Manufs. in that city. 


He invented a dynamometer which was 
adopted by the Brit. Admiralty, and 
developed the use of the energy stored in 
compressed air in tunnelling operations 
in 1852. His moat Important work is 
Md moires des savants Grangers (1838). 

Collagen, protein of white elastic fibres 
and of bone, which, boiled with water, 
produces gelatine. 

Collapse, moderately severe condition of 
shock \q.v.). A patient suffering from 
shock lies in a state of utter prostration. 
Tho face is pale and drawn, the body 
cold and clammy, the pulse is quick, but 
barely perceptible, and the breathing short 
and gasping, being at times suspended. 
It may result frqjn any shock to the ner- 
vous system, causing an arrest of the 
heart’s action, while it also precedes 
death in cases of cholera and other 
exhausting diseases. Cardiac stimulants 
such as strychnine are used, and artificial 
heat is supplied, in cases of this sort. 
Rectal injections of warm saline solution, 
or injection of blood or saline solution into 
a vein, are necessary in oases caused by 
haemorrhage. 

Collapse, Pulmonary, or Apneumatosis, 
terra used to signify that condition when 
a portion of a lung ceases to expand and 
contain air with inspiration. It may be 
caused in two ways, eithor, as in tho case 
of an effusion of fluid in pleurisy, by 
pressure being exerted on the outside of 
the lung, or, as in the case of a blocking 
of tho bronchial tube by a tumour, by an 
obHtructb u preventing tho access of air 
to tho lung. Suffocation may be caused 
by this suite, of courso, and tho chances of 
recovery largely depend upon the strength 
of tho patient and the severity of the C. 
Ipecacuanha or other drugs are used to 
promote expectoration in order to remove 
the mucus blocking the way, together 
with, in many cases, stimulants such as 
aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

Collatin, or Mosaicarum et Romanarum 
Legum Collatlo, or Lex Dei, compilation 
comparing the law of Moses and Rom. 
law in sixteen titles, probably dating from 
the sixth century a.d. Each title is 
headed thus by legal rules from the law of 
Moses, ‘Moses dicit.* There follow, by 
way of comparison, rules of Rom. law 
from tho live Rom. jurists, Papinian, 
Paulus, CJaius, Ulpian, and Modestinus 
(third century a.d.), and from the three 
compilations which preceded Justinian’s 
(Corpus Juris Civilis (sixth century a.d.), 
Grcgorianus Codex , H ermoaenianus Codex , 
and Theodosianus Codex (from the time 
of Constantino to that of Theodosius II., 
first pub. a.d. 438). The C. is valuable 
for its extracts from tho above sources. 
It is printed in Schultlng’s Jurisprudents 
Vet us Ante-Justinianea , 1717. An ed. by 
Rlume appeared in the Bonn ed. of the 
Corpus Juris Ante-Justinianei , and a 
sepnratv ;d. in 1833. 

Colle, Raffaellino dal. It. painter b. 
at Colle near Borgo San Sepolcro about 
1490. He was a pupil of Raphael and 
then of Giulio Romano. He assisted 
Raphael in the deooratlon of the Vatican. 
In his school at San Sepolcro, Gheradl, 
Veochla, and other artists reoeived their 
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training. Grace and conscientiousness 
characterise G.*s work. 

Collect, brief prayer, offered up for some 
special purpose or on some special day. 
The etymology of the word is uncertain, 
though it is evidently derived from Lat. 
collipere , to collect. One explanation is 
that the prayer collects or gathers up In a 
comprehensive form the petition of all the 
people assembled. Thus it was offered up 
before the whole congregation, ad col- 
lectam, and was distinguished from prayers 
offered up during mass, ad missam. Some 
argue, however, that the prayer was so 
called because it collected or gave a brief 
paraphrase of the teaching of the epistle 
and gospel, which it immediately pre- 
ceded. The form of the C. is very simple. 
It begins with an invocation to God, 
contains one single petition, with Rpeclal 
reference to the day or event celebrated, 
and closes in praise to Jesus Christ. 
The Cs. of the Common Prayer Book were 
composed at a very early date. Eight 
were added in 1661, and most of those 
for saints* days were written at the 
Reformation. Many are derived from the 
sacramentaries of St. Leo (a.d. 440-61), 
of St. Gelasins (492-96), and of Pope 
Gregory (590-604). The Cs. for Advent, 
Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, and a 
few others, have been adapted from anct. 
prayers. See Canon Bright, Ancient 
Collects , 1857: S.P.C.K., On the Collects , 
1862; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A New 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, 


1905. 

Collections at Churches. In Scotland 
up to 1845 the contributions made at par. 
churches formed the prin. fund for the 
support of the poor. A proclamation of 
Aug. 29, 1693, ordained that one-half only 
of the sums collected at par. churches 
and of the dues received by the kirk* 


session, should be paid over by them 
into the general fund for the relief of the 
poor. No directions were given as to the 
objects to which the remaining half whs 
to be applied, but in practice it was used 
by the kirk -session for grants by way of 
temporary relief In cases of sudden 
distress and pending admission to the 
permanent roll of the poor. The courts 
also allowed as proper charges against 
the fund the boss ion -clerk's salary and 
the cost of a new tent for field preachings. 
C. received at dissenting meeting-houses 
did not form part of the poor’s fund, 
but were at the sole disposal of the con- 
gregation by whom they were supplied. 
The collection of contributions at church 
doors was properly the province of the 
minister and elders; but when they neg- 
lected that duty, the heritors used to 
•officiate in their stead. C. at C., eked out 
in a number of pars, by mortifications, and 
mortcloth dues, and by assessments on 
heritors, formed practically the sole fund 
for the maintenance of the poor down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when ft broke do|ivn through the rise of 
large tna. and the increase of religious 
dissent. Then came the Poor Law Act, 
1845, which gave all par. councils certain 
powers for the relief of the poor, and al- 
though the system under that Act is not 


oompulsorily imposed on Scottish pars., 
it became almost universally adopted. 
In England at the present day C. at C. 
are made as they have been made for a 
great number of years by passing round 
a plate or bag. But, except in regard to 
the provisions as to the offertory, there 
have never existed any statutory or other 
legal provisions as to the destination of the 
sums so collected. By an Act passed in 
the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII.'s 
reign, it was provided that money 
collected for the poor should be kept In 
the common coffer or box standing in 
the church of every par.; and Canon 
No. 84 enjoins on the churchwardens the 
duty of setting up a ‘strong chest, with 
a hole in the upper part thereof,* in a 
convenient place, ‘to the Intent the 
parishioners may put into it their alms 
for their poor neighbours.’ The present 
rubric substitutes a basin to be provided 
by the par. Alms collected at the 
offertory — which was anciently an obla- 
tion for the use of the priest and changed 
at the Reformation Into alms for the 
poor — whether in churches or chapels, 
were, according to the rubric, at the 
disposal of the Incumbent and church- 
wardens, who are to distribute the money 
to such pious and charitable uses as they 
think fit. 

Collective Security, concept which grow 
out of the Geneva conferences on dis- 
armament after the First World War 
(sec Disarmament) and acquired an added 
emphasis during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 
Literally, C. S. meant that, under the 
covenant of the League of Nations (see 
Covenant of the League of Nations), 
the member states of the League should 
together guarantee the security of eaoh 
individual member. When Mussolini 
threatened Abyssinia, a special committee 
on C. S. was formed with a view to curbing 
not only his aggressive designs hut also to 
check the menace implicit in Ger. rearma- 
ment. Fundamental difficulties which 
had, however, previously arisen over the 
concept culminated in the fiasco of the 
League’s vain efforts to prevent Italy 
from making war upon Abyssinia. For 
It now became evident that, even If the 
League could ensure resistance to a war 
of territorial aggression — and experience 
In 1939-40 was to show that it could not — 
it could not compel nations to compromise 
on Issues which they felt to bo vital to 
their national interests, and, generally 
speaking, no other issues really mattered. 
A further effort to construct a new system 
of C. S. through n series of multilateral 
politico • military alliances, all aimed 
against Hitler’s policy of nakod aggression, 
proved equally futile* On the constitu- 
tion, functions, and powers of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, which has 
replaced the machinery of the oovenant 
of the League, see United Nations 
Charter. 

Collectivism, word of modern origin, 
first used apparently by Bakunin to 
express the distinction between his tenets 
and those of Karl Marx, has since come to 
convey the same Idea as Socialism, and 
is the theory that industry should be 
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carried on with collective capital under the [ obtain control, but without success, 
control of the community. See Anar- I Until the time of the revolution it was 
nr ism and Socialism ; on the collect! viBa- i regarded as a royal college. It is now 
tion of farms in Russia see under J under the control of the minister of public 
Russia. ■ instruction, but it is autonomous. There 

Colle di Val d'Elsa, tn. of Italy, in the j are no fees, no examinations, and no 
prov. of Siena. It is situated on the Elsa, j degrees or diplomas. Scientific research 
22 in. S.SAV. of Florence. It is an | work is particularly encouraged. Its 
episcopal see, and has a fine medieval famous profs, have numbered Kollin, 
cathedral and a number of old palates. Saint-llilaire, Laboulaye, and Gaston. 
In the new part of the tn. there are paper At the present day there are over forty 
and glass factories. Pop. (com.) 10,000. chairs, arid every branch of learning is 
College, in Horn, law, an association of taught. See O. P. Goujet, Le College royal 
persons lor a specific purpose, a body of j de France , 1758; and Bouchon-Brandely, 
colleagues. The C. corresponded roughly Le Colldqc de France., 1873. 
with our corporation; it had to he incur- CoJlege Point, formerly a post vil. of 
porated by some public authority. Queen’s eo.. New York, on J.ong Is. 
springing from either senate or emperor. Sound. Since 1898 it has been recog- 
Collcgia might exist for purposes of trade nised as part of New York city. 

<rf, gilds), for religious purposes (e.y. Colleges, Training, see Training Col- 
t's. of augurs, pontifiees, etc.), or for leges. 

political purposes (c.y. tribnnorum yields Collegiate Church (from Lat. collegium, 
collegia). By Horn, law a C. must have assembly), one t o which is attached a 
at least three members. With us a V. body of clergy, differing from a cathedral 
is an incorporation or society of persons in that it, is not the seat of a bishop. It 
joined together generally for educational is supervised by the bishop of the diocese, 
literary, or scientific purposes, and There were many on the Continent before 
frequently jii g peenlmr privi- the Reformation, the most famous one 

leges. Such are the t’s. of Oxlord and j being that of Aix-la-Chapeik*. After 
Cambridge ( see Universities), C\ of the Reformation, nearly all of those in 
Physicians, C. of Surgeons, llcialds* C!.. England were suppressed by Edward VI. 
etc. Educational <Js. seem to hate grown ltipon and Manchester have since been 
out of the voluntary association of constituted cathedrals for new dioceses, 
teachers and students at the univ. i In Scotland the term is applied to a church 
They seem to have be? n more numerous j which has two incumbents in the par. 
and nourishing than anything wo know i Collembola, name given by Sir John 
now; wc hear of 300 h.ills or societies at 1 Lubbock t< the minute wingless insects 
Oxford, and 30,000 students. Men of j known as spring - tails. Their chief 
wealth and culture, especially the political characteristic is the power possessed by 
bishops and chancellors of England, must of them of taking sudden leaps when 
obtained charters from the Crown for the alarmed, made possible by a curious 
incorporation of societies of scholars, and apparatus on the under part of the body, 
these gradually became the places of See fcsii* J. Lubbock, Monograph of the 
abode for students attending the univ. Collembola and Thysanttra, 1873. 

Later the univ. and tlio C. became eo- Colleoni. or Coleone, Barto)ommeo(1400- 
extensive; every member of the univ. 1 4 75). It. soldier, b. at the v astle of Solza, 
had to belong to some C. or hall, and was near Her/.* oo. In the war between the 
obliged to matriculate in the univ. The Milanese and Venetians his services were 
corporation consists of a head or master, in great request by either ude, and ho 
fellows, and scholars. The governing fought for both. In 1446 he was im- 
body is the head and fellows. All prisoned as a spy by Philip Visconti, duke 
eceles. or educational corporations have of Milan. In J451 ho definitely Joined 
a visitor, whose duty it is to see that the the Venetian army and became general- 
founder's statutes are obeyed, and to issimo ul the Venetian state, when he 
decide disputed cases, provided they do showed his brilliant military talents, 
not come under the common laws of the Near the cliureh of ss. Giovauni o Paolo 
country or have to do with trusts attached in Venice there stands an equestrian 
to the C. The visitorship usually resides statue to his memory, executed by Andrea 
in tho founder and bis heirs or in the del Vcrrochio. 

Crown. The fellowships, scholarships, Colles, Abraham (1773-1843), Brit, 
etc., of Cs. are subject to various restrie- surgeon, b. at Milmount, near Kilkonny, 
tions, which are gradually being abolished. Eire, lie w as appointed prof, of anatomy 
Some of the public schools are Os,, and and surgery in tho Irish College of Sur- 
in&ny secondary schools are so called, geons (1804-36), and discovered what is 
In Scotland and iu tho U.S.A., the O. known as C.’s fracture of tho radius. Ho 
is not distinguished from the univ., and pub. sev. papers on medical and surgical 
we hear of Cs. granting degrees. subjects, including The Use of Mercury in 

College de France, The, was founded in Venereal Complaints (1837). 
in Paris by Francis I., about 1520-45, in Codes, , *8nry Cope (1879—1943), Eng. 
opposition to the scholasticism of the musical critic. Educated at Royal Col- 
unlvs. Erasmus was asked to be its lege of Music and Worcester College, 
principal, but ho refused. It was first Oxford. Became assistant music critic 
known as tho College de Trois Langues. to The Times in 1906, and chief critic In 
because originally the leaching embraced 1911. Wrote a number of valuable books 
only three languages — Gk., lleb., and Lat. on music and ed. the third and fourth 
The univ. of Paris has frequently tried to eds. of Grove’s Dictionary of Music . 

E.E. 4 C 
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Colle-Salvetti, com. in Tuscany, ItaJy, 
10 in. S.E. of Pisa. Pop. 1 1.000. 

Collesano, tn. of Sicily. 25 in. Ifi.S.E. 
of Palermo. Jasper autl agate arc 
quarried. Pop. 8000. 

Collett, Jakobine Camilla (nt { e Wer go- 
land) (1813-95), Norwegian novelist, 
sister of the poet Henrik Wergeland. She 
was the chief exponent in Norway of the 
emancipation of women, and her writings 
deal largely with the suppression of a 
woman’s personality in married life. Her 
novels give a realistie picture of Nor- 
wegian domestic life. Her first, A ml man - 
dens Dottre (1885), is perhaps the best. 
Others are Fortaellinger (18(51); I de lange 
Natter (1SC3); Sidste Made (1868-72); 
and Mod Slrommcn (1879, 1885). 

Colletta, Pietro (1775-1831), It. states- 
man and historian, b . at Naples. He took 
part in the rising of Ferdinand of Naples 
(1799), and served with distinction in the 
armv of Joseph Bonaparte til) 1806. In 
1815 his troops suffered defeat from the 
Austrian array at Casa Ian za, but his 
services were retained. I-lis great 
historical work, Storia del Reame di 
Napoli dal 173 j sino al 1 sji (1834), was 
trans. into Eng. in 1858 by Horner. 
Consult the memoir by G. Capponi in the 
2nd ed. of the St or in. 1818. 

Colley, Richard, see Wellesley, Mar- 
quess. 
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Collie, sheep-dog used to protect and 
control flock-,. The Scottish < !. is one of 
the most popular breeds, on account of the 
affectionate faithfulness it exhibits to- 
wards its owner. Renowned for its 
sagacity and intelligence, and with a 
snappy temper, it wa> formerly used 
chiefly in Scotland and N. England 
purely as a sheep-dog. During the 
middle of the last century, and until 
the 1920a, he was popular as a domestic 
companion, and. was seen in tns. as 
frequently as on the mt. side. His 
popularity as a pet or show dog, how- 
ever, has declined in recent years. 
There are two kinds of Scottish Cs., rough 
and smooth haired. The chief points to 
be looked for are a Jong head with a 
sharp nose; ears small, and folded back 
at the tips when in repose ; eyes bright 
and dark, set obliquely somewhat close 


together; fore-legs straight; hooks bent; 
feet strong and round. The rough- 
coated variety should have a very thick, 
soft under-coat, hanging from which a 
Jong and wiry outercoat; a full mane anrl 
deep frill round the neck; fore-legs a little 
feathered; liind-legs smooth below the 
hocks; a long and bushy tail. The 
smooth-coated C. has no feathering on 
tail, ears, and legs; his coat is flat but 
thick. The average height for dogs is 
22 to 24 in., for bitches, 21 in. ; the average 
weight for dogs is from 50 to 65 lb., for 
bitches from 40 to 50 lb. The colour 
varies considerably, from black and tan, 
tan and white, sable and white, to pure 
white. The Welsh bob-taiJed C. has a 
long, shaggy, bine-grey coat, and stands 
25 in. high. Its tail is cropped when 
young. Cs. are often crossed with black- 
aiul-tan setters. 

Collie, tn. in coal-fields, 122 m. from 
Perth. W. Australia. Pop. 4500. 

Collier, Arthur (1680-1732), Eng. meta- 
physician, who wrote Clavis Universalis , 
or a New Inquiry after Truth , being a 
demonstration of the Non-Existence and 
1 mpossibility of the External IF orld (1713); 
A Specimen of True Philosophy (1730), 
ami Logoi ogu, or a Treatise on the Logos 
(1732). 

Collier, Sir George (1738-95), Brit, 
vice -admiral, b. in London. Ho entered 
the navy in 1751, and in ten years was 
promoted to the rank of commander. 
He was appointed senior officer at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia (1776-79), and, 
when commanding the Rainbow , captured 
tho Amor, irigate, the Hancock (1777). 
In 1779 lie relieved Penobscot and did 
much damage to tho Amer. KliipH. II© 
took part in the relief of Gibraltar, when 
he was successful in rapturing tho J5p. 
frigate, the Leoradia (1781). 

Collier, Jeremy (1650-1726), Eng. 
religious writer and indomitable assailant 
ot the gov. of Ins time, lie was b. at 
Stow-cum-Quy, Cambridgeshire, educated 
at Cains College, and took orders in 1677. 
On leaving college he became rector of 
Ampton in Suffolk, and alterwards lec- 
turer at Gray’s Inn and preacher of tho 
Rolls. Ho w r as an extreme high church- 
man, and at the revolution refused to 
take the oathH to gov. For writing a 
pamphlet in defence of tho dethroned 
monarch ho was committed to prison, 
and again in 1692 for a series of pamphlets 
against William. He was released with- 
out trial, and again lie returned to the 
charge, harassing the goV. by violent 
pamphlets, and openly exulting at any 
reverse suffered by it. In 1696 ho 
went so far as to pronoufcc© absolution 
without confession on the scaffold at 
Tyburn to Friend and Parkyns, executed 
for plotting the murder of the king. To 
avoid recognising the authority of 

g overnment by giving ball, C. abscon- 
ed when the matter was brought before 
the court. For this he was outlawed, and 
he remained under the ban for the rest of 
his life. He now gavo himself up prin- 
cipally to literary work. He wrote The 
Great Historical, Geographical , Genealogical 
and Political Dictionary, trans. chiefly from 
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Moreri (1701); issued essays upon many 
moral, religious, and political subjects, a 
vol. of practical discourses, and a trans. 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
(1701); and An Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain , chiefly of England , 1708-14. 
His famous treatise, A Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the, English 
Stage (1698), roused against him the 
violent opposition of the theatrical world, 
and led him into a long; and triumphant 
controversy with Congreve and Van- 
brugh. Lord Macaulay eulogises this 
treatise in these words: ‘Tliero is hardly 
any book of that time from which it 
would bo possible to select specimens of 
writing so excellent and so various.’ C. 
was a man of profound and extensive 
learning, of great ability, and honest, 
though somewhat bigoted. 11 is persistent 
opposition to the gov. probably alone 
stood in the way of liis being raised to 
the highest eccles. dignities. 

Collier, John (1708-86), Eng. poet and 
painter, b. at Urmston, near Manchester. 
In early life he was apprenticed to a 
Dutch weaver, but in 1729 obtained a 
position in n. Le - ®Wmol at Milnrow, near 
Rochdale, which he held till bis death, 
lie excelled in caricature-drawing and in 
rhyming satire. Under the name of 
‘Tim Dobbin,' he pul). The Blackbird 
(1789), View of the Lancashire Dialed 
117 46). Truth in a Mask (1757), The 
Eortnne-Tcllcr (1771), two skits on John 
Whitaker’s History of Manchester , in 
collaboration with Col Townley (1771, 
1773); and a vol. of twenty -six humorous 
engravings, with rhyming descriptions, 
entitled The Unman Passions ddineated 
(17 72-73). Consult the life by 11. Fish- 
wk'k, prefaced to liis works, 1895. 

Collier, John (1850-1934), Eng. painter, 
lie was b. in London .Tan. 27, being the 
second son ot .Sir Robert Porret C., 
afterwards Lord Monkswcll. and was 
educated at Eton. Thereafter, at. Heidel- 
berg, he was eluelly interested in duelling. 
He studied art at the Slade School and at 
Paris and Munich, and had some hints 
lrom Alma-Tadema and Millais. He 
exhibited at the Academy from 1ST 7, and 
obtained considerable fame and popu- 
larity through his ‘story-telling* pictures 
— e.a.: ‘The Last Voyage of Henry 
Hudson* (18811; ‘ A Glass of Wine with 
Cu'sar Borgia’ (1893); ‘Urban VI* (under 
the torture-chamber window) (1896); 
‘A Confession * (1902); ‘The Prodigal 
Daughter* (1903): ‘Manage de Cou- 
vcnanco’ (1907); ‘A Fallen Idol’ (1913). 
But his best work is in portraiture — e.g. : 
Rudy aril Kipling (1891); Prof. Huxley 
(1891); Prof. Burdon Sanderson (1894); 
The Duko of York ( i.e . George V.) (1901); 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester (1904); Lord 
Alvcretono (1912). Ho pub. works on 
the art of painting, including A Manual 
of Oil Painting (1903), and The Art of 
Portrait Painting (1905). 

Collier, John Payne (1789-1883), Eng. 
Shakespearian eritio and commentator, v. 
in London. Ho was called to the Bar in 
1829. His first publication. The Poetical 
Decameron , appeared in 1820; in 1 823- 
1827 he prepared a new ed. of Dodsley’s 


Old Plays, to which ho added six which 
had not hitherto been in print. Hence- 
forward lie devoted his life to tbo study 
of Elizabethan literature, but gavo most 
of his time to the plays of Shakespeare. 
Ho issued The History of English Dramatic 
Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare, arul 
Annals of the Stage to the liestoralion 
(1831); Sew Fads', Xew Particulars', and 
Further Particulars on eJhakespeare, in 
three vol-. (1835-39); an od. of the poet 
in eight \oK. (1842-44); and Memoirs of 
Actors in, the Plays of Shakespeare (1846). 
C. was one of the founders of the Shake- 
speare and Camden Societies, for which 
ho ed. manv old texts. In 1852 lie pub. 
a vol.. entitled Xotes and Emendations 
to the Ti et <>./ Shakespeare's Plays , which 
caused a great sensation among Eng. 
and Ger. m holers. He possessed a 
copv of Ihe L632 folio, since known 
as tho Perkins folio, because on it is 
inscribed ‘Tho. Perkins his Booke.’ C. 
asserted that the notes WTitteii in the 
margin of his folio dated from the middle 
of tho seventeenth century, and adopted 
them as emendation's of the text. It was 
afterwards proved that tlio marginal 
notes were forgeries. These and other 
forgeries of hi- are carefully enumerated in 
Sir Sidney Leo’s Life of Shakespeare 
(appendix i.) <’ also wrote a Biblio- 

graphical and Critical Account of the 
Barest Book < in the English Language, 
(1805), An Old Man's Diary, Forty Fears 
Ago (1871-72), and ed. seventeenth- and 
eighteenth- entury Heprints , and the 
works of Thomas llevwood ami Edmund 
Spenser, ste 11. R. Wheatley, Xotes 
on the Lift uj John }*aync Cottier , 188 4. 

Collier, Robert Porrett, see Monkw'KLL, 
B vkon. 

Colliery, sir under Coal MlXIXU, and 
C'OAI. Si 1*1*1.11/*. 

Collimation. adjustment of a telescope 
in such a manner that the line of sight 
(optical hv-) is exactly i,ej*pondioular to 
the axis or movement, dno common 
method 'of obtaining O. i by adjusting 
the telescope in it#* ordinary position, and 
when it i* reversed in the bearings the 
angular discrepancy is noted, and one- 
halt of that gives the error ot collimation. 
A eollini.il or is an auxiliary telescope 
used to deter and correct errors in 
G. It is lifted with cross wares and 
mounted belore the transit instru- 
ment,. V hen these threads coincide with 
the axes m the telescope, then it is col- 
limated both vertically ouil horizontally. 
1 n determining the nadir point, a telescope 
may be its own C.. if it is fitted with a 
coll i mating eye -pie< *c. 

Collings, Jesse (1831-1920), politician, 
was until 1879 head of the firm of Collings 
ami Wallis, merchants, Birmingham. 
Elected is member lor Ipswioli, 1880. 
It was f'.v Small Holdings amendment 
to the Ad 'res**— nn amendment involving 
the Radical scheme lor ‘three acres and 
a cow,* which secured in 1886 the down- 
fall of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry. In the 
samo year he first represented Bordesley 
(Birmingham) in the House, and for a 
short period acted as pari, secretary to 
Joseph Chamberlain, president of tho 
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Local Gov. Board. Besides founding ] Harris, he obtained lease of tlie theatre. 


the Rural Labourers’ League, and the 
National Education League he played an 
active part in the municipal life of Bir- 
mingham. D. at Edgbaston Nov. 2n. 

Collingswood, bor. 3 in. from Camden, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., a residential tn., pop. 
9000. 

Collingwood: 1. City in Bourke co., 
Victoria, Australia, situated ou the I*. 
Yarra-Yarrn. and forming a N.E. suburb 
of Melbourne. Pop. 3.5,000. 2. Lake 

port of Ontario, Canada, situated in 
Simcoe co.. on the S. shore of the Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron, 72 m. N.W. of Toronto. 
It is a terminus for two lines of steamers 
from Huron to Lake Superior ports, and 
possesses a large dry-dock and shipyard. 
An Important trade in grain and lumber 
carried on. and there are numerous fac- 
tories. Pop. 11,000. 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord 
(175U-1810), ft. at Newcastle. He went 
to sea when eleven years old. became 
lieutenant in 1774. was appointed com- 
mander of the Badger in 1779, and soon i 
after post-captain of the Hinchnihrook. 
He served under his friend Lord N el-on 
in the Sp. main in 17S0, ami again in the 
W. Indies in 1783-86. In 1793 he was 
captam of Rear-Adm. Bowyer's flagship 
the Prince, lie was actively engaged 
under Howe at the great battle of June 1. 
1794, and under Jervis off Cape fcit. 
Vincent on Feb. 14, 1797. His extra- 
ordinary valour and judgment in thc^o 
two engagements caused him to bo held 
in great, honour by the whole licet. In 
1799 he w T as made vice-admiral, and from 
1803 he was constant! v on active service. 
At Trafalgar he was second in command, 
his vessel, the lloyal Sortretgn. was the 
first engaged, ami to him much of the 
honour of the victory was due. On 
Nelson’s death he took supreme command 
of the fleet and was raised to the peerage. 
For three years his fleet maintained a 
blockade of Cadiz, the straits of Gibraltar, 
and the adjoining coast. To tho end of 
his noble life he remained, although 
worn out, at his post, his country refusing 
to release him. 

Collins, Anthony (1670-1729), writer 
and controversialist wln>e opinions roused 
violent opposition from the orthodox 
of his time. Priestcraft in Perfection 
(1709) attacks the 20th Article of the 
Church of England, A Discourse of Free - 
thinkino (1713) attempts to prove the 
uncertainty of the principles of the clergy. 
The Discourse gave rise to so much 
excitement that C. found it expedient to 
take a trip to Holland. On his return 
he became, not without hostile demon- 
strations, J.P. and deputy-lieutenant of 
tho co. of Essex. 

Collins, Arthur Pelham (1863-1932), 
Eng. theatrical manager, b. in London, 
son of H. H. C. f a citv architect. Edu- 
cated at City of London School, and in 
Hanover. Worked first in his father's 
office; in 18S1 apprenticed to Henry 
Emden, scenic artist at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Became stage -manager, and 

S rodueed the dramas and pantomimes 
tiere, 1887-96. On death of Sir Augustus 


and became managing director of tho 
limited company formed to work it. 
Produced all the dramas aud pantomimes 
1897-1924. 

Collins, Charles Allston (1828-73), Eng. 
painter ami author, second son of Win. C. 
the painter. He married Kate, the 
younger daughter of the novelist. Dickens, 
in 1860. In early life he showed much 
talent in liis painting on pre-Raphaelite 
principles. In 1860 he pub. The Eye- 
witness, in 1862 A Cruise on Wheels , and 
various other works. 

Collins, John (1625-83), Eng. mathe- 
matician, son of a nonconformist divine, 
ft. in Oxfordshire and apprenticed to a 
bookseller in Oxford. Obtained a clerk- 
ship in the employment of John Marr, 
clerk of the kitchen to the Prince of 
Wales, where his immediate employer, 
taught him some mathematics. 

The outbreak of the civil war, however, 
drove him out. of the c ountry on the high 
seas in the service of the Venetian 
republic. Ho devoted his leisure to tho 
-tudy of mathematics and of merchants’ 
accounts and, later, set up in London a-, 
a teacher, writing sev. works on meicliants’ 
accounts, the use of quadrants, geo- 
metrical dialling and mariners’ plain 
scales. After the Restoration lie was 
appointed successively accountant to tho 
excise, accountant in chancery, and 
secretary to the council of plantations. 
He had a large family by ono of the 
daughters of Wm. Austen, head cook to 
C harles II. and his means of subsistence 
became over more precarious; and he d. 
in 1683 of asthma and consumption. An 
enlarged ed. of his Doctrine of Decimal 
! Arithmetic k had occupied his attention u 
vear before his death, liis Arilhmetir 
1 in whole S umbers and Fractions , both 
Vulgar arid Decimal was pub. by Thomas 
Plant in 1 688. lie was elected a fellow of 
the lloyal Society in 1667. For his zeal 
in collecting and diffusing scientific in- 
j formation and in urging the use of itn- 
I proved methods in tho vaiious branches 
of science he was. not undeservedly, 

; styled the ‘English Merscnnus.* 

! Collins, John (1742-1808), actor and 
writer; was a staymaker, hut took to tho 
* Mage, in which he was fairly successful, 
'lie also gave humorous entertainments 
land pub. Scr i psrra polog ia (1804) a book 
! of verses. ITo is worthy of mention for 
I the little piece, To-morrow* beginning ‘In 
I tho downhill of life when I And I’m 
: declining,' characterised by Palgravc as 
! *a truly noblo poem.’ 

! Collins, John Churton (1848-1908). Eng. 
literary critic b. in Gloucestershire and 
educated at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, and Oxford, who for many yearn 
was a prominent univ. extension lecturer, 
and contributed regularly to the prin. 
reviews. His first book was a study of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (1874) and later 
works included: Bohn (/broke, a Historical 
Study : and Voltaire in England (1886); 
The Study of English Literature (1891); 
Illustrations of Tennyson. (1891); Jonathan 
Swift (1893) ; Ephemera (Jritica (1901); 
and Studies in Shakespeare (PJ04). In 
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1901 lie cd. Dry den *s Satires, and also , poraries and has placed him at. the head 
pub. eds. of Cyril Tourneur’s Plays and of the lyrists of his age. He did not write 
Poems, 1874, etc. See L. C. Collins, Lije much, but all that ho wrote is the precious 
and Memoirs of John Churton Collins, outcome of a warm heart allied to a pure 
1912. | sense of beauty. His tirst pub. work 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Irish { was a small vol. of poems, Including 
revolutionary general, b. at Woodflcld, I the Persian (afterward* called Oriental) 
Olonakilty, cc». Cork, youngest son of the ] Eclogues (174 2): but bis principal work 
family of eight of John C., farmer — whose j was his Odes (1740; dated 1747), including 
wife was forty years his junior. Educated those to Evening and The Passions , which 
at a national school, entered Eng. civil i will live as long as the language. His 
service at fifteen — was in London G.P.O. other works are Verses address'd, to Sir 
and afterwards in a London accountant’s. Thomas Hanmer (1743); Ode on the Death 
On Easter Monday, 1910, lie rook part j of Thomson (1749). Dirge tn Cymbetine 
in the seizure of Dublin G.P.O. The ' (1749); and the unfinished Superstitions 
same week be was captured. Ho was 1 of the Scottish Highland* (written 1749; 
sent to Stafford jail, and afterwards to j printed 1788, after discovery by I»r. 
Frongoch camp, Merioneth— whence he i .Alexander Carlyle), in poetical taste C\ 
was released before Christmas, 1910. ; was in full sympathy with Wart on, but so 
In 1918 he was imprisoned in bligo jail iar outshines him that it may be assumed 
for a seditious utterance; and elected ; that Warton's critical work owes every - 
for co. Cork, to Dail Eiroann, which ; thing to C. and. if that bo so, C. was the 
proclaimed an Irish republic. The presi- real innovator in literary criticism and 
dent, De Valera, escaped from Lincoln ithc < hief herald of the Romantic school, 
jail in March 1919, U. assisting. C. c.’s poetiy is distinguished by high 
was minister of finance; also head of imaginative quality, and bv exquisitely 
the intelligence dept, of the army. Bv 1 felicitous descriptive phrases. Johnson’s 
1920 an offer of a reward of £10,000 was ; criticism was harsh, but it expressed the 
out for ins nr. l * for he was noted for contemporary opinion of C\, who was b. 
(he fearlessness wit h ,.hieh he went about before his time (in his J’ersian Ertogms 
and escaped capture. Principally through he might almost seem to have written 
his influence, in 1921, the Brit. terms for , Ins own epitaph’ ‘Deform’d, unfinished, 
an Irish Free .State were accepted by the scut before my time Into this breathing 
Dail. De Valera’s successor Griffith 1 world, scarce half made up’). What 
• lying suddenly, C. became bead of tlio , Johnson could not see vva s that C.’s 
Irish Gov. : and he entered into discussions | revival of obsolete words such as ‘lorn,’ 
with Protestant Lister while fighting j * weltering,’ and others came naturally to 
republican irreconeilables in the S. Uv j him. were a genuine part of the dialect in 
the latter lie was ambushed and shot , which C. t nought, and were a necessary 
dead while motoring from Skibbeicen to I revival if the language was to regain its 
Gork. Aug. 22. 1922. ' power of true poetic expression. HP- 

Collins, Mortimer (1827-76), Eng. novel- ■ topically, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
1 st. son of a. solicitor of Plymouth. For all CVs poems is the Ode on the Super - 
:> time taught mathematics in Guernsey. ; ditions of the II ighlamls, a most important 
Settled m Berkshire to adopt a. literary poem m the early Homantic movement 
life, writing chiefly for periodicals. Also and the return of imagination to Eng. 
wrote occasional and humorous verse. : poetrv. See memoirs prefixed to A. 
llis chief novels are Sued Anne Page Pyeo’s cd. of the Poetical \Corks, 1827 ; M. 
(1868); Two Plumps for a Pearl (1872); ; Thomas's Aidme ed., 1858 1,394; H. \Y. 

,\lr. Carrington (1873), under the pseu- , Garrod. Colli ns. 1928. 
d oil yin of ‘R. T. Cotton*; and Fight \ Collins, William (1788-1847), Eng. 

icith Fortune (1876). : landscape and figure painter, b. in London. 

Collins, William (1721-59). Eng. poet, 1 In 1807 he became a student at the Royal 
h. at Chichester, son of a. prosperous hatter r At ademv. and in 1820 was elected 1LA, 
there. Became a scholar of Winchester, llis picture of the ‘Young Fifcr’ w*as sold 
and there formed a close friendship with for eight v guineas in 1811. and his ‘Sale 
Joseph Wart on. In 174 0 he went to , of the Pet Lamb,’ the following year, 
Oxford, matriculating from Queen’s Col- realised 140 guineas. His finest work 
lege, shortly before Warton went to Oriel, is in his two pictures entitled ‘As Happy 
and the following year lie obtained a ; as a King.* 1834, and ’Early Morning,’ 
demvship at Magdalen. Graduated in ! 1840. 

1743 and then went to London m pursuit ( Collins, William Wilkie '3S24-S9), Eng. 
of a literary career. There he endured novelist, was the eldest son of Win. 
much privation and even suffered mi- , Collin*. 1LA.. and received the name 
prisonnient for debt. Johnson befriended ; Wilkie, bv which be was commonly 
him, ami lie was intimate with Thomson. : known. Irani the great contemporary 
In 1749 lie was relieved bv an uncle’s ! painter. Sir David Wilkie. At an ini- 
legacy, but it was too late, for lie was too I presumable period (from the age of 
broken in health and spirits, and from j twelve to fifteen) he lived with his parents 
despondency he fell Into insanity and d. a in tt.al> .» period from which he clearly 
physical and mental wreck at Chichester, drew his inspiration for Antonina (1850), 
in the home of his sister. The beginning his earliest novel. C. wrote this book under 
of liis melancholy began with disappoint- the spell of Bulwer Lytton’s romances, 
ment over the reception of his poems, Fortunately, the MS. of Antonitia so de- 
especially his Odes. Posterity lias signally lighted his father that Wilkie was allowed 
reversed tlio judgment of his eontern- i to desert the tea business, to which lie 
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had been articled, in order to study law. of ships follow ing the same or intersecting 
Stiff, bis attainment of a barrister’s courses running inLo each other, ‘rules of 
degree in 1S5L did not encourage him to the road/ covering the conduct of noigh- 
udopt a legal career. For m 1318 ho pub. bouring vessels in varying circumstances, 
a diffuse but worthv biography of his have beep, adopted by ail civilised nations, 
father, who had d. the preceding year. The most important of these are as fol- 
and his meeting with Charles Dickens in lows: Any vessel overtaking another 
1851, a meeting destined to >ow a lifelong must keep out of its way. A steamship 
friendship between the two. itnally con- must always keep out of the way of a 
tinned him in his determination to pursue sailing vessel. In the case of two sailing 
a literary career. C., who always strove vessels, the one running free keeps out of 
— and with success -to give a dramatic the way of the one closo hauled; or, if 
or rather melodramatic netting to his both are close hauled, t ho one on the port 
stories, used often to take part in the tack keeps out of the way of the ouo on 
theatricals organised by Dickons at the starboard tack: the one w ith the wind 
Tavistock House, and it wa* here that his free on the port side keeps out of the way 
dramatised version of one of his own of the one with the wind tree on the star- 
stories (pub. in book form in 1874), The board side, or. if both have the wind free 
Frozen Deep, was first performed (1857). on the same side, the one to windward 
Spurred on by his friend’s generous appre- keeps out of the way of the one to leew ard, 
eintion of his novel Hide and Seek (185 i), while the one with the wind aft keeps out 
C. gladly contributed to Dickens’s peviodi- of the way of tko other. In the case of 
cal. Household Words, and later to All two steamships, when meeting end on, 
the Year Hound, with which the former both turn to starboard; when crossing, 
became identified. Thus in the first, the one having the other on its starboard 
After Dark (135(5) and The Dead Secret ; side keeps out of the way ot the other. 
( 1 S 5 7 ) both ran as serials, a style of i An elaborate system of lights and signals 
publication eminently .suited to C.\s j exists to minimise the danger at night, 
unique gift of riveting attention and sus- and sirens and hooters arc employed in 
taming interest, whilst his most successful j fogs, when the chances ol collision are 
ventures. The Woman in White. ; (18(50), ' greatly increased. The increasing use of 
A o Same. (18(52), and The Moonstone | radar (q.r.) navigational guides on vessels 
(186S), all appeared in All the Year Hound. ■ and in harbours is permitting the attain- 
Count Fosco in The 11 omun in White is , ment of a high degree ol safety under 
almost illimitable, and unlike the almost. , such conditions. Of recent, years tlm 
burlesque characters of John lJetteridge i lane system, ot Amer. origin, by winch 
and Captain Wragge, is singularly free j each line of vessels is roquued to keep to 
from that exaggeration of merit and ' a definite truck, lias come into vogue, 
defect which mars so nmnv of his figures. I particularly among the trails -Atlantic 
Others of his pubs. \ve,re Armadale (18(5(5) I steamers. Notwithstanding all the pre- 
in the Cornhill, The A em Magdalen (1873) ! cautions, however, the proportion of 
in Temple liar , and soim- dramatised ■ casualties due to collision, especially in 
versions of his most popular stories, j the fair\vn\ s leading to crowded harbours, 
He collaborated with Du kens in So • etc., is high. With regard to the legal 
Thoroughfare. Failipg health and opium- ! aspect of collisions, when the fault oan- 
eatmg probably account tor the povertv j not bo brought homo to cither party, 
of talent displaved in his later works. A | the cost of the damage done is usually 
good deal ot ml verse criticism lias been J shared between tho two Wliou the 
meted out to his method of telling his collision is clearly the fault of one party, 
tale by moans ot diaries, documents, and that one bears its own loss, and pays for 
personal narratives, a method resorted the damage clone to the other. Collision 
to in order to give his fiction rhe guise of comes within the scope of marine m- 
truth. See W. T. Slum*, f'harles Diekens suranec.. 

and his Friends, HUM). Collodion, thick colourless liquid, ob- 

Collinson, Sir Richard (1811-83). Kng. tamed by dissolving pyroxylin m a mix- 
admiral, who sailed in the Enterprise for turn of other and alcohol. This liquid 
the relief of Sir John Franklin, lie was evaporates quieklv on exposure to air, 
not successful, but in spite of this fact his leaving a film of pyroxylin, which is 
addition to geogruplucal knowledge was colourless and rough. It is used in 
considerable. He ed. Three Voyages of photography (g.v.). There arc sev. forms 
Martin Frobisher tor the Hakluyt Society, of ( each with its particular use in 
1867. medicine. If a little castor oil and 

Collinsville, tn. 2 m hum St. Louis, Canada balsam bo added to the solution, a 
Illinois. U.S.A. Product - coal and zinc, flexile or flexible C. is obtained which is 
Pop. 0700. used for protecting wounds from the air, 

Collio, tn. of Italv in the prov. of ot<\ Again, salicylic acid and Indian 
Brescia, situated on the II. Alella, 14 in. hemp added to the oddinary (J. give 
N.N.K. by rad of Premia. Thcro are salicylic C., which is used as a corn cure, 
iron mines in the vicinity. Pop. 3000. Colloids, name originally given by 
Colli our e, seaport tn. of France, in Thomas Graham in the middle of tho nine- 
the dept, of Pyr6n6cs-Orientalcs, arron. toenth century to certain substances 
of C6rct, on the Mediterranean. 15 m. which. In apparent solution, do not 
from Perpignan. It is*N T . of Port Vendres, poasess tho power of passing through a 
wa-s defended by forts till 1860, and has parchment membrane. Glue is a typical 
fishing and coasting trade. Pop. 3100. example; hence the name colloid (Gk., 
Collision of Ships. Owing to the danger *6XXa, glue). Other C. are guin, starch. 
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caramel and white of egg, as well as 
protoplasm, the actual scat of life in all 
living: organisms. More recent work has 
shown that any substance can be obtained 
in the colloidal state under suitable con- 
ditions; thus water, alcohol, and various 
metals have all been made to behave as 
O. In a colloidal solution it is believed 
that the particles of the colloid, which are 
electrically charged, are so small as to be 
kept in suspension by molecular bom- 
bardment from the liquid. The colloid is 
easily coagulated or precipitated from its 
solution, e.g. by the addition of alum, 
though coagulation can be rendered more 
difficult, if stability is desired, by the 
addition of certain protective substances 
such as tannin or gelatine. Coagulation 
may also be effected m many cases by the 
action of beat, as, for example, when white 
of egg is heated to about 7 0 a O. A colloidal 
solution that retains the liquid form is 
known as a sol, but many C. can retain 
the colloidal state even when the solutions 
set to a jelly or gel. Ordinary cooking 
gelatine represents such a gel; although it 
appears to be dry it nevertheless contains 
a large quantity of water — about one- 
seventh of the total weight,. A study 
of O. has thtowvi. much ligM oil the 
mechanism of life processes and lias also 
proved of great assistance in sev. in- 
dustries, notably the rubber industry and 
the manuf. of artificial silk. 

Collot d’Herboi9, Jean Marie (1750-90), 
Fr. revolutionist, b. in Paris, In the early 
part of bis life he was a prov. actor, but 
on the breaking out of the revolution be 
was drawn to Paris, llo became a Jaco- 
bin, a member of the national convention, 
and of the Committee of Public Safety. 
He was sent to crush the Girondist revolt 
at Lyons, and gained much ill fame by his 
bloodthirsty proceedings there. In 1794 
he became disgraced, w T as banished, and 
d. at Cayenne. 

Collotype, or Phototype, one of the 
photo-mechanical processes for obtaining 
illustrations in printing, being largely 
employed for facsimile reproductions, book 
illustrations, and pictorial post cards, 
and for the reproduction of paintings 
in colour to a great degree of accuracy. 
A lithographic type of machine is used for 
the actual printing. A film composed of 
an ordinary gelatinous layer and, above, 
a sensitive bichromated gelatine is spread 
on glass and allowed to dry. Exposure to 
light under a reversed continuous tone 
negative hardens the unprotected portions 
according to the amount of protection 
wli ich the negative gives. I n the printing 
press, after the bichromate has been 
washed from tho soft parts, these will 
take Up moisture In proportion to tho 
action of the light. If an ordinary ink 
roller is applied to the film, the un- 
moistened and hard portions will freely 
absorb ink, and the remaining parts pro- 
portionately to their degree of wetness. 

Collusion, in a wide sense, connotes any 
agreement between two or more persons 
to defraud anotber person of his rights, 
or to attain an object forbidden by law. 
In a narrower sense it denotes the parti- 
cular fraud of a secret bargain between 


two or more persons whereby one person 
agrees to bring a bogus action against the 
other or others, so as to obtain a judgment, 
verdict, or decision which could not be 
obtained if the court knew all the facts. 
A judgment obtained by C. is void, but 
in the former state of ICng. real property 
law, and in most anet. systems of law, 
collusive or fictitious suits to obtain a 
result not obtainable by existing principles 
of law were effectual under certain con- 
ditions. In a still narrower sense C. 
denotes an agreement between a husband 
and wife, whereby one spouse agrees to 
commit or to appear to commit a breach 
of the maritsi duties so as to enable the 
othor to obtain a divorce or judicial 
separation. fc?uch an agreement is an 
absolute bar to divorce, and by the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 1857, the court is 
bound to dismiss the petition. Before 
the law was amended by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1937, the court, was bound to 
satisfy itself that the petitioner had not 
‘connived at or condoned’ the adultery. 
Under this Act tho petitioner must satisfy 
the court that ‘ there has been no collusion, 
connivance, or consent.’ Though the Act 
uses the word collusion for the first time 
in a statute, it does not state how the 
court should excrciso its duty of inquiry. 
It would seem, lion ever, that if tho court 
is not satisfied, it should, before dismissing 
tho petition, cither ask for witnesses to 
be called who might bo able to assist, or 
call on the king’s proctor. But even if 
the respondent were called, he (or she) 
could not be compelled to answer any 
question tending to show that ho bad 
committed adultery, unless he chose to 
admit it or gave evidence in denial. 
There is no narrow definition of collusion, 
but it exists where the originating of the 
petition is founded on an agreement 
between the parties or their agents. 
An agreement by the respondent to 
abstain from defending is also C„ as is an 
agreement to pay the costs of all parties 
and to n/uutnin the children of the mar- 
riage in consideration of no defence being 
put in. The practice of the divorce court 
requires both petitioner and respondent 
to file affidavits denying collusion. 

Colm, .see Coixmba Street. 

Colman, George, the Elder (1732-94), 
was the son of Francis C., Brit, envoy at 
the Tuscan court, by his wife, net Mary 
Gumley, sister to the countess of Bath. 
Educated at Westminster and Oxford, he 
was called to the Bar in 1757. He did not 
practise, however, having succumbed to 
the glamour of the stage, so far as the 
writing of plays was concerned. A friend 
of Garrick, he had no difficulty in inducing 
that actor-manager to produce Polly 
Honcycombe at Drurv Lane Theatre in 
1700. The success of this piece confirmed 
him in his intention to devote himself to 
the composition of dramatic literature, 
and during his life ho wrote a great 
number plays, the best of which are, 
perhaps, The Jealous Wife (1761), and (in 
collaboration with Garrick) The Clandes- 
tine Marriage (1766). Possessed of con- 
siderable private means, he led a very 
pleasant existence, finding his greatest 
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delight in the company of Johnson, Gold- Here is one of the co. of London mental 
smith, and other members of the club of hospitals (opened 1851), with aecommo- 
which he was a member. For many years datiori for 2000 patients. In 1003 the 
he had a liaison with Miss Ford, a minor Jewish wing of the building was destroyed 
actress, whom eventually he married, and by lire, which involved a loss of over 
by her he had a son. George C., the fifty lives. 

Younger (17G2-183G), who was educated Colobus (Gk. koKo^os, docked, stunted), 
at a private school, ami aftenvards at genus of monkeys, differing from other 
Oxford and Aberdeen. Like his father, monkeys by the more or less complete 
he was destined for the Bar, but he, too, suppression of the thumb. The C. 
abandoned his legal studies and wrote for inhabits the mt.. forests of Central Africa, 
the stage. Ilis first production in 1782, and is sought chiefly for the beauty of its 
was The Female Dramatist. A prolific skin which is jet-black, though the tall is 
writer and adapter, the list of his plays white and the face brown, 
and other works is very long. They Colocynth, or Coloquintida, Bitter Apple 
include The Heir at Law (1797) and or Bitter Cucumber, Citrullus Colocynth is. 
John Bull (1S03). The father had at It Is a gourd fruit of tropical Asia some- 
one time had a share in Oovent Garden; what similar to an orange. The pulp in 
the son in 1794 purchased tlio patent which the seeds are enclosed is used as a 
of the Haymarket Theatre: both were cathartic. From it a bitter compound, 
singularly unfortunate in their mana- colocynthin, is extracted, 
gerial ventures. In 1820 George IV. Cologna, tn. of Italy, in the Verona 
appointed him lieutenant of the yeomen prov., 20 m. S.E. of Verona, with a trad** 
of the guard, but allowed him subso- in silk, hemp, wine, almonds, and grain, 
qucntly to sell this po»t. He w r as Fop. 10,000. 

appointed examiner of plays in 1824, Cologne (Ger. Ktiln), city, archbishopric, 
which office he held until his death twelve j free port and important commercial tn. 
years later. The plays of these writers, , of Germany. It is situated on the 1. b. 
though many of their productions were ! of 1 he Rhine, 362 m. W.S.W. of Berlin, 
successful in tlieir day. have not held the ! m the Rhineland: it was connected by 
stage, and it is doubtful if any one of them i bridges, mostly blown by the Gers. in 
repays perusal. The younger man pub. retreat in 1945, with sev. suburbs on the 
his Random Recollections in 1830. See r. 1>. Its pop. in 1939 was 768,000, and m 

J. Genest, Some Account of *he English 194G 488,000, four-fifths being Rom. 
Stage from 16G0 to 1H.10, 1832 : R. B. Peake. Catholics. After 1882 great and im- 
Memoirs of the Column Family, 184 1 ; and ( portant hygienic undertakings omhel- 

K. It. Page, George Colman the Elder, lished and rendered wholesome the 

1T3J-U4, 19 Jo. i narrow, tortuous, evil-smelling streets of 

Colman, Samuel (1832-1920). Amer. , old C., and its extent was great aug- 
landscapc painter, b. at Portland, Maine, mented by the addition of the laud 
lie came to Europe nhd studied at Paris, occupied by the demolished fortifications 
Rome, and Dresden. He was the founder ceded to tlio tn. by the State; further 
of the Amer. Society of Painters in developments followed until 1921. C. 
Water Colours In 18G6. Nearly all his (as indicated below) was largely destroyed 
works are seascapes, such as Ills ‘Venetian ! in the Second World War, but the follow- 
Fishing Boat,’ ‘ T\vf> Boats on the Hud- i ing description will indicate the chief 
son,* and ‘Sunny Afternoon in the Har- t features of the oitv as ji was before the 
hour of Algiers.* i war. The Giirzenichstrahhc. which runs 

Colmar (Ger., Kolmar), tn. and arron. ; along the S. side of the Giirzenioh, from 
of A Lace, and cap. of the dept, of llaut- ; the suspension bridge, to intersect the old 
Rliin, France), on the R. Laueh, 40 m. \ tn. from E. to W., was a recent improve- 
S i-.W. of Slrasburg. A branch of the inent, completed in 1914. The anct. 
Rhine and Rhone canal passes through buildings of C. were of great interest, 
the tn. The mu nuts, include cottons, especially those of the Middle Ages, which 
woollens, bilks, jute, and soap, and there oftered tine examples of the Romanesque 
are dyeing, brewing, tanning, and coach- ' and Transitional styles. Among these 
building industries. From 1097 to 187 1 were the church of .St. Maria im Kapitol, 
the tn. was held by the Fr, : in 1871 it built on a trefoil-shaped ground plan ; St, 
passed to Germane, becoming Fr. again ! Gercon, containing the relics of St. 
in 1919. Pop. 46.1 nil; arron., 95,400. , Gercon and of the 350 mart vrs slain under 

Colmenar de Oreja, tn. in Spain, 30 n 1 . j Diocletian’s persecution; St. Peter'*, with 
S.E. of Madrid. It possess quarries and i its famous altar-piece by Rubens; the 
potteries. Pop. 0700. • i Minorite church, containing the tomb of 

Colne, tn. of Lancashire, England, | Duns Scotus; and St. Urania's Church, 
situated on a trib. of the raider, 2G m. N. where were said to bo the bones of St, 
of Manchester. There are manufs. of ‘ Ursula and of the 1 1,000 virgins martyred 
calico and inous&cllnes-dc-laine. In the near O. while on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
fourteenth century the woollen manuf. 1 The church of St. Pantaloon, founded by 
flourished theie. In the vicinity are slate j Bruno, and used as a Protestant church 
and limestone quarries. Pop. 23,700. ! till 1918, was handed over to the Rom. 

Colne, small riv., a trib. of the Thames. Catholics in 1922. Among tlio most 
It waters the co. of Essex, flowing chiefly interesting of the secular buildings of the 
in a S.-E. direction and passing through same period were the Rathaus. with 
Colchester; the length of its course Is 35 m. beautiful Gobelin tapestries and a five- 

Colney Hatch, hamlet In Middlesex, storied tower (1407) which was furnished 
England, 1 m. W. of Now Southgate, with a carillon in 1913; the Spanischer Bau 
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(Sp. building. 1 Cl 1-1 7), by the Rathaus 
«hapcl, which was remodelled in 1921, 
and its upper floor used for meetings of 
the in. council; the Tempo! haus. later 
the chamber of commerce, but formerly 
ihe seat of a patrician family; and the 
Wnllrnf- It i chart z Museum. Of later date 
were tho Zenghaus (arsenal), the Imperial 
Hank, and the municipal library and 
archives (Stadtarchiv). Almost all of 
these were cither destroyed or damaged: 
only one anct. monument, the Eigelstein 
tower, escaped; and the Stadtarchiv was 


l tributed generously to the funds for carry- 
I ing on the gigantic work. It was finished 
'in 1880, and tho opening ceremony took 
place in the presence of William I. and 
all the reigning princes of Germany. The 
two architects who successively directed 
tho work during the nineteenth century 
were Zwirner, who d. in 18fil, and Voigtel. 
The whole edifice covers a space of 7370 
sq. yds., its nave of five aisles is 445 ft. 
long, and its transept with three aisles is 
282 ft. wide; the height of the nave is 
about 202 It., and that of the two towers 
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little a fleeted. Generally, however, mov- 
able fittings niul works of art were 
adequately protected in situ or removed 
to safety in repositories in other parts of 
Germany, lint by far tho prin. object 
of interest in C. was and lemains its Dorn 
or cathedral, one of the finest specimens 
of Gothic architecture in Europe. Its 
corner-stone was laid by Archbishop 
Conrad of Ilochstadeu in 1218, the sanc- 
tuary was dedicated in 1322, the navo 
was ready for use in 1388, tho S. tower 
had reached a height of about 180 ft. in 
1447. Then tho work was interrupted 
entirely for 400 years. In the nineteenth 
century it was resumed chiefly through tho 
efforts of Sulpice Boisser£e, who prevailed 
upon the crown prince, afterwards 
Frederick William IV M to use his in- 
fluence to get tho cathedral completed. 
Great popular enthusiasm was roused and 
all — Catholics and Protestants alike — con- 

E.E. 4 


515 ft. The imperial bell — the Kaiser- 
glocke - weighed 543 cwt., and was cast 
from the bronze of twenty -two cannons 
taken lrom tho Fr. This was dismantled 
during the First World War and was re- 
placed by another bell weighing 6ome 
400 cwt. In tho choir tho heart of Marie 
do’ Medici is burled, and in one of the 
chapels is the shrine of t lie magi — Kasper, 
Melcluor, and Balthazar, kings of C., 
supposed to ho the three wise men from 
the E. A grccn-coloured bowl embossed 
with tiny female heads, fourth century 
a.d., which was found near C. in 1921, 
was plfl^d in the collection in the E. wing 
of tho asters of the Dom. The Dom 
suffered considerable structural damage 
in the Seoond World War, but its main 
outlines have not been lost, and the shrine 
of the three kings, its paintings, treasures, 
archives, and library were preserved. 

C. w’os founded by the Ubii, who were 

C* 
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compelled by Agrippa to migrate from commissioner of the Inter- Allied Rhino- 
tho right to the left bank of the Rhine. land High Commission, who was assisted 
In a.d. 51 Agrippina, mother of Nero, by a number of Kreis oilieers. The civil 
founded here the Colonia Agrippmensis, administration was grafted on to the tier, 
a colony of Horn, veterans. In 308 system, of which the Kiwis, or dist., was 
Constantine began a stone bridge, which the unit. Civil order was maintained 
was afterwards destroyed by the Normans, partly by tho Brit. military police and 
From the end of the fifth century C. be- partly by tho C. civil police. By the 
longed lor a long time to the Franks, terms of the Rhineland agreement (which 
Cliarlemngne raised it< bishopric to an the high commission was called into being 
archbishopric. During a long period tlic to administer) 75 per cent of the police 
archbishops and the citizens were con- had, for military reasons, to he recruited 
tinualiv at variance, but municipal ■ from tho Rhineland area itself. Theoceu- 
independence was final I v estab. by the pation of C. was, throughout, of a peaceful 
battle of Worrmgeu. 1288. Its iiuiv., nature, ami the Brit, regime was marked 
which was estab. in 1388. had before the by a spirit of moderation. The Brit- 
First World War some 2600 students and military governor’s first difficulty was in 
about 200 profs, and teachers (1936). The dealing with a series of strikes. Tho 
theological faculty was Protestant. Tho governor estah. arbitration courts, equit- 
modern univ. was built in 1904 as a com- able solutions of labour troubles were 
mercial academy and was re-founded in found, and tho time came when the (ler. 
1919. The first commercial fair, the workmen appealed to the Brit, authorities 
Kolner Messo, was held in 1921, on the as a matter of course, for tho care of the 
Rhine below the Hohenzollcrn Bridge, commission throughout its existence was 
An academy of practical medicine was the ever- recurrent strike. Rater, under 
estab. in the univ. in 1919 by tho niunicl- the regime ot the commander-in-chief, 
palitv. In the thirteenth, fourteenth, Brit, military courts were also set up, to 
ami fifteenth centuries C. maintained a Ur all offences committed within tho 
great commercial prosperity; this was occupied zone. These courts gave satis- 
eompletely lost after the sixteenth faction, and a high tribute was paid to 
century. By tho peace of Campo Forrnio, their sense of justice at the close of tho 
1797, the tn. was incorporated with occupation, and also to the orderliness of 
France. Under Prussian rule after 1815 the occupation generally, by Dr. Aden- 
it made rapid progress to its subsequent auor, the Ohcrburgomoister of O., and 
position of high commercial prosperity, (iraf Adelmanu, the Regierungsprflsident, 
C. was connected by direct service of the high olllcial responsible for the (Jer. 
cargo steamers with London and other administration in the Brit. zone. X 
Eng. ports. The prin. pre-191 4 Industries delicate period supervened when the Fr. 
of (). were the manuf. of sugar, chocolate, j and Belgian troops entered the Ruhr 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars, liqueurs, » (see Rr»m). The military and eiul 
cau do Cologne, carpets, tapestry, furni- . authorities m tho C area had to keep their 
ture, vinegar, wax, soap, paints, lacquers. | zone fret* from incidents which were daily 
varnish, oil, silk, velvet, woollen and 1 occurring in tho Ruhr and m other parts 
cotton fabrics, gutta-percha articles, of the Rhineland, as a result of the (for. 
machines, carriages, . ropes. puinns and policy of passive resistance. The relations 
hydraulic presses, zinc, lead and marble between tho Brit. Army and the people of 
ware, hats, paper, musical instruments, c. were always correct, and if there wns 
jewellery, etc., many of which industries no attempt by authority to promote social 
during the Nazi rearmament of (lermanv • relations between the ormv and the 
gave place to munitions. All these in- inlmb.. it was because a scr\ ice order was 
dustries, luxury or munitions. suffered in | implicitly ohrieii : hut none the less as 
the dot rwH iou of the city in the Second • between the Brit, soldier and flic hausfrau 
World War. i of his billet m ('. relations were cordial. 

History (1919- 15). — ( '. was garrisoned. | One beneficial elicit of this sequel to the 
after the ai mist tee ot 1918, by tho Brit, war on C. was that, for the first timo in 
Rhine Arm v ot Occupal ion, and this ocou- its hist.., the city was free from the fetters 
pation continued until 1923, when ti* I of fortress works. For, by the peace 
forces were transitu red to Wiesbaden, treaty, fortification of C. was prohibited. 
Previous to the setting up of the Inter- and tho fortress works existing were 
Allied Rhineland High Commission, the accordingly razed. This gave tho city 
C. zone was placed under Sir Charles municipal authorities a golden chance of 
Fergusson a- military governor. The getting clear of (Vs encircling bonds and 
Brit, cavalry patrols entered C. on Dec. 6, so extending its development laterally 
1918, and Sir Charles Fergusson made his with the Rhine. This opportunity they 
formal entry on Deo. II, and on Dec. 12, were not hIovv to seize, as w r us evidenced 
the Brit, troops took possession of tho by the tn. -planning and riv. -harbour 
Rhino bridgeheads. Rater, on the estab. schemes. 

of tho commission, the regime of the Bombing and capture of Cologne in the 
governor was replaced by that, of a general Second World War. — C. was frequently 
officer commanding-in -chief, with head- bombed in the Second World War by the 
quarters in the famous Dom, Gen. (later R.A.F., beginning with a heavy assault 
Field Marshal) Sir Wm,. Robertson being on the night of March 13, 1942. On tho 
the first commander - in - chief of tho night of May 30, 1942, over 1100 planes 
Rhine Army. The area of the Brit. oecu- of all types wore concentrated in a mass 
pation was about 1034 sq. m. and the civil attack against the city lasting 90 min. 
administration was unqer tho C. sub- It was a blow which devastated nearly 
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one-tenth of the entire metropolitan area, 
practically destroying the old in., and 
wrecking whole industrial areas. This 
raid cost the R.A.F. some forty-four 
planes. There were threo luore devasta- 
ting raids beginning June 28, 1942, in 
which the lt.A.F. destroyed over 80 per 
cent of the central city area and 75 per 
cent of the other fullv built-up (lists, on 
the W. hank of tho Hliinc. In all about 
eighty fact ories were hit m the three raids. 
lla.il wav eoniirmmeations also suffered, 
over 1000 wagons and 300 coaches being 
damaged, Cable works, shell-lusc fac- 
tories, chemical works, and an aluminium 
foundry were hit. The factories oi three 
well - known firms — Ilumbolt - Deutz, 
makers of internal combustion engines, 
lorries, and tractors; Gotti ried Ilagen, 
makers ot accumulators and submarine 
batteries; and Felteu & Guillaume, 
cable and wire hawser makers — were all 
badly damaged. Some eighteen aircraft 
were lost m a further night attack on 
Oct. la, 1942. In tho first three months 
oj 1943 ( with its U-boat equipment 
plants, was raided sev. times. There was 
a higher proportion of heavy bombers in , 
use than in Hie ' '7 raid of Mav JO, 1942. 
w hich meant that a greater weight of j 
bombs could he dropped by fewer planes , 
and with proportionally smaller losses, j 
By tho summer of 1943 there had been 
1 16 raids on G\, this being more than the 
number on any other tn. in the Ruhr 
(Duisburg being next with sixty raids). 
There were yet more attacks in 191 1, and 
b\ 1945 (’. was over GO per cent destroyed, 
with more than 2000 ae. laid in ruins. 

Amer. forces began to advance towards 
C. in Nov. 1944, but were held up by 
Jlimdstedt’s counter-olYensivo in the 
Ardennes. When this attack was checked 
the Allies launched a counter -oil endive in 
the general direction of Bastognc-Cologne. 
In March (1945). while tho Amer. Ninth 
Army was pushing to the Khine in its 
sector, the First Amer. Army was ex- 
ploiting its successful crossing of the Roer 
and thrusting towards C. In the First. 
Army drive towards tho city heavy 
opposition was for a time encountered F. 
of the Erft canal, hut the three Ger. 


Capt. E. Holston. of tho E. Kent Regi- 
ment, and early in its career it received 
fhe warm co-operation of Sir Win. 
Robertson ami the general staff. During 
the taking of the plebiscite in Silesia, a 
daily ed. was pub. at Oppeln. The paper 
wu,s printed on a liat-bed machine by 
Ger. compositors. When the Brit. Army 
of the Rhine moved to Wiesbaden, the 
' paper ceased for a brief period, but was 
ro-estab. as a bi-weekly in that tn. as 
Hie ('. I J . and f 1'iesbadeu Times. The 
bi-t number was issued on Nov. J, 1929. 
The ( 1\ brought off one big ‘scoop’ — 
the text of the prin. clauses of the treaty 
ot Versailles. 

In Koblenz, the Amer. army of occu- 
pation during t lie brief period of its stay 
in Germany conducted a similar venture, 
j called the Amaroc A >»>•; while the best 
I known of the papers of tlm Fr. army of 
occupation was the likm lllusfrf. 

‘ Colomb, Philip Howard (1831 -99), Brit, 
j vice-admiral, inventor, and biographer, 

1 b. in Seothuul. in 1852 he took part in 
I active service in tho Burmese war. He 
I was the inventor of the system known as 
CVs flashing signals, which has been 
universally adopted ail over the world. 
He wrote Essays on Naval Defence (1893), 
and other works. 

Colombes, tn. of France in the dept, 
of Peine, 7 m. N.N.W. of Paris, on the 
railway route from Paris to Havre. 
There arc oil refineries, printing works, 
and foundries. It is noted as the place 
where d. Henrietta .Maria, wife of Charles 
| I. of Fuglr id. Pop. 61,000. 

' Colombia, N.W. republic of S. America. 

! It is situated between 2° 40' S. to T2° 25' 
N. lat. and 08° to 79° W. long. It is 
I hounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, 
! on the E. by Venezuela, on the S. bv 
Brazil and Peru, on the S.W. by Ecuador, 
on the VV. hv the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
N.W. by the gulf of Darien. It is 
divided into fourteen dept-s.. two inten- 
1 deneu-.-, and seven commissariats. Its 
! area is estimated at sonu J <1,600 sq. m., 
{ and there are 1100 m. oj' coast on the 
I Caribbean Sea and 1040 rn. on the 
j Pacific The earliest records of O. go 
; back to about the year 1500, when the 


armoured formations blocking tho allied 
advance were dispersed hv strong allied 
air attacks, and on March 5 the advance 
elements of 7th Corps were entering C. 
By the afternoon ol March 7 the city 
was entirely in Amer. bunds, the Ger. 
resistance having collapsed once the 
allied forces had reached tho outskirts’. 
This success had a profound effect on 
subsequent operations, as the divs. which 
would have been used to invest C. became 
available to assist in exploiting the great, 
opportunity dramatically offered hv 
reason of the Remagen crossing. (Sir 
further under Western Front in Second 
Would War.) 

‘Cologne Post.* The newspaper of the 
Brit. Rhine Army during I he occupation 
of C. and Wiesbaden (sr« Cologne; 
Rhine Army, British). It was first 
issued as a daily (Mondays excepted), 
the first number being dated March 31, 
1919. Its founder and first editor was 


j Sp. navmator, Alonzo de Ojeda, settled 
1 on the coast near the snow-co\pred range 
of Santa Marta, which had already been 
discovered by another Spaniard, Uoderigo 
ilv Bast ulas. But the coast is generally 
said to have been visited in 1502 by 
Christopher Columbus — whonce its name. 
This ter. was granted to Ojeda by the Sp. 
Crown, and soon after the portion ad- 
joining was bestowed upon another 
explorer, Nicuessa. These two ters. 
called respectively Nncva Andalucla and 
Cu -della do Oro, became united in 1514 
into the prov. of Ticrra-firnia, with 
Pedro Arias de Avila o.s its governor. 
With tho cstnb. of these colonies and the 
di-cove 1 v of the South Sea by Balboa, a 
direction was given to tho exploration of 
C. The largo Rs. Atrato, CaucA, and 
Magdalena were explored and conquered 
in 1536-37. Quesada penetrated along 
the Magdalena as far as Bogota, the chief 
tn. then, and still tho cap. To this part 
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of the country the name of New Granada 
was given, and this continued to be the 
official name until C. won its independence. 
Next followed expeditions to tho K. and 
S.E in search of tho ‘Gilded Man* — 
‘El Dorado'; from this an extension of 
geograpiiieal knowledge was tho only 
result, By the middle of tho century Sp. 
power was fairly estab., and nourishing 
coastal tns. were springing up. In 1563 
New Granada formed part of the Sp. 
viceroyalty of Pern, but after many 
vicissitudes it was constituted a separate 
viceroyalty in 1751. Extreme measures 
of taxation and exorbitant duties pro- 
voked a revolt against Spain, and from 


assisted by a Cabinet of six ministers. 
The Congress is composed of a J louse of 
Representatives, elected by direct vote, 
and a Senate, elected (before 19451 by 
indirect vote, but, by an Act of 1945, 
the seuators arc now elected by direct 
vote of tho electorate instead of Indirectly 
by the departmental assemblies. Con 
gress meets annually at Bogota in July. 
Women, though conceded citizenship, are 
expressly debarred from voting (as are 
members of the army and the police) 
and from elective ollice. The prolonged 
Panama dispute between O. and the 
TT.S.A. was concluded in 1 Panama 

had seceded in 1856, rejoined the republic 
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1811, when the revolution became 
formal, till 18*21, when New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador became united 
under the name of C., incessant war 
was waged with Spain. The uniqpi 
was effected by Simon Bolivar ( q.v :), 
but at his death in 1830 Venezuela 
and Ecuador seceded, and in 1831 C. 
called itself tho Republic of New Gra- 
nada. In 1861 it became the Republic 
of C. 

Like all the republics of America, it is 
divided into two factions, the Conserva- 
tives, whoso object is centralisation, arul 
the Democrats, whose aim is decentralisa- 
tion, with complete autonomy for each 
state. Up to 1886 its constitution was 
that of a federal republic; at that date its 
states became depts. From 1880 to 1902 
civil war was waged intermittently ami 
resulted in the triumph of tho centralist 
forces over tho revolutionaries. At the 
present day the executive authority is 
vested in a president elected for four years, 


again, and again seceded in 1903. The 
U.8.A. recognised the independence of 
Panama, but it was not until 1922 that a 
treaty was ratified whereby tho inde- 
pendence of Panama was estab., while 
C. received an indemnity* of 850,000,000 
as compensation. Them wa^ another 
dispute in 1925, with Ecuador, arising out 
of a treaty recognising Peru's claim to sov. 
thousand sq. in. of ter. in the Amazon 
valley which Ecuador had ceded to C. 
Tn 1931 a boundary commission began 
the work of delimiting C.’s boundaries 
with Brazil and Venezuela as agreed 
by treaties, thus terminating disputes of 
more than a century’s standing. The 
surface of C. is exceedingly varied. In 
the \V. there are lofty mts.; in the E. 
thoro are vast llanos and forest plains, 
watered by trib.s. of the Amazon and 
Oriboco. The mt. system of tho country 
consists of tho three spurs of tho Andes, 
which spring out fan -like from the plateau 
of Paste in tho 8.W.; these are tho W„ 
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Central, and E. Cordilleras. Besides tons. C. is the largest producer of mild 

these chief ranges there are, in the N., coffee, the demand for which is not 

the .Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and affected hy over-production in Brazil, 
the low Bando range along the N.W. coast Nearly two-thirds of the coffee goes to 

and extending into Panama. The i)rin. the U.S.A. Oil was discovered in 1922 

rivH. are the Magdalena and its trib. the and the chief wells are at Barranca on the 
< 'auca, rising in the Central Cordillera and Magdalena K.. whence a pipo line runs to 
flowing into the Caribbean Sea; kcv. | Cartagena, 300 in. away, with a daily 
tubs. of the Amazon in the E.; and the capacity of 50,000 barrels. The output 
Patia, flowing into the Pacific, after ! in 1911 was over ‘24,500,000 barrels, 
making its way through a gorge 10,000 | The mineral wealth is great, especially in 
to 12,000 ft. high in the cliffs. One of the | Antioquia. There is a large annual 
tribs. ol the Patia, the Carchi or Upper | output of gold and silver, and rich 
<iuiataru, is spanned by the Ruimchuea i deposits of copper, lead, mercury, iron. 
Arch or Inca’s Bridge of natural stone. ! platinum, and salt (from the mines in 
On the Funza is the great fall of Tequen- I Zipaquira. covering hundreds of sq. m.) 
danm, 480 ft. high. Other rivs. are the J are found. The famous emerald mines of 
Coqueta and the Putumayo. The eli- J Muzo and Cdsquez aro a gov. monopoly, 
mato of C. is determined by the double the former, however, is Amer. run. The 
influences of lat. and altitude. Situated manufacturing industry Is relatively 
• •ntircly in the tropical zone, its days unimportant, but in the larger tus. many 
and nights are of equal length, and it articles in common use aro produced; 
has two seasons — the wet and the drv. i among these are cotton textiles, shoes. 
The country includes every altitude, I hosiery, matches, sugar, liquors, flour, 
from sea level to upwards of 18.000 \ and brick*. The exports, in addition to 
ft. in the region of perpetual snow; it i gold, are coffee, petroleum, bananas, 
lias therefore every temp., from that of [“hides and skins, and platinum. The 
the torrid zor° to that ot the frigid. The j imports are textiles, machinery, metal 
lowland i onions, covered with dense ! manui".. ears and lorries, and chemical 
forest, have an intensely hot climate; J manufs. In C. there arc* some 2040 m. 
the inland mt. region is comparatively j of highways, and some 4000 m. of motor 
. ool. The w idc-stretching plateaux of the highways, but though some improvement 
K. Cordilleras have a cool and healthy lias been made in recent years in railroad 
climate. Tins region is the most thickly and wagon road communication and 
populated ol the republic; in it is Bogota, riv. navigation, railways and roads are 
the cap., 8094 ft. ‘above the sea. The still in their infancy owing to the moun- 
- Innate of the ter. of Panama is ex- tainous character of the country, which 
ceedingly unwholesome, and in parts of makes construction costly and difficult, 
the depts. of Bolivia and Magdalena The navv consists of two destroyers and 
marsh fevers arc rife. Sanitation is now | five gunboats, with personnel 1500; the 
being satisfactorily developed. standing army consists of about 10,000 

The pop. of (J. is estimated at 0,52 1,000. j men. There is a daily passenger and mail 
of which only 100,000 are Indians. , service between Bogota and Barranquilla 
More than half are whites and half-castes | and a bi-weekly service in concert with 
and the chief centres of pop. are the | Pon-Amcr. Airways to the U.S.A. New- 
upper valleys of the Magdalena and , York can be reached in two days and mail 
Cauea, where the climate is delightful and | gets to England a week or nino days after 
grain grows. The white pop. is of Sp. . leaving Bogota. There arc wireless 
descent, and there, arc besides these stations at Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, and 
the mestizos, of mixed Sp. ami Indian Unouta. In 1026 C. elected to 

blood, and the Indians. Mavcry was membership of the council of the League 
Anally abolished in 1852. Primary edu- of Nation-* and is now a member of the 
cation is, and has since 1870 been, free United Nations Orgairsation. The chief 
but is not compulsory; and there aro tns., with their pops., are Bogota (1942), 
nearly 9.000 public elementary schools, 305,000 ; Medellin, 199,000 ; Barranquilla, 
with upwards of 5SU.000 pupils. There I 189,000; Uuli, 121.000; Cartagena, 90,000; 
are 450 high schools with 10,000 pupils; Manizales. 89,000; Ibagitf. 03.000; 
and a number of vocational, agric., art. ! Cueuta, 00,000; Bucaramanga, 53,000; 
and religious schools; besides 03 colleges j Pa*to. 5O.000; Santa Marta. 50,000; 
and univs., with 7600 students. The , Popoyan 10,000. See V. L. Petre, The 
National Univ. in Bogota was founded in ; Itepublic of Colombia. 1906; H. Bingham. 
1572; in the depts. are four other uuivs. : Journal ot an Expedition across Venezuela 
Antioquia at Medellin. Bolivar at Uar- and ('olombia, 1909; P. J. Eder. Colombia, 
tagena, Uauca ut Popoyan. and Nniino 1913; L. L6vinc, Colombia , 1914; 

at Pasto. The state religion is Bom. tJ. Arboleda. lhstoria Contrmpordnea de 
Uatliolie. The chief industries are agri- Colombia. (Bogota) 1919; B. 14. Cunning- 
culture and mining. The forests are ex- hame-Grahnm. Cart open a and the Banks 
tensive; among the trees are mahogany, oj the 8imi, 1920; 14. Niles, Colombia , 
cedar, fustic, and other dye-woods, and Land c' Miracles , 1925: E. Taylor Perks, 
medicinal plants. The prin. productions Ctrfombi.. ami the United States. 1765-1934. 
are coffee, cotton, plantains and bananas. 1935; ,T. M. Heuao and G. Arrubla, 
and. in some parts, tobacco, wheat, uiul History of Colombia. 1938. 
other cereals. Banana exports in 1941 Colombo, one of the flnest and largest 
were over 2,250,000 stems, but owing to sea-ports of Asia, and the cap. of Ceylon, 
discaso exports ceased in the following with 285,000 inhab. The harbour, 
year, but in 1946 reached a total of 40,000 which has an area of 1 sq. m., and is 
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protected by four magnificent break- 
waters, affords shelter for forty-five 
ocean-going steamers during the d.W. 
nionsoon and thirty-nine during tlio N.E. 
There are a graving-dock and a coaling 
depot. The city extends from the 
Kclani R. on the N. to the fourth inilo on 
the Gallo Road on the and covers 
8617 ne. The European quarter is 
called the Fort, although the Portuguese 
and Hutch fortifications were demolished 
in 18611 as obsolete. C. has broad streets, 
fine buddings belonging to European 
firms, hotels, and cathedrals. 1C. of tlio 
fort lies the native business quarter, 
called Pet tali, with mean dwellings, 
countless shops, and a very busy traffic. 
To the N. extends tho quarter of J8t. 
Paul, with extensive Catholic and 
Auglican colleges. E. of Pettah is a 
nearby rural dist. covered with native 
huts in hedges of banana, areea, and 
coco - palms. Tho very picturesque 
suburb of Kutwal is chiefly inhabited by 
Rom. Catholic flaherrneu. Wolfcndnle 
church is the most interesting and com- 
plete of the few relics of the Dutch 
occupation. A tortoise said to have lived 
for 200 years is preserved in tlio museum 
in the Victoria Park, and a colossal stone 
lion on which tho king sat to administer 
justice. The univ. has 800 students, and 
there are seven Eng. and two Sinhalese 
newspapers. C. is mentioned in 1346. 
the Portuguese took it in 1517 and named 
it C. in honour of Christopher Columbus. 
The Dutch took it from them in 1656 und 
surrendered it to the Brit, in 1706. C. 
is a port of call for all vessels bound to 
Australia, the bay of Bengal, and tlio 
Ear E. C. was raided by seventy -five 
Jap. planes, operating from carriers, on 
April 5, 1942. Low -level and divo-bnmbing ! 
attacks were made on the harbour and in | 
tho Rotnamada arfca. At least thirty j 
planes were destroyed. Damage was ' 
comparatively negligible. 

Colon, see Colitis and Intestixks. 

Col6n, city in Matanzas prov., Cuba. 
52 m. S.E. of the til. of Matnnzas. Large 
sugar refineries comprise tho chiet 
industry. Pop. 9000. t ! 

Colon, earlier Aspinwall, at The N. j 
entrance of tho Panama Canal, with 
57,200 inhab. Formerly very unhealthy, 
it lias, sinco the opening of the canal, a 
complete system of sanitation, and has 
greatly thrived. The trade is mostly in 
the hands of Syrians and Chinese. Many 
foreigners travel by the railway to 
Panama. 

Col6n, official designation of tho Gala- 
pagos Archipelago 

Colon Archipelago, see , Galapagos 
Islands. 

Colonel (It. colon ello, tho leader of a 
column), in the Brit. Army, the chief 
commander of a regiment; the grade of 
officer next to that of general. In 1588 
the title of O. was substit uted for that of 
captain to designate the chief officer of a 
reidment. In the artillery and engineers 
the C. is always the real act ing commander, 
but the lieutenant-O. is the real com- 
mander of an infantry battalion or of a 
cavalry regiment. In the latter case the 


office of C. is a sinecure, but it is to be 
noted that this applies only to a rogi- 
mental O. as distinct from a C. on tno 
staff. A regimental colonelcy carried 
with It the pay of .Ail 000 a year, and was 
given to a general on his retirement and 
as u reward for long service, lint, as the 
result of a decision of 1888, this rule died 
out and only those having at that date a 
vested right to such an appointment 
came under tho old order of things. 

1 1 eueefort h those officers only may become 
Cs. who hu\ o received a brevet for dis- 
tinguished conduct. There are besides 
certain appointments which carry with 
| them the rank of (J. ; those of alde-de- 
! camp to the sovereign, of assistant 
adjutant-general, and of commander of a 
regimental dist. being the chief. After 
tho First World War the rank of (’.- 
commandant displaced that, of brigadier- 
general in the Brit, service, but. in 1928 
brigadier displaced <\ -commandant. Cs. 
of regiments are now selected from any 
officer of the rank of full O. and upwards 
who has served with distinction in the 
particular regiment. They retire on 
attaining the age of seventy years. At 
present Cs.-eoinmandant of the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, etc., corre- 
spond soniewluft to the O. of a regiment, 
i lu substantive rank they are general 
I officers with distinguished service records. 

1 In the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and 
In the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and Rifle 
Brigade they are equivalent lo Cs. of 
regiments. Tlio rank of C. -in-chief of a 
regiment is an honorary office, and i> 
held in various regiments by the king and 
other members of the rojnl family, bv 
foroign kings and princes ami other 
persons. 

Colonia, dept, in Uruguay, on the Plata, 
with an area of 2185 sq. m. There are 
fertile plains and valleys, which arc under 
cultivation. European colonists have 
settled there, and arc engaged in stock- 
raising and agriculture. Pop. 100.000. 
(■. del Sacramento, on the Plata, opposite 
Buenos Aires, is the cap., and possesses a 
fine harbour, with capacious docks. Pop. 
8500. 

Colonial Agents, name given to agents 
in England who act on behalf of the 
different Brit, colonies. (See under 
CnowN Agents fok the Colonies.) The 
I agent-general is an official who represents 
a Canadian prov. or Australian state in 
London, and acts for tlio crown colonics. 
Most of the N. Amer. colonies before their 
•separation had special salaried agents in 
England to superintend their affairs. 

Colonial Civil Service. Service in tho 
crown colonies, protectorates, and inan- 
i dated tors, is by selection by the secretary 
of state for tho colonies through tho 
' appointments dept, of the Colonial 
, Office. The service includes a consldcr- 
| able number of specialists In tropical 
j medicine, agriculture, gdology, law, en- 
i tomologv, engineering, forestry, etc., amt 
i of the 200,000 employees In the colonial 
1 service some 20 per cent of appointments 
j are mado from Whitehall, the remaining 
80 per cent, which includes most of the 
I minor posts, being made by the local or 
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colonial gov. concerned. The service is 
now regarded cih a unified service with pay 
and conditions of service assimilated as 
far as practicable so that transfers from 
one colony to another may bo made with- 
out loss of emoluments or pension rights. 
See Sir A. Bertram. The Colonial Service, 
1930; Sir C. J. Jeffries, The Colonial 
Empire and its Civil Service. 1938. 

Colonial Conference, African, first 
gathering: ever held of the political 


hear at first hand something of the prob- 
lems, hopes, and expectations of the 
metropolitan power; and to discuss 
policies for education, improvement of 
agriculture, health, public relations, and 
economic; development. The conference 
was not intended to produce answers to so 
many different practical questions de- 
manding solution in every African colony. 
The general answer to all such questions 
was the same — the need of men, money, 
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KINO GEORGE VI. WITH AFRICAN COLOX1AL CONFERENCE DELEGATES 
AT BUCKINGHAM I’VLVCE 

On the left ot the King is Chief Nana Sir Taibu Darku (Gold Coast); and on his right, 
the Emir of Katbuui. 


leaders of Brit, colonial Africa mot at 
Lancaster House, London, in Oct. 1948. 
In all there were some seventy delegates. 
Including chiefs from the four W. African 
colonies, emirs from Nigeria, tribal leaders 
fiom the K. African tors, (including inun- 
dated Tanganyika). Europeans repre- 
senting the interests of trade and mines, 
and Arabs and Indians settled perma- 
nently in Brit. African colonics. The 
conference had throe objectives: to give 
the delegates from different, countries an 
opportunity to know each other, this 
being the first occasion on which VV., K., 
and Central Africans, white and black 
together, have ever met in formal 
conclave; to enable African delegates to 


and initiative and co-operation. The 
main purpose of the conference was 
achieved by enabling the delegates to 
return to their countries with a clearer 
idea of the difficulties, the knowledge that 
others shared their problems, and with 
the conviction that they were part of a 
greater community and hod behind them 
the goodwill and the practical resolution 
of tin Brit, nation. 

Colomal Corps, bodies of troops raised 
in the colonies in which they are intended 
to serve, and officered by officers belonging 
to the rogular army of the conn tv v to 
whom the colony belongs. Formerly t-hev 
were, as a general rule, kept entirely in the 
colony in which they were raised and never 
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used for foreign operations. But in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
both world wars Fr. native levies fought the issue appeared to bo simple, for in 
outside their own continent, and Brit. \V. every country, Burma, Malaya, W. or K. 
and JE. African native troops served in Africa, the Pacific Is., bloodshed and 
various African campaigns outside their slavery had been replaced by peace, 
own countries. In the First World War freedom, order, and even-handed justice. 
Brit, native W. African troops were in But early in the twentieth centum an 
the campaigns against the Gers. in the expanding electorate began to demand 
Caineroons and Ger. E. Africa. In 1910 drastic measures to euro the economic and 
the Nigerian and Gold Coast regiments of social dislocations ami injustices which 
the Royal W. African Frontier Force went t lie upheaval of the industrial revolution 
to Abyssinia and fought through tho had produced, and that demand has, in 
campaign there against the best It. forces, course of recent years, been voiced on 
Following the collapse of It. resistance in behalf of colonial peoples in accordance 
E. Afrit a it was decided to send a sub- with the Brit, conception of trusteeship 
stantial force of E. African troops in relation to native people (sec Colomxl 
( askaris) of tho K.A.R. (King’s African Trusteeship), acceptance of which do- 
Rifles (>/.)».)) to Asia to fight against the notes a sense of moral obligation. The 
Jap. Earlv in 1942 tho first K. African colonies, however, suffered from the want 
troops sailed for Ceylon. It was not of capital. For thouirh they have a vulue 
possible to send any W. Africans since as fields for investment, with the added 
all the troops available, both those who advantage that the iuvestor can operate 
had served in th©< E. African campaign in a sphere in which his own gov. has the 
(Abyssinia and It. Somaliland) and thoso political control.it is nevertheless true that 
who had remained in W. Africa, were With few exceptions Brit, capital ha- 
needed to protect the Brit. W. African avoided the modern colonial empire and 
colonies from attack through Vichy W. favoured more lucrative investment in 
Africa. One brigade of E. Africans took foreign countries. It is estimated tha* 
part, in the successful allied invasion in 1938 tho total listed investment in 
of Madagascar. Many W. African troops the Brit, colonies amounted to about 
— largely mechanised — fought in Libya £172,000.000 in public loans ami 
and, with tho turn of the tide at El £209.000,000 in private enterprises, where- 
Alarnein and the NT. African landings, it 1 as the total Brit, overseas investment wa-s 
became possible for the first time to use j estimated at no less than £2.. >92,000,000. 
large numbers of African troops in the Far i The amount of Brit, capital invested in 
E. In 1943 it was decided to send i the colonies is therefore only a small 
a W. African expeditionary force of | proportion of our total overseas m- 
two dive, to Burma. Additional E. vestment. Of public loans raised bv 
African brigades were sent to the Far E. ; colonial govs, some 7.> per cent has beer, 
but it was the 81st W. 'African Div. which, j devoted to railway and port development- 
first of all tho African troops, found and the colonies have had the benefit of 
themselves fighting the Jap. Tho rates of interest only slightly higher than 
capture of Akyab and Pagoda Hill wore internal United Kingdom loans. The 
among the exploits in which they took need of the colonial empire, with it- 
part,. Other units <ff this force were part 60.000,000 people, is for tar more capital 
of Wingate’s Chindits in central Burma, for development and social services. The 
Meanwhile the 11th E. African Div., dependent ters. which can attract capital 
having completed intensive training In by reason of rich mineral uml other 
Ceylon, went, to Burma and took over natural resources are very few. The rest 
the spearhead of the allied attack iu tJic are poor countries struggling under a 
Tamur area from the 23rd Indian Div. burden of intractable tropical diseases. 
These askaris fought their wav through such as trypanosomiasis, malaria, yaws, 
the appalling weather conditions of the leprosy, beriberi, and so forth; crop 
monsoon, down the Kabavv valley, taking pests, such as leaf spot, the ruin of 
Kalcmyo and Kalcvva, and opening a banana crops, a.nd locusts; malnutrition, 
way for the later advances into the heart isolation, ami ignorance. In these areas 
of Burma. The great expansion in the the prerequisites of an adequate standard 
African forces meant that, many thousands of living — reasonable immunity from 
of European officers and N.C.O.s had disease, a wholesome diet, improved 
to be found to serve with them. Although education, housing, and transport — have 
any African is eligible for a commission, j not yet been achieved. Such ters. could 
all officers in the E. African forces and all make little headway within the limits ot 
but a handful in the W. African forces still J their own revenue resources. Tn 1929 a 
have to be found fioni Europeans. ! Colonial Development Advisory Corn- 
Other well-known C. O. are the Malayan | mittee was appointed by the secretary 
Volunteer Dcfenco Force (composed of j of state for the colonies, under tlu> 
Europeans, Chinese, and Malays) and the authority of the Colonial Development 
Hong Kong Regiment. .Since the First Act, 1929. Its function was to consider 
World War conscription has been and report on applications for assistance 
Introduced for whites in Kenya (for home from the Colonial Development Fund, in 
defence); and iu 1939 a measure of eon- furtherance of schemes Ukely to aid and 
scription was introduced in Hong Kong. develop agriculture and industry in the 
Colonial Development and Welfare, colonies, protectorates, and mandated 

R of tho Brit. Colonial Office ters., and thus promote commerco with, 
idling the economic and social or industry in. tho United Kingdom by 
problems of the dependent empire. In any of tho means specified in the first 
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section of the Act. These means were is co-ordinated by a new Colonial Eco- 
comprehensive and, as exemplified by nomic und Development Council presided 
applications made by various colonial over by the secretary of state for the 
{Toys., were wide enough to include the colonies. See H. E. Egerton, British 
construction of deep-water harbours; Colonial Policy in the XXth Century, 1922; 
afforestation; hospitals and hospital H. \V. Foster and E. V. Bacon, Wealth 
equipment; improved medical services; for Welfare , 1943; A. G. Russell, Colour, 
development of schools for both European Race , and Empire , 1944; D. Tangye, 
and native children; estah. of malarial One King, 1944; Lucy Mair. Welfare 
research units; public health schemes: in the British Colonies , 1944; J. Huxley 
railway development ; housing schemes for and Phyllis Deane, The Future of the 
natives; stations tor coffee and sisal Colonics, 1944; Social Policy in Dependent 
research and research into plant ecology Territories (International Labour Office), 
generally; erection of factories; construe- 1944; Fabian Colonial Essays, ed. by 
t ion ot new telegraph and telephone units. K. Hindcn, 1945; J. S. Furnival, Colonial 
The committee's duty was to examine the Policy and Practice: a comparative Study 
advantages of any particular schemes of Burma and Netherlands India, 1948. 
proposed, and, generally, the allocation of See also Colonial Conference, African. 
cost as between imperial and colonial J Colonial Issue, The, issue of the owner* 

lands. The ultimate sanctioning author- i ship of colonies in terms of economic or 
it v was (and is) tho Treasury. But the j political internationalism. In this, it" 1 
amounts obtainable under this Act were i wider significance, tho issue, so far as tho 
\ cry restricted and, broadly speaking, i nations owning great colonial empires aro 
schemes for development of capital works concerned, is only of academic interest, 
were out of the question unless the especially to Britain, whose colonial 
particular colony submitting such schemes empire, m which all nations aro free to 
was prepared to maintain such works \ trade, on equal terms, in is no sense a 
out of its own current financial resources, i challenge to the rights and dignity of 
Early in lt+o the HrU Gov., which had J other nations. In its narrower meaning, 
already made a number of special grants ! it referred to the Uer. claim to tho 
lor technical research and had. Irom time ! restoration of the colonies she lost under 
to time, advanced loans to help hard- I the treaty of Versailles — a claim which 
pressed colonics to balance their budgets, j was advanced when the Nazis acquired 
made ail important statement of policy, ; control in Germany and reiterated with 
* Ii,’ it declared, ‘full and balanced dove- , threats up to the outbreak of war in 1939. 
lopmcnt is to bo obtained, and if colonial j It is this aspect only of the C. I. that will 
governments arc to ho placed in a position be considered in this article, 
to maintain administrative, technical, ami I The chin products from the ters. shown 
social services at proper standards, some • in the tublo on p. 71 are s$.W. Africa* 
assistance from outride is necessary at this diamonds, hides, livestock, butter, and 
.-tage.’ With this statement came the vanadium; Tanganyika, sisal, cotton. 
Colonial Development and Weltare Act, coffee, and ground-nuts; Cameroons and 
which authorised expenditure up to i Togolaiul. cocoa and palm oil; New 
£.>.000,000 a year for a period of ten j Guinea, gold and copra; Pacific Is., gold 
years, aud an additional grant up to j and copra; \V. Samoa, copra; Nauru, 
>.500,000 a year for research. At the phosphates. The total gold output 
same time, some £10,000,000 worth of j averaged £1,7 15,000 in th° wars 1934-30; 
loans previously advanced to tho colonies ■ and diamonds £503.000 for tho same 
was cancelled because tho payment of : period. The total value of export** in 
interest would have imposed too severe I 193(5 into Germany from these former 
a btruiti on colonial funds. In 1913 a Colonies expressed as percentage of Ger. 
Colonial Products Research Council was imports of the same kind from all sources 
set ui» to deal with the problems of was as follows: phosphates, 75 per cent; 
research for which the £500,000 a year oil seeds and ground-nuts, 14 per cent; 
hod he.cn allocated. The function of this flax, hemp, aud sisal. (53 per cent; coffee, 
council is to investigate tho uses which 11 per cent; cocoa, 3G per cent; hides and 
can bo made of raw materials produced in skins, 3V per cent; bananas. ‘27 per cent; 
the colonies and to initiate and supervise tropical wood. ‘23 percent; rubber, 34 per 
i escape h with the object of increasing \ cent; and cotton, *2 per cent, 
their uses. An Act passed in 1915 . Tho claim to the restoration of the Ger. 

extended the grant period from 1951 to colonies was ostensibly based on the now 
1950, more than doubled the rate of familiar Lcbensraum theory. The Ger. 
expenditure, ami abolished the practice t political leaders averred that a nation of 
of surrendering the unexpended portion ; 05,000,000 people miibt have colonial 
of the aim. grant to the Rnt. Treasury. ■ living space and, further, that colonies were 
Within tho (’oloniul Office steps were , essential for tho production of foodstuffs, 
taken to set up two committees -a But, from the foregoing statistics it will 
Development Committee and an Economic , ho soon that, even to-day, the white pop. 
Policy Committee. The tlrst of these j is comp < ntively trilling. No obstacle 
committees will consider the ten-year i has over oven placed in tho way of Ger, 
plans for development sent in l>y all < trade with their former colonies. The 
the colonies, and the second will consider { restrictions on Ger. colonial trading were 
how the colony should organise its ■ duo solely to exchange difficulties created 
economy so as to bo in a position to by tho Gor. Gov. Tho hollowness of the 
defray tho expenditure involved in the Ger. pretensions on their economic side 
plan. Tho work ot these two committees 1 was exposed by tho Reich’s rejection of 
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the offer to have their economic, claims 
examined by the League of Nations. So 
small was the percentage (not more than 
2) of pre-war tier, colonial trade to the 
total tier, import trado, that the inference 
mav be drawn that the colonies wero 
wanted mainly for strategic purposes and 
for reasons of prestige. At Nuremberg, 
in Kept. 11)37, Hitler reiterated the 
tier, claim *to have colonies to Bupply 
her with food und raw materials.' Asked 
at this Nazi congress by foreign journalists 
whether Germany, if colonies were 
acquired, intended to construct naval 
bases I here, Hitler replied that Germany 
had never had naval bases in her colonies 
before the war and that colonies were 
worth nothing if an enormous armed force 
had to be maintained to protect them. 


mandates: and the official answer was 
always to the effect that the mandates, 
having been conferred by the allied and 
associated powers, wero, juridically, 
interminable (see further under Mand \te 
System). In 11)37 Mr. Neville Cham her- 
Jain, then chancellor of the Exchequer, 
indicated that the colonial question was 
not one which could be considered in 
isolation, but was only part of the much 
larger questions implicit in tlio then 
disturbed international situation; and 
further, that Britain was not the only 
colony-owning power, and that the 
colonial issue could only he raised in con- 
junction with other colonial powers, 
in Dee. 1938 Mr. Chamberlain (as Prime 
Minister) quoted with approval his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Baldwin’s, dictum ot 1935 — 


THE PRE -VERSAILLES TREATY GERMAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 



Area 

Population | 

Total 

Exports 

(193G) 

£ 

Mandatory 


sq. m. 

White 

Native 

Ger. E. Africa: 






Tanganyika Ter. 
Quanda and 
Urundi 

371,100 

20,500 

' 9,100 

1 

8,500,000 

5,000,000 { i 
^ 1 

Great Britain 
Belgium 

Ger. S.W. Africa 

317,700 

30,700 

300.000 

3,000,000 

1 Union of S. Africa 

Cameroons 

200,000 

2,700 

3,200,000 

2,500,000 1 

1 GrcatBritain(parn 

(Kamerun) 




Franco (part) 

Togoland 

35,000 

400 

1,100,000 

750,000 j 

i Great Britain (pait) 
France (part) 

New Guinea 

93.000 

3,800 

500,000 

2,000,000 

Australia 

W. Samoa 

Pacific Is.: 

1,150 

GOO 

55,000 

250,000 

Now Zealand 

Marianne Is. ) 
Caroline Is. 
Marshall Is. ) 

740 

100 

I 

50,000 

1.000,000 

j Japan 

Nauru 

— 

200 

2,000 

500,000 

] Great Britain, 






Australia, and New 






Zealand jointly 

Total 

1,042,190 

47,900 

13,707,000 

15,000,000 



At Augsburg, in Nov. 1937, he again 
raised the ‘demand for colonial living 
room,’ saying that ‘what people do not 
care to hear to-day, they will be unable to 
ignore in a few years.’ and he even claimed 
that the most difficult part of the prepara- 
tory work had already been accomplished 
in impressing the world with Germany’s 
vital need for colonies. In these and 
similar characteristic utterances it will 
be observed that Hitler was gradually 
introducing a more and more menacing 
note in his demands, though lator at 
Munich he told Mr. Chamberlain that 
Germany would never go to war with 
Britain over the C. I. It may be noted 
here that Hitler preferred his claims solely 
against Britain, his palpable object being 
to Indicate to Germany that Britain was 
her real enemy; while his Anti -Comintern 
Pact ( q.v .) made it impossible for him to 
raise the issue with Japan. 

In the Brit. House of Commons many 
questions were asked in the inter- 
wars decades on the duration of the 


that, no Brit. ter. and no tor. under Brit, 
protection or mandates would be trans- 
ferred from Brit, sovereignty or authority 
without the fullest regard being paid to 
the interests of the pops, of the tors, 
concerned — an answer which was char- 
acterised by a certain clement of am- 
biguity and led, among other things, to 
the formation of the Tanganyika League 
of Europeans, pledged to oppose anv 
changes in that ter. Gen. Smuts, at 
Maritzburg (1938) was moro explicit. 
‘South-West Africa,' he said, ‘was en- 
trusted to the Union ns a sacred trust by 
the League. If the necessity arose we 
would fight for it because It is essential for 
the safety of South AWlca.' In the same 
year M. Daladier, the jPr. Prime Minister, 
said that there could be no question of any 
cession of Fr. oversea ter.; and in the 
Fr. Cameroons the Union Camerounaise, 
consisting of both European and native 
leaders, had, like the Tanganyika League, 
also taken up a strong stand against, any 
i transfer of ter. Both bodios contained 
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numerous Gcr. members, and would, 
doubtless, have contained most of the 
< ier. nationals but for the f act that those 
who refused to acknowledge the Nazi 
regime thereby jeopardised the personal 
security of their relatives in Germany. 
Addressing the so-called Greater (ier. 
Keichstag in the Kroll Opera House, m 
Jan. 19119, Jlltler said : ‘One thiug or the 
other will happen. Either property will 
be distributed on the basis of force, and 
then force will revise distribution, or dis- 
tribution will be based on right ami 
reason, and then it will be impossible for 
a few powers for ever to possess all tlio 
colonies.’ 

Colonial Law. The law to which a 
colony becomes subject on its foundation 
depends on the mode of acquisition of the 
colony, whothcr by settlement, conquest, 
or cession. Eng. subjects are said to carry 
their law not only to new and uninhabited 
colonies, but, to a certain extent, also to 
ceiled and conquered colonies; but. thev 
carry no more of the Eng. law than is 
adapted to the particular circumstances 
ot the infant '*olonv. e.q. the Mortmain 
Acts (q.v.) v n i*. id inapplicable to New 
S. Wales, the Marriage Acts to India, but 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1882, has been held 
to he of universal application. The Eng. 
cedes, law applies to settled colonics 
because there is no cstab. church in them. 
IB the provisions of the British Settle- 
ments Act, 1887, the king may, in the 
case* of barbarous and desolate colonics 
having no legal form of gov., make lav 
and establish courts and delegate all 
necessary powers of gov. to any three or 
more persons resident there. When a 
settled colour lias been granted a legis- 
lative institution the Crown stands in the 
same position to that colony as it does to 
the United Kingdom, in the ease of 
conquered and ceded countries, the exist- 
ing law remains until changed by the 
conqueror, e..q. O.F. law applies to civil 
matters in Canada, unless altered by the 
dominion legislature. Laws at variance 
with tho fundamental principles of the 
Brit, constitution cease nt. the moment of 
conquest or cession. The king has power 
by Order in Council, or by chariot* of 
justice under the Great Seal, to make new 
laws. Hut having once granted legisla- 
tive powers to a colonv. he ceases to have 
any legislative power in regard to local 
matters. Tho king's legislative powers 
are the same in most respects as regards 
both ceded and conquered count, rie**. but 
ceded colonics niav have made conditions 
as to maintaining local laws, cuMoms, and, 
in general, such conditions will be binding. 
By the Colonial Laws Validity Act, I860, a 
C. L. is invalid onlv to the extent to which 
it may be repugnant to any Act of Parlia- 
ment. having reference to tho particular 
colony, and no C. L. is to be deemed void 
by reason merely of instructions given to 
tho governor by any instrument other 
than tho instrument authorising him to 
give b is assent to the passing of laws. By 
tho same Act every colonial legislature 
has power to establish courts of judica- 
ture, and to make laws respecting the 
constitution, powers, and procedure of 
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such legislature. A change in the opera- 
tion of dominion legislation, especially 
in the direction of giving such legislation 
extraterritorial effect, was foreshadowed 
by the decisions of the Imperial Confer- 
ences, 1920 and 19.80. The sequel was the 
famous Statute of Weal minster, 1931. 
By virtue of this Act. the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865. no longer applies to 
any Jaw made alter Dec. 1, 1981, by a 
dominion Parliament; so that no law so 
made will he void or inoperative for 
repugnance to Eng. law or to uny future 
J Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
j and a dominion Parliament now has 
I power to repeal or amend any such Act 
l in so far as It is part of the law of the 
j dominion. No Act passed after Dee. 1, 

I 1981. will he deemed to extend to a 
| dominion unless it is expressly declared 
j in the Act that the dominion consented 
i to its enactment. But the new Act con- 
, fers no power to repeal or alter the eon- 
Jstitution or the Constitution Act of 
| Australia or tho Constitution Act of New 
Zealand otherwise than in accordance 
I with the pre-existing law; nor can the 
| Australian Oommonwealt h Parliament 
legislate on any matter within the 
authority of the states of Australia not 
being a matter within the authority of 
the Parliament or Gov. of the Common - 
u'ealth. .Similarly, there is a saving 
clause for the British North America 
Acts, 1807-1980, which Acts are. in effect, 
the constitution of Canada. It is further 
provided that none of the sections 2 to 6 
of the statute will apply to Australia. 
New Zealand, or Newfoundland unless 
their I ’ail laments expressly adopt tho 
stat ut c. \iist ralia delayed adoption until 

1912, when by an Act of that year it 
adopted the material sections with effect 
from Sept. 8, 1939. New Zealand, in 
1940. set. up a. committee to consider the 
question and the effect on 1 be laws of New 
Zealand. Newfoundland Ut <*.) has now 
joined the Confederation ot Canada. Tho 
report ot t lie conference ot 1929 on the 
operation of dominion legislation (Cmd. 
3179) also considered the advantages 
which might accrue froi ' the estab. of a 
commonwealth tribunal as a means of 
determining differences and disputes 
between members of the Brit. Common- 
wealth; and the Imperial Conference 
agreed th.it the tribunal should l>e con- 
stituted ml hoc in tho case of each dispute 
to be settled, and that it should consist 
of live members, including the chairman, 
neither the chairman nor the members to 
be drawn from outside the British Com- 
monwealth ot Nations. No such tribunal, 
however, ha- yet boon convened, though 
the Brit. Gov. offered to refer the Irish 
laud annuities dispute to such a body (see 
Vai.kka. Evmox de : Eire). Broadly 
speaking 't may bo said that tho states 
w hich ha . most readily availed them- 
selves of the Act are those like the Union 
of S. Africa ami Ireland, in which there is 
a strong republican or nationalist element 
hostilo to continued membership of the 
Brit. Commonwealth of Nations. The 
outbreak of the Second World War. 
howover, showed that in the result the 
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greater part of S. Africa ro-opcratcd in 
the Brit. war effort. Kire remained 
neutral. 

Colonial Office. In England the earliest 
separate organisation for the adminis- 
tration of colonial aff airs M as a committee 
of the Privy Council appointed by the king 
in council in 1060 ‘for the Rlantacons.’ 
By 1 695 certain limited powers in regard 
to the colonies were vested in ft com- 
mission know n ns the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, but the exocutho work was 
done bv the secretary of state for the s. 
dept. In 1794 the secretary of state for 
war had assumed control, but in 1854 the 
outbreak of the Crimean war led to the 
appointment of a secretary of state for 
the colonies to relie\e the war secretary of 
colonial business, and the secretariat for 
the colonics has continued a distinct dept, 
ever since. The oithe, the importance of 
which was greatly enhanced under the 
secretaryship of Joseph i liamberlain at 
the end of the last century, later com- 
prised throe dept*.: (1) The dominion 
dept., which dealt with self-governing 
colonics and the imperial conference*; 
(2) the dept, for the Crown colonies and 
protectorates; and (3) the general and 
legal dept. After the Fir-t. World War a 
Middle E. dept, was set. up to deal with 
business relating to the mandated ters. ot 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (re-named 
Iraq. q.v.). In 192a, a new secretaryship 
of state for dominion affairs was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office was 
formed to take over from the C. O. busi- 
ness connected with the self-governing 
dominions, including Irish Free. State 
(now* Eire), the self-governing colony ot 
M Rhodesia and the S. Airican ters., 
Basutoland, Beeliuanaland, and Swazi- 
land, and business.relatmg to the imperial 
conferences ( sec Impekiae Conference) 
For some years both secretaryships were 
held by one minister, but in 1939 a 
separate minister was appointed to the , 
dominions secretariat, with a separate ; 
pari, under -secretary. The administra- : 
tive powers of the colonial and domin- 
ions secretaries do not embrace India 
nor the Channel Is. and the Isle of Man, 
the two latter being under the Home 
v OfHee. The affairs of Egypt and the 
Sudan are under the charge ot the 
Foreign Office. But with these excep- 
tions the two secretaries of state -peak 
for the whole of the Brit, oversea domin- 
ions, colonies, protectorates, etc., upon 
all matters arising in Parliament in regard 
to such dominions, etc. Colonial gover- 
nors are appointed b> the Crown on tho 
recommendation of the secretary of state 
for the colonies, while other executive 
and all judicial appointments arc made 
directly by +he secretary of state. United 
Kingdom High Commissioners in the 
various dominions are appointed by tho 
secretary of state for dominion affairs. 
Governors-general are appointed by the 
king on the advice otf his ministers whether 
in the United Kingdom or in the dominion 
concerned. In recent years, especially 
since the close of tho Second World War, 
the staff of tho C. O., consistently with tho 
advance of public opinion on the economic 


| development and social welfare of the 
; colonies, lias been considerably expanded, 
j especially in the number of its specialist 
j advisers. At present the secretary ot 
: state tor the colonies lias (apart from legal 
! and medical advisers) advisors on develop- 
, meut planning, agriculture, animal health, 
education, engineering appointments, 
fisheries, forestry, and labour. The 
; enhanced importance of economics and 
I sociology in the administration of the 
colonial empiro is reflected in the forma- 
tion of a number of now depts. — com- 
mercial relations and supplies, finance 
and development, research, social service, 
and welfare. Sec further under Colonial. 
Development anl> Welfare. 

See Sir A. W. Renton. ‘The History of 
the Colonial Office ' (./ undical Review, .1 illy , 
a ol. i., 1889): 11. E. Kgcrtou, A Short 
History of Jiritish Colonial Polici /, rfx> (>- 
1909 , 1922: Sir G. V. Fiddos. The Dnmin- 
: mas and Colonial Offices , 1926: Sir \. 
[Bertram, The. Colonial Service. 1980; 
W. J*. Morrell, I British Colonial Policy in 
| the Aye of Peel and Russell, 

11930: J. Garvin. The Life, of Joseph 
\ Vhandn rlain (vol. iii.), 1934; H. L. Hull. 

1 The Colonial Office. 1937; O. Jeffrie-. 

1 The Colonial Empire and its Civil Scrnu . 
1938; Sir JL. Stanley. Colonial and 
Dominion. Office Administration, ‘Bublie 
. Admmist ration.’ Oct. 1938; and ‘Work ot 
the Colonial Office’ ( The Story of the. lint. 
Empire, part v.). 1939. 

Colonial Trusteeship. In the broader 
sense, the concept ot C. T. originates nt 
Burke’s famous declaration, in lus speech 
on the India Bill, 1785. that Britain had 
become directly responsible for the welfare 
of the Indian peoples ‘as a sacred trust ’ 
Acceptance ot tlmt. principle laid the 
foundations for the ninetoenth-centurv 
Brit, doctrine of C. T. With varying 
degrees of success this principle lias 111 
course of time led to the present position 
when self-gov. lor India is in sight, (sc 
further under Ivnn). In the Brit, 
colonial empire proper u.r. as opposed to 
tho dominions), the piinciple was implicit 
in the long political campaign for the* 
abolition of the slave trade and, lator, of 
, slavery, in the lint. W. Indies and, under 
Mr John Kirk’s influence, in E. Africa 
! where the Arab slave trade was the chief 
i tactor in directing Britain’s attention to 
i that region (consult R. Coupland, Tin. 
j Exploitation of East Africa, 1939; and 
, also The lirihsh Anti-Slavery Movement, 

I 1933). Sierra Leone juav be regarded 
j os an illustration ot the principle, for tho 
I original settlement was formed for tin* 
! benefit of liberated African slaves in 1792. 
i Reinforced by a growing interest in Chris - 
j tinn missionary effort, the movement lor 
! the abolition of slavery led the nation ns 
i a whole to accept a new* standard of 
| conduct towards subject peoples. As has 
| been aptly said by Lord Hailey: ‘The 
principle of trusteeship speedily became 
the touchstone applied by humanitarian 
interests in the assessment of colonial 
policy and by statesmen In justifying their 
conduct in its administration. . . . Again 
and again it has exerted its influence w r hen 
1 issues have arisen in w hich native interests 
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have been at stake, and has oft on done ; years, partly through the stimulus of the 
so with decisive eflect.’ In the Brit. I writings of tho Fabian school of thought, 
tropical dependencies in Africa the doc- j m the form of greatly extended social 
trine gained fresh impetus from the j services ami colonial "welfare generally, 
classic work, The Dual Mandate , by ! through the operation of the provisions 
Frederick (later Lord) Fugard (1929), the nt the Colonial Welfare and Development 
tundamcntal tlieory ot which is that the I Act, 1910. Trusteeship, ou the political 
white man's trust has a dual purpose: | side, and the dual mandate on the 
the development of indigenous resources | economic, have in these (lays been merged 
for tho benefit of all nations, and the ; in tho more constructive relationship of 
promotion of native welfare. Trustee- i senior and junior partners. The principle 
ship is also implied in the principle of ‘in- I ot C. T. is also implicit m the concept of 
direct rule,’ which institution owes so much mandates (see Maxihtl system), by 
to Lord Lugard. The principle under- which provision was made, after the First 
lying this policy of ‘indirect rule,’ which is World War, through the League of 
followed in the Brit. African dependencio- Xations, for tho adinmistratiou by the 
and in the Federation of Malaya, is that ! Allied and Associated Powers of ex- 
nativo institutions are in themselves ot ] enemy colonies — the underlying principle 
wdiic as agencies ot gov., and that a > being that in the strenuous conditions of 
replica of European political institutions j the modern world these tors. stood in need 
in Africa or elsewhere is not the aim of I of special mandatory gov. by way of 
policy most to be desired even in a distant tutelage, subject to the moral super- 
tuturo (Hailey). The poliev of indirect . vision of the Permanent Mandates Coin- 
rule is peculiarly Brit. m conception, and i mission of the League of Xations to 
its validity has been challenged by other [ prevent exploitation ot their peoples by 
colonial powers as late as 1999. notablv i the mandatory. 

bv France and Italy. A sit has developed I United Xations* Declaration on Colonial 
in practice v >w , emphasis has shifted j Policy and the International Trusteeship 
irom the pioscrvulion of native liistitu- i System. — During the 1990- when the 
lions to their development for new func- 1 <olonial demands ot Gerniuuv and Italy 
lions to lit them to play their full part : seemed to show that the possession of 
in the modern world. Tho concept ot , < o Ionics was one of the causes of inter- 
T. is also illustrated in the adminis- national friction, some publicists and 
t ration of Kenya in the principle of the ! politicians thought the solution of what 
‘ parnmountey of iruive interests’ as ! was known as * the colonial question’ lay in 
cumulated bv the J>e\ onshire White j hi mging all colonics alike under some form 
Paper of 1929 (Cmd. 1922b where it is j of international control, so as to ensure 
■dated that ‘primardv Kenya is an | that the non-colomal powers could 
African territory, ami 1 1 is Majesty’s , enjoy the same range of economic oppor- 
(iovormnent think it necessary definitely | t unities as tho colony-owning powers, 
to record their considered opinion that J Hut in the preoccupations of the Second 
the interests of the African natives must \ World War tho matter ceased to excite 
be paramount, and that if and when those 1 any special interest, though interest 
interests and the interests of tile immi- ; revived to some extent through Amer. 
grant races (i.e. the British . Indiana, Arabs, j ( riticisms of Brit. ‘ imperialism.’ Tho more 
and others) should conflict, tho former dispassionate section of Amor, public 
must prevail. . . . In the administration opinion, h ovevor, could m-t accept the 
of Kenya II is Majesty’s Government Brit, conception of C. t\ where the 
regard themselves as exercising a trust ou trustee w a - not accountable to some third 
behalf of the African population, and they party's judgment, i.e. some international 
are unable to delegate this trust, tho body after the manner of the Permanent 
object of which may be defined as the Mandates Commission. As confidence 
protection and advancement of the 1 in victory deepened towards the later 
iittthe races.’ But It had always been j stages of the war, the opinion in Britain 
made clear that the parnmountey of j stiengtliened that no form of international 
native interests is not to be interpreted as intervention in the administration of the 
justifying neglect of the vital interests of colonics could be tolerated, and indeed 
the European community, and that the sumo hoped it would be possible to abolish 
ultimate trusteeship of the imperial gov. the mandates altogether rather than 
does not preclude tlio grant to that com- subject all colonies to a mandatory regime, 
raunity of a share in the gov. of ters. The San Francisco decisions of 194.'* 
which they have made their home. The (see San Francisco Conference) re- 
Churchill White Paper oi 1927 (Cmd. specting colonics w'eiv a compromise 
2901) dealt with these two points bv between the more extreme points of view, 
enunciating tho principle of the ’dual The conference) drew a clear line between 
policy* of economic development — in- tlio treatment of tho colonies proper and 
creasing native production in tho native of those areas which were held under 
reserves paripassu with that of European mandate or whieli might at any time 
plantations -and tho imperial gov.’s be Prong..:, under a similar regime. 
r desire to associate more closely in tho The conference (see United Nations 
high and honourable task (of trusteeship) Charter) did not propose to subject 
those who, as colonists or residents, have colonies to any system of control — 
identified their interests with the pros- | probably it bore In mind Mr. Churchill’s 
perity of tho country.* Tho principles i famous declaration that what Britain had 
Implicit In the concept of C. T. have re- | it held, and that ho did not think he had 
ceivcd practical application in recent 1 bceu called upon to be Prime Minister 
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in order to preside over the liquidation within the framework of the declared 
of the empire. The United Nations objectives of the trust system, which 
Charter restricted itself to an agreed indeed are similar to those of the colonial 
declaration on colonial policy, which charter or declaration. But two points 
recognises that the interests of the colonial | of practical significance arise m relation 
peoples arc paramount and commits the | to certain limitations on the old mandates, 
colonial powers to promote self-gov. \ viz. the prescription of the obligatory 
‘according to the circumstances of each [open door in A and B mandates — applic- 
ter, and its peoples and their varying i able to lari Its, investment of privato 
stages of advancement’ — a declaration j capital and immigration — and the pro- 
wlileJi contains nothing new” to Brit, i hibition against raising forces locally or 
colonial policy and which indeed would i constructing fortifications or bases except 
seem almost to bo modelled upon that I tor purely local defence. The trust 
polic*. especially as the charter coucedes j system maintains the open-door principle, 
the principle that progress in free hi- 1 though it docs so in such terms as imply a 
Mitntions must evolve in harmony witii I possible departure in the interests of the 
social and economic advance. The charter 1 people of tiio ter.; but tho restriction on 
does, however, require that colonial iort ideation is discarded. Despite all 
powers should regularly transmit to the that the charter may' bo designed 1o 
United Nations Organisation statistical achieve, it is probable that experience 
and other information regarding colonial will show that, as m the past, the sure 
conditions. Tho element of third-party guarantee of the interests of the peoples 
control is. in fact., limited to that cluss ol | of mandated ters. lies in t lie character and 
tors, which are to be brought under the ’ conscience of tho administering authority ’ 
international trusteeship system; i.e. j (Lord Hailey, in The Times, Oet. 3, 
ters. then held under mandate; those i Colonies, Zoological, are formed when a 
which might be taken from enemy states j low organism gi\es rise to scv. buds which 
after the yvar; and those which might be j adhere to the parent and eoutinue to 
voluntarily put under the system by the j reproduce after ibis manner. Sin ii 
states then controlling them. Assuming ' colonies, occasionally found among the 
that Britain would decline to offer nnv , Protozoa, are very usual among the 
part of her colonial empire for inclusion in I Porifera. or sponges, and among tlie 
this system, the areas which would come ■ Ccelcntcrata the fresh -waiter Ilmira tonus 
miller it. would in terms of pop. be under ; Mich an aggregate of individuals tem- 
one-tentli of tho whole Brit, colonial , pornrilv. while many other lornis, e ./. 
empire. | dead men’s Angers, or Alct/oninm dun- 

Thc international trusteeship system, \ latum, and most coials, are permanently 
however, differs in many particulars from [colonial. In many cases the individuals 
the mandatory regime. The Trusteeship ! which make up a colony perforin identical 
Council, which replaces the Permanent ; functions, but iu the condition known as 
Mandates Commission, is composed ol .polymorphism the functions arc speeinl- 
member states administering trust ters.. , Ucd nml allotted to various persons, 
major signatories not holding such ter*-. .Thus the individuality of the members i>. 
tat that date these were U.S.A., U.S.S.lt . frequently lost, and they become almost 
aud China), and such number of elected j like organs instead of wholes living 
member nations as would ensure that ' creature*-.. 

trust. -administering nations "were not m I Colonies, Epileptic, sy r under ISpilup*. v. 
the majority. Each member nation j Colonna is the name of one of tho oldest 

nominates one qualified person to la* its : and most illustrious families ol Italy, 

representative: whereas in tho old mandn- 1 w hich has produced popes, cardinals, 
tory system, there was no rule prescribing princes, and generals, and belonged to tho 
the countries which should nominate ; Uhibellino party, 
members, and it was a recognised ron- 1 Colonna, Cape, see Colon vus. 

vention that the commission’s members i Colonna, Fra Francesco, Dominican, />. 

should be icgardcd as individuals exer- at. Venice. He is famous cbiofly as the 
cising an independent judgment, not as | w liter of a mysterious allegorical romance, 
national representatives. \ If i/pueroto/narh/a Tohphih, uhi hvmatin 

The council’s Mated functions as to i omnia von nisi snmmum esse (inert, which 
receiving petitions and information are j would probably be forgotten but for a 
not wider than tho-e of the old coin- i rare ed. with engravings by Giovanni 
mission, save that the council has formal J Bellini and for Paul do Saint Victor’s 
authority to provide for periodic visits to ! illustrations. An abbreviated version of 
the trust ters. But there is a change in [this romance was pub- bv Sir Richard 
the way in which tors, may be brought , Dallington In lob‘2 under the title of The 
under the new system: each is to be the i Strife of Lore in a, Drr(Qn. See also Linda 
subject of a separate agreement, which ! Fierz- David. Der L< rbe$t rmnn des Polifilo: 
is to be mac<* by ‘tbe Mates directly con- e\n h'nlran zur Psych oletpie der Iteuais&anee 
cerned,* including a mandatory power, mid drr Modern? (Zurich), 1 948. 
and approved by the United Nations. Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (1640-95), It. 
The object of this arrangement is to composer, h. at Bologna. Tie composed 
secure flexibility in the terms of the trusts mostly church music. On four occasions 
over ex -enemy ters;, but may cause diffl* he was elected principal of tho school of 
culties in securing agreements between a music at Bologna. Some of his coin- 
mandatory and the ‘states directly con- positions are still in MS. at Bologna and 
cemed,’ whose identity is obscure. These some at Vienna, but a fair number of 
agreements, however, are to bo made them were printed in 1(581-94. 
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Colonna, Pompeo (1479-1532), It. 
cardinal, nephew of Prosper© It. 
condottierc. After having been a soldier 
in his youth. Pompeo C. entered the 
Church, and was made bishop of Rieti in 
1508. For inciting the people to revolt 
against Pope Julius II. he was deprived 
of his otfiee, but was pardoned hv Pope 
Loo X.. and created cardinal in 1517. Ho 
hold the oltioe ol viceroy of Naples from 
Charles V. from 1529 until lus death. 
He had somo talont as a poet; his cele- 
bration ol the famous It. poetess, Vittoria 
C., entitled JJe Laudibus Mulicrum, is his 
prm. work. 


Colonnade, one or more ranges of 
columns symmetrically disposed, in front 
of, or surrounding a building either outside 
or inside. 

Colonne, Guido delle, Giles, or Gilles de 
Colonne, Egidio Colonna, or /Egidius 
Romanus (d. 1310), It. theologian and 
writer, b. at Rome. He became tutor to 
the dauphin of France, Philippe le Bel, 
for whose use he wrote a treatise entitled 
De Iteuimine. Drincipiurn (pub. in folio at 
Rome in 1492). In 1292 ho was elected 
general of the Augustinian order, and later 
became bishop of Bourges. He was an 
exceedingly learned man, and was called 
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Colonna, Prospero (1 152-1523). It. 
eondottiere who offered to help Charles 
XIII. of France when that kiug invaded \ 
Italy m 1491-95. lie was an extremely ' 
able general, and later on entered the 
service of the pope, and among hi* many 
victories he won the battle of Vicenza in 
1513 against the Venetians, and the battle 
of Bioocea m 1522 against the Franco- 
tier. forces under Lautrve. Sismondi 
gives a good account of tins man m bis 
Histoire drs rcpiiblujocs ilalutnux cm 
moyea dye, an extract ot which came out 
in Eng. in 1830. 

Colonna, Vittoria (1190 1517b mar- 
chioness of Pescara, ltah's nmsst cele- 
brated poetess, daughter ot Vahrizio C. 
She was betrothed at the age of four to 
Francisco de Avalos and wm brought up 
in the mansion of CosLinza d’Avalos. 
Francisco's aunt, wlicro Tasso and most of 
the intellectual men of tho time were 
constant guests. Hlio was remarkably 
beautiful, vorv intellectual, and well 
educated; her first poetry wa- written at 
an early age. From 1512 she lid a very 
lonely life, her husband being absent with 
the fighting army; he is the one subject 
of her verso during this time. After his 
death she lived in retirement lor ten years. 
Later she lived for four years in a monas- 
tery at Ortfieto, then in a convent at 
Viterbo. Michelangelo, between whom, 
in hia later years, and Vittoria G. existed n 
warm friendship, wrote some of his finest 
sonnets to her. The llime s pi ritual i 
are her most characteristic poems. 


bv Ins contemporaries ‘the well-founded 
doctor.* li« wrote sev. books on philo- 
sophy and divinity. A life of him by 
Angelo Roccha is prefixed to an ed. of his 
work, Dcfensorium , pub. at Naples in 1 (U4. 

Colonnes (Colonna). Cape Ml. ‘column*; 
formerly Sunium Promr alorium), also 
culled Sunion or Kolonnes, i .1 southerly 
point of Attica, Greece, j i the cape’s 
extremity are ruins of a temple (269 ft. 
above sea level) dedicated to Athene, of 
which thirteen marble columns still 
stand, and Iroin these tin, tn. derives its 
name. 

Colonsav and Oronsay, two Inner 
Hebridean off Argyllshire, Scotland. 
O. measures s m. bv 3 m.. and possesses a 
college, wlneh was founded bv St. 
i'ohtmha. St. Columba landed at O. 
Irom Ireland in 563 and afterwards 
removed to Iona. There me extensive 
remains or a priory founded in tho 
Imirtcenth century. Pop. 300. 

Colonus, or Kolonos Hippios, sit© in 
Attica. Greece, aboui 2m. N.W. of 
Athens. Sophocles was born there, and 
immortalised it by the description which 
ho gave of it in the C Editnts at Cvlonus, 
Two most Mrnous archaeologists, Charles 
Lenonnnnt and Ottfned Miiller. ore 
buried in tho cemetery upon the hill-top. 

Colony (Lat. colonia , from colere, to till), 
name applied to a country which is 
peopled by immigrants, who remain 
subject to or connected with their parent 
state. Tlie anct. Gks. colonised exten- 
sively along the coast of Asia Minor, 
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Thraco, S. Italy, N. Africa. Sicily and the 
Crimea, a Uk. C. was called anm/cia, and 
the colonists anoiKoc, i.c., literally, ‘people 
from home.* The cause of emigration 
from Athens was usually political dis- 
sension. The band consulted the oraelo 
and chose a leader, called oiKumfc, who 
took sacred tire lrom the ITytnncum, 
that the new city might be patterned after 
the /ArjrpoTToAts. The city thus founded was 
entirely sell -governing and independent, 
and was connected with Athens only by 
ties of sentiment and religion. The 
«Ar?poi»-a, literally ‘allotment,’ on the 
other hand, though it had a certain 
amount of internal self -gov., remained in 
close connection with the mother city, 
the citizens being recognised as Athenian 
citizens. The Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians were great seafarers, but their 
purpose was purely a commercial one, 
and they aimed at building trading 
centres, rather than at establishing Cs. 
The ltoms., who were a great colonising 
race (strictly speaking a coJomo is a farm, 
or cultivated land, but the meaning was 
extended to embrace any public settle- 
ment of Rom. citizens, and later it 
acquired a military sense), began their 
Cs. in the neighbouring cities. Whenever 
Rome conquered or acquired new ter., 
she left behind her a handful of citizens 
to net. us a garrison. These citizeus were 
frequently veteran soldiers. They were 
given the land as a reward for past 
services, and had to answer to Rome tor 
the loyalty and good behaviour of the 
colom a. The Roms, had a genius for 
organisation and administration. Some 
Ch. were rewarded with the high privilege 
of Rom. citizenship, while others remained 
ra the humbler position of dependencies, 
and still others grew iuto large Horn, 
provs. The gov. was modelled on the 
republican gov. of Rome, and the Cs. 
were governed by the same kind of 
officials. The highest men in the state 
were rewarded with the governorship of a 
prov. or C. After the fall of Rome, Cs. 
were not heard of again till early in the 
sixteenth century, when Spain and 
Portugal took the lead, followed closely 
by England, Holland, and France. 
During the Honais&anee men were inspired 
by a high, adventurous spirit. Those w ho 
came back across the Atlantic filled the 
minds of their fellow countrymen with 
stories of a wonderful land, where 
unlimited gold might bo found. The 
possibilities of the New World seemed to 
be unlimited, and every country which 
had any maritime power wished to be 
there first and possess the best of every- 
thing. Portugal had, as early as the 
fifteenth century, placed trading factories 
along the W. coast of Africa, which sho 
later extended as far as India. Portugal 
now developed her empire in 3. America, 
as well as in Africa, her great rival in the 
former country being Spain. The Cs. 
of Spain and Portugal wero directly 
subject to the gov. at home; they were 
ruled by highly paid, self-seeking officials, 
whose one ambition was to make so much 
out of the new country that they might 
return, enriched with their gains, to their 


former home. The Sp. colonists wero 
chiefly engaged in mining. The Portu- 
guese aimed at placing factories at con- 
venient ports for trading purposes. 
Neither country aimed at cultivating the 
land it had seized, and neither was 
successful at ruling the natives nor at 
settling down and making a home in the 
new conditions. Hy the end of the 
eighteenth century Portugal had lost 
everything except a few tns. of little note 
in India, a. strip along the coast of Africa, 
and Brazil. which later asserted its 
dependence and became a republic (1822). 
Spain eventually lost her possessions in 
S. and Central America during the nine- 
teenth century, and her other Cs. blit) 
ceded to the IJ.S.A. after the war of 
1898-99. The earliest Ilrit. O. was 
Newfoundland, annexed by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert m 1 . r >83. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Great Jtiitain was, 
of course, urged to send her vons across 
the seas by a spirit, of rivalry with other 
European states. But other causes made 
it imperative that they should find a per- 
manent home in the New World. Re- 
ligious differences at home was one of 
these causes, and led to the sailing of the 
Mayflouer from Plymouth to New 
England in 1020. The settlers in N. 
America were organised as chartered 
companies, with rovnl letters patent. 
They remained under the supervision of 
the gov. at home, but developed according 
to their own needs. Tliev traded almost, 
entirely with Great Britain, to whom 
they sent raw materials, receiving in 
return manufactured products. The Brit, 
empire in fndia, whit h was not technically 
a C., having a secretary of state ot its own. 
began through the commercial industry of 
the E. Imlia Company, which was Incut - 
porated in 1000. The new possessions 
whieh accrued to Great Britain during the 
eighteenth century were, chiefly, trophies 
of war. Gibraltar, the gate to the 
Mediterranean, and ns such of invaluable 
importance to a maritime country, was 
captured in 1701. Through the victories 
of ('live and Wolfe, before the end of the 
century Great Britain reigned supreme 
over India and Canada, which did much to 
compensate for the loss of t lie U.S.A. 
The nineteenth < entury was a period of 
development and consolidation. Aus- 
tralia, first used as a dumping-ground for 
convictH, had grown greatly in prosperity, 
and its different provs. were unitod into 
an autonomous coinmonvvenlth in 1901. 
After the rebellion of 1837-88, responsible 
self -gov. was given to the Cs. of Brit. N. 
America, the last to receive it being 
Brit. Columbia m 1803. In Africa, after 
the Transvaal war (1 899-1 902), the Cs. 
in the 3. were united Under tho name of 
tho Union of H. Africa, with a repre- 
sentative gov. of its own. Other Brit. 
Cs. whieh have (or have had) self-gov. are 
Now Zealand and Newfoundland. New- 
foundland’s administration was vested in 
1934 in a Commission of Gov. under the 
supervisory control of tho imperial gov,, 
but in 1949 tho is. joined the Canadian 
Confederation. (See further Newfound- 
land.) It is to be observed that In 
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oflicial language the term colony no lGGO-itiSX, 1912; E. J. Brady, Australia 
longer applies to Australia. Canada, New Unlimited, 1918; ]). Hall, The British 
Zealand, S. Africa, and Ceylon, which Commonwealth of Nations , 1920; Sir 

are styled dominions ( sec Dominion V. Chirol, India Old and New , 1921; 
status). (The Statute of Westminster, Sir It. Borden, Canadian Constitutional 
1931, provides that the expression Studies, revised ed. 1922 ; H. E. Egerton, 
‘colony’ shall not, m any Act of the British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth 
l .'lilted Kingdom Parliament passed after Century, 1922; Sir E. Lugard, The Dual 
1931, include a dominion or any prov. Mandate in British Tropical Africa , 
»>r state of a dominion.) The Brit. 1922; Sir C. Sifton, The Political Status 
Parliament has no veto over the legis- of Canada , 1922; British Year Book 
Jatiou made in the dominions or with self- of International Law , 1923-24; Sir A. 
governing Cs. such as S. Rhodesia, hut the Bertram, The Colonial Service, 1930; 
Crown appoints the governor, who is It. Stokes, New Imperial Ideals , 1930; 
responsible to the imperial gov. A The Colonial Problem (a report by a 
dominion gov. mav make recomiuenda- study group of the Royal Institute of 
tions as to the appointment of a governor- International Affairs), 1937 ; Lord Hailey, 
general, as was done in tho case of Sir An African Survey , 1938; C. J. Jeffries, 
Isaac Isaacs, who was made governor- The Colonial Empire and its Civil Service, 
general of Australia m 1931, and, a few 1939; E. Walker, Colonies (Current 
years later, in tin* ease of Sir Patrick Problems series), 1944; V. Harlow (ed.), 
Duncan, the governor-general of the Origins and Purpose: a Handbook on the 
Union of South Africa and his successor British Commonwealth and Empire, 1944; 
•MnJ. G. B. van Z\l. Certain other Cs., M. Wright, The Legislative Council, 1946. 
such as Barbados, have representative Colophon, final paragraph found in some 
institutions, but. the Crown lias the right MSS. and in printed hooks before the 
of election to all public offices. Crown introduction of title-pages, giving the 
Cs., such a 1 Trinidad, Gibraltar, name of tho author, the date and place 

iii'o under the legislative control of the of production, and tho name of the 
home gov. Modifications of this control copyist or printer, pious remarks being 
are continually being made in order to ! frequently added in the case of old MSS. 
give the people <>r the (olonies a much ; Colophon, anct. Ionian city in Asia 
greater part in the control of their affairs. | Minor, near the coast, between Lebedu* 
Thus, in 1949, a new constitution lor and Ephesus. The lip. of the poet 
Trinidad provided lo? nine additional , Mimnermus. 

elected members ol tin* legislative Council I Colophony, or Common Resin, or Rosin, 
and a clear majorits oi elected members ' exudes Iron, certain species of pine in a 
in the Executive Council. In most cases, semi-liquid state. This is the crude 
however, reserve legislative powers are article, and consists of the resin proper 
vested in tho governor, to he used onlv and turpentine. On distillation the 
when a question ot public order or good turpentine is obtained and the resin left 
gov. is involved. (See also Colonial Law.) behind. This is a brittle, solid, and semi- 
nii emigration see Emigration; Empire transparent substance, varying from pale 
Settlement Act. Tho dominions and | yellow to dark brown in colour. It is 
Cs. of Great Britain have loyally supported . insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, 
the mother country in time of war and J chloroform, etc. It burns with a smoky 
liavo also generously contributed towards tlarue and melts easily, d*-* imposing if 
her navy. For detailed accounts of the | heated much, giving resin -o'. I as a chief 
hist, of Cs. sec articles on the chief < product. It is used extensiv » ly ill yellow 
countries. Great Britain, Spain, etc.; see i soap manuf., the sizing of paper, and as a 
also the articles on the various dominions j protective in soldering, 
or Cs. See also bibliographies for I Colorado, one of the Ftates in the Mfc. 
British Empire or British Common- ! Div. of the U.S.A. It is hounded on the 
wealth of Nations; Colonial Develop- N. by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the 
ment and Welfare. Consult H. Broug- E. by Nebraska and Kansas, on the S. 
ham, An Inquiry into the (’ohm ml Policy by Oklahoma and New Mexico, on the W. 
of the European Powers, 1803; A. II. L. bv Utah; its lat. is 37-41® N. and its long. ‘ 
Hccren. Manual of the. Political System of 102-109° W., its area 104,207 sq m., and 
Europe and its ( 'olonies, 2 vols , Eng. trnns. j its pop. in 1940 was 1,123,296. Tho 
1834; J. A. Doyle. The American Colonies 1 Indian pop. is 1360. C. is crossed from 
previous to the Declaration of Independence, N. to S. by ranges of tho Rocky Mts., 
1869; E. J. Payne, History of the European 1 having close upon fifty peaks upwards of 
('olonies, 1877 ; I\ V. Lerov -Beaulieu, j 14,000 ft. in altitude; Elbert, tho highest. 
Colonisation chez les pen pies mod ernes, , Jr 14.420 ft.; the next highest, Blanoa, 
1891; P. Gaffarel, Les Colonies Hancaises, being 14,363 ft., and at least 300 peaks 
1 893; W. B. Worsfokl. South Africa, 1895; ! are estimated to exceed 13,000 ft. Six 
Zimmermaun, Die Europdischen Kolonien, 1 of the many passes which cross tho ranges 
1896-1901; i8ir G. Dilke, The British j are at nil * ’Utudo of upwards of 12,000 ft. ; 
Empire, 1899; A. Ireland, Tropical i the Argent e Pass is at a point 13,000 ft. 
Colonisation , 1900; F. Dodd, A Short high. Railways cross many of the passes. 
History of the English Colonies, 1901; traversing valleys and canyons in their 
R. Jebb, Studies in Colonial Nationalism, | course and presenting examples of great 
1905 ; A. B. Keith, Responsible Government ! engineering skill, Tho Donver and Rio 
in the Dominions , 1909 (rewritten 1927); > Grande W. railway crosses Marshall Pass 
and Imperial Unity and the Dominions, I at 10,856 ft., and in 1928 the Moffat 
1910; G. L. liecr, The Old Colonial System, i Tunnel, 32,150 ft. long, was opened under 
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James Peak. In the central nit. region 
are the marvellous parks or rich mt. 
valleys, canyons, and hot spring's which 
liavo so often been described. The E. 
rivs. of the state belong to the Mississippi 
valley, the W. to the C. It. Of the former 
the most important are the 8. Platte, 
the Arkansas, and the Rio Grande del 
Norte, draining the Atlantic slope; 
while to the latter belong the Bear and the 
Gunnison or Grand rivs., which drain 
the Pacific slope. The climate of C. is 
very salubrious and regular; its atmo- 
sphere is remarkably dry, rendering 
sojourn there most beneficial to consump- 
tives and asthmatics. Its many medi- 
cinal (chalybeate, sulphur, and soda) 
and thermal springs, too, contribute to 
make the state a very valuable health 
resort. Agriculture is the prin. industry; 
mining and cattle raising coming next in 
order. Until lfllO C. was the leading 
state for the production of gold, then, 
however, it was outstripped by California; 
Montana. Utah, and Nevada alone 
surpassed it in output of silver. Coal also 
is produced in large quantities, the state 
being eighth among all the coal-producing 
states and first among those W. of the 
Mississippi. C. coal lias been in very 
great demand for many years for the 
railways between C. and the Mississippi; 
its ‘coking coaP has become important 
m the manuf. of steel and iron. The 
ami. output of coal is (1,000,000 tons; 
zinc 30,000 tons; lead 15,000; and copper 
1350. Other minerals are manganese, 
radium, molybdenum, and tungsten. 
The production of petroleum is nearly 
12,000,000 barrels a. year. The develop- 
ment of irrigation has made agriculture 
prosperous. Wheat, oats, maize, barley, 
hay, potatoes, nud beet-sugar are the 
staple agric. productions. The locust and 
the C. potato -beetle have hitherto been 
very inimical to the labours of the 
agriculturist, but headway is being made 
against these pests. Stock-raising is 
mostly confined to sheep and cattle, and 
the export of dead meat is an important 
industry. Part of C. was acquired by the 
U.S.A. from France in 1804 and part from 
Mexico in 1848. In 1858 the discovery of 
gold brought settlements of Eng. -speaking 
people to the dist.; these pioneers came 
from Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
Immigration went on in a continuous 
stream during 1860-02, when it was 
checked for some years by the warlike 
attitude of the native Indians, to be 
resumed again In 1865. C. was admitted 
as a state in 1876. The pop. is of mixed 
origin, but is largely made up of immi- 
grants from the older Amor, states; 
there is a small Sp. -speaking colony in 
the 8. The chief tns. are Denver, state 
oap., pop. 322,000, Pueblo, 52,000; 
C. Springs, 36,000. 

Colorado Beetle, or Potato Beetle, N. 

Amer. member of the family Chryso- 
melidar. Tho chief characteristics of the 
beetlo aro the longitudinal stripes of black 
and yellow, i.e. stripes running from tho 
front to the tall and not across the insect. 
" ho bright pink or red colour of tho grubs 
will serve to identify thorn, provided 


they aro found eat ing potato leaves, since 
thero is no similar insect In this country 
that, feeds on potato leaves. A further 
characteristic sign of both beetles and 
grubs is tho black and rather messy 
excrement (frass) which is left on the 
potato leaves. The O. B. spends tho 
winter buried dcoply in tho soil — 10-12 in. 
in average soils. In late spring or early 
summer it works its way to the surfaco 
and flies in search of potato crops, travel- 
ling distances of sev. miles if necessary. 
On reaching a crop the beetles feed upon 
tho potato leaves, and the females lay 
(‘lusters of eggs on tho leaves, tho majority 



Text and illustration reproduced from Ministry ot 
A anculture arul Fisheries' advisory leaflet hy 
permission of the controller of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

COLORADO BKKTLli AND GRUB 


being attached to tho under-shle. In a 
few days tho eggs hatch into grubs, which 
also feed upon tho potato leaves. After 
about three weeks the grubs uro fully 
grown, and descend into the soil, where 
they turn into pupa?. Ten to fifteen days 
later they undergo a further and final 
change Into adult beetles. Towards tho 
end of July and during Aug., these beetles 
come up to tho surface, feed, and if the 
weather is warm, lay eggs that produce a 
further generation of beetles before the 
haulm dies off in the autumn. With the 
end of summer tho beetles burrow down 
into tho soil again, and stay there for the 
winter. The effect upon the potato crop 
depends upon the number of beetles and 
grubs present. When there are many, 
the haulm is completely stripped of 
leaves, and no tubers worth digging are 
formed. It is by the destruction of the 
haulm that tho pests do damogo; they do 
not burrow into tho tubers themselves. 
The C. B. is notable for Its ability to adapt 
Itself to different climatic conditions, and 
for the way in which it can spread rapidly, 
both by flight and by making use of trains. 
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boats, or other forms of transport. These 
two characteristics explain how it is that 
an insect formerly restricted to a semi- 
desert region of the W. TJ.S.A. has already 
occupied most of tin* N. Anier. continent, 
and has now colonised many European 
countries, including France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. 
•Since 1933 there has been a number of 
outbreaks in England, hut by the exercise 
of drastic measures the pest has so far 
been prevented from establishing itself. 
The kinds of insect most frequently con- 
fused with tile C. B. are the useful lady- 
bird beetles (marked with black spots on 
an orange or red ground colour), and their 
grubs and pupco; the burying or sexton 
beetles (much larger than the C. B., and 
marked on the back with orange-red and 
black bands from side to side); and the 
coekehafer (q.v.) (yellowish-buff in colour). 

Colorado Desert, immense desert in the 
S. of California, U.S.A., situated to the W. 
of the Colorado Jl. It contains the 
C'oohnilla valley, the lowest part of which 
once formed the Sail Felipe Sink, about 
lake of 8001' >q. m. m < he Coalmilla valley, 
'this to some extent dried up afterwards. 
300 ft. below the level of the sea. In 1891 
tlx* flooding of the It. Colorado formed a. 

Colorado River, large and remarkable 
rlv. of S.W. U.S.A. It is formed by the 
muon of the Green Jt., which rises in 
Wyoming, and the Grand R., which rises 
in Colorado, where it is known as the 
Gunnison. Before its junction with 
tho Grand R., the Green R. receives the 
Y.impuh and the White Rs., and then 
flows for 130 m. without any further 
important augmentation ; the Grand R., 
which drains a large portion of Colorado, 
receives the Bunkara and the Dolores. 
The united stream flows through Utah, 
receiving there tho Sail Juan, and then 
passing through Arizona it is joined by the 
Colorado Chiquito, or Little Colorado, the 
Bill Williams, and the Rio Gila, all from 
the left. From a generally southerly 
direction the riv. turns duo W. to cut 
through the nit. ranges, then again due S., 
entering the gulf of California after a 
course of about *2000 in. The C. K. is 
unique in the world l> 3 _ reason of the 
wonderful channel it has carved out for 
itself. It flows for miles at a time at the 
bottom of a deep trench or canyon, which 
it lias cut out through stratum upon 
stratum of rock. The waJI* of theso 
canyons are often from 1000 to 7000 
ft. high, sometimes rising sheer from 
tho stream; sometimes there has been 
a fall of rook which breaks up the per- 
pendicularity, and which now and then 
givos rise to a strip of fertile ground. 
The most remarkablo of these ravines 
is the Grand Canyon, winch is the 
most extensive not only of the Colorado 
canyons but of any in the world. This 
occurs after the junction of the Colorado 
Chiquito with the main stream. The 
riv. makes its way for about 200 m. 
through a groat plateau, and tho Grand 
Cauyon is the result. Further down is the 
Black Canyon, whoso height Is about 1000 
-1500 ft., and whose length is 25 m. In 
this dist. are to be found numbers of 


abandoned prehistoric dwellings, some on 
cliffs in the canyons, others on high ridges. 
This seems to indicate that at some 
distant time it was more adapted for the 
support of human life than it is now. 
Navigation of the C. It. is possible only 
for about 000 in. Tortoises abound at 
the mouth of tho rlv. in April and Aug. 

Colorado River, Texas, U.S.A. ; rises in 
the table-lands in the N.W. by many 
heads, the chief being N. Fork and Salt 
Fork; flows S.E. for about 650 in., enter- 
ing tiie bay of Matagorda just S.W. of 
Matagorda. Chief tns. on its banks: 
Austin (state cap., at tho head of steam- 
boat navigation). Bast rop, and La Grange. 

Colorado Springs, cap. of El Paso co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 65 in. S.E. of Denver. 
It is a favourite summer and health resort, 
standing in lovely scenery, at an altitude 
of 6000 ft., and sheltered by mts. on the 

N. and N.W. The climate is mild, and 
in the vicinitv are the Manifcou mineral 
springs, and the Garden of the Gods, a 
dist. of red sandstone peaks. There are 
sawmills and a trade in cattle. Pop. 
36,000. 

Colorado University, Amcr. state insti- 
tution for the higher education of both 
Mixes, founded in 1876 at Boulder, 
Colorado, and formally opened In 1877. 
in 1914-45 there were approximately 
5900 students. Jn addition to the library 
of over 210,000 vols., there are numerous 
pamphlets and a large collection of maps. 

Colorno, m. of Parma prov., Emilia, 
Italy, on R. Parma, 59 m. N.E. of Parma. 
Pop. 2500 (commune, 7000). 

Colossal Cavern, cavern, Kentucky. 
U.S.A., whose entrance is 11 m. from the 
Mammoth Cave; its formation is due to 
the chemical and mechanical action of 
water; it has a number of domes and pits. 

Colosseum, name given to a celebrated 
a mphi theatre in Rome, ono of the most 
important monuments of limn, antiquitv. 
It was begun by Vespasian finished in 
a.d. 80 by Titus, and was known originally 
as the Flavian amphitheatre, Flavius 
being the family name of these two em- 
perors. The name C. w\,a first employed 
by Bede in the eighth century, in refer- 
ence. no doubt, to its colossal size; it was 
tho colossal building par excellence. The 

O. was used for combats of gladiators and 
w ild beasts; after tho shows tho arena was 
often filled with water and used for 
nautical displays. It is now in ruins — a 
gigantic stone carcass. Sev. times ravaged 
by fire and always restored, it served tho 
barbaric pleasures of the Roms, until tho 
end of the sixth centurv. Since then it 
has suffered pillage at the hands of th© 
barbarians, has been used as a fortress by 
brigands of noble Rom. family, has been 
transformed into a huge quarry, marble 
for the f.crum being calcined there In 
lime-kilns, .aid its own stones have been 
carried away for building purposes. 
Pope Benedict VIII. saved it from further 
devastation by consecrating it to the 
memory of the Christian martyrs and by 
erecting crosses and oratories within its 
walls. Popes Pius VII., Leo XII., and 
Pius VIII. further preserved it by but- 
tressing the walls, etc. In form the O. is 
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an ellipse whose axes measure 615 ft. | which was the work of (’hares of Lindus, 
and 310 ft.; its height is 160 ft. to 180 ft., and represented the god Apollo. This 
and the arena about 231 ft. by 177 ft. Tt figure was about 100 ft. high, took twelve 
is estimated to have held seats for 87.000 | years to erect (202 to 280 n.c.). and cost 
persons and standing room for 20,000 ; 300 talents which is about £70,000. The 
more. statue was placed at the entrance to the 

Colossians, Epistle to the, epistle harbour, hut not with a. leg on each side 
addressed by St. Paul to the church at as often stated. In 224 n.e. an earth- 
(’olossie. This epistle is generally he- quake east it to the ground, whore it 
lieved to have been written in Rome about remained until a.p. 672, when Moawiyu. 



A.D. 62, on the occasion of the springing 
up in the church at ('olossioof a Judieo- 
Gnostic hereby. The < liief features of 
this heresy — probably Essonism — are 
angel-worship and asceticism. The Coios- 
f-ian church was mainly Gentile, and this 
doctrine was taught by converts from 
Judaism, who tried to impose its cere- 
monial observance upon their Gentile 
brethren. Epaphras. the founder of the 
church at Cologne, informed St. Paul of 
this state of things, and in reply the 
apostle wrote the epistle. In it he com- 
bats this invading 4 philosophy ' and 
earnestly contends for the supreme 
dignity of Christ. The epistle was dis- 
patched by the hands of Tychicus, wlio 
also bore the epistle to the Ephesians at 
the same time. 

Colossus* word originally used by the 
Gks., and afterwards adopted by the 
Roms., to designate statues that were 
more than life size, and particularly those 
of gigantic proportions. The name w t uh 
especially used to signify the celebrated 
enormous statue known as C. of Rhodes, 


a general of Caliph othmnn IV., sold it to 
a Jew of Edessa who took it away ni 
pieces on JhM) camels. 

Colotomy, that operation which in- 
, valves opening into tin* colon; it, is usually 
pertorincd in cases of stricture. 

! Colour, sensation excited by tlio action 
I of rays of light on the retina of the eye. 

Light is transmitted by a wave motion of 
i the all-pervading ether of space, and its 
1 properties depend upon the wave-length 
.of the waves. Of t lie whole group of 
! radiations of the hi me nut uro, ranging from 
long wireless waves on Jhe ono hand peno- 
j trnting short wave to X-rays and gamma- 
nns on the other, the eye is sensitive to 
I only a narrow band nl wave-lengths. In 
| this hand the longest waves excite the 
| sensation of red and the shortest that of 
violet. Ordinal y white light from the 
sun or from an incandescent solid or 
liquid can be resolved into its components 
to form a spectrum in which the radiations 
of each particular \\n\ e-lengtli are con- 
centrated at one point. In this way it is 
showm that the radiation that excites in 
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the eye the sensation of w hitc consists of that from the blue end. If viewed in blue 
a mixture of radiations which separately light the light is reflected and the object 
produce sensations of C. Seven different still appears blue, but if only yellow light 
Us. (red, orange, yellow, green, blue, falls on it none is reflected, and it appears 
indigo, and violet) are conventionally black. Most blue objects, however, 
distinguished in the spectrum, but as each reflect appreciable amounts of green light 
shades off gradually into its neighbours as well as blue, and therefore appear green 
there is no sharp demarcation between in a pure green light. When two pig- 
tliein, and most observers find difficulty merits are mixed both may continue to 
in accepting all these Cs. as distinct, pro- absorb the same Cs. as before. Thus 
ferrlng to regard the blue, indigo, and when white light falls on a mixture of 
\ lolet, for example, as shades rather than bluo and yellow pigments the blue 
as separate Cs. Certain Cs. such as brow n particles absorb all but the blue and green 
and purple are not found in the spectrum, light, and the vellow all but the red, 
and are not induced as sensations when orange, and yellow. The only light not 
light of any one \\a\ e-length falls on absorbed by either is therefore green, so 
the eye. this is the C. seen by the eye. 

Although ordinary white light consists c. lias three varying properties: it may 
of a mixture of all the spectral Cs., the 'be said to possess hue, purity, and lumi - 
sensation of white can also be produced nosity. Its hue or tint gives it its name, 
bv other mixtures such as that of blue as, for example, ultramarine and Indigo 
and yellow lights ol appropriate in- blues. The purity or richness of a C. is 
tensities, or by rod, blue, and green, determined bv the amount of white light 
This fact may be used in the production which is diluting the tint, and according 
<»1 white light by electric discharge lamps, to its purity we talk of the paleness or 
the light from which appears to the eye .deepness of a given C. Again the 
to be indistm 'uMnible from ordinary j luminosity determines the shade of a C. 
\v bite light, although the intensities of tin* , and gives it its quality of darkness or 
various Cs. present are not necessarily j brightness. Various theories ns to the 
the same in the two eases In the same | mode of C. perception have been put 
way lights of such wave-lengths as j forward, but all meet with difficulties, 
separately produce the sensations of pure j Young and Helmholtz believed that the 
spectral Cs. may give, when mixed, a j retina consists of three kinds of nervous 
sensation indistinguishable from that of I elements. Each of theso is excited by 
another spectrum C., or of a C. not found | only one C., and it is supposed that there 
m the spectrum. A mixture ot green ! are three physiologically primary Cs. 
and red lights, for example, produces the j Opinions differ as to what these Cs. are, 
sensation of yellow. The C*>. of non- but we may take them as being red, green, 
luminescent objects therefore depend and violet. According to this theory, if 
upon the nature of the light falling on the elements sensitive to all three Cs. be 
them, upon their action on this light, and simultaneously excited, according to the 
upon the reaction of the eye to the light proportion of excitation of each set of 
transmitted to it from the objects. With elements, then the resultant impression 
few exceptions the action of a coloured may bo either a. simple C. or whit$. 
object upon the light tailing on it is merely Similarly, simultaneous excitation of the 
one of subtraction of one or more spectral I elements - uisitive to green and violet 
Cs. Thus when white light falls on a rod I would result in some C. in the spectrum, 
glass the glass appears red when viewed ranging between green and .*:olet, accord- 
by transmitted light, because the light | ing to the proportion of the excitation of 
passing through it is such as produces in i the two elements. This theory will 
the eye the sensation of red. This light j account for the appearance ot consecutive 
may be either radiation of a narrow band J coloured images. For example, if a red 
of wave-lengths at the red end of the ; object he viewed for a long while, the eve 
spectrum, or a wider band in which red is i becomes fatigued to red, and in darkness 
the predominant t’., because the red light j an image composed of green and violet 
is of a higher intensity than the orange i will result in an after image of a pale 
and yellow’. Similarly a blue glass j greenish-blue hue. Viewing an object in 
appears blue because it absorbs all the , white light with the eye fatigued to red, 
rays except those at, the blue end of the then, causes one to see an intense comple- 
spectrum, while if the red and blue glasses mentary image coloured by a blend of 
arc superimposed any radiation trans- green and violet. See also Interference ; 
mitted. by the one is absorbed by the TjIoht; Spectrum, Vision, Defects of. 
other, with the result that the combiua- See A. II. Church, Colour , 1001; W. do 
tion looks black. Opuqne objects act in W. Abney, Researches tn Colour-vision, 
a similar way. The light, reflected to the 1913; E. K. Watson, Colour in Relation to 
eyo penotnitos the surface ot the object Chemical Constitution . 1918; W. H. Bragg, 
for a short distance while undergoing Universe * Light, 1933. 
reflection, and in doing so some of its Cs. Colour, Accidental, see Accidental 
may bo absorbed. If there is no pro- Colour. 

ferential absorption the object appears Colour Bar, phrase which connotes 
white when viewed in white light, and differential or discriminatory legislation 
when viewed in coloured light appears or regulations by colony-owning powers 
to bo the C. of tho light, A bluo object against coloured races, and in this, its 
on tho other hand appears bluo in white technical sense, it is ot very recent origin, 
light because it absorbs light of the red I The first- legal definition iu the Union of 
eud of the spectrum, and reflects only I S. Africa, whore it is most in evidence, Is 
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to bo found in n series of Acts begun in 
1912. which culminated in 1920 in the 
passing of the Mines and Works Amend- 
ment Act, empowering the gov. to make 
regulations discriminating against the 
Bantu solely on the ground of their race 
and colour. The origin of C. B., of course, 
goes back centimes, or. in its wider im- 
plications, it may bo regarded as merely 
a corollary to slavery. It was hut 
natural that the white man's more effi- 
cient technical equipment and more ad- 
vanced intellectual achievements should 
tend J o make him contemptuous of native, 
and especially African native, manners 
and customs and culture generally. This 
‘superiority’ attitude towards the col- 
oured races does not, however, explain 
the present-day discriminatory legjsla-* 
tion, which is motivated by the white 
man’s determination to relain bis 
privileged position, whether in adminis- 
tration, land tenure, or commerce, in 
those colonial dependencies where it 
operates. In this article, therefore, the 
term C. B. will he need in this technically 
accurate and tactual sense as defined 
above, rather than in the vague sense of 
the various forms of discrimination, 
social, religious, economic, and educa- 
tional, ollicial and unofficial, which arc 
believed by some to characterise the 
general relationship between the white 
man and tho coloured; or in that of the 
moral justification for the white man’s 
repression or domination of the coloured 
races, whether in fear that his supremacy 
is likely to bo prejudiced by the advance 
of the native or In' the real interests ol 
the natives themselves, threatened by the 
industrial development of the colonies 
and by urbanisation with all its attendant 
evils of de-trihalisation. 

Discriminatory 'or differential laws and 
regulations are mainlv found in Africa — 
in tho Union of S. Africa, S. lihodcda, and 
to a limited extent in the Brit, depen- 
dencies iu.E. Africa — and in the S. states 
of the U.^.A. In the Brit. W. Indies or 
other parts of the world under Brit, 
dominion the C. B. is almost non-existent. 
To a much smaller extent W. Africa, not 
being suitable for white settlement, also 
is markedly free from colour restrictions, 
especially as there exists a large inde- 
pendent pop. of peasant proprietors. 

B. may be said to be non-existent in 
the Fr., Belgian, and Portuguese African 
and other dependencies ; but this would 
not be true of the Dutch colonies, especi- 
ally the Dutch E. Indies where (before 
the Second World War) t here was a strong 
Nationalist movement, founded largely on 
the disparity, social and economic, 
between the Dutch or other Europeans 
there and the natives, in tho Asiatic 
dependencies of other European powers 
the C. B. question does not arl«c, though 
in S. Africa and Ken\n there arc dis- 
criminatory laws against the large Indian 
immigrant pop. in, those two ters, The 
C. B. legislation In the Union of S. Africa, 
begun in 1912, had an important psycho- 
logical effect as it, morally speaking, 
justified all tho unwritten C. Bs, which 
had developed In the previous century or 


| more in that country, so that the force of 
official example soon spread to other 
spheres than the mines, spheres where 
previously it had been unofficial practice. 
It began a process which soon excluded 
natives from employment on the railways 
and other forms of gov. employment and 
led finally to the abolition of the Capo 
uative franchise which began in Cape 
Colony in 1853 and ended in 1936. 

The C. B. in S. Africa had its foundation 
in the clause of the original constitution 
of the Transvaal: ‘There shall be no 
equality between black and white, either 
in Church or State,’ the very antithesis 
of the political ideal implicit in Cecil 
| Rhodes's phrase: ‘Equal rights for all 
civilised men south of tho Zambesi.’ In 
I 1912 a political philosophy, based on the 
j segregation of natives and Europeans, 

, was put forward by the t 5 . African Labour 
i party, a policy which assured the per- 
! mnnent maintenance of the white com- 
i munity in a position of political and 
| economic supremacy nnd the preservation 
, of the standards of European civilisation 
j by reducing the coni acts of the two races 
I to the minimum which the economic 
; system nc< cshttalc**. Don. llcrtzog (q.r.) 
i came into office on this programme in 
! 1921, and developed it to the full. But 
J tliis O. B. policy only works effectively 
• where there are big industries or mines, 

1 especially where white labour is organised. 

I The number of natives residing in urb. 

! areas is rigorously controlled and their 
i locations kept separate from the Euro- 
pean residential area. It is. at the same 
time, assumed in S. Africa, as in 
Rhodesia, which has adopted tho same 
principles, that within the sphere of the 
native reserves tho professions and skilled 
trades shall be iully onen to Africans. 
Union policy has strongly influenced not 
only Rhodesia, but- also to some extent, 
| determined tin* attitude of European 
i settlers in tho highlands of Kenya, and it 
. seems probable that the (J. B. may ho 
[ pressed for in the copper belt of V 
! Rhodesia as white labour gradually be- 
j comes organised under union influence. 

! Most of the Brit. tors, in tropical Africa, 
; however, are < hmaticallv unsuitable for 
i white sett lenient and their development, 
1 has been eharac ternod by a different, 
, philosophy. But, local opinion in Kenya 
has favoured the S. African segregation 
! policy, while public opinion in Britain 
i lias taken the view that native interests 
| deserve, more explii it -consideration. In 
i Fr. colonial tors., c. B.. as we havo noticed 
j above, docs not exist* for economically 
1 1 ho aim of the Fr. jf$ that tho mother 
! country and tho colonics should form a 
1 unit- a centralising attitude hound up 
! with tho ‘assiinilutjonist’ theories which 
| Lad their origin in the egalitarian dor- 
; trines of the Fr. Revolution and which 
remain as the foundation of Fr. colonial 
philosophy. 

Although in S. Africa the operation of 
the legal U. B. is confined to tho mines, 
the trade union system applies in practice 
a G. B. discrimination in most of tho 
skilled trades. Tho state, moreover, 
supports this, tho so-called civilised 
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labour policy, by legislation designed to 

S revent natives from entering into the 
igher grades of skilled employment, and 
thereby reducing the openings available 
to European labour and, in this con- 
nection, may bo mentioned the law 
embodied in tho previously mentioned 
Mines and Works Amendment Act, 1920, 
the most conspicuous C. B. measure, 
and the one that is generally known 
by the name of the (J. B. law. This 
law authorises gov. to make regulations 
providing that certificates of competency 
in certain occupations shall ho granted 
only to Europeans and certain classes of 
coloured persons; iu practice the regula- 
tions apply to the grant of certificates of 
competency for certain operations in 
mining. The ‘civilised labour’ policy 
exists in principle in 8. Rhodesia, but in 
tho absence of any large ‘poor white’ 
community, and of large industrial 
organisations, it is less in evidence than 
in the union ; but there is none tho less a 
considerable body of differential legis- 
lation, particularly in relation to land 
apportionment, »,. r «*d«* unions, marketing 
sj stems, aim the regulation of tho move- 
ments of natives by the ‘pass’ system. 
The pass laws appear in their most con- 
spicuous form in ,S. Africa — there are trek 
passes to enable a native to leave his 
reserve, an identification pass to satisfy 
the police, a travelling pass to buy a 
ticket, a monthly pass serving as a con- 
tract of service, a daily labourer’s pass, 
and sev. other kinds. These passes were 
originally in the nature of police regula- 
tions, hut. were later utilised to assist, 
in securing a supply of labour, and to 
prevent desertion and, in their latest 
stage, while still used to safeguard the 
labour contract, they have become part 
of the machinery of the segregation policy, 
being Instrumental in restricting the influx 
of a native pop. into urb. areas. The 
pass system also exists in S. Rhodesia 
and Kenya, but in both cases tho regula- 
tions are simpler and less exacting. In 
Kenya the use of pass laws originally 
arose in tho need to cheek wandering 
tribesmen ami stock thieves, and it was 
only later that they were used to meet 
labour difficulties. Despite the C. B. 
tendencies in imitation of S. Africa, there 
is no actual ( ■. B. legislation in JS. 
Rhodesia; but the Industrial Council Act 
and the strength of organised labour in 
transport and skilled occupations there 
have been able to prevent the rise of any 
large class of native skilled workers, 
occupied in the European economic 
system. Konya docs not show the same 
conflict of interests between the European 
and African as in the industrial develop- 
ment of the Union of S. Africa. Such 
conflict with European Interests as does 
exist has arisen from the position claimed 
by Asiatics in the political held and in 
regard to land settlement; and in the in- 
dustrial sphere the settler community has 
supported the tendency of Africans to 
replace Asiatic skilled labour. These 
considerations largely explain the nature 
of the differential laws applicable to 
natives In Kenya; they deal primarily 


with tho place of the native in tho Euro- 
pean farming areas and ha\e only in a 
small degree been motived by apprehen- 
sions of the result of contact in tho 
industrial and social lields. 

Whether there is any biological justi- 
fication for tho assumption of coloured 
inferiority in intellectual capacity to the 
white man. or oven whether there is any 
real biological foundation for the concept 
ol ‘race,’ arc questions which are outside 
the range and purpose of this article. 
They may bo studied in such books as 
Huxley and ITaddon’s We. Europeans ; 
Ruth Benedict’s Race and Racism (1942); 
A. C. lladdou’s The Ruc.es of Mankind , or 
other works written in refutation, not 
indeed of the C. Ik, but of the racialist 
heresies of Gobineau, Lapouge, and 
others. 

Unlike the old Transvaal Constitution 
(quoted above) tho Aiuer. Declaration of 
Independence, 1 7 7 G , proclaimed as a 
self-evident truth the fact that all men 
were created equal ami endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
including ‘liberty.’ But evidently the 
framers of this constitution regarded 
Negroes as property and therefore 
incapable of having rights. After the 
Civil war the whites of the S. feared that 
il the Negroes had the vote they might 
outnumber them; lienee it was decided 
that only those who paid a certain sum in 
taxes could vote, and this is still the law 
in most oi ilic states where there are large 
numbers of Negroes — a law which, even 
though the tax applies to all voters, is 
essentially discriminatory in view of the 
poverty of the Negro. But. while in the S. 
the Negroes are made to keep apart from 
the whites in all public places such as 
railway stations or public conveyances, 
and in the N. contact is reduced to a 
minimum, there exists tic actual C. 13. 
legislation and it is diflieul. to see how, 
in the light of t lie eonCdutiou. such 
legislation could be constitutional. There 
is. however, ill view of the strong social 
taboos ioimdcd on an inexorable public 
opinion, no need for such legislation. 
It appears that at the outset of the defence 
programme in the U.S.A. during the 
Second \\ orld War, Negroes (together 
with Mexicans and Jews) were practically 
excluded from employment in the aircraft 
indnstrj , but that in 1941 the situation 
began to change so that by .early 1943 
there were three aircraft a^embly plants 
with over 2000 coloured employees and 
three additional plants with over 1000 
Negro workers. Tlio fact that Amer. 
Negroes were eulistcd In large numbers in 
the Amor, armed forces for service in the 
Second World War prompts tho question 
whether or no that fact will serve to 
improve ‘ho segregated subordinate 
status thc> occupied in civilian life (see 
O. II. Thompson (ed.), The American 
Negro in R orld Wars I. and II . (Washing- 
ton), 1943). 

There is an extensive literature on the 
question of racial problems, especially 
In Africa. Consult J. W. Gregory, The 
Menace of Colour , 1925; R. L. Buell, The 
Native Problems in Africa , 1928; J. H. 
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Oldham, White and Black in Africa. 1930; the peculiarity of red -green -C. which sees 
G. St. J. Ordo Browne, The African blue and yellow more brightly than red 
Labourer, 1933; 1. Schapera (ed.), Western and green. The test plates consist of 
Civilisation and the Natives of South groups of tiny circles in varying colours 
Africa, 1934; I. L. Evans, Native Policy and intensities of the same colours. 8ome 
in Southern Africa, 1934; W. G. Pallinger, of these form ft numeral which may bo 
Pace and Economics in South Africa, read off correctly or incorrectly as it is 
1934; W. M. Macmillan, Warning from seen by the person being tested. See also 
the West Indies, 193(5, and Africa Ewer- Heredity, Types of Inheritance, 
gent, 1938; 1. I>. MacCrone, Pace Attitudes Colour Photography, see Photography. 
in South Africa. 1937; M. It. Dilley, Colour Printing is of three styles: 
British Policy in Kenya Colony, 1937 ; relief, intaglio, and lithography. Itelief 
Lord Hailey. An African Survey. 1938 is the oldest style, and includes printing 
(the most reliable authority): D. Wester- from wood blocks, photo-engraved sur- 
xnann, The African. To-day and To-morrow, tacos, and stereotype and electrotype 
1939; G. L. Steer, Judgment on German plates. Intaglio work began in the 
Africa. 1940; J. Cary, The Case for ilfteenth century, and includes engraving 
African Freedom, 1911; M. Perliam, on copper or steel, etching, mezzotint 
Africans and British Pule , 1941; K. process, and photogravure. Printing in 
Bigland. Pattern in Black and W'tntc, 1911, colour may have been practised even 
N. Lcj s, The Colour Bar in East Africa, before the tunc of John Gutenberg of 
1941; J. Lewin, The Colour Bar in the Mainz, the reputed inventor of printing, 
Copper Belt , 1941; S. Van dor llorst, and some authorities think that the Homs. 
Native lAibonr in South Africa, 1942; used a process ol copying by engraving on 
E. H. Brookes, The Colour Problems of ivory and then making tinted reprodue- 
South Africa, 1943; K. Huxley and M. tions on canvas by means of plates. Even 
Perham, Pace and Politics in Kenya , 1941; if this is mcro speculation, as indeed is the 
L. Panics, Soviet Light in the Colonies, assumption that C. P. was known in the 
1944; O. Walker, Kaffirs are Lively. Far E. before the eighteenth century, 
1948 ; National Committee on Segregation there is extant a fifth-century work, the 
in the Nation’s Capital, Chicago, Segrega- ‘Gospels of Ulphilas,’ now in the Univ. 
tion in Washington, 1918; Sir A. Bush, Library, Upsala. the text of which is in 
Colour Prejudice, 1949. gold and silver on vellum of a mauve line. 

Colour-blindness (Achromatopsia), affee- There are also m the Victoria and Albert 
tion of the eyes which renders them unable Museum some examples of fabrics whoso' 
to distinguish certain colours or shades patterns would appear to have been made 
of colour; in an extreme form every- from wood blocks in the eleventh century ; 
thing appears grey. C. may be either and again, in the fifteenth century "a 
acquired or congenital. More common Venetian decree was issued for the pro- 
to tlio male than the female sex. it is tection of the local industry of making 
said to be transmitted from grandfather coloured playing-cards and pictures of 
to grandson. Congenital C. is often saints. But according to tlio leading 
accompanied by long-sightedness. There authorities, notably It. M. Burch, C. P. 
are two distinct forms of C. : in the first had its origin in attempts to imitate by 
there is no differentiation of colours mechanical means the colour decoration 
whatever; in the second the spectrum is of the MSS. which lurmshed the text 
shortened at the red end, so that from a for the earliest printed books (see Illumin- 
distaiico red is not easily distinguishable, ation of Manuscripts). Jt is doubtful 
and red, orange, yellow, and green appear whether, in the earlier period of C. P., 
green; violet appears blue; in green- any separate pictures in colours, as 
blindness the red, orange, yellow, and distinct from rubricated typography and 
green are all yellow, or it may bo red. As other coloured type, were produced, one 
there are various theories concerning the difficulty, however, being to distinguish 
colour-sense, so there are various theories in the extant MSS., where the printer’s 
of causation. The grey cells in the brain work ends and hand-work begins. Tlio 
and the nerve fibres connecting them chief printers in colour at this period were 
with the eye are concerned, as are also those of Venice, Loudon, Mainz, Paris, 
the rods and cones of the retina and the and St. Albans. The sixteenth century, 
visual purple. For true C., no remedy however, saw the rise of the art of printing 
haH, up to this time, been discovered. An pictures in colours by the method which 
acute sense of colour distinguishes seven is known to this day as chiaroscuro 
colours in the spectrum, whereas only five (q.v.). Among the earliest printers in 
or six are visible to the average eye. chiaroscuro were Ugo do Carpi, who is 
There are various test-cards used in the believed by older writers to have been the 
Mercantile Marine service and for rail- inventor of the process, and Jost do 
ways, which show the colours of the spec- Neeker, an Antwerpian, believed by 
Inim, and candidates for appointment are Bartsch to have invented the process; 
required to pick out the various colours but there are other namqa anterior in date 
as they are named. Holmgren’s test to these, Including Mai? of Landshut, a 
consists of matching and naming five Ger. artist, and Francisco Dontato, a 
finely matched shades of each of twelve Venetian, who printed In a dark brown 
different coloured wools, which are colour; but it was also practised by many 
handed over, well" mixed up, to the of the great masters of engraving, 
examinee. The distinguishing feature of painting, and drawing, who were con- 
the Jap. Ishihara tests (9th ed. 1949; temporary with the inventor, whoever he 
,H. K. Lewis, London) iB the application of was, of the process. These included 
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Burgkmair, Cranach, Purer, many of 
whose drawings, engravings, and wood- 
cuts suggest chiuroscuro work. Colours 
in chiaroscuro printing were evidently 
applied by the press at this time, hand- 
colouring or stencilling being a later 
process used to supplement the press 
colouring and chiefly for colouring 
playing-cards, though to some extent it 
was used in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries for book illustra- 
tions. Tho art of producing prints in the 
original chiaroscuro style appears to have 
died out with John Skippe, of Ledbury, 
about whom little is known beyond tho 
fact that he was educated nt Merton 
College, Oxford. Skippe, who lived in the 
eighteenth century, used three or four 
tone blocks, generally browns, ochres, 
or olive greens in varying shades. With 
the eighteenth century comes tho rise of 
Intaglio-printing processes. Mezzotint en- 
graving was invented by Louis van Siegen, 
an officer in the service of William VI., 
landgrave of Hesse, in the seventeenth 
century, but the printing of mezzotinted 
plates is a lute eighteenth -century art, 
and, together with it, two other processes 
— stipple engraving and aquatinting — 
were invented V 1 Hie^e are ‘grain* 
processes, i.e. the grain is formed, by a 
series of dots so arranged as to conform 
to the planes and modelling of the subject 
(see v rider Engraving). Tho first en- 
graver to practise stipple work was J ohann 
Lutma, a seventeenth-century Ger. silver- 
smith, sev. of whose plates are extant. 
Notable Fr. engravers m stipple were 
Jean Francois, of Nancy (b. 1717), Louis 
llonuet ( b . 1 7 4 . and < -lilies Demarteau 
(ft, 1722), tho two latter being engravers 
in the crayon style. The first. Eng. 
stipplo engraver was Wm. Wynne 
Hyland (/>. 1732), who, after completing 
his training in Haris, became engraver 
to King George 111. Improvements on 
the process were made by a London 
engraver, Robert Laurie ( ft . 1749), who 
invented a method of producing copper- 
plate pictures in colours at one impression, 
by inking tho plate with stump brushes — 
a combination of mezzotint and stipple 
designed to produce book illustrations at a 
low cost. Aquatint, or the latest of the 
intaglio engraving processes not depen- 
dent on photography, is really tone 
etching, tho graving being effected by the 
use of acid, so that there need bo no lines. 
The authorities ascribe the invention to 
Jean Baptiste Jo Hrince, a Fr. painter and 
engraver, who d. in 1781, and give the 
date of the first adaptation of the aquatint 
method to C. P. as about, 1768. In 
England the earliest exponeut, was Paul 
Saridby, (ft. 1725), whose work was in 
monochromo only. Other notable names 
In the art of aquatinting are 1\ L. Dcbu- 
court, court painter to Louis XVI., 
whose 'Promenade in the Gallery of the 
Palais Royal* is famous; J. F. Janinet 
( 6 . 1752), a fine draughtsman and de- 
signer; and J. T. Prestel ( 6 . 1739), a Ger. 
artist. Some of tho most familiar 
eighteenth -century Eng. prints in colour 
are Wbeatloy’s ‘Cries of London,* of 
which modern copies are still produced. 

E.E. 4 


Jap. colour prints, made from wood 
blocks, were w r cll advanced by the early 
eighteenth century, the greatest of the 
earlier exponents being S. Ilarunobu, who 
was imitated by Utamaro, the latter’s 
prints initiating the craze for Jap. prints 
which is not entirely passed even to- 
day. Hokusai ( 6 . 1760) wa« the most 
famous of all Jap. colour-prints artists, 
his Mangwa , a book deputing Jap. 
customs, best exemplifying his work 
m black and red. (See Japan, Art.) 
In the nineteenth century there was a 
notable revival of the old chiaroscuro 
process in a new form known as chromo- 
xylography, and the most famous name in 
this connection is that of George Baxter 
( 6 . 1804), the son of a Lewes typographer, 
whose process, really only printing in 
colours from wood blocks, consisted in 
colouring an impression from an outline 
or key block, which was either a copper 
or steel plate, or a litho stone, by suc- 
cessive impressions from colour blocks 
of wood or metal. He certainly achieved 
his object, which was to produce orna- 
mental prints in colours which resembled 
highly coloured painting in water colour 
or oils, and for some time lie held tho field 
alone. Later names in chromo-xylo- 
graphy were those of Charles Knight, the 
pioneer of cheap illustrated magazine 
literature, and whose coloured plates for 
Old England Worthies (.184 7) were well 
known; George C. Leighton (ft. 1826), 
the priDtcr-publishcr of the Illustrated 
London News, in 1884; Henry Vizotelly 
(b. 1820), who engraved pictorial subjects 
for popular b .oks; Edmund Evans ( 6 . 
1826), the best known of all the wood 
engravers for colour work except Baxter, 
whose coloured line engravings, e.g. those 
after pictures by Kate Greenaway, are 
remarkable for daintiness, and who will 
always be remembered as the pioneer in 
the production of cheap colour-illustrated 
children's books; Benjamin Fawcett. 
(b. 1808), whose coloured prints in tho 
illustration of the books he pub. on Brit, 
birds, moths, and butterfiic * exemplify 
his process of fine printing n colours; 
and tho Knolier brothers (b. 1859 and 
1861) of Vienna, whose beautiful colour 
prints soon became familiar in the 
windows of London art dealers. The 
nineteenth century also witnessed the 
introduction of an entirely new colour- 
printing method, chromo-lithography (for 
the principle see under Lithography). 
The application of the principle of litho- 
graphy to C. P. consists, as in chroino- 
xylograpby, in first preparing tho design, 
and determining the number of tints in 
which it is to be reproduced, and then 
drawing on a litho stone that portion of 
which is to be in a particular colour, and 
so on, with each of the other colours, tho 
print being made-up by the successive 
impressions from all the colour stones. 
This process is considered to begin with 
the issue of the Pdcis Momimentum , a 
record of the facts of the peace of 1815, 
by J. A. Barth, of Breslau, produced in 
1816. Other notable names in the earlier 
period of chromo-lithography are those of 
Engelmann, HuUmandell, Owen Jones, 
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Michael Ilanhart, and Wm. Day. The 
later stage is chronic -lithography* dating 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when lithographic printing machinery 
was introduced. After this comes tho 
adaptation of photography to chromo- 
lithography. said to have been suggested by 
Mr. Burnett, a member of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society, in 1857 — called 
photo -chromo -lithography, and later per- 
fected under the name of photochromy. 
A ‘ photochrom * is a colour photograph, 
the base of which is geiierally*a collotype 
print, produced direct from tho film or 
through the medium of a transfer on to 
stone Modern Fr. chromolithographs 
are among the best examples of this 

S rocess, especially those of Piorre Vidal. 

Lodorn colour processes in printing are 
developments of processes for making 
photography the means of reproducing 
natural colours as far as this Is possible, 
and the early years of the twentieth 
century saw many improvements In 
working the three-colour half-tone pro- 
cess, while in America especially the four- 
colour process has been developed. 
Photogravure, a mechanical intaglio pro- 
cess which superseded the hand-engraved 
copper plate, is now widely used for 
colour reproductions, especially in popu- 
lar journals. See also Collotype; En- 
graving; Lithography ; Photogr wulu: ; 
Printing; Process Work. Sec \V. 
Gamble, Line Photo-Engraving p 1009, 
und Photography and its Applications, 
1920; V. Preissig, Zur Techruk dvr 
Farbigen Radicrung v. dcs Far her kup- 
fcrstichs , 1909; R. M. Burch, Colour 

Printing and Colour Printers , 1910 ; 

L. O. Martin, Colour and Methods of 
Colour Reproduction, 1923: E. J. Wall, 
The History of Three-Colour Photography , 
1925; If. Curwen, Processes of Graphic 
Reproduction . 1934; T. GrifRts, Colour 
Printing, 1949. 

Colour-sergeant (so called because lie 
attended on the colours), was the non- 
commissioned officer of highest rank in a 
Brit, infantry company, lie wore on his 
sleeve a badge of crossed colours over the 
usual sergeant's chevron, lie was the 
channel by which communication was 
kept up between captain and men. The 
rank was abolished in 1912. 

Colours, Military, tlags and standards 
borne by most infantry regiments and 
battalions, and sometimes also by other 
troops. From the very earliest times 
banners or similar devices have been used 
by fighting bodies both on land and sea 
to act as a rallying-point and a signal. 
From the very fact of tins practical value 
as a rallying-point, the banner or standard 
began to exercise a moral influence. 
This is already seen in fully developed 
form in the days of the Horn. Empire, 
when the loss of the eagle was the greatest 
disgrace a legion could sustain. Simi- 
larly, the flags of later times became, as it 
were, an embodiment of the spirit of the 
regiment, the link binding the soldiers of 
the time with the veterans of the past. 
The loss of the standard was the break-up 
of the regiment. The colours, then, were 
invariably taken into battle until the last 
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quarter of the nineteenth century* but 
now the systems of modern warfare have 
led to the colours being left at home by 
Brit, regiments. According to the pre- 
sent arrangement, dating from the time 
of Queen Anne, each Brit, regiment or 
battalion has two colours, the king's 
colour and the regimental colour. The 
former is a Union Jack, except in the case 
of foot guards. The regimental colour is 
a flag of the same colour as the facings of 
the regiment, with tho name and titles 
of the regiment, together with the names 
of its victories and exploits, blazoned 
thereon. Both colours measure 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 3 ft., tbe stave being about 8 ft. G in. 
Lancers, hussars, rifle regiments, engin- 
eers, and artillery do not carry colours, 
but some cavalry regiments bear guidons 
in place of colours. 

Colours of Animals. Tbe greatest use 
which tbe colour of an animal lias is that 
of protecting it against its enomies, or in 
some cases enabling it, to attack its prey 
without being first discovered. In con- 
sidering this question what must be taken 
into account is tho general effect produced 
by contrasting colours on the same 
animal as well as by the same colour with 
no contrasts. The general rule is that the 
colour of an animal is very similar to that 
of its surroundings, either the earth or the 
plants near winch it lives, thus enabling 
it to escape detection in the caso of ‘pro- 
tective resemblance,' or to catch its prey 
in the case of ‘aggressive resemblance.’ 
Usually the upper part of an animal's 
body is dark iti colour, while the under 
part is much lighter, the reason for this 
beiug that the dark parts appear lighter 
because of the light shining on them, and 
t he light under, parts tend to dispel the 
shadows, thus doing away to a certain 
extent with tho solid appearance of the 
animal and helping it to become somewhat 
invisible. Some animals, however, are 
the exact opposite of this. The resem- 
blance of the animal to the part of the 
(‘artli on which it lives may be produced 
by colouring identical to that, earth, as is 
seen by the colour of all animals which 
inhabit desert regions, their coats resem- 
bling the sand in colour, or by a decided 
contrast. The zebra is an interesting 
example of the latter, being rendered 
invisible in the moonlight on account of its 
strongly differentiated patches of colour, 
and so being preserved from its enemy, the 
lion . whose habit it, is to hunt by night. 
In the ease of tho tiger the resemblance 
is found between his stripes and the jungle 
in which lie lives, and in this way he is 
enabled to track and kill bis prey before 
being discovered. The fox also illustrates 
this ‘aggressive rcsoknblanee,' and in 
snowy regions the coats of these animals 
and those of some others turn white to 
match tho snow. Spots also are a great 
help to the animals so marked, owing to 
the spots of sunlight blending with their 
spotted coats. Another characteristic is 
that of resembling something else which 
would not attract the enemy in any way. 
Thus, some butterflies exactly resemble a 
withered leaf on the under side of their 
wings, and in some instances insects are 
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exactly like the twigs of a tree; the eggs of 
birds may resemble the stones amongst 
which they are laid. Other animals, 
again, use their colour with quite a 
different object in view — namely, to act 
as warnings to their enemies. The skunk 
is an excellent example of this. It is, in 
itscli, very conspicuously coloured, and 
makes no attempt to conceal the fact, but 
as in the case of other animals so clothed, 
its colour is accompanied by a very dis- 
agreeable quality — tlio power of emitting 
a liquid with a most objectionable odour, 
so that no enemy would continue to attack 
it . This is known as ‘ warning coloration.* 
In certain cases a conspicuous colour helps 
to keep the members of the same species 
together for their own protection, but 
this- is not nearly so common. Another 
met find pursued hy some animals is that 
<*f mimicry. This consists in resembling 
sonio, other animal which is very un- 
pleasant to its foe, and in this way 
enabling itself to escape unhurt. This is 
the case with certain flies which resemble 
bees for the purpose of protecting them- 
selves, lienee the anct. belief in the 
spontaneous generation of ‘bees’ from 
the carcasses of cattle; in reality the so- 
called bees v"»re k.nc flics formed from 
eggs laid in the carcasses. This mimicry is 
sometimes that of colour, and at others 
that oi term or movement . Some butter- 
flies and 'moths, not closely related, have 
come to mimic one another, thus sharing 
the expense, as it were, of educating 
birds to avoid them. The 0. of A. have 
also been said (by Darwin) to play a large 
part in sexual selection, the theory being 
that the most brilliantly coloured males 
will bo selected by the females, so that 
these* colours will bo perpetuated and 
increased. This theory of sexual selec- 
tion is not now held in much favour. 
The colours in animals may be due cither 
to their structure or to certain pigments. 
In the case of some birds, and also of some 
tish, the colour is due, in part, to the 
effect, produced by the light on t he animals 
and in part to a certain pigment, which 
is also affected by the light, while in some 
insects it is due to uno acid. In some 
animals a pigment exists which produces 
a greenish colour, and in certain eases 
chlorophyll is found with this colouring, 
nppaiently being lormcd by means of tlio 
iood. There remains, however, a great 
deal to be discovered with regard to these 
pigments. See II. B. Toit. Adaptive 
Coloration in. Animals, 1910. 

Colours, Primary, red. yellow, and blue, 
in practice, in contrast, to the red, grecu, 
and violet, of pure physics. 

Colours, Secondary, ‘colours produced by 
a mixture of pigments, representing the 
primaries. These are orange (a. mixture 
of red and yellow), green (blue and yellow) 
and violet or purple (rod and blue). 

Colours, Tertiary, colours produced by 
a mixture of two or more of tho second- 
aries; generally dark and tending to greys 
or browns, but in practice lightened or 
darkened by the addition of whito or 
black pigment. 

Colquhoun, Sir Iain, seventh Baronet of 
Luss (1887-1949), former lord high oom- 
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missioner of the General Assembly of tho 
Church of Scotland. Chief of his clan, 
C. served with the Guard* Brigade in the 
First World War. In 1913-14 he became 
light-weight boxing champion of the Brit. 
Army. An enthusiast for sport ami 
plavmg fields. C. became a member of the 
Scottish Boxing Board of Control and 
served as chairman of the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the Placing Fields’ Association, 
and of tho National Vdvisory Council for 
Scotland on physical training and recrea- 
tion. Had a lung association with Glas- 
gow Um\. and was returned as rector 
in 1934. 

Colt, Samuel (181 i 02), Amer. inventor, 
b. at Hartford, Connecticut; went to sea, 
and later lectured on chem. In 1835 
1 k* obtained ins first patent for a .six- 
barrelled rotating breech revolver, and 
founded the Patent Arms Company at 
Paterson, New’ Jersey, for the manuf. of 
these weapons. In 1852 he built the 
enormous works of the Colt’s Patent Fire- 
Arms Manufacturing Company at Hart- 
ford. 

Coltsfoot, popular name of Tussilago 
Far for a, a herb of the order Composite?, 
growing wild in Britain. Its leaves are 
heart-shaped and denticulate. Stems 
hear ft head of bright yellow flowers. Tho 
leaves form the basis of herb tobacco used 
as a remedy for asthma. 

Coluber, genus of ophidian reptiles 
(snakes). The fifty-odd species are all 
non-poisonous, and occur in Europe, Asia, 
and America . The cyo is large, the pupil 
round, tho scales are either smooth or 
keeled. Th specie* attain a great length 
and are oviparous. C. qaaluorlincatus, a 
native of b. Europe and the Tyrol, is 
(i ft. long: C. longissimas, the vKsoulap 
snake, of and S.E. Europe, attains a 
maximum of 5 ft.; C. leopard huts is a 
beautiful snake found in Europe and 
A *1 a ‘Minor. % 

Columba, Columbidm, ser Pigeon. 

Columba, St. (521-97), known also as 
Columkillo m»l Colm, is said to have been 
b. at Curtail in eo. Donegal, ui tho N. ot 
Ireland, ot very noble birtn. He early 
learned the principles of asceticism under 
St. Finnian ot Clonard. ami in 5 U» was 
ordained priest. About four years later he 
founded tla* groat monastery of Durrow, 
as well as many smaller ones, including 
that ot Derry. In 502 he w r as excom- 
municated by an Irish eccles. synod, on 
the charge ot having caused tho'sanguin- 
ary battle of Culdrcmhm*. In conse- 
queiu c of this he set out in the next year, 
and with twelve followers made his way 
to the little is. of lly or Iona, off the W. 
coast oi Argyllshire, and planted a mon- 
astery there. Ho then settled down to 
the work of his life, the conversion of the 
Piets dwelling beyond tho Gruinpi&ns. 
Through liis teaching, example, and 
miracles tho work progressed favourably, 
and C. sett led monasteries in various parts, 
all subject to Iona and a rule whioli ho 
himself compiled. In this strenuous 
sutler vision and in visits to his native 
land tho saint passed some thirty -five 
years, during the last five of which his 
health was fast failing him. Then, early 
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in tho morning; of June 9, 597, when 
matins had just been chanted, he brea tiled 
his last, kneeling' before the altar of his 
own church of Iona. Tremendous energy 
was the keynote to C. ’s character. Ada in- 
nan tells us that he could not bear to 
remain idle a moment, and the somewhat 
warlike aggressiveness of some of his 
acts may be put down to the same cause. 
According to tradition as recorded in the 
Annals of Clonmacnoi*o lie wrote some 
300 books with his own hand, though 


[ dobert went into Italy. Here he settled 
among the Apennines and founded the 
monastery of bob bio, whore he d. 

Columba Noachi (Noah’s Dove), small 
constellation in the S. hemisphere, close 
to Canis Major and Lepus. Puppis, 
Pictor, and Cteluin arc also near by. 
Gould believes that it was so named as 
early as the sixteenth contury. 

Columbarium (Lat. columba , dove), 
name of the niches or buildings tor the 
storage of sepulchral unis containing 
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THR ABBEY C lltTRC H OF ST. M\KV, TON'A, AN U MONASTERY UriLUINUK 
Ttv ‘’visting building's were ongmallv found'd by Hfiirdictincs, c. i^oj, m at the site of St Coiumba’s 
ihurch, c. 503. I he church ha* bi" 11 n stored by the Church ot .Scotland, and the monastery 
buddings by th^ Iona Community 


there is scant authority for the identifi- 
cation of any. His life was austere 111 tho 
extreme, yet everywhere his cheerfulness 
and virtue predisposed men in his favour. 
See W. P. Montulembert, St. Columba, 
1808; W. P. Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1877; 
Adamnan, Vita Sancti Columbia, ed. 
J. T. Fowler, 1894; \V\ L>. Simpson, 
The Historical Saint Columba. 1927; Lucy 
Menzies, St. Columba of Iona, 1935. 

Columban, or Columbanus (543-015), 
Irish monk and saint, b. in Leinster of 
a noble family. He eutered the monastery 
of Bangor in Ulster, studying there under 
St. Coingall. When a man of middle 
age he led » band of monks on a mission- 
ary expedition to France, and preached 
with much success in Upper Burgundy, 
founding the two monasteries of Luxeuii 
and Fontaines. He was finally expelled 
from the latter- by Thierry, king of 
Burgundy, whom he had offended by his 
unsparing denunciations of vice, and after 
visiting the courts of Clotaire and TI 160 - 


ashes of the dead. The fancied resem- 
blance between a dovecote and the niches 
round the walls of Horn. Initial-chambers 
gave rise to the name. Such tombs were 
mainly used for the poorer classes, and 
were erected bv wealthy families for their 
slaves, or by funeral associations under 
the empire. Kxamplcs near Rome are 
those of the Vignu Oodinl at the Licinian 
Gardens. The ustrina were attached to 
the columbaria. In modern times C. 
means a room connected with a cre- 
matory, provided with niches for tho 
funeral urns. 

Columbia, or Oregon, with the exception 
of the Yukon, the largest riv. of the W. 
side of America, rises in Brit. Columbia, on 
the W. slope of the Rocky Mts. Its course 
at first is S. through various lakes, till it 
reaches the N. border of Washington. 
Hero it receives the Clark’s Fork on Its 
1. b. It then continues Its course irregu- 
larly to the Oregon frontier, before 
reaching which it receives, on the 1 . b., tho 
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Spokane R. and the Snake IL, tlie latter 
being its largest trib. It then turns VV. 
once more, and /lows along the N. border 
of Oregon, easting its elf into the Pacific by 
an estuary about 35 m. long: and from 
3 to 7 m. wide. The C. passes through 
a mountainous country, and its scenery 
in remarkable. The salmon fisheries 
nourish, arul there is a large canning 
station at the inout h of the nv. The falls, 
how over, make clear navigation possible 
for only 160 m., up to the Cascades. 
Above these there is another navigable 
stretch of 50 m. reaching to Dalles. The 
O. is 1400 in. long, and its basin has been 
computed at nearly 300,000 sq. in. 

Columbia: 1. (Jap. city of S. Carolina. 
TJ.S.A., on Congaree It. iust below the 
falls; it is navigable to this point. C. is 
an important railway centre, lias mauuf. ; 
of cotton goods, ears, large iron- works, ' 
and trade in cotton. The state univ. ! 
was founded in 1805. There are many j 
fine public buildings. It was occupied by i 
Cen. Sherman in Feb. 1805. and much of j 
it burnt. Pop. 02,000, many coloured. 
2. City of Lancaster co., Pennsylvania, j 
U.S.A., on the Susquehanna it., first) 
settled by iv.iA^rs in 1720. Makes i 
clothes, has iron Wwiks. and trade m 
timber. Pop. 11, 500. 3. Cap. of Maury 

<■ 0 ., Tennessee, U.S.A.. 011 tlic Duck R. 
40 m. S.W. of Nashville, m a fine farming 
country. Many mules are raised and 
there are Hour mills, etc. There was 
fighting here during the Civil war. Pop. 
10,500. 4. Cap. of Doolie co.. Missouri, 

T\S.A. ; here are the 111 m . of Missouri and 
numerous colleges. Pop. 13,000. 1 

Columbia, British, see BRITISH Colum- j 

111 v. j 

Columbia, District of, the seat of gov. j 

of the U.S.A. It is an artificially rect- j 
angular pie.ee of ter. of some 00 sq. m., 
within the ambit of the state of Mar> land. | 
After the Amer. colonies achieved their 
independence and formed themselves 
into a new nation, Philadelphia was at 
first, the cap. But ns there were in the 
beginning sharp jealousies between the 
various states, it was deemed wise to 
establish a cap. about midway between 
the N. and S. state's along the Atlantic 
sea coast, this ter. at that time com- 
prising all the then IT.S.A. Originally 
an area of 100 sq. 111 . was ceded for this 
purpose by Maryland and Virginia, but 
in 1840 Virginia’s portion S. of the 
Potomac was given back to that state. 
The Potomac Jt. flanks the dist. for its 
entire length to the and also flanks 
part of the perimeter of the city of 
Washington. .Since an Act of Congress 
of 1805 the city of Washington has been 
coextensive with the dist. The dist. was 
formerly cstab. by Acts of Congress in 
1790-91, Under these f Migrans itself 
assumed entire jurisdiction. Congress 
first met in the dist. in 1800. John 
Adams, second president of the U.S.A., 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia, but was 
tho first chief executive to live in tho 
White House in Washington. Thomas 
Jefferson, third president, was the first 
one to be inaugurated in Washington. 
The feature of the dist. is that the gov. 


] is by Congress directly as to legislation 
aud by three executive commissioners 
| named by the President and confirmed 
1 by the Senate. Each house of Congress 
has a special committee on dist. affairs. 
The result is that the disr., and Washing- 
ton in particular, have not grown up in a 
haphazard fashion, but according to a 
fixed plan, with the determination to 
make the cap. one of the most beautiful 
in the world. Another peculiarity about 
the dist. is that persons horn there are 
practically disfranchised. There are no 
municipal elect ione, because the gov. is 
in the hands of the executive commis- 
sioners and Congress. In presidential 
elections natives of the dist. have no vote. 
The total pop. is 663,000, of whom about 
2X per cent are Negroes. There are many 
industries in the dist., goods being pro* 
duced primarily for local consumption. 
The revenue of the dM. is raised by real 
estate, personal, and business taxes, ami 
from treasury grants iii aid. There are 
five umvH.: Georgetown, under the 
Jesuits; George Washington, non-sec- 
tarian; Howard, for coloured students; 
Catholic Umv. of America; and the 
National Methodist Univ. 

Columbia University, New York city, 
U.S.A. Originally founded as King’s 
College in 1754, and reorganised as C. 
College in 1784. It is one of tho most 
important educational institutions in 
America, and owes much to the efforts of 
Nicholas Murray Butler (d- 1947, q.i\), 
who was its president for forty-four years. 
The leading residential colleges are C. 
for men uuuergraduates. Barnard (founded 
1889) for women; Teachers; Seth Low 
Junior; and St. Stephen**: which together 
house approximately 15,000 students. 
The school of journalism was founded 
in 1912. and the C. T T . Press cstab. 
1903. The combined libraries amount 
to 1,025.000 vols. The faculties include 
arts, political science, philosophy, pure 
science, mines, engineering, them., law*, 
medicine, pharmacy, architecture, jour- 
nalism. business. There '*> a teaching 
staff of 2 162. Gen. Eisenhower became 
president in June 1948. 

Columbine, or Aquileqia vulgaris , Brit, 
species of llauuncuhu . m which grows 
wild and is cultivated as an ornamental 
plant. The leaves of the flowers are 
arranged in whorls, the five sepals are 
petaloid, the petals are prolonged into 
long spurs and are visited by long- 
tongued insects for the honey they 
contain: the stamens are numerous, and 
are arranged in whorls of five. The 
andropcium matures before the gynoeceum. 
and fertilisation is effected by means of 
humble-bees. 

Columbine (from It. mlumbiva and Lat. 
rolumba , a dove), short-skirted, fairy-like 
maid who, in all pantomimes, dances with 
the Harlequin, her lover. 

Colun tdte, niobate of iron and man- 
ganese, containing some tantalum. It 
occurs rhJclly in pegmatite veins, bearing 
1 tantnlite, cassiterite, and wolframite in 
! t He Black Hills, S. Dakota, and in W. 
i Australia. 

I Columbium, alternative and more usual 
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name for the chemical element Niobium 

Columbus: 1. Cun. of Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Scioto R., 103 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 
Tho streets are handsome and broad, and 
there are splendid buildings, including 
the Capitol, the State Umv. — one of the 
best attended in the l T .S. A., and a stadium 
with 72,000 scats, and public libraries 
with 600,000 vols. It Is an important 
industrial centre. Iron and steel works, 
nianufs. of machinery, automobiles, 
cigars, etc. There was a disastrous flood 
in 1013, and the city hall, which has since 
boon replaced, was destroyed by flro in 
1021. C. was named after Christopher G\, 
because without him it could never have 
come Into existence. Pop. 306,000. 2. City 
of Georgia, U.S.A.: one of the leading 
industrial centres ot the S. of the U.S.A. 
The falls of the R. Chattahoochee generate 
electricity. There are manufs. of cotton 
goods, iron foundries, etc., and a largo 
export of cotton. The first cotton-mill 
worked by electricity was in O., and arti- 
ficial ice was first made on a commercial 
scale and industrial training provided here 
by public schools. Pop, 53,200. 3. Cap. 

of Bartholomew' eo., Indiana, U.S.A., on 
the Big It., has leather and machinery 
industries and saw-works. Pop. 11,700. 
4. Cap. of Lowndes oo., Mississippi, 
U.S.A., on the Tombigboe, has timber 
and cotton industries. The Mississippi 
College for women, with 1100 stud on N, 
is here; 1500 soldiers, victims of the Civil 
war, wore buried in Friendship cemetery. 
Pop. 13,600. 5. Citv of Platte co., 

Nebraska, U.S.A. , raises ngrie. products 
and has sev. factories. Pop. 7600. 

Columbus, Bartolomeo (<?. 1514), brother 
of Christopher. An excellent cosmo- 
grapher, who produced many ingenious 
globes, maps, and sea charts. He is said 
to have been deputed by Christopher 
to bay his project of exploration before 
Henry VII. of England, but to have been 
delayed by pirates till after the patronage 
of Ferdinand of Spain had been obtained. 
He took part in his brother’s discoveries, 
and was honoured together with him in 
1493. In 1494 he went to San Domingo, 
of which he became governor, and where, 
after scv. expeditions, he d. 

Columbus, Christopher (Latinised form 
of It. CriHtofero Colombo; Sp. form, 
Cristobal Col6n) (c, 1436-150G), famous 
navigator and discoverer of tho New 
World, b. near Genoa, where his father 
was a woolcarder. The exact date of Ids 
birth is uncertain, authorities varying 
from 1436 to 1457, hut 1446 is the most 
probable. It is said that for a time he 
.followed his father’s trade, but ho was 
certainly at sea before the age of fifteen. 
The accounts of his early voyages are 
doubtful and obscure, but they extended 
over a vast range, from the Levant to 
Iceland. In 1470 lie was wrecked off the 
coast of Portugal, near Cape St. Vincent, 
but he came ashore on a plank, and 
settled in that country. Before I486 
he had married Felipa Mofliz, the 
daughter of Bartholomew Pereatrello, an 
important navigator and captain, first 
governor of Porto Santo. For some years 
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C. had been in correspondence with 
Paolo Toscanolli, the Florentine astro- 
nomer, as to tho possibility of reaching 
Asia by sailing westward. This project 
was present in his mind as early as 1474, 
and had been fostered by the reports of 
seamen, rumours heard in Iceland, and tho 
surmises of the ancients, llis hypotheses 
wore fairly correct. Ho realised tho 
spherical form of the earth, but he under- 
estimated its circumference. When, in 
addition to this, lie over-estimated the 
size of Asia, his idea of the distance he 
must go was about one-third of the correct 
one. It was necessary for lum to find 
some sovereign to support him iu his 
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enterprise. He applied first to John If. 
of Portugal, and then by letters to Henry 
VII. of England. He visited Spain and 
applied to the powerful dukes ol' Medina 
Sidonia and Medina Cell, and this latter 
nobleman referred him to Queen Isabella. 
After some seven years of persuasion, 
journeying, and doubt, the Genoese at 
last succeeded in obtaining the help ho 
required. On Aug. 3, 1492, lie sot out 
from the tn. of Palos with one ship of 
100 tons, the {riant a Maria, and two 
caravels, the Pinta of 50 tons and 
the Nina of 40 tons. He first w ent to the 
Canary Is., and thence, on Sept. 6, tho 
expedition really set out. His men were 
insubordinate and discontented from the 
beginning. Whatever happened they in- 
terpreted in an adverse maitnor. ana the 
variations of the magnetic needle reduced 
them to great terror. On Oct. 12 an is. 
was sighted, and named by O. Ban Sal- 
vador, now probably Watijng Is. Tho 
expedition then cruised in the neighbour- 
hood, discovering Cuba and Hispaniola 
or Espanola (Haiti). On this latter is. 
the Santa Maria w r ent aground, and had 
to he abandoned, and C. was compelled 
to return to Europe with the tw'o caravels. 
Here he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and honours were showered 
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upon him. After six months in Spain, 
he started westward once more, on Sept. 
25, 1493, with a larger squadron and 1500 
men. On this voyage the is. of Dominica 
was discovered. The great explorer, 
however, found the task of governing 
his colonies beyond his power, and after 
vexatious quarrels and illness, he returned 
to Spain in 149G. In 1498 he made his 
third voyage, on which he reached the 
mainland of S. America, though ho had 
coasted it as far as the Orinoco before ho 
discovered its character. Many com- 
plaints had meanwhile been sent home from 
the colonists, and Ferdinand withdrew 
his favour from C. In 1499 a governor 
was sent out to supersede him, and he 
himself returned to Hpain in chains. On 
ins arrival the tide of popular feeling 
ugaiu turned in Ins favour, and lie was 
released with fresii honours, and in 1502 
he made his fourth and last voyage in 
search of the passago to India. After 
exploring the gulf of Moxieo he returned 
to Spain, and d. in none too prosperous 
circumstances at Valladolid. *S 're Fer- 
nando (Vs life of his father (Eng. ed., 
1867), and biographies by Washington 
Irving, J 828; Sir A. Helps, 1809; H. B. 
Adams and 11. \WhmJ 1892; and Sir C. R. 
Markham, 1893. Sec also It. H. Major’s 
trans. of his Select Letters (Hakluyt 
Society), 1847; H. Ilarrissc, Christophe 
Colombo , 1884, and Christophe Colombo 
cfevanl Vhistoire , 1892; M. Andr6, Christo- 
pher Columbus (Eng. trans.), 1928; 
A. de llevesoy, The Discoverer (life and 
adventures) (trans.), 1929; The Voyages: 
Journals of First and Third . and Letters 
concerning the First and Third Voyages 
(including an account of the second 
voyage, by A. Bernaldez), ed. by C. 
Janes, 1930; S. do Madariaga, Christopher 
Columbus, 1939, 1949. 

Columbus, Diego (c. 1480 1520), son 
of Christopher C., b. at Lisbon; in 1484 
wont to Spain with his father, and later 
obtained a post at court. In 1500, at his 
father’s death, ho became admiral of the 
Indies; in 1509 w r ent to Hispaniola, as 
governor of the Indies; in 1520, .alter long 
litigation, inherited his father’s vice- 
royalty. He was recalled from the 
Indies in 1523, and d. at Montalban. 

Columbus, Giacomo, or Diego (c. 1450- 
c. 1515), youngest brother of Christopher, 
b. at Geneva; went to Spain at the news 
of his brother’s discovery, and accom- 
panied him on his second voyage. In 
1493 he commanded the commission 
entrusted with the temporary gov. of 
Hispaniola, but was unsuccessful, and was 
sent back to Spain os a prisoner in 1500. 

Columbus, Samuel (1642-79), Swedish 
author. A favourite pupil of O. Stjem- 
lijelm ( q.v .). He is especially noted for his 
hymns, which are the first genuine ones 
in the language. Among his works are 
Den Bibliske Verld and Odw Suecicee, 
In which ho follows the Ger. poot Opitz. 
.SYe p. D. A. Atterbom, Svcnska diare 
ovhSkaUer, 1841-43. 

Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, 
Lat. writer on agriculture of the first 
century a.d. R, at Gades in Spain, lived 
partly in Syria, but chiefly at Rome; 


probably d. at Tarciitum. He was a con- 
temporary of Seneca. Ilis chief work, 
JJe Re Rusiica, tins fullest anct. treatise 
on practical agriculture, consists of twelve 
books in dactylic hexameters, and is 
addressed to a certain Publius Silvinus. 
The style is easy and copious, but the 
information is often of doubtful accuracy 
and seems to have been derived from 
books. 

Columkille, see Columba, St. 

Column, in architecture, a vertical 
supporting member, cylindrical or ap- 
proximately cylindrical in shape, com- 
posed of stone or of some similar material. 
A (J. normally consists of three parts, tho 
capital, the shaft, and the base, and tho 
two former are always found, whereas the 
early Egyptian and Doric Cs. had no base. 
In the thirtieth tentury n.c. Cs. were in 
use among the Egyptians, and were either 
octagonal or polygonal. In these the 
idea seems often to have arisen from the 
imitation of a bundle of reeds tied 
together. Since, in all Cs., ornament is 
chiefly reserved for the capital, and this 
is tho main decorative feature, it may bo 
mentioned that tho Egyptian capitals 
were generally square, lotus-, or vase- 
shaped, though there was great variety of 
form. In the architecture of Persia and 
Assyria, the C. is an unimportant feature, 
but it is of the highest importance in 
dealing with Gk. and Rom. work. In the 
classic orders the construction of each 
part of the Cs. was strictly according to 
rule, and the highest excellence of pro- 
portion was attained. In the Doric order 
(Rom.) the height of the shaft is six to 
eight. timeR the diameter, in the Rom. 
Ionic eight or nine times, and in tho 
Corinthian about ten times. The dis- 
tinctions of the capitals are also important. 
Tho Doric has a plain squared capital, 
while the Ionic is characterised by its 
volutes, and the Corinthian by its 
leafage, combined with volutes. These 
are the three great, classical orders, and 
Vitruvius speaks of no others. Two 
additional ones, the Tuscan and the 
Composite, are named by post-Renais- 
sanco writers. Of these tne Tuscan is a 
particularly plain form of Doric, and the 
Composite is merely a variation of the 
Corinthian. All these Cs. taper from 
tho base to the capital, while about one- 
third of the way up there is a slight 
swelling (the entasis), designed to prevent 
an optical delusion by which the C. would 
otherwiso appear concave. Cs. ore often 
carved with channels down the shaft, 
knowui as flutings. In Gothic architecture 
the Cs. generally do not taper, and are of 
infinite variety in all parts. Single Cs. 
are often erected to commemorate some 
great, event, e.g . Trajan’s C. and the 
Nelson C. (See illustration, p. 96.) 

Column, military formation in which 
the units are arranged one behind the 
other, 8ev. ranks in depth. When 
military science was less developed, the 
European armies always fought in C., the 
soldiers of Napoleon invariably using this 
formation. The one exception was the 
Eng. Army, which always preferred the 
line. The advent of the breech-loading 
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EXAMPLES OF CAPITALS 
A, Egyptian; 13, Greek; C, Norman. 


rifle, making it still more advantageous 
than formerly to have a long fighting 
front, led to the giving up of the columnar 
formation and the general adoption of the 
line. Reserves, however, still move in C., 
as this method h easier for movement. 
A Brit, battalion in C. has its four com- 
panies disposed one behind the othGr in 
parallel lines, the distance between each 
pair being equal to the front of one com- 
pany. (Many infantry battalions, how- 
ever, now have only three rifle companies, 
the fourth beimf a machine-gun com- 
pany.) In half-C. this distance is halved, 
and in quartei-C. it is reduced to six 
paces. When cavalry are moving in 
squadron C., the four troops which com- 
pose a squadron are arranged one behind 
the other In such a m&nner that a wheel 
to either side would bring them into line. 
There are various other minor distinctions 
of columnar formation, according to the 


kind of troops employed, and tlio term is 
often used somewhat vaguely to describe 
any body of troops moving rapidly. Thus 
we speak of CX of artillery, supply CJs., 
and (Js. uuder the command of a certain 
general. 

Columna Rostrata: 1. The name given 
to the triumphal pillar in the forum at 
Rome commemorating the victory of 
Duillus over the Cathapinl&ns at Mylte in 
200 b.c. The name originated in the 
fact that the column was decorated with 
the beaks (rostra), of the vessels which 
had been captured. 2. A book of this 
name, dealfng with the Brit. Navy, with 
special reference to the Dutch wars, was 
written by Samuel Colli her in 1727. 

Colunga, tn. of Villaviciosa dist., 
Oviedo, Spain, on the N. coast, 20 m. S.K. 
of Gijon, with Ashing and anthracite 
mining industries. Pop. 7800. 

Colutea, genus of leguminous plants. 
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consists of hardy shrubs, all of which arc 
found in S. Europe, in Palestine, and in 
the Himalaya Mts. (!. arborescens, the 
bladder-senna, is often cultivated as an 
ornamental plant. The fruit is an in- 
flated legume, and the leaves are fre- 
quently used in the adulteration of senna. 

Colville, Sir Charles (1770-1 843), Eng. 
general who served In the Irish insur- 
rection of 1798, in the I'errol expedition 
of 1800, the Egyptian expedition of 1801, 
the Peninsular war of 1810-14, and in 
Belgium, 1815. In 1819 he became com- 
mander-in-chief at Bombay, and in 18*28 
governor of Mauritius. 

Colville, Sir Henry Edward (185 2-1907), 
Brit, officer. His first experience of 
active service was in tin* Sudan campaign 
of 1884, where be took part in the engage- 
ments of El Tel* and Tamai. During 
1884-85, he served with the Nile expedi- 
tion, being present at Abu Klca. He was 
acting-commissioner in Uganda from 1 893 
to 1895, and coin mam led the Unyoro 
expedition. Tn 1899 bo went out to the 
Cape at the outbreak of the S. African 
war in command of a brigade of guards. 
11c served under Lord Methuen at the 
battles of Belimnt. Modder R., and 
Magersfonteiu , at t*se arrival of Lord 
Roberts on the scene of action he was 
given command of the 9th Div., and 
assisted in the operations leading up to 
the battle of Paardeberg in Feb. 1900. 
Owing to the unfortunate engagements 
at Sauna's Post in March and at Lindley 
in May, C. was superseded and recalled 
to England in July. Among his pub. 
works arc The History of the Sudan Cam - 
paign (1880) and The Work of the Ninth 
Division (1901). 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), Eng. 
literary and art critic, b. at Norwood. In 
1870 he became director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, and in 1884 keeper of 
the prints and drawings at the Brit. 
Museum. His works include contribu- 
tions to many leading periodicals and to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Landor (1881), Keats (1887). both in the 
English Men of Letters series: A Floren- 
tine Picture- Chronicle (1898); Drawings by 
Old Masters at Oxford (190*2-8): En- 
graving and Engravers in England (1900). 
He has also ed. Selections from Landor 
<188‘2) ; Letters of Keats (1887); Works of 
R. L . Stevenson (Edinburgh ed.) (1894- 
1897); tetters of It. L. Stevenson (1899, 
1911); John Keats : his Life and Poetry , 
his Friends, Critics , and After-fame (1917); 
Memories and Notes (1921), See E. V. 
Lucas, The Colvins and their Friends , 
1928. 

Colwyn Bay, watering-place in Car- 
narvonshire and Denbighshire, Wales, 
4i in. N.E. of Conway, with a fine sandy 
beach. Pop. 21,000. 

Colza, or Rape Oil, non-drying oil, used 
as a lubricant, for burning in lamps, and 
in the manuf. of soap. It is obtained from 
the seeds of Brassica camjiestris oleifera , 
by crushing and pressing, or by the use 
of a solvent. The cake which is left 
forms a valuable food for cattle. The 
oil when fresh is yellow and practically 
tasteless and inodorous, but quickly 

E.E. 4 


becomes rancid. Its sp. gr. is about 
0 91 2. The plant is much cultivated, and 
the oil extracted in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. 

Coma (Gk. deep sloop), condition of 

heavy, unconscious sleep, differing from 
natural sleep in that it is most difficult or 
impossible to rouse the person in a state 
of C. The patient is cither totally in- 
sensible to bis surroundings, or has a dull 
perception of them, with delirium. The 
former kind of C. is brought about by 
diseases of the brain and m cases of 
narcotic poisoning. The second variety 
is observed m many fevers and frequently 
is the termination of them, when the 
patient passes from C. into death. 

Coma Berenices (Berenice’s Hair), in 
astronomy, a small cluster of stars in the 
N. hemisphere near the equinoctial colure. 
It is said to have been so named by Conon 
to console J Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy 
E ner get os, for the loss of a votive lock of 
her hair which had been stolen from the 
temple of Venus. It is mentioned in the 
third century n.c\ by Callimathus and 
Eratosthenes, and its definite location is 
generally ascribed to Tycho Brah6 (1602). 
The cluster lias now been accurately 
measured by Dr. Chase from Yale Obser- 
vatory. 

Comacchio, fort. tn. of Ferrara, Ttaly; 
in the midst of the lagoons (Valh di C.), 
3 in. from the Adriatic, and 28 m. S.E. of 
Ferrara. A bishop’s see. Chief industry, 
eel -fishing, and the extraction of salt,. 
Pop. 9000. 

Comanches, tribe of X. Amur. Indians 
belonging to the stock variously known 
as Shoshonean, Snake, Padouoas, and 
Nimcnim. At different times they have 
inhabited the Snake R. vallev. the Middle 
Loup R. (list., and the Upper Kansas 
ter. (in the eighteenth century',, aud the 
region about the headwaters of the 
Brazos, Colorado, Arkansas, and Missouri 
Rs. In 1867 they were concentrated in 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Valuta Reser- 
vation, Indian Tor., and in 19».t this was 
thrown open to white settlers O' Oklahoma 
Ter. The C. now number a few hundreds, 
and are found in the Kiowa agency, W. 
Oklahoma. They were originally fierce, 
restless, and courageous piairio Indians, 
and were tor long a constant, terror to 
white settlers on tlic Mexican and Texan 
frontiers. In 1783 they were nominally 
subdued by the Sp. commander Anza, but 
continued to give trouble till their final 
surrender in 1875. They speak a pure 
Shoshone dialect, which was formerly 
used by a large number of tribes. 

Comayagua, dept, of Honduras, Central 
America. Mountainous, with some fertile 
plains, and watered by the Sulaco and 
iluinuya Rs. Contains numerous pre- 
historic remains. There is gold and silver 
mining and felling of timber trees in the 
primeval forest. Until 1880 the tn. of C. 
was the can of Honduras. Pop., dept. 
27,000. tn. 4800. 

Comb, toothed toilet i^itminent, used 
for cleaning and arranging the hair, for 
keeping it in position when dressed, and 
ns ornaments for the head. The use of the 
C. is of great antiquity, and specimens 
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have been found in and. Egyptian, Ok., 
Rom. f and early Christian tombs, and in 
Swiss lake-dwellings, being variously 
composed of wood, especially boxwood, 
bone, horn, and ivory. All these materials 
arc still used in the manuf. of Cs., together 
with tortoiseshell, metal, india-rubber, 
xylonite, and celluloid. The one most 
commonly employed is horn, and there 
are two main methods of manuf. For 
both the horn is cut into rectangular 
pieces, damped and heated, and passed 
out flat. In the first method a series of 
fine slits, varying with the size of the 
teeth required, are cut on one side by a 
small circular saw, which has now super- 
seded the ‘atadda* or double bandsaw. 
This involves considerable waste of 
material, but is the only method possible 
in dealing with some substances. The 
second method, known as ‘twinning/ or 
‘parting/ invented by Lyne about 1828, 
utilises the wedges left between the teeth 
of one comb to form the teeth of another, 
so that all waste is avoided. Cs. ot 
vulcanite, xylonite, celluloid, etc., are 
made by moulding the soft material and 
afterwards hardening it. 

Combaconum, or Kumbhakunam, tn. of 
Madras, India, in the Cauvcry delta, 20 m. 
N.E. of Tanjore. It was the a net. cap. 
of the Cliola kings, and is regarded as a 
holy place by the Hindus. There are 
many temples. One pagoda is 147 It. 
high with eleven storeys. One of the 
wntcr-tanks in the tn. is commonly said 
to be filled with w'ater from the Ganges 
every twelve years by a subterranean 
mssage 1200 m. long; and it consequently 
orins a centre of popular attraction. 
iSo vast, a concourse oi devotees enters the 
water that the surface rises some inches. 
There are sixteen pagodas on its banks. 
There is a gov. college. Pop. 60,700. 

Combat, Trial by,' custom in England, 
according to the old laws, by which the 
two parties either in criminal or civil 
eases challenged each other to fight to 
decide the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. The idea was, that if the evi- 
dence were insufficient the result of the 
combat would declare the actual truth. 
If the ease were a criminal one, the 
parties themselves fought., unless one of 
the two was a woman, or unfit in any way 
by reason of age or infirmity. In civil 
casefl they were allowed to employ 
champions. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century this custom was 
abolished, owing to the decision in the 
case of Ashford v. Thornton. 

Combe, George (1788-18.78), phrenolo- 
sfc and philosopher, b. in Edinburgh, 
is w T orks include Essays on Phreno- 
logy (1819); The Phrenological Journal 
(founded 1824); The Constitution of Man 
(1828), his ablest work; Notes on the 
United States of North America , etc. 
(1841); Notes on the Reformation of 
Germany (1846). See life by C. Gibbons, 
1878. 

Combe, William *(1741-1823), Eng. 
author: early life was that of an adven- 
turer, later years being passed chiefly 
within the ‘rules' of the King's Bench 
prison. He is chiefly remembered as the 


author of The Three Tales of 1>r. Syntax ; 
tlie first, in search of the picturesque 
(illustrated by Rowlandson), came out in 
the Poetical Magazine in 1809 and on- 
wards, and was brought out. separately 
in 1812; the second, in search of consola- 
tion, was pub. in 1820; the third, iu 
search of a wife, in 1821 ; and Johnny 
(fuse Genus, the Foundling of the late Dr. 
Syntax, followed In 1822. His Diabolical , 
pub. either in 1776 or 1777, w r us an imita- 
tion of Le Sage, and although Inferior to 
the work of that author, was a great 
success. His letterpress for Rowlandson’s 
Dance of Death and Dance of Life appeared 
in 1815 (or 1814) and 1816 respectively. 
See Harold Child’s account of the collab- 
oration of C. with Rowlandson in Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature , xiv. 
217-20. 

Comber, tn. of Refund in co. Down. 
There are flax mills and distilleries. Pop. 
2600. 

Combermere, Sir Stapleton Cotton, sixth 
Baronet, first Viscount (1773-1865), field 
marshal. At twenty-one years of ago C. 
commanded the Bill Dragoon Guards, 
lie served through the campaign against 
Tippoo Sahib in 1799, including the battle 
ot Alalavelly and t he siege of Sermgapatam. 
in 1808 he was dispatched to Lisbon, 
where he won great distinction in active 
service. Ho was second in command 
under Lord Wellington, and led the 
famous charge of Je Marchant’s and 
Anson’s heavy brigades in 1812. In 1826 
he besieged and took Rbaratpur, a fort 
which twenty-two years earlier had 
resisted even Gen. Lake’s skdi and was 
indeed, deemed impregnable. It was for 
this exploit that lot received his viscounty. 

Combes, Justin Louis Emile (1835- 
1921), Fr. statesman ot the Democratic 
party. In 1885 he was elected to the 
Senate, where his vigorous attacks upon 
clericalism brought him into prominence, 
lie was elected vice-president ol the 
Senate in 1891, and later, wheu Wuldcck- 
Rousscau resigned ho was asked to 
form a ministrv . This period was chiefly 
remarkable for the attacks on the Church, 
which C. desired to separate from the 
State. He made public speeches against 
the Vatican, and lost no opportunity of 
belittling the power of t he Church. What 
NVuldeek-Kou.shCuu had outlined C. and 
Rriand (y.r.) carried into effect. Ho 
resigned with ins colleagues in 1895. 
His political nickname was ‘le Petit PGre/ 
Among his literary productions is Une 
Campagne Imquc. He was iu tho Briand 
Cabinet of 1915-16. 

Combin, Grand-Combin^ or GrafTeneire, 
peak between Italy and Switzerland. It 
is in tho Pennine Alps, atid lies E. of tho 
Great St. Bernard, 9 m. B.E. of Martigny. 
Elevation 14,168 ft. 

Combination, Laws of* Till 1824 tho 
laws known by tin's name forbade as 
common law misdemeanours any com- 
bination of masters or workmen to raise 
or lower wages, or to increase or diminish 
the hours or quantum of work. There 
were, in addition, some thlrty-flve statutes 
directed to the prohibition of combinations 
of workmen against masters. An Act 
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passed in 1824 repealed all these laws, the Combined Operations Command, formed 
rationale of widen was the removal of all in Britain during the Second World War 
restraints on trade, and forbade all such and consisting of personnel of all three 
combinations as were characterised by lighting services. Its primary function 
some element of violent interference. The was to provide training for amphibian 
effect of the Act, whether anticipated by warfare, which comprises all kinds of 
its framers or not, was to legalise the offensive action from small raids to largo 
formation of trades unions for the purpose assault landings. It was also the duty of 
of controlling masters m the mode of the command to plan and carry out raids 
conducting their business. Some limita- on the coasts of .the enemy. A combined 
tions on this result were enacted by a operation is defined as one in which ‘two 
repealing Act passed the following >ear, or more of the fighting services co-operate 
but there are now no laws ngainst com- in order to strike the enemy with the' 
binations other than the common or maximum of effect at a chosen place and 
statuto law against such as amount to a chosen moment The (J. O. O. had its 
criminal conspiracies, as to which see own troops of which the ‘commandos’ 
Conspiracy', formed a notable part. Combined opora- 

Combination, in mathematics, set Fr:it- tions uro ail inevitable consequence of 
mutations ami CoMRlNATiONS. sea power. Drake in the W. Indies in 

Combinatorial Analysis, branch of 1585, and Howard and Essex at Cadiz in 
mathematics concerned with a variety 159fi, showpd how a combination of sea 
of problems in theory of numbers, algebra, and land forces could inflict much damage 
and geometry, that is of considerable use on the enemy. Some ‘conjunct expedi- 
in the theory of probability. Sec Perm r- tions,’ to give them their eightcenth- 
tations and COMBINATIONS. century name, achieved permanent results. 

Combine, term used in industrial warfare e.(/. the capture of Gibraltar by Hooke and 
to donote temporary federation of cm- Byng (17041, of Quebec by Wolfo (1709), 
ployers, usually in any particular industrv and of Cape Town (1795). Some, like 
or related ind.uMi for the purpose of the expeditions to Walclieien (1809) and 
protecting their comma n interest s, whether in the Gallipoli (1915), were lailures. Yet 
by keeping up the price of commodities others, like the destruction of eighty 
produced by them, or by reducing wages Fr. ships in St. Malo (1758), were raids 
or the hours of labour, or by auy other designed to inflict loss in men, ships, and 
way. Such a federation was formed in stores. It is in this latter category that 
London in 1911 ot a great number ol all combined operations against the Gcrs. 
employers in entirely different indnstnes fell until nearly the end of 1942, when an 
l»v way of mutual protection against the Anglo-Aruer. army, supported by nnmer- 
oilocts of the very prevalent strikes of that mis ships an'* aircraft, landed in Fr. N. 
year. The basic principle of a O. is that Africa (Nov. 1942) and, by so doing, 
of defence, and therefore it is to be dis- altered the course of tho war. Theretofore 
tiugiiiflhcd from a trust which is an j no more had been attempted than raids 

amalgamation for all or most purposes, • in varying strength on enemy coasts 
usually with the ultimate object of lorciug from Norway to France and Libya, 
up tho price of certain articles. AO., how- i though some, like the raid on St. Nozaire 
ever, is not always of a temporary nature. 1 in March VH2, made lust. The first, 
but sometimes denotes a consolidation of 1 troops speeiheally chosen for raiding were 
business interests, practically analogous independent companies formed from 
to a cartel, a merger (r/.r.), or a trust, volunteers from all the regiments of 
The permanent O. is either ‘ horizontal* or the regular army and trained for urgent 
‘vertical.’ The horizontal G. is tho result use against the Gera, in Norway. From 
of the union of a number of linns doing these companies was developed the idea 
similar business who wish to organise of forming guerrilla bands known as 
their production on the samo basis and commandos from the Boer war parallel, 
to profit from the technical improvement It, has been officially stated that com* 
whioh a united effort makes possible, maiulos were formed, because at the 
Tho vertical C. is that which exists time (June 1940) there was no existing 
between firms dealing with tho saino unit, ot the Brit. Army which could he 
material but at different, stages in its made available for raiding operations, 
manuf. This combination between the j for the most stringent economy in weapons 
interests of producer and manufacturer , had to be exercised, everything being 
tends to suppress the middlemen's | subordinated to the task of organising 
profits. Vertical Ca. are common in i the defence of the Brit. Isles against 
Germany and tho U.S.A., and they have invasion. When the independent corn- 
increased in England since tho First panics were replaced by special service 
World War, notably among the industries battalions, and these in their turn were 
connected with iron, steel, shipbuilding, converted into the commandos, tho 
paper, and soap. If tlie C\ is not the original conception of their tactical use 
result of absorption of the smaller in- was preserved, f.e. that thoy were to be 
dustrios by tho larger, one company, nraphihiow and learn first and foremost 
known as tho holding company, may to co-opera * with the navy. Tho physi- 
somotimos hold controlling shares in each col conditions of commando trainiug 
of the other constituent companies in the were strenuous, but not beyond the 
C. A C. may exist between a number of endurance of men wbo had passed a 
unrelated businesses such as occurred severe medical test. Among tho most 
with tho famous Btinnes group in post- notable commando raids organised by 
war Germany. C. O. C. were tho raid on Bruneval 
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radiolocation apparatus, which was sue- brailles du Limousin between Creuse and 
ccssfully destroyed Feb. 27-28, 1942; Cher, the other a (list, called La Com- 
tlie raid on Vaagso, Norway (March brailles de Bourgogno, consisting of 
1942), which resulted in a minor battle wooded hills. 

over the fjords and some desperate Combustion may be said to be chemical 
street lighting; the raid on St. Nazaire action accompanied by tho production of 
(also in March 1942), the chief features of heat and light. If heat and light are 
which were the smashing of the lock-gates produced without an accompanying 
by blowing up the ship Cctmbdtown filled chemical action, C. Is not taking place, 
with explosives and the tiring of delayed For example, tho carbon thread in an 
action torpedoes; the destruction of a electric glow lamp is never in a state of 
largo fish-oil factory on the Lofoten Is. C. or burning although it glows, because 
(March 1941); a raid by guerrillas landing it is in vacuo , and therefore undergoing 
from the sea on Gen. Rommel’s head- no chemical change. If the amounts of 
quarters at Beda Littoria and on tho It. heat and light developed in a chemical 
headquarters atCvrene, Libya (Nov. 1941); action are small, then the C. is said to bo 
the storming of Diego-Suarez in Mada- slow or incipient. On the other hand, 
gascar (May 1942); and the great raid on should tho amount bo great, then it is 
Dieppe (Aug. 18-19, 19 42). This last- said to bo rapid or active. The phlogistic 
named operation was an ambitious theory was generally held until 1 7 7/> to 
venture involving an attack by over explain the theory of O. According to 
/iOOO Canadian troops, aided by the navy this theory, all bodic9 which were com- 
and tho R.A.F., the attack extending hustible contained a principle called 
from Berneval and Belleville-sur-Mer to phlogiston. According as the amount of 
Varengevillo (see also under Commando; i phlogiston contained was largo or small, 
Dieppe Raid). j so it was thought would the O. bo rapid 

Combining Weight or Equivalent of any ! or slow. As a metal, for example, burned 
clement is tho number of units of weight ! it was regarded as giving off this phlogis- 
of that element which will react cither j (oil into tho air. The material left, which 
directly or Indirectly with one of the same , we know to bo the oxide of the metal, was 
units of weight of hydrogen. It is not ! in those days called the calx. So calx 
possible always to make hydrogen com- ! together with phlogiston was considered 
pounds of all tho metals, so sometimes j to form a metal. Boyle showed that tho 
the standard of comparison is taken os | calx was heavier than tho metal, so that 
oxygen or even chlorine. But by the law phlogiston, if it existed, must have 
of reciprocal proportions {sen Chemistry) ' negative weight, but when it was proved 
it is easy then to determine the equivalent (hat water was formed by the <\ of 
of the element; for the combining pro- hydrogen in oxygen, tho phlogiston theory 
portions oxygen aud chlorine with hy- was finally abandoned towards the end of 
drogen are respectively 8 and 3o*.» the eighteenth century. In processes of 
(approximately). Occasionally 0. Wa. of C. it is usual to refrard one body as being 
elements are the same as their atomic combustible and the other as the sup- 
weights, although this is hy no means porter of C. In this connection the sur- 
universally true, e.g. the equivalents of j rounding substance is regarded as tile 
carbon, oxygen, and sulphur are (5, 8, , supporter. Now the atmosphere is the 
aud 16 respectively, while their atomic most familiar supporter of C., and it is 
weights are 12, lfi, and 32. But from usual therefore to term bodies as being 
this it may be seen that the atomic weight combustible or incombustible according 
is either the same as the equivalent w eight, as they will or will not burn in air. 
or is a multiple of it, the multiple depend- Similarly It is usual to talk of other gases 
ing on the valency of the element. See as being, combustiblo if they will bum 
Chemistry, and Atom and Atomic in air, and as being supporters of C. if 
Theory. bodies that burn in air will burn in them. 

Combles, tn. of France, in the dept, of But scientifically this Is Incorrect. For 
Somme. During the First World War example, hydrogen will burn In air or 
severe fighting took place about C. during oxygen, but oxygen will also burn In 
the 1016 battle of the Somme. The Fr. hydrogen; coal gas burns in air, but air 

and Brit, actually met in C. on Sept. 20, cun be made to burn in coal gas. Slmi- 

driving the Gers. before them. Tho tiers, larly it must be remembered that air or 
swept over C. in their final advance of oxygen is not necessary for C.. e.g. hy- 
March 1918, and in the Allies’ counter- drogen will burn in chlorine, 
offensive held it with great determination During any process of 0. heat Is evolved 
during Aug., its military importance and a certain temp, reached. These are 
being entirely due to its being the only two separate features which are lm- 

tn. in that area. Owing to pressure on portant. The temp. is, of course, 

both flanks, however, they were cventu- measured with the aid of a thermometer, 
ally forced to abandon it. C. has tho amount of heat in calorics. Now tho 
breweries and weaving industries. Pop. temp, may vary according as the C. is 
900. slow or rapid, but the; heat of C. is always 

Combourg, tn. in tho N.W. of France, the same for the same two substances, 
situated in the dept, of Ille-et-Vilaine, Thus iron rusting in air is a process of slow 
24 m. S.S.E. of St. Malo. Chateaubriand C. f and because of this the heat is radiated 
lived in the feudal castle at C. as a youth, away without any appreciable rise in 
Pop. 4600. temp. If, however, iron is heated and 

Gombrailles, name of two dists. in placed in oxygen, the C. is rapid, the 
France, oue a plateau called La Com- temp, consequently rises greatly, because 
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tho heat is evolved quickly, and light is 
developed and C. manifested. Hut in 
both cases the total amount of heat 
evolved is the same. Therefore the 
difference between slow and active C. is 
not in the amount of heat developed, but 
in the temp, which is attained. It is 
necessary to raise every substance to a 
detinite temp, before it will take part in 
C., and that temp, is called the ignition 
point. Some substances are spontaneously 
inilammablc, because this point is in their 
ease below the normal temp, of the atmo- 
sphere. If the temp, produced by the C. 
of two substances bo higher than their 
ignition point, then those substances, 
having started to burn, will continue 
without further application of heat. This 
is the usual process of t\, and the chemical 
reactions in these cases are exothermic, 
?.c. are accompanied by the evolution of 
heat. If tho ignition point be higher 
than the temp, produced, then heat must 
be continuously supplied in order that 
tho process may l>o continued. This is 
because heat is absorbed in these chemical 
reactions, which fall under the heading 
endothermic. An interesting illustration 
of this is the case oi nitrogen and oxygen. 
They can be ignited by the electric spark, 
but the ignition point, of nitrogen in 
oxygen is higher than the teuip. produced ; 
therefore the inflammation docs not 
spread to surrounding particles. If the 
ignition point were lower than the temp, 
produced, then the first. Hash of lightning 
in the atmosphere would have started a 
conflagration which would have removed 
all the oxygen from the air, replacing it 
by oxides of nitrogen, so rendering life 
impossible. When a fuel is burnt in a 
furnace or in an internal -C. engine, the 
carbon burns and passes oft as carbon 
dioxide (C() a ), the ljvdrogc.n burns and 
forms water (lI a O), which passes off as 
eteam, and the sulphur (if it is present) 
forms into sulphur dioxide (SO a ). If air 
is not present in large enough quantities, 
the carbon is not completely burned and 
passes off as carbon monoxide (CO); this 
Is the case in Internal-C. engines, and is 
tho reason why the exhaust gases of the 
automobile are so deadly, since curbon 
monoxide is a. very poisonous gas. In 
order to ascertain the state of C. of u 
furnace of large boilers, the amount of 
CO a in the Hue gases is automatically 
recorded, the aim being to mako tho por- 
contftgo of this gas as high ns possible, 
under which condition the fuel is burnt 
most economically or, in other words, the 
most air and the least, fuel are being 
burnt. This point is important in large 
electricity-generating stations in securing 
the greatest efficiency in the plant. In 
the flue gases the percentage of CO, 
sought by boiler engineers is from 10 to 
14 per cent. The percentage of fuel 
wasted between these two points is from 
10 to 20 per cent more fuel being wasted 
at the lower percentage of CO*. In the 
case of tho intcrual-C. engine the per- 
centage of CO* in the exhaust gases 
cannot bo regulated definitely, sIdco this 
would cause a lo6s of power due to the 
difference of pressure between the inlet 


and exhaust valves. For further in- 
formation see Flame; Spontaneous 
Combustion. 

Comedia, term used in old Sp. drama, 
meaning a tragedy or comedy in three 
acts. It can be divided into two sec- 
tions: (1) Comedia dc capa y espada , 
represented actors of middle class life in 
everyday incidents. The characters were 
clothed in ordinary dress — the cloak and 
sword of the civilian. ( 2) Comedia dc 
ft afro, or dc rttido, played by kings and 
princes. The actors wore very richly 
dressed, and dramatic scenes were chosen. 

Com6die Francaise, official name of the 
Theatre Francois, the national theatre of 
Franco, which dates its estab. from the 
year 1680, though we may carry it a little 
larthor hack. In 1658 Molifcre’s company, 
placing under the name of L’lllustre 
Theatre, (putted the pro vs. and settled 
in Pans. At that time a rival company 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne already held 
the field, but Louis XIV., who early took 
the new company under his protection, 
ordcied the two to amalgamate in 1680 
under the name of La (J. F. This theatre, 
1 hen the only one lelt, in Paris, received 
an ann. subsidy of ] 2,000 livres from the 
king. In 1687 the C. F. moved from the 
rue CJucnegaud to more commodious 
quarters in what is now known as the 
rue de l’Ancienne-C 'om^die, where a 
large house had been built for it. Here it 
remained for nearly ninety years, pro- 
ducing llio pla>s of Moliere and of con- 
temporary dramatists. Jn 1771 the 
< \ F. was removed to the Tuilenes, 
where the company pla\ed in a hall built 
oil tho site of the Hotel de Cond6, after- 
wards to be rebuilt as the Od6on. It 
remained here during the early part of the 
revolution, but political events led to 
such dissensions that a split occurred 
about 1790, which led to the break-up of 
tho old Francaise and the estab. of two 
rival companies, the Theatre do la 
Nation and tat Theatre de la Pepubliquo. 
These came to an end in a few years, and 
a gap occurs in the. hist, of ti e company 
until 1802, when it was re-esiab. by an 
edict of Napoleon. When at Moscow in 
1812, Napoleon pub. a "urtlier decree, 
giving full regulations for the conduct of 
the theatre, and these regulations, with 
slight modifications, still govern the 
theatre. Sound films, however, have 
modified the veto on membersappearing 
on any other stage. In March 1900 the 
<\ F. was set on Are. and a considerable 
portion was destroyed, though the papers 
and works of art were saved. A grant of 
220,000 francs was promptly made by the 
gov., and the work of rebuilding was 
immediately carried out. Many of the 
most eminent Fr. actors and actresses of 
recent years, whether of comedy or 
tragedy, have made their d6but at the 
C. F. or h»*\ e been connected with it dur- 
ing part of their careers, c.y. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who made her first appearance 
there in 1862 and for nearly twenty years 
belonged to the company; Coquelin aim", 
whose association w ith this theatre lasted 
for over thirty years; H^jane, Jane Had- 
ing, Mounot-Suily, Adrienne Lecouvrcur, 
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lHimcsnil, La Claron, Talma, Mars, 
and the Guitrys. The State owns the 
Theatre Franca ise and grants it to tlio 
( ’omfedie with certain funds for mainten- 
ance, and with an administrator who is 
appointed by the minister of lino arts. 
Students after matriculation at the Con- 
servatoire may become /nnsionnaires and 
receive a contract. Later they can be- 
come, and remain, sort eta ires (i.e. pen- 
stonrtaircs co-opted l>y the partner- 
members). The training of the young 
players is severe; they must be versed in 
all style* of Fr. acting to deal with the 
classic repertory of the Com&die, both to 
deliver the exacting tragic tirades (e.g. of 
Kacine) on the one hand, and on the other 
to catch the very spirit of Moliere. 
On the evening of Oct. 20, 1030, the C. F. 
celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its oilieial creation. Its 
leading artistes are content, mainly be- 
cause their position enables them to earn 
extra money elsewhere and on the films, 
to receive from the C. F. no more than an 
average of £800 a year. Its traditions 
and fame ensure steady receipts, and it 
has the privilege of engaging at a very 
modest salary the prize-winners at the 
Conservatoire, who, as indicated above, 
are given a free dramatic training by the 
State and are bound to accept engage- 
ments offered at the C. F. In addition to 
these advantages it has an ann. subsidy 
of some £8000. See Fournier’s Le ThMtre. 
Francais; Do Julleville’s Jlist<rry of French 
Literature, 1900. which not only deals fully 
with the literature of the period, but 
nNo supplies an excellent bibligraphy: 
.1. Claretie, La Cow f die Fran guise de WHO 
(t 1900 , 1901; F. Sarcey, A Company of 
Arturs, 1920; L. Dubech. La Contrite 
FranQaise d*aujovrd’hni, 1926; and S. 
fcdaud. La Comcdie FranQaise, 1930. 


and finally settled at Lissa, where ho 
supported himself by teaching Lat. It 
was here that he worked out the educa- 
tional system which was to make him 
famous, and produced his Didactica 
magna in 1682, the year in which ho was 
chosen eider of the Moravian Brethren. 
The year before this ho had pub. tho 
Janua linguarum rescrata, written in Lat. 
and Moravian, which had securely ostah. 
his reputation. This work was trans. 
into twelve European languages and sev. 
oriental ones. It was followed in 1683 by 
the Jan me linguarum restihulum, which 
formed an introduction to it. In 1641 



Comedy, see Drama. 

Comedy Theatre, London theatre, situ- i 
nted in Panton Street, llavmarket. It is | 
a small building, holding no more than 

1200 of an audience, and was opened in he was Invited to England by the Parlia- 
1881 with a comic opera. La Mascotte . ment, on the suggestion of Hartlib, to 
For sev. years thiM was followed by other assist in the reformation of public ednoa- 
operas. Hawtrey. Decrbohm Tree, tional methods. The outbreak of the 
Marion Terry. Penley. Winifred Emery, l <‘ml war put a stop to this design, and C. 
Violet Cameron, Cyril Maude, and Maxine , went on to Sweden, from which country 
Elliott are a lew well-known actors and \ he had received an invitation to aid in 


actresses who have appeared on the i the same work. Oxenstjerna, tho great 
boards of this theatre, and Jerome, Swedish minister, commissioned him to 


Barrie, Pinero, G mod j . Fitch, and Sutro | prepare a plan for tho regulation of 
are some of the playwrights whose works Swedish schools, and settled him ot 
have been produced in it. Killing with a pension. Itere ho remained 

Comenius (properly Komenski), until 1648, when he returned once more 
Johannes Amos (1 “i92-1671), distin- to Lissa, and was made Moravian bishop 
guished scholar and educational reformer, of that tn. In 16.3(1 he Went as eduea- 
wus b. at Comna, in Moravia, or, accord- lional reformer to Hungary. Here he 
ing to another account, Niwnitz in the found time to put together his Orbis 
same dist. Bis patents were poor sensualn/m jtictus (1G58), the first hook 
adherents of the Moravian Brethren, which tried to instruct children by pio* 
Having studied at llerhnrn (1612) and tores. In 1656 Lissa was attacked and 
at Heidelberg, and having made a tour sacked by the Poles, nnd C. again lost his 
through England and Holland, C. became house and books. He found a refuge at 
rector of the Moravian (school at Prerau Amsterdam, where he remained till his 
in 1614. After that he was made pastor death. lie was buried at Naarden. In 
at Fnlneck, where he remained until 1621, his Fansophim jrrodromus (1630) ho 
when the tn. was taken and sacked by the attempted to give an encyclopedic digest 
imperialists, his house and library being of the humanistic learning of his time, 
destroyed. He wandered into Poland, In theology he was a fervent evangelical, 
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and pub. sev. works on his own sect. 
Towards the end of his life he inclined 
greatly towards mysticism under the 
influence of Doehmo. See S. ri. Laurie, 
John Arnos Comenius: Life and, Educa- 
tional f Tories, 1881; M. VV. Keatinge 
(trans.). The Great Didactic, 1896; P. 
Monroe, Vomenius and the Ecu i wrings of 
Educational Reform , 1900; amd It. F. 
Young, Comenius in England , 1932. 

Comet, heavenly body of a luminous 
and nebulous appearance which ap- 
proaches to and recedes irom the snn. 
The name is derived from the Ok. 
hairy, a name bestowed on these bodies 
because they generally possess a ‘tail’ or 
‘tails’; this tail in anct. times also being 
called a beard when the train preceded 
the nucleus, as is the ease when the O. is 
receding from the sun. Most Cs. are 
divided into three parts, the nucleus and 
the coma, which together form the head 
of tile ()., and the tail. It is impossible to 
exactly define the Limits of each of these 
parts, as they shade gradually into the 
other; quite often, too, a C. is without a 
tail, others again (as e.g. that of Chescaux, 
1744) may have half a dozen. The 
nucleus is the biighuesr portion, the coma 
which surrounds it is ft hazy area of light, 
while the tail becomes more and moie 
faiut and attenuated until it fades out. 
How attenuated is the matter that com- 
poses a (J. may be judged by the fact that 
stars have repeatedly been seen through 
the thickest parts, and that the earth has 
passed through the tail of a C. without 
any observable effect. Thus Sir J. 
Herschel records that in 1832 he saw a 
group of stars of the sixteenth magnitude 
through almost the centre of Biela's O. 
The composition of a C. as revealed by 
the spectroscope (which was ftrst success- 
fully applied to determine the constitution 
of Cs. Uy Sir Win. iluggins in 1868) is of 
extreme tenuity, while metallic lines, 
such as thoso of sodium and iron, have 
been observed in the spectrum of the 
nucleus. The spectrum of a C. also 
shows that the light is partly reflected 
sunlight and partly original. About 800 
Cs. have been recorded, the larger portion 
of them being telescopic only. More 
than half this number have had their 
orbits calculated, and arc found to move 
in one or other of throe out of the four 
conic sections, i.e. an ellipse, a parabola, 
or a hyperbola (see illustration). The 
number of Cs, moving on elliptical orbits 
is comparatively few, being about eighty. 
These short-period Cs. may be expected 
to return to the sun and therefore neces- 
sarily belong to the solar system (a.v.). 
Chief among these are Biela’s, Ehcke’s, 
and Halley's Cs. The rest of the Cs. 
move in parabolic paths, except about 
half a dozen, which, as the result of per- 
turbations, have a hyperbolic movement. 
Os. break up by tho expulsion of matter 
from the head of the C. Largo Cs. such as 
Holley's C. emit fresh matter formiug 
now tails at each approach to the sun. 
The present view is that the cause of t.he 
expulsion is electrical in origin. The 
head of the C. contains reservoirs of tho 
gases identified by spectroscopic analysis, 


and as meteoric masses are found to 
contain hydrogen and other gases it is 
considered that the head of the C. is 
composed of meteors. Ultimately the 
C, will cease to exist when all the gases 
in its reservoir have been lost. One of 
the more recently discovered Cs. appeared 
on June 23, 1927, known as Pons- 
Winnecke, after its discoverer. A mem- 
ber of the Jupiter family, its nearest 
distance from the earth on that occasion 
was about 3,500,000 in., tho closest 
approach of a C. in tho past few centuries. 
Its period is six years. Regarded merely 
spectacularly and historically, Cs. have 
ever been the object of man’s curiosity 



and sometimes liis fear. Thus the dream 
of Julius Uflesar and the battle of Hastings 
were believed to have been heralded by 
Cs., a representation of tho latter C. 
appearing in the Baycux tapestry. The 
Bayeux C. lias been shown by calculation 
to have indubitably been Halley’s C., and 
it is conjectured that Halley’s C., was tho 
ouc recorded by the Chinese annals as 
having appeared in 240 and 87 B.c. Tho 
periodic return of certain Cs. has been 
useful in fixing or confirming historical 
dates, that of Halley being the first to 
return jus predicted, viz. in 1759 ( see 
H alley’s Comet). Tho most spectacu- 
lar of the Cs. of the nineteenth century 
was that found by Donati on June 2, 
1858. It stretched o\er a space of 40°, 
or nearly a quarter of the sky, and its 
maximum width was about 10°. See 
Meteors n ;d Solar system. 

Comfrey, Symphytum officinale , plant 
of tho Borage family. It has hairy leaves 
and white or purple flowers. Both leaves 
and root aro useful in medicine. 

Comillah, tn. in the prov. of E. Bengal, 
Pakistan, in the Chittagong div. It is 
situated on the R. tiunti. Pop. 30,000. 
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Comines, tn. of the Non! dept., France, 
on the It. L>s, near Lille, with textile 
industry. Pop. 6400. 

Comines, Philippe de la Clyte, Sire de 
(1445—1500 1 . Fr. statesman and chronicler, 
b. at. the chateau de Comities, near Lille. 
In 1464 he entered the service of Charles 
the Bold, hut soon showed a desire to 
enter the service of Louis XI. of France, 
his master’s adversary. He did this in 
147*2, and, the tempers of the two agreeing 
admirably, he soon rose in favour. On 
the death of Louis in 1483, C. was made 
one of the counsel in regency, but he in- 
curred the displeasure of Anne de lleau- 
jeu, and was condemned to lose all his 
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i states. However, O. was far too brave 
and experienced a man to be kept long 
in disgrace, and Charles VIII. soon re- 
called him. In 1493 we find him taking 
part in the treaty of Vercelli and engaged 
on other diplomatic business. After 
holding sow offices under Louis XII.. 
he d , at Ids ca-»tle of Argenton. His 
Mtmoires form n complete critical survey 
of the politics of the time. They are 
characterised by ^ igour and most acute 
observation and insight. Their psy- 
chological perception and vivid style 
unite to give them a rare value. 

Cominform, the name given to the 
revival on Oct. 5, 1947. of the Communist 
International or Comintern (which had 
been formally disbanded on May 15, 1943) 
by nine European Communist Parties 
who, on that date announced their 
decision to set up an ‘ Information Bureau ’ 
(whence the name O.) in Belgrade. 
Between 1924-29, as the Soviet grew in 
power, the C. was increasingly drawn into 
the factional struggles through which 
Stalin gradually consolidated his personal 
dictatorship inside Russia — against 
Trotsky, Bukharin, and others, and 
gradually the dependence of International 


Communism on tho Soviet Union became 
more explicit. During those years froo 
public discussion of Comintern policy 
began to disappear, and since 1929, when 
Stalin’s nominees, Molotov, Maniulsky, 
and Kuusinen assumed tho control of the 
Comintern apparatus, the C. has been 
exclusively an instrument of the Russian 
State and public discussion has played 
no part in the formation of Comintern 
policy. The dissolution of the Comintern 
in 1943 — dictated bv its propagandist 
effect on Allied public opinion — was 
entirely to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, for tho central direction and 
control of all Communist parties from a 
single source in Moscow remained 
unaltered. When tho Second World War 
ended Communists tried to convert tho 
National Liberation Fronts into National 
Front Govs, in which they could still 
retain the essential power, even if by 
remote control. But except in E. Europe, 
under tho shadow of the Red Army ( r/.r. ), 
this transformation could not ho effected, 
for the fall of Hitler had removed tho bond 
which united Catholics, Socialists, and 
Christians generally in resistance. Hence 
the necessity to revive tho Comintern in a 
disguised form. Tho O. is intended to 
keep before public, opinion the fart that 
| ( 'omniunism is an international movement 
w orking to a plan — and to exaggerate the 
•'•tqgigth of tho movement in the eyes of 
its T)up porters and its enemies. In this 
! respect the C. lias not been unsuccessful, 
j for there I-, scarcely any political disturb- 
! unco from Alexandria to Bogota or from 
i Burma to Indonesia which lias not been 
I attributed to the machinations of the (J. 

1 and in this sense tho (’. has proved a most 
effective weapon in psychological warfare. 
But so far the existence of tho C.. by an 
ironically dialectical process, has on 
balance damaged the Communist cause 
far more than promoted it. Opposition 
to tho Soviet Union has always been most 
[firmly rooted in the belief ‘that she Is 
| planning and supporting a world-wide 
1 revolutionary movement. The Oomin- 
I tern was dissolved mainly in order to 
| destroy tho popular ground for that 
belief. By founding tho C., how r ever 
blameless and nugatory its real activities, 
the Communists have resurrected the old 
spectre at the very moment when it can do 
most damage to tliemselvos. The part 
played by the C. in speeding tho passage 
of the Economic Co-operation Act through 
tho Amer. Congress w r as some evidence of 
this fact, while at the same time leading 
public opinion to conolude’that the C. was. 
as its name implied, little more than tho 
information bureau of some nine Com- 
munist parties. The functions of the 
Communist International in directing and 
supporting the activities of world Com- 
munism remain, as before, the responsi- 
bility of tho Russian State, a fact which 
was mado evident in 1948 by the conflict 
with Marshal Tito over the industrialisa- 
tion policy of Yugoslavia. The purposo 
for which the C. was founded was to 
exaggerate the strength and importance 
of world Communism, but by succeeding 
in tills purpose, the C. has largely con- 
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tributed to the sueoesH of the policies 
which its sponsors wish to frustrate. 

Comintern, popular name of the Third 
or Communist International. It was 
founded in 1919 in Moscow for the 
organisation of the revolutionary forces 
of the world. Membership obliged ad- 
herents to press vigorously all communist 
activities in each affiliated country. 
During the Second World War the C. 
proved more of a liability than an asset 
to Russia, and it voluntarily dissolved 
il self on May 15, 1943, when the Pre- 
sidium of the executive committee of the 
(’. decided that unity in tho struggle 
against Germany could best be achieved 
by the ‘vanguard of the working-class 
movement in each separate country, 
working within the framework of its own 
country.’ In fact it had held no congress 
since 1935, while its executive had, with 
only very limited success, continued the 
role of mentor to tho Communist parties 
in other countries. Tills dissolution did 
aiot, however, mean that tho influence of 
Moscow over the Communist movement 
In foreign lands would disappear, but it 
was evident to Moser) w that the formal 
existence of iuc <J. ind "erred as a rallying 
point for the reactionary forces in other 
states. See. also Anti-Comintern Pact; 
Com inform. 

Comiso, tn. in the prov. of Syracuse in 
Sicily. It is 13 m. W. of Ragnsa, has 
paper manuf. and a pop. of 33,000. 

Comitan, tn in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, close to the Guatemalan border, 
the centre of a large trade in sugar and 
cattle, and making a strong brandy from 
a maguey plant. Pop. 16,000. 

Comitia, constitutional meetings of the 
Rom. people, summoned and presided 
o\cr by a magistrate. These meetings 
arc to be distinguished from the contiones, 
where the people gathered informally to 
receive some announcement from the 
magistrate. In the C. the people 
assembled in regular order and the object 
was the decision l>v vote of some question 
of legislation. The O. soon lost their 
representative character, and their im- 
portance declined. There were three 
kinds of C., named according to the way 
in which the people were arranged. These 
were: (1) The C. curmta , the original 
form of assembly, which first consisted 
in the meeting of the patricians in their 
. thirty curiee , or wurds. On the breaking 
down of the distinction between patricians 
and plebeians, this assembly lost its 
distinctive character. Though it still 
retained one or two unimportant, privi- 
leges, most of its duties were transferred 
to (2) the C. centuriata, an assembly of 
the whole people in their couturies as 
arranged by fServius Tullius. To this 
king is ascribed the div. of the people into 
five classes, according to the amount of 
property they possessed, and the div. of 
each class into hundreds. To this body, 
tho chief power belonged during the 
republic. It elected the higher magis- 
trates, e.ff. tho consuls anti censors; gave 
judgment In special cases of appeal, 
decided on wars of aggression, and passed 
laws. In 287 B.c., however, It lost much 


of its power through the rise of th#C. 
tributa. Tho C. centuriata was originally 
a military assembly, and its meetings 
could not take place in the city of Rome 
itself. They were held in the Campus 
Martius. Each century voted as a unit, 
according to the majority in itself, and so 
tho decision was by centuries. (3) The 
C. tributa was the assembly of the people 
according to tribes, and the power of 
summoning it rested with the tribunes. 
Originally the city of Rome was divided 
into four tribes, but as its dominions 
increased the franchise was extended to 
comprise thirty-five tribes in all. Gradu- 
ally power passed to the C. tributa , until 
it became the chief legislative assembly, 
and continued in a more or less shadowy 
form down to the third century a.t>. 

Comity of Nations. In tho language of 
jurisprudence there can be no sanction 
other than that of arms for the due 
observance of engagements entered into 
between nations. There is no legal 
obligation either to respect the terms of a 
treaty or to apply foreign law in deciding 
cases in the courts of a state which is 
asked to recognise such law. Hence the 
ilc facto respect for such reciprocal 
undertakings, depending on a kind of 
morality, has been very generally ascribed 
to the comity or courtesy of independent 
states towards each other. In the light 
ot modern civilisation, with its compli- 
cated blending of international interests 
and ever wider ramifications of reciprocal 
commercial enterprises, the phrase C. of 
N., though strictly logical from the 
standpoint of independent sovereignty, 
lost a great- deal of its force, even before 
the First World War; and, after that war, 
the creation of the League of Nations 
further tended to relegate tho phrase to 
the archaic. Some writers distinguish 
between C. of N. and private international 
law and holding that C. of N. comprises 
purely voluntary acts not duo by treats', 
which may advance the international 
policy of the nations so observing them; 
and including in private international law 
the application by law courts, in certain 
circumstances, of the principles of a legal 
s> stem other than their o^-n. 

Comma, in music, is the smallest 
enharmonic interval, tho ninth part of a 
tone. See Music. 

Commagene (Gk. Kofi^a yrjvri), anct. prov. 
to the N.W. of Syria, bounded on the W. 
by Cilicia, E. by the Euphrates, N. by 
t lie Amanus Mts. Its limits have often 
varied, and its hist, has been full of 
changes. During the period of the 
Seleucido 1 it formed part of the Syrian 
kingdom, and was celebrated as a rich and 
fertile country. Long before this it had 
attempted to gain its independence, and 
In the civil wars which arose between 
Grypus and his brothers this object was 
attained ,»ud C. became a separate state 
under a dy nasty related to the Seleucidee. 
It remained thus from 1G2 b.c. to a.d. 72, 
when it finally became a Rom. prov. 
under Vespasian. From this period, 
tho years a.T). 17-38 must bo taken out, 
for during this time it was also a Rom. 
prov. Its cap. was Samosata. 
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Sommandant, title usually given to the 
officer in command of a besieged fortress 
or military station, without regard to his 
rank' otherwise. The name is also 
applied to tho heads of most military 
schools. In conjunction with the rank 
of the officer tho title is also given to an 
officer in charge of a greater number of 
men than his rank warrants, as for 
example, captain -command ant. 

Commander, title given to the captain 
of the second rank in the Brit. Navy. A 
C. is generally given tho command of a 
small vessel, but in a number of cases is 
the second in command of a large one. 
The responsibility of the navigation of a 
large vessel usually falls on a O. The 
title is also used in tho U.S.A. to signify 
a naval officer ranking next to a captain. 

Commander-in-chief, formerly the 
highest staff appointment in tho Brit. 
Army. Previous to 18 55 the office was 
to a very largo extent independent of the 
secretary of state for war, but since that 
date and up to its abolition in 1904 was 
subordinate to that minister. The title 
was held by the duke of Cambridge up to 
his death and afterwards by the Earl 
Roberts. It was resigned by tho latter 
in 1904, and was discontinued. Tho 
duties of tho office devolved upon tho 
inspector-in-chicf of the forces, a title 
first borne by the duke of Connaught. 
The title is now, in the Brit, service, 
borne in peace-time by general officers 
commanding first-class commands, e.g. 
Aldershot, E., S., and Middle E. In 
war-time it is usually applied to the 
commander of any force of a considerable 
size, or to the holder of an independent 
command, and is comparable to generalis- 
simo in continental armies. 

Commander of the Faithful ( Emir a l 
Mumenin), title of the caliphs, first assumed 
by Omar I., 634-644, and retained by his 
successors in the caliphate. 

Commandery, dist. under a commander, 
In connection with tho Templars, Hos- 
pitallers, and other religious orders. 
The Templars possessed twelve such Cs., 
which embrace whole kingdoms and pro vs. 
in Europe and Asia Minor, viz. Jerusalem 
(city and kingdom). Acre, Tripoli, 
Antioch, France, England, Poitou, 
Aragon, Portugal, Apulia, Hungary. 
The commanders, or preceptors were 
controlled by tho grand master of tho 
order, but were alone responsible for 
the treasure of their dist., to which the 
grand master was allowed no access. 

Commandite, Soci6t6 en, kind of limited 
partnership of a fiduciary character in 
which the managing partner or partners 
are responsible with their whole fortunes 
for the engagements of the concern, but 
have others associated with them who 
contribute only definite sums, and are not 
liable for anything beyond those sums, 
though they participate in the profits 
according to any rule which may be 
agreed on. It Is a form of partnership 
prevalent in France, Belgium, Germany. 
Italy, Russia, and other continental 
states, and adopted in parts of the U.S.A. 
The names of the active partners (in Fr. 
law called commandites or compUmen - 


taires) alone appear before the public, 
and they alone manage the partnership 
business, tho dormant partners (in Fr. 
law commandiiaires ) being usually inter- 
dicted from all interference. Such 
partnerships are not allowed by Eng. 
law, all the members of an Eng. firm being 
equally liable for the firm’s debts, with 
no limitation of liability. In England, 
however, practically identical results can 
be secured by tho formation of a small 
limited company, and, especially since 
1001, by what is know'll as a ‘private 
company* (sec under Company); the 
legalisation of tho latter indeed depriving 
of a largo measure of their weight tho 
arguments of J. S. Mill on the indefensi- 
bility of the Eng. prohibition. 

Commando. Raiding military forces 
or mixed naval and military forces, formed 
by the Brit. Army in 1940 and operating 
from ships for ‘ hit-and-run ’ attacks on tho 
Gcrs. The Os. owed their existence to the 
inspiration of Gen. Dill, chief of the im- 
perial general staff, supported by the zeal 
and authority of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and their immediate raison d'etre was to 
find some effective means of helping the 
army, after the Dunkirk evacuation, to 
exercise its offensive spirit once again. 
The term itself was derived from the Boer 
Os. of tho S. African war, whose snecesstul 
mobile guerilla tactics after tho dis- 
organisation of the main Boer Armv 
suggested to the Brit, authorities in 1940 
the adaptation of the idea to tho con- 
ditions of modern warfare and tho em- 
ployment of analogous tactics against tho 
Gers. then masters of the Continent. 
Freedom from cumbrous supply columns 
and reliance on winning their equipment 
and, if need be, their arms from the enemy 
were the dominant features of the Boer 
Cs., which proved highly effective for 
striking suddenly from tho void and 
disappearing as suddenly. For tho Brit. 
Cs. each trooper was picked for his 
individual qualities and taught to act on 
his own initiative — if need be without 
officers, without orders and nothing but 
Ids daring and common sense to guide him. 
In a raid on the Continent the trooper 
would have nothing but what he could 
carry and what he could forage for himself. 

1 1 was decided that the Cs. should get no 
rations, no quarters and no transport from 
the army. Each man was to bo allowed 
6s. 8d. a day with which to find these 
things for himself. The O. leaders were 
picked first — men under forty and 
exceptionally well qualified in physical 
fitness and professional ability. The 
leader was given the rank of lieutonant- 
colonel and sent to cohimand head- 
quarters to raise his unit. From a list 
of officer volunteers each troop loader 
chose one other officer to act as his assist- 
ant; and then between them the two 
selected fifty N.C.O.'s and men who 
composed their troop. Each man re- 
tained the right to go back to his regiment 
after giving reasonable notice, but few 
did. As soon as a unit had its comple- 
ment of officers and men it was con- 
centrated at a seaside tn., and the men of 
the ‘irregular army* joined up with their 
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corresponding numbers of the 'Irregular of the older Rom. satin io. It was in 
navy.* These were the raiding flotillas this kind of comedy that Harlequin 
of fast motor boats, commanded hv (Arleechino) reached the apex of his glory. 
R.N.V.R. officers, with yachtsmen anti The C. dell ’ A . was essentially an actors* 
fishermen to form their crew. After play, the dramatist only wrote an outline 
rehearsal for a projected raid there fol- plot and left the actors to All in the parts, 
lowed the night dash across the sea, a few' Each actor acted a particular mask part, 
minutes for landing, then Hharp fighting such as those of Harlequin, Pulcinclla, and 
on shore, with E-boats and Stukas of the Pantaloon, and always had his stock 
enemy in close pursuit, until in the end the ' 

C. returned home to restart training for 
the next attack. For theso Cs. the ‘no- 
man’s-land* of the Boer C. was the son : and 
with the small boat squadrons of the navy 

they began in 1940 to pave the way to learned pedant; Pantaloon (Pantalone), 
flic landing of great armies. Among the named after Venice’s patron saint, Panta- 
most noted C. raids were thoso on the leone, and dressed in skin-tight trousers, 
Lofoten Is. and Vaagso in Norway; the who was sometimes an old bachelor but 
landings on Crete; the attacks on Bnrdia more often the husband of an unfaithful 
and Tobruk; and the raids on St. Nazaire, young wife or the father of vexatious 
Diego Suarez (.Madagascar); Dieppe (sec j young daughters, especially Columbine 
Dieppe Raid); and Walelieren. Sec af^o (Colombina, originally Fraschctta), while 
Keyes op Zkkbiiuggk, Baron. Sec HD ! Harlequin (Arleechino) was sometimes 
Majesty's Stationery Oflico, Combined j his lackey (see HAitLEQrixj; the Captain, 
Operations, 1943. 1 a braggart poltroon taken from con- 

Command Papers, documents like blue- I temporary Sp. drama and modelled on the 
books, comprising reports ol royal 1 many unemployed Sp. soldiers of fortune 
commissions, 'vli' *:s returns, and other ’ 
information collected or issued at the 
instance of the gov. are said to he ‘pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of 
His Majesty,’ in contradistinction to 
papers issued by the order of either House 
of Parliament, such as drafts ot Bills with 
their amendments. C. 1\ are usually (It. Searamncein) (q.v.), Scapin, Mezzettn, 
pub. in alternate series of nearly 10,000, Pierrot, etc., all of whom had traditional 
and numbered C 1, C 2, and so on up to costumes and often wore masks. Towards 
the number issued, Cd 1, 2, etc., and Cmd the end of the sixteenth century, certain 
1,2. etc. of the more famous It. troupes were 

Commandrio, Federigo (1509- 75), It. invited to visit the various courts of 
mathematician, b. at D rhino, lie was Europe. In Italy, the C. dell* A, remained 
especially learned in the commentation popular until the tradition of improvised 
and traus. of the and. mathematicians, acting appeared to die out, towards the 
and pub. many eds. of Archimedes, end of the seventeenth century and was 
Euclid, etc. The utility of his labours replaced from the time of Gozzi and 
is proved by the fac t that nearly all Goldoni by regular comedy. In France 
subsequent commentators made use of the permanent It. company gave offence 
his works. to the king, aud their theatre as closed in 

Commedia (Gk. w/muSia. from «< Vo*. 1097 but reopened about 1720 and con- 
revel; dou)os, singer). It. word, derived tinued playing throughout the eighteenth 
from ttie Gk. through the Lat. comaedia. century. Ju .England also this style of 
In It. literature it is applied to a tale or acting was reintroduced after the 
romance with a happy ending, and is not Restoration, but early in the eighteenth 
used particularly of a tale in the dramatic century it gavo way to the more popular 
form, as is the word corned y in Eng. pantomime, in which the traditions of the 
literature. Thus Dante entitles his great C. delV A. lingered on. 
poem Dirina Commedia. and likewise Pirandello, the modern It. psycho- 
some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are logical or metaphysical dramatist, has. to 
called comedies in this sense. some extent, revived this traditional 

Commedia dell* Arte, in the hist, of It. dramatic art, or its later development 
It. drama denotes the popular comedy of in the masked comedy, for like the 
masks prior to its transformation into writers of sccnarii for masked players, he 
literary shape by Gozzi and Goldoni. Arte, delights in constructing fantastic plots 
iu this connection, is equivalent to actors’ with unexpected situations and in em- 
guild or profession. The stock characters broiling them to such an extent that the 
(to give them the names of their familiar unravelling has to l>e left to some in- 
Eng. equivalents) were the Clown, Harle- dividual character in the role of chorus or 
quin. Columbine, and Pantaloon. This interpreter. The Initiation of this new 
typo of improvised comedy, or commedia movement e? the ‘Teatro del Grottesoo* 
n soggeMo, is supposed to have been ori- is, however, attributed to Luigi Chiarelli. 
glnated by Francesco Cberea, henc.o called a youug dramatist who, in 1916, produced 
Terenziftiio (sec Terence), the favourite a play called La Maschera e il Volto (The 
actor of Leo X. Its scenes were written Mask and the Face) which enjoyed great 
only in scenario , i.e. in skeleton form, popularity. 

being connected by the \azzi or buffoon- Commelin, Isaac (1598-1676), Dutch 
erics of the arleechino , the representative historian, b. at Amsterdam; he occupied 


men roaming Italy; the young lovers, 
often the sons of the old men, and their 
sweethearts; the lackeys or zanni , Arlee- 
chino, Brlghella, or others, of varying 
degrees of doltishness, brutality, and. sly 
cunning. Variants of these were Pulei- 
nella, ancestor of Punch; Searamouehe 


P erases ana stocK actions. More typos 
were evolved in course of time, but they 
were ail virtually comprised by the fol- 
lowing, mostlv developed from the older 
I types: the Doctor, a poor ridiculous 
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himself exclusively in research concerning 
the hist, of Holland, and pub. many works 
on the subject, among which may bo 
mentioned Commencement and Progress of 
the Dutch East Indian Company (1646 );Life 
of Frederick Henry of Nassau (1651), etc. 

Commelin, John (1629-92), Dutch 
botanist, son of Isaac C., was b. in 
Amsterdam. He there became director 
of the botanical gardens, which by liis 
skill and labour became the finest in 
Europe. He pub. scv. books on horti- 
cultural subjects. The genus of tropical 
plants Commclina is named after him, 
as also the family Commelinaceie , which 
includes this genus and Tradescantia, 
the spidenvort. 

Commemoration (or Encaenia), con- 
cluding festival of the academic year at 
Oxford Univ., when benefactors arc 
commemorated and honorary degrees con- 
ferred upon distinguished Eng. or foreign 
celebrities. It consists of an oration in j 
Lat. m C. of benefactors; prize com- 
positions are recited in verso or prose, j 
The ceremony generally takes place on I 
the third Wednesday after Trinity ■ 
Sunday, and is held in the .Shcldonian i 
Theatre. ! 

Commendam, anct. method of holding i 
benefices, abolished in 1836. When a ] 
living fell vacant, the spiritual duties j 
belonging to it were given to souio priest j 
until a suitable successor could he ! 
appointed, and the benefice was said to be 
held in. C. The emoluments were later 1 
also given and the practice grew up of 
poor bishops thus holding sev. livings. 
Commendators were stewards appointed 
to take charge of the revenues when a 
benefice was vacant. 

Commensalism (Lat. com —cum, to- 
gether, mensa, a tabic), one of the many 
forms of intimate -association between 
different animals, or animals and plants, 
by which one or perhaps both benefit (tbe 
term was used by Van Beneden). Care 
should be taken to distinguish it from 
parasitism ( q.v .), for in this case the i 
association is harmful to one of the two j 
organisms; and from symbiosis (tf.r.), I 
the most intimate form of association, 
illustrated by the union of algo) ami 
fungi, or algte and animals. There are 
so many forms of C., that while it would be 
correct perhaps to reserve the term for 
those cases where tho associated organisms 
share the same food and each benefits, 
it is better to use tbe term for those 
partnerships which do not involve injury 
to either of the organisms. Of the many 
forms one of the most interesting is that 
in which a crab becomes covered with 
shells or sponges, etc. The sedentary 
growth is carried about to new feeding 
grounds and the crab obtains a disguise 
which aids it to capture its prey. The 
most striking form, however. Is the 
association between the sca-anemono and 
the hermit crab. With one species of 
hermit crab ( Eup^gurus prideauxii) 
which is found off the Brit, coast, a 
beautiful sea-anemone ( Adamsia palliata ) 
is found in association. The anemone 
envelops the mollusc shell which the 
hermit has taken, and if disturbed the 


hermit withdraws into tho shell, while 
the anemone throws out stinging threads. 
It is therefore a protection as well as a 
mask, and in return tho crab carries it 
about and finds it food. The crab, as 
it grows, has to 1 change its shell, and it 
takes the anemone with it. Then again 
in association with another form of 
hermit crab ( Eupagunts bernhardus) is 
found a colony of zoophytes. In this 
case, however, the C. is not so perfect, for 
both organisms may he found existing 
separately. Again, even when they are 
associated, since the crab is carnivorous, 
and the zoophyte feeds on matter in the 
water, no sharing of food takes place, and 



commensalism: common hermit crab 

AND SEVAXEMOXES 

On the left of the whelk shell is the hermit crab 
worm, whuh generally inhabits the upper whorls 
of the shell. Barnacles, other worms, and saddle 
oysters add to the hermit’s retinue. 


the mutual advantage is harder to 
understand. But when wo bear in mind 
the fact that zoophytes obtain their food 
by means of slender waving tentacles, 
and they possess no means of setting up 
currents in the water, ami the fact that 
the respiration of the hermit would keep 
the water constantly circulating, the 
advantage accruing to the zoophyte can 
be seen. The hermit, of course, in this 
case also, is masked from its prey. In 
this case, instead of tho hermit moving 
as the shell becomes too small, the colony 
grow at tho mouth of the shell and lay 
down matter which actually enlarges the 
shell, so prolonging the period during 
which tho hermit can remain. Some- 
times, again, as when a hetmit has become 
associated with sponges, the commensal 
grows so large that tjio hermit can 
abandon its shell and depend entirely 
for protection on its associate. Further, 
when the commensal of the crab is a 
polype, which buds into a colony, dis- 
solving the shell as it grows, the hermit 
finally is surrounded by tho polype which 
yields as the hermit itself grows. Hut 
apart from these fixed commensals, a 
large number of organisms are in constant 
association without being connected. 
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This may bo because the same environ- 
ment suits each, or it may bo that one 
alone Is, or perhaps both are, gaining 
benefit. Thus little crabs ( Pinnotheres ) 
can be found inside bivalves, and the 
sumo thing Is common with crustaceans. 
Tho little crab benefits by obtaining food 
and oxygen from the currents inhaled 
by the bivalve. It has been suggested 
that these crabs with their developed 
sense organs can, by some means or other, 
warn their hosts of impending danger, 
thus causing them to close their shells. 
It is probable, however, that tho advan- 
tage is In this case on the side of the 
intrude!*, and that tho host is unable to 
eject it, even should it wish to. While 
no damage Is being done, it is easy to see 
how it is possible for C. to pass by slow 
degrees into parasitism. In a similar 
manner, not all insects visiting plants are 
parasites; very often they serve a good 
purpose by feeding on other visitors, and 
may therefore act as a defence for tho plant . 

Commensurable (Lat. commerisvralnlis). 
Two magnitudes are culled C. when they 
arc of the same kind and each contains a 
third magnitude 'vartly, examples being 
a foot and a yard, cr the number 14 and 
*21. If no unit or common measure can 
he found, the magnitudes are incommen- 
surable, examples being the diameter and 
circumference of a circle, and in arith- 
metic numbers which arc prime to one 
another, as 17 and 23. 

Common try, tn. of France in the dept, 
of Allier, 10 in. E.S.E. of Monti neon. It 
has coal mines and iron works. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Commerce, Chambers of, see Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Commerce, Degrees in, see under Com- 
mercial El) Ut’ATlON . 

Commerce Court (U.S.A.). The C. C. of 
tho U.S.A., which was created for the 
purpose of passing on appeals from the 
decision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, has jurisdiction in shipping 
and railroad cases, and in most cases 
involving questions of mercantile law. 
The legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation Bill before tho sixty-second 
Congress contained a provision repealing 
the Act which created tho C. C. From 
tho decisions of the .Supreme Court of t he 
U.S.A. it appears that the C. C. amplified 
its jurisdiction beyond its legal limits, 
and that in a number of cases it gti'vc 
judgments against, shippers and for the 
railroads when the .Supreme Court held 
the view that tho judgments ought to 
have gono the other way. The president, 
however, took the view* that there w’as a 
series of decisions of tho Supremo Court 
that satisfactorily assigned the limits of 
the Jurisdiction of the C. C. and that there 
was no reason to suppose the court would 
exceed that, Jurisdiction in future. The 
result was that the C. C. was saved. The 
personnel of the C. C. chauges annually 
by the assignment of one of the O. <J. 
judges to a circuit court of appeal and tho 
designation of another circuit judge to 
fill the vacancy so created. 

Commerce, Department of (Amerioan), 
Is one of the chief dents, of the organisation 


for federal administration. The duties of 
its sev. heads are to promote commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fisheries, 
patents, and transportation. The dept, 
includes branches of aeronautics, radio, 
navigation, lighthouses, standards, steam- 
boat inspection, census, coast and geodetic 
survey, fisheries, and mines. 

Commercial Court is not de jure a 
separate court estab. by law; the term 
C. C. applies to any court on the king's 
bench side to which may be assigned the 
disposal of cases included in the com- 
mercial list. Such as it is, the C. C. 
originated in the special arrangements 
made by the king's bench judges in 1895 
for tho dispatch of commercial business 
‘in accordance with tho existing rules and 
orders.' There are no pleadings in the 
ordinary sense, but the plaintiff may 
submit ‘points of claim/ to which the 
defendant may reply with 'points of 
defence’; nor is there a jury, the w’hole 
practice of the court being designed to 
ensure expedition in trial. 

Commercial Education, an offshoot of 
technical education, is in England mostlj# 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education. The greater part is con- 
ducted m evening schools where Junior, 
senior, and advanced classes are held. 
The subjects taught in junior classes are 
Eng., arithmetic, shorthand, geography, 
and sometimes elements of commerce. 
In senior classes tho prin. subjects are 
shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
accountancy and modern languages, 
while in ad\anced classes general econo- 
mics. business management and methods 
of business, trade organisation, etc., arc 
among the subjects studied. Important 
schools and colleges which supply a C. E. 
in England are the London School of 
Economics and Political Science ( q.v .), 
now’ part of the London Univ. ; the 
City of London College; Higher School 
of Commerce at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic; and the Manchester Municipal 
High School of Commerce There are 
also faculties of commerce at the uni vs. 
of Manchester and Birmingham, while tho 
univ. of Durham at Armstrong College. 
Newcastle, offers a commercial degree 
and Liverpool Univ. a B.A. degree for 
proficiency in commercial subjects. Other 
examinations in commercial subjects 
are held by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Union of Lancashiro and Cheshire 
Institutes. 

In the IJ.S.A. more attention Is given to 
C. E. than in any other country. The 
high schools include commercial subjects 
in their curriculum, and nearly a hundred 
Amor, univs. and colleges have schools 
or depts. of business administration and 
commerce. At Harvard, where the School 
of Business Administration is for graduate 
students «mly, the case method of study 
is employed. Well-known cases which 
have occurred in commerce have been 
collected by Harvard profs., and they are 
studied in detail by the students. Both 
in England and the U.S.A. there are a 
number of private commercial schools, 
sonic with tuition by correspondence. 
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Commercial Intelligence Department 

was inaugurated in 1899 as a branch of 
the Board of Trade under a controller- 
general. The headquarters of the 0. 1. 1). 
in London included an inquiry room, a 
sample room, and a reading room, and the 
purpose of the dept, was to collect all 
available intormation on all subjects of 
commercial interest and, for the benefit of 
Brit, trade, to reply authoritatively to all 
trade inquiries. Commercial statistics 
were also drawn up and pub. in the Board 
of Trade Journal. Tho dept, also supplies 
free of charge to firms and companies 
whose names are on a register, kept by tho 
dept, for that purpose, any necessary 
confidential information such firms and 
companies may require concerning their 
particular trades and industries. It also 
publishes the fullest statistics and in- 
formation relative to strikes and lock- 
outs, the condition of tho working classes, 
the prevalent hours of labour and price 
of commodities. During the First World 
War increased gov. supervision of industry 
became necessary, and in 1917 a joint 
dept, was formed under the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign (Mice, called the Dept, 
of Overseas Trade. Into tins dept, the 
C. I. D. was merged, and alter the war 
the arrangement became permanent. 
Tho former functions of tho C. I. 1). in the 
collecting and distributing of commercial 
information remained intact, and as a 
branch of the Dept, of Overseas Trade 
its activities w ere extended in the direction 
of a commercial consular service for the 
benefit of traders abroad. Tho heatl- 

S uarters of tho former 0. I. D. at 7?. 

asinghall Street, London. E.C.2, were 
later the city branch of the Dept, of Over- 
seas Trade under the management of the 
senior intelligence officer. 

Commercial System, see Mercantile 
SYSTEM. 

Commercial Traveller. Tho modern 
C. T. may be defined as the direct repre- 
sentative of a wholesale house employed 
to travel round specified areas to solicit 
orders from retail tradesmen. He usually 
carries samples or some other indication 
of tho nature and quality of tho goods 
ho ‘travels in,’ takes orders not in his 
own but in his firm’s name, and is paid 
either by salary or commission, or by 
both. The C. T. of tho coaching days was 
generally known as a travelling chapman 
(rf. Cler. Kaufman n. merchant), and os 
the ponderous public vehicles traversed 
only tho main roads, many of the travellers 
who desired to penetrate into remote parts 
of tho country had their horses and saddle- 
bags. Since the era of railways their 
number has increased enormously, and 
where formerly London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow trading houses sent one 
traveller to eacn tn. they now send many, 
each of whom deals with but one special 
dept, instead of soliciting order’s for all the 
classes of goods dealt in by his principals. 
Among the C. T. organisations are tho 
Commercial Travellers* Benovolent Insti- 
tution, the Commercial Travellers' Christ- 
ian Association, and the Commercial 
Travellers* Schools Institution. 

Commercial Treaties. A commercial 


treaty is a bilateral agreement lietweon 
two nations under which each contracting 
party binds itself to observe a number oi 
definite stipulations regulating their 
mutual trading relations. Such treaties 
have existed in one form or another from 
the earliest times. The text is extant of 
C. T. between Rome and Carthage as 
early as 500 n.c. CJ. T. during the period 
of Charlemagne, and in the tenth aud 
eleventh centuries, existed in VV. Europe 
in the shape of royal charters, or other 
documents from sovereigns, expressly 
permitting foreign merchants to carry on 
commercial intercourse within their tors. 
The purpose of these C. T. made’ in more 
turbulent times was rather, through the 
medium of promises for the protection 
of the person, effects, and privileges ot 
the foreign merchant, to make commercial 
intercourse reasonably possible than to 
adjust mutual relations tor the economic 
advantage of either party; and lurthcr, 
they were of certainty of duration. The 
modern C. T„ in the sense of a bilateral 
arrangement for a fixed period regulating 
tariffs and differential duties, has its 
origin in tho political and commercial 
rivalry of the medieval It. republics. 
The advantages derived Ironi tho greater 
certainty ot a treaty over usage or the 
personal guarantees of a foreign monan h 
soon ensured the universal prevalence 
of C. T. f providing for the greater sccurit \ 
of navigation and commerce. At 11 r- 1. 
C. T. were restricted to exclusive under- 
takings between tlio contracting states, 
tho ultimate object being to destroy tla* 
competition of other nations m foreign 
markets, while at* the same time ex- 
cluding as far os possible ail imports other 
than raw material. Later the most- 
favoured-nation article comes into vogue. 
This article, which is susceptible ot 
varying forms, has for its object the 
mutual extension to each of tho con- 
tracting states of whatever rights and 
privileges each has already granted or 
conceded to some third state or states. 
An early instance of the most-favoured- 
nation article is afforded by the Turkish 
capitulations {see ( ‘uutulatIons), under 
w hich Turkey conferred certain rights and 
immunities to the subjects of Christian 
nations resident in the Ottoman do- 
minions. The endeavours of various 
European powers, especially France and 
Germany during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, to introduce schemes 
of tariff reform by means of C. T., led to 
the formation of a number of treaties 
between Englund, those poivers, and other 
European states, designed to lower the 
prohibitive rates on Brit, oxports. 
Before the First World War, Germany 
followed tho old principle of exclusive 
C. T., having concluded or renewed in 
1909 a number of treaties with Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, and Italy 
of a strictly protectionist character. 
Tho C. T. concluded between 1884 and 
1900 regarding dists. and spheres of 
influence In various parts of E., W., a, ml 
tropical Africa are universal in tho 
recognition of the principle of most- 
favoured-nation treatment to the ex- 
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elusion of all exclusive privileges. The 
advent of the First World War brought 
about a tremendous upheaval in the world 
of commerce. Nations which had been 
on friendly terms for years were now 
ranged in opposing camps, and the C. T. 
by which they had been bound for long 
periods were treated as mere scraps of 
paper. The depression in trade, which 
naturally follows all wars, set in after 
the First World War and from 1 930 began 
to be felt most acutely, not only in 
Europe, but in all quarters of the world. 
The World Economic Conference, held in 
London in 1933, was convened in the 
hope of accelerating the flow of inter- 
national trade by mutual arrangements 
for the stabilisation of currencies and by 
devising ways and means of raising 
commodity prices. But the conference 
completely failed of its purpose and 
served only to intensify the economic 
nationalism of each great nation. But 
Great Britain having already reverted 
to a protectionist fiscal policy and 
concluded at Ottawa a series of trade 
agreements with the dominions (see 
Ottawa Conffrfnck) was able in 1933 
to conclude advantageous C. T. with sev. 
foreign countries, including Argentina 
and Denmark. See liertslct’s Com- 
mercial Treaties, 21 vols. 

Commercy, tn., France, in dept, of 
Meuse, on the Meuse, 2d m. E. of Uar-le- 
Dui ; possesses a uoted castle. Pop. 
7300. 

Commination, The Office of, solemn 
service and ‘denouncing of God's anger 
and judgments against sinners’ appointed 
to be read in the Anglican Church on Asli 
Wednesday, it is one of the last remains 
in the olhces of the Church of the public 
acts of penitence which the primitive 
Church imposed at the beginning of Lent. 
The present office is based almost entirely 
on the earlier forms found in the Uses 
of Surum and York. The curses con- 
tained in Deuteronomy xx\ii. against 
impenitent sinners are read, and the 
congregation answer ‘Amen’ to every 
sentence as acknowledging the justice 
of the sentences. 

Comminges (hat.. Convenre), old div. 
of S. France, between Aimngu.io and the 
Pyrenees. 

Comminuted Fracture, one in which 
the bone is broken into sev. small pieces, 
and not merely in owe or more places. 
It may be caused by a crushing blow, and 
is treated in a similar manner to a simple 
fracturo. A C. F. may further be com- 
pound or complicated (see Compounji 
Fracture), when the condition is, of 
course, more serious. 

Commiphora, sec IJATR^MoniiNimoN. 

Commissariat, designated the dept, 
responsible for the supply of food and 
forage for the army in the field. The 
transport of these articles was also in the 
hands of this dept., as were the responsi- 
bilities for the horsing of the army medical 
wagons and the ordnance store depts. 
The C. as a dept, no longer exists, 4 its 
functions are now carried out by the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps which is 
responsible for equipment, stores, food. 


etc., and the Royal Army Service Corps 
which is responsible for transport. 

Commissary, generally the representa- 
tive of another. An eccies. O. is the 
deputy of a bishop, by whom the juris- 
diction of the latter is exercised in distant 
parts of the diocese. A military C. is an 
officer whose duty it is to supervise the 
provision of food .and clothes to an 
army. 

Commission, in business, denotes an 
agreed reward payable by a principal to 
his agent in consideration of the agent 
performing the particular business or 
service for which lie was employed. The 
right of the agent to reniuneration|in the 
shape of C. may either depend 'Tin an 
express term in the contract of agency, 
or it may be implied from the custom in 
the trade, or from tho general course of 
dealing between him and his principal. 
The agent is not entitled to make a per- 
sonal profit out of tho business into which 
he may enter on behalf of his principal 
other than the C. agreed upon. If the 
agent obtains such a profit he is bound to 
account for it to his principal (see also Com- 
mission, Secret), and further, the princi- 
pal in such a case may not only repudiate 
tho contract, but recover any C. lie may 
have already paid to the agent. Some 
of the commonest kinds of agents for 
whose services C. is usually paid are 
factors and brokers. A factor is an 
agent employed by merchants to buy or 
sell goods or to discount or otherwise 
negotiate hills of exchange, bills of lading, 
etc. A factor employed to sell is 
customarily entrusted with the goods of 
his principal, aud may or may not sell in 
his own name. A broker is also an agent 
employed to dispose of goods or property, 
but differs from a factor in that he is not 
usually put into possession of his princi- 
pal's goods; hut ho may buy or sell in his 
own name without disclosing tho identity 
of his principal. A distinction should be 
drawn betw < en factors’ and brokers* agree- 
ments on the one hand and l . agencies on 
the other. A (>. agency is not, an agency 
in tho true sense of that word. It exists 
where a C. agent or merchant supplies 
goods to a foreign merchant, or undertakes 
to buy or sell goods for another on the 
best terms he can secure for the other 
parly. It is true he gets not only the 
price from tho other party, hut also his 
<\; but the transaction differs from an 
ordinary contract of sale in that the C. 
agent hells to the other at tho lowest price 
and looks to the C. for Ills profit. A 
broker differs from a O. agent in that he 
is no more than a medium for establishing 
pri\it.y of contract between his principal 
and a buyer or seller of goods. A stock- 
broker furnishes an illustration of an agent 
whoso right to C. or, as it is termed, 
brokerage, is usually implied in the agree- 
ment to bay or sell stock, being generally 
reckoned at one-eighth per cent of the 
amount of tho stock bought or sold at the 
market price on the date of the trans- 
action. Since the Gaming Act, 1892, an 
agent employed to make bets for another 
is not entitled to recover any C. that may 
have been promised him. Such agents 
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may style themselves C. or turf agents. but 
they are not legally recognised agents. 

Commission, Military, in its most 
general sense, is the docuniont by virtue 
of which an officer is authorised to perform 
military duty for the service of the State. 
The royal authorisation to the feudnl 
barons in Norman times presents but few 
features m common with the grant to-day 
of a C. in the army. In the Norman 
period the regular mode in England of 
assembling an army, either to resist an 
invading enemy or to accompany the 
king on a foreign expedition, was by 
sending a royal command to the chief 
barons and spiritual lords, that they 
should meet at a given time and place 
with their duo proportion of men, horses, 
etc., properly equipped, according to the 
tenure by which they held their landed 
estates. These tenants m rapite appear 
to have appointed by their own authority 
all their subordinate officers. But Cs. 
were occasionally granted by the kings 
authorising individuals to raise men for 
particular service. Comm issions of Array , 
as they were called, were also issued by 
the king of England, probably from the 
time of .Alfred, for the purpose of mus- 
tering and training the inhab. of the 
shires in military discipline; and in the 
reign of Edward 111. the Parliament 
enacted that no person trained under these 
Cs, Bhould be compelled to serve out of his 
own sliire except the kingdom were 
invaded. Of the same nature as these ! 
Cs. of array was that which in 1572. when 
the country w’as threatened with the Sp. 
invasion. Queen Elizabeth issued to the 
justices of tho peace in different countries. 
This privilege of granting Cs. to the* 
officers of the national militia continued 
to be exercised by tho lord-lieutenants of 
cos. until 1872, when the militia became 
more closely connected with tho regular 
army. Prior to 1871 .Cs. were obtained 
by purchase, except in the artillery and 
engineers, where they were always con- 
ferred without purchase. To a certain 
extent this was the case w’ith Cs. granted 
to officers of the line — those cadets who 
had completed a course of military 
education at Sandhurst being so ap- 
pointed. In other cases tho price of an 
ensigney or C. was regulated by authority, 
varying from £450 for a C. in an infantry 
regiment to £7250 for the C. of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Life Guards. In 
proceeding to higher grades, an officer 
paid tho difference between tho price of 
the grade which he left and of that which 
he entered. But the system of purchase 
was abolished by royal warrant in 1871 
In favour of the present system of 
entrance into the army by examination, 
with promotion to higher grades de- 
pending on examination in military 
subjects (as laid down in the Appendices 
to the King’s Regulations) and (though 
to a less extent than before the First 
World War) on seniority. By far the 
greater number of Cs. are given as tho 
result of succors in open competitive 
examinations. First appointments as 
sub -lieutenants are, however, also granted 
to non-commissioned officers with a 


special recommendation, univ. students 
who have passed certain qualifying 
examinations, and to ‘king’s’ cadets. A 
number of cadetships for Sandhurst are 
given annually to young soldiers from the 
ranks wffio show qualities of leadership. 
Cs. now entail previous service in the 
ranks for a period of at least twelve 
months, followed by entry to Sandhurst. 
At Sandhurst the cadet is still in the ranks 
until he has passed out. The commis- 
sioned officers of a battalion of infantry are 
as follows: Field-officers — colonel, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and major. Regimental 
officers — captains and lieutenants. Staff- 
officers — chaplain, adjutant, quarter- 
master, and surgeon. It may he observed 
that in the navy the various Cs. are a sort 
of warrant signed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty; but tho 
documents are willed Cs., and are 
signed in the name of the king or 
queen. Under the Cardwell ( see Carp- 
well, Ed ward, Viscount) reforms 
civil servants were granted Cs. in certain 
military depts., e.g. purveyors of tho 
Military Store Dept., and others of a like 
nature. In course of time these officers 
passed through the stages of relative 
rank, honorary rank, and quasi-military 
ranks such as surgeon -captain. The rang 
i of quartermaster and honorary lieutenant 
(captain or major) survived until 1918, 

' when the honorary was dropped. An 
innovation took place m 1927 as regards 
Oh. by the issue of a in standardised 
form for all officers of all branches of tho 
service (with a few exceptions). Tho 
forms oi C. are three in number: tho 
first gives tho king’s authority to tho 
holder ‘in such manner and on such 
occasions as may he prescribed by Us to 
exercise and well discipline in arms both 
the inferior officers and men serving* 
under tho holder; the second refers to 
chaplains and exhorts the holder ‘care- 
fully and diligently to discharge Ills duty 
as an officer of tho JFhn al Army Chaplain’s 
Department,* and the third ‘gives and 
grants’ the holder ‘full power and 
authority to have, hold, and enjoy* liis 
said honorary rank. The King’s Regu- 
lations prescribe when the command, 
given by a first C., is exercisable and over 
wdrnt bodies. 

Commission, Parliamentary. Neither 
House of Parliament can proceed to 
business at the beginning of a session 
until tho king has, either by himself or by 
a C. appointed by him (called tho Lords 
Commissioners), declared the causes of 
summons. This is somewhat formal, of 
course, because Parliament by no means 
confines the subsequent meetings of the 
sessions to discussing the matters men- 
tioned in the Royal Address. As an 
historical fact. Parliament has proceeded 
to business without the royal authorisa- 
tion at all; for in 1788, when Parliament 
assembled after being prorogued, George 
III. was mentally incapable, not only of 
making the speech from the throne, but of 
appointing any C. to do so for him. Tho 
impasse was bridged by tho lord chancellor 
{see Chancellor), doubtless acting in 
pursuance of his character as keeper of the 
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royal conscience, affixing the great seal to Tithe Redemption C.. constituted by an 
a C. to open Parliament without the Act of 1936; Imperial War Graves C. 
authority of the king, hut avowedly ‘in (see Graver, Soldiers*); War Damage O., 
his Majesty's name.’ At the opening of a appointed in 1941 to administer the NVar 
new Parliament the commissioners also Damage Acts 1941-43; War Works C., 
diroct the Commons to elect a Speaker, appointed to adjudicate on disputes 
and are the body for signifying the royal arising out of the Requisitioned Land and 
assent to the election when made. A War Works Act of June 1915; and the 
message from the Lords Commissioners Wheat C. (see under Agriculture). All 
for the purpose of signifying the royal the foregoing are, in effect. Gov. depts. 
assent to a Bill ‘makes a House,* even if of a permanent or quasi-permanent 
forty members he not present (see Count character. Other Os., again, may lie set 
Out). In connection with its inherent up to meet an exceptional but temporary 
jurisdiction in the matter of elections of state of affairs as. for example, the O. ap- 
members. Parliament, upon a petition, pointed when King George V. visited 
alleging corrupt practices to the House of India, to perform certain of the royal 
Common*, presented within twenty-one duties in liis absence. Judicial Cs., too, 
days after the return of the member the have been appointed for unusual cases 
validity ol whose election is disputed, where the ordinary legal procedure has 
may appoint a 0. under the 15 & 1C Viet, been inadequate, as, for example, when two 
c. 57. to inquire into the facts of the I high court judges were appointed to 
election, provided the petition is followed inquire into the Sheffield Trades Union 
by the presentation of an address of both action of 1867; and again, when three 
Houses for inquiry. Under the Private judges heard evidence on the charges made 
Legislation Procedure (Scotland) zVct, against Parnell by The Times in 1889. 
1899, when an inquiry is directed to he Similarly under the Tribunals of Inquiry 
held on a proposed order or group of (Evidence) Act, 1921, tribunals were 
orders in respect of private Bills, t lie appointed tinder a high court judge to 
chairmen of both Houses constitute a C. ascertain the facts in the wreck of H.M.H. 
1 or the purpose of ehoomiig four member.? Thetis', in the case of alleged disclosure of 
from the panel of commissioners to eon- Budget secrets by Mr. .T. 1L Thomas (q.r.r 
duct such inquiry. When completed, in 1936; and in 1949 under Mr. Justice 
these cnintniKsioncrc make their report to , Lvnskey to inquire into the rumours of 
the secretary for Scotland. See May, | corrupt conduct of public servants. 
Varhauit atari! Practice. ; Commission, Royal. A It. C. is a body 

Commission, Permament and Special, j constituted by royal warrant to conduct 
C* are occasionally set up for special j an inquiry lor the purpose ot gaining 
purposes which may ultimately neces- j information < tlier ns to the operation 
sitate permanent session; as in the eases | of existing laws, or on various matters, 
of the Charity (J., 1853, the Civil Service; , social, educational, or otherwise. The 
1855, and the Railway and Canal C.. ; warrant or reference, expressly defines 
1873. The Cs. of this nature winch arc the particular objects of inquiry, and 
at present (194 7) in existence include the j outside such objects the C. may not go. 
Cliaritv C., constituted under an Act of i Instances of such IL Cs. may be furnished 
1853 for the hotter administration of \ to almost any number: inter alia may be 
charitable trusts in England and Wales; j mentioned various Cs. to inquire into" the 
Civil Service C. ; Coal C., constituted factory system, especially in regard to 
under the Coal Act 1938 (sec Coal Minks, I child labour {see Factory and Work- 
Nationalisation of); Development L\. i shod Acts), and the Poor law C. at 
appointed under the Development and j the beginning of the present < entury to 
ltoad Improvement Fund Acts 1909-10, j inquire into the whole of the existing 
for the development of agriculture and | Poor Law system. Commissioners are 
rural industries, reclamation and drainage ; not paid for their services, although 
of land, harbours, and fisheries; Royal ! compensation may be allowed for time 
Fine Art (\, appointed in 1921 (and and labour in cases where a high degree 
extended by royal warrant of 1933) to of professional skill is necessary. Parlia- 
inquiro into such questions ot public j merit provides annually for the ex pc uses 
amenity or of artistic importance as may j of R. Cs. When an inquiry is completed, 
he referral to them by any State Dept.; the C. signs and presents its report to 
Forestry C., appointed under the. Forestry the Crown through the homo secretary. 
Acts 1919-45 and charged with the , If the commissioners are not unanimous, 
general duty ot promoting the interests ! those in the minority may record their 
of forestry; Historical Manuscripts C., | dissent, expressing their personal views 
authorised" under a C. issued m I860 and i in separately signed memoranda, as, 
renewed in 1919, to inquire into the ! for example, in the case of the Minority 
location of MSS. of general public interest Report of the R. C. on the Poor Law 
witli a view to their publication; standing system. A R. C. has no power to compel 
C. on Museums and Galleries appointed in disclosure of documents nor even to 
1931 to ad vino generally on questions administer an oath or compel persons 
relevant to the development of the to give evidence. Thero is no settled 
national institutions as ft whole; Royal C., practice as to whether, when counsel 
for the exhibition of 1851 . which promotes appear before a C., they are entitled 
scientific and artistic education through to cross-exnmino such witnesses as do 
funds derived from Its Kensington estate volunteer to givo evidence. The pro- 
purchased with surplus moneys of the cedure adopted before the Evicted 
exhibition of 1851 ; Railway and Canal C. ; Tenants (Ireland) C. in 1892 was to 
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allow questions to be put only through 
the commissioners themselves; and in 
the Featherstone Riots inquiry in 1893, 
Lord Justice Bowen, who presided, 
followed the same procedure. Much 
criticism has often been directed to the 
supposed uselessness of Cs., but although 
often unproductive of practical results in 
the shape of legislation, it must bo 
conceded that on numerous other oc- 
casions, the greatest, good has followed, 
as, for example, in the case of the Royal 
W. India C. of 1939 whose recommenda- 
tions (despite the fuct that pub. of its 
report was suspended during the war) 
had a direct influence on t ho passing of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of 1940. 

Commission, Secret. With the object 
of preventing the bribery of agents, 
employees, or servants of any kind, 
especially by the payment of money by 
way of commission, without the know- 
ledge of the agent’s or employee’s princi- 
pal or employer, the legislature in 1906 
passed the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
which punishes as a misdemeanour with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years with or without hard labour, or 
to a fine of £500. or to both ; or, summarily , 
with four months’ imprisonment or a fine 
of £50, or both: (l) the corrupt accep- 
tance or obtaining by an agent either for 
himself or for any other person, e.y. his 
wife or child, any gift or valuable con- 
sideration of any kind as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do any 
act in relation to his principal’s affairs or 
business, and (2) the corrupt giving or 
agreeing to give anything to an agent ns 
an inducement to uct m such a way. 
‘Agent* includes employees of all kinds. 
The passing of the Act was generally 
regarded as a necessity in view of the 
ever-increasing corruptibility of persons 
in large business houses entrusted with the 
power to contract for the supply or 
purchase of considerable quantities of 
goods, and of various other persons, such 
as the servants of local authorities, who 
could not be reached by the criminal law 
as it stood prior to 1906. The gist of the 
offence is the paying or receiving cor- 
ruptly, it being no offence in itself either 
to reward an agent or for an agent to 
accept a reward. Prosecutions under the 
Act may only be instituted by leave of the 
attorney -genera 1 . 

Commissionaires, Corps of. This useful 
body was founded in 1859 by Capt. Sir 
Edward Walter, K.C.B. At its inception 
it was composed exclusively of a few 
wounded soldiers, the founder’s idea 
being to make the association a means of 
obtaining some form of employment for 
wounded soldiers of good character. 
The corps soon developed into a large 
institution, aftd its membership, which 
comprises pensioned soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen, is about 5000; and there are 
branch institutions of the corps in Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and NewcaStle-on-Tyne; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; and Belfast. The 
headquarters are at Exchango Court, 
419 a Strand, London. Tho men wear a 


distinctive uniform, and are generally 
engaged in light duties of a temporary 
or permanent character. 

Commissioners, Ecclesiastioal, see 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Commissioners, Lords, see Assent, 
Royal. 

Commissioners, Naval, see Admiralty. 

Commissioner of Poliee, ofllcial in whom 
is vested the highest administrative 
authority in the police force of Great 
Britain. This official is assisted bv a 
deputy commissioner, three assistant, 
commissioners, three deputy assistant 
commissioners, and five chief constables. 
The city of London has its separate police 
esfcab., under a commissioner and assistant 
commissioner; the force numbers about 
1200 men. 

Commitment, warrant or order of a 
court of justice of the peace directing 
a sheriff, bailiff, or constable to take a 
named person to the common jail, 
whether on remand or to await trial. If 
the arrested person is already in Jail, the 
C. directs the governor to detail the person 
named for a specified period, and cither 
to produce him or discharge him on tho 
expiration of such period. Apprehension 
without a warrant is not C. in tho proper 
sense. The Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, 
provided that a jailer was not justified 
in receiving a prisoner unless tho C. was 
in writing. A (J. must state the offence 
for which the prisoner is detained. 

Committee of Imperial Defence, origin- 
ated in 1890 as a select combination of 
civil and professional advisers on naval 
and military matters, formed with the 
object of securing a greater degree of 
efficiency of preparation for political 
contingencies and for Joint action in time 
of war. At its inception it was a naval 
and military council whose prin. function 
was to consider the estimates with a view 
to determining the relative importance 
of the respective demands of tho two 
services. During the First World War it 
was regularly presided over by the Prime 
Minister, while the members included 
the war secretary, the first lord of tho 
Admiralty, the head of the Army General 
Staff, tho First Sea Lord, and heads of 
the Army and Navy Intelligence Dept. 
The C. of I. D. was subsequently con- 
cerned primarily with questions of im- 
perial defence and only secondarily with 
the estimates. Tho Prime Minister con- 
tinued to be tho chairman and the 
secretaries of state of the service depts., 
the dominions, Colonial and Foreign 
Offices, and other interested ministers 
were members. Under an arrangement 
made in 1936 to secure a higher degree 
of co-ordination between the three fighting 
services a minister of defence was ap- 
pointed to act as deputy chairman and to 
devote his whole time to the duties. 
The overseas dominions make provision 
for the defence of their own areas, but 
the general strategical defence or the 
empire was undertaken by tho imperial 
gov,, through tho C. of I. D. which co- 
ordinated the work of the sea, land, and 
air forces. One of the most Important 
sub -committees was that of tho chiefs of 
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staff of each of the* fighting services, 
whoso function was to draw up plans for 
defence for submission to the main com- 
mittee and for the execution of the 
accepted policy of the committee. (This 
sub-committee will of course continue to 
exist, but will report to the minister of 
defence.) The duties of the C. of I. D. 
were ancillary to the Cabinet, being in the 
main advisory and informative. The 
plenary sittings of the committee took 
place some six or seven times a year. 
Ordinarily the committee conducted its 
business through permanent sub-com- 
mittees. The C. of I. 1). was abolished 
in 194fi on the creation of a minister of 
defence. See further under Defence, 
Ministry op. 

Committee of Public Safety (Comite du 
Salut Public), body which was co-opted 
by the members of the Fr. convention in 
April 1793. The powers entrusted to it 
were at first merely those of supervising 
the actions of the executive, but by de- 
grees it usurped all the powers of tb.it 
body. The revolutionary gov. w r as oon- 
I erred on the O. of P. S. by the convention 
on Dec. 4, 1793. Local committees were 
instituted in all lit coins, to try the 
suspected persons, and law and ordor were 
t hem eforth non-existentin France. Robes- 
pierre was the leader of the comite till his 
fall in 1794; in Oct. of that year a new 
constitution introduced a directorial gov. 

Committees, Parliamentary. The Stand - 
ing Orders provide for the appointment, 
of five standing committees for the con- 
sideration of Bills. The procedure in 
these C. is the same as in select C., unless 
the House otherwise orders, and strangers 
are admitted, except when the committee 
orders them to withdraw. The standing 
orders provide that C. may sit during the 
fitting, and notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment. of the House on any day on which 
the House has sat. On a div. being called 
in the Douse, the chairman of a standing 
committee suspends the proceedings of 
the committee for such time as will in his 
opinion enable members to vote m the 
div. A standing committee consists of 
not less than thirty nor more than fifty 
members, nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, who have power to discharge 
members for nou -attendance or at their 
own request. The committee of select ion 
can add not less than ten nor more than 
thirty -five members to a standing com- 
mittee in respect of any Bill referred to it, 
to serve on the committee during the con- 
sideration of such Bill. Owe of the stand - 
ing O. is appointed for the consideration 
of all public Bills relating exclusively to 
Scotland,' and consists of all tho members 
for Scottish constituencies, together with 
not. less than ten nor moro than fifteen 
others members nominated by the com- 
mittee of selection. This last-named 
committee is composed of eleven member* 
chosen by the House at the beginning of 
each session, and besides nominating 
members to standing O. it classifies all 
private Bills and allocates them to the 
different standing C. Ail Bills, other 
than money Bills, must he referred after 
second reading to a standing committee 


unless the House orders otherwise, when 
they arc referred to a committee of the 
whole House , or to a select committee or 
sometimes to a joint committee of tho two 
Houses, consisting of two members from 
each House. A committee of the whole 
House is the House itself presided over by 
a chairman instead of by the Speaker. 
The time for amending a Bill is when it Is 
in committee, the clauses are discussed in 
detail, and amendments moved In the 
order in which they come in the particular 
clause; after the consideration of new and 
postponed clauses and schedules the com- 
mittee reports to the House. But where 
a Bill has been referred to a select, com- 
mittee it must afterwards go through a 
committee of the whole House, When 
tho House goes into committee, the 
Speaker vacates the chair and the chair- 
man of C. takes his place. A Bill may bo 
at once put down for third reading, when 
it has gone through a committee of tho 
whole House without amendment; but 
where it comes up from a standing com- 
mittee it may be again amended on tho 
report stage before being set down for 
third reading. Money BiLls may only be 
introduced in the House of Commons by 
authorisation of a resolution in committee 
of the whole House moved by a minister. 
The Committee of Supply and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means are C. »>f the 
whole House, formed at the beginning of a 
session, immediately after tho debate on 
the address is closed. The former com- 
mit tee discusses tho naval, civil, military, 
and air estimates for the ensuing year, 
and allocates the revenue of the country. 
The latter committee authorises grants 
out, of the Consolidated Fund (g.v.) and 
votes the necessary taxes for tho year. 
The ltaihray and Canal Bills Committee , 
consisting of eight or nine members 
chosen by the committee of selection, 
performs similar functions to the latter 
committee with regard to railway and 
canal Bills The Police and Sanitary 
Committee , also nominated by tho com- 
mittee of selection, considers Bills' dealing 
with sanitary aud police matters. The 
Committee of Privileges deals with matters 
appertaining to the anct privileges of 
the House. The Committee of Public 
Accounts . consisting of eleven members 
nominated at the commencement of each 
session, examines public accounts sub- 
mitted to it by the comptroller and 
auditors -general. See Casting Vote, 
Chairman. 

Commodore, in the royal navy, a tem- 
porary rank between that of an admiral 
and that of a captain. A C. is usually 
appointed for a squadron of three or more 
ships detached from the main body on 
special service. There ure two classes of 
Os., of which the first hoists his pennant, 
white with a red cross, at the main, and 
holds tho temporary rank of a roar- 
admiral. A 0. of tho second class hoists 
his imunant at tho fore, and has no captain 
under him in the ship. A C. may not 
hoist his pennant in the present*© of an 
admiral without permission. Tho title is 
often given by courtesy to the senior 
captain of a squadron of sov. ships. In 
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the U.S. Navy the title nap purely a 
courtesy one before 1862, applied to 
captains who commanded a squadron. 
In 1862 it uas made a permanent rank 
equal to that of brigadier-general in tin? 
army, but was abolished in 1899. The 
title belongs also to the president oi a 
yacht club and to the .senior captain of a 
fleet of merchant vessels. 

Commodus, Lucius ASlius Aurelius 
(180-92). known also as Marcus An- 
toninus, emperor of Home, son of Marcus 
Aurelius and Faustina, was b . at Lanu- 
Mum in a.p. 161. In spite of a most 
careful education, he early showed a 
propensity for low company and de- 
bauchery. llis later life fulfllled com- 
pletely the promise thus given. It was 
spent in dissipation ot all kinds, and his 
lavish expenditure on gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions exhausted the treasury. He 
himself fought as a gladiator in the shows 
on numerous occasions. At last Marcia, 
his mistress, and two other members of his 
household, finding their names on the list, 
of those to be killed, gave C. poison, and 
lie was then strangled by a wrestler 
named Narcissus. 

Common, Right of, right of taking a 
profit in the land of another in common 
with others. It may cither be such a 
a right as is enjoyed m common with 
others to the exclusion of the owner of the 
land, or it. may not exclude the owner of 
t lie land. The commoner lias no interest 
or estate in the soil of the land on which 
ho has a It. Of C. The profits which may 
be the subjects of common right are the 
natural produce of lund or water, such as 
grass anti herbage, turf, wood, and fish. 
Hence the four species of ‘commonable’ 
rights are called common of pasture, the 
right to pasture one’s cattle on a particu- 
lar piece of land; common of turbary , 
the right to cut turves ; common of piscary, 
the right to take fish from a particular 
piece of water; and common of estovers, 
the right to take, wood for fuel, or for 
agric. implements. Where a person 
enjoys a H. of C. over land by reason of 
his title to other land, the common is 
called a common apprndanU e.g. free- 
holders of a manor may have the right 
to pasture a certain number of beasts on 
the manorial waste lands. A It. of <\ 
is said to be appurtenant when, claimed 


) owner 1ms an equal aliquot share ot 
I benefit in the undivided whole; and that, 
assuming no proceedings for severance, 
the whole ultimately goes to the survivor. 
In T. in C. each is the owner of an un- 
divided share in the whole, the quantum 
of his proportionate part, depending on t lie 
terms of the grant or devise. It is solely 
I the fact that the tenants are all interested 
in the possession of the same property 
I that constitutes them tcuants in oom- 
I mon; and each one of the tenants in 
■ common may derive title from a different 
instrument, whereas joint tenants derive 
; one and the same title from one and the 
j same instrument. There may be tenants 
in common of other tilings besides land, 
as, e.y., of £. r )000 consols, or a racehorse. 
The undivided shares of tenants m 
common no Ichs than the quantity" of their 
interest or estate may be equal or unequal, 
e.g. A may- have the freehold inheritance 
of two-thirds of a particular park, while 
H. may have only a life estate in the 
, remaining one-third. But so long as 
i B’s lesser interest exists, A and B are 
; tenants in common. For all the pur- 
poses of sale, disposition by will, or 
j transmission of intestacy", the undivided 
| shares ot tenants in common are like 
1 separate property. Enjoyment must he 
m common, if possible, if not, the tenants 
' must come to some agreement about the. 
mode of enjoyment. and. if they cannot, 
i agree, they must sell the thing and divide 
| the proceeds in the proper proportions. 

. Equity ( q.v .) is said to lean against joint 
tenancies, and the courts endeavour to 
| construe all instruments in such a way' as 
to create tenancies common rather than 
joint, tenancies. \ T. in C. ceases w hen 
the ownership of the sev. shares subsists 
I in a single individual; it can also be 
j destroyed by means of a partition suit in 
l equity, unless , indeed, the thing be in* 

| divisible, when a sale must be effected. 

I Common Council of London, The, 
j constitutes with the lord mayor and 
! aldermen, the corporation or governing 
I body of the city of London. The mem* 

; hers of the C. C. are elected by the various 
| words in tlio city, but. as far back as the 
! fourteenth century" they were elected by 
; the trades, and not by the wards. The 
i expression C. C. w T ns not used in the 
earlier times, but it is set out in the election 


(a) by’ copyholders; (b) by’ freeholders of 
a manor when they claim independently 
ot their freehold interests; (c) by free- 
holders not of a manor. Copyholders 
may claim by special custom, while free- 
holders* rights may- depend upon grant or 
prescription ( i.e . title by user). There are 
various ways of extinguishing Its. of C. 
otherwise than by buying the commoner 
out, e.g. the enfranchisement of copyhold 
to which a It. of <;. is annexed extinguishes 
the right. The most, usual mode of 
extinguishing Its. of C. in modern times 
is by inclosure under Act of Parliament. 

Common, Tenancy in, tenant** in 
common are they who own lands or 
tenements, whether by a freehold or a 
leasehold title, in common as distinct from 
Joint ownership. The characteristic 
feature ot Joint ownership is that each 


i lists of 1347 that ‘the persons under 
) written were chosen in their respective 
! wards to coino to the Guildhall of London, 
j when they should be warned thereto to 
I treat of business touching the city.* 

Commoner, term of Varying import 
: denoting primarily any person under the 
I rank of a peer. It, also means a member 
of tlio House of Commons; one who lias a 
title to a right in common (see Common, 
Right of); and, at Oxfond or Cambridge, 
a student of the second rank, i.e. one 
who is noitlier a scholar nor an exhibi- 
tioner of his college. 

Common Form. In the great majority 
of causes of action tlio material circum- 
stances are such that judgment can 
generally bo entered in C. F., i.e. in 
accordance with the long-estab. practice 
I of the courts. In such coses nothing more 
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in required than to fill in the form of the 
judgment the names of the parties, the 
dates, the amount of the damages, etc. 
From the simplicity of the issues in most 
common law actions, the C. Fs. of judg- 
ment are usually far shorter than in the 
case of judgments, orders, and decrees 
(q-v.) in equity (q.v.) suits. Nevertheless 
the usage of the Chancery courts has 
evolved an equally stereotyped set of 
precedents for use in every conceivable 
class of case. The term C. F. is not, 
however, restricted to a form of judgment, 
but may be regarded as synonymous with 
precedents in the sense in which that 
word is used to denote any legal document 
whatever drafted in accordance with 
common practice. 

Common Good, in Scots law, denotes 
all the property of a burgh (q.v.) held by 
the corporation for the general good of the 
community. C. G. may be either alien- 
able for the debts of the burgh, or in- 
alienable. The lands, nulls, and fishings 
of a burgh which are generally leased for 
periods customary in the dist., and houses, 
which are ordinarily let for a year, are 
alienable. Public lands and buildings, 
e.g. churches, tn. ! alls, market places, and 
common greens, and other property 
dedicated by grant. Act of Parliament, or 
otherwise to the special use of the burgh 
are inalienable. Inquiries have been in- 
stituted from time to time ever since 
1662 into the mismanagement and mal- 
administration of G. G. ? the object of the 
and. grant of which was to enable the 
burghs to meet the Crown burdens and 
to discharge their local and municipal 
duties. These inquiries were productive 
ot but little result, but in 1822 Sir Wm. 
line’s Act was passed to regularise the 
administration of the affairs of burghs 
royal, and under the Town Councils Act. 
11)00, the local body must make out a 
yearly account of the C. G. and the 
revoriuc arising therefrom. 

Common Law, a term of varying import, 
the different senses or rather shades of 
meaning of which are to be gathered by 
contrast with a number of opposed terms. 
Broadly speakiug, the C. L. of England is 
the universal law of the realm, the funda- 
mental principles of which, based on 
general customs, have existed from time 
immemorial, while their subsequent de- 
velopment to meet every new combina- 
tion of circumstances has been tlio peculiar 
provinco of judicial interpretation acting 
avowedly on estab. precedent. In this 
broader sense (\ L. us opposed to lex 
scripta , the written or statute law', is 
styled lex non scripta, or tlio unwritten law T 
of the kingdom. Blacks tone includes 
in the lex non scripta not only qeneral 
customs, but also the particular customs of 
certain parts of tlio kingdom and such 
particular laws as are by custom observed 
only in certain courts aud jurisdictions, 
and explains the description non scripta 
on the ground that the original institution 
and authority of such parts of our law 
were not set duw r n in writing, as Acts 
of Parliament were, but received their 
binding force by long and immemorial 
usage and by their universal reception 


throughout the kingdom. In thus ad- 
hering to the classic distinction, Black- 
stone points out that those parts of the 
C. L. which he included in the leges non 
scriptip had long since lost their purely 
oral character, and were to be found in the 
records of our courts, in books of reports, 
and in treatises by writer’s of estab. repute. 
Ue accordingly identifies C. L. in its 
stricter significance w r ith one class only 
of the ‘unwritten* law’s, viz. general 
customs, which he describes as the laws by 
which proceedings in the ordinary courts 
of justice arc directed, e.g. that the eldest 
son alone is heir to his ancestor; that a 
deed is of no validity until delivered. 
Particular customs, as opposed to general, 
affect only the inhab. of particular diets., 
e.q. the right of the youngest son to inherit 
by custom of borough-English (now’ 
abolished). The third branch, particular 
lavs, connote the civil or Rom. municipal 
law, and canon law’ or Rom. eccles, law 
com piled from the opinions of Lat. fathers, 
t lie decrees of general councils, and papal 
bulls, which systems have no authority iu 
England other than that they may have 
received by immemorial usage in certain 
particular cases. In its narrower or con- 
trasted sense, C. L. or general custom, 
crystallised by judicial decisions into 
positive law, is further and pre-eminently 
opposed to equity (q.v.) or that body of 
rules w’hich savour of the jus naturale of 
Rom. law, and w’erc originally formulated 
l»y the chancellor acting as the keeper of 
the kiug’s conscience, and developed by 
a long line rf chancery judges, for the 
purpose of mitigating the rigour, formal- 
ism, and technicality of the C. L. For 
centuries equity existed side by side with 
the C. L. as a body of opposed rules 
gradually growing ns technical in its 
own way as the C. L., until In the year 
1873 the Judicature Act abolished the 
distinction by enacting that the rules of 
equity should prevail. But though 
nominally equity and C. L. are fused, 
practically the distinction is retained by 
reason of the fact that certain subjects, 
e.g. trusts, the interpretation of wills, 
etc., were assigned to the chancery div. 
of the high court, and, further, from the 
fact that the king’s bench or C. L. courts 
have provided no machinery for carrying 
out equitable judgments. 

Common Measure, name applied in 
music to time or rhythm consisting of 
tw » or four beats in a bar. It is especially 
applied to 1-1 time, four crotchets in a 
bar, as this time ifetlic most common of 
any. 

Common Pleas, Court of, one of the old 
common law (q.v.) courts; before 1881 it 
existed as a superior court of record, 
having jurisdiction over England and 
Wales in all common pleas , i.e. civil suits 
between subjects. Liko the present 
king’s bench div. and tho old court of 
exchequer, t was an emanation of the 
Curia Peg is, or committee of the Com- 
mune Concilium or Great Council of tho 
Realm of Norman times. The term 
com mon picas was used In contradistinction 
to pleas of the Crown or criminal causes. 
By Magna Charta, Article 17, it was 
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provided that Iho court should he held in 
a fixed place instead of following the king, 
an enactment which led to the estab. of 
the <\ of C. P. at Westminster Mail. 
By the end of the thirteenth rentury it 
had <icquired, like the other common law 
courts, a separate staff of judges, distinct 
from the permanent members of the 
Cana Iteqis. The number of its judges 
varied considerably from time to time, 
but at the period prior to its abolition, it 
was composed of five judges, one of whom 
was chief justice and the other four 
puisne justices. Beforo the passing of 


gated to the divisional court. By an 
Act passed in 1831 it was provided that 
the judgments of the (\ of O. P. could 
only be reversed by the judges of the 
king’s bench court and the court of 
exchequer sitting as a court of error in 
tho exchequer chamber, the final appeal 
being by writ of error returnable to tho 
House of Lords. By the Judicature Act, 
1873, the C. of C. P. was merged in the 
C. I*, div. of the high court of justice, 
but was finally transferred to the king’s 
bench div. by an order in council issued 
in 1881. 
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I 'roin an old map of Lax tun in Nottinghamshire, at present tlic only sur\ n in^ urn ntloso'l 
village in Liigland. 


the Herd Pioportv Limitation Act, 1833,1 
which abolished all real and mixed actions 
except. that of »*j at merit. it had exclusive ; 
jurisdiction in fill real actions, or actions’! 
concerning the freehold title of lands.' 
After 1833 thi* jun-diction was restricted 
to actions of douxr and quarc imped it. i.e . 
actions by a patron against a bishop for 
refusing to admit and institute to a vacant 
benefice the clerk nominated by the 
patron. In mixed notions, i.e. those in 
which a claim for damages was made 
along with a claim for the specific recovery 
of some tenement, and in personal actions 
— that is, actions on contract and tort, or 
civil injury— the C. of C. 1*. and tho 
two other common law courts of king’s 
bench and exchequer exercised con- 
current Jurisdiction. It was also con- 
stituted a court of appeal from tho 
decisions of revising barristers on disputed 
franchise claims, a function now dele- 


Common Prayer, Book of, see Pkaveh, 
Book of Common. 

Common Room, apartment in a monas- 
ter, corresponding to the O. K. of 
unnu. where dons take their wine after 
hall A fire was eonstautly kept burning 
for the uso of monks, anil a master monk 
piesided. 

Commons and Enclosures. C. are 
wastes and pastures which have never 
been exclusively appropriated by any 
in<li\ iilual, but used in’ common by tho 
inha l> of a par. or dist. Tho effect of 
maintaining all the cattle of a par. on 
the ( ;. for a great part, of the year was that 
only so much was kept in meadow as 
would produce hay to feed tho cattle in 
winter weather, with tho result that 
arable laud was not well cultivated, and 
no one would undertake the responsibility 
either of draining or clearing tho O. of 
woods or of manuring them. Hence 
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most of the C. and common fields in 
Great Britain were divided and enclosed 
by awards made in pursuance of a series of 
Inclosuro Acts passed during the first 
forty years of the nineteenth century. 
Common fields differ from C. in that they 
are divided for the purpose of cultivation ; 
but as soon as the crop is off the ground, 
the cattle of the parishioners have the right 
of pasture over the whole common. As 
the common-field system is economically 
unsound, common fields have likewise 
fallen under the operation of the Inclosuro 
Acts. By the Commons Preservation 
(or Regulation) Act. 1876, it is a public 
nuisance to encroach upon any common; 
and enclosure by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture (replacing the old commissioners) 
may only take place if shown to be 
beneficial both to the neighbourhood and 
to private landowners. Of more recent 
years there has been a very general 
reaction against the enclosure of common 
lands, and a society, the C., Open Spaces, 
and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
was formed for the preservation and pro- 
tection of common hand, vil. greens, or 
open spaces, bridle paths, waste lands, 
and rights of vv ^ See Allotments. 
See F. Gunn an, History of the. Theories of 
Production and Distribution in the Political 
Economy of England from 1770 to IS 40. 
1893, F. ( 3 . Conner, Common I Muds and 
Jnclosure , 1912; H. Bradley, Enclosures 
in England, 1400-U)0t), 1918. 

Common School, see Education, United 
States. 

Common Sense. Philosophy of, bases 
all axioms and reasoning on certain 
fundamental beliefs. Among those con- 
ceptions may be named the universality 
of causality, and the belief m the reality 
of the material universe apart from the 
mind of tho person perceiving it. These 
conceptions are all recognised as true by 
tho common sense of mankind. The 
school is chiefly represented by Thomas 
Real and the Scottish school. See 
.1. McCosh, Scottish Philosophy from 
JTvtcheson to Hamilton. 1875: A. Seth, 
Scottish Moral Philosophy ( Philosophical 
Review, vii), 1898; See also Berkeley, 
George. 

Common Serjeant, judicial officer of the 
city of London whose functions are 
(1) To sit at the Central Criminal Court 
(q.u.) to aid the recorder in the disposal 
of criminal cases; (2) to act as a judge of 
the mayor’s court of London for the trial 
of civil causes; (3) to act as legal advisor 
or law officer to the city corporation, and 
to act as counsel in court for the corpor- 
ation if called upon: and (4) to perforin 
certain duties at elections of the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, arid other corporate 
officers. The O. S. is next in rank to the 
recorder. Before 1888 he was elected 
by tho court of Common Council, since 
then the appointment has been vested 
in the Crown. The C. S., who must be 
a duly qualified barrister, is not dis- 
qualified from a seat in Parliament. The 
salary of the C. S. Is at present £3000 a 
year. 

Commons, House of, see under Parlia- 
ment. 


Commonwealth, term generally used as 
the equivalent of tho Lat. respuhlica , of 
which it is a trans., and in this sense 
of a form of gov. without a monarchy it is 
particularly applied to that period of FIng. 
hist, between the death of Charles I. and 
tho accession of Charles II., from 1649 to 
1600. The period is sometimes limited 
to Cromwell’s protectorate, which ended 
in 1658. C. is also the official designation 
m U.S.A. for tho states of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky. 
The term C. has in recent years come to 
replace the term Empire in relation to the 
self-governing Brit, dominions, and the 
modern description, Brit. Empire and 
( 3 . connotes the fact that the Brit. Empire 
is at the present stage of its evolution, 
partly an empire centrally controlled (i.e. 
the colonial dependencies proper), and 
partly a C, of individually sovereign states 
( i.e . the sev. dominions). In this context 
the term finds its concrete expression and 
authority in a report by a committee on 
iuler-impcrial relations, presided over by 
Lord llaltour, which was unanimously 
adopted by the imperial conference of 
J 920. Tin's report,, defining the mutual 
relation of Great Britain and the domin- 
ions said: ‘They are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their external or 
domestic affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and 
frerlv associat cd as members of the British 
Commonwealth of nations,* and this 
definition we* subsequently given lcgis- 
lat ive sanction in the Statute of Westmins- 
ter (1931). see further British Empire 
or British Commonwealth of Nations; 
Dominion Status. 

Commonwealth of Australia, The, came 
into existence on Jan. 1, 1901, when the 
five Australian colonies of Great Britain 
united with Tasmania in a federal state 
under this name. See further under 
Auhti: u.i 

Commune, m feudal times in France, 
meant a body of burgesses in a tn. which 
had been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion by the king. Subsequently it came 
to denote any body of persons in a par. or 
dist. organised for purposes of local gov., 
and subordinated to tho central authority 
of the state. The C. is now the unit of 
local governmental administration in 
France, end is composed of the citizens, 
a council elected by the C. itself, and a 
moire Appointed by the state. 

Commune of Paris, 1871, name given 
to the municipality proclaimed by the 
insurrectionist element in Paris on March 
18, 1871, while the victorious Ger. Army 
was encamped on the heights outside the 
city. Pome five months after the pro- 
clamation, in Sept. 1870, of the Third 
Republic, the National Assembly, elected 
after the cmitulation of Paris, succeeded 
to the lam Gone of the provisional Gov. 
of National Defence. This assembly 
contained a majority of Monarchists, 
but not being unanimous on the choice or 
the monarch, resorted to the temporary 
expedient of compromising Its difficulties 
by leaving matters In the hands of the 
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republic. The Assembly hoped by this 
means to curry popular favour by taking 
no active part in the imposition of the war 
indemnity and then afterwards to restore 
the monarchy at leisure. But the know- 
ledge that tho , Assembly, with its anti- 
Itcpublican feelings, was about to disband 
the National Guard kindled the sparks of 
disaffection among the revolutionary 
spirits of the city, with the result that the 
latter proclaimed a C. in accordance with 
the traditions of that improved 4 town 
council’ formed of ‘the elixir and chosen 
men of Sansculottic patriotism’ (Carlyle, 
French lii volution, i. III. 1.)— the C. of 1792. 
The coiiM'.quenee of this reassertion of 
vague democratic polity was that the 
National Assembly and the garrison troops 
repaired to Versailles whence the latter, 
reinforced by the liberated Fr. soldiers of 
the Sedan and Metz armies, returned to 
conduct a second siege of Paris under tlie 
eyes of the silent Ger. Army. The 
Communards, having burnt tlie palace 
of the Tuileries, tlie Hotel do Ville, and 
some other public buildings of historic 
interest, were themselves speedily made 
the victims of the fury of the Fr. regulars. 
Four days after the burning of the 
Tuileries, on May 28. 1871, Paris was 
taken by storm, some 20,000 to 30,000 
men and women having been shot in the 
streets of the city, the C. was deposed, 
and a number of its chiefs executed or 
transported. After the liquidation of 
the war indemnity, the Third ltepublic 
reasserted itself, notwithstanding the 
excesses of tho C., and with increased 
support at the ensuing by-elections estab. 
itself as the most enduring form of con- 
stitution France had known for a century. 
There is but little theoretical relationship 
between the C. of P., 1871, and that of 
the Fr. Revolution. The latter was tlie 
spontaneous expression of the hatred 
of the Parisian populace for tho Fr. 
aristocracy. The Girondists, having 
fanned tho flame of revolt against tho 
tyranny of the privileged classes, were 
utterly unable to destroy the race of 
giants to which they had given birth, and 
Paris fell under the Reign of Terror, 
fomented by the triumvirate of Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and Danton. But the C. 
of 1871 was an insurrection motived by a 
desire for local or self-gov. for Paris, and 
the democratic expression, loose and 
incoherent though it might be, of dislike 
for the prevalent centralisation ( q.v .). 
The point of contact, however, between 
the two Cs. is that they were essentially 
the instruments of the mob; but while 
the earlier Communards based their pre- 
tensions on no sounder theories than tlie 
doctrino of an original social compact and 
the moral superiority of the state of 
naturo promulgated by Rousseau, and 
ended by nothing clearer than a frenzied 
cry for equality, liberty, and fraternity, 
the intellectual chiefs of the later C. 
displayed strong socialistic views, which, 
even if theoretically yague, nevertheless 
contained in them a clear expression of 
revolt against economic oppression by 
the moneyed classes. Tho best hist, out 
of many is Edmond Lepelleticr’s Uietoire 


dc la Commune, 1911. See also P. Lissa- 
garay, Histoirc de la Commune de 1871 
(Eng. trails, by E. B. Avoling), 1886; Karl 
Alarx, The Civil War in France, 1848~ 
1850, 1871; E. Belfort Bax. V. Dave, 
and \V. Morris, A Short Account of the 
Commune of Paris, 1886. 

Communications, see Am Mail; Air- 
wavs, British; Aviation, Civil: Broad- 
casting; Canal; Railways; shipping 
Routes; Telegraphy; Telephony, etc., 
and under Communications in the general 
articles on countries. 

Communion (Lat. commumo, partici- 
pation), the participation in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Since only 
those holding the faith of the Church 
were admitted to tins rite, the word C. 
became applied to the relation of those 
who are united by belief in* the tenets of 
any particular religious body or church. 
Honce, w T e speak of tho Rom. C.. the 
Anglican C., and tlie Lutheran C. C. in 
both kinds is a theological term signifying 
that in tho celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper communicants receive the sacra- 
ment under both the species of bread and 
wine. This method was undoubtedly the 
general practice of the primitive Church, 
but in the early Middle Ages the custom 
of withdrawing the cup from the laity 
gained ground. Tho Council of Trent in 
1563 made this practice binding on tho 
Horn. Church, which body alone retains 
the custom of O. in one kind. 

Communism, in its limited application, 
means the common management ot in- 
dustry and the sharing of its fruits. \\ e 
have tho common management of parks, 
schools, public pleasure grounds, etc., 
and practical C. in water which is supplied 
free to the poorest inhab. of our cities. 
Then there is a C. in tho ease of com- 
modities which arc cheap. As a social 
theory, C. finds but few adherents either 
in Great Britain or in the U.S.A., but the 
movement has certainly gathered many 
.adherents since the Second World War 
m France, Italy, and Yugoslavia, though 
some allowance must be made for the 
influence of Russia over countries of E. 
Europe. Again, the Communist followers 
of Thaelinann in pre-Nazi Germany were 
a numerous body and polled many votes, 
but were ultimately disrupted by Hitler 
(sic next article). In early times, 
property was held in common, and in- 
dividual ownership arose out of c. Many 
religious orders both taught and practised 
C. during the Middle Ages. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia is the first exposition of O.. 
and was intended to be a picture of ideal 
society. Saint-Simon and Fourier are also 
generally considered to ho Communists, 
though their systems do not. demand 
absolute equality. Perhaps the best 
example is Cftbet’s Voyut/e en Icarie , pub. 
in France in 1842, and his proposals led 
to the practical result of communistic 
settlements being estab. in various places 
in tho IJ.S.A. New interest was aroused 
In G. by the estab. of the Soviet system in 
Russia following tho revolution of 1917. 
Opinions differed widely on tho question 
whether C. or Socialism was the founda- 
tion of this movement; but as Socialism 
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is a distinct party name in many countries 
indicative Of parties which have under- 
taken the responsibilities of office, it is 
commonly agreed that the Russian move- 
ment required a word of rather more 
extreme connotation. The O. of Russia 
aimed at much more than the socialisation 
of wealth, for it seized the means of 
wealth -production. In the deliberate 
and avowed policy of the leaders of the 
movement some startling and paradoxical 
methods were upheld. It was contended 
that revolution must precede good order, 
and that a dictatorship was essential in 
order to procure national equality. The 
milder Fabian notions of gradual change 
were openly repudiated and the necessity 
of tearing down existing systems, at no 
matter how great an immediate cost, before 
new ones could be devised, was pro- 
claimed. Russian C., successful at all 
events in revolution and in the estab. of a 
dictatorship, proceeded along the two 
definite lines of education and propaganda 
in order to estab. its future; but even the 
vigorous prosecution of these methods 
did not lessen the apparent need for 
ever-increasing powers of dictatorship. 
C. in Britain and countries is a title 

frequently adopted by politicians for 
whom the prevailing Socialist teachings 
are not sufficiently forceful. During the 
1919 general election in Great Britain, 
candidates adopting this description 
first stood for election iu sev. consti- 
tuencies. But the movement as a whole 
gained few adherents, 9ince then it has 
made little headway, the common opinion 
being that it Is a movement subsidised by 
Moscow. ‘I believe.’ wrote Mr. Attlee, 
'that the people of this country are as 
unlikely to accept Communism as 
Fascism. Both systems appeal to the 
politically immature. Both are distaste- 
ful to peoples like the British and French, 
who have had years of experience or per- 
sonal freedom and political democracy’ 
(The Labour Party in Perspective, 1927k 
This opinion of the present Prime Minister 
would seem to hove been justified, for 
in the 1945 general election the Com- 
munist party had only twenty -one can- 
didates, of whom only two were elected. 
But in the London municipal elections 
Communists won nine seats from Labour 
and three from Municipal Reformers. 
See J. S. Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, 1848; K. Marx, Das Kapital, 
1867-85; P. Lafargue, The Evolution of 
Property, 1918; E. and C. Paul, Creative 
Revolution, 1920; J. V. Stalin, Marxism 
and the National and Colonial Question 
(trans.), 1936; 9. and B. Webb, Soviet 
Communism : a New Civilisation, 1941. 

Communist Party. The C. P. of Great 
Britain (O.P.G.I3.) was founded in 1920 
to propagate the principles of Communism 
(q.v.), many of Its founder members 
having belonged to Socialist bodies, par- 
ticularly to the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion. At the present time no success 
has attended the party, and until 1945 
it had but ooe member in the House of 
Commons, In which year one other was 
elected. The party is affiliated to the 
’ Comintern (previously the Third Inter- 

E.E, 4 


national), whose seat is in Moscow. 
The Brit. Labour party forms part of the 
Labour and Socialist International, which 
is in line of succession of the old Second 
International, and is supported by most 
of the democratic parties in Europe, and 
by some in other continents. Unlike the 
Third International, which is the creation 
of the Communists of Soviet Russia, and 
is dominated by them, the Labour and 
Socialist International cannot give orders 
to its affiliated organisations. In Ger- 
many the C. P. In the four Reichstag 
elections of 1930-32 polled between five 
and six million votes; but, after these 
successes they were gradually over- 
whelmed by the Nazis; their leader, 
Thaelmann, was flung into jail, and 
repressive measures were taken against 
the party os a whole. Even the notorious 
Reichstag-buildlng fire of 1933 was laid, 
though without evidence, at the door of 
the (J. P. — this indeed being one of the 
earliest incidents of the Nazi revolution. 
Similarly, in Austria, the gov. decided to 
dissolve the C. P. on account of Its sub- 
versive propaganda. The C. P. played 
oidy a minor role in the Sp. revolution, 
the Sp. Communists affiliated to the 
Third International comprising a neg- 
ligible minority, the more influential 
left-wing party in that country being 
identified with the Sindicate Union , an 
independent Labour organisation. Late 
in the Civil war (March 1939) there was a 
determined Communist revolt in Madrid, 
but it was crushed by the Republicans in 
a few days, o-.d attempted uprisings in 
Valencia, Almeria, and other prov. centres 
were similarly overcome. In Great 
Britain in 1933 the C. P. agreed with the 
Independent Labour party that a ‘united 
front’ should be presented by the two 
parties against Capitalism and Fascism, 
They approached the Labour party and 
the T.U.C. in the hope of securing their 
co-operation, but signally failed. There 
was a large C. p. in Czechoslovakia up to 
about 1938, but, with the Qer. threat to 
the Sudctenland, its influence rapidly 
waned, and with the Ger. invasion of the 
whole eountrv, it was driven underground. 
The outbreak of the Second World War 
saw the rapid decline of the O. P. in most 
countries whose sympathies were with the 
cause of the W. democracies, and the 
policy of Stalin towards the Poles and 
Finns hardened world opinion against 
them everywhere, notably in Italy (see 
also A nt i -C om intern Pact). With the 
close of Second World War in 1945, how- 
ever, the C. Ps. undoubtedly made their 
influence felt in many countries in 
Europe, largely owing to the rise in the 
cost of living (see. further under Comin- 
fokm). Again, the revolt in the Dutch 
E. Indies was largely organised by Com- 
munists (see Indonesia). But perhaps 
their most striking advance is in China, 
where during 1946-49 a successful civil 
war was waged between their forces and 
the forces of Chiang Kai-shek (see further 
under China). 

Community Foundations, or Trusts exist 
in the U.S.A. for the administrattoa of 
charitable funds. These funds are the 


£ 
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accumulation of grants from private 
donors, and for the majority of C. F. 
banks act os trustees. The first C. F. was 
founded in 1914 under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, and was called 
the Cleveland Foundation. There are 
now about sixty C. F., aud each is especi- 
ally concerned with the welfare of the tn. 
in which it exists. The largest C. F. are 
In Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, Indiana- 
polis, and New York. The New York 
Community Trust was founded in 1923, 
and now distributes funds to the extent 
of $120,000 a year from a capital of 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

Community Singing. Modorn C. S. 
began in America about 1914, and has 
since spread to England. Sing-songs take 
place Indoors or outdoors, and are even 
arranged for tho lunch hour. The com- 
munity may be small or large, sometimes 
hundreds of people, and there should be a 
leader to lead the songs and conduct. In 
C. S. on a large scale the leader’s voice is 
often broadcast and a band may accom- 
pany the singers. Programmes consist of 
folk-songs, modern popular songs, negro 
spirituals, marching songs, and carols. 
Easter carolling and Christmas carolling 
have also been revived. 

Commutator, in eloctrlcal technology, is 
a machine the function of which is to 
rectify the alternating voltage induced 
In the armature conductors. It is a 
cylindrical structure built up of segments 
of high-conductivity, hard-drawn copper. 
Insulated from one another by mica. 

Comnena, Anna, see Anna Comnena. 

Comnenus, see Alexius Comnenus. 

Como. 1. Prov. of N. Italy, part of 
Lombardy, to the S. of the Alps. It is a 
beautiful region, including within its 
bounds many of the most beautiful It. 
lakes. It is no less fertile than beautiful, 

E ducing wine, corn, silk, olives, and 
t. Its manufs. of Bilk, cotton, iron, 
is, paper are not so important. Area, 
690 sq. m. Pop. 488,000. 2. City and 

episcopal see of Lombardy, cap. of the 
prov. of C. It is situated at the S.W. end 
of Lake Como, 30 in. N.W. of Milan by 
rail, and is beautifully situated in a valley 
enclosed by hills which are clad with 
luxuriant gardens and plantations of 
olives and oranges. The city contains 
some Important buildings, first among 
which may be named the cathedral, 
commenced in 1396, which has been 
somewhat spoiled by cightcenth-century 
baroque additions. The greater part of 
the building was erected in the fifteenth 
century by tho architect Rodari, and 
contains some fine sculpture by him. The 
public hall, known as II Brolotto, ft large 
arcaded structure in black and white 
marble dates from 1215. Other im- 
portant architectural monuments are the 
churches of b. Abbondio (Romanesque 
eleventh century), 3. ITidole (Roman- 
esque twelfth century), and the ruined 
castle of Baradello. The city museum 
is contained in tho Palazzo Giovio. C. 
is a celebrated tourist resort, and its 
commerce In silk, cotton, etc., is very 
important. Historically the city is known 
as the bp. of both the elder and the 


younger Pliny, of Ceecilius Statius (some 
say Milan), the second -century comlo poet, 
of the physicist, Volta, aud of sev. popes 
In 1127 it was entirely destroyed by the 
Milanese, but was rebuilt thirty years 
later by the Emperor Frederick I., as a 
headquarters of the Ghibelllne faction. 
After frequent wars with Milan, it fell into 
tho hands of the Visconti in 1335, and 
shared thenceforth the fortunes of that 
city. Pop. 52,000. 

Como, Lake, It. lake 25 m. N. of Milan. 
Area 55 J sq. m., 43 in. from end to end. 
The surrounding country is very beautiful. 
The lake lies at the foot of the Bernese 
Alps. It Is chiefly formed by the R. 
Adda, which enters it at its N.E. and 
Issues at its S.E. extremity. 

Comorin, Cape, most southerly point 
of India. It is low and sandy, and not 
visible from vessels at a distance of more 
than 16 m. 

Comoro Islands, group of Is. belonging 
to Franco, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
midway between Madagascar and the 
African continent. There are four chief 
is., viz. Great C. (or Angazia), Anjouan (or 
Johanna), Mayotto, and Moneli (or 
Mohilla), and tho whole archipelago is a 
colony attached to the gov. of Madagascar. 
The is. are of volcanic origin, and are ex- 
tremely mountainous, but the soil is fertile. 
The largest and most westerly is the Great 
C., about 35 ra. long and 12 m. wide. Its 
highest point, Mt. Kartola, is 8500 ft., 
and the N. part of the is. consists of a 
plateau some 2000 ft. above the sea. 
Next in size is Johanna, 30 m. long and 
20 m. at Its greatest breadth. Hero the 
land rises to a contral peak, 5000 ft. 
high. Mayotte is .21 m. long, and Mohell 
15 m. long. Tho Fr. headquarters are at 
Zaudzi, a small is. off the coast of Mayotte. 
The fertilo soil produces rice, maize, sugar- 
cane, cotton, coffee, and all tropical 
fruits, while turtles are caught abundantly 
In the neighbourhood and form an article 
of export. The cultivation of vanilla 
has been much extended In recant years. 
Sugar cultivation has declined and there 
are now only two sugar works and two 
rum distilleries. Tho is. were first visited 
by Europeans in the sixteenth century, and 
the is. of Mayotto was coded to France in 
1841. Tho others became Fr. in 1886. 
Brit, forces occupied Mayotte on July 2, 
1942. Great C., Mohell, Anjouan, and a 
number of smaller Is. have an area of 650 
sq. m. and a imp. (1936) of 111,000; tho 
combined pop. in 1936 was nearly 129,000. 
Tho poople are mostly Kaffir, Arab, and 
Malagasy. 

Compagnie G6n6rale Tranaatlantlque, 
or French Line, most important of the 
Fr. shipping companies Ivlilch for nearly 
a century has been an essential factor 
In the economic life of its homeland. It 
was Incorporated in Feb. 1855 os the 
Compagnie G6n6rale Maritime, but its 
name was changed in 1861 to the present 
title. Before the 3ocond World War it 
ensured France’s commerce with the 
countries bordering the Caribbean and 
the coast of N. A frica ; its ships fetched and 
transported cargoes from tne E. and W. 
coasts of 3. America and the great ports 
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of tho Amor. Pacific coast, and. It held a 
leading position on the N. Atlantic, a fine 
fleet maintaining a frequent service 
between Lo Havre, Southampton, and 
New York. Serious losses were sustained 
in tbo Secjond World War — two-thirds of 
Fr. Line tonnage was lost, and amongst 
these losses were many of the major ships 
of tho line. Of the N. Atlantic liners 
only tho Tie de France and De Grasse 
remained. The latter returned to the 
run after the war and maintained the 
service until the tie de France t reconverted 
after a trooping career, returned early in 


matters, especially as to apprenticeship, 
good production, etc. Their power 
gradually fell into the hands of the 
wealthiest members, and passed away 
from the trade altogether, and now they 
have little or no connection with the 
trade to which their name attaches, 
except so far as their educational funds 
are devoted to special or technical 
education. Many of the G. are possessed 
of great wealth, and large sums are held 
in trust for speciflo charities, etc. The 
twelve greater C., with their total income, 
in order of civic precedence are here given : 



THE HALL OF THE MERCERS* COMPANY 
This hall and the company's ohdpel were destroyed by bombing on May 10, 1940. 


1949. Tho Fr. Lino also has tho former 
Norddeutsoher Lloyd Euro pa (rcuamed 
LiberU) which joined the De Grasse and 
lit de France later in 1949. 

Companies, City ( i.e . of tho city of 
London), also known as Livery Companies, 
name given to certain societies or corpor- 
ate bodies existing in tho city of London. 
These C. began in the Middle Ages, and 
are a survival of the industrial and muni- 
cipal system of trade organisations known 
as guilds or gilds. In the reign of Henry 
„II. (1212) the C. of the Goldsmiths and 
that of the Pepperers, later incorporated 
with the Grocers, are mentioned, and alsp 
* Guildhall.' Edward III. was a member 
of the Linen Armourers and Merchant 
Taylors, a signal Instance of royal favour. 
The name of ‘Livery* comes from the 
diatinotivo ooetume or livery that the 
members of, the C. wore. Originally they 
were genuine corporations of the members 
■ of the particular trade, and bad important 
and valuable functions In regulating trado 


Mercers', £111,000; Grocers*, £ 38 , 000 . 
Drapers’, £78,000; Fishmongers', £50,220; 
Goldsmiths’, £58,000; Skinners’, £66,700; 
Merchant Taylors*, £50,000 ; Haberdashers 5 
£57,000; Salters*, £22,000; Ironmongers’, 
£26,000 ; Vintners*, £18,600 ; Cloth workers'. 
£84,600. These O. had halls of their own 
in the city; -the anot. halls having for the 
most part suffered in the Great Fire of 
1666, the existing halls were fine and 
comparatively modern, hut of thirty-four 
standing at the beginning of tho Seoond 
World War, only three wore undamaged 
at its end — the Apothecaries', the Iron- 
mongers’, and the Vintners'. Many C. 
possess fine old plate, pictures, and other 
valuable ai* *<tio. property. There are 
sixty-four other C. still in existence, their 
incomes varying very much. The names 
of some of them, suoh as tho Lorlners’. 
tho Girdlers', the Fletchers*, are interesting 
survivals of old trades. The lord mayor, 
sheriffs, city chamberlain, and other 
corporation officers are elected by the 
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liverymen of the C. C., a« freemen of the 
oity, a right that has been left them, 
though many of their former privileges 
have been taken away. The C. are ruled 
by the court of the master and wardens, 
chosen from the liverymen who are 
recruited from the third class or freemen 
of the company. In 1880 a royal com- 
mission inquired into the Livery Os. and 
their finances. The report (1 884) contains 
much Information. They arc large sup- 
porters of charities aud educational 
estabs. — Tonbridge School, by the 
Skinners* Company; St. Paul’s, by the 
Mercers*; Merchant Taylors’, by that com- 
pany being the chief. See W. O. Hazlitt, 
The Livery Companies* 1892; P. H. 
Dltchfleld, The City Companies , 1904; G. 
IJnwiu, The Gilds and Companies of 
tendon, 1908; W. Kent, An Encyclo- 
paedia of London, 1937. 

Company and Company Law. In the 
sense of commercial organisations, the 
term C. at the present day comprises two 
kinds of associations, differing not so 
much in essentials as in the manner of 
formation and degree of external control. 
These kinds are; (a) Statutory or public 
Cs. formed under a private or special Act 
of Parliament for the p ur pose of carrying 
on sqm© undertaking of a public nature, 
e.y. railway, gasworks, and waterworks 
Cs. These Cs. are regulated by the 
Companies Clauses Acts, 1845-69, the 
provisions of which, based on those usually 
provisions of which, based on those 
usually to be found in the earlier Bpecial 
Acts, constitute a code of practically 
universal application, (b) Trading Cs. 
Incorporated by charter or under the 
Com panics (Consolidation) Act, 1929. 
Of these the latter are by far the more 
numerous. The former (on which see 
Chartered Companies) are now hut 
rarely launched, and exist chiefly to 
exploit new regions abroad. Even when 
rhe Crown did grant more charters, 
however, such Cs. had many drawbacks, 
prin. among which was that the members 
were not responsible for the corporate 
debts. Hence the introduction of the 
common-law C., or precursor of the 
modern joint-stock C. These earlier 
joint-stock Cs. differed from the modern 
In that they were unincorporated and the 
liability of the members was unlimited. 
In 1855 Parliament passed an Act 
legalising the principle of limited liability. 
This limitation of liability, coupled with 
the advantage of trading on a co-operative 
system so as to eliminate the waste 
Involved in individual effort and small 
capital outlay, led to an ever-increasing 
number of Cs. being formed, until now 
the returns of the registrar of joint-stock 
Ob. show a registration of something over 
5000 new Cs. every year. The Companies 
Act, 1929, which operated as from Nov. 1, 
1929, repeals previous consolidating 
Companies Acts, 1908 and 1928, in ad- 
dition to sev. other statutes. The Act 
applies to limited Cs., Cs. limited by 
guarantee, or Cs. other than limited 
Cs. as if they had been formed and 
registered under the Act. Nothing in the 
Act except such provisions as relate 


expressly to Cs. registered or Incorporated 
in N. Ireland. 

The chief provisions of the Act are: 
Incorporation of C. Any seven or more 
persons or, where the C. to be formed 
will be a private C., any two or more 
persons, may by subscribing their names 
to a memorandum of association, and 
otherwise complying with the Act in 
respect of registration, form an incor- 
porated C. with or without liability. 
Such a C. may be (1) A C. having its 
members* liability limited by the memor- 
andum to the amount, if any, unpaid on 
the shares respectively held by the 
members (a C. limited by shares). 
(2) A C. having its members* liability 
limited to such amount as the members 
respectively guarantee to contribute to 
the C.’s assets in case of a winding-up 
(a C. limited by guarantee). (3) A C. 
not having any limit to the liability of its 
members (an unlimited C.). 

Share Capital and Debentures. — A 
prospectus Issued by or on behalf of a C. 
or in relation to an intended C. shall be 
dated, and a copy, signed by every 
director or proposed director named 
therein (or by his agent authorised in 
writing), shall be registered with the 
Registrar of Cs. on or before the date 
of pub., and no prospectus shall be 
issued until it is so registered. A C. 
may not, since the Act of 1929, follow 
tiie practice, widely adopted before the 
Act of publishing a synopsis of its pros- 
pectus with a form of application for 
shares; and any form of application must 
be accompanied by a full prospectus 
complying with the requirements of the 
Act (except in connection with a bona fide 
invitation to a person to enter into an 
underwriting agreement or in relation to 
shares or debentures not offered to the 
public.) 

No allotment shall be made of shares 
offered to the public for subscription 
unless the amount stated in the prospectus 
as the minimum amount which in the 
opinion of the directors must be raised has 
been subscribed and the sum payable on 
application received bv the C. The 
amount payable on application on each 
tdiaro shall not bo loss than 5 per cent of 
the nominal valno of the share. If the 
aforesaid conditions have not been com- 
plied with on the expiration of forty days 
after tho first issue of the prospectus, all 
money received from applicants for 
shares must bo repaid forthwith to the 
applicants without Interest. Although 
theoretically shares could not bo issued at 
a discount, in fact that; was constantly 
done, before tho Act, by means of pay- 
ment of commissions. The Act of 1929 
makes it incumbent upon a C. to disclose 
any commissions agreed jto be paid in the 
prospectus or in the particulars in lieu 
of prospectus and the number of shares 
which persons' have agreed for a com- 
mission to subscribe absolutely must also 
be disclosed. 

The Act of 1929 embodied the findings 
of tho Greene Committee's Report of 
1926. The committee were of opinion 
that C. legislation should be an elastic 
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system (firing: free play to honest business 
but hindering the activities of dishonest 
promoters. 

Steps in the Formation . — Those com- 
prise the preparation of the memorandum 
of association, the articles of association, 
the preliminary contracts (If any), and 
registration. Any seven or more persons, 
by subscribing their names to a memoran- 
dum of association and contributing at 
least one share each, may on registering 
the memorandum with the register of 

i oint-stock Cs. form an incorporated C. 
t. Is. of course, not obligatory on indi- 
viduals associated for the purpose of trade 
to form a C. ; but large partnerships, as 
distinct from Cs., arc forbidden In certain 
cases: ten or more persons associated for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of 
banking, and twenty or more for the 
purpose of carrying on any other business, 
must register themselves as a C. The 
memorandum of association provided for 
in the Act must contain: (!) The name of 
the C., with limited as the last word in its 
name; (2) the part of the United Kingdom 
in which the registered office is to be 
situate; (3) the objects of the C. ; (4) 
a statement that, Um liability of the 
members is limited; and (5) the amount 
of share capital with which the C. proposes 
to be registered, and the manner of 
div. of the capital into shares. No C. 
may he registered by a name which 
contains the words chamber of com- 
merce unless the C. is a C. which Is to be 
registered under a licence and without 
the addition of the word limited, this 
being allowed in the case of charitable 
and certain other Cs. (Section IS of the 
Act), Again, except with the consent of 
the Board of Trade, no C. may be regis- 
tered by a name whirh contains the 
words royal or imperial or Is calculated 
to suggest royal patronage; nor one which 
contains the words municipal or chartered, 
or is calculated to suggest connec tion with 
any municipality or other local authority 
or with any society Incorporated by 
royal charter; uor one which contalus 
the word co-operative. The powers of a 
C. depend entirely on the memorandum 
of association, and there can ho no 
ratification by the shareholders of any 
act done by the directors which is ultra 
vires, t.e. not within the scope of the 
memorandum. A memorandum can 
generally only he changed bv leave of the 
court. The capital clause states the 
amount of the nominal capital of the C.. 
together with the number and amount of 
the shares. The subscribers must pay 
for their shares, sign the articles of 
association (see below), and either appoint 
the first directors or art os directors them- 
selves until such appointment. On 
compliance with these requisites, the 
memorandum of association and the 
articles of association, properly signed and 
attested, and each bearing a ten-shilling 
deed stamp and five-shilling registration 
stamp, may bo token to the registrar, 
together with a statutory declaration by 
the solicitor of the C., or by a person 
named in the articles as a director or 
secretary, that the various requirements 


of the Act its to registration have been 
compiled with. On payment of the ad 
valorem stamp duty on the amount of the 
capital, the registrar issues a certificate of 
incorporation certifying that the C, is 
incorporated under the Act. 

Articles of Association . — These form a 
binding contract between all the members 
or shareholders and the C. The matters 
provided for in the articles include, among 
others, the mode of div. of the profits and 
losses, calls, transfer and transmission of 
shares, conversion of shares into stock. In- 
crease or reduction of capita], borrowing 
powers, qualification of directors, meetings, 
powers of directors, auditing of the 
accounts, and the winding up of the O. 
Where no articles are registered the Act 
provides that the model articles given in 
Table A in the first schedule to the Act 
shall apply. When registered the articles 
hind the C. and the members thereof to 
the same extent as if they had been signed 
and sealed by each member, and contained 
covenants (g.v.) on the part of each 
member to observe them. The articles 
may amplify the memorandum but may 
not contain anything contrary to its 
tenor. The articles may bo altered 
without recourse to the court. Altera- 
tions in both the memorandum and the 
articles of association are effected by 
special resolution. The coiirt will not 
confirm alterations in the memorandum 
designed to enable the C. to acquire 
entirely now powers except on special 
terms; and as a rule the court only 
confirms such alterations as are Intended 
to enable the C. to carry on its business 
more economically, as, for example, by 
reducing its capital, or to enlarge the area 
of its operations. Changes In the articles 
must not go outside the powers given by 
the memorandum. The articles may not 
deprive a shareholder of bis right to 
present a petition for winding up the O. 

The Promoter . — The promoter Is the 
person who is responsible for the C.*8 
existence as such. The typical promoter 
starts t tie scheme of forming tho C„ 
negotiates with the vendors (if any), gets 
together the board of directors, retains 
brokers, bankers, and solicitors for the O.. 
baa tho memorandum and articles of 
association prepared, provides the regis- 
tration fees, drafts the prospectus, pays 
for tho expense of issuing it, etc.; in a 
word, undertakes to form a O. with 
reference to a given project and to set it 
going and to take the necessary steps to 
accomplish that purpose. A promoter 
stands in a fiduciary relation to share- 
holders and subscribers, and therefore 
may not make any Bccrct profit out of the 
flotation, whether he ia selling his own 
property to a syndicate or himself 
forming a syndicate with other pro- 
moters to purchase property for tho 
purpose of reselling It at an enhanced 
figure to come other syndicate. In- 
tending shareholders should be careful 
to ascertain what the vendors paid for the 
property or concern the exploitation of 
which is to be the substratum of the 0., 
for unless the true purchase price ta 
disclosed and the profit on resale accruing 
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to the vendors, tho shareholders will 
never know what liabilities tho O. is 
under In regard to its preliminary 
contracts. For this reason he should 
beware of tho ‘waiver’ clause in tho 
prospectus which is mainly designed to 
put him off inquiry. Suction 81 of the 
Act is aimed at making it impossible for 
promoters to arrange for charges being 
created before the C. is registered and 
thereby avoid the necessity for registra- 
tion of charges which affect the property 
of tho C. no less than would have been ttio 
case if the charges had been created by 
the C. itself. The promoter or promoters 
are liable (together with directors and 
others) to pay compensation to ail 
persons who subscribe for shares or 
debentures on tho faith of the prospectus 
for tho loss or damage such persons may 
have sustained by reason of any untrue 
statement in tho prospectus. Promoter 
in this context does not include any 
person acting in a professional capacity 
for persons engaged in p rooming the 
formation of the C. 

Prospectus . — Tills is generally a circular 
sent round by tho promoters or directors 
after the registration of the C., and its 
primary object is to induce the public 
to take up the shares in tho C. It is a 
document in regard to which tho legisla- 
ture and tho law courts have ever enjoined 
tho necessity of the fullest and strictest 
disclosure. Any untrue statements, 
whether fraudulent or innocent, will, if 
material, entitle the person taking shares 
on the faith of such representation to 
rescind contract. In the case of fraud, 
damages may be obtained as well. A 
director or any person responsible for the 
issue of a prospectus is liable to pay 
damages to any person who is damaged 
by a false statement in tho prospectus, 
unless he had reasonable grounds for 
believing in tho truth of tho statement, or 
made it upon the authority of an expert 
whom ho had reasonable grounds for 
believing to bo competent, or whore tho 
statement was an accurate copy of an 
official document. The prospectus must 
disclose: tho contents of tho memoran- 
dum; the number of founders' or deferred 
shares (if any); the number of Rhares 
fixed by tho articles as the qualification 
of a director; the remuneration of the 
directors; the names, descriptions, and 
addresses of directors or proposed 
directors; the minimum subscription on 
which the directors may iiroceed to 
allotment; the number of shnres or 
debentures issued as fully or partly paid 
up otherwise than in cash; the names and 
addresses of tho vondors or any property 
acquired by tho C., or proposed to be 
acquired; the amount paid or payable in 
cash, shares or debentures to tho vendors, 
whether as purchase money or otherwise, 
specifying the amount (if any) payable for 
goodwill; the amount of the underwriting 
commission (i.e. consideration for which 
some person undertakes to take the whole 
or a portion of the offered shares as may 
not be subscribed for by tho public); 
the amount of the preliminary expenses; 
the amount paid to any promoter and the 


consideration for such payment; tho dates 
of and parlies to every material contract 
where not made in the ordinary course of 
the C.'s business; tho names and addresses 
of the auditors (if any) of tho C. ; full 

f mrticulars of the intorost of each director 
n the promotion of or in the proporty 
proposed to be acquired by tho C., and 
any sums paid to him, or agreed to be 
paid to him, to Induco him to become a 
director; and tho rights of voting at.tachod 
to tho sev. classes of shares (whore divided 
into different classes). It is thought that 
the present law requires strengthening, 
especially In relation to tho liabilities of 
promoters, the positive requirements of a 
prospectus, tho compulsory publication of 
subsidiaries’ results, consolidated balance 
sheets, and the disclosure of all relevant 
current contracts to auditors. Reforms 
in C. law designed to givo shareholders 
more Information and wider powers of 
control, to impose stronger checks on 
directors, prospectuses, private com- 
panies, and ‘stags’ were recommended 
by the Cohen committee in their report 
Issued on July 18, 1945. 

Directors and Members . — A C. Is not 
bound to have directors. The Individual 
members might undertake to carry on the 
business themselves. As a rule the O. 
appoints directors to act for it iu all 
important matters. Their position is 
that of trustees and agents. Directors 
who mako contracts for the C. aro not 
personally liable on the contracts where 
they do not contract in their own names. 
The first directors are usually named in 
tho articles, but If not named, tho first 
directors are generally appointed by the 
subscribers to the memorandum. Doing 
in a fiduciary position, tho law requires 
that directors should always act in good 
faith and in tho best interests of tho C. 
In the absence of express agreement, 
directors are not entitled to remuneration. 
A director is not liable for unlawful acts 
if ho can prove that lie acted In ignorance 
of the facts which mado Ids act unlawful. 
Even if negligent, a court of equity cun 
relievo him from liability If ho acted 
honestly and reasonably. The members 
of a C. include tho persons who sign tho 
memorandum and those who have agreed 
to become members by applying for 
shares or taking a transfer of shares from 
Homo other member. Any one can 
become a member, but an infant may 
repudiate his shares on attaining full ago. 
Members must pay for thoir shares unless 
tho allotment is made In return for ser- 
vices. Every C. must keep a register 
of its members, containing their names 
and addressee, the amount and numbers 
of their shares, the date of aoquiring 
them, and tho amount paid up on them. 
A list of the members, called tho Annual 
Return, must be mado out every year 
and sent to the registrar. This return 
must also givo tho name of persons who 
have ceased to be members hIiico tho date 
of tho last return; and it must oontain 
a summary distinguishing botwoon shares 
issued for cash and shares Issued as fully 
or partly paid up otherwise than in cash 
and specifying particulars as to tho Hhnre 
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capital of the C., the amount railed up on 
each eharo, the total amount of calls 
received, and of calls unpaid, the number 
of shares forfeited, particulars of the 
discount allowed on the Issue of any 
shares, the amount of share warrants 
issued, the total amount of the indebted- 
ness of the C. In respect of all mortgages 
and charges, and many other particulars. 

Shares . — A share denotes a right to 
receive a certain proportion of the profits 
of the C. and of the capital of the C. when 
it is wound up. A member of a C. obtains 
Ins shares by allotment, his title being 
completed by the issue of a share certifi- 
cate. Shares may bo transferred in the 
manner provided by the articles of asso- 
ciation. Transfer is usually effected by 
deed, completed by registration of the 
transfer. Every shareholder is entitled 
to trunsier his shares, subject to any 
restrictions that may be Imposed by the 
articles; thus a shareholder may assign 
his stares to a man of straw to avoid 
liability on the winding up, if not pro- 
hibited by the articles. If the C. bo 
wound up within one year of such a 
transfer, the transferor remains liable to 
t he amount unpaid on his shares. Trans- 
fers may he mp.ir* subject to the approval 
of the directors by the articles, but, 
generally speaking, the rules of the Stock 
Exchange will not allow any such re- 
striction on fully paid shares. Where a 
shareholder fails to pay calls due on his 
shares, the shares may bo forfeited In 
accordance with the articles. On the 
liquidation of the (\ the amount out- 
standing on the shares must be called up. 
On the matter of the real ownership of 
shares held by nominees the Cohen com- 
mittee {see above) proposed that the latter 
should declare whether they are beneficial 
owners or act. as nominees, but not that 
tho name of tho actual ownor should be 
disclosed (see end of this article). 

Capital Is generally divided into pre- 
ference shares, ordinary shares, and 
defer? ed shares. Preference shares are 
usually entitled to receive a fixed dividend 
before any dividend is paid on the ordi- 
nary shares. Preference shores are said 
to he cumulative where any deficiency In 
the dividends accruing In a bad year rests 
to bo made good out of the profits of 
subsequent years. Deferred or founders’ 
shares, which are usually taken by the 
promoters, are generally entitled to a 
proportion of the profits If tho dividend 
on the ordinary shares amounts to more 
than a fixed amount. Deferred shares 
are sometimes allotted as fully paid up, 
ami sometimes issued by wav of bonus to 
ordinary shareholders. Preference shares 
on tho winding up of the O. arc paid off 
in full before the ordinary shares are paid 
anything, where thov are made ‘preferen- 
tial as to capital.' Where the C. by special 
resolution elects that any portion of its 
capital not yet called up shall be incapable 
of being called up except to wind up the 
C., such uncalled capital is rf serve capital, 
and it cannot be dealt with nr charged by 
the directors. Capital may be increased 
or altered If authorised by tho articles; if 
not, the C. may give itself power to do 


so by special resolution. Alteration of 
capital occurs where existing shares are 
either consolidated, as, for example, by 
changing every ten £5 shares into one £.50 
share, or subdivided, as, for example, 
by changing every £5 share into five 
shares of £1 each. Capital mav also 
be altered by converting fully paid'sharca 
into stock. The essential distinction 
between shares and stock Is that the 
former are issued in round sums, whereas 
the latter may be divided into any 
aliquot amounts; neither are the dlvs. of 
stock numbered as are shares. The con- 
version of shares into stock means that 
tho shares have been completely paid up, 
and that the time has come when the 
shares may ho transferred m fragments. 
On the Stock Exchange stock is quoted 
at a certain price a £100 of stock, while 
shares are quoted at the price per share. 
Where the C. has sustained losses which 
it ought to provide for before paying 
dividends out of Its profits, it may pas* n 
resolution to reduce its capital. The 
leave of a chancery Judge must be ob- 
tained on motion day where the rights of 
creditors are affected by the proposed 
reduction or writing off of capital 

Debentures . — A debenture Is a docu- 
ment given to evidence the fact that 
money has been lent to the C. ; it creates 
a charge on the C.’s assets, and provides 
for tho repayment of the loan on the 
happening of certain events, as, for 
example, the making of an order for 
winding up the C., or an order for the 
appointment of a receiver. Debentures 
may bo payahle to bearer, or only to the 
registered nc'der, bearer debentures are 
transferable by delivery, and no notice of 
the transfer need be given to tho C. 

Meetings and Resolutions . — The Art of 
1029 provides that a C. must hold a 
general meeting within not less than one 
month and not more than three months 
from the date of commencing business. 
The purpose of this, the statutory meeting, 
is that all the shareholders shall have an 
opportunity of fanning an opinion of the 
exact position of the C. within a short 
time of its commencement. The directors 
are required to send out to the share- 
holders seven days before the statutory 
meeting a report stating the number of 
shares allotted and the general state of 
the C. The articles usually provide for 
the convening of an annual general 
meeting. Special business Is transacted 
at an extraordinary meeting; the directors 
arc bound to hold an extraordinary meet- 
ing if required to do so by the holders of 
one-tenth of the issued capital. Voting 
at meetings may be by show of hands, or 
on a poll, according to the articles (see 
under Casting Votk), Unless the articles 
make the voting dependent on the num- 
ber of shares held, each shareholder has 
one vote. Resolutions are either ordi- 
nary, special, or extraordinary. An 
extraordinary resolution is one which has 
been passed by a majority of not less than 
three -four* j s of the members voting at a 
general met i .ng of which notice specifying 
the intention to propose the resob ’ t ion 
has been given. A special resolution is 
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on© which has been passed by a three- 
fourths majority, at a moot ins of which at 
lefts t twenty -one days* notice has been 
given. It was formerly necessary for a 
special resolution to be confirmed at 
a second meeting, but this is not now 
necessary. An extraordinary resolution 
appears to be effective only in the case of 
the shareholders resolving that the C. 
cannot go on with its business and that it 
is advisable to win'd it up. 

Winding up is of three kinds: (a) by 
the court; ( b ) voluntary; (c) subject to 
supervision by the court. A C. may be 
wound up by the court if a special resolu- 
tion has been passed to that effect, or if 
the C. docs not commence business within 
a year of its Incorporation, or if the C. is 
unable to pay its debts, or if the court is 
of opinion that it is just and equitable 
that tlieC. should he wound up. W inding 
up by the court, is begun by petition, ami 
any contributory or creditor may present 
a petition, but the* court may refuse to 
order a winding up if the majority of the 
creditors oppose it. The most usual 
manner of winding up a C. is voluntarily. 
A voluntary- winding up takes place when 
the period fixed for the duration of the G. 
by tne articles has i xpired, or w here the C. 

g asses a spcciul resolution to wind up the 
. volunturllv. or resolves that as it can- 
not meet its liabilities ft is advisable to 
go Into liquidation. When a C. has 
passed a resolution to wind up volun- 
tarily, the court mav make an order that 
the voluntary winding up shall continue 
subject by finch a u/iervision of the court and 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
court thinks just. Whichever mode of 
winding up Is adopted, a liquidator is 
appointor! to call up the amount unpaid 
on the shares and generally to administer 
the property of the C. by applying the 
assets first in the payment of debts, mid 
then. If there be any residue, among the 
Shareholders according to their priority. 
On the winding-up order being made hy 
the court the official receiver becomes 
rovlsional liquidator unless the creditors 
ave chosen some other person to act as 
liquidator. The liquidator may bring 
and defend actions In the name of the C., 
and carry on the business of the C. so far 
as may he ncees^iry for Its beneficial 
Winding up. Sometimes winding up Is 
affected with the oh lent of reconstructing, 
i.e. selling the undertaking of the O. to 
a new C. in return for shares in the new C. 
Cs. generally reconstruct when more 
capital is required, and when the only 
way to get it is to put pressure on existing 
shareholders, usually by Inviting them to 
take lip partly paid shares in the new or 
reconstructed C. in substitution for their 
fully paid shares In the old C. A share- 
holder who has not voted for the special 
resolution to wind up the C. may express 
his dissent to the liquidator, and require 
him to purchase hl« share Interest In the 
old C., but he must dissent within a week 
Of the resolution. The number of Cb. on 
the registers In Great, Hritaln at the end 
Of 1937 was 155.279 (excluding those In 
course of liquidation Or removal from the 
lqtUMdro). Of those 17,701 ware public 


and 137 , >18 were private Os. After 
making various allowances at the end of 
that year there were 14,677 public Cs. with 
a paid-up capital of £4, 067, 035, 904, and 
137.493 private Cb. with a paid-up capital 
of £1,828,814,099. The paid-up capital 
in each case was higher than any pre- 
viously recorded. At the end of 1938 
there were 147,861 Cs. (Kin gland and 
Wales) on the register with paid-up 
capital £5,5 42, 800,000 ; 9,715 (Scotland], 
capital £14 7,800,000; and 1753 (N. 

Ireland), capital £4 5,500,000; a total 
of 159,320 with a paid-up capital 
£6.036,100,000. 

Private Companies . — A private O. is 
defined by the Companies Act as one 
which limits the number of its members 
to fifty (exclusive of employees), restricts 
the right to transfer shares, and prohibits 
any invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares or debentures. Usually all the 
shares are held by members of a single 
family. A private C. may consist of no 
more than two members. Such a form 
of C. is usually resorted to w hen a trader 
desires to have the advantage of limited 
liability without the disadvantage of 
sharing his profit with other persons. A 
number of partnerships have been con- 
verted into private Cs. since the Act w-aa 
passed, ono great advantago of incor- 
poration being that the death of a partner 
does not bring an end to the association, 
and a partner's interest may bo continued 
in bis sou by giving the, latter debentures 
in the C. See 1*. F. Simonson, The Law 
relating to the reduction of the Share 
Capital of Joint SUndc Companies, 1924, 
and lie construction and Amalgamation of 
Joint Stock Companies, 1931; A. Stlebef. 
Company Law and Precedents (third 
od.), 1929; F. Oorc-lirowu, Ilamlbook 
of Joint Stock Companies , 1930; A. F. 
and A. M. R. Topharn, Principles of 
Company Law , 1934; 8. Hondo, Private 
Companies : their M n nagement and Statu- 
tory Obligations. 1930. 

The Com/iauics Act, 1947 (passed os 
a result of the findings of the Colioa 
committee). — The main provisions are 
intended to secure what the lord chan- 
cellor (Lord Jowitt), on the second reading 
of the Hill, called financial democracy — 
namely to make it easier for shareholders 
to influence and control their manage- 
ments. To that end the Act, ensures that 
the fullest possible information is given to 
shareholders through the statement of 
accounts. It provides that ‘every balance 
sheet of a company shall give a true and 
fair view of the state of affairs of a 
company, and every profit and loss 
account of a company shall give a true 
and fair view of the profit or loss of a 
company for the financial year.' Under 
clause 13, all holding Cs* must, subject 
to certain exceptions, furnish con- 
sol Mated accounts for tbeniRclves and 
their subsidiaries so os to disclose a true 
and fair view of the position of the group 
as a whole. Hence they are brought 
fully within the provisions of the Act 
relating to publicity and the auditing of 
accounts by qualified auditors. Snob 
provisions do not In foot go beyond the 
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S radices of many Cs. before the Bill was 
itroduced; but in on© important respect 
tb© statutory requirements do go beyond 
the practices of many Cs. in the dis- 
closure, so far as is practicable, of inner 
or secret reserves. Under the previous 
law, every C. had to lay a balance sheet 
and profit or loss account before its 
shareholders, and a public O. had to file 
its balance sheet with the registrar of 
Cs. It was not, however, required to 
file its profit and loss account, though the 
practice had been to do so. Under the 
Act of 1947 both have to he filed, os also 
are consolidated accounts whore the ('use 
is one which calls for such accounts. 
Clause 16 provides that only a properly 
qualified person shall act us auditor of a 
C. and it is oil the auditor, backed by 
ublic opinion, that reliance must chiefly 
e placed for the observance of these 
provisions. There are also important 
provisions as to private Cs., which, under 
previous Acts, were under no obligation to 
file their balance sheets with the registrar. 
That facility popularised the private C., 
and in 1946 there were on the register 
nearly 180,000 pHvato Cs. as compared 
with only abdal public Cs. The 

main reason for the privileged position of 
private Cs. was to enable family and other 
purely private concerns to cujoy the 
benefit of limited liability without, having 
to publish their financial position to the 
world at large. But it w r as therefore 
possible for public Cs. to form subsidiaries 
as private Cs. which were in reality their 
own branches, and thereby to mask their 
real financial position, lienee the Cohen 
committee sought to restrict the privilege 
to the concern which is really private. 

As to directors, the new A of prov ides that 
the accounts must show the aggregate of 
the directors’ emoluments, the aggregate 
amount of directors' or past directors’ 
pensions and compensation paid to them 
for loss of office. A fine of £500 may be 
Imposed for a breach of the provisions 
relating to disclosure of payment* to 
directors and officers of the C. The re- 
tiring age of directors of public Cs. is fixed 
at seventy; but a C. can alter its articles 
to provide any retiring age between sixty 
and eighty, and any director over seventy 
can continue in office by special resolution. 

Afl to Invest.igttl ion the Act provides 
that a few hundred members of a O., 
oven though they do not bold one-tenth 
of the issued shares, may apply for an 
Investigation; and an investigation may 
in any cose be ordered by the court, and 
the Board of Trade can themselves 
initiate an investigation if it appears to 
them that the matter is one of public 
concern — subject to there being circum- 
stances of maladministration or of op- 
pression of the members. 

Clauses 48 to B0 on prospectuses, allot- 
ments, and offers for sale contain some 
ealntnry cbangoH. The provision that 
no allotment may be made until the third 
day after the issue of the prospectus gives 
longer time for the public to digest the 
information. Where a prospectus states 
that application will be made or has 
been made for permission to deal on any 
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stock exchange, then unless such per- 
mission has been applied for before the 
third day after the issue of the prosjiectus, 
or if permission has been definitely 
refused within throe weeks, the allotment 
is void and their money must be returned 
to the applicants. Clause 62 is designed 
to induce the experts to exercise proper 
care in making statements on the strength 
of which the public are asked to part 
with their money and that clause places 
a definite liability on the experts. The 
abuse of the ‘stag’ is also dealt with by 
the Act. On the debatable question 
of nominees, it was recognised by the 
Cohen committee that the practice of 
placing shares in the names of nominees 
had grown to such on extent in recent 
times that the register of membership 
hud almost lost its significance as a 
register of the real owners of the shares. 
But the committee considered that it was 
impracticable to try to abolish the practice 
altogether, especially as there was no 
suggestion that it had led to any wide- 
spread abuse. The committee, however, 
recommended that every shareholder 
should be required to state whether he 
was the ’beneficial owner; secondly, every 
person who is directly or indirectly the 
beneficial owner of one per cent or more 
of the issued capital, or of the issued 
shares of any class, should be required 
to make a declaration to that effect to the 
O. ; that a register of such beneficial 
ownership should be maintained; and 
that the Board of Trade should have 
power to investigate the ownership at 
shares where they think public interest 
so demands. Clause 57 embodies the 
second of the above recommendations, 
which however may prove easy of evasion. 

Company, a subdivision of a battalion. 
The Brit, infantry battalion is divided 
into Cs., each of which is commanded by a 
captain and two lieutenants. The Army 
Service Corps is divided in a similar 
manner into Cs. Four Cs., distinguished 
by the letters A, 13, C, and D, each of six 
officers und about 220 men, form a 
battalion. The C. is itself again divided 
into four platoons, aud these are sub- 
divided into sections. Ii itself the C. 
is practically self-controlled, keeping its 
own books and its own arm chest. The 
Engineers are similarly divided into Cs., 
but these Cs. are commanded by a major, 
a captain, and four lieutenants. A 
battery of artillery and a squadron of 
cavalry are the equivalents of a C. pf 
infantry. C. of a snip includes the whole 
of the persons employed on board and 
paid tor specific duties, and therefore 
excludes troops and passengers. 

Company, John, popular nickname for 
the old K. India C. 

Company Law, see Company. 

Comparative Anatomy, that portion of 
of the soiepee of anatomy which concerns 
itself with tno comparison of the struc- 
ture of various classes of animals. It 
is of great importance in the science of 
biology. See Anatomy, Biology, and 
the articles on the various forms of life, 
and those on the different parts of the 
body. 

E* 
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Comparative Ethios comprises the 
study of the moral standards by which 
man has lived from the earliest times to 
the present day. This study does not aim 
at evaluation, but although conduct does 
not become ethical until it is guided by a 
consciously held principle of what Is right 
and what is wrong, C. E. take us back to 
primitive times. The life of primitive 
man, as soon as he came to live in family 
and tribal groups, was hedged about by 
rules and taboos which were ethical In so 
far as they were directed towards securing 
the highest good for the individual or the 
tribe to which he belonged. Primitive 
morality, however, was governed by 
fear and the desire to placate the gods. 
Even among the anct. Egyptians ethics 
were a form of piety towaras the gods, but 
the spirit pervading Gk. ethics was 
essentially different. In the words of 
Apuleius: 'The Egyptian deities were 
chiefly honoured by lamentations, and the 
Greek divinities by dances.* The Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, however, in- 
culcates a high standard of conduct, of 
a restrained and prudent kind. The 
influence of oriental religions, with the 
mysticism found In Egyptian and Semitic 
religions, tended to produce a system of 
ethics which superseded the purely Gk. 
spirit. The Brahmanic code of India and 
the Zoreastrian code of Persia both taught 
a moral law which was part of the divine 
will. While the former was ascetic and 
pessimistic, the latter was active and 
optimistic, preaching a dualism of good 
and evil and a conflict between them in 
which man must play an active part. 
Ethical teaching divorced from religion 
also had Its roots in the E., Id the teaching 
of Gautama-Buddha and of Confucius. 
Guatama preached a resignation to evil, 
but Confucius laid down common -sense 
rules of conduct and courtesy which havo 
been the mainstay ert the Chinese polity 
ever since. Lao-Tze, however, a con- 
temporary of Confucius, had considerable 
influence in teaching that everything had 
its essential character which it was useless 
to try to alter. From this came a poly- 
theism similar to that deduced from 
Plato*s Thoory of Pleas. The Neo- 
Platonists became mystical and polythe- 
istic, but Plotinus, their founder, remained 
monotheistic, and he had considerable 
Influence on Christian ethics, as also did 
the teaching or tho Stoics. The ethics 
of Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, were 
vory similar to those of his Christian 
contemporaries, and the antagonism 
between them is therefore surprising. 
The fathers of the Church did. Indeed, 
borrow largely from earlier philosophies 
and metaphysics, but they were interested 
in dogma rather than ethics, and the 
problem of conduct did not claim pre- 
cedence over science and politics until the 
eighteenth century. The Eng. philoso- 
phers, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
advocated a morality founded on practical 
experience. Later in the century came 
the utilitarian hedonism of Bentham, 
from which were born the humanitarian 
ethics of the nineteenth century. Tn 
the meantime, however, Kant had estab. 


morality as law, man’s law unto himself. 
See W. E. H. Lecky, History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne . 
1869; E. A. Westermarck, Origin ana 
Growth of the Moral Ideas , 1906-8; L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution , 1906; 
H. Sidgwiok, Outlines of the History of 
Ethics for English Readers 1931. 

Comparetti, Domenloo Pietro (1835- 
1927), It. scholar, 6. In Rome, where he 
later studied at the univ., and became one 
of the chief classical scholars of Italy, 
being appointed prof, of Gk. at Pisa in 
1859. Of his work in classical literature 
the best known are an ed. of the Euxenip- 
pus of Hypereldes, monographs on 
Pindar and Sappho, and trans. of some 
fragments of Uypereides. His researches 
concern the Book of Sindibad and Virgil 
in the Middle Ages. He also ed. a col- 
lection of It. national songs. D. at 
Florence. 

Compartment, term used in heraldry. 
Each of the divs. on a shield is called a 
C. The intention of quartering is to show 
the descent of one family from heiresses 
or co-helresses of other houses. 

Compass, or Mariner’s Compass, instru- 
ment for determining the magnetic 
meridian and for showing one’s position 
with regard to it. It consists of a magne- 
tised needle turning on a pivot, and is used 
chiefly for directing tho courses of ships 
at sea. The ordinary O. is composed of 
three parts, tho box or bowl, the card, and 
tho needle. The needle consists of a fine 
magnetised strip of steel, or of sev. 
magnetised strips joined together. 
Fastened to tho needle, and moving round 
with it is a circular card having Its 
circumfercnco divided Into 360 degrees. 
Tn addition to this it is marked with the 
thirty-two points of the C. Tho four 
cardinal pointR are N., K., S., and W. and 
the spaces between these are divided as 
N.E., S.E.. S.W., N.W. Tho spaces 

between these eight points are again 
equally divided as N.N.E., E.N.E., E.S.E., 
3.S.E., etc. Tho last suh-div. of the 
sixteen spaces gives us N. by K., N.E. by 

N. , N.E. by E., E. by N., etc. Tho 
reading off of the thirty -two points in 
order, going round either wav, is known as 
‘boxing the O.’ Tho needle swings on 
a pivot which rises perpendicularly from 
the centre of a howl, which has a glass 
covering to protect tho needle. This 
bowl is generally of copper, as this metal 
is a particularly good conductor of 
electricity. The bowl is often filled with 
spirit, but the friction of this injures the 
susceptibility of tho needle. Tho C. 
is generally situated in the binnacle, bnt 
other varieties of O. are known as stan- 
dard. hanging, and steering Os., according 
to their position on tho ship. Until the 
end of the eighteenth century, Brit, naval 

O. wore very carelessly constructed, but 
since that time much progress has been 
made. The G. at present In general use is 
that patented by Sir Wm. Thomson, 
elevated to the peerage as Lord Kelvin, in 
1876. It is made up thus: In the centre 
Is an aluminium boss, resting on an 
alnmlnlum cup with sapphire centre 
poised on an iridium point. This boss 
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Is connected with an aluminium outer ring 
by silk threads. From this outer ring, 
lower than it, and near the centre point, 
are suspended eight thin magnetised 
strips of steel, four on each side of the 
centre. These eight small magnets also 
have their corresponding ends fastened 
together by silk threads. To the outer 
rim is attached a circular paper, with the 
points marked on it. A special form of 
magnetic C. is used on aircraft, and a 
gyroscopic C. is employed on both ships 
and aircraft. Two important forces 
combine to form the error of a ship’s 
O. One of those is the attraction of 
the ship itself. The magnetic influences 
of the null, machinery, and metal work 
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declining again. IrregulAr sources of 
variation are found Jn magnetic storms 
and similar electric disturbances. The 
dip of the C., induced vertically by the 
magnetic force of the earth, also varies. 
An azimuth circle is used to take bearings, 
and to discover the angle between the C. 
N. and the true N., the total error made 
up of variation and deviation. This 
circle has reflecting mirrors and sighting 
wires, and fits over the top of the C. bowl. 
Thus, from the position of the sun, when 
from 8° to 15° high, the amplitude, or 
azimuth, is made out. The early hist, 
of the C. is somewhat obscure. It was 
known to the Chinese at a very early 
date, and their own historians ascribe its 
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In general all affect tbe needle and divert 
It from Its proper position. The error 
thus caused is known as the deviation 
of .the C.» and is met in various ways. 
Fiifet, the C. is situated or placed some 
distance above the upper deck so as to 
be less susceptible to these influences. 
Secondly, the deviation Is diminished by 
placing magnets and bars of soft iron in 
such a position around the C. that the 
attraction of the rest of the ship’s metal is 
neutralised. Thirdly, deviation charts 
are made, showing carefully the deviation 
of the particular O. when pointing In 
various directions. With steering Cs., 
tbe errors are often considerable, so much 
so that a C. has been known to point 
steadily to one part of a ship, in whatever 
direction she headed. A second error 
is known as the variation of the O. When 
free from deviation, the needle points to 
the magnetic pole or the S. and not to the 
geographic pole. The two are differently 
situated and hence occurs the variation of 
the O. This variation varies considerably 
at different parts of the earth’s surface, 
and at certain points becomes nil. The 
variation changes from year to year, 
gradually rising to a maximum and then 


discovery to the year 2034 B.C. Certainly 
it was in common use in the Far B. by the 
end of the third century a.d. However, 
the Chinese were never inclined to take a 
high place as navigators, and their know- 
ledge never led to the perfecting of this 
aid to navigation. It was once reputed 
that the principle of the O. was introduced 
into Europe by Marco Polo on his return 
from travels in Cathay, but it was well 
shown by Chappell ( Nature , 346, June 16, 
1870) that early in the twelfth century 
the knowledge had been arrived at by 
Independent discovery. Some ascribe 
the discovery of its variation to the same 
century, hut others ascribe it to Columbus. 
The terror that was caused by the 
variation of the magnetic needle on thla 
oxploror’s voyage to America is weU 
known, and certainly led the way to 
further knowledge on the subject. 

Compass Berg, mt. in the Schnee Berge 
range, Cape (Province, S. Africa, 30 m. N, 
of the tn. of Graaff Reinet It rises 8500 
ft. above the sea. 

Compass Plant, see Suphium. 

Compasses, instruments for describing 
ares and circles, or for measuring dis- 
tances. They generally consist of two 
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The root is usually a tap-root, often I of the C. and resolution of velocities and 


thickened, e.g. in the dandelion, some- 
times tuberous, e.g . in the dahlia. The 
leaves are usually exstipulate, radical, 
or alternate, but in some cases, e.g. in 
the sunilower, they are opposite. In 
many species laticiferous vessels are 
found containing the milky juice well 
seen in the dandelion and sow-thistle, 
and oil-ducts are very commonly present. 
Few of the plants are of economic Im- 
portance, but many are cultivated for 
their beauty, e.g. dahlias, marigolds, 
coreopsis, asters, chrysanthemums. In 
some cases they are diuretic, as various 
conyzas and also the dandelion; some 
are tonic and stomachic, as wormwood 



composite: the dandelion 
A, single floret, side view; B, single floret, front 
view; C, fruit with tuft of hairs (pappus); D, plan 
of floret. 


and camomile; the common and Jerusa- 
lem artichokes, lettuce and endive 
are esculents; chicory is used as an 
adulterant in coffee. The C. are classified 
In various ways, based on the form of the 
flowers and on the distribution of different 
florets In the capitulum. The Tubu- 
lifloree are those in which the flowers of 
the disk are not ligulato, and there is no 
latex; the Liguliflorte are those in which 
all the flowers of the capitulum are 
hermaphrodite and ligulate, and all the 
plants have laticiferous vessels; and a 
third sub-order of 3. Amer. plants is 
sometimes added, the Labiatifloroe, in 
which the disk -flowers are hermaphrodite 
and the corolla is regular or bilabiate, 
while the ray -flowers have usually a 
bilabiate corolla. The daisy represents 
the first group, the dandelion the second, 
and the genus Mutisia the third. 

Composition, In mechanics, refers to 
either velocities (see Velocity) or forces 
(see Forces, Parallelogram of). The 
converse of 0., as we shall see later, is 
resolution, and these two problems, to. 


forces, form two of the fundamentals of 
the science of mechanics. 

Dealing first with the O. and resolution 
of velocities, we treat the problem as a 
branch of dynamics (q.v.). Now a body 
cannot be In two places at the same time; 
therefore it cannot move in two different 
ways at the same time. But it is often 
convenient and even necessary to regard 
the motion of a body as being compounded 
of sev. velocities. These various velo- 
cities are termed the component velocities, 
and must be regarded as relative, while 
the actual velocity is said to be the 
resultant velocity, and the process of 
finding this resultant velocity is termed 
compounding the vclooities. Thus, sup- 
posing one steamer passes another going 
in the same or the opposite direction, 
then the resultant velocity is the algebraic 
sum of the velocities of the steamers, 
which are the component velocities. 
But take the case of a ball thrown up In a 
railway carriage in motion. In this case 
the ball moves upwards under its own 
velocity and at the same time is carried 
forward with the velocity of the train. 
In this case, and ail cases where the 
directions of the velocities are different 
but are co-planar, the theorem known as 
Uio parallelogram of velocities is used. 
‘If two component velocities be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the 
two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
drawn from a point, then their resultant 
velocity will be represented by the 
diagonal of the parallelogram drawn from 
that point.* Thus in the capo of the ball 
In the carriage, according as the speed of 
the ball upwards la greater or less than 
that of the train horizontally, so the 
resultant velocity will bo In a direction 
approaching the vertical or the horizontal. 
All cases are not even as easy os this, for 
take a steamer travelling along a riv., 
with a man walking across the deck of the 
steamer, and a fly crawling up the inan> 
hat (Briggs and Bryan): then the speed 
of tho steamer is relative to that of the 
water, and the velocity of the man to that 
of tho steamer, and that of the fly to the 
velocity of the man. Kach of these is a 
component velocity of that of the fly, and 
affects its motion, but tho actual or 
resultant motion is different from any of 
them. In this case it is possible to take 
two of the components, and, by finding 
their resultant, eliminate one; and so, by 
continuing this process, to arrive at last 
at one resultant. Other theorems, Buoh 
as the triangle, polygon, and parallele- 
piped of velocities, aid in finding the 
resultant velocity in particular casee. 
This concerns the O. of velocities, but If 
we were given the resultant velocity, and 
asked to find the component velocities, 
wo would have to use the process called 
tho resolution of velocities. This Is 
evidently the converse problom to the C. 
of velocities, and a moment’s thought will 
show that just as it is possible to construot 
an infinite number of parallelograms 
around a diagonal, so there are an Infinite 
number of possible component velocities 
to any given velocity. When, however. 
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the resolved component velocities required 
are to be at right angles to each other, as 
they usually are, then the problem is 
capable of solution. 

Now since forces can be represented 
in magnitude and direction by straight 
lines, it is evident that all that has been 
stated applies to statics as well as to 
dynamics, and to forces as well as to 
velocities; so by merely altering the word 
velocity to force, the foregoing statements 
will explain the C. and resolution of forces. 
See Dynamics; Statics. 

Composition, in bankruptcy, the scheme 
of arrangement of his affairs proposed by 
a debtor after a receiving order has been 
made against him, embodying in writing 
the terms upon which he is desirous of 
satisfying or compromising the claims of 
his creditors. See under Bankruptcy. 

Composition and Compositor (of type), 
tee under Printing ; Type ; Type-setting. 

Compost, see under Gardening. 

Compostela, Santiago de, see Santiago. 

Compound, see Chemistry. 

Compound Dislocation, displacement of 
one bone from another with which it 
forms a joint, complicated by the hone 
having been forced through the skin, so 
allowing an access of air to the wound. It 
(s a very serious condition, since it may 
involve inflammation and blood-poison- 
ing, and in healing may induce ankylosis 
iq.v.). After tho dislocation has been 
replaced antiseptic treatment and com- 
plete rest, of the limb are necessary. See 
Dislocation. 

Compound Engine, Bteam engino in 
which the expansion of the steam is 
divided into two phases, tho first being 
effected in the high pressure, and tho 
second in tho low pressure, cylinder. 
The two phases may ho divided over 
three cylinders, by dividing the steam 
from tho high pressure cylinder to supply 
two low pressure cylinders, or by having 
two high pressure supplying one low 
pressure cylinder. This should not he 
confused with tho triple expansion engine, 
In which the steam passes successively 
through three different cylinders. 

Compound Fracture, one in which one 
of the bony fragments of the broken bone 
has pierced the Hkin, causing a wound 
whion communicates with the fracture. 
In contradistinction to this, a complicated 
fracture is accompanied by seine other 
Injury not communicating with the 
fracture, c.g. a dislocation, a large flesh 
wound, or a broken blood-vessel. C. Fa. 
are obviously more serious than simple 
fractures, but the dangers have been 
much lessened since the introduction 
of antiseptic surgery. 

Compound Householder, term frequently 
used by rating authorities to denote the 
ocoupier of a ‘small tenement,’ who is not 
separately rated for the relief of the poor, 
and whoso rates may therefore be said 
to be included in his rent. This happens 
principally whero rating authority com- 

S o un ds with the owner or landlords for 
le payment of the rates. The various 
Acta concerning the registration of voters 
require that those claiming tho occupation 
franchise be separately rated. But the 


Poor Hate Assessment and Collection 
Act, 1869, provides that In cases where 
the ratable value of a house does not 
exceed £20 in London, £13 in Liverpool, 
£10 in Birmingham or Manchester, and 
£8 elsewhere, the owner may agree with 
the rating authority to become liable for 
the rates himself whether his property 
bo occupied or not, and that the rating 
authority may allow him a commission 
not exceeding 25 per cent on the ratable 
value. The Aot also provides that the 
rating authority may order the owner to 
be rated instead of the occupier, subject 
to an abatement or deduction of 15 per 
cent. In such cases the C. II. is deemed 
to be separate for the purposes of the 
occupation franchise. The object of the 
Act of 1869 was to obviate the great 
expense and loss of time consequent on the 
collection of the rate from the numerous 
small occupiers. (Ryde on Rating, 1930.) 

Compounding Offences. Compounding 
felony means forbearing to prosecute a 
person who has committed a felony in 
consideration of some reward received, as 
for example, agreeing not to prosecute a 
thief in consideration of receiving back the 
stolen goods. Compounding a felony is a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The publication of an 
advertisement in a newspaper or by any 
other means offering a reward for the 
return of stolen or lost property coupled 
with words indicating that no questions 
will be asked or inquiry made on the pro- 
duction of the goods, renders the ad- 
vertiser, printt and publisher each liable 
to a penalty of £50. Compounding 
misdemeanours without proper leave is 
also an offence. But where a particular 
misdemeanour more closely affects an 
individual than tho public at large, the 
court will sometimes allow the accused, 
before any judgment is pronounced, to 
settle with the prosecutor when a nominal 
sentence only will be inflicted. See also 
Concealment 

Compound Interest, see Interest. 

Compound Quantities, in algebra are 
figures consisting of more than one term- 
in arithmetic they are quantities expressed 
In terms of various denominations as 
cwts., qrs., lb. 

Compressed-Air Baths are made of Iron 
plates riveted together, of such a strength 
that they can withstand pressure. Air 
is pnrnped into the chamber until the 
required pressure, indicated by baro- 
meters, Is reached. These baths will 
hold two or more persons. Another 
manner in which compressed air is used 
is that in which ft mask fitted with tubes 
and valves is fitted tightly over the 
mouth and nose. The patient can then 
inhale compressed air and breathe out 
into rarefied air. The use of these in 
treating disease comes under the term 
aerotherapertics (q>v.) The use of com- 
pressed air u * ids to lower the frequency 
of the chest and heart movements while 
increasing the oxygen absorption and 
the blood tension; the aetion of rarefied 
air will, of oourse, bo opposite. 

Compressed-Air Motors are machines 
that use air which has been raised to a 
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pressure much above that of the atmo- 
sphere, in a similar manner to that in which 
steam is used. They should not be 
confused with air engines (q.v.) t which 
work on a different principle. Steam 
engines are more in vogue than C.-A. M., 
and it is easy to see that theoretically as 
well as practically the former should be 
regarded as being the more efficient, for 
whereas steam is obtained under pressure 
directly by the action of heat on water, 
some intermediate power must be used 
to obtain the air under pressure. This 
renders the use of compressed air com- 
paratively more costly than the use of 
steam. Although this is so, how over, 
there arc many conditions under which 
C.-A. M. are advantageous. When steam 
has to bo carried any distauco, there is 
always some loss of power, owing to the 
radiation of beat from the pipes into the 
air. Now compressed air can be trans- 
mitted without loss of power through this 
cause. Again, the exhaust air, after 
having done its work in the engine, adds 
to the purity of the surrounding air, 
whereas exhaust steam vitiates the atmo- 
sphere. 

Because of these two advantages C.-A. 
M. have attained considerable use in 
mines and tunnelling. C.-A. M. are used 
for driving coal-cutters (see Goal-mining). 
Further, they are used for driving drills 
for boring holes in rocks and in tunnel- 
ling operations, while they are also used 
to manipulate hammers for riveting steel 
and iron plates together, and chisels in 
sculpturing, and small and very light 
sheep-shearers. All these machines re- 
quire to be portable and easily handled 
and controlled, and C.-A. M. offer great 
facilities in these directions. Thoy can 
be supplied with air through flexible tubes, 
and consequently the power generators 
do not add weight bo the motor, nor do 
they make the rigid portion of the 
machines large and therefore oumbersomo 
Further, the working parts are not at a 
high temp., and therefore tho danger 
attached to their use is loss than in the 
case of steam. It can well he seen, 
too, that in the case of tunnelling and 
mining, the advantages mentioned above 
are very valuable. C.-A. M. have been 
used in many other ways. Compressed 
air can, of course, be stored in oylindors 
without loss of power. Stored in this 
manner at a pressure approaching 2000 lb. 
per square inch, in reservoirs under the 
vehicle, it has been used as the motive 
force for driving tramears; it has, at much 
greater pressure even, also been used in 
motor cars. Again, pneumatic tubes for 
transmitting letters and small parcols of 
all kinds are worked partly by compressed 
air and partly by exhaustion. Further, 
in some of the Arner. arsenals locomotives 
are driven by Compressed air, and their 
advantage over steam engines in the 
neighbourhood of explosives Is easily 
understood. In addition to these uses, 
there are the cases of lifts or elevators, 
which are sometimes worked by com- 
pressed air, and the automatic brakes on 
passenger trains offer further illustration of 
its use; while one of their most important 
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uses is in supplying the locomotive power 
to torpedoes. There are sev. types of 
compressors for driving the motors, tho 
type depending on tho number of air 
cylinders and the manner of their setting 
in relation to the Htcam cylinders. An 
auxiliary for increasing the pow-er is used 
sometimes, and consists in heating tho 
air before it reaches the motor. This 
heating, of course, causes it to expand, and 
in proportion to the expansion so Is the 
power increased. In some cases to as much 
as 3() per cent. With tho growth of uso of 
steel framework for the construction of 
large buildings, so much riveting has to 
be done that a light and easily used 
riveting nmchino is essential. The pneu- 
matic hand -hammer (or ri voter) supplies 
this need. The supply of compressed 
air is obtained from a small but very 
powerful unit driven by a petrol engine, 
the whole of which is mounted on a small 
truck which can be drawn anywhere, the 
power being convoyod by flexible ar- 
moured tubing, and easily led out of the 
way of other workers. Another use for 
O.-A. M. has been found by road engineers 
in the pneumatic road drill which is taking 
the place of the now obsolescent pick. 
This road drill can he used by one man, 
and can do work more quickly and better 
than tho pick. In mining machinery 
there are two main typos of C.-A. M. which 
are used to drive pneumatic tools: (a) 
turbine-type and (6) cylinder-type motors. 
In the former the C.-A. M. consists of 
three parts, a stator and two rotors. The 
rotors, which revolve Inside the stator, 
consist, of two V-shape tooth gear-wheels 
meshing together; the inflowing air is 
forced on to both gears, and the teeth 
of the gears as they revolve form valves 
and stop the air from escaping t o the other 
side of the gears. In the cylinder type 
of machine the motive force is obtained 
from the motive action of two more 
cylinders; the valves which are driven 
from the crankshaft admit, the air, which 
drives down tho piston, arid at the end 
of Its motion the air escapes from ports 
on one side of the cylinder easing. Pneu- 
matic tools possess many advantages 
over electric tools, the chief being their 
lightness, a C.-A. M., which can develop 
two or three h.p., weighing no more than 
30 to 35 1b. See D. Braid, Compressed 
Air in Engineering Production, 1943. 

Compression and Compressibility. When 
a body is acted on by a force in such 
a manner that it decreases In volume, it ia 
said to be compressed, and the diminution 
in volume is its compression. The term 
compressibility is sometimes used to 
denote this property Of yielding to 
pressure, but strictly used it represents 
the extent of this property as possessed 
by various substances, different bodies 
will diminish by different amounts under 
the same pressure, and to represent this 
varving amount of yielding, compres- 
sibility is defined as being the ratio of the 
amount of compression per unit volume to 
the pressure applied. So it. is found by 
measuring the amount of compression 
of a given volume nnder a given pressure, 
and dividing this by the product of the 
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original volume and the pressure. This 
gives the average compressibility per unit 
pressure, and t he unit of pressure is usually 
taken as one atmosphere, or the weight of 
a square-inch section column of mercury, 
29-905 in. in height at a temp, of 0° C. f 
weighed at sea level. This is really equal 
to 14-7 lb. weight per square inch. The 
compressibility of gases is greater than 
that of liquids or solids. For gasps the 
relation between pressure and volume 
being determined by Boyle's law, that the 
volume is inversely proportional to the 
pressure, it follows that tno diminution in 
volume grows less as the pressure becomes 
greater, i.e., that the compressibility is 
inversely proportional to the pressure. 
Liquids are compressible, e.g. water can 
be compressed, although the com p risi- 
bility is less at high than at low temps, 
and pressures. Measurements of the 
compressibility of liquids are made In an 
instrument oailod a piezometer. Thus 
it has been proved that the compressibility 
of water at 10° (\ and a pressure of one 
ton per square inch is approximately 
9ea water is roughly 10 per cent/ loss 
compressible than fresh water. Mer- 
cury has the srbi compressibility of 
any fluid, its compressibility being 
roughly one-sixteenth that of water. The 
compressibility of solids is very much 
smaller than that of gases or liquids, and 
except for theoretical purposes can be 
neglect ed. Tn measuring the compres- 
sibility of liquids, however, corrections 
must be made for the compressibility of 
the instrument employed. This being 
usually of glass, careful measurements 
have been made of its compressibility. 
This varies for the different kirn Is of glass, 
but is roughly about one-twentieth that 
of water. 

Compressors. C. are used chiefly in 
connection with mining machinery. There 
are two main typos of C., namelv recipro- 
cating and rotary C. The first, is the 
more widely used, and there are many 
models, all varying in design and action. 
The low-pressure compressor, up to 200 lb. 
per square inch, is a single-stage com- 
pressor, i.e. the air is compressed by the 
single action of one piston. In pressures 
of 200 lb. and over the (J. are two, three, 
four, or multi-stage G., i.e. the air is first 
compressed in one cylinder, and then 
suffers one or more subsequent, compres- 
sions before it is finally stored. The 
valves of a compressor are of two types: 
those placed in the cylinder casing and 
those fitted in the piston itself; the valves 
in both cases are automatic lu action, 
being opened and closed by the suction 
and compression strokes of the piston. 
In recent years high-speed O. have been 
developed in connection with refrigerating 
plants, and for liquefying gases such as 
air, with the object of subsequently 
separating their constituents by evapora- 
tion. Most, ammonia O. are of the single- 
acting enclosed type with the ammonia 
In the crank case; the valve ports are 
situated in the cylinder walls and lie 
between the limits of travel of the upper 
and lower parts of the piston. 

Compromise Measures of 1850. These 


were a series of measures which had for 
their object the settlement of five 
questions in dispute between the pro- 
slavery and anti -slavery factions in the 
U.8.A. As a fact the compromise of 
1850 settled nothing, but *was com- 
pounded by every element of the country** 
politics, and may be made to yield on 
analysis almost every ingredient of the 
historian's narrative.* Ter. had just 
been acquired by conquest and purchase 
from Mexico; Texas had just been ad- 
mitted to the Union, and the perplexing 
question was the extension or restriction 
of slavery, for it threw obstacles in the 
way of a plan and gov. for the new ter., 
and made the determination of the Texan 
boundary a matter of grave sectional 
interest. Part of the country wanted 
the slave trade abolished from the dist. 
of Columbia— the seat of the national 
gov. — and slavery from the new ter.; 
the other part urged with equal vehe- 
mence that the slavery question was a 
matter for decision by the framers of the 
State constitution (when it should come 
to be formed) of the new ter. 

The result of this controversy was the 
series of measures framed and Introduced 
by a committee of which Henry Clay was 
chairman, called the C. M. of 1850, which 
wore signed by the President in September 
of that year. It was agreed (1) that 
Texas should be paid 10,000,000 dollars 
to relinquish her claim upon any portion 
of N T ew Mexico; (2) that California should 
he admitted as a state under a consti- 
tution which prohibited slavery; (3) that 
New Mexico and Utah should be organised 
as ters without any regulation In respect 
of tlavorv, leaving it to the election of 
their own settlers whether there should 
be ownership in slaves or not; (4) that 
the slave trade should be excluded from 
Oolurnbia. but be interfered with nowhere 
else by t.ho Federal law; and (5) that 
the whole judicial and administrative 
machinery of the Federal Gov. should be 
put at the disposal of the 8. slaveowners 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves found 
within I he free states. There seems little 
doubt that the C. M. helped to postpone 
secession and civil war for some years, 
during which time the JS.W. grew more 
wealthy and was brought into closer 
touch with the N.E. states. See Cam- 
bridge Modern History , vol. vii., chap, xll., 
aud J. F. Rhodes, llislont of the U.S. from 
the Compromise of 1850 , 1893--1906. 

Comptat Venaissin (from Venasque , 
Lat. 1 ’indaxinum) was a parallel dlv. 
to Comptat d’Avignon. the two being cos. 
of the papal states, held by the popes from 
1228 to 1791. C.V. was, however, larger, 
having an area of 450,000 ac., and now 
forms more than half of Vauoluso. The 
country is fertile, with magnificent 
scenery. Ventoix (1912 ft.) is the loftiest 
peak. The dist. is irrigated by a system 
of canals vxd by the RhOne, Durance, 
and Sorgue. Venasque is a tn. in Vau- 
oluse. 

Compton , Arthur Holly, Amer. physicist, 
b. at Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892; son 
of Rlias C. Graduate College of Wooster, 
1913; instruotor of physios in univ. of 
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Minnesota, 1916-17; and research physi- 
cist of the Westinghouse Light Company, 
Pittsburgh, 1917-19. Came to Eng- 
land, and pursued research at Cambridge, 
1919-20; prof, of physics at Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis, Missouri. 1920-23; 
prof, of physics at univ. of Chicago since 
1923. His speciality is X-rays. Made 
first measurement of wavelength of hard 
gamma rays, discovered change In wave- 
length of X-rays when scattered, and, 
with other researchers, discovered total 
reflection and effected polarisation of 
X-rays. 

Compton Effeot (X-rays). Discovered 
in 1923 by A. H. Compton, this effeot is 
the change of wavelength of a beam of X - 
rays when scattered by substances. This 
change of ‘colour* cannot be accounted 
tor by the wave theory of light, which, 
however accounts for many of the pro- 
perties of X-rays ( q.v .), known to be rays 
of extremely short wavelength. The 
corpuscular theory of light, while ac- 
counting for the O. E,, 1 b unable to 
explain other properties of X-rays and 
ordinary light. Up to the present time 
no reconciliation between the two theories 
has been effected. 

Compton, Henry (real name Charles 
Mackenzie) (1805-77), Eng. comedian, 
6. at Huntingdon. In 1844 ho appeared 
as Touchstone in As You Like ft, and at 
once became famous. Other roles were 
Blenkinsop In Tom Taylor’s Unequal 
Match, Muggles in Byron’s Partners for 
Life at the Globe Theatre, and Dr. Pan- 
gloss in The Heir at Law. 

Compton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, see 
Northampton, Marqukss of. 

Comptonia asplenifolia, or Sweet Fern, 
species of Comptonia , which genus, 
like Myrira, belongs to the order Myri- 
caceae. It is a small bush, 3 to 4 ft. high, 
yielding a powerful -aromatic fragrance 
when rubbed between the fingers. It is a 
native of the woods and mts. of the 
U.S.A., and possesses tonic and astringent 
properties. 

Comptroller, official titlo for ono who 
keeps or audits accounts, used mainly 
tor gov. offices, or In connection with the 
royal household, when It refers to a kind 
of steward or treasurer. Thus the C.- 
general is the head of the National Debt 
Office, the O. and auditor -general the 
head of the Exchequer and Audit Dept., 
etc. The word is more correctly spelt 
controller , as It comes from the Fr. contre- 
roUe , from Med. Lat. contrarotulus , a 
counter-roll or copy of a document used 
to check the original; in this form it Is 
applied to the controller of the Navy 
and to the head of the Stationery Office in 
England, and in the U.S.A. to the 
controller of the Treasury and the con- 
troller of the currency, the latter being 
one who administers the law relating to 
national banks. 

Compurgator (Lat. compurgare , to purge 
oomplctcly), name given to a witness of 
character who swore to the character 
of the accused person In“k tria 1 . The word 
was used only in ©coles, law until the 
seventeenth century, when it was used by 
legal antiquaries in connection with the 


civil law. In Glasgow, up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the office 
was abolished, an official whose duty It 
was to clear the streets of strollers during 
the time of church worship on Sunday 
was called a C. 

Comrades of the Great War, B,rit. 
organisation of ex-service men which 
arose out of the Great War, or First 
World War. With the cessation of 
hostilities, public attention was naturally 
drawn to the consequential effects of the 
war, and among the numerous matters 
which called for prompt decision were 
pensions, the treatment of wounds, the 
supply of artificial limbs, resettlement In 
civil occupations, etc. Tbo majority of 
ex-service men wore incompetent to look 
to their own interests in such matters, 
and required tho advice and assistance 
of those who were better qualified to act. 
It was from such circumstances that the 
Comrades of the Great War arose, and 
it did much good work in its own par- 
ticular field. Later it was absorbed into 
the Brit. Legion (q.v.), although some 
individual branches or clubs still exist 
and retain their original identity and 
character. 

Comrie, par. and vil., Perthshire, 
Scotland, on the R. Earn, 61 m. W. of 
Crieff. It lies on the fault line which 
divides the Highlands from the Lowlands 
and is subject to occasional earthquake 
shocks. Rooting slates are worked there. 
Pop. 1800. 

Comstock, Anna Botsford (1854-1930), 
Amor, naturalist and natural -hist, artist; 
b. at Otto, New York : wife of John Henry 
C. (q.v.). Prof, of nature study, Cornell, 
1920-22; associate director. Amor. Nature 
Association. Works include Ways of the 
Six- footed (1903); How to Know the 
Butterflies (with her husband) (1904); 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol (1906); 
Handbook of Nature Study (1911; sixteenth 
ed., 1925); Bird, Animal, Tree, and Plant 
Handbooks (1914); Trees at Leisure (1910). 
Ed., Nature Study Remew (1917-23). 

Comstock, John Henry (1849-1931), 
Amor. entomologist; b. at Janesville, 
Wisconsin. U.S. entomologist, Wash- 
ington, 1879-81. Prof, of entomology 
and Invertebrate zoology, Cornell, 1882- 
1914. Works includo Report on Cotton 
1 nsects (1879); Notes on Entomology (1888); 
Manual for the Study of Insects (1895J; 
Insert Life, (1897); 77 ow to Know the 
Butterflies (with his wlfo) (1904); The 
Spider Book (1012); The YVings of Insects 
(1891). 

Comstock Lode, famous silver mine In 
Nevada, U.S. A., discovered In 1859; 
the richness of the mine may be said to 
have caused tho rise of Nevada as one of 
the great gold- and silver-mining dints, 
of the world. It was financed chiefly 
from San Francisco, and the ‘bonanza* 
boom of the seventies led to a financial 
panic. The Comstock dfst. is exceedingly 
rich in both gold and silver, but tho fall 
in the price of the latter resulted In great 
depression. Virginia City, a prosperous 
mining centre, is built on the site of C. L. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), founder of 
Positivism. He was h. at Montpellier, 
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where his father, a strong 1 Royalist and 
Catholic, was the receiver-general of 
taxes. Ho received his oarly education 
at the public school of his own tn., and 
later proceeded to the Ecole Polytech- 
nique in Paris. About 1818 he came 
under the influence> of Saint-Simon , a 
relative of tho famous duo de Saint- 
Simon, and although he himself at a later 
date declared that the influence of Saint- 
Simon was for evil rather than for good, 
there is no doubt that during this period 
of his life ho had a great admiration 
for his patron. Saint-Simon's teeming 
imagination seems at any rate to have 
supplied C. with the bases for some, at 
least, of his later philosophical ideas. 
In 1824, after a quarrel. C. severed his 
connection with Saint-Simon entirely. 
In the following year he married, but his 
marriage did not altogether turn out 
for good. He now found the greatest 
difficulty in making a living; ho tried to 
get pupils but failed ; he wrote a little for 
tho papers, and finally proceeded to give 
a course of lectures which would embody 
the main principles of his philosophy. 
The lectures wer^ at the beginning sori- 
ously interfiled wu»j, Jince ho suffered at 
this time from an attack of insanity, 
from which, however, in the course of a 
few months he recovered. In 1828 the 
lectures were resumed, and two years 
later appeared the first vol. of his great 
work, Ccnirs de philosophic positive. Fin- 
ancially, matters had become brighter, 
and he was in possession of an income 
which amounted to £100 a year, although 
ho had to work excessively hard for it. 
Until 1842 matters went more or less 
smoothly for C., but in that year the 
temperamental differences between him- 
self and his wife culminated In their 
separation; although for a long time 
after this separation they corresponded, 
and C., even in the midst of later financial 
difficulties, always made her an allowance. 
By this time he had lost half his income 
owing to a gratuitous attack which he 
had made on tho directors of tho Ecole 
Polytechnique, and for some time he 
lived on the subsidies of friends. In 
1842 had appeared tho sixth and Anal 
vol. of the Philosophic positive, and during 
the pub. of this work ho had become 
friendly with J. S. Mill, who now helped 
him very considerably in bis financial 
difficulties. lu 1845 C. fell under the 
Influence of Nlmo do Vaux, an influence 
which seems to have been entirely for 
good, but which, unfortunately, lasted 
for only a year, being terminated by tho 
death of tho lady in 184(5. C. was 
genuinely attached to her, and seems to 
nave felt her death very deeply. In 
1851 appeared the first, vol. of System* de 
politique positive , tho last vol. In 1854. 
Catechisms positiviste was pub. In 1852. 
During tho years 1849-51 C. gavo 
lectures at the Palais Royal, where 
he strenuously advocated his general 
theories. Ho was attacked by cancer 
In the year 1859, and d. towards the close 
of that year. See also Pos itivtsm ; Philo • 
sophy. See G. H. Lewes, Comte’s 
Philosophy , 1853; E. LittrS, Comte et la 


philosophic positive , 1863; J. S. Mills, 
Comte arid Positivism , 1 865 ; E. de Roberty . 
Comte and Spencer. 1894; F. J. Gould. 
Auguste Comte , 1920. 

Cornua (from Gk. kuuo$, revel, or a 
company of revellers), the god of festive 
mirth, unknown In classical mythology: 
be belongs to the later Gk. mythology, and 
is depicted by Phllostratus, who wrote 
In the third century a.d., as a sleeping 
youth with wings, crowned with flowers, 
and holding in either hand a hunting 
spear and an Inverted torch. Milton in 
his Comus represents him as the offspring 
of Bacchus and Circe endowed with the 
magic power of turning human faces Into 
those of beasts. 

Comyn, Cummlng, or Cumyn, Fr. 
family who came to England with William 
tho Conqueror. Robert was made earl of 
Northumberland, his nephew William 
becoming chancellor of Scotland. John 
Comyn (d. c. 1300) was a Scottish baron 
and nephew of the earls of Buchan and 
Mentieth, from the latter of whom he 
inherited, the lordship of Badenoch. He 
took part in the negotiations between 
Edward I. and the Scots (1289), and was 
one of tho claimants for the Scottish 
throne on tho death of Margaret, the Maid 
of Norway. He fought, however, for 
John de Baliol, but in 1290 submitted 
to Edward I., and came to England. 
His son John, known as the Red C., 
also fought for Baliol, and was kept a* 
a h os tage i n E ngland for a time. After the 
battlo of Falkirk he was made guardian 
of Scotland, and for five years carried on 
the feud with England. He has hecome 
famous on account of his quarrel with 
Robert Bruce, the origin of which Is 
unknown, but in Jan., 1306 they met at 
Dumfries, and as a result O. was stabbed 
to death, whether by Bruce or hie 
followers is not known. 

Conacre (a corruption of corn-acre), 
obsolete laud system once prevalent In 
Ireland, under which small patches of 
land were lot out for potato growing In 
lieu of wages. 

Conca, Sebastlano (1670-1764), It. oil* 
and fresco ’pointer, who studied under 
Soli me na. In his work he was an 
Imitator of Pietro da Cortona, whom he 
resembled in his superficiality and 
rapidity. Of his works the 'Sacred Pool 
of Siloam.’ in the hospital of Santa Marla 
della Scala ut Siena, Is the best. 

Concan, see Konkan. 

Concan, maritime diet, of Bombay. 
India, stretching N. and S. from Danam to 
Goa, and E. and W. from the Ghats to 
the Indian Ocean. Its extent la about 
300 m. long, and an average of 40 m. 
broad. It covers the Brit, dists. of 
Tannah and Ratnaglri. The climate Is 
subject, to violent monsoon rains. 

Concarnsau, seaport in the dept, of 
Finistdre, ranee, 14 m. S.E. of Quimper. 
Tho old tn., which is surrounded by 
ramparts, is believed to date back to the 
fourteenth century; It lies on an is. near 
the bay of La For6t, while the newer 
portion, St. Croix, is on the opposite 
shore. It Is a centre of the sardine, 
mackerel, and tunny fisheries. Pop. 10,600. 
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Concave (Lot. etmcavus, hollowed ), 
and Convex (Lat. convex us, vaulted) are 
two opposite terms. As their etymologi- 
cal derivation signifies, the former is 
applied to a surface falling, the latter to 
a surface rising in a circular form. Thus 
the outer Rurface of a saucer is convex, the 
Inside concave. In mathematics a line 
Is convex on the side on which the poiut, 
of intersection of two tangents falls, and 
on the other side concave. 

Concealment, in the law of contract, 
means any Improper suppression of facts 
or circumstances by one of the parties to a 
contract so as to induce the other party 
to enter into it. In certain contracts, 
styled contracts uberrima} fidei (of the 
utmost faith), each party must make the 
fullest disclosure of all material facts 
within his knowledge, or the contract 
will be voidable at the option of the party 
misled. The remedy for a fraudulent C. 
is an action to rescind the contract and 
for damages; for an innocent nut materiel 
C.. rescission only (see Contract). In 
orlmlnal law, a person knowing of any 
treason or felony without in any way 
assenting to it, is guilty of misprision if 
he conceals his knowledge. Misprision 
of felony is punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment (see also Misprision ). V ari o 11 s 
acts of C. by a bankrupt if fraudulent 
render the bankrupt liable to certain 
penalties under the Debtors Act. 1809 
(see Bankruptcy). C. of treasure trove 
Is punishable by fine and Imprisonment. 
C. of birth is a misdemeanour punishable 
by Imprisonment. C. of documents of 
title to land or any testamentary instru- 
ment is a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment. 

Concealment of Birth, see Birth, 
Concealment of. 

Concele&o de Nogyeira, tn. of Brazil, 
In the state of Minas Goraes, 85 in. N.K. 
or Ouro Preto. It has gold and iron 
mines. Pop. 10,000. 

Concentration, in metallurgy, the treat- 
ment of ore to separate the precious 
metal from the gangue. Generally the 
ore, having been ground into small pieces. 
Is separated by a process in which reliance 
is placed in the difference between the 
*p. gr. of those portions which contain the 
metal and the valueless gangue. The 
separated product containing the metnl is 
the concentrate and the residue is called 
the tailings. 

Concentration Camp, Institution of Nazi 
Germany for the detention of opponents 
of the Nazi regime. These C. Cs. of the 
Third Belch would have been incon- 
ceivable In imperial Germany. It is true 
that the Third Reich had something In 
common with the empire of the lichen - 
sollerns — enough to render both a menace 
to mankind — but there was one funda- 
mental difference: the empire was under 
the rule of law, the Third Reich was not. 
It has been estimated that about 50,000 
persons were tn the O. Cs. at the outbreak 
of the war In 1939, a»d that upwards of 
200,090 had passed through them in the 
previous seven or eight years. Prisoners in 
these camps Included, besides Jews, Com- 
munists, Socialists, Democrats, Catholics, 


opposition Protestants, Czechs, and indeed 
even such Nazis ns had refused to conform 
to the party line. Detention in the 
camps was entirely arbitrary; no person 
there was ever tried nor was there any 
legal time-limit to their detention, and 
indeed, most were there for years. Among 
the worst of these C. Os. were those at 
liclsen, Buchenwald, Dachau, Auschwitz, 
Oranicnburg, Papenburg, Maidenec, Os- 
vnccim, and Trcblinka. The prisoners 
were beaten, forced to hard work far 
beyond their physical capacity or en- 
durance, and exposed to frightful tortures 
and humiliations by their guards. De- 
scriptions of the appalling sights which 
met the eyes of the liberating Brit, troops 
will bo found under Bklhen and Buchkn- 
W’ald. There was, however, convincing 
Polish evidence that the camps of Maid- 
euec, Oswiecim, and Treblinka were 
torture camps, where the reign of terror 
and sadism far exceeded all that had been 
reported from Belson, Buchenwald, or 
Dachau. Millions of persons wero killed 
in these camps, the majority slowly tor- 
tured to death in the execution of a 
deliberate policy of mass extermination 
(see Brit. White Paper of Oct. 1939). 
The existence of the C. Cs. was officially 
admitted; they were impudently repre- 
sented as political reformatories, so to 
speak, of a rather human o character: on 
Aug. 23, 1934 Goebbcls (q.v.) declared to 
the delegates of the International Penal 
and Prison Congress in Berlin that the 
purpose of the camps was to turn ‘ anti- 
social ’ members of society into 'useful 
members’ by the most humane means. 
Goering (q.v.), at a diplomatic reception, 
said in an address that to characterise 
the camps as ‘places of torture’ was a 
malicious invention. The terror prac- 
tised in these camps and in the similar 
Brown Houses — the notorious Hodemanu- 
strasse and Papenstraase, the Ulap, the 
Columbia Bar, and others which received 
thousands of men, and even women, in 
March 1933, and from which latter issued 
whimpering physical and mental wrecks 
with faces smashed or pulped out of 
recognition by the Stahlruten , tapering 
steel rods with leather-covered bandies, 
wielded by the brown-shlrted S.A. — was 
entrusted exclusively to the Gestapo by 
a special law winch was promulgated on 
Feb. 12, 1935, though camps had been in 
existence for at least two years before 
that date. The Nuremberg tribunal of 
1945-46 heard the evidence ot IloeSfl. 
commandant of the Auschwitz C. C. from 
May 1. 1940 to Dec. 1, 1943, who estimated 
that in that ramp alone in that time 
2,500,000 persons were exterminated and 
that a further 500,000 <t. from disease 
and starvation. The unique horror of 
the C. Cs., and the persistence of that 
horror for more than twelvo years, the 
more than inhuman cruelty of the 
terrorists, and the connivance or at least 
the indifference of a huge public — all 
these demanded an expiation which in 
the nature of things was Impossible to 
exact. But at least Goering and others, 
including Kaltenb runner, organiser of the 
oaraps, and Dr. Hans Frank, head of the 
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administration of the so-called central 
gov. of Poland, were triod and condemned 
to death at Nuremberg as war criminals, 
and all, save (jJoering who took his own 
life, duly paid the penalty. 

Conoentrio ( con and centre ), name which 
is applied in mathematics to any two or 
more similar figures which have a common 
centre. Thus the upper and lower edges 
of the rim of a wheel form two concentric 
circles. 

Concepcibn: l. Prov. of Chile, situated 
between Nuble on the N. f and Biobio 
and Angol on the S. Its area is about 
3260 sq. in., and there are large and 
extremely fcrtilo plains. The cap., C., is 
a seaport, Hituated on the r. b. of the R. 
Biobio, 7j m. from its mouth, and 270 in. 
S.S.W. lrom .Santiago. Talcahuano. how- 
ever, on tbo bay of C., is more used as a 
port. O. lias a considerable trade in 
grain, hides, tallow, timber, salt beef, 
etc., and in the vicinity arc largo coal 
mines. The tn. was founded bv Pedro 
Valdivia in 1550. tn 1739 it was de- 
stroyed by a volcanic eruption, and again 
in 1751. The earthquake in 1835 once 
moro reduced it, to^rulns, but it is now a 
well-built tn. Too. (prov.) 308,200; 
(tn.) 92,300. ■ 2. Dept, of the oriental 
section of Paraguay, lying to the E. of 
Paraguay ]l. The cap. of the same name 
lies on the riv.’s 1. b. about 135 ra. N.N.E. 
of Asuncidn. It has an important 
trade in rncU6 tea. Pop. (dept.) 44,300; 
(tn.) 16,400. 

Concepcion de la Vega, tn. of San 
Comingo, 5 m. S.E. of Santiago, on the 
Camti. It has a flue cathedral. Pop. 
7000. 

ConcepciOn del Uruguay, tn. in the 
prov. of Entre liios, Argentina, on tbo 
r. b. of the it. Uruguay, on the Eutro 
Rios railway. It has a college, slaughter 
houses, and new port works. Pop. 20,000. 

Concept and Conceptualism. Concept, 
a term in philosophy, logical, meta- 
physical, and psychological. It is the 
result obtained by the mental process 
popularly known as ‘abstraction.’ We 
recognise various particular objects which 
we call ‘horses/ and form n general iden. 
by abstracting certain common qualities 
from these particulars, of a universal 
‘horse’: the mind ‘affirms’ a concept 
‘horse* by a process ol abstracting, com- 
bining, and reconstructing of * perceptions’ 
thus; ‘conception' is contracted with 
‘perception/ ConceptuaHtnn was tho 
scholastic theory, mainly connected with 
tho name of Abelard, which in attacking 
the rival theories of Nominalism and 
Realism, attempted t-o steer a middle 
course between the two. The question in 
debate was as to tho nature of genera and 
species; do they exist In themselves or only 
in the mind ? While tho Nominalists held 
that ‘ imivcrsals/ i.e. genera and species, 
are only names invented to express the 
term of qualities expressed, e.g. by the 
term ‘horse/ and are post i.e. after 
things, subsequent; the Realists affirmed 
that ‘ universal * have real existence and 
are antecedent, ante, The conceptu- 
alise theory held that they are concepts, 
existing in the mind expressing a simil- 


arity: they are really existent, but not 
apart from particular objects to which 
they apply, or, as Abelard put it, a ‘uni- 
versal ’ obtains reality by being predicted 
of anything ; e.a. there is no reality in the 
concept ‘ horse r till you affirm ‘ Persimmon 
is a horse/ The rival schools had a great 
influence in the development of medie- 
val theology. Abelard's conceptualism 
swayed too much towards the dangerous, 
materialistic Nominalist school for him 
to escape the attack of the Church. 

Concert, in music, is musical harmony. 
Concerted music is that written for two 
or more instruments, where each part is 
of equal importance. 

Concertina, or Melodton (Fr. concertitui. 
Gcr. harmonika , or Argentine bandonion), 
is a wind instrument with free reeds. It is 
c omposed of two hexagonal or rectangular 
keyboards which are connected by a long, 
expanding bellows. On the keyboards 
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are rows of knobs, which when pressed 
open valves which admit the air to the 
free reeds, by whose vibration the sound 
is formed. The reeds are narrow slips of 
brass riveted to the inside surface of the 
keyboard at one end. The outer ends are 
bent in alternate ways; those bent In- 
wards are actuated by compression, those 
outwards by suction. The length and 
thick ness of tho reeds determine the 
pitch The Eng. C. was invented and 
patented by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 
1829; it has a double action, playing the 
same note on compression and expansion. 
The (lor. variety, on the other band, plays 
two different notes when compressed and 
then expanded. The C. is made in sev. 
varieties —treble, tenor, bass, and double 
bass — the compass of the whole set being 
seven octaves. The timbre of the instru- 
ment is soft, and capable of delicate 
gradations. The capabilities of the C. 
have been recognised by many musicians, 
concertos having been written for tt by 
Moliquo and Regondi. Tchaikovsky in- 
cluded four Os. in the score of his seooud 
orchestral suite. The most prolific com- 
poser for C. was Edward Silas. 

Conoerto, musical composition written 
with an orchestral aocompanlment, calcu- 
lated to display the powers of an instru- 
ment or a performer. Os. are generally 
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written for a solo Instrument, though 
Bach’s Cs. for two or more pianofortes, 
Mozart’s for two pianofortes, and Beet- 
hoven's for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, may be cited as exceptions. 
A C. consists of three movements, which 
require a clear development and a strict 
adherence to the rules of form; like the 
sonata, on which it is founded. There is 
usually a cadenza in the first, or sometimes 
in the last movement; this is an embellish- 
ment or flourish, prepared or improvised, 
for the solo Instrument. Few examples 
of classical Os. for wind instruments are 
found, though Weber’s clarinet C. is an 
exception. The earliest composer to 
write Cs. was Torelll, whose work dates 
from 1686. Sinoe that time modifications 
have been introduced by Corelli, Gemini - 
ani, Bach, and others; Mozart gave it its 
modern form, although Beethoven intro- 
duced some modifications of this. Mozart 
wrote four concertos for horn, Spohr two 
for clarinet, Schumann a Concertstuck for 
four horns (all with orchestra). 

Concert Pitch, see Pitch. 

Con oh (Gk. Koyxn. mussel or cockle 
ohell), name applied to various shells, but 
especially to the fountain shell, a species 
of gastropod mollusc In the wing-shell 
family. In art it Is represented by a 
Triion shell, from the allied family 
Tritonidro. 

Conchagua, Bay of, see Fonseca, 
Gulf of. 

Conchifera, term which Lamarck 
applied to the Actphales test/u'ds of 
Cuvier, together with the Brachiopoda, 
which forms Cuvier’s fifth class of mol- 
iuces. The term Acephala Testacea has 
been replaced by modern zoologists by 
Lamelli branchiate. 

Conohoid (xoyxvt shell; *?5os, form), 
plane curve invented by Nicomedcs, who 
used It to solve the problem of the dupli- 
cation of the cube, the trisection of an 
angle, etc. AB is a fixed straight line 
and P a fixed point. Equal straight lines 


X 
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are drawn through the point P so that 
they are bisected the straight line AB, 
ana their ends trace out the two branches 
of the conchoid. Thus, in the figure, 
OO-OD -RN -RM -ST -SP. When 
OD is greater than OP the lower branch 
forms a loop below P, as In the figure; 
when OD— OP a cusp is formed at P; 
when OD Is less than OP the lower branch 
does not reach P. The curve is obviously 
symmetrical about the straight line X Y. 


Conohology, branch of zoology which 
treats of molluces with reference to their 
shells. In Victorian days the science of C. 
was Immensely popular, hut it is now 
recognised that the inhab. of any 
shell is much more Important to science 
than the shell itself. 

Conohos, rlv. of Mexico, which rises in 
the E. of the Sierra Madre, and, flowing 
through the state of Chihuahua for about 
3/iO m., Joins the Rio Grande del Norte 
at Presidio del Norte. 

Concierge, Fr. word, signifying the 
Janitor or door-porter commonly attached 
to a Fr. house. He has a small olHce near 
the front door or main entrance, and his 
duties aic to admit visitors, and receive 
parcels, telegrams, telephone messages, 
etc. 

Conciliation in Industry. Machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes by 
C. and arbitration has been in operation in 
various countries for many years. The 
Conciliation Act of 1896, combined with 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, are the 
characteristic Brit, form of the system, 
with its emphasis on voluntary resort to 
Investigation, C., and arbitration by 
competent tribunals. Such voluntary re- 
sort with or without assistance from the 
gov. has been Jong estab. in all the weli- 
organlsed Brit, industries. Trade boards 
supply a need in those less well organised. 
At the opposite extreme is the principle 
of compulsion. Australia and Now Zea- 
land are conspicuous among the countries 
which have adopted this principle. In 
Queensland the arbitral tribunal estab. 
by law has legislative functions. In the 
sense that its awards have legal effect 
even as respects employers and employees 
who may not have been involved In tbe 
dispute which gave rise to the award 
O. machinery is now being introduced 
In the W. Indies and In other Brit 
colonies parallel with the development, 
under official guidance, of trade union 
principles. Important changes in the 
machinery of C. have been made by most 
count ries In the past twenty -five or more 
years, but no perfect system has yet beeD 
evolved. Far more disputes are settled 
by the voluntary machinery set up by the 
trade unions and organised employers 
for purposes of Joint consultation than 
by any other agency; but cases do arise 
from time to time which call for mediation 
and whore collective bargaining is out of 
the question. The Act of 1896 did little 
more than empower the Board of Trade 
to inquire and report, and It was not until 
1911, when tbe Industrial Council was 
estab., that any attempt was made to 
systematise the application of the principle 
of C. embodied in the Act of 1896. But 
this body had no power fo require dis- 
putants to refer to it, the voluntary 
character of the Act boiog maintained. 
In 1919, however, the Standing Industrial 
Court was estab. under the Industrial 
Courts Act, consisting of independent 
persons and representatives of employers 
and employees, to deal with such disputes 
as might be referred to It with mutual 
consent, or to investigate the circum- 
stances if the Ministry of Labour deemed 
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Inquiry to be desirable. Neither an 
award by the court nor the findings of an 
Inquiry were made binding. In its 
original form the measure contemplated 
compulsory arbitration and the attach- 
ment of trade union funds for strikes 
against the decisions of the arbitrators. 
This was necessarily opposed by tho 
unions, with the result that the voluntary 
tradition subsists. Tho National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal was constituted by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
under the Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order. 1940, for the 
purpose of settling trade disputes which 
cannot otherwise be dt'termined. Many 
advocates of C. think that almost any 
system of C. Is useful in so far as it pro- 
motes Investigation. The method of 
arbitration, on the other hand, leads to the 
formulation of agreed principles of deter- 
mining wage questions. In Australia and 
New Zealand, for example, the system 
which began last century as a method of 
averting strikes and lock-outs has devel- 
oped into one of wage regulation, based on 
a fairly scientific attempt to ascertain what 
wages can and p'urht to be paid. On the 
wholo experience jh«u»" to reinforce the 
traditional Brit, method of voluntary C. 
and arbitration; but it also tends to 
strengthen the opinion that power should 
lie in the background to compel inquiry 
and that the tribunal should be such as 
would ensure its permanence and the 
continuity of its operations. See also 
AmuTuvricw; Industrial Rklationh. 

Concini, Coneino, Marshal d’Ancre, 
see Anouk. 

Conolave (room), name given to the 
place of assembly when the cardinals 
of the Rom. Catholic Church meet to elect 
the pope. The name is also applied to 
the assembly Itself. The regulations for 
such a meeting were laid down in 1274 by 
Pope Gregory X.. who had suffered from 
the dilatorincss of election then prevailing. 
By them it was laid down that after ten 
days from the pope’s death the cardinals 
present should assemtde In tho palace, 
and should he secluded until they had 
elected the deceased pope’s successor. 
These regulations are still observed In the 
main; since most of the popes have d. at 
Home the Vatican has been the usual 
place of the conclave. 

Conoord. In music, is an agreeable com- 
bination of sounds. They arc the octave, 
fifth, third, and sixth, and their ratios are 
2 : 1 , 3 : 2, 5 : 4. 5 : 3 The first two are 
perfect and the last two imperfect. 

Conoord: l. The cap. of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A.. and co. seat of Merrimac 
oo., on the Merrimac R. It has some fine 
public buildings. Including a state house, 
built of granite, a state library, and the 
Margaret Ptilsburv hospital. It has some 
celebrated white granlto quarries, and 
mannfs. of machinery, carriages, woollen, 
cotton, and leather goods, shoes, and 
pianofortes. Benjamin Thompson (Count 
Kumfnrd), the statesman and natural 
philosopher, was a schoolmaster hero 
in 1770-72, and it was tho homo of Mrs. 
Eddy, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science. Pop. 27,100. 2. The 


co. seat of Cabarrus oo., N. Carolina, on 
the S. railroad, 21 m. N.E. of Charlotte. 
It has textile mills. Pop. 15,500. 3. Tn. 

In Middlesex co., Massachusetts, on the 
Concord K., 23 m. N.W. of Boston, on the 
Boston and Maine railroad. The first 
skirmish in the war of Independence took 
place here on April 19, 1775, and an 
obelisk marks the spot where the first 
Brit, soldiers fell in the war of Indepen- 
dence. In it have lived many notable 
men of letters, including Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Thoreau. Pop. 7900. 



EMERSON ’8 BOU*K AT CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Concordance (late Lat. concordantia* 
agreement), name given to a book 
containing a citation of parallel passages 
in any' work, and an alphabet! <*al arrange- 
ment of words contained therein, with 
reference to the passages where they are 
found. Originally 6ach group of parallel 
passages was called a concordantia, and 
the plural form conrordantiee used for the 
collection of such passages, and the Gere, 
still distinguish between Cs. of things and 
Cs. of words. The first book to which 
Oh. were made was the Bible; the reason 
for this was the belief that was formerly 
held that all the parts of the Bible were in 
harmony with eaoh other, and formed one 
divine whole. Anthony of Padua (1195- 
1 23 1 ) Is said to have beeu the author of the 
earliest C. we have, an auonymous work 
based on the Vulgate. Tho first authentic 
C. was that of Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, 
a Dominican monk of the middle of the 
thirteenth ivntury ; he is said to have felt 
the need of aiich a work for his studies, 
and to have employed 500 monks to aid 
him in compiling It. The Os. of Conrad of 
Halberstadt (ft. c. 1290) and of John of 
Segovia in the fourteenth century were 
based on the work of Hugh. The first 
Hebrew C. was compiled between 1437 
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and 1445 by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, and 
printed at Venice in 1523 by Daniel 
Bomberg. It was entitled Meir Natib 
(Light of the Way), and served as the 
basis for the C. in four vols. of Marius de 
Calasio, a Franciscan monk, dated 1621. 
The O. of Johann Buxtorf, senior, is only 
useful to those acquainted with the 
Massoretio method. Cs. of biblical proper 
names have been pub. by G, Brother 
(1876) and Schusslovicz (1878). In 1642 
Conrad Klroher of Augsburg produced a 
C. to the Septuagint, and Abraham 
Tromm one in 1718. The best modern O. 
on such lines is that of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, A Concordance to the Septua- 
ffint and the other Greek Persians of the Old 
Testament , including the Apocryphal 
Books. This was pub. in 1897. and a C. 
of proper names was added in 1SXU). 
The first Gk. C. to the N.T. is that of 
Xystus Betuleius (1500-54); other Cs. 
were produoed by the Stephenses, father 
and son, and Erasmus Schmid, a Lutheran 
divine, whose work forms the basis of 
most subsequent Cs. A C. of the Gk. 
text with an Eng. version to each word, 
and the prln* Hebrew roots corresponding 
to the Gk. words of the Septuagint was 
produoed in 1767 by J. Williams. The 
first C. of the Eng. version of the N.T. is 
that of T. Gybson (1535), and the first 
Eng. C. of the entire Bible was produced 
by J. Marbeck in 1550. Alexander 
Cruden's C., which is the basis of all 
modern Cs.. was produced in 1737, with 
thfc* title, A Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and AY tr 
Testament , to which is added a Concordance 
to the Works catted Apocrypha. More 
recent Cs. are J. Strong, The Exhaustive 
■Concordance, 1890; The Oxford Cyclopndic 
Concordance , 1910; R. Young, Analytical 
Concordance to the .Bible, 1912; I). M. 
Miller. The Topical Bible Concordance, 
1947. Since the value of a C. was 
discovered, the works of many other 
authors have been furnished with more or 
less complete Cs.. notably Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Browning, 
and Dickens. 

Concordat, term which originally de- 
noted merely a compact or an agreement. 
.Later it came to mean an agreement 
between the eccles. and secular authorities 
on matters which concerned both. From 
this usage came that which is at present 
the one most commonly meant; a C. Is a 
•compact between the pope, as head of the 
Rom. Catholic Church, and a temporal 
sovereign, having for its object the 
regulation of occies. affairs within the 
dominion of tbe sovereign. A C. may 
take any one of three forms. Tbe pope 
may consult with the gov. with which the 
C. is to be drawn up, and then issue a 
papal bull to regulate the affairs of the 
Rom. Catholic Church in that country; 
the contents of the bull are incorporated 
by the gov. in the law of the land. Tills 
was the method pursued in the C. drawn 
up in 1516 between Lteo X. and Francis l. 
o# France. Another method is for two 
Identical separate acts to be drawn up; 
tbe pope signs one of these, and the 
sovereign the other. The first true C.» 


that of Worms, in 1122, was drawn up in 
this way. The third and most common 
method is for a formal treaty to be drawn 
up after consultation, signed by pleni- 
potentiaries on both sides, and ratified 
by the high contracting parties. Such 
a method was adopted in the Fr. C. of 
1801. AC. is naturally concerned with 
such matters as affect both the Church 
and the State, as Church property, eccles. 
appointments, the rights of the clergy, 
regulation of public worship, etc. Various 
views are held as to the binding force of a 
C, Some secular jurists have held that 
such a compact can be annulled at will by 
the State; extreme ultra tn on tancs have 
declared it to have no binding powor on 
the pope. The common -Henso view is 
that such a contract, like any other, is 
binding on both the contracting parties, 
with the proviso that no gov. can guaran- 
tee that the stipulations of a C. will be 
accepted by the next gov. in office. 

Concord, Book of, or the nine Sym- 
bolical Books of tbe Lutheran Church, of 
which the Apostles' Creed, the Nioeno and 
Athanasian Creeds are borrowed 
from the Rom. Catholic Church. The 
Lutheran books proper are the Augsburg 
Confession, drawn up by Luther, Melaneh- 
thon, Jonas, and Bugenhagen (1530); 
the Apology for the Confession by 
Melancbthon (1530); the Articles of 
Schmalkald by Luther (1537); the Smaller 
and Larger CateebiHms of Luther (1529); 
and the Formula of Concord, drawD up by 
six Lutheran divines (1577). The whole 
was united by order of Elector Augustus 
of Saxony and officially recognised as the 
B. of C. at Dresden on Juno 25, 1580. 
The first trans. of 'the B. of C. into Eng. 
was made by Ambrose, Socrates Henkel, 
and others in 1851. 

Concorde, Place dc la, famous public 
place in Paris, formed by Louis XV. in 
17 48 and adorned by a statue of that 
monarch. During the Fr. Revolution it 
was known as tbe Place de la Revolution, 
and inter Place Louis XVI. It wuis her© 
that Louis XVI, and his consort wore 
guillotined. 

Concordia, Rom. goddess of harmony 
ami peace, to whom many temples were 
raised. The earliest of these was that of 
Camilus, erected in the Capitol (367 n.o,), 
celebrating the reconciliation brought 
about, betweeu the patricians and the 
plebs by the Licinian laws. The Senate 
frequently met in this temple, and here 
Cicero delivered his famous oration 
against Catiline. The goddess Is repre- 
sented on coins as a matron, holding in 
one hand an olive branch and Id the other 
a cornucopia. 

Concordia: 1. Tn. of Argentina, on the 
Uruguay R., in the prov. of Entre Rios. 
Tt has large slaughter -houses, Iron works, 
brick factories, and flour mills, etc. The 
chief exports are Paraguay tea and salt 
meat. Pop. 28,000. %. Small tn. in 

Italy, 34 m. N.E. of Venice, which is 
known for its anct. cathedral. 

Concrete, building material composed 
of a cement (q,v.) which will enter into 
chemical combination with water forming 
! a solid, mixed with definite proportions, of 
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AAnd and broken stone or other binding 
aterlals. Thus the cement as It hardens 
nds these together, Conning an artificial 
stone. Its value lies In the fact that it can 
be moulded to any required shape, and 
that its components can bo obtained 
almost anywhere. Its manuf. is neither 
costly nor difficult, and though Its 
appearance Is not equal to natural stone, 
yet since it can be used in many caseH 
where natural stone cannot be laid, it is of 
great use in the building trade generally. 
Furthermore, because of its property of 
hardening under water, it is the chief 
material used in the building of culverts, 
piers, break' wal era, and dock walls, in 
fact in all places where it wili be exposed 
to the action of water. 

History. — G. as known to-day is a result 
of the discovery by J. Astulin in the year 
1824 of the material he called Portland C. 
because when set it resembled Portland 
stone in colour. Forms of 0. were known 
to the ancients, but the binding materials 
they used were clays, or mortars made with 
lime or pozzolana, some of which had the 
property of setting under water. Most of 
these anct. materials, including that used 
by the Korns., ^outu nowadays be called 
lime mortars, and Horn, cement, differing 
but littio from that used by the Items. , was 
used In the manuf. of C. up to about the 
middle of the lost century. What, is 
called G. to-day Is made with a variety of 
Portland cement or high-alumina cement, 
all of which set In water. 

Properties. — Strength, durability, and 
watertightuess are the properties generally 
required of C., and these properties 
depend upon the following factors: (1) 
the quality and properties of the materials 
used; (2) the proportion of cement in 
the finished C.: within limits, the higher 
this proportion is the stronger Is the G.; 
(3) the strength of the cement paste: the 
wetter the mixture the weaker the C. so 
long as the proportion of cement is not 
altered; (4) the even distribution through- 
out the mixture of different sized particles 
of aggregate and of the cement paste; 
(5) thorough compaction to produce 
maximum density : the lower the density of 
C. the weaker It will be; and (0) dry lug out 
slowly, and protection agnlnst frost and 
hot and drying winds during the hardening 
period. Tho reasons for these require- 
ments, and methods of meeting them, are 
discussed in the following. 

Aggregates. — The main requirements of 
the material to be added to cement to form 
C. are that it must be clean and inert. 
O. cannot be stronger, more durable or 
weatherproof than tho materials with 
which It is made. If C. is to bo strong and 
everlasting, to keep out tho weather, and 
to be fire-resistant, it must bo made of 
materials that have these properties. If 
C. Is to be light In weight, a lightweight 
aggregate must be used. If C. is wanted 
that will reduce the passage through It 
of heat and cold, an aggregate and mix- 
ture that will produce a G. with this 
special property must be used. In con- 
struct ionai work the requirements are 
. strength, durability, and watertightnees. 
Them properties are preeont in gravel and 


sand, and, because these materials are 
found in most parts of the country and can 
be cheaply obtained, they are used for 
moRt C. work. Grushed hard stone is 
satisfactory. C. made with these materials 
woighs about 140 lb. per cub. ft. The 
aggregate must be clean. If it is coated 
with clay or loam or other foreigu matter 
the cement cannot bind the pieces to- 
gether, because it will adhere to the layer 
of foreign matter instead of to the surface 
of tho aggregate. 

Lightweight Concrete . — If lightweight C. 
is the primary consideration, then breeze, 
pumice, or roamed slag may be used. 
Lightweight Cs. are not waterproof, and 
must bo rendered if they are used for 
external walls. If G. is to be resistant 
to the passage of heat it is best to use an 
aggregate that is not solid (such as breeze 
and foamed slag) and to use this aggregate 
in a C. that Is not solid --that is, by 
omitting some of the fine material. 
Pockets of air are highly resistant to the 
transmission of heat from one face to 
another and, generally, the greater the 

{proportion of voids in G. the greater its 
nsulating properties. These Gs. are 
weaker than gravel C. G. to which 
aluminium powder or other chemicals are 
added has a high insulating value. The 
chemical reacts with the cement and 
produces gas bubbles, so that when the 
G. Is hard it has a high proportion of voids. 
This class of C., known os ceil C., can be 
made to weigh as little as 18 lb. per cub. 
ft. but has very low strength. Sawdust 
and wood-wotu are also used to make 
lightweight and Insulating G., usually in 
precast slabs. 

Size of Aggregate . — The maximum size 
of the aggregate depends on the work in 
which it is to be used. For foundations 
or heavy work It may be up to 3 in. in 
size. For road work 14 in. is commonly 
used. Generally, however, in reinforced 
C. structures, all the aggregate should 
purs through a sieve with J-ln. meshes, 
or meshes 1 in. less in size than the 
dlstauec between the most closely spaced 
bars, whichever is tho smaller. In thin 
walls the largest particles of aggregate 
should not exceed one-fifth of the thick- 
ness of the G. 

Grading of Aggregate . — If C. Is to be 
strong, watertight, and durable it must be 
dense. A cub. ft. of solid stone weighs 
about ICO lb. When It Ls In the form of 
coarse aggregate it weighs about 100 lb., 
so that more than one-tlilrd is voids. The 
cheapest material with which to fill these 
voids ls smaller stones, and there must be 
smaller and still smaller particles to fill 
tho spaces between all the sizes larger 
then the smallest. The more carefully 
an aggregate is graded the stronger a 
G. will be if all other processes are the 
same. The ideal aggregate Is one com- 
prising all znzes from the largest to the 
smallest In me proportions that produce 
greatest density, and this can best be 
obtained by dividing the aggregate into 
two sizes, the coarse and the fine. Coarse 
aggregate is all the material retained 
on a sieve with A-in* meshes. Fine 
aggregate ls the material that will pass 
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through a fVin. sieve, with any excess of 
dust removed. Tf the coarso nnd fine 
materials are both properly graded, then 
a suitable aggregate is produced bv mixing 
them together in the proportions of about 
2 parts of the coarse aggregate to 1 part of 
the fine aggregate because tho ftno 
material is more than sufficient to fill the 
voids in the coarso. Fino aggregate is 
sometimes screened out and only the 
eonrse material, say that between | in. 
and i in., used with the object of providing 
a C. that will have insulating value duo to 
the presence of voids. 

Proportions of Materials. — So long as 
the materials, workmanship, and manu- 
facturing processes are the same, the 
strength of C. depends upon the quantity 
and the strength of the cement paste it 
contains. By proportioning is meant the 
selection of the quantities of cement and 
aggregate to be used in a C. or, more 
frequently, the quantities of cement, fine 
aggregate, aud coarse aggregate, to pro- 
duce a C. of a required strength. 

When aggregates are separated Into fine 
and coarse, and then mixed together in the 
proportions that will give greatest density, 
the combined bulk will be little, if any, 
greater than the bulk of the coarse 
aggregate alone, because most of the fine 
aggregate will fit in between the pieces 
of coarse aggregate. Thus a mixture com- 
prising 1 part of cement to 0 parts of 
all-in mixed aggregate (a 1 : 6 mixture) 
will contain less cement than a. mixture 
comprising 1 part of coment, 2 parts of 
fine aggregate, and 4 parts of coarse 
aggregate (a 1:2:4 mixture): in the 
1 : 2 : 4 mixture most of the fine material 
will fit into the spaces between the coarse 
aggregate, so that tho mixture will, 
in fact, be 1 part of cement to 4 to 5 
parts of combined or * all-in* aggregate. 

For ordinary woA C. in the proportions 
of 1 part cement, 2 parts fine aggregate, 
and 4 parts coarse aggregate (or 1 part 
cement to 4 to 5 parts ‘all-in* aggregate) 
is suitable. For work that must bo water- 
tight, or where extra strength is required, 
tho mixture should be l purt cement . 1 4 
parts fine aggregate, and II parts coarse 
aggregate (or 1 part cement to 3 to 3J 
parts of ‘all-in* aggregate). For work of 
minor importance a mixture of 1 part 
cement to 11 parts fine aggregate anti 0 
parts coarse aggregate (or 1 part cenieut. to 
6 to 7 £ parts ‘ ail -in ’ aggregate ) is sufficient. 

Strength of Concrete. — In ordinary 
ood-class C. the following strengths may 
e expected. The figures are crushing 
strengths 28 days after placing C. made 
with ordinary Portland cement, ballast, 
and sand: 1:1:2 mixture, 1500 lli. per 
sq. in.; 1 : 14 : 3 mixture, 3750 lb. per sq. 
in.; 1 : 2 : 4 mixture, 3000 lb. per sq. in. 
Where special precautions arc taken to 
control tho quality of O., these strengths 
can be considerably exceeded and 
strengths of 8000 and 10,000 lli. per sq. in. 
are fairly easily obtained. 

Water Content . — Cement will not begin 
its chemical action of setting and harden- 
ing until it is wetted, and 1 4 hrs. 
or so after water is added the sotting 
process becomes noticoablo. Tho water 


combines with the cement, and makes a 
paste which coats tho partielos of aggre- 
gate and binds them together. The 
amount of water determines tho strength 
of the cement paste and therefore of the 
O. so long as the same amount of cement is 
used. If the quantity of coment remains 
the same, the more water that is added 
tho weaker becomes the coment paste and 
tho weaker the finished C. If more water 
must be added to make tho C. workable 
enough for tho work in bund, then more 
cement must bo added to keep up the 
strength of tho cement paste if the 
strength of tho C. is to bo maintained. 

Too little water will also make a weak 
C. because It may not lie sufficient to 
enable the chemical action of the setting 
of the cement to proceed properly, for 
setting orilv goes on while the cement is 
moist, aud stops as soon as the C. dries 
out. A good rule to billow is to uso no 
more w T at,er than is necessary to enable the 
C. to he placed aud compacted. A good 
average C. is obtained by tho uso of 6 
gallons of water to a bag (112 lb.) of 
cement. Porous aggregates, such as 
broken brick, pumice, nnd foamed slag 
absorb some of the mixing water, and this 
must he allowed for by soaking the aggre- 
gates before thev are mixed. 

Mmng . — If the materials are mixed 
by hand the aggregate should fli’Ht bo 
measured and spread out on a clean mixing 
platform and the cement spread on top. 
The coarso material should be spread 
out first, followed by the fine material, 
and then the cement on top. Alter tho 
materials have been mixed dry until the 
colour is uniform they should be shovelled 
to the shape of a saucer so as to retain 
water, aud the water poured into tho 
middle. The materials and water are 
then mixed by stanching from tho side to 
tho middle, aud then turning over the heap 
to a different part of tho platform and hack 
again until the water is evenly distributed. 

Machine mixing is more efficient and 
cheaper than hand mixing, such machines 
generally being in the form of steel drums 
rotated by power. In machine mixing it 
is not necessary first to mix the materials 
in the dry state. Very Hinall machines are 
fed by filling the dry materials into the 
drum by shovel; larger machines are 
charged by means of a skip or from an 
overhead bin. The water is added when 
the dry materials are in the drum. All 
except the smallest mixers are fitted with 
tanks with a ball-cock or other device 
winch enables the correct quantity of 
water to be added to thG batch. 

Continuous mixers have separate hop- 
pers for cement and aggregates which are 
taken by Archimedean screws to the 
mixing compartment from whenoo the 
mixed C. is discharged through a spout 
i i a continuous How. The size and rate of 
rotation of the screws determine the 
quantity of each material carried Into the 
mixing compartment, and thus automati- 
cally proportions the mixture. 

A rocent innovation hi Britain is the 
supply of ready-mixed C. At a contral 
depot the dry materials are filled Into a 
mixing drum mounted on a lorry chassis 
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and the water is filled Into a tank over the 
drum. As the lorry, known us a ‘truck 
mixer/ approaches the site the driver 
empties the water into the drum and 
causes the drum lo rotate ami mix the 
C, The drum is emptied by running the 
C. down a chute into a hopper or ou to a 
platform. 

Placing in Position . — If the site for 
a floor or road slab is muddy, hardcore 
should bo rolled ou to it to make a level 
surface, or 3 In. of lean C. (say 1 : 10) 
laid over it boforo the structural C. is 
placed. The site must also ho brought to an 
oven surface, as irregularities will cause 
variations in the thickness of the slab. 

The depth of IJ. placed in each layer 
or ‘lift’ in walls and columns depends 
upon its consistency and the strength of 
the shuttering. Very stitf C. should be 
placed in lifts of 4 in to fi iu. Wetter 
mixes may be placed in lifts of 2 ft. or 
3 ft. ho long as they can bo properly con- 
solidated. Wet C. exerts a side pressure 
similar to water, and it is probably true 
to say that most collapses of shuttering 
have been due to placing wet C. at too 
rapid a rate, when >' *s placed in small 
lifts the lower lifts have tune to harden, 
or partly harden, and the pressure ou the 
ell uttering is reduced before fresh lifts 
are placed. Each lift of C. should bo t lie 
same depth throughout the work, and the 
C. should be spread evenly iu the shutters. 

Consolidation . — Each hit must bo con- 
solidated and worked well into the layer 
below. In t lie case of stitf mixes, heavy 
rammers should be used. A piece of 
wood, or a reinforcement bar with the 
bottom bent at right-angles, is a useful 
tumping tool in confined spaces. For 
road and floor slabs, 6 in by 3 in timbers 
with bandies fitted at each end may be 
used by two men, one on each side of the 
slab. Tamping must be continued until 
air bubbles cease to escape and a film of 
moisture appears on the surface; it is then 
discontinued. 

The C. must bo well spaded against the 
shutters in order to produce a dense 
face aud to prevent ‘ hone v -combing* of 
the surface, but the tamping must not be 
carried ou to such an extent as lo weaken 
the body of the (J. by bringing an excess of 
cement to the face. (’. should not be 
disturbed after it has begun to set , aud for 
that reason the mixing, placing, and 
tamping of each batch should he finished 
in less than an hour after water has been 
added. Excessive trowelling or tamping 
brings neat cement and water to the 
surface, and this will wet as a skin which 
will flake oil If it is on a floor subjected to 
traffic, or cruek if It is ou a surface aub- 

i ectod to changes of temp. Excessive 
Towelling of wet C. is the commonest 
cause of 'dusty' floors. 

Consolidation can bo assisted by 
hammering the shuttering with a mallet, 
the vibration thus set up helping the 
ioces of atone to Hlip Into place and also 
el ping to produce a smooth face. Vib- 
rating mac [linos for consolidating C. are 
of three types, namely: (1) vibrators for 
Attachment to the outside of the shutter- 
ing; (2) vibrators which aro pushed into 


the C.; and (3) elate vibrators which are 
placed on the C. so that the vibrations 
are imparted in a downward direction; 
these are generally used for floor and 
road slabs. 

Construction Joints . — When concreting 
is stopped for mure than an hour, a stop- 
board must bo used to keep the edge 
vert nail and the C. weJJ tamped up to tho 
board. Any scum must be removed 
before more C. is placed, and the new C. 
thoroughly tamped against that already 
iu position. If the work has to ‘bo left 
until tho older C. Is hard, then the sur- 
face must be hacked to form a key for the 
new (J. After hacking, a wire brush 
should bo used to remove dust and loose 
mutenal, the old surface thoroughly 
wetted aud brushed over with a very thin 
coating oi mui tar mixed in the proportions 
of 1 part of cement to 2 parts of sand, 
and the fresh U. then placed. This applies 
to all eases where new (J. is bonded to old. 

Concreting under Water . — When O. is 
placed under v\ a ter a tromio is used. This 
is a pipe with a funnel at the top and a 
valve at the bottom, and is sufficiently 
long for the funnel to bo above water when 
the bottom of the pipe Is resting on the 
bed of the sea or riv. The C. is fed into 
the funnel, aud the pipe is raised as tho 
level of tho C. rises. (Jaro must be taken 
to keep tho pipe full of C. in order to 
prevent water from entering. If there is 
much mo\cment of the water, such as 
occurs in a flowing stream, it is necessary 
to provide a c< tter-dam so that the work 
can bo i Lone in the dry. 

U unite. —AJ. may also bo placed by a 
cement gun. In this process (J. is ‘shot* 
ou to au existing structure. The 
materials are mixed dry and fed to a hose 
through’ which they are forced by com- 
pressed au*. When the dry materials 
reach the nozzle, water is added by a jet. 
Duo to tho force with which it impinges 
against the surface to bo trotted, gunito 
is very dense and waterpru l . aud is 
mostly used for repairing or strt cgthening 
struct urea built of (J., brick, or other 
material. 

Hardening.- Cement sets and hardens 
only iu the. presence of moisture, and when 
the’ mixing water dries out the setting 
and hardening stop. Sotting and hard- 
ening will also stop if freshly placed C. is 
exposed to freezing temp., because the 
water will change to ice; further, when 
frozen O. is thawed out the surface will 
flake off, because when water changes to 
ice it increases in volume and causes 
disintegration. If C. is to burden properly 
it should remain moist and warm until it 
has gained the greater part of its ultimate 
strength. lor normal purposes tills 
period can bo taken as seven days with 
ordinary Portland cement, four days with 
rapid -hardening Portland cement, and 
twoutv-four ’ ours with high -alumina 
cement. During these periods the U. must 
bo protected against drying winds, hot 
sunshine, and extreme cold. C. should not 
be placed when the temp, is below 40° F. 
unless precautions are taken to w prevent 
the C. falling below that temp. When 
tho temp, does not fall below 30® F., the 
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addition of 2 lb. of calcium chloride per 
cwt. of cement expedites setting. 

Surface Finish. — There are two main 
trends in the treatment of C. surfaces. 
One is to produce a surface that will need 
no, or very little, finishing after the 
shuttering is stripped, and the other is 

E alnting, rendering, brushing, or bush- 
ammering. Shuttering for the pro- 
duction of smooth surfaces should be of 
steel or plywood. The C. must bo 
thoroughly spaded against the shuttering 
in order that the face of the C. shall be 
as free as possible from holes duo to on- 
trapped air and water pockets. If a 
smoother surface is required the C. can be 
rubbed with carborundum bricks or power- 
operated carborundum disks after the face 
has been made good. Ordinary oil paint 
is not suitable for use on C., because it is 
affected by the free lime in the cement. 
Paints specially made for the purpose 
are available in a variety of hues. Col- 
oured and white Cs. are made with aggre- 
gates and cement of the dosirod colour. 
Generally the aggregate is crushed natural 
stone, and this is used with cement of the 
same colour. 

When C. Is tamped or Titrated a skin of 
cement and fine material Is brought to the 
surface and the face of the work has the 
appearance of neat cement. If this skin 
Is removed the aggregate will be seen on 
the face. To make the aggregate visible 
on the face of the work is the object of 
‘exposed aggregate’ finishos. The 
methods usually adopted are scrubbing 
and hammering. In the scrubbing pro- 
cess the best results are obtained if the 
shutters can be stripped within 48 hrs., 
or at any rate before the cement is too hard 
to be brushed off. The scrubbing is done 
with a wire brush, mdug plenty of water, 
until the surface skin of cement is re- 
moved. If a hammer is used tho work is 
best done when the C. is hard. For 
unimportant work C. surfaces can be 
improved by hammering off this and pro- 
jections, filling holes with mortar, and 
giving the whole surface a brush coat of 
grout mixed in the proportions of 1 part 
of Portland cement to 3 parts of sand. 

Floor Surfaces. — Hard-wearing floor 
surfaces, known as granolithic, are top- 
pings 1 in. to 2 in. thick of a donse con- 
crete made with crushed granite or other 
aggregate with a high resistance to 
abrasion. Tho usual method of hardening 
a C. surface is to apply a solution of 1 part 
of silicate of soda to 4 parts of water. 
The solution must be copiously brushed on 
with a soft broom, and throe applications 
at intervals of twenty-four hrs. are desir- 
able. The simplest way to make a non- 
ellp C. surface is to form grooves In It or 
roughen it with a brush before it hardens. 
Another method Is to sprinkle carbor- 
undum powder on tho surface before it is 
hard, or Iron filings may be mixed with 
the top in. or so of C. 

Precast Concrete . — C. products are made 
separately In moulds: Almost every part 
of a building that is commonly made In 
wood or stone can be made in C., from 
members weighing many tons such as 
Motional bridges and blocks for harbour 


wharves to roofing tiles, and Include 0. 
poles and posts, paving flags and kerbs, 
manholes, stairs and steps, and so on. 
Steel and wood are generally used for the 
moulds, but plaster piece-moulds and 
gelatine moulds are used for ornamental 
work. Power machines are used for tho 
mass production of wall-blocks, paving 
flags, kerbs, roofing tiles, and other oom- 
mon O. products. See A. C. Davis, 
Portland Cement , 1934; J. Singleton- 
Green, Concrete Engineering t 1933-35: 
F. M. Lea and C. H. Desch, The Chemistry 
of Cement and Concrete, 1935; W. H, 
Glanville (ed.). Modern Concrete Con- 
struction, 1939; H. L. Chlldo, Concrete 
Products and Cast Stone , 1940. 

Concrete, in logic, term opposed to 
abstract, usually defined as a torm applied 
to or signifying persons or things as 
opposed to abstract terms, signifying 
qualities; thus a sw-cet taste 1 b C., sweet- 
ness is abstract; rod as a colour is C., red- 
ness is abstract. However, some logicians 
place adjectives apart as attributes. 

Concretion, see under Geology. 

Concubinage. Cohabitation of a man 
with a concubine is a very anct. custom. 
Among the Gks. married men were 
allowed to have concubines; the position 
of tho latter was not utterly despised, and 
their children had some status. If recog- 
nised by their father. The Rom. law, too, 
recognised concubines; their position was 
In many cases respectable, but Augustus, 
to encourage regular marriages, passed 
the Lex Julia and tho Lex Papia Pop pica, 
which enacted that only women of low 
rank should bo chosen as concubines. 
The children of _ concubines were not 
legitimate, but were called natural, and 
their right of inheritance w'as very 
limited, though they were rendered 
legitimate if their parents afterw'ards 
married. In the O.T. times C. was per- 
mitted os a relief from a barren marriage, 
and was extensively practised. Tho unot. 
Gere, luid laws which permitted a sort of 
informal marriage similar to a morganatic 
union. Christianity dkl not permit suoh 
irregular unions, and Constant ine the 
Great was the author of legislation in- 
tended to check the practice. The E. 
empire also prohibited C. Under the law of 
France, if a mau brings a concubine to stay 
in the same house as his wife, the presence 
of the former entitles the latter to divorce. 

Concussion of the Brain, form of shock 
where the injury received has shaken the 
brain and reduced the patient to a state of 
stupor, witiiout producing any mechanical 
injury to the brain or skull. Any severe 
blow on the head will cause concussion; 
the symptoms are complete unconscious- 
ness, with pallid cold fekln, and feeble 
pulso. This condition continues for 
length of time varying tvlth the severity 
of the shock received, when the pulse 
booomos stronger and cousclousn 
returns. Though the recovery from 
concussion Is usually cotnpluto, such 
symptoms as loss of memory may remain 
for some time. The patient should be 
put to bed as quickly as possible with hot* 
water bottles, and should then be left 
alone. No stimulants should be given 
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unless specially ordered by the doctor In 
charge; and during the period of recovery 
all excitement is to be avoided. 

Condamine, La. Charles Marie de, see 
La Condamine, Charles Marie de. 

Condapilly (Kondapilli), small tn. and 
hlll-fortreHS of India, Madras Presidency, 
on R. Ivistna, 50 m. from Masullpatam. 
No longer important as a fortress, it 
inanufs. small figures and toys from a 
light wood obtained near by ( Gyrocarpus 
Jacqumi). Pop. about 5000. 



LOUIS I. DE BOURBON, PRINCE DE CONnfc 


Cond6, Henry I. de Bourbon, Due 
d’Enghien, Prince do (1552 88), son of 
Louis 1., a Fr. Huguenot leader; he fought 
for Henry of Navarre under Adm. Coligny. 
To save his life after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew lie embraced the Catholic 
faith, but on the death of Charles IN. 
he recanted and went to Germany, where 
ho raised an army and joined A lorn on, 
1575. F.ventuallv he was taken prisoner 
and d . from the effects of poison supposed 
to have been given him by his wife. 
Catherine de. la Trotnouille. 

Cond6, Henry II. de Bourbon, Duo 
d’Enghien, Prince de (1588-1 OKI), soil of 
Henry T. and father of the * Create. * He 
was a Horn. Catholic, and in 1009 Henry 
IV. brought about his marriage with 
Charlotte Marguerite do Montmorency. 
To save his wife from the king who had 
also fallen in lovo with her. O. tied to 
Spain and remained abroad until after 
the assassination of Henry (It? 10). On 
Ills return he started an intiigue against 
Mario de* Medici, the nircnt. which 
resulted in his imprisonment. After 
his release ho decided to adopt a policy of 
loyalty, and to this end fought zealously 
against the Protestants, and became one 
of Richelieu*? most faithful adherent*. 
He was made president of the Council 
of Regency when Louis XTII. d., 1 643, and 


his second son, Armand, was founder of 
the house of Conti. 

Cond6, Louis I. de Bourbon, Prince da 

(1530-69), fifth son of Charles de Bourbon, 
duke of VeudOme, and younger brother of 
Antoine, king of Navarre. He was the 
first to bear the famous title, and had a 
distinguished military career under Mar- 
shul de Brissae in Piedmont, at Metz 
while Charles V. was besieging it, and in 
the battle of St. Quentin. A supporter 
of the Huguenots, he was one of the 
leaders in the conspiracy of Amboise. 
designed to remove Francis II. from the 
Guise inti uenee and moke him acknow- 
ledge the Huguenot faith, and only the 
death of Francis saved his life. On the 
accession of Charles IX., Catherine de* 
Medici made him governor of Picardy. 
In 1562 he took command of the Huguenot 
army against the Guises and was captured 
at Drcux, but released again by the 
treaty of Amboise, 1563. When renewed 
trouble broke nut C. was again leader, and 
after a brilliant fight at the battle of Jar- 
nac ho surrendered, and was treacher- 
ously shot. 

Cond6, Louis II. de Bourbon, Prinoe de 

(1621-86), the 'Great C.’ an eminent 
and talented Fr. general. B. in Paris. 
Acquired during his education a taste for 
literature, which stood him in good stead 
at the close of his career. He bore the 
title of due d’Fnghien during the lifetime 
of lu's father; he defeated the Spaniards 
at liocroi in 1643, Mercy at Nordllngen 
in 1645, and ook Dunkirk for the Fr. in 
1646. In this last year fie succeeded to 
his father’s kingdom and title, and since 
he had wedded Richelieu's niece in 1641, 
this accession to his power made him one 
of the most important personages in 
the realm. He at first took the side of 
the Court against the Parliament and the 
nobles, and brought bock the young 
Louis XIV. to Paris in 1619. He Im- 
agined himvlf 111 treated by Mazarin. 
however, ami put himself at (Me head of 
the faction of the Petits Maltrcs; he was 
captured and imprisoned by xtfazarin in 
1650. After a year the union of the old 
and new Fiondes brought about his 
release, and he marched upon Paris and 
fought an indecisive battle in the suburb 
St. \ntoinc. Many of his adherents left 
him, and he joined the Spaniards, who 
appointed him generalissimo of the Sp. 
armies. lie fought for the Spaniards at 
Arras in 1654, Valenciennes in 1656, and 
Cam b mi in 1657. He was defeated at 
tbe battle of the Dunes by Turenno in 

1658. ami was only restored to his rank 
in Fram e by the peace of tbe Pyreuees in 

1659. He was charged with the task of 
reducing Franche - ComtA, which then 
belonged to Spain, to submission, which 
he succeeded in doing in the short space 
of three weeks. He afterwards fought 
the Dutch a; 8enefTe, 1674, defeating the 
Prince of Orange (afterwards William III. 
of England), and in the following vear 
drove Montemarli out of Alsace. Four 
yearn later he retired to Chantilly, where 
he enjoyed the society of Molifcre, BoUeau* 
La Bruy&re and others, and <f. at Fontaine- 
bleau. 
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Condt, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
see Bnghiex, Duo d\ 

Condi, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince 

de (1736-1818), son of Louis 
duke of Bourbon (1692-1740); he 
the army at the commencement 
Seven Years war, and distinguished him- 
self by his victory at Johannlsberg, 1762. 
He was for some time governor of 
burgundy and, when the revolution broke 
out, commanded the ‘army of Cond6' 
for the king, joining the Austrians until 
the peace of Cainpo Formio in 1707. 
He then went to Poland and fought for 
the emperor of Russia, afterwards going 
to Bavaria in the pay of England. In 
1800 he settled at Malmesbury in 
England, but returned to France on the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. Ho was the 
author of an Essai sur la t He du grand 
Condi (1798). 

Condekerque Branohe, vil. situated on 
the N. coast of France, in the dept, of 
Nord. It is 3 m. from Dunkirk. Pop. 
600 . 

Condell, Henry (1757-1824), Eng. 
violinist and composer. He distinguished 
himself in the orchestras of the King’s 
Theatre, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, 
and composed overtures and incidental 
music for various plays and operas, in- 
cluding Fawcett’s Enchanted Island, 1804 ; 
Reynolds's Bridal- Ring, 1810 ; l xrve Laughs 
at Locksmiths, adapted by Colman, and 
Aladdin. 

Condenser, apparatus for condensing 
•■team or other vapour Into the liquid 
form by introducing cold water into the 
vapour, or by passing the vapour through 
cold water. See Steam Engine and 
Turbines for the various forms of Cs. 

Condenser, Eleotrical. A condenser may 
be defined as an arrangement by which the 
capacity of a conductor is artificially 
Increased. It is shown in electroetatistics 
that if Q is the charge of a conductor and 

V its potential, the ratio ^ is constant, 

and is called the capacity, C. of the 


Henry, 
joined 
of the 


conductor. Thus C 


, Q 
V* 


Therefore any 


arrangement which decreases V while Q 
la kept constant increases C and is a con- 
denser. 

Explanation of the Action of Condenser. 
— Consider the simplest case of a conden- 
ser, namely, that of two parallel plates. 
Suppose A and B are two equal, parallel, 
metal plates, each of which is connected 
to an electroscope {see Electrostatics). 
Give A a positive electric charge 0, by 
connecting it to the terminal of a friction 
machine. When A is positively charged, 
it is given a certain positive potential. 
When B is insulated and brought up to A, 
It a potential is lower than that of A. 
Thus the potential of A decreases, and its 
leaves close somewhat, whilst the poten- 
tial of B Increases and its leaves open. If 
B is earth connected, its potential is 
lowered to zero, and the potential of A 
Is lowered still further by the presence 
of B, causing A'e leaves to close still 
further. Thus to raise the potential of A 
to Its initial value ft Is necessary to give it 


a further charge. The prcsonce of B 
condenses the charge on A, if the potential 
of A is kept constant. The greatest 
effect is produced when B is earth 
connected. Wltli this simple apparatus 
the important fundamental facts con- 
cerning condensers con bo demonstrated 



It can bo shown that us II is brought 
nearer to A, the leaves of A close further 
still, showing that its potential is de- 
creasing and its capacity increasing. If 
the plates are close together, the capacity 
varies inversely as the distance between 
them. A is called the positive armature 
of the condenser, B negative armature, 
whilst the medium between A and B is 
called the dielectric. If a slab of a good 
Insulator, say sulphur, is placed between 
A and B, the leaves of A close still further, 
showing that the capacity of the condenser 
depends on the dielectric. 

Capacity of Plate Condenser . — Suppose 
that the plates are closer together so 
that the tubes of force from A all end on 
B as shown in the diagram, and that f he 
dielectric is air. If the area of each plate Is 
S. sq. cm. the capacity of the condenser (in 
S 

farads) is where d cm. is their 

tlistanco apart. 



Capacity of Spherical Condenser . — A 
spherical condenser consists of two oon- 
centrlo spheres, of radii ‘a’ and *b,'>u. 
Suppose that air separates the sphores. 
and that B, the outer sphere, is connected 
rib 

to earth. The capacity is 
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Energy of a Condenser. — Tho energy of 
a condenser h QV (see Electrostatics). 
Since C^Q/v the energy of the condenser 
can also bo expressed in the alternative 
forms, JCV* or 

Specific Inductive Capacity . — Faraday 
made numerous experiments with a 
spherical condenser to determine the effect 
of the dielectric on the capacity. He 
found that the capacity varied with the 
dielectric, and he called the ratio of the 
capacity when tho substance was di- 
electric, to the capacity when air was 
dielectric, the specific inductive capacity 
of tho substance. It is usually designated 
by K. 

Practical Forms of Condenser. — For pur- 
poses of demonstration the Leyden jar is 
the most common form of condenser. The 
invention of tho Leyden jar was the 
result of an accident. In 1746 a physi- 
cist, Cuneus, was electrifying water by 
holding a flask of water in his hand, and 
allowing a chain which was connected to 
tho conductor of an electric friction 
machine to dip into tho water. On taking 
tho chain out o f the water, ho received a 
severe shock. It u»ok him two days to 
recover from tho effects. The news of 
this shock led to investigation which has 
resulted in the modem Leyden jar. The 
Leyden jar consists of a wide-nocked 
bottle, coated both inside and out for 
about, four-fifths the height with tinfoil. 
Tho mouth of the bottle is closed with an 
insulating oork, through which passes a 
metallic rod, terminating above in a knob, 
and connected below to the inner coating 
by a chain. Tho glass should he of a 
non-hygroscopic uature, and to ensure its 
dryness the exposed portions of the glass 
are covered with shellac varniHh, which 
is less hygroscopic than glass. Tho two 
coatings of foil form tne armatures of a 
condenser whilst tho glass is the dielectric. 
Tlio outer coating is usually earth 
connected, and a positive charge given to 
the luner foil by connecting the knob to 
the conductor of u friction machine. 

Leyden Jars in Parallel. — This arrange- 
ment is obtained by connecting all the 
Inner coatings together, and con neoting 
tho outer coatings to earth. If C, C„ etc., 
are the capacities of the jars and C that 
of the system, C»C, +C, + . . . 

Leyden Jars in Series. — This arrange- 
ment is ohtaimwl by insulatihg the outer 
coatings by placing tho jars on slabs of 
sulphur and connecting the inner coating 
of one Jar to the outer coating of the next, 
and so on. With the same notation os 
above, in this case we have 
1 1 1 

o"o l + o* + • • • 

Seat of Electric Charge. — benjamin 
Franklin showed that tho seat of the 
eleetrlo chargo is tho dielectric. He 
formed a Loydeu jar which could be taken 
apart. The Inner coating can be lifted 
out of tho glass, and the glass out of the 
outer coating, by means of insulated hooks. 
He charged the Jar in the usual way, and 
then took it apart and tested the parts 
separately* He found that the glass 


was the only part charged, showing 
that the seat of the charge is the surface 
of the dielectric. 

A form of condenser for accurate work 
was devised by Lord Kelvin. It consists 
of a number of sheets of tinfoil insulated 
from each other by sheets of mica or 
paraffin paper. The odd sheets of foil, 
i.e., the first, third, fifth, etc., sheets are 
connected together, and to one terminal 
of tho condenser. The other sheets are 
connoctcd together, and to the other 
terminal of the condenser. During recent 
years tho electrical condenser has made 
great strides owing to the popularity 
of wireless and the growth of cheap 
electricity. In wireless work the con- 
densers used are of a very small capacity, 
ranging from 0001 to 2 mfd. The small 
fixed condensers are made of small plates 
of brass foil about T0 "„, In. thick, separated 
by thin mica strips; the larger condensers 
use waxed paper as the dielectric, and are 
thus more bulky relatively than the mica 
condenser. Variable-air condensers are 
also used in wireless work. They are 
composed of aluminium vanes about V* in., 
separated by about the thickness of the 
vane. The vanes are mounted alternately 
on a fixed and a moving spindle, so that 
the area of one set overlapping the other 
can be varied from nil to full. The vanes 
were originally semicircular in shape, but 
with this type the capacity did not vary 
in direct proportion to tho overlap, and 
this was remedied by shaping the vanes 
so that the capacity was proportional to 
the square of the angle of rotation of the 
knob of the condenser. In the modern 
power-house tho improvement of the 
power factor is a big problem for the 
engineer, and tho condenser affords him 
most material assistance. The condensers 
are usually connected parallel with one 
another and parallel with the applied 
load, so that the leading current taken 
by them will balance, totally or partially, 
the lagging current taken by the load. 
In overhead transmission co; «!onsers ore 
used to protect switchgear and trans- 
formers from lightning. When the over- 
head conductor is struck the resultant 
surge of high voltage which flows along 
the lino is simply absorbed In the con- 
denser at the end of tho line. 

Condensing Engines, see under Steam 
Engines. 

Conder, Charles (1868—1909), Eng. 
artist, b. in London, son of a civil engineer, 
educated in England; was in the Aus- 
tralian Gov. service (1884-90) but in 1890 
turned to art, studying at the Sooidtd 
Nationale des Beaux Arte, Paris. He 
attracted attention with his painting 
‘Tho Hot Wind’ ( 1890 V, Developed an 
original decorative style, especially in 
water colours on panels of white silk. 
Watteau-like designs for fans, ana 
charming p * * f oral scenes. See J. Rothes- 
stein. The Lije arid Death of Corider, 1938. 

Conder, Claude Relgnier (1848-19 10), 
colonel. Royal Engineers, and explorer, 
b. At Cheltenham. He studied in Italy, 
and at tho University College, London, ana 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwioh. 
He became head of the survey party at 
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Nablus, Samaria (1872), and took charge 
of the survey of Palestine (187*2-78 and 
1881-82), his Memoirs of which wore 
brought out in seven vols., by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund in 1 880. This work 
is of great value to the student of the O.T. 
and N.T. hist. Iu 1882 he wins attached 
to the Egyptian expedition under Garnet 
Wolseley, and took part in the battles of 
Kassassiu and Tel-el-Kebir. He worked 
in the ordnance survey of Plymouth 
(1887-91) and in the W. of Ireland till 
1905. C. pub. many scholarly works on 
archaeological and philological subject*. 
These include Tent Work in Palestine 
(1878): Syrian Stone Lore (188G); Altaic 
Hieroglyphs and 11 ittite Inscriptions (1887); 
The Tell A mama Tablets (1898); The 
First Bible (1902); and The City of Jeru- 
salem (1909). 

Cond6-Smendou, com. in the arron. of 
Constantine, Algiers. It is noted for its 
wines. Pop. 17,000. 

Cond6-sur-l'Esoaut, tn. of France, in the 
dept, of Nord, situated at the continence 
of the Scheldt, and Hayne, 8 ni. N. of 
Valenciennes. The princes of Corn! 6 took 
their name from this place. Pop. 6400. 

Cond6-sur-Noireau, tn. of France, In the 
dept, of Calvados, at the junction of the 
Noireau and Drouance, 33 m. S.S.W. of 
Caen. Pop. 4300. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de (1715- 
17801, Fr. philosopher, b. at Orcnohlc. 
He spent practically all his life on his 
estate of Flux, near Beangency, engaged 
in philosophical studies, and d. there. 
HiB first notable work appeared in 1740, 
the Kssai sur L’origine des connaissances 
humaines. This work, in conjunction 
with his TraiH des systtmes (17491, 
outlines his theory. He explained si most 
everything by the law of association of 
Jdca^ and whilst allied to the principles of 
Locke, he disagrees with those of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Malobranehe, etc. Sen- 
sation is, according to him, the only 
possible Houree of knowledge, and all 
intellectual processes may he traced buck 
to sensation. The clearness and per- 
spicacity of his writings obtained for him 
the post of instructor to the infant, duke 
of Parma, the nephew of Louis XV. he 
wrote for him the seven instruction?!! 
works, including a grammar, elementary 
books on the arts of writing, reasoning, 
and thinking, and a hist., and these form 
seventeen vols. of the complete works of 
C., pub. in 1798. Ills teachings exercised 
great influence In the eighteenth century, 
and were severely criticised in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It wan 
Bhown by Taine, however, that the modern 
trend of psychological and physiologlcnl 
research goes to prove that the ideas of C. 
are well founded. He lived as a rocln«e, 
and had Diderot and Rousseau for 
intimate friends. His works include, 
besides those already mentioned, Traite 
des sensations (1754); TraiU des animou.r, 
(1755); Commerce et le govvernement, 
const Mr 6s relatrvement Tun A V autre O 77fi). 
See L. Dewaule, Condillac et la psychologic 
anglais* (on tern par nine, 1892. 

Condiments (Lai. condire f to season 
or pickle), any substances of pronounced 


flavour used as seasoning agents, to give 
relish to food or stimulate the appetite. 
Many C. are essential. Among the chief 
are salt, vinegar, olive oil, sugar, and 
aromatic or pungent C., such as spices, 
mustard, pickles, pepper, and ginger. 

Condition. Tn the law of contract ( g.v .) 
the non -fulfilment of. a C. precedent by 
one of the parties disentitles him from 
enforcing the contract against tho other 
party. I3y a C. precedent Is meant some 
act to be performed or some contingency 
to be fulfilled or some time to elapse before 
one party can bo called on to carry out his 
part of the contract. For example, if A. 
agrees in writing to sell his business to B, 
and they verbally agree that the transfer 
shall be subject to the consent of A’s 
partner, A cannot be forced to sell until 
A "s partner does conseut. Cs. may also 
be concurrent , i.e. eaeb party must perform 
his agreement at the same time. For 
example, A agrees to buy a slate quarry 
fnun B, and B agrees to purchase all slate 
from A: A cannot sue B for not taking 
slate unless he can show that ho was 
ready to buy tho quarry or had bought it. 
Sometimes tho parties to a contract 
introduce a provision that the occurrence 
of an event shall discharge them mutually 
from further liabilities, e g that the hap- 
pening of an excepted risk of a charter- 
party shall discharge the ship-owner from 
liability for failure to carry a cargo. 
Such provision is known as a C. subsequent. 
It Is entirely a matter of construction, 
whether representations or alleged verbal 
stipulations in any particular can amount 
to Cs. Not every representation made 
prior to a contract can be called a C. 
Whether it be a T>. depends on whether 
tho court comes to the conclusion that 
such statement or representation was the 
condition on which the other party con- 
tracted. Cs. musft be distinguished from 
warranties. A warranty iR part of the 
contract itself, whereas a C. is something 
collateral to it. A breach of warranty 
only entitles tho injured party to dam- 
ages; the breach of a G. entitles the injured 
party to repudiate altogether. But the 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, expressly pro- 
vides that in certain cases Cr. shall be 
implied In a sale, which, if unfulfilled, 
shall entitle the buyer to repudiate. 
(As to these see Sat.k.) 

Conditional Immortality, known in 
the U.8.A. as Annihilationlsm. is the 
doctrine that the immortality of tho son] 
is not inherent in the race, but depends on 
faith and union with Jesus Christ. Its 
adhofcnts maintain that the Bible 
invariably speaks of immortality as 
something to be hoped fop, and as a futuve 
gift of God. They state, that this gift is 
given by the assumption of ft spiritual 
body arter the second coming of Christ. 
They are thus opposed to the doctrine of 
Univcrnalism, hut not less so to that of 
tho eternal misery of the wMcked. These, 
they say, will undergo the great judgment 
and then pors through a period of 
punishment which will end in annihilation. 
Everlasting destruction or death (s thus 
<‘onsidored as tho antithesis of the ever- 
lasting bliss or life of the blessed. The 
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best exposition of these tenets is given 
bv Edward White in The Life of Christ 
(London), 1875, a somewhat different 
view being contained in 8. D. McConnell's 
Evolution of Immortality (New York), 
1901. In 1878 the C. I. Mission was 
founded to carry on propaganda work in 
the Brit. Isles. 
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Conditioned Reflex, term introduced 
by the celebrated Russian physiologist 
I. P. Pavlov to describe certain nervous 
behaviour the investigation of which 
has thrown much Light upon the activities 
of the brain. Pavlov noticed that the 
flow of saliva, for instance, which is 
normally caused by the taste of food in 
the moutli, can equally well be caused by 
the mere sight of food, as indeed is com- 
mon knowledge; we often say the sight of 
such and such a luscious object ‘makes 
our mouth water,* and the statement is 
literally true. The flow of saliva at the 
sight of food is a conditioned reflex. 
Pavlov showed by experiment that this 
simple instance could bo paralleled in 
numerous Interesting ways. Thus he 
found that flow of saliva could be pro- 
duced in a dog by the mere ringing of a 
bell, the ringing of which had for sev. 
previous occasions been followed shortly 
afterwards by the appearance of food. 
The importance of a study of C. Us. is 
that it enables us to understand better 
the real nature of intelligence, many 
actions hitherto ascribed to Intelligence 
proving to bo the results of conditioned 
reflexes. As an aid to the analysis of 
behaviour, the artificially produced con- 
ditioned reflex is of the utmost value, and 
it is largely employed in experimental 
psychology. See I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned 
Reflexes t Irans. by Attrcp, 19 -’7. 

Conditioning, see Grading and Con- 
ditioning. 

Condom, tn. of France, in the dent, of 
Gers, 25 m. N.N.W. of Auch, elttiated on a 
height above the Baise. Formerly it was 
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the cap. of the large dist. Pays-de- 
Condomois, and was an episcopal see, of 
which Bossuel was bishop. There is a 
good trade in brandy, wine, grain, and 
flour. Pop. 6300. 

Condonation, in law, the condiMonal 
forgiveness by one spouse of an offence 
which the other spouse has committed in 
breach of the marriage vow. The con- 
dition is that the party if forgiven will 
not repeat the offence. O. may be either 
expressed in writing or implied by 
conduct. It is a complete bar to pro- 
ceedings for divorce so long as the 
condition remains unbroken. 

‘Condor,* Brit, gunboat, which was 
commanded by Lord Charles Beresford 
(then captain) at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. Another C. of the 
R.N. went down with ail hands near 
Honolulu in 1001. 

Condor (from Peruvian cuntur), 
Sarcorhamphus gryphus, large S. Amor, 
vulture, found particularly in the region 
of the Andes, especially in the higher 
regions, where they make their nests at a 
height of from 10,000 to 15,000 ft. The 
general colour is black, and in both sexes 
there is round the lower part of the neck 
a white rutf of feathers. Above this the 
head and neck are bare. The C. feeds 
on flesh, to obtain which, in default of 
carrion, he will attack small or aged 
animals. 

Condor Vine, see CONDT7RANOO. 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de (1743-94), eminent 
Fr. philosophical and mathematical 
writer, b. at Kibemont, near St. Quentin, 
of a very anct. family. He was educated 
at the college of Navarre, and distin- 
guished himself especially tn mathe- 
matics. He wrote in 1764 his Essai sur 
le calcul integral , and in 1767 his M&moire 
but le probUme des Irois jjoints. These 
works, afterwards pub. together under the 
title of Essais d’ancdyse t and dedicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, procured for 
him in 1 7 69 the distinction of seat in that 
institution. The facility with which C. 
treated the most difficult mathematical 
studies was remarkable, and until 1792 
bis output was large, as, in addition to the 
works already mentioned, ho contributed 
frequently to the transactions of the 
learned societies of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Bologna, Turin, and Paris. His filoges 
des acadCniciens viorts avant 1699 (1773) 
was immensely popular, and gained for 
him in 17 73 the honour of being made 
perpetual secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences. Ho won the prize ottered by 
the Academy of Berlin in 1777 by hfs 
theory of comets, and owing to his 
acquaintance with D'Alembert he wrote 
many articles for tho Encyclopidk. He 
was not elected a member of the Fr. 
Academy u*Hl 1782, owing to tho aversion 
which was felt , for him by Maurepas. 
When the first Fr. rovolutlon broke out he 
sided with the people, and was elected 
deputy to the legislative assembly of 
Paris. He was soon appointed secretary, 
and in Feb. 1792 was made president. 
Tho legislative assembly was merged tn 
the national convention la Sept. 1792, 
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and C. was -there in sympathy as a rule 
with the Girondist party. He was in 
favour of the punishment of Louis, but not 
of his death, as he believed in the abolition 
of capital punishment. On the fall of the 
Girondist party ho attacked the new 
constitution, and was denounced at the 
Bar on July S, and later accused of being 
an accomplice of Brissot. Ho was 
protected by Mine Verney for eight 
months, but learning that she was in 
danger of death for harbouring hirn, he 
lied from Paris, but was recognised and 
arrested at Clamat. He was found dead 
in his cell, having probably taken poison, 
which he always carried about with him. 
His best-known work was written whilst 
he was with Mine Verney, Esquisse d’un 
tableau hisiorique des progres de V esprit 
humaxn (c. 1735). This book is full of 
enthusiasm for liberty, and maintains tho 
perfect equality of tho sexes and the 
inherent possibilities of mankind. C. was 
a free-thinker, and had a high standard 
of virtue. In both his public and private 
life he was blameless; bis application of 
the problems of philosophy to mundane 
affairs and the betterment of social 
conditions is the distinguishing feature 


of his polemical works. 

Condottieri (It., leaders), name given to 
the captains of those bands of soldiers 
which overran Italy and held tho military 
power there in tho tlfteenth century. 
They wore composed of professional 
fighting-men who would Berve under any 
one who held out prospects of plunder, 
the idle riff-raff of the country, and 


criminals fleeing from justice, with a 
proportion of men who had lost their all 


eleetriclty, from points at low potential 
to ones at higher potential. The elec- 
trons ( q.v .) aro furnished by the atoms of 
the material, and the atoms as a whole 
take no part in the movement. Metals 
contain many electrons that aro free to 
move with relatively littlo hindrance from 
the parent atoms, and such materials are 
therefore good conductors. In the other 
solids tho electrons aro more tightly 
bound to tho atoms, and C. occurs less 
readily. Increase of temp, frees mote 
electrons, so the conductivities of non- 
raetallic substances increase with rising 
temp., whereas those of metals fall. C. 
in gases and in many liquids involves not 
merely a flow of electrons, but of atoms 
or groups of atoms as well. When a 
quantity of the salt sodium chloride, for 
example, is dissolved in water the atoms 
are not electrically neutral, but the 
chlorine atoms have each gained an 
electron and become negatively charged, 
while tho sodium atoms have each lost 
one and become positively charged. 
These charged atoms, or ions, can move 
through the liquid and transport elec- 
tricity ( see Electrolysis). In gases the 
molecules can become charged, under 
suitable conditions, by gaining or losing 
electrons, and so the gases also become 
conductors. As gases are ionised with 
some difficulty, however, they are, under 
normal circumstances, almost completely 
non-conducting. They are more readily 
maintained in a conducting state at high 
temps., as in the electric arc, or at low 
pressures, as In electric discharge lamps. 
G. can also occur in a vacuum, as a stream 
of electrons, if a suitable source of these is 


ingredients the chief objective of the 
armies was always plunder; it was 
immaterial to the combatants which of 
the contending govs, gained the victory. 
Though moat of the C. of this period were 
simply glorified brigands, one or two of 
them were faithful to one party, notably 
the Englishman, John Hawkwood, who 
was always on tho side of the Guelphs. 
After some time the C. became heads of 
organised bodies of men, and sev. attained 
much power and position. Alb6ric do 
Barblana was a powerful influence, and 
Attendolo Sforza made himself king of 
Milan, and banded dowm his sovereignty 
to his descendants. Tho decadence of 
the C. followed, however, and, as might 
have been expected from the composition 
of the armi 08 , many so-called battles were 
fought with hardly any loss of life. At 
the battle of Zagonara (1423), only three 
lives were lost, and at those of Costracaro 
and Molinolla none at all. 

Condrieu, small tn. of France, in the 
dept, of Rhftnof situated on the R. Rhflnc, 
20 m. S. of Lyons. It Is noted for its 
wine. Pop. 2200. 

Conductance (in electrical engineering), 
conductive capacity, for which the mho 
ta the unit, the reciprocal of resistance. 

Conduction of Electricity. Electricity 
can be transmitted through matter, and 
the process of transfer Is called C. In 
solids and in liquid metals G. Is due to a 
flow of electrons, or charges of negative 


Solids differ enormously among them- 
selves in their electrical conductivities, 
good conductors bucIi as the metals silver, 
coppor, and aluminum at ordinary temps, 
having conductivities millions of millions 
of millions of times os great as those of 
so-called insulators such os sulphur, 
rubber, and paraffin wax. At very low 
temps, certain metals such as load 
become almost perfect conductors, and 
if a current is 6et up in a ring of a metal in 
this superconducting state tho current 
persists for a conHiderable period without 
any further energy being supplied to it. 
In all other cases the flow of a current 
through a conductor is accompanied by a 
loss of energy as boat, and a continuous 
supply of energy is required to maintain 
the current. The production of heat is 
sometimes useful (e.g. in electric radiators 
or Incandescent filament lamps). Some- 
times it represents mere waste, as in the 
heat generated in supply mains. To 
reduce these losses the mains are made of 
good conductors (coppor or aluminium). 
The heat losses can also be reduced if the 
power is transmitted at high voltages, 
sinco for any required power tho current 
is then smaller. For this reason tho 
transmission of power over long dis- 
tances is usually at many thousands of 
volte (In the Brit. Grid at 11,000, 33,000, 

| or 132,000 volte). Tho chemical changes 
that are caused by the flow of current 
1 through solutions are of value lor the 
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production or purification of certain 
materials, and for electroplating (see 
Electrolysis). A magnetic field (see 
Magnetism) is always present in the spaco 
around a conductor In which a current is 
flowing, and the generation of electric 
current and many of its uses depend upon 
this fact. 

A current that flows always In the same 
direction in a conductor is called a direct 
current (I).C.), and one whose direction is 
periodically reversed is an alternating 
current (A.C.). The current in the grid 
is A.C. of fifty cycles; that is, it flows fifty 
times per second in each direction, 
reversing its direction 100 times per 
second. Because the magnetic field 
produced by A.C. is continually changing, 
and interacts with the current in the 
conductor, the behaviour of A.C. is more 
complex than that of D.C. (see Elec- 
tricity, Electromagnetic Induction). 
A.C. possesses certain advantages, how- 
ever. In particular its voltage can ho 
changed at will by means of transformers 
(q.v.). It can therefore be generated at 
moderate voltages, stepped up to a 
higher voltage to reduce heat losses during 
transmission, and stepped down to lower 
and safer ones for use in motors, in fac- 
tories, and for domestic purposes. 

Conduction of Heat. Heat may be 
transferred in throe ways; by radiation, 
by convection, and by C. Radiation 
is a process of transference of energy by 
a wavo-motion in the ether, and is the 
same process ns that by which light is 
transmitted. It can occur in a vacuum 
as well as through some kinds of matter. 
Convection occurs in fluids only, aud in 
this process the material is heated at one 
point and then caused to flow to another 
where it gives up its heat again. Tho 
flow may be due to the expansion of the 
material, as in the convection currents 
up a chimney below which a lire is burning 
(natural convection), or may he caused by 
the action of a fan or pump (forced con- 
vection). C. differs from convection in 
that the flow of heat is unaccompanied 
by a flow of matter, as when a poker that 
is heated at one end in a fire becomes 
warm at the other end. It may occur 
In gases or in liquids, but is of more 
importance in solids. Metals are good 
conductors of heat, and ovvo their high 
thermal conductivities to the presence 
of free electrons, so the best conductors of 
electricity aro also the best conductors 
of heat. Good conductors are essential 
for such articles as steam boilers, domestic 
cooking utensils, etc., while poor con- 
ductors are requlrod for house walls, 
furniture, and clothing, w here it is 
desirable to limit the transfer of heat. 
The thermal conductivities of air and 
other gases arc low, so porous and fibrous 
materials such as felt, asbestos, and 
woollen materials, serve as relatively good 
insulators of heat on account of tho nigh 
proportion wof air contained in their 
interstices. 

Gonduetor, in music, tho director of a 
chorus or orchestra. The practice was 
first introduced into England by Spohr 
at a Philharmonic concert in London in 


1820. Previously, the first violinist set 
tho time, while the C., seated at a piano- 
forte or harpsichord, accompanied the 
performers with a few leading chords. 
An orchestra is now invariably led by a 
C., who faces the performers and beats 
time with a baton. A good C. must have 
first studied his music so as to be thor- 
oughly familiar with tho score. He must 
realise the possibilities of all the voices 
and instruments under his direction and 
be able to bring out tho best that is in 
them. Above all, he must bo a good 
musician and have interpretative talent. 
The C. has to rehearse his performers 
beforehand, separately and together, so 
that they become familiar with his 
methods and his intentions, and at public 
performances can carry out his instruc- 
tions by watching his eyes and his 
movements. Many great musicians, such 
as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
etc., have conducted their own work, but 
creative genius is not essential to a great 
C. Tho idea of interpretative conducting 
originated in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, probably with Stamnitz 
(171 9—6 1 ). Among famous Cs. may be 
named Listz, Berlioz, von Bulow, Costa. 
Richter, Nikisch, Mottl, Mahler, Paur, 
Sucher, Halle, Strauss, Ysaye, Sousa, 
Weingartner, Wood, Hamilton Harty, 
Dan Godfrey. Beecham, Toscanini. 
Stokowaky, Eurtwtmglor, and Boult. 
See Sir A. Boult, A Handbook an the Tcch- 
nii/uc of Co mi acting, 1937; D. Brook. 
Conductor's Cutlery, 1945. 

Condurango, or Cundurango, name 
applied to sev. species of Asolepiadaceoe 
found in S. America, but especially to 
the plant. Marsdenia C (condor vine). 
The bark yields a drug used as a 
remedy for snake-bites and chronic 
dyspepsia. 

Condyle, rounded eminence in a bone 
which serve* to articulate it with unother 
bone. JSuch structures occur iu the femur 
the humerus, tho jaw, and the occipital 
bone. 

Condyloma (plural condylomata), wart- 
like growth or tumour near the genital 
organs or the anus. It may be pointed, 
or, in tho case of syphilitic C„ broad, flat, 
aud moist. 

Condylura macroura, species and genus 
of the New World moles, is an insecti- 
vorous mammal of the family Talpidtc. 
The animal is about 7 in. long, 2J in. 
being taken up by the tail, whence the 
name long- tailed eondylure; at the end of 
the snout there is a curious radiating 
structure from which tho creature is 
sometimes called the star-nosed mole. 
Tho fur is a deop lustrous brown above, 
lighter beneath; in habit the eondylure 
is a burrowing animal, and its diet 
constats of worms, inscots, and their 
larva*. 

Cone, surface generated by a straight, 
line which passes through a fixed point 
and is intercepted by the circumference 
of a fixed curve. The moving straight 
line Is called the generator, the fixed point 
the vertex, and the fixed curve the 
directrix. The term la also applied to the 
space enclosed by tho curved surface and 
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th© fixed curve, and often refers to a right 
circular C., which is defined by Euclid 
as the solid figure formed by the revolu- 
tion of a right-angled triangle about one 
of the sides containing the right angle. 
The side about which the triangle revolves 
becomes the axis of the C., and its length 
becomes the altitude; the circle described 
by the other side containing the right 
angle becomes the base. An oblique C. 
is one in which the base is not at right 
angles to the axis. Some of the character- 
istics of a conical surface are: All planes 
tangential to the curved surface pass 
through the vertex; the curved surface 
is ‘ developable/ that is, it can bo unrolled 
to form a plane, or conversely, a plane 
surface can bo wrapped round a C. 
without rupture or wrinkling. The 
curved surface when unrolled becomes a 
sector of a circle whose radius is the slant 
height of the C. Its area is one-half the 
slant base multiplied by the perimeter of 
the base. The volume of a C. is one-third 
that of a cylinder with the same base and 
height; therefore it may be measured by 
multiplying one-third of the height by the 
area of the base, the area of the base being 
nr *, where ir = 3 14159 ... and r = 
the radius of the base. Similar Cs. are 
those in which the axes and the diameters 
of the bases are proportionals. A trun- 
cated C. is formed when the upper part 
containing the vertex is cut away by a 
plane parallel to the base. In machinery 
the term O. is applied to a truncated 
surface tending to converge to a point. 

Conegliano, tn. of N. Italy in the prov. 
of Treviso. 35 m. N. of Venice. It has a 
fine cathedral, containing an altar piece 
by Cima (M92), the ruins of a castle, 
and a loggia with sculptural monuments of 
Dante, Victor Emmanuel, and Garibaldi. 
Pop. 15,800. 

Conegliano, Giambattista da, see Cima. 

Coney (Lat. cumcvhis ; Gk. wni'ucAos, 
a rabbit), name for rabbit, which is not 
now commonly used. The word occurs 
in the Bible as a translation of Hebrew 
shaphev, which is probably the Hyrax 
syriactu. 

Coney Island forms part of the bor, of 
Brooklyn, New York city. It stands at 
the entpmeo of New York harbour, on the 
8, shore of Long Is. rt is 5 m. long, its 
greatest breadth being three-quarters of a 
mile. It has a fine beach, and is a very 
popular summer resort. There is a 
continual service of steamboats between 
it and New York, which Is 1 1 m. distant, 
and it is reached by many electric and 
steam railroads. It is divided into sev. 
dists. — VV. Brighton, Brighton, 8ea Gate, 
and Manhattan Beach, the cheaper 
amusements being nt W. Brighton. 
There arc sev. bathing pavilions, and a 
tubular iron pier, 1000 ft. long. 

Confarreatio was one of the throe Rom. 
forms of marriage. It was the only one 
which was invested with the sanctity of a 
religions performance; an offering was 
given to Jupiter, and bread made of spelt 
{pante farreus ) was eaten. The priest 
spoke certain sacred words over the 
couple in the presence of ten witnesses. 
C. Is supposed to have been confined to 


the patricians, and certain offices in th© 
state could only be held by persons whose 
parents had been so married. 

Confectionery (Lat. con/ectio , a pre- 
ration, from confLeere , to make up), 
is of two kinds, (1) sugar C. and (2) 
flour C. Sugar C. means sweets in which 
sugar is the main ingedient. They con- 
sist either of sugar In very fine crystal 
form dispersed in a sugar solution and 
flavoured, i.e. chocolate crimes, fondants, 
etc., or there may be sugar maintained in 
a solution of a careful blend of the different 
types of sugar, i.e. boiled sweets, toffees, 
caramels, etc. Fats, milk, nuts, etc., are 
employed to obtain a variety of forms. 
Before the nineteenth century sweets and 
candies were the monopoly of apothe- 
caries. who made them to hide the taste ol 
their drugs . Sweets wore at first made by 
hand, but by the middle of tho nineteenth 
century machinery was introduced for 
many of tho operations, such as mixing 
and rolling. Flour C. consists of pastries 
and fancy cakes having as their basis 
flour but sweetened and mixed with 
various dairy products such as butter, 
eggs, etc. These, although now beiug 
made more and more on a large scale, are 
usually made hy bakers at local shops. 
See also Cocoa and Chocolate. 

Confederate States, name adopted by 
those S. states of tho N. Amer. Union 
which seceded and formed an inde- 
pendent union at. the end of 18(10 and 
beginning of 1861. The name stressed 
tho profounder cause of tho Amer. Civil 
war, which was to see their rise and ex- 
tinction. It was for the vindication of 
Htato rights against The Federal Gov. of 
the N. (see Confederation) tlint the S. 
states seceded, though the vital issuo was 
the question of slavery. The eleven C. S. 
were, in order of secession, 8. Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama. Georgia, 
Louisiana, Texas. Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, N. Carolina, the first in Dec. 
1860, the last in May 1861. The president 
was Jefferson Davis (g.v.)\ the vice- 
president, Alexander H. Stephens; and 
the secretary of state. Judali 1\ Ben- 
jamin. The seat of the gov. was at 
Richmond. The constitution, adopted on 
March 18, 1861, based on the U.8.A. 
constitution, varied in freer independence 
to the separate states, in the right of the 
Cabinet to seats in the two Houses of 
Congress, in tho prohibition of protective 
tariffs or bounties, and in the avowed 
upholding of the institution of slavery 
and rights of property in slaves. The 
Inherent weakness of the C. 8. lay in their 
numbers, about half of tb<pse of the N. 
states, in railways, and in finance, and, 
moreover, they were crippled by tho over- 
whelming naval superiority of their anta- 
gonists. Tho brilliant military rapacity ot 
their generals alone kept the war going as 
long as It did. See United States, History, 

Confederation, political term, contrasted 
with or opposed to federation, for a form ol 
union of individual states or societies. It 
insists on the individual independence of 
each state or society in a common union, 
while federation insists on the supremacy 
of the common gov. Thus the Brit. 
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Empire, as at present constituted, is a C. # 
as was the Ger. O. estah. at the Congress 
of Vienna, 1815. The distinction is 
well illustrated by the Ger. terms ttunde - 
stoat , a bond of states or federal state, and 
Staatcsbnnd, a states bond or confedera- 
tion. Thb Amer. Civil war was fought, 
not only on the slavery question, but on 
the profounder question whether the 
union should be that of confederate or 
federated states. An apt example may 
be taken from ordinary leagues or societies 
which, as formed for a common purpose, 
may be regarded os confederate so long 
as they aro answerable only to them- 
selves for the methods they adopt for 
attaining that purpose. Hut although 
this form of association between states, 
in which the general gov. is dependent 
upon the regional govs., has often been 
described as a O., and the principle of 
its organisation “the confederate prin- 
ciple,' it is an unsatisfactory description. 
The terms resemble ‘federation* and 
‘ federal ’ too closely for the distinction to 
be obvious; and there is no uniformity in 
political praetioe to support it. It is true 
that the term C. bus been used In 
constitutions which did embody the 
principle of subordination of a general 
gov. to regional govs. Tims, ns we 
have seen, it was used in the Articles 
of Confederation of 1777 (United States); 
in the Union of Utrecht (constitution of 
United Netherlands); in the constitutions 
of Switzerland from earliest times; of 
Germany from 1815 to 1867; of the N. 
Ger. C. of 1867 to 1871; and of the Ger. 
Empire from 1871 to 1918. It was 
adopted by the seceding states In America 
when they called themselves the Con- 
federate States of America, and this use 
of the term seems to give it weight 
because these states had deliberately 
rejected the federal principle in its favour. 
Hut it is to be noted that immediately 
after styling themselves 'the people of 
the Confederate States* they declared 
that their object was to form a permanent 
federal gov.' The terms are treated as 
interchangeable in the Swiss Constitution 
of 1874, which is headed ‘Constitution 
tGderale de la ConfM6 ration Suisse.’ The 
authors of The Federalist itself did not 
distinguish between the two terms, 
although they distinguished between the 
two principles involved. To increase the 
confusion the Canadian Constitution, 
which when it is not federal is unitary, 
describes the gov. It sots up aa a C. Hut 
if the use of the term C. is linked with t he 
principles of the Articles of Confederation 
of 1777 and of the Confederate States and 
of the Ger. Cs., its meaning may be kept 
distinct. See also Federal State, See 
K. C. Wheare, Federal Government, 1940. 

Confederation of the Rhine, name given 
to the union of the states which seceded 
from the Ger. empire in 1806. In that 
year the first Ger. elector, arch -chancellor 
of the empire, announced to the diet that 
he had appointed Cardinal Fesch, an uncle 
of Napoleon Bonaparto, as his helper and 
successor. This act was not in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the empire, 
and accordingly sixteen Ger. princes 


signed an act of C. at Paris on July 12, 
1806, by which they formally separated 
from the emperor and the empire. They 
Invited the other states to join their 
C. Napoleon adopted the title of pro- 
tector of the C. of the R., and instructed 
his am has. to announce that his rules 
would not acknowledge a Ger. empire. 
Many princes and counts were subjected 
to the princes of the C. by meditisa- 
t.lon. In 1800 the elector of Wuraburg 
the elector of Saxony, and the five 
Saxon dukes joined the C. By the 
year 1808 many other princes and rulers 
were enrolled, including the two princes 
of Schwarzburg, the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and the dukes of Meeklenbnrg- 
Strelitz and Mecklenburg -Schwerin. The 
confederacy at the time of its greatest 
power extended over a space of 125,000 
sq. m., with 14,600,000 inhab. ; after 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign (1812) the 
power of the C. deolinod, and the whole 
structure fell to pieces. 

Conference, English pari, procedure, 
the meeting which is sometimes held 
when the two Houses of Parliament 
disagree over a Hill. Delegates are 
chosen from oa,ch House to discuss the 
provisions of the Hill with a view to 
reconciliation. The House which has 
possession of the Bill at the time must be 
the one to propose a C., and the subjects 
thereof must be stated ; the place and time 
of the C. are always determined by the 
House of Lords. The delegates, who are 
called lnanagers, usually merely present 
the reasons for the course of action which 
each House proposes to take; these 
reason « have been formerly prepared by a 
committee, and no other speeches are 
delivered. A free O. is one at which the 
managers are allowed to Influence the 
other side by speeches of their own. Such 
a C. is only held after two ordinary Cs. 

Conf6renco, L'Isle de la, v*e Faisans. 

Confession, or more spe* iheally Auri- 
cular Confession, is the alsr’osure of Rlns 
to a priest of the Church for the purpose 
of obtaining absolution. The practice 
was ordained bv the early Catholio Church 
of a public C. of three mortal sins; 
these were murder, idolatry, and adulterv. 
About the time of Pope Leo I. (440-61) 
the list of mortal sins was extended so as to 
include till crimes which under the Rom. 
law wore punishable by death, exile, or 
severe corporal punishment. We should 
note however that there was a distinction 
between C. in itself to a puest and the 
public cxomologesis, or penitential disci- 
pline for crimes. By the fourth General 
Laternn Council of 1215 it was laid down 
that it. was the duty of overy faithful 
member of tho Church who had reached 
years of discretion to confess his or her 
sins to the priest at least once a year. 
This is sts} 1 binding upon Rom. Catholics. 
The great difference between tho anct~ 
anti the modern O. is that formerly great 
sins were to be confessed publicly and 
publicly atoned for, whereas now great 
emphasis Is laid on the seal of secrecy. 
C. is practised by the Rom. Catholic, the 
Gk., and all oriental churches, and also by 
an Anglican section. 
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Confession, In law. If tho accused at 
Lis trial volunteers an unqualified O., 
that Is conclusive evidence against him, 
but in trials on a capital charge he is 
generally advised to withdraw such a C. 
and plead not guilty. A C. made else- 
where than before a judge or on summary 
proceedings before justices may be con- 
clusive, but is only admissible in evidence 
where proved to have been made freely 
and voluntarily; and a C. is not free and 
voluntary if made os a result of some im- 
proper threat or induoemont of a tem- 
poral nature held out by a person in 
authority, such as a committing magis- 
trate, a police constable, or the prose- 
cutor. The accused’s master would uot 
be a person in authority unless the offence 
was committed against him. A C. 
following on a statement by a person in 
authority to the accused that he need say 
nothing to incriminate himself, but that 
anything he might say would bo used 
against him is admissible in evidence. A 
sacramental O. to a priest would probably 
be privileged from disclosure. Although 
a C. may be inadmissible, any facts dis- 
covered thereby, and so much of tho C. 
as relates to those facts are admissible. 
In arraignment, if the accused pleads 
guilty, no further proof or trial Is necessary 
and the court proceeds to judgment on 
his ‘own confession.* 

Confessional, place in tho Rom. Catholic 
churches where the priest sits to hear the 
oonfession of penitents. As a rule Cs. are 
not part of the church structure, but are 
movable wooden boxes or stalls, entered 
by means of a door or curtain and having 
on either side gratings or openings beneath 
which there are steps for the penitent to 
kneel upon, the object being to keep tho 
penitent in view of tho public, the priest 
remaining hidden. The term was origin- 
ally applied to the burial-places of martyrs 
(who had * confessed* Christ) and later to 
their tombs In the churches. Tn tho 
Middle Ages very strict rules were enforced 
with regard to tho C., scandals having 
arisen, and in many places confessions 
were heard In the chancel of the church. 
Ca. in the Anglicau Church were con- 
demned in 1900, when the case of Davis v. 
Hindo (vicar of the Annunciation at 
Brighton) was tried in the consistory court 
of Chichester beforo Dr. Tristram. See 
C. Y. Sturge, Point x of Church Ixiw, 1907. 

Confession and Avoidance, in tho lan- 
guage of pleading, means an admission 
by one party of the facts alleged against 
him by the other party, coupled with 
counter -allegations of fresh facts going to 
show either some Justification or excuse, 
or a discharge or release, so as to avoid 
the legal effect of the admission. A plea 
in C. and A. may be used either in the 
defence to a statement of claim or in the 
plaintiffs reply to a counterclaim. A party 
pleading in C. and A. is not thereby pre- 
vented from putting in a separate pica called 
a traverse denying tho facts confessed. 

Confession of Augsburg, see AuosBtmo, 
Confession of; Confessions of Faith. 

Confessions of Faith, reasoned state- 
ments of the religions beliefs and doctrines 
of a particular church or bod y. The anct. 


Christian C. of F. aro more usually called 
creeds, under which heading they are 
treated. Modern confessions begin more 
or less with the Reformation, when the 
leading Protestant reforming bodies form- 
ulated their dootrines. The first of 
these is tho Confession of Augsburg, 1530, 
drawn up by Melanohthon and revised by 
Luther, who desired to define his position 
not only towards tho Rom. Catholics, but 
also towards the followers of Zwingli. This 
was presented to Charles V., who had 
summoned the diet of Augsburg to offer 
a fair hearing to all tho religious parties 
of tho empire. It expounded in plain 
teaching the doctrine of God and or the 
Son of God ; of original sin and of justifica- 
tion ; it also dealt with tho marriage of the 
clergy, invocation of saints, the oelebration 
of the mass, etc. It was originally in- 
tended as a statement of belief for Saxony 
only, but was agreed to and signed by a 
number of other Protestant cities and 
princes. In its articles it attempted to 
show that It differed in its statements from 
current doctrines only so far as it intended 
to maintain the original purity and teach- 
ing of the early Christian Church. Among 
other things it rejected transubstantia- 
tion. An answer to tho confession from 
the Rom. Church brought Melanchthon’s 
Apology, which was presented to the 
emperor but not received. Both the con- 
fession and apology were pub. in 1531. 
The Articles of Schmalkald were drawn 
up by Luther in 1536, tho Confession of 
Wiirttemberg in 1552, and tho Formula of 
Concord in 1580; together with the Augs- 
burg Confession they formed tho body of 
the Lutheran C. of f*. A separate con- 
fession, Zwingllan in tendency, was pre- 
sented at Augsburg by Strasburg, Con- 
stance, Lindau, and Meinmingen. the 
Confessio Tetrapolitana; but the Zwing- 
liau position was more clearly defined l>y 
the Confession of Basle, 1534, and the 
First Helvetic Confession, 1536. Cal- 
vinism was formulated in 1559 by the 
Galilean Confession, presented to Francis 
II. and Charles IX. The Second Helvetic 
Confession, strongly Calvinistio, rovisod 
in 1564, was accepted widely, in Switzer- 
land, Hungary, France, and Scotland, as 
an authoritative statement of tho doo- 
trines of tho reformed churches. In 
England Henry VIII. held a convocation 
in 1536, at which ten articles were drawn 
up aiming at a compromise between the 
old and new theology. In 1538 a con- 
ference was held at Lambeth with envoys 
from the Lutherans; thirteen articles were 
formulated, but tho Catholic reaotion 
followed with the Statute of the Six 
Artic les, 1539. In 1549 Grimmer required 
all preachers to subscribe t>o tho Articles 
of Religion, chiefly drawn up by himself. 
In 1 552 they were revised, and as tho 
Forty-two Articles held the ground till the 
revision ns the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, 1563, by Archbishop 
Parkor and Guest, bishop of Rochester; 
the final revision was in 1671. In 1647 
the Westminster Confession, strongly 
Calvinistlc, with predestination as its main 
characteristic, was drawn up. Tho clergy 
of the Eng. Church withdrew, and tho In- 
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dependents took little share in it. It was 
Presbyterian throughout. It was sanc- 
tioned by the Scottish parliament in 1649, 
and enforced throughout the United King- 
dom. The Baptists issued a Vindication 
of the Truth as a formulary of their teach- 
ing, they having been excluded from the 
conference which drew up the West- 
minster Confession. The latter, with the 
larger and shorter catechisms, has, with 
modifications, remained the confession of 
Eng.-spcaldng Presbyterians (see Presby- 
terianism, and Scotland, Church of). 
In 1673 Robert Barclay issued a state- 
ment or Apology embodying the faith of 
the Society of Friends. In 1833 the 
Congregational Union pub. a confession 
which was prepared by Ur. George Red- 
ford, not as a confession in the strict 
sense, but as embodying general prin- 
ciples. The Orthodox Gk. Church, be- 
sides the Nicene Creed (minus the 4 fllioque 1 
clause), and the Athanasian Creed lias a 
confession drawn up in 1640, and a cate- 
chism of 1839. The Rom. Catholic 
Church formulated its doctrines in the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, made in 
1854 and IJjO oi* the dogmas of the 
Immaculate Conception and papal infal- 
libility. 

Confidentially, in law, or Privileged 
Communications. Thero are necessarily 
many occasions on which one person may 
freely make statements to another with- 
out being in danger that the law will 
compel him to disclose the nature of the 
communication. In law such statements 
enjoy a qualified privilege, the privilege 
being in most cases qualified by proof of 
express malico or ill will. As a rule the 
privilege arises either from the existence 
of some common interest (generally 
pecuniary) between the person making the 
statement and the person to whom it is 
made, or by reason of some moral, social, 
or legal obligation. A moral or social 
duty has been judicially described as one 
whioh is recognised by Eng. people of 
ordinary intelligence and moral princlplo. 
Confidential reports to an official superior, 
answers to confidential Inquiries in the 
ordinary course of business, as by one 
banker to another respecting the financial 
credit of a customer, and statements as 
to the character of a servant are common 
examples of such duties. Communica- 
tions between husband and wife ore 
always privileged. Communications made 
In self -protection are equally privileged. 
e.a. ft warning given by a master to 
his workmen not to associate with a 
former follow workman dismissed for 
dishonesty. Communications as to affairs 
of state or official communJ cations be- 
tween public officers on public affairs 
cannot bo disclosed without the consent 
of the head of the dept, concerned. The 
C. of communications with legal advisers 
extends to all statements or documents 
concerning matters made the subject of 

S rofesslonal intercourse; but eommunlca- 
lons made in furtherance of a common 
unlawful design are not privileged. The 
compulsory disclosure or discovery of 
documents after action commenced is no 
real exception to the rule of C., such dis- 


covery being based on the principle that 
if the party makes the documents part of 
his case they must come out sooner or 
later ; and their purport ought, in ordinary 
fairness, to be divulged to the other party, 
that he may know wbat case he has to 
meet. Medical men may be compelled to 
disclose communications made to them 
even though imparted in professional con- 
fidence ; and the rule of privilege probably 
does not extend to communications made 
to clergymen; but judges have evinced a 
disinclination to enforce disclosure. In 
this latter respect Eng. law differs from 
that of Rom. Catholic countries and the 
U.S.A. In Scots law confessions made 
by a prisoner to obtain spiritual advice 
and comfort are, but confidential com- 
munications to clergymen in the ordinary 
course ot their duty are not., privileged. 
A broad distinction must be noted be- 
tween statements made in answer to 
confidential inquiries and those merely 
volunteered. The latter would only be 
protected if it were the duty of the person 
making the statement to volunteer the 
information contained in it: for the law 
does not protect idle gossip. Generally 
it may bo said that where a confidential 
relationship exists, e.q. as between master 
and servant, brother and sister, employer 
and employee, or perhaps intimate friends, 
there is a mutual duty to volunteer in- 
formation on anything which each of 
them ought to know. But where there is 
no confidential relationship volunteered 
statements are not often privileged. 

Confirmation (Lat. conflrmare, to streng- 
then), ceremony for the completion of 
baptism, and consists in the laying-on 
of hands bv a bishop and the invocation 
of the Iloly Ghost as a comforter and 
strengthener. In the Rom. Catholic and 
Gk. churches it is always accompanied 
with the anointing with oil. There is 
some difference of opinion among the 
churches as to the age at which it is to be 
administered, and as to whether it con- 
stitutes a sacrament or not. In the Rom. 
Catholic Church It is administered, in the 
W., usually after the age of discretion; in 
the Lutheran Church from thirteen to 
sixteen years after baptism; and in the 
Eng. Church between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. In the Gk. and 
oriental cnurChes C. follows immediately 
after baptism. In these churches and 
among the Rom. Catholics it is considered 
as a sacrament, but not by the Eng. 
Church, except among the High Anglican. 
In the Gk. churches it is usually given by 
the priest at baptism, but among the Rom. 
Catholics nearly always by a bishop. The 
Lord’s Supper is not taken by tne Eng. 
and Lutheran churohes until after C. 

Confiscation (Lat. fiscus , the treasury), 
in its literal signification, means forfeiture 
of proper- 1 to the Treasury, as, for 
example, »u Rom. law the Lex Julia 
punished violende without arms by C. of a 
third of the offender’s property. In Eng. 
law C. of property, generally known as for- 
feiture, followed on conviction for felony 
(see Criminal Law); but the Forfeiture 
Act, 1870, abolished forfeiture for felony, 
although in certain cases the accused may 
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be condemned to pay compensation up 
to £100. Tho expropriation of neutral 
ships carrying contraband of war (see 
Declaration op London) Is practically 
the only other kiud of C. now known 
either to municipal or to international law. 

Conflict of Laws, or Private Inter- 
national Law, i.e. the body of recognised 
principles for deciding cases whore the 
private or local law of different nations is 
in conflict. Private International Law, 
or, to use Prof. Dicey’s phrase, C. of L., 
consists of the rules acted upon by courts 
of justice ir. determining (1) the limits of 
their own jurisdiction in disputes relating 
to foreign transactions; and (2) the appro- 
priate law, whether local or foreign, to bo 
applied in a case which is within their 
jurisdiction. Most civilised countries 
concur, for example, in deciding cases on 
contract according to the law of the land 
where tho contract was made. The 
question whether the courts of one country 
are guided by courtesy or by legal prin- 
ciple in applying foreign law to the 
decision of particular cases has given rise 
to much academic controversy, owing to 
the truism that the courts of one country 
cannot be legally compelled to respect 
alien legal principles. See Comity. 

Confooal, having the same foci. In 
geometry, a conic or conic section may be 
regarded as the curve formed by tho 
intersection of a cone by a plane, or as 
the locus of a point whose distances from 
a fixed point called the focus and a fixed 
line called the directrix form a constant 
ratio. If conics have the same foci, they 
are termed C. A characteristic proposi- 
tion Is that if an ellipse and a hyperbola 
have the same foci, they intersect at 
right angles. 

Conformable Strata, are beds which 
rest upon one another in a regular manner, 
the bedding planes being parallel through- 
out. Tills shows that in these cases the 
same physical conditions have accom- 
panied each deposit of a stratum, and the 
formation is conformable because con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted. When, how- 
ever, land is raised out of the water, 
denudation takes place, and should those 
strata become aguin submerged and new 
deposits arise, then the bedding would not, 
as a general rule, be conformable. See 
Unco nformit v. 

Confraternities, see Brotherhoods. 

Confueius (551-478 n.c.), the famous 
Chinese sago, b. in the vil. of Ch’iieh, in 
the prov, of Lff. Ilia family name was 
Kung, his clan being an offshoot of the 
dynasty of tho dukes of Hung. In C.'s 
third year his father, who had been a 
soldier of distinction and valour, died, 
leaving his second wife, who was C.’s 
mother, ill provided for. The title C. is 
a Latinised form of K’ung Ffi-tsze, the 
Master King, In 532 c. married, a 
son. Li, and two daughters being tho 
fruits of this marriage. In the following 
year he began to teach in his native 
state Ch'tiehli (Chihli), having occupied 
the interval as a subordinate official in 
charge of public herds and stores. Be- 
tween 631 and 517 he paid a visit’ to 
the cap. at Lob. where It is thought he 


may have met the great teacher L&o-tsze. 
In the latter year he took refuge in , the 
neighbouring prov. of Chi, for Lu was the 
scene of civil strife in which the reigning 
Duke Chfto suffered defeat. On the death 
of this ruler in tho year 510, Ting became 
duke in his stead, and when in 501 he 
appointed C. governor of the city of 
Chungtfi he found that ho had done an 
excellent service alike for his own house 
and for his subjects, for G., who was 
rapidly promoted to tho Ministry of 
Works and later of Crimes, became at once 
tho idol of the people and the practical 
reformer of many outstanding abuses. 
Gov. grew strong; men grew loyal, and 
women gentle. Immorality and cor- 
ruption both vanished, and from far and 
wide men came to see a model state. But 
petty jealousies undermined his success, 
and a crafty gift to the duke of some 
beautiful courtesans led indirectly to a 
rift between the latter and bis counsellor. 
Accordingly in the year 497 C. set out on 
his wanderings, which were destined to 
last till 483. With a little band of faithful 
disciples he travelled from state to state 
and court to court, settling always where 
there seemed most chance of freedom from 
persecution. Friends and believers in 
his word were not lacking, yet it was no 
uncommon tiling for his company to be in 
actual want and even in peril of their 
lives. At length there came a message to 
the teacher in Wei from the ten-year-old 
Duke Ai, who had succeeded Ting, bidding 
him return to his native place, which he 
accordingly did. It is improbable that 
he made any effort to pick up the threads 
of his old political lift* Rather he devotod 
his last years to literature, to the collec- 
tion and exposition of the anct. writings, 
and especially to the piecing together of 
his Ch'un Ch'ifi, which recounts the annals 
of Lfi from 722 to 481 B.C., and to which 
a peculiarly high interest is attached as 
the only classical or really authenticated 
work of this greatest of Chinese sages. 
But to gain any Insight into C.'s person- 
ality, it is necessary to turn from such a 
bare record of biographical facts to the 
many memorabilia compiled by his dis- 
ciples, for the Confuclan analects were 
collected shortly after his death, and 
probably give a true picture of what the 
Master said and did. Thev should, 
therefore, l»e carefully distinguished from 
that mass of legcudary aqd apocryphal 
literature that later grew up round the 
name of C. os round that «!>f every great 
religious teacher. And first of all it 
seems clear from tin* analects that, unlike 
other men of equal influence, G. was care- 
ful to disclaim any special communion 
with God. Indeed his conversation was 
randy of the nature of divinity or heaven, 
and Ids answers to such, questions as 
‘ W hat becomes of man after death ? ' or 
‘What is the meaning of sacrifice to the 
spirits of tho dead?' were always enig- 
matic or evasive. So deficient are his 
sayings in tho fervour of the piety of a 
Francis of Assisi or in the belief in human 
progress and in a great social regeneration 
to come, that many regard Confucianism 
rather us a system of ethics than as a 
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religion. Yet in the days of his misfor- 
tunes and exile he was supported by a 
belief in the reality of his mission os a 
preacher of the truth. He said once to 
his followers fearful for his safety: ‘After 
the death of King W&n, was not the cause 
of the right way lodged in me? Whilo 
Heaven doth not wish this cause to 
perish, what can the people of K'wang 
do for me ? ’ Further, he is said to have 
remarked of himself at the age of seventy 
that he ‘could do whatever his heart 
prompted, without transgressing what 
was right.* But he has himself told pos- 
terity how he liked best to imagine his 
life’s work. Once a disciple was non- 
plussed when a certain ruler asked him to 
describe his Master. ‘Why did you not 
tell him,* said C., ‘ that I am a man who in 
his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his 
food, and in the joy of its attainment 
forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old ago is coming on ? * Thus 
he would have men picture him as a 
philosopher eager in the search of truth, 
but it was always the truth of this world, 
that is of the ju«t relationship between 
man and man, nitijor ihan the truth of 
the Unseen and of what all sceptics regard 
as the Unknowable. ‘While you cannot 
serve men,’ he onoe argued, ‘liow can you 
serve spirits?* But the practical nature 
of his teaching is best realised in his 
emphatic assertion of the golden rule: 

4 What you do not like when done to your- 
self do not do to others.’ It seems that 
he stated it only thus, that is, In its nega- 
tive form, and his writings make it clear 
that he also appreciated its worth in its 
ositivo and higher form: in ono passage 
e regrets bitterly that he had not taken 
the initiative in obeying it. The formu- 
lation of this axiom of conduct illustrates 
his sympathetic knowledge of human 
nature — a knowledge that further illu- 
minates the countless epigrams and 
sententious maxims upon which it is no 
exaggeration to say has grown the fabric 
of Chinese morality. Scattered up and 
down throughout all the Chinese classics 
they have upheld the standard of right 
oonduet to which every good citizen tries 
to conform. Here are a few of liis say- 
ings: ‘A poor man who does not flatter, 
and a rich man who is not proud, are 
passablo characters ; but they are not 
equal to the poor who yet love the rules of 
propriety.* ‘What the superior man 
seeks is in himself; what the small seeks 
is In others.’ ‘A man can enlarge his 
principles; principles do not enlarge the 
man.* ‘In style all that is required is 
that It convey the meaning.’ ‘Learning 
undigested by thought is labour lost; 
thought unassisted by learning is perilous.* 
Much of his life was devoted to litera- 
ture. His remark that ‘by the “Spring 
and Autumn’* men would know him and 
men would condemn him’ shows the im- 
portance that he himself attached to this 
part of tils work. Yet it is a matter of 
estab. fact that the book to whioh he 
refers (his Ck’un ChHti.) is full of gross 
misrepresentations and suppression of 
essential facts, besides being at the best 
no more than the most meagre of his tori* 
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cal abstracts. The attempt to harmonise 
his statements with reliable data has been 
the cause of endless and futile activities 
among the ablest of Chinese scholars. 
Yet this book has been the model of all 
historical summaries of later times. This 
can only be accounted for by the un- 
bounded admiration accorded to C. and 
bo all his achievements the instant almost 
he had passed from this life, where, like 
manv another prophet, be had met with 
his full share of neglect, scorn, and adver- 
sity. To-day the law requires that there 
shall be a temple to C. in every prefecture, 
sub -prefecture, dlst., and mrkt. tn. in the 
land, and although he has never been 
deified, sacrifices and prayers have from 
the moment of liis death daily been 
offered him by faithful worshippers in all 
corners of the Cliinese realm {see also 
China, Chinese Literature ). See R. F. 
Johnston, Confucianism and Modern 
China, 1934; Lin Yutang (ed.), The 
Wisdom of Confucius, 1939; M. Collls, 
The First Holy One , 1948; and A. I)oeblin, 
Confuc ius, 1948. 

Conge d*£lire (in Anglo-Fr. conge 
de cslire) means leave to elect, and is 
applied in England to the warrant or 
licence from the Crown to the dean and 
chapter of a cathedral, authorising them 
to elect a bishop or archbishop, as the 
case may be, to a vacant see. 

Conger Eel, The, muscular, voracious 
flsh of the eel family (Angnillidxc). In 
colour it is usually whitish below and a 
dark blue-grey above, whilst its length 
varies from 3 to even 10 ft. It has no 
pelvic fins nor scales, but its dorsal fin is 
continuous and stretches very far forward. 
These eels have wide mouths, sharp, 
closely packed teeth, and free tongues, 
and though their flesh is coarse are quite 
edible. They occur in four distinct 
species which are widely distributed over 
the temperate and tropical seas. 

Congestion, localised excess of blood in 
the arteries, veins, or capillaries. It is 
to bo distinguished from plethora, or 
general excess of blood. C., or hyper- 
emia, may bo classified as arterial or 
venous, active or passive, inflammatory 
or atonic, functional or hypostatic; or as 
associated with different parts, as cere- 
bral, spinal, pulmonary, renal, bepatio, 
etc. Arterial or active hypereemia is 
caused by the increased flow of bloed to a 
part* it may bo inflammatory, when the 
blood is in excess for the purpose of 
eliminating irritating substances; or 
functional, when it is due to the normal 
action of some organ. Venous or passive 
hypertemla is caused by delay in the 
return of the blood to the heart ; it may be 
atonic, when it is due to the enfeebled or 
obstructed state of the circulatory system; 
or hypostatic, when it is due to the action 
of gravitation. The lost two states are 
necessarily often associated. 

Active hypereemia may be caused by 
nervous disturbance due to emotion, as 
in blushing; by increased functional 
activity; or by local external stimulation, 
as the application of heat, poultices, etc. 
The symptoms are redness in the adjacent 
parts and a throbbing whioh eventually 

F* 
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becomes painful. If long’ continued, a 
possible effect is hypertrophy of the 
tissues affected, owing to the excess of 
nourishment; while a sudden hyperaismia 
may result in the rupture of blood -vessels 
and the exudation of blood into the neigh- 
bouring parts. The treatment, if it is 
advisable to reduce the hypertemia, con- 
sists of the application of cold to the part ; 
or the application of a counter-irritant to 
another part of the body. 

Passive hyperocmia may bo caused by 
loss of power in the heart due to old 
age, debility, or valvular disease. It may 
also be induced by the action of cold 
whioh constricts the veins and capillaries 
without affecting the deeper lying arteries ; 
or by applying a ligature or tight bandage 
to a limb or other part. The most 
dangerous conditions are occasioned by 
embolism, or the blocking of a blood- 
vessel by a fragment of tissuo carried 
along with the blood -stream; or throm- 
bosis, which is the sudden clotting of the 
blood at some point in tho course of a 
vessel. The surface symptoms of passive 
hypereemia include a deepouing of the 
colour to purple. Tho possible effects are 
exudation of blood into adjacont parts 
and fatty or fibrous degeneration of the 
tissues owing to failure of the nutritive 
functions of the blood. If the cause be 
cardiac weakness, the treatment aims at 
stimulating that organ by means of drugs 
such as digitalis, ammonia, etc., and at 
lessening the strain by a recumbent 
position and as much rest as possible. 

C. of the lung occurs at moments of 
excitement; it is also a stage of heart 
disease and of pneumonia, and may occur 
by reason of the settlement of venous 
blood in the hose of the lung when the 
heart is enfeebled by old ago or the 
exhausting effects of fevers, etc., to give 
bypostatio pneumonia. In the first 
stage of pneumonia tho vessels are gorged 
with blood and exudation takes place into 
the surrounding tissues, leading to the 
second stage, when the air-cells are 
occupied by blood. The third stage 
involves fatty degeneration, when there is 
considerable danger from absorption of 
tho morbid products. C. of tho kidney 
is active when there is irritation from 
drugs such as cantharides, or from 
microbic poisons; it is passive In heart and 
lung adisease or when the vena cava is 
obstructed by tumours. C, of the liver 
and digestive tract Is a normal condition 
during tho process of digestion. It may 
become excessive through tho use of rich 
or stimulating food. Passive hyperaemia 
occasioned by debility leads to deficient 
functioning, when a condition of chronic 
catarrh mav* set in. C. at the base of the 
digestive tract, leads to tho formation of 
haemorrhoids or piles, C. of the brain is 
often due to embolism or thrombosis, in 
which case it is known as apoplexy and is 
characterised by varying degrees of loss of 
consciousness and paralysis according to 
the site of the vessels involved. C.ls some- 
times induced for remedial purposes, as in 
the application of ponJtlces, hot air, etc. 
See Bike’s Congestion Thbatwwnt. 

Coogleton, tn. in the co. of Cheshire, 


England. It stands on the R. Dane to 
the S. of Macclesfield. Its prin. raanufs. 
are silk and cotton fabrics. Four in. S. 
of C. is Little Moreton Hall, a property of 
the National Trust. It Is a moated 
building of tho sixteenth century, which 
took its present shape between 1559 and 
1589, ana generally considered to be one of 
tho most perfect specimens of the 'black 
and white * style in England. The hall is 
romarkablo for its carved gables and 
Elizabethan wood and plaster work. Pop. 
15,900. 

Conglomerates (from Lat. co agio mer are, 
to form into a ball) are merely consoli- 
dated gravels, and are typical shore 
formations or beach deposits. They con- 
sist of rounded pebbles, and vary in 
diameter from 20 to 1 ft., and which owe 
their smooth surfaces to attrition diming 
transport by sea currents. Most of the 
pebbles are of a hard rock, such as granite, 
sandstone, quartzites, cherts, flints, and 
ghelss, whilst the matrix or binding 
material, where it exists, is sometimes a 
kind of feldspathic or calcareous sand- 
stone, but usually is similar in con- 
sistency to the pebbles, only with a 
greater proportion of dolomite clay, 
weathered feldspar, mica, and other 
softer stones. The stratification of O. is 
usually very rude, their appearance being 
described as 4 tumultuous, 1 but rarely they 
are intercalated with fine materials like 
shale, which serve to show tho nature 
of their bedding. 

Congo, second riv. of the continent of 
Africa in point of drainage area (1,425,000 
sq. m.), and also In point of length (about 
3000 in.), whilst volume of water It is 
surpassed only by tho Amazon and the 
Mekong. The mouth of the C. was first 
discovered In 1482 by Diogo C&o, tho 
Portuguese explorer, who ostab. a settle- 
ment. Nearly 400 years later a Brit, 
expedition under Capt. Tuckoy surveyed 
the C. mouth, which was believed to be 
the outlet of the Niger U., but the 
expedition ended fatally. Later two 
expeditions under Cameron and Grandy 
went to the assistance of Livingstone, who 
d. at Lake Bangweulu. Cameron's ex- 
pedition led politically to the opening-up 
of the country under the auspices of King 
Leopold, and In 1877 Stanley made his 
famous voyage down tho C. from tho Lua- 
laba to the sea. The actual source of the 
riv. is still disputed. Geographically the 
Lubudi, which flows into the Lualaba 
above Bukama, is the hoadstroam of tho 
C., as from there to tho ipouth of the C. 
the riv. valley shows normal development. 
But if the souroo of tho C. Is to be found in 
the headstream of Its furthest trib., the 
C. may be said to rise in a high table-land 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa at 
an altitude of 5000 ft. Its two head- 
streams, tho Chozl and Chambezi, after 
their union, enter Lake Bangweulu, and 
on their exit at the 8. corner are known as 
tho Luapula, which soon hurls Itself over 
the Mumbatuta Falls. With a breadth 
varying from 300 to 1150 yds., tho 
Luapula passes through Lako Mweru 
(2800 ft. high), and In Its Journey aoross 
the Mitumba Mts. falls some 1000 ft. 
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Soon afterwards the main riv, is joined by 
the Lualaba and Lubudi, together with 
two other streams from the W. Up to 
the Stanley Falls, two rapids only — those 
at Nyangwo and Ukassa — make the C. 
unnavigoblo. Stretching now often over 
a mile from bank to bank, it receives from 
the E. the Lukuga, which drains Lake 
Tanganyika, and further N. the Lira and 
Urindi, coming from the forest tracts. 
The Middle C., which enters the alluvial 
plain of W. equatorial Africa at an 
elevation of 1800 ft., runs mainly in a 
westerly direction till it turns sharply 
southward near Bangala. Of the S. 
tribs. the Lomami, which pursues a course 


more falls intervene. During this part 
of its course the C. drops 850 ft. in 146 m. 
Hound the non -navigable sections of the 
riv. railways have been constructed t*» 
carry freight, etc. From Matadl to the 
Atlantic, which the great riv. finally 
reaches with a S. -westerly course, the 
distance is 86 in., and may bo covered by 
ocean vessels. The C. alone of African 
rlvs. can boast of a true estuary, the 
bottom being a great canyon extending 
100 in. out to sea and obtaining In some 
places a depth of 4000 ft. below the normal 
sea level. At its mouth the C. is 6 m 
wide. See T. A. Barnes, The Wonderland 
of the Eastern Congo. 1922. 
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mostly parallel to the Upper C., is the 
ohief, whilst the Lulonga joins the main 
stream many m. to the W. Other 
affluents on this side are the Ruki and the 
streams of the great Kasai system, 
including the Lukenl, Sankuru, Lulua, 
Djima, and Kwango. Joining the Middle 
O. on the right or N. bonk arc the great 
Aruwlmi and Ituri, which rise near Lake 
Albert and water the equatorial forests, 
the Kubi, and the Ubangi or Welle, which 
is far the largest trlb. on this side. Below 
the Ubangi is the Sane&, which flows Into 
the U. with a southerly direction. There 
are many lacustrine expansions along 
the Middle O., the last being that of 
Stanley Pool, which is 1000 ft. above 
sea level. This part of the riv. is navi- 
gable for some 1020 in. Above Man- 
vanga, on the Lower C., thero are about 
twenty rapids in a court* ? of 90 m. From 
this place to Isangila, a distance of 70 m., 
the riv. is navigable, whilst below ton 


Congo, Belgian, formerly Congo Free 
State ami now a colony of Belgium. Its 
coast-line is only 25 m., but its whole area 
is some 1)09,000 sq. ra. The B. C. is 
bounded on the N. by Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, on the N.E. by the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, on the E. by Uganda and Tangan- 
yika Ter., on the S.E. by N. Rhodesia, 
on the S.W. by Angola, and on the W. 
by the Atlantic. The central zone of 
the colony is a great table-land with 
an average altitude of 3000 ft. above 
sea level. It is a well-watered country, 
covered with wooded savannahs and 
forests wU-di grow in the riv. valleys, 
especially towards the E. and N.E. of 
the state. The forest region, stretching 
from Lake Albert to the mouth of the 
Aruwimi, known variously as the Great 
Congo, the Stanley (from its discoverer), 
and the Pygmy (from the small people 
inhabiting It) Forest, ©overs an area 
of 25,000 sq. in. In these primeval. 
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Impenetrable forests are to be found 
avenues of trees ‘like the colonnades 
of an Egyptian temple/ opening ‘into 
aisles and corridors musical with many 
a murmuring fount.’ Vegetation grows 
rank; creeping plants entangle the foot- 
steps of the explorer; dense interlacing 
foliage of giant trees obscure the sun’s 
rays and everywhere insect and animal 
life of brilliant colour and every variety of 
form flourish in plenty. The long int. 
chain, known as tho Mitumba Mts., which 
has peaks varying in height from 5000 to 
10,000 ft., runs from the S.E. boundary in 
a N. -easterly direction to the great Lake 
Tanganyika, and then northward past 
Lake Kivu to Lake Albert. The 11am- 
bara Hills, to the W. of Tanganyika, are 
an offshoot of this range. The W. slopes 
descend gently to the C. basin, but the 
E. face is often very abrupt. Tho 
Crystal Mts. follow the coast-line. N. 
of Lake Kivu, the W. shores of which arc 
in the colony, are sev. volcanoes which 
belong geographically to tho Nile basin. 
The 0. It., dealt with in another article, 
is the most important physical feature of 
the state, as It is also largely respon- 
sible for its commercial development. 
The flora is very luxuriant. The india- 
rubber is obtained from the lianas of the 
fore,st. Giant baobabs grow on the 
savannahs, and in the forests many 
timber trees, such as teak, ebony, 
mahogany, besides bamboo palms and 
resin -yielding trees, and great euphorbias 
and orcbillas are plentiful. There are 
abundant plantain and banana trees, 
and in some parts cotton and coffee plants 
are indigenous. Crocodiles and hippo- 
potami are found in great numbers in the 
riv., whilst rod buffaloes and antelopes 
wander in the open country, and in the 
forests a great variety of wild animals 
abounds, including the chimpanzee and 
other monkeys, the lion, elephant, jackal, 
leopard, etc. Storks, parrots, and ibises 
are quite common, and terns, hawks, and 
herons are found by the banks of the C. 
Ants, mosquitoes, spiders, etc., exist 
everywhere, whilst dragonflies and butter- 
flies are noted for their gorgeous colour- 
ings. 

The great humidity of the cliraute, 
combined with the licat. discourages 
European settlements. Situated in the 
zone of the equator, tho ann, variation 
of temp, is slight. The coldest month 
Is July, the hottest February, tho average 
ann, temp, being 00° F. In the W. of 
the colony rain falls regularly between 
Oct. and May, the rest of the year being 
the dry season. It wiJ) therefor© be seen 
that along the lower reaches of tho C. 
tho period of heavy rains coincides with 
that of the greatest heat., so that it is not 
surprising that fevers are much more 
prevalent hero than in the central 

S lateaux, where, moreover, the preciplta- 
:on is dispersed fairly evenly over the 
whole year. The rainfall varies, rising 
sometimes to 38 In. Grass tires are com- 
mon and extensive, and violent storms are 
not infrequent. Gov. stations, none of 
which has a pop. over 5000, correspond to 
European tns. Banana, near tho mouth 


of the C., has a fine natural harbour, and 
Is one of the most Important trading 
centres. Boma, an Important port on the 
lower C. 60 m. from the mouth, was the 
former cap., but the seat of administration 
was transferred to Leopoldville by royal 
decree in 1921. The C. railway starts 
from Matadi, the most Important port on 
the lower C., and goes as far as Dolo on 
the Stanley Pool, passing Tumba half- 
way. Tuinba has supplanted Lukungu 
as the cap. of the Falls dist. ; Leopoldville 
is the cap. of the Stanley Pool, Coquil- 
hatville of the Equatorial, and New 
Antwerp of the Bangala dists. Besides 
the C. railway, there la a line from 
Stanley Falls to the Nile. Railways also 
connect Stanley Falls and Nyangwe 
(79 m.)', Nyangwe and Lake Tanganyika, 
and Boma and the Mayumbe dist. The 
completion in 1931 of the Benguola 
railway joins the E. and W. coasts of 
tho continent {nee Lobito Bay). There 
are 3100 m. of railways and 50,000 m. 
of road. A motor road runs from 
Stanleyville to Rejaf on the Nile. Up 
to Matadi (85 m.) the C. is open to ocean- 
going vessels. Abovo Matadi, for 250 in. 
rapids render the riv. unnavfgable 
as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
But above the Pool are over 1000 in. of 
navigable water, reaching Stanley Falls, 
while sev. of the great tribs. are navigable 
over a considerable extent of their total 
course of 6300 in. Riv. transport has 
been much developed, and a pipe line 
runs from Matadi to Leopoldville to 
supply steamers with oil. There Is an 
air-mail service between Boma and 
Elisabethville, both of which tus. are 
important telegraphic centres. There 
are also regular air services from Leopold- 
ville to Stanleyville, Lusambo, and 
Elisabethville, and Stanleyville to 
Usumbura and Elisabethville. Wireless 
stations are estab. at forty -six points. 
Agriculture is still very undeveloped. 
There arc, however, cocoa, coffee, rice, 
rubber, and tobacco plantations, and 
maize, manioc, and sugar-cane are also 
grown. Cotton is being increasingly 
cultivated and exported. Oil palms are 
abundant and supply an ever-increasing 
trade in palm oil and palm kernels. 
Rich deposits of uranium, copper, and 
copper ore are found in Katanga, es- 
pecially the S. dfsts. Diamonds an* found 
in tho Kasai dlst. Itotrolcum has 
recently been discovered in tho Alhertine 
Rift. Iron, though widely distributed, 
is Htill mined in a primitive fashion. 
Gold mines are worked at Kilo and the 
Mboga dist., Lake Albert? (30 m. E. of 
Kilo), and also at Ruw£ In Katanga. 
Other minerals worked Include man- 
ganese, zinc concentrates, And tin. Large 
radium deposits occur in tho Klisabeth- 
villo Prov., where tho large copper 
deposits are f oun d . Baku tna is the centre 
of a rich tin region. Diamond -bearing 
gravels are exploited in. the S. The 
gathering of the caoutchouo from rubber 
vines is the staple industry. Other 
exports, 75 per cent of which are sent 
to Belgium, are ivory, palm oil, coffee, 
rice, cocoa, timber, and white oopal. 
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radium, tin, wolfram, and diamonds. ■ 
Food, machinery, clothing, and arms are 
the chief imports. 

The inhab. of the colony belong to the 
Bantu-Negro stock, but the small Pygmy 
bands, distributed in the great forests, 
probably are the survivors of the abori- 
ginals of Central Africa. The natives 
are divided into many tribes, among which 
may be mentioned the degenerate 
Ba- Kongo, the Ba-Luba, the Ba-Lunda, 
the Mongo, the Bo-kuba, and the warlike 
Azandoh, who immigrated from tko N. 
Two kinds of culture prevail among the 
natives: that of the W. and central dists., 
where clothes are made of palm fibre and 
the bow is the chief weapon, and that of 
the E. border and Welle dlst., where skins 
are used for clothing and the ordinary 
weapons are swords, spears, and throwing 
knives. The tribes aro for the most part 
autonomous. They all speak different 
dialects of Bantu, but most of them 
understand .Swahili. Elaborate funeral 
rites and the propitiation of countless 
malignant spirits are the chief articles of 
religion. The B pop. is given at 

10.076.000. The white pop. numbers 

357.000. Chief tns. : the cap., Leopold- 
ville, 110,000 (7200 whites); Matadi (400 
whites); Elisabethville (6200 whites); 
Jadotville (2000 whites); Stanleyville 
(900 whites); Coquilhatvillo (350 whites); 
Banana; and Boma. 

Cameron’s expedition in 1875 led to the 
formation of the Association' Inter- 
nationale Africaine under the auspices of 
Leopold II., king of the Belgians. The 
association was to suppress slavery and to 
civilieo Africa, and a great impetus was 
given to the movement by the discoveries 
of H. M. Stanley ( q.v .) in 1877. In 1885 
the C. Free State was given international 
Btatus by the treaty of Berlin. Before 
slavery could bo suppressed, war took 
place between the Belgians and the Arab 
traders under TIppoo Tib. To aid tho 
state to recover financially from the 
effects of the war Leopold adopted 
the concession system for exploiting the 
natural resources of the country. The 
system led to many abuses nml the C. 
Free State was formally annexed by 
Belgium in 1908. Tho state became an 
absolute monarchy. A governor-general, 
with civil and military powers, represents 
the king in Africa. At homo a colonial 
minister, advised by a colonial council, 
now supervises the government of tho 
state, which for administrative purposes 
is divided into 6 provs.; the provs. aro 
divided into 18 dJsts., tho disls. into 123 
tors. Technical and ogric. colleges have 
been estab., chiefly to educate roorults for 
the armed force of tho state. In 1927 
some tor. in S.W. B. C., area 3500 sq. km., 
was ce<led to Portugal in exchange for an 
area of 3 sq. km. in the G. estuary. Tho 
cattle country of Ruanda-Urundi, for- 
merly In Ger. K. Africa, Is included in the 
Belgian administration of the C. under 
mandate from the League of Nations. 
See also Congo River. See H. M. 
Stanley, The Congo and the Founding of 
Us Free State, 1885; E. D. Morel, Bed 
Rubber, 1906; 0. Christy, Big Game and 


Pigmies, 1924; T. A. Barnes, An African 
Eldorado : the Belgian Congo , 1926; 

P. Sohebpsta, Among Congo Pigmies , 1933. 
and L. G. Pugh, The Changing Congo , 1948. 

Congo, French, see French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Congregation (Lai. cum, with gregare, 
to gather into a flock), collection of people, 
the term usually being applied to those 
gathered together for public worship. In 
the Rom. Catholic Church it denotes 
certain bodies of men — such as cardinals 
— who meet together with a special object 
connected with the affairs of that church. 
Thus there is the C. of the Council, which 
enunciates tho formal interpretation of 
the Council ot Trent; the C. of the Propa- 
ganda, which looks after missionary 
affairs; that of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, which judges matters of faith ; 
tho C. of the Index, forbidding the reading 
of certain books; and sev. others. The 
term is sometimes applied to a body of 
men who undertake to observe certain 
rules, but are mtder vows less strict than 
those of the monks, as the Passionists and 
others. It also signiiles a certain number 
of monasteries who band together in an 
autonomous federation: thus in the 
Benedictine order there were the Cs. of 
Bursfold and Wt. Maur. The uni vs. are 
I governed by bodies known as Cs. Tho 
j Congregationalists obtained their name 
from tho laet that they believe in the basis 
of government being laid down by each 
C. for itself. 

Congregationalism, name given to that 
part of the Protestant Church which, 
in organisation, is based on Independency, 
in the souse that each body of worshippers 
or congregation is locally governed and 
only answerable to itself. It Is one of 
tho most important of the Free Churches 
in the United Kingdom, and occupies an 
equally important position among the 
Protestant non-eptscopal churches of 
the U.S.A. Regarded generally. It Is one 
of the three great system l of eccles. 
gov. and organisation as contrasted with 
Episcopacy on the one hand and Presby- 
terianism on tho other, tho one with its 
diocesan organisation and administration, 
the other with its regulation by eccles. 
courts, while C. has its roots in inde- 
pendent. democracy. In England, the 
original home of the principles of C., Its 
rise and development were very gradual, 
and began in a separatist movement from 
the Church as undor the supreme headship 
of the Grown. In Mary’s reign small 
secret, congregations met under Protestant 
clergy, and without them if such were 
not obtainable; in Elizabeth’s reign these 
meetings increased and. realising that no 
real chance of reformation was coming, 
began definitely to arrange themselves 
lu local Ik' lies and conform only to what 
they held bo the real teaching of the 
N.T. Robert Browne (1550-1633) stands 
out as the most important figure and 
leader of the separatist Puritans; after 
great persecution ho and as many of his 
congregation as were able emigrated 
to Zeeland in Holland. Here they Were 
tolerated, but owing to differences among 
themselves this community broke up. 
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Persecution in England gave them extra 
strength, but again differences arose; 
Smyth, one of tho Zeeland community, 
became a Baptist, and a Baptist com- 
munity settled in England; John Robin- 
son, whoso views were identical in the 
main with those of modem C., differed 
from Robert Browne, and started large 
and for a time flourishing communities. 
During the Civil war, tho Independents, 
as they now began to bo called, grew and 
ostab. themselves widely and firmly, and 
had a great influence in resisting the 
estab. of Presbyterianism. The real 
hist, of religious liberty may bo regarded 
as beginning at that time and through 
them. Cromwell was a follower and 
supporter of them, especially in their 
political views, and the Protectorate Aaw 
them firmly settled. The Restoration 
forced them, with the Baptists and Eng. 
Presbyterians, Into Nonconformity. The 
hist, of early C. is closely connected with 
the Puritan migration to America (see 
below). The Toleration* Act, 1689, gave 
freedom of religious thought to all parties, 
and this was followed Dy a period of 
stagnation or apathy, not only confined 
to them, to be stirred to a greater spiritual 
enthusiasm under the inspiration of the 
Methodist movement of the eighteenth 
century, when the numbers of Congre- 
gational bodies increased enormously. 
Tho nineteenth century was marked by 
a tendency to combination. In 1811 the 
Congregation Union of Scotland was 
formed, and in 1831 a similar union was 
made between the Eng. and Welsh bodies. 
In 1896 the Congregationalists and the 
Evangelical Union combined and ar- 
ranged that international councils should 
be held, one being bold at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, In 1899. Tho Congregational 
Union is one of the prin. members of the 
Free Church Federation, founded in 1893. 
It supports home and foreign missions, 
the London Missionary Society especially 
owing much to it. All social reform 
movements are supported by it. Tho 
Central Hall of the Union In Farringdon 
Street. London, Is tho official centre. 
There arc about 4457 churches and mission 
stations in Great Britain, with over 1000 
churches in Brit, dominions; there are 
also churches in many parts of the Euro- 
pean continent. The most recent (1931) 
statistics give 1,020,000 adherents in 
England, 520,000 in Wales, and 107,000 
in Scotland. The Church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, New Kent Road, is the oldest 
(a.d. 1616) Congregational church in 
London. It was enlarged bv Amor, 
subscribers in 1856. Tho Harcourt 
Congregational Church was founded in 
1648 at Pancras, Soper Lane, and after 
various moves was removed in 1857 to 
Canonbury. The City Temple, the West- 
minster Congregational Church and the 
Whiteflcld Central Mission are the other 
great Congregational churches of London. 

The hist, of Amer. C. begins with the 
arrival In 1620 of Win. Brewster, elder 
of the refngee church in Leyden, whose 
small band founded Plymouth in the 
modern Massachusetts, though strictly 
this group were Separatists. The enthu- 


siasm that marked the early years of 
Amer. C. waned, and it was not until 
1734 that the ‘revivalist* work of Jona- 
than Edwards (followed by that of White- 
field in 1740) roused fresh zeal. But tho 
Edwardian standpoint was followed by 
nearly fifty years of apathy, during which 
interest centred mainly on doctrinal 
controversy. The ‘New England Theo- 
logy* of Edwards, Bellamy, and Timothy 
Dwight soon became predominant, and 
was generally in vogue at tho beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The 4 Literal 
school of Chauncy and Mayhew, however, 
rapidly grew in importance, and as early 
as 1805 was recognised in Harvard College 
as predominant. C. has never, however, 
made much headway in the S. states, the 
influence of the above theological schools, 
which emerged out of the old Calvinistio 
theology of the early New England 
settlers, being more or less confined to 
New England states. But it has spread 
to the W., though it was not until about 
1850 that Amer. Congregationalists began 
to unite and to spread their distinctive 

C olicy In the W. states and ters. There 
as, in the last few decades, been a spread 
in the community of innovations in 
doctrinal opinions, and a wider diversity 
of belief, with the result that ' Evangelical’ 
(popular sense) rather than 4 Cal vinistic ’ 
Is the more appropriate definition of 
Amer. Congregational preachers and 
churches. Besides some 500 foreign 
mission churches, there are at the present 
date about 5500 Congregational churches 
In the U.S.A. More than 600 of them 
are in the state of ^Iassachusetts, which 
is the stronghold of C., no other state 
reaching the 400 mark. Tho members of 
the body number nearly one million. See 
W. Walker, History of the Congregational 
Churches in the U.S.A., 1894 ; R. W. Dale, 
History of English Congregationalism, 
1907 ; ll. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and their 
History , 1918; A. Peel, A Brief History 
of English Congregationalism, 1931. 

Congregation of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, see Office, Holy. 

Congress, Library of, see Libraries, 
U.S.A. 


Congress (Lot. congressus , an assembly; 
from cum, together, and gradus , a stop). 
In Its diplomatic sense C. means a 
gathering together of sovereigns or their 
representatives to discuss questions of 
international interest. Famous Cs. of 


tho past were those of, Munster and 
Osnabrtick, which resulted in the treaty 
of Westphalia, 1G48, and at the end of 
the Thirty Years war; of Radstadt, at tho 
end of the Sp. Succession war, in 1713; 
of Vienna, at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars in 1815; of Paris, in 1856, at the 
end of the Russian war: and of Berlin, in 
1878, at the close of the Russo-Turkisb 
war. But the name C. has come to be 
applied In Federal states to the legislative 
assembly which directs national or federal 
as contradistinguished from State or 
prov. concerns ($ee next article). Still 
more recently the namo has become associ- 
ated with the Indian Nationalist or Home 
Rule movement (see Indian National 
Congress) and tho Trades Union C. to 
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which body are affiliated most of tbo 
Brit, trade unions (see Trades Union 
Congress). 

Congress of the United States is the 
National Legislature, consisting of two 
bodies, the Senate and tbo House of 
Representatives. The Senate numbers 
ninety-six members, each state electing 
two members for a period of six years, 
one-third retiring or seeking re-election 
every two years. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of members from the 
various states, elected on a basis of pop., 
at present, 1 for 281,000 or 435 repre- 
sentatives besides a delegate from Alaska, 
a delegate from Hawaii, and one resident 
commissioner from Puerto Rico. The 
C. Is subject to the constitution, which 
it may not amend save by a two -thirds 
majority in each House, followed by 
approval by three-fourths of the States 
in the Union; and it is not concerned with 
the executive power, which is decided by 
popular election. Its legislative power 
is limited by the existence ‘of the govs, 
of the individual states, which it may not 
overrule. The 3 ’r creme Court of the 
U.S.A. has tlie right to nullify any Act 
of C. which is judged to be unconstitu- 
tional. Within tne constitution the 
powers of C. are in brief these: (1) to levy 
taxes, duties. Imports, and excises; 
(2) to borrow money on the credit of 
the U.S.A. ; (3) to regulate commerce, 
foreign and interstate; (4) to establish 
a uniform rule of nationalisation and 
uniform laws on bankruptcy; (5) to coin 
money and to ilx the standard of weights 
and measures; (6) to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
ties and current coin of the U.S.A. (a 
resulting power of C. Includes the whole 
of the Criminal Code); (7) to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads; (8} to 
promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts; (9) to constitute tribunals 
Inferior to the Supreme Court; (10) to 
punish piracies and felonies on the high 
seas and offences against the law of 
nations; (11) to declare war; (12) to raise 
and support armies; (13) to maintain a 
navy; (14) to provide for the calling forth 
of the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions; (15) to provide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining the militia ; (16) to 
exerdBO exclusive legislation over the 
national capital; and (17) to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. Within these terms C. has to 
deal with a vast amount of legislation. 
Bills are proposed by private members, 
and the committee system has been 
Introduced for reporting on and sorting 
out those which merit ini nun Hate con- 
sideration. The President bos the power 
of veto (see under Act), C. meets once 
a year, but the President may conveno 
one or both of the Houses in special session. 
The first session lasts from Dec. of the 
odd-numbered years until tho summer; 
the second session lasts from Dec. of tho 
even-numbered years until March 4. C. 
came into being after the adoption of the 
Federal constitution, and arose out of 


the old continental C. held since 1789. 
The present C. (1947-49) is the eightieth. 

See Viscount Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth , 1888, 1917; W. B. Munro, 
Thr Government of the Unitetl Stales , 1925. 
1936; F. A. Ogg and P. O. Ray, Intro- 
duction to American Government, 1925, 
1938; D. W. Brogan, The American 
Political System , 1933, and Politics and 
Law in the United States , 1941; A. C. 
McLaughlin, A Constitutional History 
of the United States, 1935. 

Congreve, William (1670-1729), drama- 
tist, was educated at Kilkenny school, 
where he was a contemporary of Swift, 
and at Trinity College, Dublin. His 
father was a lieutenant in the Irish Army 



and his father’s home was Llsmorc 
Castle, C. himself was b . not far from 
Leeds on the estate of his great-uncle on 
his mother’s side. Sir John Lewis. In- 
tending to go to tho Bar, ho left Ireland 
and came to London, where he entered 
himself as a student of the Middle Templo; 
but he soon abandoned law for literature. 
He made his d6but as a man of letters with 
a novel. Incognita, or Love and Duty 
Reconciled (1692) pub. under a pseudonym, 
which has long since been forgotten. He 
next turned his attention to the stage, and 
his first comedy, The Old Bachelor , was 
produced, four years after it was written, 
at Drury Lane in Jan. 1693. This was 
sufficiently successful to justify the 
management in putting up, in Nov. of 
tho same ear, his second play, The 
Double Dealer , which proved very popular. 
Some time after Betterton and others of 
the Drury Lane company seceded, and 
opened a new theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields on April 30, 1695, with C.'s Love 
for Lour. This proved so much to the 
liking of the public, and consequently so 
profitable to the managers, that C. was 
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given a share in the theatre, he, for his 
part, undertaking to produce a play every 

S ear. With this condition, however, he 
id not comply. Indeed, he wrote only 
two more pieces, a tragedy, The Mourning 
Bride, played at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre 
in 1697, and a comedy, The Way of the 
World in 1700. The Way of the World was 
received coldly, but the author assured 
his sympathisers that he was indifferent. 
II is other literary work was the composi- 
tion of poems not of serious importance. 
Ho rendered some service to letters by 
assisting Dry den in his trans. of Juvenal 
(1692) and Virgil (1G97), of which 
assistance Dry den made due acknow- 
ledgment. C. in company with Wy- 
cherley, Vanbrugh, and Dryden, was 
severely mauled in Jeremy Collier’s Short 
View of the Immorality of the English 
Stage (1698). The other writers kept 
silent — Dryden afterwards admitted tho 
justice of the reproof — but C. replied in 
the same year in a pamphler Amendments 
of Mr, CoUier' 8 False and Imperfect 
Citations (from C.'s plays), which Collier 
answered vigorously and effectively. 
He had ample means, derived from sine- 
cures, for from 169.1 he was commissioner 
for licensing hackney-coaches, an ofhee 
which ten years later he exchanged for the 
more lucrative cominlssionershJp of wine 
licences. In 1714 he exchanged this 
position for that of secretary for Jamaica, 
worth about £700 a year, which he held 
conjointly with a place In the pipe-office, 
that brought him in nearly as much. He 
had lived with Mrs. Bracegirdle — there 
were rumours that he married her — but 
on his death he left her a legacy of only 
£200, and left the duchess of Marlborough . 
who did not want money, the bulk of his 
estate, worth about ^10,000. The duch- 
ess spent £7 000 of the money on a diamond 
necklace. A11 this has prejudiced C.’s 
reputation as a man; but his legacy to 
the wealthy duchess is accounted for by 
the fact that the money was destined for 
her daughter who was his child. For 
how otherwise could he, without scandal, 
have transmitted it? The duchess be- 
queathed the legacy to the daughter, 
Mary. Mrs. Bracegirdle, to whom C. was 
faithful for ten years, arid who left him 
for the wealthy Lord Scarsdale, had 
retired in easy circumstances twenty 
years before C. d. After 1710 C. was 
afflicted with bad sight and bad health. 
He met his death on Jan. 19, 1729, as the 
result of injuries received in a carriage 
accident. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. O/s plays are chiefly remarkable 
for polished dialogue coupled with a 
cynical beartlessness and a fashionable 
licentiousness. The Way of the World , 
his masterpiece, scintillates with an arctic 
brilliance. In few plays Ls tho art more 
adroit, the wit more polished; yet in few 
ls there less of real human interest. It 
was the fault of C/s ago, perhaps, that he 
could not deviate from the restrictions 
of artificial comedy into those broader 
scenes of life and that wider outlook which 
lift Vanbrugh, despite his inferior tech- 
nique, almost to the level of C. C. has 
not the robustness nor audacity of 


Wycherley, but In his own mode and 
sphere he is unsurpassed. The Way of 
the World ran for over 100 nights at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, in 1923, and has 
been put on more than once in recent 
years. The long run of Love for Iuove , 
revived during the Second World War. 
showed that C.’s popularity as a dramatist 
had actually, in 1944, reached again the 
pitch it once attained in his lifetime. 
John C. Hodges’s William Congreve: the 
Man (1944) helps towards a better under* 
standing of C.’s early success as a play- 
wright and of his subsequent motives and 
character, besides confirming various facts 
concerning his birth and youth. Hitherto, 
C.’s reputation as a man lias suffered from 
Voltaire’s statement that C. referred to his 
own works as ‘trifles,* and told Voltaire 
that he would rather be considered ‘a 
gentleman who led a life of plainness and 
simplicity/ than a dramatist.. But C/s 
estimate of his own work, which disgusted 
Voltaire, was not due to false modesty 
or to snobbishness. ‘Being a thorough 
artist and also a detached unambitious 
man, he considered the comedies which 
had made his reputation “trifles”; even 
Love for Love he thought “homely fare,” 
though for The Way to the World he made 
no such apology.’ There are eds. of C.’s 
plays by A. C. Kwald (1887), W. Archer 
(1912), and J. W. Crutch (1927). O/s 
Complete Works , including the adaptation 
of Mobile’s Monsieur de Pourccaugnac, 
Squire Trelooby, written in collaboration 
with Vanbrugh and Walsh (1704), ed. by 
Dr. Montague Summers, was pub. in 
4 vols. in 1923. See Sir E. Gosso, Life 
of William Congref®, 1888, 1924; D. C. 
Taylor, William Congreve , 1931. 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), 
Inventor of the C. rocket which was 
successfully employed at the siege of 
Copenhagen, Lord Gambler’s engagement 
in the Basque Roads (1809) and at 
Leinzig (1813) where tho Rocket Troop 
of the Royal Artillery did yeoman service. 
Besides publishing three treatises on his 
rocket, which was later superseded by 
llale’s, he patented many other in- 
ventions, including a process of colour 
printing, pyrotechnic Improvements, a 
smoko-consuming device, and a gun- 
recoil mounting. 

Coni, see Cuneo. 

Conia, Conine, or Coniine (C,H I7 N), 
alkaloid contained in the seeds of the 
spotted hemlock {Conium maculatitm). It 
is a colourless, oily liquid’ with a pene- 
trating smell, boils at 167° 0., turns brown 
on exposure to tho air, and ls soluble in 
water and alcohol. It ls strongly basic; 
the prin. salts are coniine hydrochloride 
and coniine hydro bromate. The alkaloid 
and its salts are strongly poisonous; 
moderate doses produce motor paralysis 
without loss of consciousness, and larger 
doses cause death by paralysis of the 
organs of respiration. Small doses are 
valuable in acute mania, delirium 
tremens, and tetanus. 

Conibos, or Manoas, tribe of S. Amor. 
Indians, who live along the banks of the 
Ucayali, Peru, and also In the Pampa 
del Sacramento. Franciscan missionaries 
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were murdered there in 1685, but since 
their conversion to Christianity such bar- 
barities have become a thing of the past. 
As they use the language of the Panos, 
ethnologists regard them as a branch of 
that people. They wear silver rings on 
lips and nose, paint their cheeks with 
blue and red streaks, and gain their live- 
lihood by fishing and trading with white 
men in sarsaparilla. 

Conical Projection, system by which 
points, lines, and areas on the surface of a 
sphere or other solid are represented by 
corresponding markings on the surface 
of an enveloping cone. As the earth is a 
spheroid, it Is impossible to represent 
accurately on a plane map the relative 
distances of points on the earth’s surface. 
A cone, however, is a surface which can 
be unrolled, or spread out on a plane, to 
form a sector of a circle. If, therefore, 
the earth is imagined to be enveloped by 
a cone touching a certain parallel of 
lat., the distances on that parallel arc 
accurately rendered on the map when 
spread out, while the inaccuracy increases 
as tho regions' the earth’s surface 
become more remote Jrom that parallel. 
In such a map the meridians are repre- 
sented by straight linos converging to the 
pole, and the parallels by circles having 
tho vertex of the cone as centre. The 
method particularly applicable to maps 
of tho polar regions. 

Conic Sections, curves which arc formed 
by the intersection of a cone by planes in 
different directions. If tho cone bo cut 
parallel to the base, tho section is a circle ; 
if it be cut by a plane parallel to the 
generator, i.e. a straight line from the 
vortex to a point on tho circumference of 
the base, tho section is a -parabola (q.v.)\ 
if it be cut by a plane parallel to tho axis, 
tho section is a hyperbola ( q.v .): and if it 
be cut by a plane parallel to none of these, 
the section is an ellipse (q.v.). A conic 
section or conic may also he regarded as 
tho locus of a point whose distance from a 
fixed point is equal to its distance from a 
fixed straight line; a hyperbola is tho loons 
of a point whose distance from a fixed 
point bears a constant, ratio, greater than 
unity, to its distance from a fixed straight 
line; an ellipse is the locus of a point 
whose distance from a fixed point bears a 
constant ratio, less than unity, to its 
distance from a fixed straight line. 

Coniform, most important natural order 
of gymnospermou8 plants, consisting of 
between three and four hundred species 
of resinous trees or shrubs, which inhabit 
all temperate and cold parts of the world 
in which arborescent plants can exist. 
Some of the most characteristic features 
of tho order aro the prosecco of resin - 
duets, tho regular monopodial branching 
of the stem, the long tap-root, and the 
small simple leaves. Tho classification 
of tho C. is treated differently by various 
botanists, but the species are often 
grouped under the headings Pinoi- 
des» and Taxoidea*. The l’inoidero con- 
tains the majority of the species, and 
includes the well-known genera Arau- 
caria , , Pinvs* Cedrus. Larix , Picea, Abies , 
Cvpressxu , and Juniperus , as well as sev. 


others of less importance; the Taxoidess 
comprises Phyllocladus , Ginkgo , Taxus , 
and six other genera. For further details 
see separate articles, and W. Dallimore 
and A. B. Jackson, A Handbook of 
Coniferm, including Ginkgoacese, 1923 . 

Conil, coastal tn., with sardine and 
tunny fisheries, 21 m. S.E. by S. of Cadiz, 
in the prov. of Cadiz, Spain. Pop. 5500. 

Conine, or Coniine, see Conia. 

Coningham, Sir Arthur (1895-1948), 
Brit, air marshal, b. at Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, and educated at Wellington College, 
New Zealand, and at New Zealand Umv. 
Enlisted in Canterbury (New Zealand) 
Mounted Rifles, 1914, but after service 
in the Middle E. was invalided out of the 
army, 1916. Later he joined the Royal 
Flying Corps, serving with great dis- 
tinction in France as a fighter pilot. 
Granted a permanent commission In 
R.A.F. in 1919. Commanded a flight 
of aircraft in 1925 on the first flight from 
Cairo to Kano (Nigeria), thus opening the 
way to an air route across Africa. 
Awarded A.F.C., 1926. As a wing com- 
mander ho was posted to Coastal Area in 
1935, and, in 1937, was promoted senior 
air staff officer at Lee -on -Solent. Not 
long before the outbreak of war in 1939 
he was given the command of a group 
and promoted air commodore. With his 
transfer in 1941 to the Middle E. his long 
and fruitful association with Sir Arthur 
(now Lord) Tedder began. Soon after 
reaching N. Africa he was put In command 
of the air forces in Libya, later known as 
the desert air force. Air vice-marshal, 
1942. Awarded K.C.B. in 1942 for his 
services in the battle of Egypt. He and 
Sir A. Tedder were the primary designers 
of the air side of the plan by which the 
action of all three services were Inte- 
grated ; for though such a system had long 
existed in theory, it was first applied in 
Libya. Wh^n Sir Arthur Tedder became 
commander-in-chief of the allied air 
forces in the Mediterranean in Feb. 1943 
C. was assigned the work of concerting 
the air operations in support of the Brit. 
First and Eighth Armies in Tunis. With 
the acting rank of air marshal C. was 
then put in command of the N.W. African 
tactical air force and continued to 
command tho tactical air forces in the 
field in Sicily and Italy. In 1944 he was 
appointed air officer commanding of the 
R.A.F. second tactical air force, which 
operated with the Brit, and Canadian 
Armies on the W. front. After the war 
he became air officer commanding in 
chief, Living Training Command. K.B.E., 

1946. In 1946 he received tho freedom 
of Brussels, where an avenue was named 
after him. Resigned at his own request, 

1947. Killed when travelling as a 
passenger Li a Tudor aircraft, which was 
lost on a fh^ht from the Azores to Ber- 
muda (Jan. 1948). A most efficient air 
commander and a brilliant strategist. 

Conington, John (1825-69), Eng. classi- 
cal scholar, was eduoated at Rugby and 
Oxford. He obtained a first-class honours 
degree in classics (1846), and won (1847- 
1849) three chancellor's prizes for Lat. 
verse. Eng. and Lat. essay respectively. 
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In 1854 he renounced his legal studies in 
London for tho chair of Lnt. language and 
literature at Corpus Christ! College in his 
own univ. Thus amid congenial sur- 
roundings he was able to give effectual 
scope to his supreme and infectious en- 
thusiasm for classical culture, and also 
to work at his many trans. Tlio most 
famous of these is his version of the 
JEneid (1866) in the galloping or octo- 
syllable metre of Scott, but he also pro- 
duced a trans. of the last twelve books 
of the Iliad (1868) in tho Spenserian 
stanza, of the Agamemnon of /lOschvlus 
(1848), and of tho Odes ami Carmen 
Seeculare (1863) and Satires . Epistles . and 
Art of Poetry of Horace (1809), the last 
named being in the heroic couplet. In 
1852 he began, in collaboration with Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, a complete ed. of Virgil, 
with a commentary, of which the first 
two vols. were pub. between 1858 and 
1864, and the third, in which H. Nettle- 
ship replaced Goldwin Smith, soon after 
C.*s death. He also produced an od. of 
Persius with commentary and prose 
trans., pub. posthumously in 1872. 

Conisbrough, tn. in Yorkshire, 5 ra. 
from Doncaster, celebrated for its ruined 
Norman castle. Rhinoceros bones have 
been found here. Pop. 16,000. 

Coniston, vil. on the shores of C. lake 
in the N. Lonsdale div. of Lancashire, 
England. There are slate quarries in tho 
vicinity, and copper ore is mined. John 
Ruskin resided at Brantwood, his property 
in the par., and is buried in the church- 
yard. Pop. 1100. 

Coniston Grits and Flags belong to the 
Lndlow group, which is the geological 
name of the upper sub-div. of the Silurian 
rocks in Great Britain. They occur in 
the Silurian area of the Lake DJst., 
Cumberland, being namod after Lake C. 

Coniston Lake, one of tho smaller lakes 
in the Eng. Lake Dist., much visited on 
account of its natural beauty and associa- 
tions by tourists from Grasmere and 
Ambleside. It is situated in N. Lanca- 
shire. 14 in. W. by N. of Kendal, with 
whicn It Is connected by the Furness 
railway, and 9 m. W. of Bownesa on Lake 
Windermere. The breadth is only i m. 
compared with a length of 5 m., the N.W. 
extremity being overlooked by the round - 
backed landmark known as C. Old Man 
(2633 ft.). Perch and trout are fished 
from Its waters. Brantwood, once the 
home of Ruskin, stands some way above 
Its E. shore. The most picturesque view 
Of the lake may be obtained from the 
rising known as Tarn Hawes. 

Conium, see Hemlock. 

Conjeeveram (Kanchipuram), Golden 
City, one of tho oldest tns. of India 
(Madras prov.) and one of its seven sacred 
places. It was the cap. of the renowned 
Pallava kings. One of the anct. Pallava 
temples Is a most remarkable architectural 
monument for the extent and beauty of its 
sculptures. Pop. 62,001). 

Conjo, tn. In the dist. of Santiago and 
the prov. of Corunna, 8pain. Pop. 6200. 

Conjoleus, Fr. tn. in tbe dept, of 
Charente. It stands on tbe R. Vienne. 
Pop. 3500. 


Conjugal Rights, see under Marriage. 

Conjugation: 1. Term in grammar 
applied to a verb to denote its different 
forms. These forms may be obtained by 
Inflection or by tho use of particles and 
other words, the latter giving tho peri- 
phrastic form of the verb. Verbs are 
conjugated to express differences of voice, 
mood, or tense. 2. Term used in 
biology for a process which leads to the 
rejuvenescence of cells or to the repro- 
duction of their kind, and is common only 
to the lowest forms of animals and plant 
life. Among the animals to which this 
method of reproduction Is common may 
be mentioned the Amoeba , Paramecium, 
and Vorticella ; among tho plants, the 
Spirogyra. 

Conjunctions, in grammar, are words 
used as connectives between one word and 
another, or one sentence and another. 

Conjunctiva and Conjunctivitis. The 
C. is a mucous membrane lining tho inner 
surface of the eyelids, and constituting 
a pellucid covering on the surface of the 
eyeball. The former is called the palpe- 
bral, and tho latter the ocular part. In 
the ocular part a sclerotic and a corneal 
portion may be distinguished. The C. is 
very subject to inflammation of varying 
degrees of severity. Thcro are many 
causes of conjunctivitis: general debility 
from whatever cause, or eye-strain due to 
defects or overwork of the eyes ; Irritation 
from any cause, such as smoky atmo- 
sphere or exposure to dust or too bright 
light. Many of tho infectious diseases, 
such as diphtheria and measles, havo eye 
complications like conjunctivitis. The 
treatment of conjunctivitis should never 
be neglected. The cause of the condition 
where known should be remedied, and rest 
provided for the eyes, either by a period of 
comparitive disuse or by glasses. The 
eyes should be bathed by means of an eye- 
bath, sev. times a day, with some anti- 
septic lotion such as a weak solution of 
bicarbonate of soda or boracio acid. 
Yellow oxide of mercury ointment may be 
applied to the rims at night. Special 
towels and washing materials should be 
kept to scrupulously. See also Pink-Eye ; 
Trachoma. See also Horse (Diseases) 

Conjuring, art of producing apparently 
miraculous effects by tricks or illusions, 
so as to deceive tho audience. Such may 
bo done by sleight of hand and dexterity, 
combined with a momentary diversion of 
the attention of the spectators induced 
by the performer. Large numbers of 
tricks with cards, coins, etc., are per- 
formed solely by sleight of liana, of which 
the prin. basis is the concealment and 
rapid passing of n card, coin, or small 
object in or to the palm of tho hand; 
those tricks are elaborated by means of 
mechanical contrivances, objects con- 
cealed in the sleeves, etc., and with 
specially made or marked packs, etc. 
They are styled tricks of legerdemain or 
prestidigitation. Another class, and these 
are they which have a long antiquity, are 
based on natural phenomena, unknown 
or unappreciated by the audlenoe, such 
as the effect of combining or using 
chemical substances, electricity, eto. 
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Further, many wonderful feats, especially 
of E. Jugglers and conjurers, are attri buted 
to hypnotism and the undoubted power 
of thought transference and suggestion. 
Elaborate code signals explain many other 
feats. Further wo get the illusions 
proper, the vanishing figures, automatic 
figures, speaking heads, and all the 
devices of the modern scientific conjurer 
and wonder-worker. C. is often styled 
white magic, to distinguish it from 
sorcery or black magic. C., or magic, is 
a very anct. art; the people of tbo E. 
delighted in and feared their magicians. 
The Syrians and Babylonians, and 
especially the anct. Egyptians, were 
exceedingly clever conjurers. The anct. 
Gks. and Roms, also delighted both in 
C. and Juggling, and from ages post till 
to-day the Hindus have been exports In 
the art. From China and Japan have 
come many elaborate and beautiful 
tricks with birds in cages, gold-fish, and 
tho like. The mechanical figure has a 
long hist., and so has tho production of 
spectral figures nr phantasms, obtained 
by reflection on aiooko or on mirrors. 
Considerable interest was aroused In 
recent times by the offer of J. N. Maske- 
lyne of a large reward for an Imitation' of 
his famous box-trick; the result was a 
lengthy legal suit carried to the House of 
Lords. The successful imitator won his 
ease, though his box was not tho segue as 
MaskeJyne’s. The wonders of the medie- 
val sorcerers were worked on many of 
the principles developed and improved 
to-day, when every branch of physical 
science, chemistry, optics, mechanics, and 
electricity, is called to the aid of the 
conjurer or illusionist. J. E. Robert- 
Houdln (1805-71) was one of the most 
famous of modern conjurers. His Temple 
of Maglo In Paris was the scene of many 
marvels. In which ho used electro- 
magnetism; though a Gor., DSbler, in 
1842, was the first to use electricity in 
his trick of lighting 200 candles at once by 
the firing of a pistol. IJoudln, it may be 
recalled, was sent to Algiers by the Fr. 
Gov. to prove that the marabouts were 
not in league with heaven. The pro- 
duction of objects, of which the rabbit 
from the hat is the most familiar, has 
long been a favourite, and has had end- 
less modifications and elaborations. In 
modern Egypt tho street and bazaar 
conjurers abound. Many of their tricks 
are performed with mirrors, and in special 
cases hypnotism and thought-reading play 
a part. Disappearing figures appeared 
in England as early as Chaucer, and in tho 
sixteenth century spectral illusions were 
exhibited In the Colosseum. In the 
eighteenth century a vanishing figure was 
produced with the aid of mirrors in 
France. The illusion of unsupported 
figures floating In the air was first pro- 
duced by tho Chlnose. Roger Bacon was 
said to have a speaking head of brass, and 
throughout the Middle Ages we nave j 
allusions to man's feats of so-called^ magic 

and sorcery which are eclipsed By the 

white magicians of to-day. Few tricks 
have surpassed Maskely tie's 4 Vanishing 
Lady,’ or his automaton, Psycho, and 


other performing figures. See L. Hoff- 
man, Modern Magic, 1877; E. H. Jones, 
The Road to Endor , 1920; H. Houdlni, 
Paver Magic, 1922; W. Goldston, Great 
Tricks Revealed , 1935; J. Maskelyne and 
A. Groom, The Rook of Magic, 1936; J. 
Maskelyne, White Magic , 1937. W. B. 
Gibson, I^rofessional Magic for Amateurs , 
1948. 

Conkling, Rosooe (1829-88), Amer. 

E olitician and lawyer, was 5. in Albany, 
few York. From 1858 to 1862, ana 
again from 1864 to 1867, he sat In Con- 
gress as Republican representative. His 
final resignation was due to his election 
as U.S.A. senator, a position he occupied 
for fourteen years (1867-81). As regards 
the conduct of the Civil war ana tho 
treatment of tho S. states he proved an 
energetic supporter of the policy of 
Lincoln and Grant, and consequently an 
opposer of Johnston’s schemes. In 1880 
hts vigorous championship of Grant and 
his rivalry with Blaine ( q.v .) led to a split 
In the republican ranks. His resignation 
of his seqatorship took place in the 
following year. He had a protracted 
dispute with Garfield on the question of 
the New York patronage. 

Conn, Herbert William (1859-1917), 
Amer. biologist, b. at Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. From 1905 ho was bacteriolo- 
gist of the Connecticut State Board of 
Health and director of the State labora- 
tory. Ho made a special study of the 
bacteriology irf dairy products, publishing 
pcv. works on that subject. Other works 
include Evolution of To-day (1886); The 
Study of Germ Life (1897); The Study of 
Life’s Mechanism (1899); The Method of 
Evolution (1900); Agricultural Bacteriology 
(1901); Social Heredity and Social Evolu • 
tion — the Other Side of Eugenics (1921). 

Conn, Lough, lake In the co. of Mayo, 
prov, of Connaught, Eire. The R. 
Castlebar flows into L. C., which in Its 
turn empties itself Into the R. Rloy. 

Connaught (Connaoht), prov. in Eire. 
On two sides, the N. and W., It is washed 
by the Atlantic, while on the N. it is 
bounded by Ulster, on the N.E. and E. 
by Leinster, and S. by Munster. Area 
6610 sq. m. A large part of the prov. 
consists of a level plain, while the W. and 
N. is traversed by mts. C. Is noted for 
the beauty of its lakes, tho chief being 
Loughs Conn, Corrib, Mask, and Allen. 
The chief rivs. are tho Shannon, the Hoy, 
and the Suck. The coast-line is very 
much indented, forming large bays, the 
chief being Sligo Bay, Clew Bay, and 
Galway Bay. C. comprises the cos. of 
Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Kosoommon, and 
Galway. Pop. 492,800. 

Connaught, Prince Arthur (Arthur 
Frederick Patrick Albert), of (1883-1988). 
only son of Arthur, duke of Connaught 
and Stratboarn (q.r.); b, at Windsor 
Castle. Jan. 13, 1883; married Oot. 

16, 1913, Princess Alexandra Victoria, 
duchess of Fife, whose mother was eldest 
daughter of Edward VII. Privy Coun- 
cillor, 1910. Lieutenant, 7th Hussars, 
1903. Captain, Scots Greys, 1907 ; major, 
1915; colonel, 1922. A.D.C. to Brit. 
Expeditionary Force, 1914-16; G.S.O. 
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(2nd grade), Canadian Corps, 1917-18 
(dispatches, twice; C.B.). One of the 
four counsellors of state during the king’s 
absence in India, 1911-12; and went to 
Japan as the king’s emissary to the em- 
peror. Governor-general of Union of S. 
Africa, 1920-24. 

Connaught and Strathearn, Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, Duke of (1850- 
1942), seventh child and third son of 
Queen Victoria, attended the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in 1866 
and entered the Royal Engineers in 1868, 
being transferred to the Ride Brigade the 
following year. In 1871, the year of his 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


majority, he received his captaincy and 
also an annuity of £15,000 from Parlia- 
ment, which was augmented to £25,000 
when, in 1879, he married the Princess 
Louise Marguerite of Prussia (d. March 14, 
1917), youngest daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles. Appointed major to 
the 7th Hussars in 1875, ho became 
lieutenant-colonel of the Rifle Brigade In 
1876. During the expedition to Egypt 
In 1882 he led the Guards Brigade at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, earning a threefold 
mention in dispatches and receiving at 
the same time the order of C.B. He had 
been created duke of Connaught and 
8trathearn and earl of Sussex in 1874. 
In 1886 he received the Bombay com- 
mand, being also r by virtue of his office, 
a member of the governor’s executive 
council and, in 1890, on his return, was 
appointed to the oommand of the S. dist. 
as a lieutenant-general, and three years 
later he became general^ In 1900, when 
Lord Roberts went to S. Africa, the duke 
took his place as ootumauder-m-chief of 
the army in Ireland, and In 1902 was 
promoted field marshal. From 1904 to 


1907 he acted as Inspector-general of the 
forces, and as commander -in -chief in the 
Mediterranean, 1907-9. In 1910 he 
represented the king on the occasion of 
the opening of the Union Parliament in 
S. Africa. Elected master of Trinity 
House the same j r ear, he was appointed 
in 1911 to the governor-generalship of the 
dominion of Canada, which he held till 
1916. One of his last official acts as 
governor-general was to lay the corner- 
stone of the new dominion Parliament 
buildings at Ottawa. In 1921 he went to 
India as tho king’s representative to in- 
augurate the new prov. legislative 
councils of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. 
Made a freemason in 1874, he became 
senior grand warden in 1877, grand 
master of England, July 17, 1901. His 
home was Bagshot Park, Surrey; his 
London residence, Clarence House, St. 
James’s; aud his continental retreat, Les 
Bruy Ore*, St. Jean, Cap Ferrat, Alpes 
Maritimes. A study of ills life, by Sir 
George Aston, was pub. 1929. He had 
three children: Princess Margaret (1882- 
1920), wife of the crown prince of Sweden; 
Prince Arthur of Connaught (q.v.); and 
Victoria Patricia, b. 1886, who on her 
marriage to Capt. Hater Adm.) the lion. 
Alexander R. M. Ramsay in 1919 was 
authorised to renounce her title of princess. 

Connaught Rangers. The old 88 th 
Foot jtvas raised in Connaught in 1798, to 
which circumstance it owed its title. In 
1881 the old 94th Foot was linked to the 
88th under the titlo of tho C. R. In con- 
sequence of the inauguration of the Irish 
Froo State some Irish regiments wore dis- 
banded in 1922, tho C. R. being one. The 
regiment was with ^Abercrombie in the 
1801 Egyptian campaign, and has twelve 
honours for the Peninsular war. It went 
through the Crimean campaign and helped 
to restore order In the Central Prove, 
during the Indian Mutiny. In 1877-79 
it was fighting in S. Africa and again 1899- 
1902. During the First World War it 
raised six battalions which fought in 
France, Flanders. Macedonia, Gallipoli. 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 

Conneaut, small tn., fed by three rail- 
ways, on Lake Eric in Ashtabula co., 
Ohio, U.S.A. The first colony In tho W. 
reserve, it owes its commercial importance 
to au excellent harbour. Jams and other 
canned goods are made. Pop. 9300. 

Connecticut, one of the six of the New 
England States and of tho original thir- 
teen states of the U.S.A. It is bounded 
on the W. by New York, qti the N. by 
Massachusetts, on the E. by Rhode Is., 
and on the S. by Long Is. Sound, the area, 
including land and sea, l>ein£ 5009 sq. m. 
Tho chief rivs. all flow in', a southerly 
direction through gently undulating lands 
of no great elevation at any part. There 
are three rlv. valleys of impqrtanoe In the 
state — the Thames, HousatOnic, and the 
Connecticut — each* of tho rfvs. of which 
has numerous small tribs. The E. of C. 
consists mainly of hills with narrow and 
deep riv. valleys. In the N. the country 
is mountainous, but the valley of the C. R. 
is broad and fertile, being mostly of 
Triassic formation, whereas the greater 


Connecticut 

part of the rest of the state consist** of 
rocks of granite and gneiss. Brownstone, 
which is used in large quantities in the 
cities for building, is quarried at Port- 
land, while good building stone is found 
on Long Is. Tungsten is mined also, 
copper, lead, and other minerals being 
found in places. The climate of the state 
is subjected to extremes of heat and cold, 
while the soil in the N. part is fertile and 
in the S. sandy. There are no great agric. 
facilities, as a large portion of the soil is 
not so fertile as that of other states. Hay 
is one of the most important products and 
tobacco is grown in the C. valley. Dairy 
produce and fruit farms are also a source 
of wealth, and some cereals are grown. 
O. is a very important manufacturing 
state, and its position, together with the 
facilities afforded by its rivs., has largely 
contributed to this end. Its manufs. are 
many and varied, the chief being brass, 
cotton, silk, and woollen goods; carpets, 
hosiery, leather, boots and shoes. C. 
ranks high in the matter of education. 
Yale Univ. has over 1000 teachers and 
8000 students; the Wesleyan Univ. and 
the C. College for Women are other im- 
portant college, *. ! 3 said to have been 
the first community m the world to form 
a written constitution by a social com- 
pact. .Such constitution was confirmed 
by Charles II. in 1662. The General 
Assembly consists of the Senate of thirty- 
six members and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of ‘272 elected for two years. 
Pop. 1,709,000. Prin. cities are Hart- 
ford, 100,200; New Haven, 160,600; 
Bridgeport, 147,100; Waterbary, 99,300; 
New Britain, 08,000; Stamford, 47,900; 
Norwalk, 39,800; and Mori dan, 39,400. 
See O. .Shepard, Connecticut, Past and 
Present, 1939. 

Connecticut River, largest riv. (some 
450 m. long) in Now England, IT.S.A. 
Rising in the extreme N. of New Hamp- 
shire, it forms a boundary between that 
state and Vermont, crosses Massachusetts, 
and finally C. where it enters Long Is. 
.Sound at Saybrook, 30 in. E. of New 
Haven. Its general course is always 
southerly. For ships of light draught it 
is navigable as far as Hartford (50 m. up). 
The W. trib., known as Hall’s Stream, 
separates Canada from the U.H.A. for 
some distance. The C. is noted for its 
shad fisheries and drains an area of 
11,260 sq. ra. 

Connective Tissue, mass of cellular 
tissue and cartilage, serving to support 
the body and unite its different organs 
and main tissues. C. T. is varied, but it 
all arises from a similar source — a layer 
of embrvonio cells existing all over the 
body. It comprises adipose tiasue, in 
which fatty substances largely replace 
the colls; lymphoid or adenoid tissue, in 
which the cells are filled with leucocytes 
(q.e.); and areolar tissue, which is purely 
cellular. See also Tissue and Tissue 
C9UITUBF!i 

Connellsville, bor. of Fayette co. In 
S.W. Pennsylvania, U.8.A., situated on 
Youghlogheny R. and served by sev. 
railways. Here most of the coking coal 
fOT iron smelting in America is produced. 
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i There are many manufactories. Pop. 
13,600. 

Connemara (the Bays of the Ocean), 
known also as Ballynahinch. forms the 
westermost div. of co. Galway, Eire, 
and is itself subdivided into Joyce co. in 
the N., C. proper in the W.. and Yar- 
Oonnaught in the S. In length It reaches 
for 30 m., whilst its breadth varies from 
15 to 20 m. It is noted for its quarries 
of a green variety of marble. Tourists 
are attracted by its wild scenery of bogs 
and rats,, lakes, and inlets, whilst anglers 
are certain of good sport. 

Connersville, situated on the White- 
water R., 828 ft. above sea level, the cap. 
of Fayette co. in K. Indiana, U.S.A., and 
a centre for three great railway systems. 
Makes automobiles and furniture. Pop. 
12,800. 

Conn Stable de France, name used at 
different periods in Fr. hist, for different 
offices. Under the early kings it was 
applied to a dignitary at court, but in the 
reign of Philip Augustus the commander- 
in -chief of the army was known as the C. 
Such was the C. until Richelieu removed 
him in 1627. But Napoleon revived the 
office in 1804, giving it to his brother 
Louis. It was finally done away with 
when the line of Bourbons was restored. 

Connolly, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Socialist and rebel, was b. near Clones, co. 
Monaghan ; son of a labourer, who In 1880 
took his family to Edinburgh. ‘Devil* In 
Evening News office, worked in a bakery 
and a mosaic-tile factory; then, in turn, 
tramp, navvy, and pedlar. Returned to 
Edinburgh as corporation dustman. 
Joined Social Democratic Federation and 
went to Ireland in 1896 as their emissary. 
Estab. Irish Socialist Republican party. 
Lectured in Great Britain and U.S.A., 
returning to Ireland in 1910. With 
James Larkin, organised strike of trans- 
port workers, 1913. Three years later, 
ns a ‘fight against the War.’ led Easter 
Week rising in Dublin. Captured by 
the Brit.; shot dead at Kilmainham jail. 
May 12, 1916. Sec R. M. Fox, James 
Connolly: the Forerunner, 1947. 

Connor, par., 1 m. from Kells station, 
and m. N. of Antrim, in the S.W. of 
the co. of Antrim, N. Ireland. Pop. of 
par., 4500; area 17,140 ac. 

Connor, Ralph (Charles W. Gordon) 
(1860-1937), Canadian clergyman and 
novelist, was educated at the univ. and 
at Knox College, Toronto. From 1890 
to 1893 he did excellent work as mission- 
ary among the lumbermen and miners in 
the Rocky Mts., and it is on the ex- 
periences gleaned during these years of 
service and adventure that most of his 
works of fiction are based. Of his novels 
the host known are Black Rock ( 1898 ); 
The Sin 1 Pilot (1899); The Pilot at Swan 
Creek (1905); The Dawn by Galilee ( 1909 ). 
His later works included The Arm of 
Gold (1933); Glengarry Girl ( 1934 ); The 
Rebel Loyalist ( 1936 ); He Dwell Among 
Us (1930). 

Connotation and Denotation, words used 
in logic with reference to terms or names; 
The 0. of a term implies certain qualities 
possessed by the object of which the term 
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la a name. Comprehension and Intension 
are words used to express the same thing. 
The D. of a term shows how many parti- 
cular objects the name can bo applied to, 

* extension * being used as synonymous with 
D. For example, when the term dog is 
used the C. of that term implies certain 
characteristics as to sizo, hairy coats, 
shape of the animal, fidelity, and other 
attributes, and it could not be applied to 
anything else which did not possess all 
these attributes in conjunction. That is 
to say, the word dog, when used, calls up 
certain attributes to any one hearing the 
term. The D. of this same term dog Is 
the number of particular animals to which 
this name can be applied, which, of course 
excludes everything not possessing the 
essential characteristics necessary to place 
it in this class. The C. of a term deter- 
mines its D. Thus, when the term dog is 
used it can be applied to all animals hav- 
ing hairy ooats, a particular size r shape, 
and certain other characteristics. If, 
however, the C. is increased, the D. is 
decreased. So the term white dog, which 
adds another quality, namely white, will 
apply to fewer animals, as all dogs of other 
colours will he excluded. All terms have 
D., but proper names, according to most 
logicians, have no C. in that they do not 
Imply any particular attributes. 

Conolly, John (1794-1866), founder of 
the Brit. Medical Association. In 1832 
C., together with Sir John Forbes and Sir 
Charles Hastings, instituted a medical 
society for the improvement of practices 
in the pro vs. — a society which proved to 
be the Brit. Medical Association in 
embryo. In his Construction and Govern- 
ment of Lunatic Asylums (1847), and 
Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical 
Restraints (1856), those splendid principles 
are enunciated which have Justly shed 
renown over C.'a revolutionary and 
successful administration of tho Hanwell 
Asylum. 

Conon: 1. Gk. mathematician, ft. at 
Alexandria about 250 b.o. Berenice, tho 
wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, lost her hair, 
which she had dedicated to the temple 
as an offering to secure her husband's 
safe return. C. declared that the Coma 
Berenices (Hair of Berenice) had been 
set among the stars. (See also Coma 
Berenices.) Catullus, who imitates 
Callimachus, wrote a poem on this inci- 
dent. 2. Athenian general, played a 
conspicuous part In the latter half of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the glory and 
supremacy of his native city were already 
waning. In 406 b.c. he was chosen as 
one of the ten commanders who succeeded 
the fallen Alciblades. After the disas- 
trous defeat at AEgospotami in 406 b.c., 
G. was obliged to seek refuge with his 
Mend Evagoras, king of Cyprus. When 
war broke out between Persia and 
Sparta, C., together with the satrap 
PnatzfAbazus, became commander of the 
Persian fleet, and in 394 redeemed his 
former reputation by, overcoming the 
Spartans near Cnidus. But his noblest 
act of patriotism was the restoration of 
the long walls and of the fortifications of 
the PireBUS, and the expulsion of the 


Lacedaemonian harm os ts from many of 
the seaboard garrisons of the Aegean. 
Some say he d. in Cyprus about 390, 
others that Tlrlbazus, the Persian, had 
him assassinated, when ho came on an 
embassy from Athens, as a proof of his 
loyalty to Sparta, 

'Conqueror/ name of many Brit, 
battleships. The most famous were those 
of Boscawen's victory in Lagos Bay 
(1579), of Byron's action with d’Estaing 
(1779), of Rodney 'b encounters with de 
Guichen (1780) and de Grasse (1782). 
There was also a C . at Trafalgar (1805), 
and at the capture of Sitnonoseki, Japan 
(1864). A Dreadnought of this name 
was built In 1911-12. 

Conouest (Lat. congueri, to obtain). In 
Scottish law, heritable property which 
came into the possession of the deceased 
by purchase, gift, or in any other way 
unconnected with his capacity of heir, 
from a stranger, or from a relative to 
whom he would not by law have suc- 
ceeded, Is called C. But the distinction 
between O. and heritage proper has been 
rendered devoid of practical significance 
since the Conveyancing Act, 1874, pro- 
vided that tho fees of C. should descend 
in all respects In the same way as fees of 
heritage. 

Conquistador®* (Sp., conquerors), col- 
lective term for the Sp. conquerors of 
America. The title is applied especially 
to the great leaders who conquered the 
natives of Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
of Sp. America, such os Cort6s, Bilbao, 
Almagro, and Pizarro. 

Conrad I. ( d . 918), Ger. king, came to 
tho throne in a.d. 911 as the direct line of 
tho Carlo vingi ana was extinct. He be- 
longed to a distinguished Franconian 
family and was related to King Arnulf. 
His reign was a wearisome succession of 
wars. Both the Magyars and Normans 
from without and tho stein-duchies from 
within effectively opposed his schemes of 
unification, and later the Bavarians and 
Swabians waged continuous and equal 
warfare with him. C. tried in vain to get 
possession of Lorraine, and could make 
no headway against Henry the Fowler of 
Saxony, whom he ended by naming his 
successor. 

Conrad II. (c. 990-1039), emperor of the 
Holy Rora. Empire, and fountler of the 
Franconian line, was a descendant of 
Otto the Great. In 1024, on the death 
of Henry II., C. was crowned king by his 
chief supporter, Aribo, archbishop of 
Mainz ; but there were many who disputed 
his sway. The death of Boleslaus, the 
duke of the Poles, in 1025’ removed one 
of his enemies. In the following year C. 
assumed the Lombard crown at Milan, and 
after defeating the inhab. of Pavia and 
Ravonna, was crowned emperor at Rome 
in 1027 by Pope John XIX. In 1032 he 
acquired Lusatla, having worsted Mesis- 
laus, duke of the Poles, in sev. engage- 
ments, and the next year he was duly 
crowned king of Burgundy at Peterlingen. 
After putting an end to the border ravages 
of the Bohemians and other Slavonic 
tribes be again crossed to Italy in 1036. 
Here he Issued an edict by which in future 
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the principle of heredity was to apply also 
to land held by the small vassals. Ills son 
Henry, who received Burgundy during 
his father’s lifetime, afterwards became 
emperor as Henry III. By his decree the 
law of Justinian supplanted the Lombard 
law in Italy. 

Conrad 111 (1093-1152), Ger. king, and 
founder of the Hohonstaufen dynasty, 
was actually crowned king of Italy at 
Monza in 1128, but finding It impossible 
to make good his claims against those of 
Lothair of Saxony, ho finally recognised 
the supremacy of the latter in 1235. 
However, Lothair d. two years later, and 
in 1138 the Ger. princes, foaring the 
growing strength of the Guelph party, 
offered him the crown. The refusal of 
Henry the Proud, duke of Havana and 
Saxony, to give C. his allegiance made the 
latter’s position intolerable. Germany, 
Saxony, Burgundy, and Bavaria were 
in a stato of continued and hopeless civil 
disorder. Meanwhile Italy was also a 
prey to the disastrous quarrels of the 
Guelphs and Ghibcllines and other 
factions. Thus when war Was declared 
between Bavaria and Hungary in 1146, C. 
gladly seized *hc ; portunity to escape 
from tho endless turmoils, which was 
offered when St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
preached a new crusade. C. joined the 
crusade, but disaster still followed in his 
track. His splendid troops fell victims 
In Asia Minor to tho ravages of the plague 
and warfare and C. himself was stricken 
with disease. Finally, in 1148, he left 
Palestine broken in health and d. at 
Bamberg with no results to crown his 
great exertions. 

Conrad IV. (1228-54), Ger. king, was 
the son of King Frederick 11. Crowned 
emperor of the Roms, in 1237, two years 
after ho had been chosen duke of Swabia, 
he at once involved himself in the futile 
and long-standing quarrel between em- 
peror and pope. Until 1250 ho was 
warring with two anti-kings, and was 
constantly fighting the leaders of the papal 
party In Germany. After narrowly 
escaping assassination at Regensburg, he 
assumed the title of king of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, marched to Italy, captured Capua 
and Naples, and was preparing to return 
home with a large army when death 
overtook hitu in 1254. 

Conrad V., see Conradin of Swabia. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924), novelist 
writing in Eng.; 6. Dec. 3. 1857, at 
Berdiozow in Podolla, Ukrainian prov. of 
Poland then under Russian rule. He was 
the only child of Apollo Nalecz Korzeni- 
owski and his wife Evelina Bobrowska, 
and was christened J6sef Teodor Konrad 
Nalecz Korzenlowskl. Ills parents were 
of the landowner class, and his father was 
involved In the scoret national Polish 
movement. When C. was three his 
father was arrested and exiled to N. 
Russia, his wife and child boing allowed 
to go vrith him under the same conditions 
of banishment. C.’s mother d. In exile in 
1865; two years later his father, a sick 
man, was given conditional parole, and 
he a. in Cracow in 1869, leaving the 
orphaned O. In the care of his maternal 


undo, Tadeusz Bobrowskl. Between'the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen C. astonished 
his uncle by expressing a determination 
to go to sea, a strange calling to people 
belonging to an inland country and de- 
voted to agric. pursuits, but be persisted 
and in the autumn of 1874 he travelled 
to Marseilles to become a seaman. After 
some experience on two sailing ships, he 
became one of a syndicate of four young 
men who bought the sixty-ton Tremolino 
and sailed her on contraband activities 
until she was deliberately wrecked as 
described in a chapter In The Mirror of 
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the Sea (the vol. of Memories and Im- 
pressions pub. in 1906). More of this 
phase of O.’s life is told in the story 
The Arrow of Gold (1919). C.’s first Eng, 
ship %vas the Mavis, which he joined 
at Marseilles in April 1878, and it was 
aboard that vessel that ho arrived at 
Lowestoft two months later and saw 
England for the first time. After some 
coastal trips in another ship, be joined, 
as ordinary seaman, a 4 wool -clipper* 
sailing to Australia ; returning to London 
on a steamship in 1880 he passed exami- 
nation as mate in June of that year. 
From then on he served as officer on sev. 
ships, voyaging to many parts of the world, 
particularly across the Indian Ocean, and 
in and around the Malay Archipelago and 
the gulf of Siam. These are, more or less, 
the scenes nf some of his best-known 
stories. An^ayer’s Folly (1895), An 
Outcast of the Islands (1896), The Nigger 
of the * Narcissus* (1897), Lord Jim (1900), 
Youth and The End of the Tether (1902). 
Typhoon and Falk (1903), The Secret 
Sharer and Freya of the Seven Isles (pub. 
In ’ Twixt Land and Sea , 1912), Victory 
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(1015), The Shadow Line (1917), The 
Rescue (1920), and othors. C. became 
a naturalised Brit, subject on 19 Aug. 
1686, and on 11 Nov. 1886 he obtained 
his master mariner’s certificate. His 
account of his seamanship examinations 
are Riven in A Personal Record (1912), 
which contains, in C.’s revealing yet 
reticent way, reminiscences of both his 
life at sea and his yqnth and ancestry 
in Poland. His hist ship was the 
Torrens, a renowned sailing vessel , 
which he left in Oct. 1893. Because many 
of C.’s stories have a setting of the sea 
and ships, based very often on his own 
experiences, he has frequently been 
regarded as a sea-story writer only ; 
but even those stories most concerned 
with ships and seamen are grounded in 
C.'s deep insight into human character 
and the relation of man’s innate way- 
wardness and weakness to the simple 
virtues of fidelity and courage. In 
stories like Lord Jim , Youth , The Secret 
Agent , and Victory , indeed in almost all 
C.’s writings, the reader is brought face 
to face with man alone agsinst the forces 


of nature or fate, against evil fellow 
beings, or against a flaw in his own being. 
The uniqueness of C. in Eng. Action owes 
much to an outlook and temperament 
peculiar to his origins, and bis glowing, 
convincing writing style to the fact that 
Kng. was not his native language. Ho 
belongs both to romanticism and realism ; 
his descriptions of people and places, 
rich in colour and simile, make one liter- 
ally see what is happening, and, for all the 
grandeur of his language, he can be 
detached to the point of irony. C. began 
writing in 1890 ( Almayer’s Folly), while 
in the Belgian Congo 1 ree State through 
which he travelled to take command of a 
riv. steamer: from ,his experiences there 
he was physically weakened but psycho- 
logically awakened. Years later no gave 
his Cougo story in one of his finest books, 
Heart of Darkness (1902), which evokes 
with bitter irony the tragedy of the lost 
souls, white or black, in that torrid, fever- 
ridden land in the early days of its 
‘development.* Almayer's Folly, having 
been read by Edward Garnett, was pub. 
in April 1895. Encouraged to continue 
writing, C. settled down to a shore life, 
marrying Miss Jessie George of London 
on 24 March 1896; they had two sons, 
Borys, b. Jan. 1899, and John Alexander, 
6. Aug. 1906. His early books were 
appreciated by a discriminating public 
ana praised by eminent writers ; but none 
of bis books attracted a wide circle of 
readers until Chance (1913), which has 
been called the most Eng. of his books, 
yet is essentially a C. novel both in theme 
(the ‘ alonenes* of de BarraJ, the financial 
swindler, of bis daughter Flora, and of 
Captain Anthony) and in construction 
(the shifting time sequence and tbe 
changing presentation from the points of 
view of different characters, including 
the ‘narrator/ Marlow, who figures In 
other O. stories). Part of the action of 
Chance takes place at sea, but there are 
other novels in which the sea plays no 
part at all, or very little part, and which 


show to tho full his power of penetration 
Into the minds and motives of men, and 
his great artistry as a constructive 
novelist. Nostromo (1904), is his longest, 
and in some ways his greatest novel, the 
tremendous tale of political intrigue and 
ambition sot around a silver mine on tbe 
seaboard of a S. Aiuer. republic; and two 
stories of revolutionaries and agents 
provocateurs are among his best; The 
Secret Agent (1907), a sombre, all-com- 
prehending story of conspiracy, attempted 
outrage, and family murder, set, behind a 
quiet interior, in the underworld of Soho; 
and Under Western Eyes (1911), mainly 
enacted in Geneva, wherein the Russian 
exiles of those days lead, in an atmo- 
sphere of ideas and idculs, a tragic life 
of political crime, treachery, and self- 
punishment. His last two novels. The 
Rover (1923), and Suspense (unfinished 
and pub. posthumously, 1925) are of 
the Napoleonic period: set in tho Mediter- 
ranean, some of the characters have their 
prototypes in friends of his youthful days. 
C. lived most of his writing lifo in Kent, 
his last house being Oswalds, in the vil. 
of Bishopsbourno, where his death 
occurred suddenly, on 3 Aug. 1924. See 
H. Walpole, Joseph Conrad, 1916; F. M. 
Ford, Joseph Conrad, a Personal Remem- 
brance, 1924; Life and Letters of Joseph 
Conrad (ed. G. Jean Aubrey) 1927; 
fitters from Conrad, JS95-1924 (ed. E. 
Garnett) 1928; R. Curie, 1'he Last 1'welve 
Years of Joseph Conrad. , 1928; Gustav 
Morf, The Polish Heritage of Joseph 
Conrad, 1930; li. L. M6groz, Joseph 
Conrad* s Mind and Method , 1931 ; E. 
Cranksbaw, Joseph Conrad , Some Aspects 
of the Art of the Novel, 1936; Conrad’s 
Prefaces to his Works, with Intro, by E. 
Garnett, 1937 ;andM.O. Brad brook .Joseph 
Conrad, England’s Polish Genius, 1941. 

Conrad, Michael Georg (1846-1927), Ger. 
writer, b. in Franconia, Bavaria. He 
studied modern languages and pedagogy, 
and taught for three years in Geneva. 
Among his works are: Parisiana (1880); 
Franzbsische Charakterkopfe (1881); Flam- 
men fur freie Geister (1882); Dime Lutetia 
(1883); Lutetias T odder; Pumpanella 
(1889); Deutsche Weckrufe (1890); Gehif- 
lete Masken, A llcrlei Charakterkopfe (1890); 
Von Emil Zola bis Gerhart Hauptmann 
(1902). His impressionist work in the 
naturalist manner won him the name of 
‘the foremost apostle of Zola.* Other 
writings are Totentanz der Liebe (1884); 
Die klugen Jungfrauen (1889); Was die 
Isar rauscht (1889-98); Faniasio (1889); 
Die Berichte der Narren (1893); MajestiU 
(1902), dealing with the relations of 
Ludwig II. and R. Wagner. His dramas 
are Die Emanzipierlen (1888); and, with 
Willfriod, Firma Goldberg (1889) and 
Salve Regina (1899). 

Conrad von Htttzendotf, Franz, Baron 
(1852-1925), military commander under 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; b, in Vienna.. 
Nov. 11, 1852, son of a colonel, served 
against Bosnian insurrections of 1878 and 
1881. A close friend of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. Appointed chief of 

K neral staff, 1906, reorganised artillery. 
1908—9 was for war with Serbia, in 
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1911, with Italy — overridden by Aehren- 
thal, in Nov. 1911 was dismissed. Re- 
appointed, 1912; set pace for First World 
War alter Sarajevo murder. Broke 
Russians on Galicia front, 1915, made 
held marshal. Displaced by Emperor 
Charles, commanded on It. front; was 
defeated S. of Asiago, June 15, 1917. 
Retired, a baron. Wrote mem oil's, A us 
Meiner JJienstzcit. D. at Mergentheim, 
Aug. 26, 1925. <S’ce von Glaise liorstenau, 
Collapse of Austria-Hungary, Eng. trans. 
1930. 

Conrad von WOrtzburg (Wiirzburg) 
(d. 1 287 ), famous Gcr. poet and troubadour 
of the late thirteenth century. Little 
is known of his life, but he seeniH to have 
speut some time in Strasburg, and later 
in Basle, where he d. He was influenced 
by Gottfried of Strasburg, and his work 
reached a far higher level that that of 
most of the Middle High Ger. poetry of 
the period. Among his works are legends 
of Alexius, Silvester, Rantaleon; Der 
Welt Lohn; Die goldene Schmicde ; Kluge 
der Kumt ; two long epics, Der Trojamsche 
Krieg and Partenopier und Meliur. His 
shorter verse r-i'mnoes are better — Engel- 
hart und Engeltrut; Das Ilerzemaerre , 
familiarised by U liland ’s Kastellan ron 
Coucy. Examples of his shorter poems 
may be found in Lambel’s Erzahlungen 
und Schwanke des Mittelalters , 1883. See 
Pfeiffer, Germania , iii., 1867; Golther in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic , vol. xliv., 
1898, under ‘Wurzburg/ 

Conradi, Hermann (1862-90), Ger. 
writer; studied in Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Wiirzburg, and early started upon a 
literary career. He was a leader of the 
new * storm -and-stress period,’ and a 
zealous supporter of the naturalistic 
tendencies of his time. His sketches, 
Brulalitaten and Liedcr eines Sunders , 
appeared in 1886 and 18S7. He also 
wrote tho romance Phrasen (1887), 
followed by Wilhelm II. und die junge 
Generation (1888). His Adam Mensch 
(1889) caused a great sensation, and 
involved C., Walloth. and Alberti in a law- 
suit for transgressing public morality. C. 
d. during the judicial proceedings. 

Conrad in of Swabia, or Conrad V. (1252- 
OS), b. near Landshut, Germany, was the 
last. Ger. emperor of the liohenstaufen 
dynasty, son of Conrad IV. Mis empire 
was exposed to the 'hereditary enmity of 
the pope by a long minority under Louis of 
Bavaria. In 1267. unopposed, and sup- 
ported by tho G hi belli no faction, C. 
entered Rome, but was deleated at 
Tagliaeozzo iu 1268 by Charleb of Anjou. 
Ho was betrayed by Charles and oxecuted 
at Naples in 1268. 

Consaboruin, see Conhutcgra. 

Consalvi, Ercole (1757-1824), celebrated 
It. statesman ana cardinal. By 1792 
he had obtained the office of auditor de 
Rota, a member of the highest civil court. 
C. was wrongfully imprisoned for a time 
as instigator of the murder of Duphot, 
1797. In 1801 ho negotiated the Con- 
cordat with Napoleon in Taris. Bona* 
parte had him dismissed from office, 
1800, being angered at his defence or 
Papal supremacy and independence. He 


was banished from Rome, 1810. O. was 
reinstated in office, 1814-23, and governed 
the Papal states by a most liberal and 
humane policy. Capital punishment for 
heresy and torture were abolished, and 
new laws enacted. The Roms, named him 
‘the great cardinal* for all the benefits 
conferred upon them. C. retired on the 
death of Pius VII., 1823; he was recalled 
by Leo XII. and accepted the honorary 
office of prefect of tho college De propa- 
ganda fide, but d. soon afterwards at 
Rome. See J. A. M. Cr6tineau-.Toly, 
Memoires du Cardinal Consalvi , 1864. 

Consanguinity (Lat. cum, together, and 
sanguis, blood), or kindred, is the relation- 
ship between persons of the same blood. 
This relationship may be lineal or direct, 
that is, the relationship which subsists 
between ascendants and descendants who 
are in a direct line one with the other, or 
it may be collateral or indirect, that is, 
the relationship between two persons, 
sprung from a common aucostor, root, or 
stock, but not descended one from another. 
Laws of inheritance, descent, and in most 
countries of marriage are largely gov- 
erned by the ties of C. They differ 
naturally according to place and country. 
Thus in some of the U.S.A. the C. of 
uncle and niece does not prohibit marriage 
ns it does in France (according to the Code 
Napoleon), England, etc., and — to take 
an example on tho opposite Bide — the old 
canon law would not allow persons to 
marry between whom there was only the 
seventh degree of C. 

Conscience, Hendrik (Henri), (1812- 
1883), popular Flemish novelist, entered 
tho army, 1830-36, then retired and 
became known as a composer of songs, 
lu 1837 he produced the romance In net 
Vonderjaer (the Year of Miracles, 1566). 
The novel De Leeuw van Vlaanderen 
(Lion of Flanders) followed. 1838; and 
Phantasia , a collection of short stories. 
King Leopold became hi-, patron, and 
helped him to find employment in his 
native Antwerp and elsewhere. He was 
especially distinguished for his writings 
on Flemish vil. life, and contributed 
largely to the revival of Flemish literature 
and interest in the language. C. won 
the national prize, 1870, with Bavo 
en Licreken. Other works, trans. into 
Eng., are Sketches from Flemish Life 
(18401: The Good Mother (1852); Tales of 
Old Flanders (1855); The Poor Gentleman 
(1856); The Headman's Son (1861); The 
Happiness of Being Rich (1869); Popular 
Tales (1902-6). See E. do Bom, 
Hendrik Conscience , 1912. 

Conscience, knowledge within oneself. 
In ordinary language O. means the in- 
ward recognition of what is right or 
wrong in one’s own actions, a moral sense 
of consciousness. In ethios, however, 
it has had various special applications, 
or rather in various schools of mora> 
philosophy, been regarded from different 
points of view. Thus it may mean 
simply an ordinary judgment of one's 
own conduct, using the same criteria or 
standards, however gained, as one usee 
in forming judgments about other thing* 
and applying them to one's own actions. 
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It Is in t.Mt.g sense a moral consciousness 
applied to oneself and to one’s own 
actions. On the other hand, it has been 
pushed to an extreme so that it becomes 
an intuitive, infallible natural faculty 
of the mind, a law to Itself. The theory 
that O. is an infallible faculty of the mind 
is ono part of the intuitionalist school of 
ethical philosophy. According: to this 
school, C. as a special faculty at once 
recognises what is right or what is wrong, 
whether the person acts or no on its 
dictates. The part played by C. as a 
prin. factor in an ethical system has boon 
chiefly discussed and emphasised by the 
Eng. schools of philosophy. Shaftesbury 
(1671-1731) drew a close parallel between 
the sense of beauty and tho sense of what 
is right or wrong; as it is a faculty in 
the sphere of art, so also is it a faculty 
in the sphere of action; it is a moral sense 
which determines the value of actions; 
according to Shaftesbury it is mainly non- 
reflcctive. Francis Hutcheson (1694- 
1746) developed the moral sense; but he 
tends to separate the working into two 
parts, one acting deliberately or deduc- 
tively, one instantaneously or intuitively, 
a feeling of satisfaction or dissatlsfactiou 
according as actions are good or bad. 
The moral sense, though acting both 
deliberately and intuitively, is not, how- 
ever, tho standard of judging moral 
actions; that is, the general well-being of 
society, the ‘greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.* It is in Joseph Butler 
(1690-1772) that wo And C. developed 
in an ethical system to its fullest. Ho 
analyses the nature of man into the 
passions or affections ; self-love and bene- 
volence and C. The last is a universal 
principle of reflection, and virtuous action 
consists in following Its dictates ; it judges 
self-love os that which has weighed the 
passions In the balance and decided which 
is to Its real Interest. O. therefore has 
on absolute power, and It is tho law of our 
nature, and virtue consists in following It. 
When analysed further, Butler’s C. seems 
to have no real basis ; it does not connect 
with the will or practical reason. The 
utilitarian school of ethics dominated 
Eng. moral philosophy, and tho intultion- 
ists, both in the moral sense school and 
in Butler’s C. school, ceased to have 
Influence. Henry Sidgwick in his Mctfuoda 
of Ethics, 1374, reconciled the utilitarians 
and the C. or moral school ; the C. or moral 
sense recognises the general good of the 
greatest number as the rule of moral 
conduct. See also Ethics, and the names 
mentioned above. 

Consoience, Courts of, which were super- 
seded by co. courts, were at ono time estab. 
at Westminster and other commercial 
centres by local acts of Parliament, for the 
recovery of small debts, usually under £5. 

Consoienoe Money, is the term which 
is given to various sums of money received 
by tho chanoelior of the Exchequer from 
anonymous pereons who have voluntarily 
evaded their obligations, more especially 
as regards taxes, e to. Thus the expression 
may be aptly desert bed as money paid 
to seore off an old debt and thus relieve 
the consoienoe. 


Conscientious Objeotor. This term 
came into prominence during the First 
World War, and was applied to those 
who alleged that they objected on moral 
or religious grounds to military service In 
a fighting capacity. Special measures 
were taken to deal with them in the 
Military Service Aot of 1916 (see Con- 
scription), and whilst thcro was no 
doubt about the sincerity of the views 
hold by some, there were many who 
found in it a convenient excuse to avoid 
going to the front. Many Quakers wore 
and ore C. Os., but some were found 
in the lighting ranks and gained distinction 
thoroin. Under the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, C. Os. wero to be 
disqualified from voting for five years 
after tho First World War unless they 
satisfied tho central tribunal that they 
had fulfilled certain conditions, such as 
om ploy ment in work of national impor- 
tance. This provision, however, proved 
a dead letter ami other penalties imposed 
on C. Os., such as loss of seniority in 
tho civil service, were later rescinded. 
Provision was made in tho Military 
Training Act of 1939 for the exemption of 
G. Os. on their allocation to some suitable 
form of national service, but only whore 
the objector could satisfy the court of his 
bona lldcs. G. Os. in the Second World 
War were released from further obli- 
gations by the National Service (Release 
of Conscientious Objectors) Act. 1946. 

Conscription. What is termed C., or 
in other words, the compelling every man 
eligible in the country to mako himself 
ottlcient for service in tho ranks of the 
national army and take his place therein 
when necessary, was brought into being 
In modern times by Napoleon in 1798. It 
was adopted by Prussia in 1806 after the 
destruction of its umiy by the Fr. at Jena, 
and In that country the system was so 
perfected that in theory It had, just before 
the First World War, the most complete 
fighting machine over seen. The modu s 
operandi In most countries is that every 
man on reaching a certain age — nineteen, 
twenty, or twenty -one — has to take his 
place in the ranks, and undergo a certain 
period of military training. In some 
countries all those liable and found fit 
to serve are enlisted. This prevailed 
in Germany before 1914 and prevails in 
France to-day. The exceptions are 
mainly : only sons or eldest sons of widows, 
and clergymen, etc. This is not quite the 
same in all countries, as, for instance, in 
Spain (prior to the recent Civil war) and 
Portugal where G. Is in force, every man 
is not directly called upon to serve, but 
each locality is obliged to furnish a certain 
number, and on a certain day a ballot 
is taken, and those who draw numbers 
corresponding to those required are taken 
If found tit; any one can find a substitute, 
and by this means no rich man’s son need 
ever serve. In tho Netherlands tho army 
is mainly composed of volunteers, although 
C. Is the law of the land. There is no 
standing army in Switzerland, but every 
able-bodied citizen serves in the militia, 
which is called up for ann. service for a 
few weeks. Tho best consort pfcive conn- 
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tries have so legislated that suitable work 
is found for the conscript when he leaves 
the colours, and, furthermore, his period 
of service is never so long as that of men 
in a voluntarily enlisted army, such as 
the Regular Army of Great Britain. 
Arguments in favour and against O. will 
be found in Lord Roberts, Fallacies and 
Fads, etc., 1911, and Ian Hamilton’s 
Compulsory Service, 1910. In the First 
World War, when whole nations as well 
as their armies soon became involved 
directly or indirectly in the struggle, the 
voluntary system of recruiting the armies 
of necessity broke down. binder that 
system in England thousands of young 
men at once responded to appeals and 
patriotically left their homes and busi- 
nesses. Others in far distant corners of 
tho earth also returned to Great Britain 
prompted by the same motive. But it 
was only a matter of time when this 
spontaneous supply would be exhausted 
and other measures had to be taken to 
recruit field armies at all commensurate 
with tho vast and growing extent of the 
military operations. In 1915 there was 
agitation in Great Britain in favour of C. 
but Parlian ‘imitated to adopt an 
Institution which had always been re- 
pugnant to Brit, tradition. Lord Derby 
was then appointed to direct the recruit- 
ment service according to a plan which 
Involved an cdeinent of compulsion by 
the introduction of tribunals to decide 
the appeals in individual eases, enlistment 
being a condition precedent, to any right 
of appeal. This method was successful 
up to a point, hut the supply of unmarried 
men. upon which the ‘ Derby Group 
System’ at flrRt mainly relied, soon gave 
out and at length Parliament agreed to 
compulsory service and tho first Military 
Service Act was j>assed early in 1916. 
This brought into operation a universal 
machinery for sifting tho manhood of the 
nation and for hearing appeals for 
exemption. As the war continued other 
Acts were brought into force which had 
for their object the finer ‘combing’ of the 
nation as one source after another was 
drained. 

In tho U.S.A. those who bad closely 
studied tho effect of the w r ar upon the 
man-power of Great Britain were not slow 
to advocate somo form of compulsory 
service os soon as war was declared 
against Germany. In May 1917 tho 
Selective Service Act was passed, under 
which 1,000,000 men were authorised to 
be enlisted for ‘selective service.’ As in 
Great Britain, tho process of passing the 
men through tho medical and physical 
tests disclosed many surprising facts 
regarding the general fitness for military 
service of millions of Amers. With the 
armistice compulsory service in U.S.A. 
and Great Britain ceased. 

In view of the threatening situation in 
Europe in 1938-39 tho Brit. Gov. in 
April 1939 decided to introduce a system 
of oompulsorv military training as neces- 
sary for tho safety of tho country and the 
fulfilment of undertakings given to certain 
countries in Europe (Frauee. Poland. 
Greece, etc.). The fact was that no one 


seriously doubted but that Germany, 
under the domination of the Nazis, was 
aiming at the hegemony of Europe and 
that no time was to be lost In improving 
the nation’s military resources. At this 
time there was Labour and Liberal 
opposition to C., both parties opposing 
the Military Training Bill 1939 on the 
ground that the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, had 'violated* his 
pledgo and that C. was not necessary; 
but what weighed most with Labour was 
the fear that military compulsion might 
be extended into industrial compulsion, 
which, in effect, is precisely what did 
happen in 1940 when, in the face of great 
national danger, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service was empowered in 
the national interest to direct persons to 
various employments. The third reading 
of the Military Training Bill 1939 was 
carried by 283 votes to 133. The general 
council of the T.U.C. co-operated with 
the gov., and the T.U.C. , while still 
condemning compulsory military training, 
authorised trade unionists to serve on 
committees and tribunals to be set up 
under the Bill, Under Acts passed in 
1939 and 1940 the gov. conscribed men 
between twenty and forty -one, for both 
military and industrial service and women 
between twenty and thirty for industrial 
service. It was at liberty, under the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1940. to go 
oven beyond these limits, but it preferred 
not to do so without receiving express 
permission from Parliament. For this 
purpose Mr. Churchill, on Dec. 2, 1939, 
moved in the Commons that the obligation 
for national service should be extended 
to include the resources of woman-power 
and man-power still available. The 
reason for tho crisis was that the great 
supply plants had now largely been built 
and it was urgent that they should be 
fully staffed. Among changes he now 
proposed were to raise the nige limit for 
military ser\ ice from forty-or>t to fifty -one 
and to lower the minimun’ limit from 
twenty to eighteen and a half, at the 
same timo making recruits of nineteen 
liable for service abroad. Boys an.d girls 
between sixteen and eighteen were also 
to bo registered, with a view to enrolment 
in various youth organisations. Re- 
garding women, the gov. proposed to take 
powers to draft unmarried women be- 
tween 1 wenty and thirty not only in 
industry, but also, under certain limi- 
tations, iuto tho women’s auxiliary 
forces, viz. Women’s Royal Naval 
Reserve, the Women's Auxiliary Air 
Force, and tho Auxiliary Territorial 
Service. On Doc. 9 the minister of 
labour moved the second reading of the 
new Notional Service Bill which embodied 
the proposals outlined by Mr. Churchill. 
National service under this Bill included 
service in ■ *«o armed forces, civil defence, 
and industry. Civil defenoe included the 
Police War Reserve, the National Fire 
Servico, and the Civil Defenoe Reserve, 
but the minister of home security could 
add any organisation he deemed fit. The 
idea or conscribing women for military 
service was repugnant to some members. 
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and an amendment was moved to exclude 
them from the scope of the Bill; but this 
was rejected without a div. and the 
Bill passed its remaining stages without 
opposition. Under legislation enacted 
bofore Sept. 1939, power existed in 
Australia and in the Union of S. Africa to 
require all men to render military service 
in time of war. Similar legislative 
provision was made in Canada and New 
Zealand after Sept. 1939. Men were 
called up under these provisions in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In 1945 they were no longer being called 
up in Canada or New Zealand and only 
boys tif eighteen were then being called up 
In Australia. Powers were also taken 
in muny other parts of the empire to 
call up men for military serv ice and were 
used in varying degrees. 

The National Service Act, 1917, intro- 
duced a acheino of compulsory service 
in the armed forces for all male Brit, 
subjects between the age.-> of eighteen and 
twenty -six, to operate from Jan. 1, 1949, 
by which date the existing transitional 
arrangements had ended. National ser- 
vice men, or, in other words, conscripts, 
serve eighteen months whole time or with 
the colours, and five and a half years In the 
reserve, with a period of ann. training. 
The Act will run until Jan. 1, 1954. The 
numbers of men of eighteen available in 
the first five years of the scheme arc: 
1949, 204,000; 1950. 210,000; 1951, 

200,000; 1952-53, 210,000. 

In the U.H.A. President Roosovelt on 
May 30, 1940 stressed the necessity of 
undertaking immediately ‘the training 
And retraining of their people, especially 
youth, for employment in industry and 
tn the services of the army and navy.’ 
A Bill for selective training and military 
service, sponsored by the National 
Emergency Committee, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Burke ami by 
Representative Wadsworth in the other 
House on June 20 (1940). It proponed 
registration of all men from eighteon to 
sixty-five, numbering 40,000,000, of 
whom men between twonty-ono and 
forty-five would be eligible for eight 
months’ compulsory military training, 
those chosen boing selected by lot. Both 
■Gen. Marshall, chief of staff, and war 
secretary Stimson advocated compulsory 
military service as soon as possible. The 
Burke- Wadsworth Bill, however, made 
such slow progress in the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee that Roosevelt declared 
(Aug. 2) that he favoured a selective 
training Bill and described C. as the 
fairest and most effective means of 
obtaining man-power. Ho said that the 
thirteen months* leeway in 1917-18 during 
which the U.S.A. had been luckily able to 
build up ap army of 4,000,000 men 
without attack from a foreign power 
would never happen again. The National 
Defence Advisory Commission supported 
the Military Training Bill, which was at 
length passed (with amendments) by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee on 
Aug. 5. Amendments restricted the 
registration age from twenty-one to thirty- 
one years of age, in place of from eighteen 


to sixty-four, which would have affected 
over 40,000,000 men. With the restricted 
age-groups n total of 12,000,000 were 
affected, but deducting workers in 
essential industries and agriculture and 
men with dependants, only 4,500,000 
remained for immediate selection. Tho 
Bill was enacted on Oct. 19 (1940). The 
debate on the Bill in Congress made only 
slow progress owing to opposition from 
the isolationist block. In the House of 
Representatives tho Military Affairs 
Committee adopted C. os applying to all 
men between twenty -one and forty-five 
and omitting any provision for the C. of 
industry. Final approval was given to 
the Bill in tho House on 8ept. 7, alter it 
had reaffirmed an amendment to defer its 
operation for sixty days. But in the 
Conference Committee of both Houses, 
unanimous agreement was reached on 
Sept. 13 on the mam controversial points, 
including tho deferment amendment, 
which was dropped, thereby enabling the 
first 400.000 men to be called up as soon 
as the registration machinery was ready. 
Tho conference adopted amended pro- 
visions for the C. of industrial plant to the 
effect that a manufacturer must accept 
a, ml execute on 'fair and just’ terms 
orders for national defence materials 
when called upon to do so by the Presi- 
dent. The conference report was finally 
approved by botli Houses on Sept. 14. 
Tho great majority of Democrats sup- 
ported the measure, whilst the Republi- 
cans opposed it by two to one. On 
Sept, lti President Roosevelt signed tho 
Bill. 

Consecration. The solemn appropria- 
tion of dedication of anything to the 
service of God. In modern times, tho C. 
of tho clergy is called ordination except in 
the case of bishops. For members of 
religious orders if is named profession. 
When applied to temples and churches it is 
termed dedication. Undor the Jewish 
theocracv not only men and beasts were 
consecrated to the Lord, but also houses, 
fields, and the walls of Jerusalem (Leviti- 
cus xxvii.; Nchemiah xil. 27). At the 
exodus from Egypt, tho first-born males in 
Israel, whether of man or beast, wore 
sanctified to God, i.e., were consecrated or 
devoted to Him — the boasts for sacrifice, 
the children for redemption (Exodus xiii.). 
In Christian ecclcslology C. is resolvable 
into ( 1 ) tho dedication of persons or tilings 
to the servico of God with appropriate 
ceremonies; (2) the formal declaration 
that in consequence ot being devoted to 
God, they are now ' Bacrod. In this 
context, O. is understood to change, not 
tho nature of the thin#, but only the use 
of it. With respect to tho C. of the 
eiichftrlstlc bread and wfoe, Rom Catholics, 
maintain that a complete change Is 
effected in the thing consecrated. The 
term C. is used in various special services: 
viz. of the consecrating of bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and In the Church of 
Rome, of the C. of altars, chalices, patens, 
etc., but specially of the consecrating of 
churches. Christianity had prevailed for 
some time before separate buildings were 
erected for dlvino worship; when separate 
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buildings were erected, simple rites of C. 
followed, and then, by the time of 
Constantine, these rites had developed 
int-o numerous and imposing ceremonies. 
This is still the case in the Church of 
Rome. 

In England, the legal effect of the C. 
of a church by a bishop is that none but 
the worship of the Estab. Church can be 
permitted within its wall or precincts. 
As to burial grounds see Burial Acts. 

Consecutive (Lat. cortsequi , to follow), 
term in music applied to recurring 
intervals, especially to the progression of 
parallel fifths or octaves, which are 
forbidden by the strict rules of harmony 
in part -writing. There are certain excep- 
tions in modern music. 

Conseguina, see Cohkuuina. 

Consent. In criminal law proof of C. 
on a charge of rape would acquit the 
prisoner on that charge. C. is no defence 
to a charge under the Incest Act, 1908, 
nor to the abuse of a female luuatic. or to 
a charge of indecent assault on any young 
person under the ago of thirteen. In the 
Scots law of contract, following the Rom. 
law of consensual contracts, some 
contracts binding by mere C. 

without other formalities. Such con- 
tracts include partnership agreements, 
sale, barter, location (hire), and man- 
datum (bailment). For its legal conno- 
tation as a synonym for collusion in the 
law of divorce, see ( -ollukion. 

Conservation, Soil, see EROSION ; SOIL, 
Fertility of. 

Conservative Club. This was a Tory 
club, first founded in London in 184U, 
with ins headquarters at 74 St. James's 
Street. Since 1832 associations known as 
Constitutional or ( \ multiplied throughout 
the country, and eight years later Lbo 
first regular club was formed. 

Conservative Cookery, sec under 
COOKERY, 

Conservative Party, name of one of the 
three chief Brit, political parties. The 
name implies that the essential character- 
istic is that its purpose or tendency is to 
maintain and preserve existing insti- 
tutions. H was first given by J. W. 
Oroker in the Quarterly J\teieu\ Jon. 1833, 
as a more appropriate term than Tory 
( q.v .). It was not at first welcomed by 
members of the party. The disruption of 
the Liberal party nfc Gladstone’s first 
Homo Rule Bill led first to the formation 
of the Liberal Unionist party, the name 
adopted by tboso Liberals who dissented 
from the policy; when these joined with 
the Cb. in Lord Salisbury’s first gov., the 
name Unionist war used for both wings of 
the now party. In 1912 the two separ- 
ate party organisations coalesced, and 
Unionist became the formal accepted 
name for the former Liberal Unionist and 
C. 1*8. but with the grant of dominion 
status to Ireland (see Irish Fines Static) 
the alternative name Unionist has been 
dropped. The hist, of the modern O. P. 
begins approximately witli the re- 
organisation of the Tory party by 
Disraeli late In the forties of the last 
century. The 0. P. are the lineal 
descendants of the Tory party as re- 


modelled by Disraeli, who may be 
regarded as the founder of modern 
Conservatism, but as modified by the 
inclusion of Liberals under Joseph 
Chamberlain and the late duke of Devon- 
shire, who both refused to follow Glad- 
stone on Irish Home Rule. This fusion 
of Liberal and G. is significant in that it 
tends to support the criticism that in some 
essentials, whether of foreign or domestic 
policy, there is no great difference between 
the tw r o great historic parties, who seem 
to pass and re-pass each other in the 
course of legislative achievement (see 
farther i under Political Parties). The 
hist, of the Tories goes back to the time of 
the Civil war in the roign of Charles I., 
but it is only towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that the party system 
begins to assume a form like that of 
to-day. The Tory party of the eighteenth 
century was long in humiliating oppo- 
sition, a consequence of the Jacobite 
leanings of its leader Viscount Boling* 
broke. Branded for fifty years as 
Jacobites, the Tories were not favoured: 
by Hanoverian sovereigns, whose first 
minister was always a Whig. But during 
the A mer. war the party was re-created, 
Tory and sovereign taking the common if 
illusory \iew that the Amer. colonies 
should remain part of the Brit. Kmpire. 
Thcreafter for the next two decades, the 
outstanding features of Tory regime were 
the Six Acts, passed like the modern 
D.O.R.A. (q.t j.), to meet the difficult 
social conditions following Waterloo: 
and the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1828. Then came ten years of opposition 
until Peel led the Tory administration of 
1812, with Gladstone as his lieutenant. 
It was on the rock of the Corn Laws that 
the party finally foundered; Disraeli was 
opposed to the repeal of these law’s, and 
with Derby, led the Young England 
party, the germ of the modem C. P. (see 
under Bemonhfhsld), and Peel was 
forced, m i84t>, to embrace free trade: 
but eventually the Tory party turned 
against, lmn over the Coercion of Ireland 
Bill, which was thrown out. With 
Gladstone, Peel then went over to Lord 
John Russell's group; the split was 
complete; and Disraeli was left to re- 
organise the remains of the party. To 
Disraeli, who consistently supported Lord 
Ashley in bis factory reforms, is due 
the marked progress in social legislation 
and the lead in imperial policy, resulting 
in drawing the self-governing dominions 
into closer alliance with the mother 
country, which have been the salient 
features of Conservatism in recent years. 
Disraeli’s successors as leader of the C. P. 
were the Marquess of Salisbury (q.v.), 
Mr. (later Earl) Balfour (q.v.), Mr. Bonar 
Law uj.r.) aud Mr. Stanley Hater Earl) 
Baldwin <q.v.), the last-named being 
claimed t be more consciously imbued 
with the Disraeljan tradition than any of 
his predecessors. The aims of the C. P. as 
stated by Disraeli are * the preservation of 
our institutions, the maintenance of our 
empire, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the people/ In foreign 
policy 1 Peace with Honour * was the slogan 
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of the party until the time of the * appease- 
ment* policy towards the Nazis and the 
Fascists in the 1930*s, and the party 
claimed to have done more than any other 
party in reducing armaments, and to have 
played a prominent port in the delibera- 
tions of the League of Nations. As to 
social conditions, the Housing Act of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, when health mini- 
ster, is in the line of C. tradition, the first 
great Housing Act being that of Viscount 
Cross when home secretary. Pensions to 
widows and orphans, old age pensions for 
insured men and their wives at the ago of 
sixty -it re, and the extension of the 
franchise to men and women at twenty- 
one years of age subject only to residential 
qualification, are other legislative land- 
marks in the recent hist, of the party. 
In education, the Act of 1870 was a 
Liberal measure, but Mr. W. E. Forster, 
the minister responsible, declared that it 
could not have Deen passed without the 
support of the C. P. owing to the bitter 
opposition of Liberals like John Bright. 
The abolition of fees in primary schools, 
the substitution of inspection for examin- 
ation, the abolition of payment by rosults 
(see under Education) were effected by 
C. govs., and in 1902 the so-called 
Balfour Act, which made so marked an 
advance towards a co-ordinated system of 
national education in all its branches, was 
the work of the C. P. In agriculture, t he 
C. P. claims credit for its de-rating 
measure, which reform was first outlined 
by Mr. Churchill’s budget of 1928 (see 
De-ratinq). Finally by its policy of 
safeguarding (q.v.) the party claims to 
have restored a measure of prosperity to 
the lace, the motoring, and other industries 
(see also Protection). The party suf- 
fered a rebuff at the polls in 1924 on the 
issue of protection when the first Labour 
Gov. took office; but they were in office 
again eight months later, mainly through 
the adroit use made by their followers of 
the Zlnovieff letter (q.v.) and the affair 
of the Campbell prosecution. In 1929, 
however, they met with a disastrous 
reversal of fortune at the general election 
of that year, the chief issue being the 
relief of unemployment. A contributory 
factor to their defeat was the lack of 
constructive effort implied in their much 
derided slogan, ‘Safety First.’ In 1931, 
however, following the disclosures, in the 
report of the May Commission, of the 
deteriorated state of tho country’s finances 
and credit — due, however, only in part to 
the policies of the Socialist Gov. — the 
C. P. secured 471 seats — being returned as 
C. National supporters of the first 
National Gov. (q.v.). They were again 
successful in the election of 1935 — which 
was fought mainly on the question of 
sapetions against Italy in the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. The C. P. in the general 
election of 1935 won 387 scats, the number 
dropping to 358 at the dissolution in 
1-945. In the election of 194.5 the party 
won only 189 seats, as against 393 for 
Labour — 8,500,000 votes being cast for 
the Os. as against 12.000.000 for Labour, 
and 2,225,000 for tho Liberal party. At 
its ann, conference (March 1945) the 


C. P. adopted for the approaching 
I general election a programme of which 
the outstanding features were tho 
abolition of controls and the restoration 
of private enterprise to the greatest 
extent possible. This proved to be an 
injudicious programme, for the nation had 
vivid memories of the inflation and distress 
which followed the previous world war 
and which indoed became aggravated ten 
years later when the unemployed num- 
bered about 3,000,000. The causes of tbe 
Inflation and unemployment could not be 
traced to the acts or omissions of any 
single political party; but it is evident 
that tho general drift of political opinion 
throughout tho world was steadily 
loft-wards in tho closing years of the 
Second World War and after; and the 
apotheosis of private enterprise and 
unfettered enterprise was hardly likely 
to excito the enthusiasm of the common 
man, who, rightly or wrongly, saw his 
economic salvation in the tried and 
untried schemes of tho Socialists. See 
Earl Birkenhead, 1'orytem, 1903; H. 
Withers. The Case for Capitalism , 1925 , 
Lord II. Cecil, Conservatism , 1928, 

A. Bryant, The Spirit of Conservatism. 
1929; Earl Baldwin, On England and 
Other Addresses, 1938; L. H. Aznery, The 
Framework of the Future , 1944; Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke, Full Speed Ahead - 
Essays in Tory Reform , 1945. 

Conservatoire, or Conservatorio, name 
originally given to schools founded on the 
Continent, especially for studying music 
and maintaining its purity (Lat. con- 
servare , to preserve). The Fr. name is 
often used for the It. Conservatorio, the 
Ger. Conservaforium, and Eng. schools of 
music also, while tho form Conservatory 
is used in U.S.A. Tho earliest of these 
institutes originated in Italy; they were 
primarily attached to some hospital or 
benevolent institution. The first for 
which a definite date is given was the 
Conservatorio di Santa Maria di Loretto, In 
Naples, founded in 1537 and among three 
other similar schools afterwards ostab. in 
the same city was the Conservatorio df 
Sant’ Onofrio, noted for its teachers, such 
as Alessandro Scarlatti and Durante. Of 
these four Cs. In Naples, all for boys, only 
two were in existence by the time of the 
Fr. occupation in the Napoleonic wars 
when Murat united the remaining two 
into the Real Collegio di Musica for pupils 
of both sexes. In Venice there were sev. 
Cs. for girls at an early date but these 
disappeared with the decline of the 
Venetian Republic aiid the centre of 
musical training for T$. Italy was trans- 
ferred to Milan, where a large C. was estab. 
in 1808 by Prince Etigfcne Beauhamais. 
The Ecole Koyale do Chant et de Declama- 
tion was founded in. Paris (1784) for 
training opera singers. During the 
revolution the Instltut National de 
Musique was erected (1793), the name 
changing to C. de Musique (1795). 
Among its most famous directors have 
been Sarrette (1784-1814), Cherubini 
(1822-42), Auber (1842-71), Arabrotse 
Thomas (1871), Dubois (1896), and 
Faur6 ( 1 905-20). A still more famous con- 
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tinental institution 1 b the Oonaeryatorium 
at Leipzig, founded by Mendelssohn 
(1843), expressly for instrumental music. 
Other important European Cs. (including 
those in existence before the Second 
World War) are at Prague (founded 1811), 
Vienna (1816), Brussels (1833), Cologne 
(1849), Munich, Stuttgart, and Berlin 
(founded by Joachim (1869). Corre- 
sponding Eng. institutions are the Royal 
Academy of Music (founded 1822, incor- 
porated by charter, 1830), Royal College 
of Music (1882), and the Guildhall (1880). 
The chief in U.S.A. is the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America (New York, 
1885). There are two in Boston (1807, 
1870). 

Conservators of the Peace, predecessors 
of the modern justices of the peace, but 
Invested with powers far inferior to the 
latter. They were the authority to take 
sureties for peace and good behaviour. 
Certain high functionaries were general 
C. ex officio , e.(j. the king, the lord chan- 
cellor (tf.u.), the judgos of tho court of 
king’s bench, and the master of tho rolls. 
Other officers were C. only in special 
places, e.g. the common pleas judges, and 
barons of tho exoii«*i»>er. 

Consett, tn. and eccles. par. (Consett 
Christchurch) of Durham, England. 12 m. 
from Durham. It has iron works and 
coal mines. Pop. 12,250. 

Conshohocken, bor. of Montgomery co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A.. on the Schuylkill 
It., 13 m. from Philadelphia. Pounded 
in 1830, it was incorporated as a bor., 
1852. It has large cotton, woollen, and 
rolling mills, foundries, furnaces, surgical 
instrument works, stone quarries, steel 
mills, and boiler shops. Pop. 10,700. 

Consid6rant, Victor Prosper (1808-93). 
Fr. Socialist, and the chief apostle of 
FourieriBin. He ed. the Phalange and 
Phctiansttre, jours, setting forth their 
views. Having obtained financial assis- 
tance from an Englishman, Young, he 
estab. a Socialist colony in the dept. 
Eure-et-Loire, 1832, but the experiment 
failed. He then founded tho Democratic 
Pacifique in 1845 for the purpose of pro- 
moting his views. In 1848 he was a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
acted with tho * Mountain ' party. Accused 
of treason, C. fled to Belgium, 1849. Ho 
went thence to Texas, and found od a 
Socialist community. La R6union, near 
San Antonio, but the insurrection of the 
South ruined this enterprise. He re- 
turned to France, 1869. Among his 
works are La Destinte socialc (1834-38), 
dedicated to Louis Philippe ; DMcle de la 
politique (1836); Principes du socialisme 
(1847). 

Consideration. All contracts not under 
seal require valuable C. to make them 
enforceable. Tho generally accepted legal 
definition of valuable C. is ‘some right, 
interest, profit, or benefit accruing to one 
party, or some forbearance, detriment, 
loss, or responsibility given, suffered, or 
undertaken by the other.' A specialty 
contract (i.e. one under seal) is said to 
require no G. t because of the legal dogma 
that a deed imports C., a fiction which 
probably owes its origin to the peouliar 


sanctity that has attached to deeds (or 
charters as they were once called) from 
the earliest days of the Eng. legal system. 
No simple contract can be enforced unless 
supported by valuable C. For example. 
A promises verbally or in writing not 
under seal to give B £100 for no C.; B 
cannot enforce the promise against A. 
Again A owes B £100, and pays him £75 
which B accepts 'in full satisfaction.' B 
can, none the less, sue A for the remaining 
£25, though it would be otherwise if A 
had paid £75 and given In addition some 
article, however trifling, by way of C. 
Cs. are sometimes divided into valuable 
and good Cs. A good C. is that of 
natural affection between blood-relations, 
but it is not sufficient to maintain the 
validity of a conveyance of property 
against the claim of a subsequent pur- 
chaser for value. C. need not be adequate 
to the promise offered by the other party 
to a contract, but must be of some value; 
it must be legal; e.g. lending money to 
gamble in differences on the Stock Ex- 
change could not bo recovered {set under 
Differences) ; and it must not be past, 
but must be either present or future {see 
also under Executory). As a corollary 
of tho above rules it is to bo noted that 
neither motive nor moral obligation 
amounts to C., therefore, if A saves B's 
life and B afterwards promises A £100 
out of gratitude, A cannot recover the 
monev from B or out of B’s estate. 
Lasrly C. must move from the promisee, 
which may be differently expressed by 
saying that no stranger to the C. can 
take advantage of a contract though 
made for his benefit {see under Contract). 
Set Sir W. R. Anson, Principles of the 
English Law of Contract , 1884. 

Consignment, commercial term used of 
the dispatching of goods for delivery to a 
purchaser; It is particularly used in the 
shipping of goods; the person dispatching 
goods is tho consignor, and the person to 
whom they are dispatched is the con- 
signee. See Bill of Lading 

Consistory Courts, which wore founded 
by William I., now exist in overy diocese 
of England. They are eccles. courts con- 
trolled by chancellors appointed by a 
bishop or archbishop. Their business is 
now almost restricted to the dispensing 
of faculties for which application is still 
made according to forensic procedure. 
Until the Act of 1857 they assisted in 
exercising jurisdiction over testamentary 
and matrimonial disputes. By an Aot 
of 1 892 a clergyman accused of Immorality 
may be tried in a consistory court. 

Consolato del Mare, see Consulate or 
the Sea. 

Consolidated Fund. The fund of the 
national exchequer comprising tho pro- 
duce of the extraordinary revenues of the 
Crown. The fund was so named from 
tho fact i v*t it waa consolidated out of 
what previously hod constituted distinct 
funds — the aggregate, the general, and 
the S. Sea funds. It was first formed in* 
1786, and afterwards by the 56 George 
III. c. 98, the Irish exchequer was amal- 
gamated with it, and It then became the 
O. F. of tho United Kingdom, the whole 
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fund being pledged in the first place for 
the payment of the interest of the national 
debt* and then in reduotion of the capital. 
But before any part of the revenue can 
be so appropriated. Parliament raises out 
of it an ann. sum for the maintenance of 
the royal household and the civil list. 
The extraordinary revenue which goes to 
make up the C. F. is either permanent or 
annual. The ann. revenue is supplied by 
taxes annually, and in theory at least, 
temporarily imposed, e.g. income tax; 
and it may vary from year to year. The 
revenue paid into the C. F. may be said 
to comprise the following: Customs ( q.v .), 
excise (Q.v.), death duties ( q.v .), stamp 
duties, land tax, inhabited house duty, 
income tax, income from Crown lands 
( 4 . 17 .), Suez Canal shares, post office 
receipts, and miscellaneous heads of 
taxation. These various taxes are all 
paid to the gov/s credit at the Bank of 
England, and may not be paid out except 
by statutory authority. See Sir W. R. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution , 
1886-92. 

Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 
This company was formed in 1892 by the 
amalgamation of other similar under- 
takings, of which Cecil Rhodes (q.v.) was 
the leading spirit. It originated as the 
<4oldfields of S. Africa Company, formed 
by Cecil Rhodes and Charles Rudd to 
exploit concessions given by Lobengula, 
the famous Mat&bele king. 

Consolidation Acts, or Consolidation of 
Statutes, species of codification, or digest. 
The avowed object of a Consolidating Act 
is to Incorporate in one repealing Act all 
the existing law on any one topic, together 
with necessary amendments, but other- 
wise without making any change in the 
pre-existing law whether statute or 
common law. Many C. A., however, 
either from faults Inherent in draughts - 
tnanship, or from the difficulty of giving 
adequate expression to ill-considered 
amendments, fall short of accomplishing 
this ideal; and, further, many sections 
being really based upon the rationed 
decidendi (principles of decision) of re- 
ported oases either do not give effect to 
the spirit of the decision, or fail of univer- 
sal application, either because the decision 
was appropriate only to the facts of tbo 
particular case or because the necessary 
elimination of those facts in the section 
render the statutory language ambiguous. 
Examples of C. A. are the Criminal Law 
Consolidation Acts, 1861, Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882; The Sale of Goods Act, 
1893; Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1929; Children Acts, 1908-33. 

Console, term commonly used to denote 
a considerable portion of the national 
•debt of Great Britain, but more correctly 
known as the 3 per cent consolidated 
annuities (see under Consolidated Fund). 
An Act passed in 1731 consolidated certain 
perpetual and lottery annuities bearing 
interest at 3 per cent, and these consoli- 
dated annuities formed the basis of the 
O. The Interest on C. was reduced by 
an Act of 1883 to 21 per cent, and In 1905 
it was further reduced to 21 per cent. 
The value of these C. when first issued 


against existing securities was £9,127,812, 
but this amount was increased later to 
over £400,000,000. By 1888 this figure 
had been reduced by purchase in the 
markot and by conversions into termin- 
able annuities to £322,681,000. lu 1889 
Mj*. Goscben, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, redeemed this large amount of 
stock, and the old 3 per coat C. which for 
so long had been looked upon as the 
standard security of the London market 
are fading into the limbo of things for- 
gotten. Since the First World War C. 
have formed but a small part of the total 
national debt of Great Britain. The 
term C. has in late years boon applied to 
certain other securities, such us New 
Zealand 5 per cont O. These are so 
named by dealers on the exchange be- 
cause the word is less cumbrous than 
consolidated stock. 

Consonance, in music, is applied to a 
combination of notes which when sounded 
together produce an agreeable effect, as 
for example, the octave. 

Consort (Lat. consors , partner, sharing 
in), literally one who throws in his lot 
( sors ) with another. In Eng. constitu- 
tional law the term is applied to the 
husband or wifo of the reigning sovereign, 
viewed in a public capacity, as sharing to 
a certain extent in tho royal prerogative. 
The title has been familiar in England 
since it was conferred on Prince Albert in 
1857 by letters patent. A consort is a 
subject of the sovereign, and may bo 
guilty of treason against tho latter. A 
queen consort is entirely independent of 
her husband's control, and is regarded 
in legal proceedings as a feme-sole. She 
has her particular revenue, and certain 
exemptions and privileges. 

Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. Insti- 
tuted for award to men of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines who performed ex- 
ceptional acts of bravery in action during 
the Crimean war. In 1874 it was re- 
instituted for award for similar purposes 
and made applicable to any campaign. 
It is virtually tho naval counterpart of 
the military Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Conspicuous Service Cross, Brit, decora- 
tion, instituted in 1901, to be conferred 
on warrant and subordinate officers for 
gallantry and devotion before the enemy. 
The first recipients of tho cross were 
gazetted on July 2, 1901. 

Conspiracy may bo categorically defined 
in law as an agreement between two or 
more persons to do an unlawful aot or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful moans. Much 
obscurity has always characterised what 
seems now to bo definitely regarded as a 
substantive offence. The difficulty In 
principle lay in the confusion arising from 
the fact that, generally speaking, nothing 
can be unlawful, civilly hr criminally, in 
two or more persons Which would not 
be unlawful if done by ©ne person, or if 
done without such previous agreement. 
The substantive wrong Of O. was really 
developed as an aotion on the case (q.v.) 
or. In other words, was inducted from the 
consequential damage generally following 
on a conspiratorial agreement. Some- 
thing more was required, however, than 
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the mere fact of damage, for damage tion of section 3 of the Act of 1875 and 
sine injuria (q.v.) is necessarily no wrong, section 1 of the Act of 1906, trade disputes 
and the Injurious element was deduced stand above the ordinary law in some of 
generally from the fact that such agree* their probable conseq uences ; for if, in 
ments as were held to bo Cs. were charac- connection with such a dispute, two or 
terisod by some ultimate malicious object more persons combine to do an act which 
or wrongful means of execution. While, if done by a single Individual would not 
therefore, defining C. in the above manner, be punishable criminally, they will not. 
It must always bo remembered that to merely because of their number, be liable 
agree to persuade a man, without unlaw - either to criminal proceedings or to a civil 
jul means , to do something he has a right action. See also Combination. Laws of. 


to do, or to abstain from doing what ho 
has a right to abstain from doing, can 
nover be actionable, although done to the 
prejudices of a third person, and although 
done with a malicious motive. C. as a 
criminal offence is classed by text writers 
under three heads: (1) where the end is 
in itself a crime; (2) whore the means are 
unlawful but the end is lawful; (3) where 
the end is to Injure a third person or a 
class though. If the wrong were inflicted 
by a single individual, a civil wrong only 
and not a crime would bo committed. 
Tbo whole gist of C. is the combination , so 
that a single person could only be con- 
victed If his fellow conspirators were cither 
dead, unknown, or not in custody lor 
some reasoL or v,oh«.<r It is now settled 
law that an agreement by two or more 
persons to do certain acts may be criminal, 
although those acts if done by one person 
might not render him liable to any pro- 
ceedings whatever. It is clear, e.g., that 
numbers may coerce and intimidate whore 
a single individual could effect nothing. 
In regard to (1) above, a G. to commit 
murder is dealt with by a statute which 
makes it punishable with penal servitude 
up to ten years. Unlawful interference 
with trade by combinations and especially 
by combinations of workmen against em- 
ployers form the most striking cxamplo of 
Cs. under (2). Workmen may lawfully 
combine to protect their interest, but 
may not, theoretically at all events, 
interfere with the right of such of their 
class os do not wish to join the com- 
bination. The Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1875, oxpressly makes 
punishable as crimes by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, or a penalty not 
exceeding £20: (a) coercion of a person 
by violence or intimidation manifested 
either towards himself, his w’ife, or 
children, or bis property; (b) persistently 
following a person about trom place 
to place; (c) biding bis tools or othor 
property; (d) picketing, i.e. watching or 
besetting a person at his house or place 
of business, or for two or more porsons 
following a person about In the streets in 
a disorderly manner. This has been 
altered bv the Trades Disputes Aot, 1906, 
which allows peaceful picketing for the 
urpose of communicating information, 
y persons acting In furtherance of a 
trade dispute; (e) for an employee of a 
gas or water company wilfully and mali- 
ciously to break his contract of servioe 
with the knowledge that such breach will 
cause a failure of gas or water; (/) wilful 
or malicious breach of contract endanger- 
ing human life, or tending to cause serious 
bodily Injury or expose valuable property 
to destruction. By the combined opera- 

E.E. 4 


See F. Pollock, The Law of Torts, 1929; 
Sir W. O. Russell, On Crimes : a treatise 
on felonies and misdemeanours (9th cd. by 
11. E. Ross), 2 vols., 1936. 

Constable, Archibald (1774 - 1827). 
famous Scottish publisher, founder of the 
Edinburgh Review (1802). which he 
managed tor twenty -four years. IJe pub. 
Scott’s first original %vork In 1805, and 
gave him £1000 for Marmion (1807). 
Constable & Co. also pub. most of Scott's 
prose works from 1813 to 1820. In 1825 
C. failed for about £250,000. This failure, 
together with that of tho printers, Bal- 
iantyno & Co., involved Scott in tho 
heavy loss of £120,000. C. wrote a 
Memoir of George tleriot , and ed. a 
Chronicle of Fife , being the Diary of John 
Larnont of Newton from 1649-72 (1810). 
He purchased the copyright of the Scots 
Magazine in 1801, and the copyright and 
stock of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
1812. Constable's Miscellany was started 
in 1827. See .7. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir JV otter Scott , Bart ., 1837-38 ; 
T. Constable (his son), Archibald Con- 
stable and his Literary Correspondents, 
1873. 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), Eng. 
poet, graduated from Cambridge 1580. 
He early turned Rom. Catholic, and spent 
much of his time abroad in Paris. In 
1598 he was trying to form a new Eng. 
Catholic college in Paris. C. came to 
London, 1603, and was confined in the 
Tower for about a year for certain anti- 
Brit. act i vi lies in Franco. He was a 
friend of Sidney, llaringtou. and Bolton 
Ills Diana: the Praises of his Mistress in 
certaine sweets sonnets by IJ. C., was pub.. 
1592, and is a series of twenty-three 
sonnets, praised by Jot son and others. 
O. hLso wrote sixteen Spirituall Sonn cites 
to the Honour of God and hys Sayntes , by 
II. O. (these were iirst printed by T. 
Park from MS. iu 1815), and The Shep- 
heard’s Song of Venus and Adonis, In 
England's Helicon (1600). W. C. Hazlitt 
collected his works in 1859. See T. 
VVarton (the younger). The History of 
English Poetry , 1774-78. 

Constable, John (1776-1837), Eng. 
landscape painter, was the son of a mUl- 
owner of K. Borgnolt, Suffolk. Even In 
the days when he attended Dedham 
Grammar School all his spare hours were 
devoted to painting. Thus, although he 
was nt fl:- 4 sent to work In the windmill, 
his father * )ou yielded to his passion for 
art, which had been fostered by his friend- 
ship with Sir George Beaumont, and by 
his study of Claude's * Hagar and Tshmael,* 
and in 1795 allowed him to go to London 
to consult Joseph Fa ring ton, R.A., whoso 
modern fame has been established by 

G 
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the discovery of liis MS. diary Ju 1921. ituysdael and imitating the technique of 
The Anal result of this visit, during Girtin, Gainsborough, and the old Dutch 
which ho was taught etching by J. T. masters. This period of apprenticeship 
Smith io.v.). was that in 1799 he lasted till 1806, the year of his visit to 
entered the Royal Academy sohools, and the Eng. lakes. The altar-piece which he 
definitely ombraoed the career of painting, executed in 1804 for Brantham church is 
Three years later ho exhibited for the first in the manner of Benjamin West, at that 
time at the academy. In 1 8 1 6 ho married time president of the Royal Academy, find 
Mary Bieknell, after a weary period of a kind patron to C. From 1806 to 1809 
waiting due to the opposition of her rela- he was for the most part engaged In copy- 
tives. The year 1819 is important not ing portraits by Hoppner and Reynolds, 
only as the date of ills election as an and seriously studiod the science of 
associate of the Royal Academy, but also oil-painting. The turning-point in his 
as that in which he received £8000 in career was his exhibition of * Dedham 

Vale’ in 1811, in which ho first gave his 
talent free scope and began to develop his 
striking originality. C. was thus a long 
while reaching his artistic maturity, ltis 
range of subjects was limited, being mostly 
restricted to the scenery of {Suffolk, 
Salisbury, Hampstead, and Brighton, but 
he really knew tho old mills and rustic 
bridges, the great trees and the torrents, 
the corn-fields, and above all the skies 
that he depicted. His experience as a 
miller must have taught him to study the 
clouds: at least he iH unequalled in his 
presentation of tho sky in April before a 
heavy shower, or of the lowering clouds 
that presage the storm’s approach. 
Truthfulness is the salient feature In his 
detail, his broad composition and his 
atmospheric effects. IUs pictures seem 
to breathe the life of the farmyard and 
the fields. Their fresh, natural colours 
are not the least of their merits. In his 
vivid tones O. was following the example 
of Rubens and Claude, so that it Is untrue 
to regard him, as was not infrequently 
done, in the light of an opponent of the 
old masters. ,Jt seems that the Im- 
pressionist school learnt from C. the fine 
effects of splashes of warm colour. But 
(Vs reputation rests not on the pecu- 
liarities of his technique, but on his 
faithful portrayal of the beauties of Eng. 
landscape and rustic life, and especially 
of the light-and-shade effects of rain 
clouds through which tho sun’s rays are 
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have been blinded to the true greatness 
legacies — a timely gift which considerably of (3. High prices are given for his pic- 
relieved his monetary anxieties. Two tures. Thus ‘Dedham Mill* was sold in 
years later he gained a gold medal at tho 1848 for £550; and a free study in pencil 
Paris Salon for his splendid picture ‘The hv (J. for bis picture ‘The Leaping Horse' 
Hay Wain/ and Ih 1825 lie won another at was sold in the same year for £40. The 
tho Lille exhibition for his ‘White Horse.’ mezzotints of David Lucas (1855) are 
His financial position was finally ©stab, in among the finest engravings after C. 
1828 by an inheritance of £20,000 from Among his many pictures are ‘The Leap- 
Mr. Bieknell, but any gratification he Ing Horse’ (1825), perhaps his master- 
might derive from this gift was at once piece: ‘The Cornfield ; (1827); ‘Dedham 
swallowed up in the inconsolable grief Vale’ (1828); ‘IJndleigh Castle* (1829); 
which he felt at tho loss of his wife in the ‘Salisbury Cathedral’ • (1831); and ‘The 
same year. He never recovered from Valley Farm* (1835). . See C. R. Leslie, 
the shock erf, her death, and his own death Memoirs of the Life bf John Ccmstalde, 
in 1837 Was due as much to nervous 1843; C. J. Holmes, Constable and his 
depression as to any physical weakness. Influence on Landscape Painting , 1902; 
The great part of his life had been spent A. B. Chamberlain, John Constalne , 1003; 
in London, latterly at Hampstead. Ills H. W. Tompkins, In Constable's Country , 
work may be studied in the national col* 1906; E. V. Lucas, John Constable , ths 
lections at Trafalgar Square, 3. Kenslng- Painter » 1924; 8. Key, John Constable, his 
ton, and Mlllhank. Like most young Life and Work, 1948. 
painters, he began, by observing 1 truth Constable (O.F. cunestable , from Late 

at second hand,' copying Claude and Lot. comes stabuli , count of the stable. 


CONSTABLE 
s self-portrait. 


uomg tLieir oesi. to penetrate, xr. is a 
pity that Ruskin in his admiration of 
Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites should 
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marshal), word of widely different mean* 
ing.s in different countries and at different 
periods in l lie same country : (1 ) In France 
in the Middle Ages theC. of France had the 
chief command of the army and jurisdiction 
in military offences ; he also had the control 
of all matters relating to chivalry. One 
of the most celebrated holdeis of the office 
was Bertrand du Ouesclin. The office 
was Anally abolished in 1814. (2) In 

Fngland the lord high C„ appointed after 
the Conquest as an officer ol‘ the Crown, 
had duties not dissimilar to those of the 
C. of France. For centuries the office was 
hereditary in the families of the carls ot 
Hereford and Essex, and afterwards of the 
dukes of Buckingham. The office has 
been extinct since the attainder (q.r.) of 
the duke of Buckingham in the reign of 
Henry VJ11., although it has been rewved 
ad hoc on such special occasions as u 
coronation, when the earl marshal assumes 
the functions. (3) High Cs. were ap- 
pointed In England from the reign of 
Henry VII. They were chosen at the 
eourt-lects of the hundred over which they 
presided. They were appointed to keep 
the peace in their sev. dists., hut are now 
virtually uL I*dng only Mppolnted 

when the co. justices deem it advisable. 
(4) Petty or par. Cs. were appointed to 
maintain tho peace in manors, vils., and 
tithings when increasing pop. mado the 
duty too onerous for high Cs. alone. Par. 
Cs. are practically abolished by 35 & 30 
Viet. c. 92, which estab. the co. con- 
stabulary, and provided that par. Cs. 
should only bo appointed by the magis- 
trates of general or quarter sessions when 
deemed necessary. (5) Special Cm. were 
often 8 worn in by justices when dis- 
turbances existed or were apprehended. 
Tho necessity for both high and petty Cs. 
has been obviated to a great exteut by the 
institution of (0) tho modern police force, 
which dates from the Metropolitan Police 
Acts of 1831 and 1840, and, so far as bors. 
are concerned, the Municipal Reform Act, 
1835 {see Police). The police lorce of 
each co. is under the control of a chief C., 
who may appoint Cs. and simerintendents, 
subject to the approval of the justices in 
potty sessions. The appointment of bar. 
Cs. is now regulated by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. 

Constanoe (tier. Konstanz), Ger. tu. 
In Baden, stands on the S. side of the lake 
of the same name, where the R. Rhine 
flows out of it about 30 m. E. of Schaff- 
hausen. The tn. is a picturesque one, 
tho cathedral, vvhieh was built about the 
eleventh century, being famous. Here 
some of the sittings of the council of C., 
1414-18, took place, and others were held 
in the Kaufhaus — Jerome of Prugue and 
John Huss being condemned at this 
council were burnt at the stake in 1410, 
and a boulder 10 min. W. of the tn. 
marks tho spot. The Dominican Con- 
vent, now a hotel, and tho tn. hall are 
also noteworthy. The market - place 
contains the house where Frederlok 
Barbarossa signed the peace of C. in 1 18$. 
There are iron and textile Industries and a 
very considerable trade principally with 
Switzerland. It Is connected with one of 


its suburbs by a bridge crossing the 
Rhine. C. was in very early times an 
important tn., being tho see of a bishop; 
it belonged to Austria until 1805, Pop. 
36,200. 

Constance, Council of. This council was 
called together for the purpose of re- 
forming tho church. The Emperor 
Sigismund and Pope John XXIII. with 
many church dignitaries and men holding 
high ofhee in the state sat on this council, 
which lasted from 1414 to 1418. There 
vvi.-re at the time three popes, Gregory XI 1. 
ami Benedict XLll. sharing their power 
with John, ami as the object of the 
council was to secure uuity In the church 
tho only course open was to do away with 
this div. of rule, which was effected by the 
deposition of all three and by the elec- 
tion oi Martin V. The general reform, 
however, which had been hoped for, was 
not brought about, although it was 
decreed that councils were to be called 
periodically and that iu the case of 
schism the Anal decision should lie with 
them. 

Constanoe, Lake of (Gor. Bodensee), 
lies between Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. It is about 45 m. long, 8 m. 
broad, and 1505 ft. above sea level. At 
its N.W. extremity it divides .into two. 
(he N. branch beiug called tho tjberlingen 
Take and the S. the Untersee. This lake 
lias sev. tribe., the largest one being the 
Rhine which flows right through it, while 
among its smaller ones are the Argen, 
tho Schussen, and the Aach. L. of C. 
sometimes lises considerably above its 
usual height owing to the melting snow-, 
but it is hardly ever frozen over. There 
aro two Is. in the lake, Reichennu and 
Mainau, and sev. tns. on its banks, the 
chief being Bregonz, Lindau, Friedrichs- 
hafen, uberhngon, and C. There is also 
a regular steamboat service on the lake. 

Constans I., Flavius Julius <A.I>. 337- 
350), Rom. emperor, youngest son of 
Constantin* tho Great and F n.usta (c. a.d. 
320-50). Mado Cwsar in 333, he became 
joint emperor with his brothers, Con- 
stantine II. and Constantins II., in 337, 
Italy, Africa, and W. Illyrloum foiling to 
his share. Tn 310 he defeated Constan- 
tino, w ho fell in battle near Aquileia, thus 
becoming master of the w'hole W. lie 
favoured Athanasius, who was proscribed 
by the Arums, but was weak and depraved 
in character. He was killed while 
bunting in Gaul by an emissary of tho 
usurper Mugnentlus. 

Constans II., Flavius Heraollus, elder 
son of Constantine III. (a.d. 630-68), 
emperor of the E., 641-68. Ho lost 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Africa to the 
Saracens and Arabs, being defeated by the 
latter at sea, off Lyiia. 655. Ho also 
fought unsuccessfully against the Slavs 
around the R. Danube, and lost N. Italy 
to the I * mbards, 641. His attempts to 
reconquei Italy (662), and make Rome 
tbo empire’s cap., wore futile. He 
favoured the Monothelites, and to end 
controversy between them and the 
orthodox issued an edict forbidding all 
religious discussion. C. was generally 
hated, as cruel and avaricious, and was 
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probably assassinated. I Its son Constan- 
tino IV. (Pogonatus) succeeded him. See 
Abuifeda, Annales. 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845- 
1902), Fr. painter and writer on art. He 
studied under Cabancl. Quite early ho 
exhibited in the Salon; his * Hamlet * was 
bought (18G9) by the Fr. Gov. lie began 
to paint Oriental subjects during travels 
in Spain and Morocco ; his best E. pictures, 
tho ‘Prisoners of Morocco’ (1878), now in 
tho Bordeaux museum, and ‘Tho Last 
Rebels,* now in the Luxembourg, Paris, 
aro sensuous in feeling and colour. He 
decorated later the ceiling in the Op6ra 
Combine and tho ceiling of the Hfltel de 
Vllle, Paris; and dramatic panels in the 
New Sorbonno. There is a fine series of 
his portraits, for which ho was highly 
esteemed, in tho Toulouse museum. Ho 
painted a portrait of Queen Victoria 
which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the year of her death (1901). 
Among his works are ‘Samson et Dali la’ 
(1.872); ‘Mohammed IT.* (1876); ‘Le Jour 
des Fundrallles* (1889): and portraits of 
M. Hanotaux (1898), Pope Leo XTIL, 
M. de Blowltz (1902), and Queen Alex- 
andra (1901). 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin 

(1767-1830), Fr. statesman and philoso- 
pher, was b. at Lausanne of Huguenot 
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parents and settled in Paris at the 
commencement of tho Revolution. The 
Influence of Mme do Staid and Talleyrand 
may be traced in his Milan yea de litera- 
ture et de politique (1829). C. was ex- 
pelled from France In 1802 along with 
Mme do Sta£l for denouncing the military 
ascendancy of Napoleon, and lived for a 
time at Weimar in the society of Goethe 
and Schiller; but he modified his views. 


and in 1814 returned to support the 
Bourbons and constitutional liberty. 
His chief work Is De la religion (1824- 
1830), in live vols. (ho was a rationalist In 
religion); he wrote also Cours de politique 
conshlutionelle (1817-20), In four volfl. 
Ills celebrated uovol Adolphe was first 
pub. in 1816. See G. Ripley, Speci- 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature , 
1838-42; biography in Fr. by Ricard, 
1888; journal intime de /?. Constant 
(covering tho period 1804 to 1816), 1894; 
and Lc Cahicr rouge (autobiography from 
1767 to 1787), 1907. 

Constant, in mathematics, a quantity 
that never changes its value throughout 
an investigation or process (in contra- 
distinction to variable quantities), often 
used, os in the differential calculus, to 
determine a series of changeable values. 
An absolute C. is one whoso value is 
exactly tho same under all circumstances 
( e.g ., any cardinal number); an arbitrary 
C. Is an undetermined G. in a differential 
equation, keeping the desired value 
assigned to it unchanged during all 
changes in the value of tho variables. 
Examples: circular C., C. of aberration, 
gravitation, tidal Cs. 

Constanta, Constantza, or Kustenji, 
seaport, oil the Black SSea, at E. end of 
Trojan’s Wall, is tho prill, port of Ru- 
mania, and exports large quantities of 
grain, petroleum, and livestock. It has 
a flue harbour, opened in Oct. 1910. 
There aro nearly three in. of quays, 
anil a pipe-lino runs to tho Rumanian oil 
fields. The commerce of tho port 
amounted to 2.000,000 tons In 1927. 
Tomi, famous as the place of Ovid’s exile, 
was its anct. name. A battle was fought 
between Russians and Turks at C. in 1854, 
and It was severely damaged in tho First 
World War, being occupied by a Gcrniano- 
Bulgar army in Oct. 1916. In tho Second 
World War the Russians launched an 
offensive in Rumania against the tier, and 
Rumanian forces on Aug. 22, 1944, and 
captured C. on Aug. 29. Pop. 79,700. 

Constants, tu. in Capo Prov. lying 
under Table Mt. Originally an old 
Dutch wine fnrm and founded by Simon 
van der Stel about 1690. A famous 
Capo wino derives its name from this 
place. Pop. 4000. 

Constantina, tn. in tho prov. of Seville 
In Spain. It has lead mines, and the 
trade is chiefly in timber and cork. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Constantine II., see Qonstans I. 

Constantine III., son of the Emperor 
Hcraclius. Ho succeeded in 641 and d. 
in the same year. His short reign was full 
of disorder and constant internal strife. 
Ills death is supposed to have been due to 
the hatred of his stopmother, who is 
alleged to havo poisoned him. 

Constantine IV., Pagonatus (668-685), 
son of Oonstans II. The carllor part of 
his reign was occupied in a campaign In 
Sicily, where a usurper had been declared 
emperor. Immediately after ho had 
successfully put an end to this trouble, 
he was occupied in a struggle with the 
Arabs, who were finally forced to sue for 
terms. Nevertheless, although successful 
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in these two venturer, lie was unable to 
prevent the settlement of the Bulgurs and 
the setting up of a Bulgar kingdom (679). 

Constantine V., Copronymus (740-775). 
son of Leo III. the Iconoclast. A far- 
seeing and capable emperor, who did much 
to encourage trade, restore prosperity, and 
strengthen the empire. Nevertheless, 
owing to his religious convictions and his 
ceaseless persecution of the monks, ho is 
generally described by contemporaries as 
ail iniquitous and harsh king. Jlo caused 
tho iconoclastic doctrines to he uphold 
throughout the empire, and so caused the 
defection of tho papacy, which from this 
time ceases to be dependent upon the 
emperors, and looks for help rather to the 
W. and the Franks. Jlo engaged in 
campaigns against tho Arabs, Avars, 
Slavs, and Bulgars. Whilst pursuing the 
latter campaign ho was taken ill and d. 

Constantine VI. (780-97), last of the 
Isaurian emperors. He succeeded at 
the age of ten, and tho empire for the 
next few years was ruled by Irene, (ho 
empress-mother. Ills mother continued 
to rule after G. had come of age, and 
although ho s r ; -^rl and imprisoned her, 
nevertheless she ngnLi became powerful, 
and caused 0. to bo seized and blinded. 
His reign was disastrous, and during it the 
Arabs and Bulgars won many successes. 
fiee A. Lombard, Elmirs d’histoire buzan- 
tine, 1902. 

Constantine VII., Flavius Porphyre- 
genitus (905-59), emperor of the K., was 
the son of Leo VI. by his concubine Ioe. 
His father had great difficulty in obtaining 
recognition of his legitimacy. Luring the 
early part of his reign the empire was 
administered by tho Adra. Leoapenus, 
with t he iuHuonce of loo to support him. 
Finally Loeapenus was driven into a 
monastery, anti C. obtained real power. 
He was not unpopular, and his reign on 
the wholo was a good one. Ho wrote a 
number of books, and from these wo 
obtain much of our information on this 
period. His J)e A dm in isiratuio Imperio 
was written to aid his soil ltomanus in 
the government of the empiie. By this 
same son he was poisoned. 

Constantine VIII., title bestowed some- 
times on one of the colleagues of C. VII., 
hut generally on the emperor who ruled 
from 1025 to 1028. lie was the colleague 
of Basil II., and devoted himself to a, life of 
pleasure, giving very little hoed to the 
affairs of state. 

Constantine IX. (1042-54), old warrior 
of tho E. Empire who owed his elevation to 
the purple to Zoo, t he widow of Romanus 
Til., whom he married. He neglected the 
defence of the empire, and spent hugo 
sums In erecting magnificent buildings. 
During his reign tho hold of tho E. in 
Italy was practically lost, owing to tho 
conquest of Lombardy by tho Normans. 

Constantine X. (1059-67), incompetent 
emperor who failed to justify tho hopes 
that had been placed in him when ho 
succeeded. During his period of rule 
the empire was fiercely attacked by the 
Turks under Alp Arslan end by many of 
the hill tribes. G. spent the greater part 
of his time in devotion to philosophic 


trifles, and to (he utter neglect of the 
empire. Tho last hold of the empire on 
Italy was lost in this reign by the capture 
of Bari. 

Constantine XIII., Palseoiogua, some- 
times called Constantine XI. (1394-1453), 
last of the Gk. emperors; head to defend 
Constantinople against a besieging force 
of 300,000 under Mohammed II., and, 
though he defended it with great bravery, 
the city was carried by storm, C. was 
killed, and the E. Empire ended in 
145J. 

Constantine I. (1868-1923), king of the 
Hellenes, b. at Athens, eldest son of King 
George I. and of Olga, daughter of the 
Russian Grand Duke C. As duke of 
Sparta, ho was trained in Ger. regiments, 
studying at Leipzig and at the Prussian 
Staff College. In 1889 he married Sophia 
Dorothea, sister of the Emperor William 
II. of Germany. For the disastrous 
result of tho Gk. campaign in Thessaly, 
1897, G. as generalissimo was hold 
responsible: nevertheless ho became 
commander-in-chlef, and so remained till 
1909 ; when the Military League compelled 
his retirement, and ho went to Paris. 
Upon the rise of Veuizolos, 1910. C.. 
recalled, was made inspector-general and 
in 1912-13 ho successfully commanded 
the forces in Macedonia. Tho assassina- 
tion of his father, March 18, 1913, raised 
G. to the throne. He was successful 
against Turks and Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia and Thrace; and before tho year 
ended, his Hominions were double those 
of his father in area. Ho remained 
neutral in tho First World War, but with 
such benevolence toward the central 
powers that Vonizolos resigned, March 

1915, coming back, however, with a 
large pari, majority. When, in May 

1916, Fort Rupel, commanding Struma 
Pass, was surrendered to Bulgaria, the 
Allies began action which ended in June 
1917 in G.’s expulsion. After three years 
In Switzei land, ho was recalled by 
plebiscite, and returned, Doc. 1920. 
He prosecuted in Asia Minot a campaign 
that ended disastrously, Sept. 1922. 
A year later there was an insurrection in 
the army, and C. abdicated In favour 
of his son George, retiring to Palermo, 
where lie d. suddenly of cerebral hfexnor- 
rhage, Jan. 11, 1923. 

Constantine (Konstantin Nikolaevitch) 
(1827-92), grand duke of Russia, was the 
second son of Tsar Nicholas 1. He com- 
manded the Russian fleet in the Baltic 
during the Crimean war (1854), and as a 
leader of the National party opposed the 
concessions granted to the allied forces of 
the Eng.. Fr.. Sardinians, and Turks. In 
1862, when the Polish insurrection oc- 
curred, he was appointed viceroy of 
Poland; and In 1865 and 1878 was made 
president, of the council of the empire, but 
was depn '*d of liiH offices In 1881 because 
of his supposed intrigues with the revolu- 
tionists. 

Constantine, Pope (708-715), waa 
elected to the papal chair in 708. He 
journeyed to Constantinople to confirm 
tho decrees of tho Quinisextlne Council 
at the fnritation of Justinian II. 
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Constantino the Groat, see Constan- 
tin us i. 

Constantine, cap. of the dept, of C. in 
the E. of Algeria. The tn. is picturesquely 
situated at an altitude of 2150 ft. abovo 
sea level, on an entirely isolated chalk 
rook, which is washed on three sides by a 
stream flowing through a deep ravine. 
(J. consists ot the European quarter arid 
the old Arab quarter, which has preserved 
an intense local colour. The work of the 
native saddlers and shoemakers is famous, 
as also tho woollen stuffs made here. It 
has idilway communication with Bona, 
Phihppevillo, Algiers. Biskra, Tebessa, 
:ind Tunis. C. — in Roin. times called 
Cirta — was a city of the Massylii in Nu- 
midin, and the cap. of Kyphax and of 
Mussiuissa and his successors. In the 
Jugurthine war Adherhal was besieged 
hereby Jugurthaand slain iu 112 B.C., and 
the tn. compelled to surrender. It was 
destroyed in a.p. SI 1 . but was rebuilt by 
C. the Great in 312; was taken by the 
Arabs in 710, and by the Fr. in 1837. Tho 
pop. of the tn. is 121,200, of whom 45,000 
are Europeans; of the dept. 2.727,700, 
of whom 70,000 are Europeans. 

Constantinople, see Istanbul. 

Constantinople, Counoils of. Of the 
eight oecumenical councils convoked 
previous to the great schism, tho first 
was held at Nicsea, and the second, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth were held at Constan- 
tinople. The first council of C. (a.i>. 381 ), 
of 150 bishops under Pope Dairiosus and 
Emperor Theodosius I„ confirmed tho 
Nicene Creed and condemned Apollinar- 
ism — a heresy directed against the divinity 
of Christ. The second council of C. 
(553), of 165 bishops under Pope Vlgllius 
and Emperor Justinian I., condemned 
the Nestorian heresy. The flteeu ana- 
t hem at isms on Qrigen, sometimes ascribed 
to tho fifth oecumenical, belong to a 
council held at Constantinople in 543. 
The third council of C. (680-81), under 
Pope Agatho and Emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus, defined a human and a divine 
will in Christ, thus terminating Mono- 
thelism. The fourth council of C. (861)), 
of 102 bishops under Pope Adrian II. 
and Emperor Basil, is only recognised 
as CBCumonieal by tho Church of Rome. 
It condemned Photius, who had seized the 
see of Constantinople, but the Pbotlan 
schism was successful, and no other 
general oecumenical council was held at 
Constantinople. The chief work of the 
C. of C. was in matters of the theology of 
the Incarnation, but their decisions show 
a wide scope. See also Council. 

Constantinus, Rom. serving as a 
common soldier in Britain at tho time of 
Honorius (a.d. 31)5-423). His troops 

proclaimed him emperor instead of 
Honorius, a.d. 407 aud crossing to Gaul 
they captured it almost entirely. Honor- 
ius acknowledged him as emperor in 408, 
to win his support against the Goths. 
C. thon advanced Into Italy itself, hoping 
to depose Honorihs. The rebellion of bis 
general, Gerontius, compelled him to 
return to Gaul, where llonorius's general 
and son-in-law Constantins defeated both 
at Arles. G. was executed by Honorius, 


and tho lattor gave up Britain as part of 
his empire. See Joruaud&s, Dc Rebus 
C Jeticis ; S. le Nain do Tillemont, Ilistoire 
des emperenrs. 

Constantinus I., Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius (Constantino the Great) (c. a.d. 
288-337), (>. iu Mcvsm, mmi of ConstnntiuM 
ChJorus and Helena, first Christian 
emperor of Rome (r. 306-37). Ho served 
under Diocletian in the famous Egyptian 
expedition (296), and under Galorius in 
tho Persian war, early becoming a 
favourite with the army as an able, brave, 
and good soldier, and an object of envy 
to Galen us. C. joined his father on the 
expedition against the Piets, and was 
proclaimed emperor in York by tho legions 
on his father’s death there. Galerius 
only granted him the titlo Ctesar, re- 
serving Augustus for his own Ron, Severus. 
In 307 C. married Maximum's daughter 
Fausta, but in 309 he put his father-in-law 
to death for plotting against him. Gale- 
rius d., 311; 312, C. marched against 
Maxentius. an aspirant to the Rom. 
Empire, who was thrice defeated in Italy 
and finally drowned in the Tiber while 
trying to escape. According to legend, 
C. was converted about this time by the 
apparition of a cross m tho sky with tho 
legend ’Kr towt<.> v Lk a (By this conquer). 
This story is told by Euscsbius, w'ho 
professes to have had it from the lips 
of C. himself, and also with much varia- 
tion in details, by Eactantius and Nazarhis. 
Being now supreme in the \\\, he pro- 
moted order and prosperity among his 
subjects, and encouraged Christianity. 
In 323 lie defeated Licinius, another 
aspirant to the Rom. Empire, once near 
Adrianople, affd again opposite Byzan- 
tium, becoming sole emperor of both E. 
and W. In 325 ho assembled the first 
general council at Niccca, at which 
Arianisin was condemned and a famous 
Catholic creed adopted (Nicene). C. 
transferred his cap. from Rome by 
Byzantium about 328, numiug the tn. 
after himself Constantinople. Is said to 
have had himself baptised in 337 as a 
Christian — having throe years before 
proclaimed Christianity the State religion. 
There is, however, much discussion as 
to bis Christianity or Paganism. See 
Eusebius, De Vita Constantini (trans. 
1845); E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 1776-88; J. B. Bury, 
History of the l Alter Raman Empire , 1889; 
J. B. Firth, Constantine the Great, 1905; 
C. B. Coleman, Constantine and Chris- 
tianity , 1914. 

Constantins I. (Cfrlorus, the pale), 
Flavius Valerius (A.d. 250-306), son of 
Eutropius, father of Constantine the 
Great who succeeded him. In 292 
Diocletian and Maxipiian choso Galerius 
and C. to help them with tho admini- 
stration of the empire, each receiving the 
title Ctesar. Gaul. Spain, and Britain 
were assigned to O. Ho was forced to 
repudiate his wife, Helena, and marry 
Maximian's daughter, Theodora. On tho 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximlau 
in May 305 C. became emperor of the W„ 
Galerius of the E. He was a brave 
soldier, and an able, humane, and Just 
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ruler. He d. at Eborncum (york) daring 
an expedition against the Diets in Britain. 

Constantius II., Flavius Julius (a.d. 
317-61), third son of Constantine ttio 
Great, who by will left his empire to his 
sons Constantino II., C. 11., and Constans 
J. as Augusti, with his nephews DaJmattus 
and Hannibalianus as Cossar and Nobilis- 
simus respectively. On their accession, 
337, C. is said to have allowed the murder 
of Dalmatlus and Hannibal iauus. Thrace. 
Macedonia, Greece, the Asiatic prove., and 
Egypt wore allotted to him. He had been 
Ca*sar under Constantine I. as early as 
333. Throughout his reign ho was at war 
with the Persians, and often defeated by 
them, notably in 348. When in 350 the 
revolt of Magnentius resulted In the death 
of Constans I., C. defeated the former 
at Mursa on It. Drave, 351, and in Gaul, 
353, becoming master of the whole 
empire. Magnentius probably committed 
suicide after his defeat. In 355 C. II. 
made his cousin, the apostate Julian, 
Caesar and commander in Gaul. In 357 
he visited Home for the first time. He 
favoured the Arians, and banished the 
orthodox bishops, Julian’s soldiers be- 
came devote! to .i.io snd proclaimed him 
emperor, forcing him to oppo.se C. The 
latter d. near Tarsus on his way to meet 
Julian, who hecamo his successor. 

Constantius III., Rom. soldier, native 
of Illyria. lie captured Constantiuus the 
tyrant in A.n. 408, and held the rank of 
general by 411. lie put flown the rising 
of At talus, 416. C. married the daughter 
of Honorius, who made him partner of his 
empire, 421. For seven months C. was 
emperor of the W. f hut Theodosius 11., 
emperor of t he E., refused to acknowledge 
him. While preparing to make war on 
Theodosius C. d. at Ravenna. Ills son 
became Valoutinlan III. 

Constanz, or Constanoe, Lake of. see 
Constance. 

Constantza. see Constanta. 

Constellation, group of fixed stars 
conceived generally as representing some 
mythological figure. The stars may be 
regarded as forming the framework of 
those imaginar> figures; thus In the well- 
known N. C., Ursa Major (The Great 
Bear), called also the Dipper, the Plough, 
or Charles’s Wain, the rough parallelo- 
gram formed by four bright stars form 
the body of the imaginary bear, whilst the 
three other bright stars starting in a curve 
from the top of the parallelogram con- 
stitute the tail. The origin of the Cs. 
ts lost in the mists of the past, but it would 
seem that the Chaldeans wore the first 
to give names to groups of stars. From 
them this star-lore was passed on to the 
Gks., and mention is made of sev. Cs. by 
Homer and Hesiod. About 366 b.c. a 
Ok. astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
described a list of Cs. which is substan- 
tially the same as that In use at the present 
day, and his work was versified by 
Aratus, who in his Phenomena mentions 
forty-five Cs. Ptolemy mentioned forty- 
eight star-figures: twenty -one N. of the 
ecliptic; the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
(?.v. ); and fifteen S. of the ecUptJo. Of 
course the ancts., not knowing of the 


S. terrestrial hemisphere, were equally 
ignorant of the 8. celestial hemisphere. 
The S. Cs. were gradually added during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, the chief workers in this field 
being Petrus Theodor! {d. 1596), Bart- 
schius (1624), JleveliiLs (1090), and Lacaille 
(1752). The total number of Cs. is now 
eight-five, and their boundaries have been 
definitely fixed. This very necessary 
work was done by a committee of the 
Brit. Association appointed in 1840, and 
presided over by 8ir J. llerschei. See 
under specific mimes; \rh; Zoiuao; also 
Astronomy. 
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Constipation, stoppage or incomplete 
action of the bowel. This condition is 
bo common in modern tunes that many 
people habitually take measures to 
stimulate the bowel. The chief causes 
are the character of the modern food, its 
mode of preparation, and the sedentary 
nature of many occupations. Much of 
our lood consists of soft starchy material, 
and improved methods of milling have 
eliminated tile harder particles of grain 
which formerly served to stimulate the 
bowels. In addition, the absence of 
exercise results in a weakened and 
amcinic state of the bowels in sedentary 
workers. In order to counteract what is 
practical^ a normal tendency to C., 
therefore, it is necessary to revert to some 
of the practices of our forelm hers ; to eat 
brown or wholemeal bread, oatmeal 
porridge and the like, and to take regular 
and fairly vigorous exerciso. C. also 
occurs as a symptom of many diseases, 
particularly those which have a decidedly 
weakening efiect on the system. When 
the processes of digestion have extracted 
the nourishing constituents of food, the 
residue is projected along the Intestinal 
passage by a series of muscular move- 
ments. and is eventually compressed 
towards the base of the bowel ready to 
be ejected to the exterior. If therefore 
the muscles and nerves of the intestine 
lack tone and are enfeebled by an in- 
sufficient supply of healthy blood, the 
passage of the food residue becomes 
imperfect, and if the s\ipply of fluid is 
also insufficient to promote movement, a 
stoppage eecurs which tends to become 
w T or«o on account of the compression and 
hardening of the unexpelled residue. The 
effects of C. become intensified as the 
condition continues. The retained sub- 
stances act as irritants, and poisons, and 
a condition of auto-intoxication results. 
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blood-stream into all parts of the body; 
tho patient is languid, complains of 
headache and general malaise, becomes 
depressed, and shows the effect of dis- 
ordered health in tho unwholesome colour 
of tho skin, in his coated tongue and 
unpleasant breath. Tho treatment of 
C. aims first at discovering tho cause; 
whether it be a diseased condition of the 
iligestive organs, or general ill-health 
induced by improper food or general 
unhygienic conditions. In general, it 
may be said that attention to diet and hy- 
giene is more useful than the employment 
of drugs. It should be recognised that 
starchy foods and tea are favourable to 
C., and a change should he made to green 
vegetables, fruit, and fruit products. 
Prunes and figs are particularly useful in 
causing renewed action of tho bowel. 
Attention should bo paid to digestion, all 
food should he masticated well, so that 
there may ho no unmanageable lumps to 
defy digestion, and it is advisable to take 
very little liquid with meals. A good 
supply of fluid, however, is essential; 
but this is best effected by drinking 
a tumblerful of water night and morning, 
or even of tenor if necessary. Regular 
exercise of a kiud calculated to move tho 
lower part of the trunk should be taken, 
and should be supplemented by massage 
practised by the patient himself at fixed 
times each day. It is important to 
recognise that tho action of the bowel 
tends to recur at Intervals dictated by 
rhe habits of tho patient, and it Is strongly 
advised that the utmost regularity in 
this respect should be observed, even 
when no immediate result is promised. 
Care and persistence often conquer the 
most obstlnato C, without the aid of 
drugs. The objection to drugs is that 
though an immediate effect is obtained, 
the bowel Is not strengthened, but may 
bocome even more debilitated after 
the abnormal stimulation. Where tho 
patient shows no tendency to chronic O., 
such drugs as liquorice, aloes, rhubarb 
and magnesia, Kpsom salts, and cascara 
sagrada are valuable. An enema of 
lukewarm water is usually effective, as 
also is glycerine administered as a 
suppository. It is above all things 
important, to guard against the condition 
where the use of drugs results In their 
ultimate failure to produco any effect. 

Constitucibn, tu. on the coa9t of Chile, 
situated at the month of the Maulo, and 
is 115 m. N.E. of Conccpeldn, and a 
favourite seaside resort. Some ship- 
building Is done there, and the chief 
exports are flour and grain. A dangerous 
bar exists In the roadstead caused by the 
riv. washing down largo quantities of 
sand. A railway rims from this tru to 
Talca. Pop. 7500. 

Constituencies, see Electorates. 

Constitution, in politics, signifies a 
system of law estab. by tho k>vercign 
power of a state for its own guidance. 
Its main objects are to fix the limits and 
define the relations of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers of the 
state, both among themselves and with 


regarded as a governed body. In the 
countries of continental Europe, since the 
foundation of the U.S.A., or at least since 
the first Fr. Revolution, the Idea of a C. 
has been generally that of a written 
public law, promulgated by the sovereign 
ower. In Great Britain it Is tho whole 
ody of the public law, consuetudinary as 
well as statutory, which has grown up in 
the process of time, and is continually 
being modified by the action of the 
general will as interpreted and expressed 
by tho parliamentary representatives of 
tho nation. A constitutional monarchy 
is one in which tho sovereign is restricted 
in his powers by chambers of tho nation’s 
representatives; the granting of a C. 
accordingly means tho transforming of a 
monarchy more or less absolute Into a 
constitutional state. It has to bo 
acknowledged that. In a general manner. 
Lb© Cs. of modern Europe are political 
systems of establishing tho government 
of a nation by the nation itself, or at least 
by its participation in the gov. As a 
rule tbeso are based on the principle 
of national sovereignty. The first his- 
torical typo of a C.. as expreased in 
Magna Charta, is a direct emanation of 
the feudal system. Later, it was slowly 
amended, enlarged, and assured by 
successive agreements between tho nation 
and its sovereign, and despite tho rather 
Btrango fact that it has never been 
written, tho Brit. C. stands In our days a 
great deal firmer and less vulnerable than 
all the European Cs. for which It has been 
a pattern. Tho Eng. C. rests on a pact; 
it is tho normal and uninterrupted 
development of the principle of respect 
for the rights of corporations represent- 
ing tho nation. Other Cs., notably that 
of the third Fr. Republic, are based on 
the right of tho whole body of tho 
citizens to govern themselves, or, to 
express it in a precise formula, on the 
principle of national sovereignty. These 
two principles differ greatly. The 
necessity of a C. Is accentuated not only 
In all federated republics (most of the 
existing republics are federated or quasi- 
federated), but also in all other federated 
states, such os was formerly tho cose with 
the federated monarchies of Germany. In 
those federated states tho C. has. In some 
way, tho character of a treaty concluded 
between the different, states combined in 
one federation, and thus It is quite 
different from any ordinary law. Tho 
pattern of the C. of a federal republic is 
that of the U.S.A., adopted before the 
outbreak of tho Fri Revolution. The 
other Arner. republics are wavering 
betwocn tho Fr. system and that of the 
V.S.A., but favour strongly the former. 
But there have beeto some still more 
complicated constitutional systems, such, 
for example, us that of Austrla-Iluagary, 
a state based on a personal union, which 
was that of a dual monarchy composed of 
two different countries practically inde- 
pendent of one another, bnt ruled by the 
same monarch. There may also be a 
confederation of sev. monarchies, as was 
I in bygone limes tho old Ger. confodera- 
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t.ion, broken up through the issue of the 
Austro- Prussian war of 1866. Absolute 
monarchies have no Cs., but are in 
certain ways ruled by traditions, 6 uch as 
tho succession to the throne, to which 
every absolute ruler has to submit; should 
ho attempt to alter tho existing custom, 
his arbitrary dispositions would not be 
respected after his demise. These tra- 
ditions, to which a Louis XIV. and the 
most powerful of the Russian autocrats 
had to submit, aro for absolute monarchies 
exactly wlmt the C. is in constitutional 
states. In tho present century, until the 
advent of totalitarianism or the era of 
neo-dictatorships, all modern states 
enjoyed more or less liberal Cs., which, 
however, differed very much in character 
from one another, but might be generally 
classified as (i) constitutional monarchies; 

(ii) Unitarian republic (Franco); and 

(iii) foderal or quasi -federal republics 
(U.S.A., Germany, U.S.S.K., Switzer- 
land, Australian Commonwealth, Brazil, 
Mexico, etc. — though, as is shown below, 
many apparent federal republics are 
really unitary states. Modern con- 
stitutional roouf , v'Mes in Europe, before 
tho Second World War. were Great 
Britain, Belgium, Ilolland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Spain, Rumania., 
and Bulgaria. Most of these remained 
unchanged after the war, but Italy 
rejected the king and elected to become a 
republic. Spain had ceased to be a 
monarchy since 1931. In Rumania tho 
C. of 18(16 (as modified in 19231, which 
proclaimed the state of Rumania as a 
constitutional monarchy, was restored 
by royal decree of Aug. 31, 1944; but 
the king was forced to abdicate in 194 7 
and a People’s Republic was proclaimed. 
Before tho First World War Germany, 
Austria-Hungary (tho dual monarchy), 
Serbia, and Greece were also constitutional 
monarchies, as were also, conditionally. 
Russia and what remained of Turkey in 
Europe. In Greece a plebiscite estab. a 
republic from 1924 to 1935, in which latter 
year tho monarchy was restored. The 
Ger. invasion of Greece In 1941 forced tho 
king into exilo and after tho war he set up 
a regency pending a plebiscite on the issue 
of monarchy or republic, the people In 
1946 choosing to retain the monarchy. 
France is tho one avowedly Unitarian 
republic in existence, but mnny other 
federal states aro in effect unitary. In 
France the new C. of tho Fr. Union was 
adopted after tho war. It provides for 
three organs of government. At the 
head there is a president of the union, who 
presides over the Supreme Couucil of the 
union, composed of the members of the 
gov. and of representatives of the member 
states; tho third organ of government, 
being an assembly of the Fr. Union 
consisting of representatives of metro- 
politan Franco and of the member states. 

Developments since the First World 
War . — Through the world -wide upheaval 
of the First World War the structure of 
many national Cs. considerably changed. 
The three or four prln. causes effecting 
these changes may he briefly enumerated : 
Firstly, the further development of political 
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democracy, a growth that had been going 
on before tho war, but Which the war 
intensified. The fact that tlio U.S.A 
came last but with great effect into the 
war, and was to so great an extent the 
arbiter of its conclusion, led to Amer. 
ideas of political democracy having a wide 
influence among European statesmen, 
when they came to overhaul their con- 
stitutional machinery in tho months and 
years immediately following tho war. 
Tho influonco of the ideals of President 
Woodrow Wilson was immense in the 
two or three years of reconstruction 
immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities, and Amer. distrust of ‘this 
king business’ gave added impetus to the 
republican movement throughout Europe. 
The Ger. (Weimar) O owed much to these 
Ideals. Secondly, there was the impact 
of the feminist movement on Cs. Here 
again the war did not intensify a pro-war 
movement, but the aid that women 
rendered their countries in tho time of 
emergency was sufficient at Its close to 
ensure in most European countries that 
wouien*s franchise should be estab. as 
part of the constitutional machinery- 
France was the sole great European 
country that had made no concession to 
this movement. Next should he noted 
the .effect on modern Cs. of the economic 
repercussions of the war and the post-war 
depression. This received its strongest 
expression in the groat Russian revolution 
of 1917. In all the countries of the 
combatant? victors and vanquished alike, 
the question who should pay for tho war 
was tho paramount Issue of politics, and 
the unrest that ensued on the attempted 
solutions of this problem strengthened tho 
influence of Russia and fostered the grow th 
of socialist parties throughout the world 
(a development which was much intensi- 
fied after tho Second World War). This, 
in its turn, brought about in countries 
like Hungary and Bavaiia short-lived 
attempts to Imitate the Russian revo- 
lution. The counter-revolutionary forces 
awakened by these premature attempts — 
forces like Fascism in Italy, the Magyar 
movement in Hungary (see Hungarian 
Revolution), the National Socialist and 
Helmwehr movements in Germany and 
Austria respectively — were in their nature 
anti - democratic and anti - feminist. 
Where these movements triumphed in 
Europe the general disposition was to 
abolish, or at least to suspend, tho former 
Cs. The Fascists ( see Fascism) in Italy, 
under the leadership of Mussolini ( g.v .), 
entirely re-formed the It. C., the new 
corporate xtato there no more resembling 
tho former C. of Italy than the C. of the 
U.S.S.R. resembles the former C. of 
Tsarist Russia. In Spain the directory 
of Priino de Rivera (q.v.) was content to 
suspend the C., whioh his successor under- 
took to i Mx>re, but after his death the 
country became republic, only to revert 
after the Civil war to a dictatorship. 
For Amer. C. see C. E. Stevens, Sources 
of the Constitution of the United States , 
1894; C. K. Burdick. The Law of the 
American Constitution , 1922; H. C. 

Hockett, A Constitutional History of the 

G* 
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United States, 1939. For the C. of various 
countries, consult Dodd’s Modem Con - 
solutions (2 voIb.), 1909, and Select 
Constitutions of the World (Irish Stationery 
Office, Dublin, 1922). See also The 
Coristitutions of all Countries (H.M.S.O.), 
1938; E. Jenke, The Ship of State , 1939; 
W. Friedmann, The Crisis of the National 
State , 1943; D. Lindsay, The Modem 
Democratic State , 1943; K. C. Whearo, 
Federal Government , 1946; E. C. S. Wade 
and G. G. Phillips, Constitutional Lcuv, 
1948. 

Modem Federal and Quasi- Federal Con- 
stitutions. — Recent years have seen the 
emergence of a strong movement for the 
federal form of C. as offering some hope 
of avoiding the anarchy of extreme 
nationalism (tf.v.). This movement 
seemed to reach its climax at the time of 
Clarence Stroit’s Union Now (1939), a 
welbreasoned plea for the association of 
some fifteen democratic national states 
in a world federation. But many of these 
states, such as Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
subsequently lost thoir sovereign status, 
and in any case this and other schemes 
inspired by W. ideas arbitrarily excluded 
partly or wholly non-European nations 
of great actual or potential strength 
such as Russia and China; while critics 
were not slow to point out that in the 
experience of hist, federal gov., while 
successful where conditions were favour- 
able, was no better guarantee of peace 
than any other form of gov. For where 
there already existed strong common 
interests, common social and religious 
ideate and geographical contiguity, a 
closer constitutional association naturally 
followed as, for example, in the case 
of the sev. Amer. and Australian states. 
In these cases federation merely effec- 
tuated a common desire for such closer 
constitutional bonds os would confer 
such obvious benefits as a common 
defence and common -economic interests, 
while leaving the constituent states as 
large a residuary measure of autonomy 
as was consistent with the special over- 
riding powers of the federal or central 
gov. It has boon well said that the chief 
weakness of federal idealism is that its 
advocates too often assumed that ‘ a 
constitutional and legal device which 
gives shape to a movement for closer 
mterpretation. based on forces making 
for social and political cohesion, might 
itself institute such integration. Or 
they have too lightly assumed that (mo 
link, like that of the democratic C. in 
Streit’s fifteen states, might make up for 
the lack of community in matters of 
geographical situation, defence needs, 
economic ties, eto.’ (W. Friedmann, The 
Crisis of the National Slate). Yet if the 
enthusiasm* for federal union waned with 
the advance of totalitarianism it is hy 
no means dead. Its original Impetus may 
be said to have sprung from the institution 
Off the League of Nations with Its covenant 
(fl.n,) designed to cWk aggression through 
the machinery of consultation and sanc- 
tions and the complementary proposals 
for an organised international military 
force; but with the failure of the League 


to chock aggression federal idealism of 
the kind envisaged by Briand (</.*?•) in his 
dream of a super-Europoan state seemed 
to be altogether too visionary. With the 
| defeat, however, of the totalitarian 
powers of the Axis ( q.v .) in 1945 it may 
be that national Cs. will have to abate 
some element of their sovereign impli- 
cations if the United Nations' Organisa- 
tion is to prove a practicable institution. 

A modern federal C. sometimes, though 
not always, represents a stage in a 
development from a loose association 
to a unitary state. An examplo is 
offered by the development of the Uer. 
Confederation, through the federal Reich 
of 1870 to the more firmly knit federa- 
tion of 1919 and eventually the unitary 
state of Nazi Germany. Indeed, it may also 
he said that the Canadian C., like that of 
S. Africa, is essentially unitary and that 
the only true federal Cs. existing to-day 
are those of the U.S.A., the common- 
wealth of Australia, and Switzerland. 
The Weimar C. of 1919-33 embodied the 
federal principle to some extent. There 
was a div. of subjects between general 
and state legislatures with the residuary 
powers passing to the states. Some 
subjects, like foreign affairs, defenco, and 
customs, were assigned to the general 
legislature exclusively; others wero given 
to general and regional legislatures con- 
currently, but with the proviso that 
general prevailed over regional legislation 
in case of conflict. There was, too, a 
supremo court to settle constitutional 
disputes botwoon general and state legis- 
latures. But there were modifications, 
particularly I»v regard to the financial 
relations of the gonoral and state govs, 
which were inconsistent witii the whole 
federal principle. Of the Weimar C. it 
is hard to say that it is quasi -federal like 
that of Canada, or not federal at all but 
highly decentralised like the S. African C. 
But If the C. of the Gcr. republic of those 
years was quasi-federal it is clear that the 
practice of the general gov. was pro- 
gressively unitary. The C. of the 
TJ.S.S.R. of 1930 seems to merit a similar 
description. It contains a div. of 
powers botvveen the All Union gov. and 
the govs, of the constituent republics. 
But the power of amending the C. is 
vested in the general legislature, the 
supremo Soviet of the whole Union, both 
houses of which arc elected hy the people, 
though the upper houso is organised to 
represent constituent republics and the 
lower according to population; and this 
modification is porhatos by itself con- 
clusive in justifying u$ In classifying the 
C. as quasi ■'federal. ; Article 19 seems 
decisive on this point, for it declares that 
the powers of the All Union authorities 
include the ‘confirmation of the unified 
state budget of the U.H.8.R., os well as 
of the taxes and revenues which go to 
form tlio All Union, the republic, and tho 
local budgets.’ This is evidently an 
assertion in law that, in respect of finance, 
the regional govs, are subordinate to the 
general gov. and not co-ordinate with it* 

I Moreover Article 14 of the C. gives to the 
I All Union legislature such comprehensive 
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powers over almost all spheres of life 
that it leaves little to the constituent 
socialist soviet republics, if the All Union 
sees fit, to exercise them fully; while, 
again, the amendments made in 1941 by 
which the constituent republics were 
given powers in respect of military 
affairs and foreign relations made no 
substantial change in the legal position: 
for it was onaeted that the Supreme Soviet 
of tlio Union had exclusive jurisdiction 
over the ‘establishment of the directing 
principles of military formations in the 
onion republics.* But in any case tiie C. 
of 19 ad has so far had but little chance 
to operate under normal conditions. The 
demands of war have made the pre- 
dominance of the All Union gov. in- 
evitable (see further under RrsBiA). 

The C. contemplated for India bv the 
Government of India Act, 1935, was also 
quasi -federal. This Act provided tor 
what is called a federation of India, 
composed of Indian states under their 
princes, and the provs. of Brit. India, 
the latter ruled by Indian ministers 
operating a system of responsible cabinet 
gov., not dlflflliW'nr to that of the Cana- 
dian provs. But, as in Canada, the 
federal principle was modified by unitary 
elements in tho form of control by the 
general executive over the prov. executive 
and legislature, so also in tho Indian O. 
the governor-general of India was vested 
with powers of intervention in the affairs 
of the prov. govs., which modified tho 
application of the purely federal principle; 
but at the same time that principle was 
introduced into the Act of 1935 to such an 
extent that it may be said to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of tho C. 
contemplated by that Act (sec K. C. 
NVlieare, Federal Government. 1916). Part 
71. of the Government of India Act. 1935, 
relating to federation, did not come into 
foroe on the attainment of Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947, and the Central Gov. 
carried on under the provisions relating 
to the transitional period. Sec further 
under India. 

Totalitarian Constitutions . — The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the totalitarian Os., 
and equally indeed In the Communist O. 
of the U'.S.S.R., is the single-party 
dictatorial system of gov. based on the 
‘totality of the state* as opposed to the 
liberal conception of the state which 
restricts the authority of the state to 
certaiu spheres of life, while leaving as 
many others as possible to tho free decision 
of the individual. Tho ‘total state,* 
whether Fascist or Communist, extends 
the sphere of state influence over the 
whole life, private as well as public, and 
demands full submission of the Individual 
to the requirements of the state. The 
National Socialist Germany of Hitler's 
day, and the Fascist Italy of Mussolini's, 
are the archetypes of totalitarian states. 
The Reichstag, elected in March 1933, 
virtually, though not de jure , set aside the 
Weimar O. by yielding absolute power 
to Hitler and his ministers. An Enabling 
Act of 1933 provided that the Cabinet 
might make laws by ordinance, including 
even such laws an were not in accord 


with the Weimar C., which was not form- 
ally abrogated. In 1943 a decree was 
issued prolonging the life of tho then 
existing Reichstag till 1947 , but this body 
was in no sense a representative insti- 
tution, nor had it any power of legislation 
or even debate. It mol solely to effect 
the will of the chancellor Uitler, In whose 
personal dictatorship all tho activities 
of the country, political, economic, in- 
dustrial, etc., were uleichgeschaltet ( totali- 
tarian ised). This, the working C. of 
Germany, provided for a leader and 
Rcichskanzler, who was the supreme 
commander of the army and was also the 
leader in all political activities, both in the 
Reich and in tho states. Under this 
quasi -C. freedom of speech and of thought 
and of the press was abolished, and 
equality before tho Jaw limited by the so- 
called Aryan paragraph, which arbitrarily 
granted full civic rights only to ‘Aryans* 
h/.u.), while personal freedom of arrest, 
so familiar to Fug. political science from 
the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
was curtailed by the activities of an 
officially recognised secret police. The 
constituent states of Nazi Germany were 
also deprived of their constitutional rights, 
for by the Unification Act of April 7, 
1933, the federal states were ail brought 
under the rule of ReJchsstatth&lter, or 
governors directly responsible to Hitler; 
and by an Act of Feb. 1934 the sovereign 
rights formerly possessed by the federal 
states passed under the jurisdiction of the 
minister of the interior, and the Reich 
Cabinet arrogated to Itself the promul- 
gation of new constitutional laws for the 
federal states. 

Tho Fascist O. introduced in Italy, 
which prevailed until Italy’s military 
collapse in the Second World War, repre- 
sented a radical transformation of the 
fundamental statute of the kingdom 
granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to hi* Sardinian subjo< »e. By that 
statute or charter the executive power 
of the slate bolongs exclusively to the 
sovereign and was exercised by him 
through responsible ministers: while the 
legislative authority w r as vested con- 
jointly in king and Parliament, the 
latter being bi-cameral and consisting 
of a Senate ami deputies. But under 
Mussolini's Fascist regime the Cliamber of 
Deputies was replaced by a Chamber of 
Fasci and < 'orporations (see also Corpora - 
tive State) composed of the 150 members 
of the National Council of the Fascist 
party and of the 500 effective members 
of the National Council of Corporations. 
Tho duties of the Chamber were performed 
by the full assembly, by the budget 
general commission, and by the legislative 
commissions. There was also a Grand 
Fascist Council, which was composed of 
tho quadr'imviri of the march to Rome 
ns life men hers and various ministers and 
other dignitaries appointed for as long 
as they held their respective offices. 
This Grand Council existed to co-ordinate 
all the activity of the regime resulting 
from tho Fascist revolution and to give 
its opinion on three lines of conduct of 
tho Fascist party. Its approval had to 
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be obtained on all questions of a con- 
stitutional nature, including those con- 
nected with tho succession to the throne 
aud the prerogatives of tho Crown. By 
a decree of April 28, 11138, a new statute 
was promulgated by which the position 
of the l)uco or leader was incorporated 
in the C. of Italy. Tho Chamber, with 
tho Senate, co-operated with the gov. 
in framing legislation. The drafts of 
constitutional bills and the legislative 
commitments of a general character and 
certain other matters were debated and 
voted by the Chamber and the Senate 
in their respective assemblies; drafts of 
other hills were generally put under ex- 
clusive approval of the legislative com- 
missions and submitted by the Puce for 
Uio king’s sanction anti promulgation. 
The executive power was exercised 
nominally by the king through tho gov., 
but in fact by the Duce, who was only 
theoretically responsible to tho king for 
tho general political direction of the 
gov. The ministers were responsible both 
to the king and to the chief of the gov., 
i.e. to tho Duce, for tho actions of their 
respective offices. Thus, while It. Fas- 
cism served as a model to a number of 
similar movements in other countries, 
and in particular to Ger. National 
Socialism (q. t?.), there was a somewhat 
higher degree of liberality in the Fascist 
C. of Italy than in that of Nazi Germany, 
where eventually Hitler placed himself 
above the law altogether and so made no 
pretence to rule constitutionally at all. 
For where in a Fascist or any other authori- 
tarian state there is.no real legislative 
body there is in effect no constitutional 
law; for. in the hist, of political science, 
absolutism has long given place to con- 
stitutional gov., and constitutional law 
has become supremeubecauso only in virtue 
rvf Its acceptance can the legislative body 
be constituted. See W. Stubbs, Con- 
stitutional History of England , 1878; 

A. V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution , 
1885, 11)39; Sir W. R. Anson, The Law 
ami Custom of the Constitution, 1880-92. 
1922-35 ; Adams and Stephens, Select 
Dot'uments of English Constitutional 
History, 1901 ; W. H. 1*. Clement, The Law 
of the Canadian Constitution , 1916; G. B. 
Adams, A Constitutional History of 
England , 1921, 1935; D. Kerr, The Law of 
the Australian Constitution, 1925; J. H. 
Morgan, The Law and Constitution of the 
Empire , 1928; G. Anschutz, Die Verfuss- 
ung des Deutschen Reiches , 1921; G. V. 
Port us. Studies in the Australian Con- 
stitution , 1933; W. l J . M. Kennedy and 
H. J. Schlosberg, Law and Custom of the 
South African Constitution, 1935; W. P. M. 
Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada : an 
Introduction to its Development, 1938; 
II. R. G. Greases, The Rritish Constitution, 
1938. 2nd ed. 1948, S. G. Chrlmcs, English 
Constitutional History , 1948. 

'Constitution of Athens,* one section of 
a lost work of Aristotle’s on the constitu- 
tional hist, of 158 states. It was only 
known by quoted fragments until in 1891 
a papyrus was found having a MS. copy 
of the O. of A made about a.d. 100. 
Aristotle’s authorship is not disputed and 


the date is put between 328 and 325 B.c. 
The C. of A. is divided into two sections. 
The first gives tho hist, of the constitution 
up to the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Tho second describes the state offices in 
the writer’s own day. The beginning of 
the MS. is missing and part of the second 
section is mutilated. Tho C. of A. has 
been ed. and trans. by F. G. Kenyon, 
1891. See also J. E. Saudys, Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens. 

Constitutional Club, one of tho leading 
Conservative political clubs. It is situ- 
ated in Northumberland Avenue, London, 
VV.C., and was estab. in 1883. It has 5000 
members. 

Constitutions and Canons, see Apo- 
stolic. 

Consubstantial (Gk. o/uoow-irx,, Lat. con- 
substantial is), of ono and tho same essence 
or substance. The word Is applied in 
theology to the Three Persons In the 
Godhead. Tho general council of Niceea 
(a.d. 325) pronounced in favour of tho 
Athanasian view that the Second Person 
of the Trinity is o/xoomo-cck with the Father. 
This view is still held by the Gk. and Rom. 
Catholic Churches, those of England and 
Scotland, and tho leading continental 
Protestant churches. 

Consubstantiation, identity or union of 
substance. In theology the doctrlno of 
the real, substantial Presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist. The 
term is opposed io the Catholic ‘Lran- 
substantiation,* and means strictly tho 
transition or union of two substances 
originally distinct into ono common 
substance; substantial conjunction, or 
one substance out of two. The name Is 
often erroneously applied to the Lutheran 
doctrine of tho Real Presence. Tho 
doctrine should rightly be ascribed to 
John of Paris and Rupert, meaning sub- 
stantial conjunction of the two, sometimes 
called [mpanation. 

Consuegra (Consaburum), tn. of central 
Spain in tho prov. of, and 35 in. from, tho 
city of Toledo. Has an anet. castle and 
Rom. remains. It was partly destroyed 
by flood, Sept. 1891. Manufs. coarse 
cloth. Pop. over 8960. 

Consuetudinary, or customary, law, as 
opposed to written or statute law, is that 
law which Is derived from the customs 
of remote antiquity. Such is the common 
law of Scotland, and many of the prin- 
ciples of the Eng. common law ( q.v .) are 
based upon Immemorial usage, e.g. the 
custom of borough-Eng. ( (q.v). Sec also 
Customs. 

Consul (mercantile), public officer main- 
tained by tho stato In foreign countries 
for tho purpose of supervising the com* 
merclal business of tl*e state. Early 
in the twelfth centurv tyio custom grew 
up among the merchant city states of 
Italy of sending such representatives to 
other lands, end especially to the E. 
Tho custom extended to France, but then 
almost died out, to bo revived In the 
sixteenth century- Even then It did 
not spread very quickly, and not till the 
nineteenth century did it became uni- 
versal. A G. is primarily concerned with 
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commercial and mercantile matters, and 
does not rank as a diplomatic agent. He 
cannot therefore enter on his duties 
without the sanction of the gov. of the 
country to which he is sent. His first 
duty is to exhibit his commission to these 
authorities, and to receive their permission 
to enter on his duties. This permission 
is given in an exequatur, which may be 
revoked at any time. Cs. are divided 
into consular agents, Cs. general, Cs., and 
vice-Cs., and are Immune from taxation 
unless they are themselves directly 
engaged in trade. The consulate is con- 
sidered as a part of the Brit. Empire, and 
so all acts officially performed by the C. 
are valid in our courts of law. He can 
perform all the acts of a notary general. 
It is his duty to protect the rights of liis 
countrymen in that part; to protect them 
from aggression, and to secure the redress 
of grievances sustained by them. If he 
is unable to perform those duties ho must 
report the matter to the Brit, ambus, at 
the cap. In addition he has to Bond home 
annually a report to the secretary of state 
for forolgn affairs containing the returns 
of the trade for fib 1 different ports within 
his consulate, and other matters of a 
similar nature. Of late years it has also 
been his duty to send homo a report of 
anything of importance to trade which 
may occur at any time, and these reports, 
pub. by the Board of Trade, provide 
valuable information to those interested 
in foreign trade. JIo holds, also, a general 
supervision duty over Ilrit. ships and 
sailors. Ho Inquires into offences com- 
mitted on the high seas, and sends home 
any shipwrecked or distressed sailors that 
may bo cost on the coasts. 

Consul, title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Rom. state. After the 
expulsion of the kings in .110 b.o. this 
office was instituted, and tlio first to hold 
it were Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarquinius Collatinus. Probably the title 
was at first that of praetor. The Cs. were 
elected by the C omit in Centuriata , and 
until 367 B.c. only patricians were eligible. 
The inauguration of fresh Cs. waR accom- 
panied with elaborate ceremonies, in- 
cluding a procession to tho Capitol and 
a great sacrifice to Jupiter. The power 
of the Cs. was very great, but it must be 
rememborod that all their power was 
held in common. They gave their name 
to the year, and assumed a semi -regal 
state. Their insignia were the toya 
prwtexta, the sella cunilis , and the twelve 
Motors, each carrying a bundle of rods 
( fasces ) with an axe in the centre. To the 
Cb. belonged the supreme command of the 
army, the regulation of war and peace, 
the Judicial headship, the disposal of 
the treasury* and the assembling of the 
Senate. They could only bo challenged 
when they again became privato men at 
the end of their term of office. In cases 
of great danger, complete authority was 
given to a dictator, or else absolute pow r or 
was temporarily voted to the Cs. by the 
Senate* Tho consular power was gradu- 
ally restricted. In 494 b.c.. when the 
office was still confined to the patricians, 
the trtbnni plebis were appointed, with 


right of appeal to them from the Cs. 
Then in 367 b.c., by tho famous Lex 
Licinia , it was enacted that one C. must 
be a plebeian. Previous to this the ap- 

S ointment of censors, in 443, had removed 
le business from their hands, and In the 
same year (367) tho appointment of 
prietors freed them from many of their 
judicial functions. During the civil wars 
tho consular office lost its original 
character, and it survived as the mere 
shadow of its old self in tho W. until 
A.p. 534 and in tho K. till 541. 
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Consulate of the Sea (Consolato del 
Mare), famous code of maritime law, 
supposed to be a compilation of the laws 
aud trading customs of various It. cities 
(Venice, Pisa. Amalfi, Genoa) and the 
cities with which they traded (Mar- 
seilles, Da rcolona, and others). The exact 
original dato is not known, but the laws 
are thought to have been collected during 
tho eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. Tho earliest known ed. was 
pul), nt Barcelona, 1 494. This was trans. 
into Eng. by Sir Travers Twiss, *The 
Customs of the Sea,* forming an appendix 
to The Black Book of the Admiralty , 1874 . 

Consumption, in economics, is opposed 
to production, with which It is closely 
related, ftr they may be respectively 
regarded as destroying and producing 
utilities. Thus the common div. of O. 
falls into productive, that which satisfies 
a want which will lead to further efficiency 
of tho consumer, and unproductive, 
that is, of luxuries. The dlv. of the 
constituent members of a community into 
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consumers and producers, lor purposes a cardinal by Pope Paul 111., 1535. lie 
of discussing economic questions. Is was Venetian axnbas. to the Diet of 
confusing, if not misleading; for all, in a Worms, 1521, accompanying Charles V. 
modern state. v\ith very limitod exceptions, on his travels, and concluding the em- 
nro both. State regulation of C. lias, in peror’s alliance wilii Venice, 1523. 
the past, taken the form of sumptuary As papal legate at the Diet of Rails bon, 
laws, regulating the kind of goods, especi- i 154 1 , he tried to clfeol a reconciliation 
ally luxuries, such as clothes, etc., which between Protestants and Catholics. lie 
classes of the community are allowed to pub. Consilium de Emrndenda Ecclesia 
adopt and use. To-day, in the post- (1537); De Maoist rat thus H Utpubliea 
world war period of shortages, it takevs the 1 rn riorum (1543). 

form of a purchase tax, the main object ol < Doran ni Contort ni ( 1 54!) 1 605), was a 

which is to limit the production and U. of Venetian painter nr port mils and historl- 
* luxury’ as opposd to ‘utility ' goods. cal pictures. Among hi.s works are 

Consumption, see Phthisis. 'The Doge Marino Grimani adoring the 

Contagion (Lat. continue re, to touch) Virgin’; ‘Conquest of Verona by the 
strictly the communication or trails- Venetians’; ami 4 Baptism of Christ. 4 
mission of disease from a siek to a healthy See J. Pont ana. 'Sulla patrizia. famiglia 
individual, caused by direct contact or Contarhii’ in II Gondolier? , 1343. 
by a third person who carries tii e contagion Conte, literally a ‘story,’ from Fr. 
(poisonous principle) but escapes himself confer , to narrate. Though not yet Angli- 
(raediate contact), or by touching articles cised this word is often used in Eng. 
bearing the germs of the disease. Con- literary criticisms. C. is strictly a generic 
tagious diseases are distinguished from term, covering both long mid short 
infectious by reason that the latter can .stories, but is more generally used for 
be transmitted by far more indirect a short, tale dealing entirely with one set 
contact, through the medium of excretions of ideas. The word occurs in France as 
or exhalations of the suffering body, by early as the thiiteenth century to mean an 
spreading through the air or in water, anecdote artistically told. J t is especially 
Among contagious diseases arc measles, applied to tales of wonderful advonturo 
small-pox, erysipelas, diphtheria, tuber- and to fairy-tales. Various collections 
culosis, rabies, venereal diseases. Scarlet made tlieso Os. popular in the Middle 
fever is infectious, hut. probably not Ages, sm-li as the ( testa Homanorum and 
strictly contagious. Sec also Bactrim \ // i storin' Lutimv. It. is also the title of 

and Infection. mu* of the divs. of the works of La Fon- 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, tainc, whose tales are Indentical in general 
Under these Acts considerable powers character with those which diverted 
have been vested in the Ministry ot Europe from the days of the fabliau 
Agriculture and Fisheries and upon local writer*, through the period of the It. 
authorities for the administration ot their nocrUicri to that of the second great group 
provisions. The animals dealt with b\ | of Fr. story-tellers ranging from Antoine 
the Acts are hulls, cows, oxen, heifers. do la Salle to B6roalde do Verville. Like 
and calves, sheep and goats, and all [the Contes Drolatiques of Ualzac their 
other rnminating animals, and swine: J subjects arc light love, the cunning of 
but the Ministry may by order extend the wives, the deception of husbands, ami the 
Acts to any four-footed boasts: and orders I breach of vows by ecclesiastics. In his 
have long been issued relating to horses, | ('antes Drolafiques Balzac, in the fresh and 
asses, mules, and dogs. e.q. the Rabies j wonderful language of the Merry Vicar of 
Order of 1897 for muzzling dogs. The j Meudon. has given us n marvellous picture 
diseases to which the orders of the Ministry of Fr. life and manners in the sixteenth 
pay particular attention include cattle | c.entur> . The gallant, knights and merry 
plague or rinderpest, contagious ploum- j dames of that eventful period of Fr. hist. 
pneumonia of cattle, foot-and-mouth 'stand out in bold relief upon his canvas, 
disease, sheep scab, sheep-pox. and swine j Written in the nineteenth century in 
fever; but the Ministry may Include imitation of the style of the sixteenth, 
others, and orders have been issued hi* work is a triumph of literary arelire- 
including rabies, anthrax, glanders, a, ml j ology and a model of that which it pro- 
farcy. fosses to imitate --a faithful picture of the 

Contango, see. under Stock Even \ngk. j ln«.t days of the woven doe t when kings and 
Contarlni, name of one ot Die twelve i princesses, brave gentlemen nud haughty 
families who elected the first doge of ; l ulies, laughed openly at vtnrics ami jokes 


Venice, A.d. (597. This noble Venetian 
family was one of great importance, 
among its noted members being scv. 
doges (from Domenico, 1043-71, who 
rebuilt St. Mark's, to Alvise. 1676 84), 
taen of letters, painters, statesmen, ami 
soldiers (seven C. fought at Lepanto): 

Andrea ContaHni, (logo from 1367 to 
1382: ended the war between Venice 
and Genoa by reconquering Ohioggla. 

Arhbrooio Contarini , Venetian ambus, 
to Persia (1473-77), pub. an account of 
his travels, 1487. 

Gasparo Caniarini (1483-1542), bishop 
of Bologna and diplomatist, was made 


j which arc considered disgraceful by their 
i mure fastidious descendants. 

Contemporaneity, term, used in geology 
to signify tin similarity of conditions 
under which strata have* been deposited* 
Tims, in widely sundered regions of the 
earth's surface a similar succession of 
geological layers lias been observed. 
This does not- moan that similar layers 
were laid down at the same time, but that 
they occur in an order of succession which 
is fairly general. The term C. is therefore 
not applicable in its literal significance, and 
Huxley proposed to substitute the term 
homotax Is, expressing similarity of sue- 
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cession. The evidence for homotaxis 
is obtained from the study of fossils, 
which gives more reliable indications 
than an examination of the rooks them- 
selves. Although homotaxial rocks are 
not necessarily literally contemporaneous, 
they are probably not far sundered as 
regards chronology. 

* Contemporary Review. 1 This monthly 

? ub. was founded in 1866. lu 1870 
. Knowles became ed., gaining as 
contributors, among others, Gladstone, 
Tenuyson, Manning, Huxley, Buskin, 
Froudo, Bagehot, and Morloy. The 
Hem civ deals with political, theological, 
literary, and social questions. In 1913 it 
incorporated the International Review. 

Contempt of Court, term of wide import. 
Blackstone shortly defines it as consisting 
in a disobedience to the rules, orders, or 
process of a court, or against the king’s 
prerogative. In this definition, however, 
the primary and secondary meanings ore 
liable to bo confounded. To disobey 
the order of a court is to flout the pre- 
rogative of the Crown as tho fountain of 
justice ( sec Crown). Hence it is that so 
many and divert acts may constitute 
C. of C., e.g. nfu.viuf 4 without justification 
to answer questions properly put bv 
counsel, abusing the judge, assaulting 
an officer of the court, insulting a litigant 
or his counsel whether in court or in a 
master’s office, sending libellous or 
seaudalous letters, or offering bribes to a 
judge or any other officer of tho court, 
tampering with a receiver appointed by 
the court to administer property, to 
publishing reports of cases sub judice (i.e. 
undecided), or where tho hearing was in 
camera , and disregarding injunctions, 
decrocs, orders, judgments, and so forth, 
where at all events it is in the power of 
tho person so disregarding to carry out 
the order. C. of C. has always been 
regarded as a quasi -criminal matter, 
lienee the court has power to commit the 
offender to prison or impose a fine. 
Different courts have different degrees of 
power to commit. Tho king’s bench 
(q.v.) has tho widest power. It can 
attach for contempts offered to inferior 
courts. But every superior court of 
record, e.g. any div. of tho high court 
and the assize courts, has power to commit 
for every kind of contempt committed 
against its own authority. Other and 
Inferior courts, like oo. and quarter sessions 
courts, are restricted to punishing con- 
tempts committed, as it is said, in facie 
curiae, i.e . in open court. Punishment 
is not often severe for C. of C. In many 
cases, especially whore tho contempt Is 
one of the court Itself, an apology and 
payment of costs incurred by the contempt 
will be deemed sufficient extenuation, 
rovided the offender makes reparation 
y doing that the omission of which 
constituted tho O. of C. 

* Contemptible Little Army.' During 
Sept. 1914 a Brit. Expeditionary Force 
HouUne Ordor was issued in which was 
pub. a copy of an order, reputed to have 
been issued by tho Gor. emperor, referring 
to the Brit. Army as ‘Gen. Frenoh’s 
contemptible littlo army.' This descrip- 


tion was naturally seized upon by ail 
who were directly interested in securing 
recruits and it proved to be a most effective 
piece of propaganda. No ‘title* among 
veterans is more honoured than that of 
an ‘ Old Contemptible,* and an association 
of ex-soldiers now bears that name. 
During the war no steps seem to have 
been taken to verify the authenticity of 
the ex -Kaiser ’s statement, but in 1925 
some Brit, and Ger. generals made ex- 
haustive searches in official archives and 
newspaper flies in an endeavour to estab- 
lish the true source. All efforts, however, 
proved fruitless, and as ft last resort 
tho matter was referred to the ex-Kaiser 
at Doom, who denied ever having used 
such an expression with reference to an 
army, the high value of which lie had 
always appreciated. At the time, how- 
ever, counter- propagan da was pub* to 
the effect that the expression ‘ver&cht- 
liohes kleines Hoer’ alluded solclv to the 
small numbers of the Brit. Array in 1914. 

Content: 1. Term used in logic indi- 
cating the aggregation of attributes which 
constitute the meaning and are expressed 
in the definition of a given concept. 2. 
l’aper signed by a ship’s captain stating 
tho ship’s destination, stores shipped, 
etc*, it has to be given to the custom 
house officer before tho ship can clear 
outwards. 

Conti, House of, cadet branch of the 
house of Bourbon-Uonde. Elbonore do 
Hoyt) married (1551) Louis of Bourbon, 
the first prince of Condd, uncle of Henry 
IV., and brought him C. The title was 
renewed in favour of Arinand de Bourbon 
(1629-66), second son of Henry II., prince 
of Cond6, younger brother of the great 
Oondd. Ills son. Frangois Louis do 
Bourbon (1664-1709), a gallant soldier. 
was elected king of Poland after Sobieski 
d. (1697), but did not ascend the throne. 
The elder brother of Francois, Louis 
Arinand (1661-85), fought »n Hungary 
with Turenuc and Prince Eugene. Fran- 
cois Louis left an only son f 1717 - 76 ), 
who was the last of the line. He d. in 
exile before the Kestoration. 

Conti, Nicolo de. It. traveller of tho 
fifteenth century. lie acquired a know- 
ledge of Arabic in Syria, and then started 
on his travels, first going to Babylonia 
and Bassora, then to the Malabar coast. 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and S. China. 
For an account of his travels, see India in 
the Fifteenth Century , 1857, which contains 
an Eng. trans. made by J. W. Jones for the 
Hakluyt Society; and also Hamusio’s 
Navigalioni e kiaggi (pub. 1550, 1556, 
1559). 

Continent (Lat. continere , to hold to- 
gether), a word in physical geography, 
originally applied to a large tract of iana 
which bolds together or contains. Tho 
word is now used in contrast to the mat 
oceans, an.i does not, strictly speaking, 
include is. and semi-submerged tracts. 
Geographers recognise six Cs. in the world. 
These are Europe, Asia, Africa, N. Ameri- 
ca, 8. America, and Australia. It is 
a curious fact that, with Urn exception 
of Europe and Asia* the Cs, are triangular 
and wedge-shaped, tapering from the N. 
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In a south-south-easterly direction where- 
as the great oceans arc polygonal in shape. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury offer this 
explanation in their Geology, 1900: 'The 
true conception is perhaps that the ocean 
basins and continental platforms arc but 
tho surface forms of great segments of 
the lithosphere, all of which crowd 
towards the centre, tho stronger and 
heavier — tho ocean basins — taking pre- 
cedence and squeezing the weaker and 
lighter ones — the continents — between 
them.* Each O. stands on a submerged 
platform called the continental shelf. 
This shelf is in the form of a terrace 
and apparently has been formed by tho 
continuous beating of tho waves. It is 
of variable width, tho surface of the land 
sloping gently to soundings of 100 fath- 
oms (000 ft.), until there is a sudden 
drop, called tho continental slope, to 
1000 fathoms. Tho continental area 
rising above tho sea level is estimated 
at {u of the earth's surface, and the 
continental slope is estimated at nearly 
half the remainder of tho earth’s surface. 
It Is difficult to determine the exact 
elevation of a C. above tho mean sea 
level on account of the distortion of the 
sea surface. Around the Chilean Andes 
it has been calculated that tho sea is 
heaped up 2000 ft., whereas in other parts 
only a few hundred feet can be accounted 
for. It is now thought by geologists 
that the continental area has always 
formed permanent features of the earth’s 
surface. The foundation structure of 
the Cs. Is similar, and the continental 
rocks, granite, etc., are different from those 
of oceanic is., so tliat an is., which, 
by tho action of the sea. has been removed 
from its C., may be recognised by its 
rocks and soils. The rocks and soils 
are duo to movements in the past which 
took placo periodically, but after long 
spaces of time. Each O. has a high mt. 
range, which forms a backbone to it, and 
from which rivs. fall and drain the plains 
on either side. See Geography ; Island ; 
Sea; Deserts; and names of the separate 
Cs. 

Continental Congress. Tho C. C. of the 
U.S.A. was Inspired by tho advice and 
activities of the celebrated Sarnnel 
Adams in the initial stages of the resistance 
of tho colonies to Grenville's Stamp Act 
of 1765. Tho historical importance of 
tho meetings of the C. C. of America lies 
Id the fact that their proceedings made 
manifest to the world the solidarity of 
the different states or provs. in their 
attitude towards England. The first 
O. C., which met at Philadelphia In 1774, 
was formed of delegates from all the 
colonies except Georgia. It was intended 
to be a federal body composed of states’ 
representative^ which should meet annu- 
ally and whoso functions were primarily 
to concert the best means for forcing 
‘the British Parliament to come to proper 
terms.* It had no executive powers, and 
indeed, like all unconstitutional or pro- 
visional assemblies (c/. Convention), 
It had no certain locus standi or functions 
whatever. Its first act was to address 
a petition to George IJI. promising loyalty 


In consideration of tho redress of tho 
grievances, and in tho Declaration of 
Right it set forth in characteristically 
democratic terms the) collective opinion 
of the colonists in regard to their rights 
and iibertios. No adequate response 
was met with from tho Brit. Ministry, and 
tho second Congress, which met in 1775, 
proceeded with greater vigour, and gave 
reality to the united or confederated 
resolutions of the delegates by raising 
a continental army and appointing 
Washington as the commander-in-chief. 
Tho third Congress met at Philadelphia in 
May 1776, ami by passing the celebrated 
Declaration of Independence on July 4 
severed the last tie of allegiance with 
Groat Britain. Its position being by 
now more certain, it passed laws for the 
colonies, and assumed all the executive 
functions of a provisional gov. The C. C. 
continued to act. as the federal legislative 
body until 1788. when tho Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between tho States having been ratified 
by most of the states, provided, though 
in a vague manner, for a div. of powers 
between the sev. states and a congress 
of delegates from the states. See 
Cambridge Modern It istorg, vol. vil. passim . 

Continental System, method adopted 
by both France and England, and 
provoked bv the Berlin Decree of 1806, 
is usually given this name by the Berlin 
Decree. Great Britain was declared to 
1)0 in a state of blockade, and all commerce 
or intercourse with her was forbidden 
to Franco and to her allies. This decree, 
naturally, only declared a paper blockade, 
since the naval position of Franco ami 
her allies forbade the adoption of any- 
more stringent method. The Order in 
Council of 1807, issued by the Brit., 
naturally attempted to make reprisals. 
No vessel belonging to any neutral nation 
was to enter, or have commercial dealings 
with, any Fr. port or any port belonging 
to the allies of the Fr. In 1807 Napoleon 
issued the Milan Decree, which stated 
that any ship of any nation which had 
been searched by, or had paid duty to 
tlio Brit., lost thereby its nationality and 
could bo seized by tho Fr. or tho allies 
of the Fr. Tho Russian war of 1812 was 
a direct outcome of the refusal of the 
Russians to comply with the decrees of 
Napoleon any longer. Napoleon him- 
self found that he was continually forced 
to give permission for the breaking of his 
own decrees, since, without Brit, goods, 
he himself could not get on. The scheme 
finally broke down, however, owing to the 
supremacy of Britain at sea, and her 
control of the markets of tho world. The 
Eng. system, however, wtu* an essential 
cause of tho Amor, war of 1812. 

Contingent Liability. In contra-distinc- 
tion to a debt or liquidated demand, a 
C. L. is one that only arises at the happen- 
ing of a certain event, e. 0 . a covenant 
(a.v.) by a debtor to assign after-acquired 
chattels to secure a debt creates a liability 
on the debtor to assign the chattels 
as soon as he acquires them. Any G. L. 
to which a debtor is subject at the date 
of a receiving order against him or to 
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which he may become subject before his 
discharge, is a provable debt, e.g. a surety 
has a right of proof in respect of his C. L. 
as surety for the debtor. 

Contingent Remainder, in law, a term 
used for an estate in remainder upon a 
prior estate, limited to take effect, either 
to an uncertain or unascertained person 
or upon an uncertain event. If land is 
granted to A for life, and to 13 and his 
heirs at A*s death, B’s interest is called 
the remainder. A remainder given to an 
unborn or unascertained person, or upon 
some further contingency (when C shall 
return from abroad) is a 'contingent* as 
opposed to a 'vested* remainder (given to 
an ascertained person, and ready to go 
into effect upon determination of the 
precedent estate). Though such a re- 
mainder is an estate In expectancy (future), 
it is considered a present interest, and 
may bo transferred to another party by 
modern legislation. Sec Contingent Re- 
mainders Acts, 1845 and 1877. 

Continuation Schools arc to bo found, 
governed by diverse conditions, in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, America, 
Central Europe and Italy. At first 
organised In as a system of not I 

secondary but continued elementary 
education for voluntary students, they 
were made compulsory on all wage- 
earners from fourteen to eighteen, unless 
they liad remained at school until sixteen, 
by the Fisher Education Act of 1918. 
This measure was an attempt to help to 
solvo part of the problem of the half- 
tutored child entering the arena of the 
world, and instruction was to bo not 
only educational, but also social, moral, 
and physical. Young employees wero to 
devote a minimum of 320 hrs. in each 
year to their classes. Tho system is 
perpetuated in the Education Act passed 
on Aug. 3. 1944 (the Bill presented to 
Parliament by Mr. It. A. Butler); for a 
special feature of tho Act is tho institution 
of C. S., at first, named in the Bill ‘Young 
People’s Colleges,' but afterwards changed 
to ‘ County Colleges,* where education will 
be continued up to the ago of eighteen. 
In America the majority of C. S. came 
Into existence after 1919, and wage- 
carnerH between fourteen and seventeen 
or eighteen who have not taken a high 
school course must nut in an attendance 
at a continuation soliool for four to eight 
hours per week. In Now York every 
employer must notify the proper school 
authority before engaging or dismissing 
an employee of school age, while tho 
unemployed adolescent worker must 
report daily until fresh work is found and 
vouched for by tho new employer. See 
Sir M. E. Sadler, Continuation Schools in 
England and Elsewhere , 1908; Edith A. 
Waterfall, The Day Continuation School 
in England , 1923; E. W. Knight, Educa- 
tion in the United States , 1929; R. W. 
Fergusou and A. Abbott, Day Continua- 
tion Schools , 1935; P. L. TCltohin, From 
Learning to Earning: Birth and Growth 
of a Young People's College , 1944. 

Continuity, principle by which it is 
assumed that appreciable changes in 
progressive phenomena correspond to 


inappreciable changes taking place in 
inappreciable intervals. In psychology 
the principle involves the Idea of a stream 
of consciousness; that no state of con- 
sciousness is fixed, but is arriving out of a 
previous state and already developing 
into a subsequent state. In graphical 
mathematics, a function is said to be con- 
tinuous at a point if it is defined in an 
Interval containing that point and has a 
limit at tho point which Is equal to tho 
function of the point. Tho function is 
said to be continuous throughout an 
interval when it is continuous at every 
point of the interval. In hydrodynamics 
the principle of C. assumes that a fluid is 
absolutely homogeneous and devoid of 
viscosity; this leads to relationships 
which are only approximately true in the 
more practical science of hydraulics. 

Contorted Strata. When geological 
folds are gentle, they are said to be un- 
dulations; when the strata are highly 
folded and twisted, they aro said to bo 
contorted. It is in nit. regions such os 
the Highlands, the Alps, tho Andes, and 
the Himalayas that these folds are so 
close. Changes have as a rule takou part 
with regard to their structure, and their 
contained fossils have been badly crushed. 
Some mighty force has been at work, and 
it must have been parallel to the earth's 
surface. Tho cause of this force is un- 
known, hut it may bo that it was caused 
by the slowly cooling and therefore 
decreasing interior of the earth having 
caused the surface to wrinkle and 
contract. 

Contour, term used in physical geo- 
graphy. and means au outline. C. lines 
are lines drawn on maps at fixed intervals, 
arid indicate (he form of tho surface of 
the ground, each line passing through 
points at the same altitude above sea 
level. These lines are drawn near to each 
other If the slope of earth is a steep one, 
and are further apart where tho slope iB 
less acute. The term C. is also used for 
other lines drawn on the same principle, 
such as those In which the figures em- 
ployed are the same for all points on the 
same line, as for instance in isotherms, 
isobars, isoclines, etc. (Sec illustration, 
p. 202.) 

Contraband (Fr. conJtrebnnde , from Lat. 
contra , against, and Low Lat. banmim, a 
proclamation), term applied to illegal 
tratfle in general, and hence to goods 
smuggled into a country. More generally 
the term is reserved for contraband of 
war, tho name applied to certain com- 
modities. which, during time of war. it is 
forbidden for neutral nations to supply 
to either of the belligerents. C. of war 
includes, without any doubt, all directly 
military implements, such as guns, 
ammunition, tents, and military stores of 
all kinds. But unless there are special 
treaties bf tween nations, which give an 
accurate doinition of tho term, much 
doubt is apt to arise as to tho further use 
of the term. It is clear that articles which 
could only be used for peace purposes 
must be excluded, but there are a great 
number of things which, while normally 
so used, might give one army a distinct 
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advantage over the other. In 1904, 
■during- the Russo -Jap. war. Russia con- 
tended that coal, Hour, grain, rails, and 
wood and iron beams were all C. if 
directed to a belligerent, whether they 
were to bo used for warlike purposes or 
not. Russia further claimed the right 
to seize any coal ship cruising in waters 
near the scene of war, whether it was 
destined to one of the belligerents or not. 
Great Britain and America protested 
against almost all of these claims, and 
secured from Russia the admission that 
food-stuff’s were only conditional, and not 
absolute, ( \ ; that is to say that the desti- 
nation in this case is more Important than 
the nature of the goods. During the 
Napoleonic wars the Brit. Gov. insisted 


to order, or if the ship’s papers did not 
indicate the consignee of the goods, or if 
the goods were consigned to persons in 
enemy ter. or In ter. occupied by the 
enemy. Similar tests were applied to 
absolute contraband by an Order in 
Council of March 30, 1916. These, and 
other modifications adopted by the allied 
owers, altered the Declaration of London 
oyond all recognition, and it was 
eventually abandoned in July 1916 by 
another Order in Council which declared 
that, the principle of continuous voyage 
or ultimate destination should be applic- 
able in both contraband and blockade. 
The justification for this departure lay in 
the fact that the relief of the civil pop. 
by such goods as foodstuffs might cause 



on the right of either belligerent to stop 
and examine neutral ships which were 
suspected of carrying C. goods. Unless 
it acts in contravention of the generally 
received customs of nations, the Admir- 
alty court (sittiug as a prize court) of 
each belligerent has the right of deciding 
what is C. of war and what is not. Various 
agreements exist between the U.S.A. and 
European countries as to the various 
articles to be included, and the variations 
between these can only be seen by re- 
ference to the actual terms of the treaties. 
So far as ordinary trade is concerned 
neutral powers may carry this on with 
either belligerent, except in cases of 
blockade. The Second Hague Conference 
came to no decision on the subject of C„ 
but the matter was extensively dealt with 
hi the conference of London (1908-SU. 

On the outbreak of the First World War 
Great Britain adopted the Declaration of 
London (q.v.) with certain modifications 
which were again varied in Oct. 1914. 
Under these modifications conditional 
contraband was made liable to capture on 
board vessels, oven though bound for 
neutral ports, if the goods wore consigned 


an increase to the military or naval forces 
of some other foodstuffs which the civil 
pop. would normally have consumed. 
This view, which regards modern warfare 
as effecting the whole of the pop. of a 
combatant, was held by eminent Amor, 
jurists early in 1914. During the First 
World War the distinction between 
absolute and conditional C. was shuken 
to its foundations, despite the fact that 
in theory tho distinction was correct, 
hut like other theories it) international 
law it dates from a time when armies 
were small and comprised only a negligible 
fraction of the total pop.; of a country. 
In the First World War, However, 4 when 
every fit male in each belligerent state 
became a member of tho military forces, 
when the whole country with all its 
resources was gradually mobilised, and tho 
means of communication were national- 
ised and developed to an unforeseen 
degree, it was widely contended that the 
distinction between absolute and con- 
ditional C. was out of date, seeing that a 
belligerent gov. could at any moment, 
and would if necessary, lay Its hand on 
and rea uisitlon all articles in the country 
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which wero, or might be, of use for carry- 
ing on the war, (Oppcnheim.) 

At the beginning of 1939 conditional 
C. was declared generally to comprise all 
kinds of foodstuffs, feed, forage, and 
clothing, and articles and materials used 
in their production (but the forelgu 
ministers of the Amer. republics at 
Panama on Oct. 3, 1939, registered 

opposition to the placing on lists of O. 
of foodstuffs and clothing intended for 
civilian pops, and not dostlned directly 
or indirectly for the use of a belligerent 
country or iffs armed forces). There are 
two groups of articles which must always 
bo recognised as free. Those which serve 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded 
may never be treated as ()., even if their 
destination is hostile. They may, how- 
ever, In case of urgent military necessity, 
and subject to the payment of compen- 
sation, be requisitioned if they arc des- 
tined to ter. belonging to or occupied by 
the enemy, or to his armed forces. The 
unratifled Declaration ot London laid 
(town this rule and it was adopted in 
the First World War. Similarly, articles 
intended for t%' % us ,.f 1 lie vessel in whicli 
they are found or for the use of her crew 
anil passengers during the voyage are 
free. 

Contraband Control in the Second World 
l far. — As soon as war between the Allies 
and Germany broke out O. control bases 
were ©stab, by the Brit. Gov. at Kirkwall, 
Weymouth, The Downs (N. Foreland), 
Gibraltar, and Haifa. The tier. Gov., 
by way of countering the effective Licit, 
blockade, announced that, since the 
Brit. C. list included goods that were not 
war materials, Germany would also 
include such goods. With regard to 
conditional C., Germany would follow 
Britain’s example and take into con- 
sideration the possible dcstinal ion of goods 
beyond the neutral port, to whicli they 
were consigned. By mid Oct. 1939 the 
Brit, C. control had intercepted and 
detained nearly 350,000 tons, but the 
detection of <J. was then becoming more 
difficult because the consignments were 
no longer openly sent to Germany, but 
to neutral agents. With the object of 
expediting the passage of neutral cargoes 
the Brit. Gov. decided to reintroduce the 
system of navicerts, as in the First World 
War. Under this system tho navicert 
ensured the consignment for which It was 
gran toil an undisturbed passage to its 
destination. In effect, the navicert was 
a commercial passport for goods, which 
was Issued by Brit. Gov. representatives 
before they left tho neutral port of ship- 
ment. Naval officers and customs 
officials were instructed that, subject to 
any delay caused by other cargo carried, 
such consignments as were covored by 
navicerts or letters of assurance should 
suffer as little detention as possible, unless 
reasons for suspicion as to their ultimate 
destination should arise after the goods 
had been shipped. By the end of Nov. 
1939 the allied G. control had detained 
approximately 735,000 tons of goods 
destined for tho enemy, of which 470,000 
tons had been captured by Britain and 


260,000 by France. In the subsequent 
years of the war Gcr. oversea trade was 
virtually swep t from the seas. See 
J. B. Moore, A Digest of International 
Law , 1906; F. K. Bray, British Rights at 
Sea under the Declaration of Ixmdon, 1911 ; 
Karl Birkenhead, International Law , 
6th od., 1927; Oppenbeim, Inter- 
national Law , 1928; D. T. Jack, Studies 
in Economic Warfare , 1940. 

Contraception, see Birth Control. 

Contract Bridge, a development of 
auction bridge which originated in the 
U.S.A., and was introduced into England 
about 1912. International rules were not 
made until 1933. There are sev. expert 
systems, but those most in favour are the 
Culbertson or approach forcing system 
and the Lcnz or official system. Tho 
chief differences between contract and 
auction bridge arc in the bidding and 
scoring. Tricks scored in excess of the 
number contracted for do not count 
towards game —190. A bonus of 50 
for an overtrick beyond the contract is 
scored above the line, balanced by a loss 
of 50 for each undertrick. After having 
won a game, tlio winning side is vulner- 
able for tho rest of the rubber. Vulner- 
ability means that its points, both for 
winning and losing, aro greater than those 
of its opponents. Points are given to 
players for fulfilling their contract, while 
those who fail to do so loso points. 
Under the code of 1935 dummy is now 
named dealer’s partner. Undertrick 
penalties hav been reduced and gradu- 
ated penalties abolished; while the grand- 
slam bonus has been reduced to 1000 not 
vulnerable and 1500 vulnerable. 

New International laws of C. B. wero 
agreed upon in 1948 and came Into force 
on Nov. 1. The revision of the laws was 
overdue, for they were difficult to 
interpret. A rovised code was under 
consideration iu 1939 but postponed by 
the outbreak of war, though America 
ul). new laws in 1943 and some of these 
ave been incorporated In the new code. 
Tlie general view of the law - makers 
appears to be that a number of the 
accustomed penalties wero too severe. 
These are lessened in the case of exposing 
a card during the auction, attempting 
to change a. call, making an insufficient 
bid. naming the wrong bid in doubling 
or redoubling, leading out of turn, and 
correcting a revoke. The laws have also 
been changed notably on the right to 
enforce a lHuialty, the penalty for a call 
out of turn, and the rights of dummy. 
The rights of dummy are greatly extended: 
he can question any player about a revoke, 
draw' attention to an irregularity, or 
try to prevent one about to be committed ; 
but he forfeits his rights if he has seen a 
card in another player’s hand. The most 
severe penalty is that if having seen a 
card in am her hand dummy questions 
the declarer about a revoke and the 
revoke card is withdrawn either defender 
may require the declarer to play his 
highest or lowest correct card. The 
revoke clauses in the 1935 laws led to 
more arguments than any others. Re- 
drafted and simplified, they are now dear. 
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The penalty for tho first revoke remains 
unchanged — tho transfer to tho non- 
offending side of two tricks made in play 
after the revoke — but the penalty for a 
subsequent rovoko in the same suit is 
abolished, as has also the right to call for 
the play of tho highest or lowest card in 
the correction of a revoke. A feature 
of the now laws is tho attempt to find a 
satisfactory method of dealing with cases 
In which the declarer exposes his hand and 
claims or concedes one or more of tho 
remaining tricks. The fact, that his claim 
is challenged may warn him of a danger he 
had overlooked. It is now provided that 
he must place his cards face up on the 
table and forthwith make an adequate 
statement of his intended line of play. 
A defender may then face his hand and 
suggest a play to his partner. If either 
defender requires that play shall continue 
the declarer’s cards shall be left face up 
on the table and be may make no pluy 
inconsistent witb any statement he may 
have made. Unless ho has stated his 
intention to do so ho may not lead a 
trump while either defender has a trump, 
and he may not finesse either in the suit 
led or in trumping tho suit led. See 
3. S. Lenz, Lem on Bridge , 1930; E. 
Culbertson, The Contract Bridge Blue 
Book, 1931; Contract Bridge for Auction 
Players , 1932, and Contract Bridge at a 
Ola nee, 1932* Josephine Culbertson, 
Culbertson’ 8 Contract Bridge in Five 
Minutes. 1937; F. P. Barton, Co n/raef 
Bridge for Beginners only, 1937; H. 
Phillips, Brush Up Your Bridge, 1939, 
and Complete Contract Bridge, 1949. 

Contraction, in physiology, a pheno- 
menon which is peculiarly characteristic 
of tho cells constituting muscular fibre. 
Under certain conditions, a chemical 
change takes place ini he cell which alters 
its shape, diminishing its length and in- 
creasing its diameter. The result is a 
state of tension on the points of attach- 
ment of tho cell to the adjacent tissue. 
In yielding to this strain the tissues give 
rise to movement in that part of the body. 
Thus tho O. of tho cells of the biceps 
flexes the forearm, while the C. of the 
extensor muscles tends to straighten it. 
C. may be tonic, when it is prolonged ami 
equable ; or rhythmic, when the U. occurs 
in periods alternating with periods of 
relaxation. Tonic C. is often caused by 
ohanges in tho musclo as a part of its life 
without any reference to nervous stimuli. 
Rhythmic C. is usually in response to 
stimuli conveyed by tho nerves from the 
centra] nervous system. It appears 

G robablo, however, that some muscles 
ave the power of alternately contracting 
and relaxing by virtue of their own con- 
stitution. Thus, warm strips of heart 
muscle, taken from the animal imme- 
diately after death, continue to show a 
rhythmic pulsation if kept warm and sup- 
plied with oxygen. If a muscle is too 
frequently stimulated,, tho accumulation 
of waste products causes a lessened 
sensibility, which constitutes muscular 
fatigue. See Muscle. 

Contractions, see Atonnp.vfATiONfl; 
PALJBOOIUPHY. 


Contract Note, document which is sent 
by a stockbroker to his client specifying 
that a named amount of stock, shares, 
bonds, etc-., have been bought at a stated 
price, together with the amount of 
brokerage charged and tho stamp neces- 
ary. It also includes the name of the 
broker and of the buyer, and the regis- 
tration fee for entering the buyer’s name 
in tho company’s books as a holder of 
shares. Tho Brit, stamp duties on O. Ns. 
are on a graduated scalo, from 6 d. for 
stock or security valued at €5 and not 
exceeding £100, Is. above £100 to £500, 
and ho on to a maximum of £5 for over 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Contracts. A contract is an agreement 
enforceable at law. There must bo at 
least two parties to a contract, and they 
must be ad idem on the terms, i.e. there 
must be mutual assent; further, to cou- 
stituto a contract, there must he both the 
offer of a promise or a proposal, and the 
acceptance of that offer or proposal. < * 
are divisible into (o) specialties or C. under 
seal, and (ft) simple or parol. Specialty 
C. must be written, scaled, and delivered , 
in practice they aro always signed, though 
originally the seal stood for a signature. 
If delivery is made subject to a condition 
and to a person not a party to the deed, 
the document is known as an escrow , and 
only takes effect on fulfilment of the con- 
dition. A deed requires no consideration 
(q.v.), because it is said to import a con- 
sideration. Very often a deed merely 
gives more formal effect to a simple 
contract, in which ease the simplo con- 
tract is said to bo merged in it. Parties 
to a deed are estopped from denying the 
truth of statements contained In it, unless 
fraud, duress, or mistake be proved. ('. 
made by corporations, with certain ex- 
ceptions such as in matters of daily 
occurrence or the hire of servant - 
promises made without consideration, and 
leases for threo years on which loss than 
two -thirds of a rack-rent is reserved, or 
for any term over throe years, are only 
enforceable if entered into by deed. 
Simple C. comprise every contract 
written, verbal, or implied from conduct 
which is not a specialty. A simple con- 
tract requires a, consideration (q.v.) to 
support it. With certain exceptions 
where writing is required, no particular 
form is essential to a Hiniplo contract. 
Certain simplo V. must be in writing: 
these comprise (1) bills of exchange (in- 
cluding cheques) and promissory 'notes: 
(2) C. of marine insurance; (3) assign- 
ments of copyright. As $ rule transfers 
of shares in registered companies (q.v.) 
should be in writing: thejr are also very 
often made under seal. Certain other 
simple C. are not enforceable unless 
evidenced by writing; although they may 
be good as a defence to ah action, either 
by way of set-off or counter-claim. These 
Include; (a) Under the Statute of Frauds. 
29 Car. 2, c. 3, five classes of C. which 
must be evidenced by some memorandum 
or note in writing, signed by the party to 
be charged, or by his authorised agent: 
(1) A promise by an executor or adminis- 
trator to answer damages out of his own 
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estate; (2) a promise to answer for the 
debt, default, or miscarriage of another, 
i.e, a promise of guaranteo or suretyship; 

(3) an agreement in consideration of 
marriage (but not a promise to marry); 

(4) a contract or sale of lands or heredita- 
ments or any interest In or concerning 
them; (5) an agreement not to be per- 
formed within the space of a year from 
tho making of it. A contract to fall under 

(5) must bo one that cannot by any 
possibility bo performed within a year by 
either party, (b) Under section 4 of tho 
Sale of Goods Act, C. for the sate of any 
goods of tho value of £10 or upwards 
cannot be enforced unless the buyer has 
either accepted part of the goods sold and 
actually received the same, or given some- 
thing in earnest to bind tho contract, or 
in part payment, or unless some note or 
memorandum in writing of the contract 
has been made and signed by the party 
t o bo charged or his agent. 

It is to bo noted that there are certain 
O. which the law will not enforce at all, 
and these include C. which are absolutely 
void, or only voidable at the option of 
one of the paHhs, r tainted by fraud 
aro voidable at the Instance of the de- 
frauded party, but, of courso, may bo 
enforced against tlio fraudulent party, 
because no one may take advantago of 
Ids own fraud. A void contract is one 
which has no legal validity at all, and in 
fact may bo said to bo only tho sem bianco 
of a contract; lor example, where A con- 
tracts to sell a thing to 11 under the im- 
pression that B is C. Some C. aro said 
to be void for Illegality as being either 
contrary to public policy or forbidden by 
statute, but not all void C. are illegal. 
The distinction between void and illegal 
C. is important, because unless tho cause 
of avoidance is pleaded the court will not 
set the contract aside, but in the case of 
illegality tho court will refuse to enforce 
the contract of its own motion. Illegal 
C. include, inter alia, those of an immoral 
nature, agreements for tho sale ol public 
offices, agreements to defraud the revenue, 
agreements contrary to tho course of 
justice, e.g. champertous (see under 
On am Pi CRT Y) agreements, agreements to 
commit a crime. A betting contract is 
not illegal; it is merely unenloreeable ( see 
under Gaming). A contract in general 
restraint of trade is void, i.e. a man cannot 
validly undertake not to carry on any 
business at all. These C. frequently arise 
where one person has learnt his profession 
or trade from another and is about to set 
up in competition. 8uch a person may 
validly restrain himself from carrying on 
a particular business for ever or any- 
where, but u court of equity requires that 
the contract be reasonable in all tho 
circumstances. Not every person has 
capacity (q.v.) to contract U. for tho loan 
of money, or for goods supplied, other 
than necessaries, and al! accounts stated, 
are absolutely void if made with an infaut. 

At common law, speaking generally, all 
C. with an infant other than for neces- 
saries, or in certain cases, C. deemed to be 
for the infant's benefit, were voidable at 
bis option. In the case of voidable C., 


those which involved some continual 
obligation on tho infant like partnership 
agreements, or C. to pay calls as a share- 
holder, were, and indeed are, valid 
against an infant on his reaching twenty- 
one. unless ho expressly repudiates them; 
but those C. which did not involve any 
continual obligation were only binding 
on the infant on his attaining twenty-one 
if he ratified them. Tho question as to 
what constitutes necessaries is one of 
fact, depending on the circumstances of 
each particular case. A married woman 
can contract in all respects as if she were 
a single woman, and may sue and be sued 
on her O. This is the effect of an Act 
passed in 1935 which did away with the 
limitation of a married woman’s con- 
tractual capacity to tho extent to which 
she owned separate estate, and also 
abolishes the immunity from her debts of 
property subject to a restraint on anti- 
cipation. A contract with a lunatio is 
voidable only if the other party knowingly 
took advantage of the lunatic's state of 
mind. But in any case a lunatio may 
ratify a contract on regaining his sanity 
of mind, so as to bind himself on it. A 
contract with a corporation, in order to 
bind tho corporation, must generally be 
under the corporate seal. The exceptions 
are (1 ) in C. relating to matters of trifling 
importance or daily occurrence or urgency, 
where they fall within the scope of the 
business of the corporation; (2) simple C. 
made by the agents of trading corpora- 
tions and relating to the objects for which 
the corporation was created; (3) com- 
panies registered under the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1929, may validly 
enter into C. in writing, or by parole In 
coses where such C. would be valid if 
entered into by private persons. C. by 
an urb. dist. council of a value exceeding 
£50 must bo under seal. In any case a 
corporation can enforce Its C., whether 
under seal or not. As to the assignment 
of rights under a contract, see under 
Ciiosk in Action. The assignment of 
duties or liabilities under a contract is 
only allowable with the consent of tho 
creditor or party to whom tho duties or 
liabilities are owod. A breach of contract 
necessarily gives a right of action for 
damages. Where the breach goes to the 
root of the contraot the injured party 
may treat the breach as a discharge of his 
own liability undor the contract and resist 
any action ou the contract; he may also 
sue or eouuterclaim for damages, and 
claim payment for any work done by him 
in pursuance of the contract, provided the 
contract be severable. In some canes, 
generally agreements for the sale or pur* 
chose of an interest in lands, ho may bring 
an action for speciflc performance (o.v.). 
But \* here the breach is partial only, there 
Is no right to rescind, unless the parties 
have expre^’y agreed that broach of a 
single term shall. give a right to rescind, 
and in any cose if one party shows clearly 
during tho subsistence of a contraot his 
intentiou no longer to be bound by it, that 
of itself gives a right to the other to con- 
sider blmself exonerated from further 
performance. Damages for breach of 
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contract aro assessed so as to place the | 
injured party as far as possible in his 
original position. The general rule is 
that damages should bo such as may fairly 
and reasonably bo considered as either 
arising naturally from such broach ol con- 
tract. or such as may reasonably bo 
supposed to have been in tlie«eontemp lo- 
tion of both parties at the time they made 
the contract as the probably result of the 
breach of it. Damages may be given for 
prospective or anticipated as well as for 
loss almidy sustained. A contract is 
terminated either by agreement, or l>y j 
performance, or by breach tantamount 
to discharge of the other party, or by lapse 
of time. A substituted agreement so as 
to terminate the original contract must 
be supported by consideration ((/.«.). 
Lapse of time bare the right to suo on a 
contract, though the contract remains 
valid and subsisting for all other purposes 
(see Limitations. Statutks of). C. to 
do Impossible things are void, ab initio , 
where, too, the performance of a contract 
depends upon the continued existence of 
a given person or thing. There is always 
implied in the contract a condition that 
impossibility of performance arising from 
the death or loss of the tiling excuses 
performance where it is clear that the 
parties must have known, ab initio, that 
its existence was essential to the contract. 
Fraudulent misrepresentations, i.c., false 
representations of fact made with know- 
ledge of tlielr falsity, discharge the injured 
party from the contract, and give a right 
to sue for damages (sec Fraud). 

An innocent misrepresentation as to a 
material fact gives a right to rescind; but. 
not a right to damages, except (o) as to 
misstatements in a company prospectus 
in reliance on which the injured party lias 
token shares; (b) an agent who induces 
another to contract with him by repre- 
senting himself as vested with an authority 
he does not in fact possess, may render 
himself liable to an action at tha suit, of 
such other person. Unilateral error will 
not, as a rule, excuse the party making the 
mistake from his liability under a contract. 
A person must take the consequences of 
his failure to express himself according 
to his own intentions, if what he did say 
would have led any reasonable man to 
form the conclusions arrived at by the 
other party as to his meaning. But 
where the error was induced by the other 
party, the mistaken party will be en- 
titled to rescind. A mutual mistake as 
to the fdentity of the tiling about which 
a contract is made would render the 
contract null and void (see Mistake); 
and generally , where a mistake is mutual, 
a court of equity can amend the contract, 
and rectify it in accordance with tho true 
intentions of the parties. C. induced by 
undue influence and duress are voidable 
at the option of the injured party, tiee 
S. M. Leake, Elements of the Lass of 
Contracts. 1807; Sir W. R. Anson, f*rm- 
cinlea of the English Law of Contract , 10 th 
od. by J. L. Brierley, 1045. 

Contralto, It. term In music to denote 
the lowest or deepest kind of female 
voice, the compass extending from F or 


G below the middle C to F or G above tho 
treble stave. In tone It is serious, tender, 
arid rich, and has peculiar powers of 
expression, the low C. being specially 
marked by its fullness of tone. Fr. ami 
Her. musicians did not utilise this voice, 
but Itossini and other Its. recognising its 
beauties adopted it, and it is now used 
by almost all nations in their choral music. 

‘Contrat Social* (Social Contract), title 
of llousseuu’a chief work pub. in 1702. 
It describes tho theory held by certain 
reformers that a contract, should exist 
between the sovereign and tho subjects, 
and that gov. should be carried on with 
the consent, of the subjects. 'Die work 
is divided into four parts dealing witii 
societies, the sovereign and his rights, gov., 
and social institutions respectively, it, 
did a great deal to bring about tbo Fr. 
Revolution. 

Contravallation, sc* Countkuvalla- 
tjon. 

Contributory Pensions, name applied 
to those, pensions to which the aspirant 
contributes from salary or wages a certain 
agreed percentage during working life 
time. There aro many install' os of 
contributory pension schemes in the 
' Hrit. Empire and U.S.A., and there 
is a marked tendency towards an increase 
of them. The Brit, civil service pensions 
are not, however, fixed on a contributory 
basis, although it is generally, but not 
officially, recognised that the scales of 
emolument in tho various grades ha\ c 
been fixed with the knowledge that in 
ordinary circumstances a pension follows 
at sixty years of age. In the teaching 
profession, the tmivs. and education 
authorities have, as a rule, based their 
pension schemes on contributory lines. 
Old-established business houses, banks, 
public utility companies, and insurance 
companies have done the same. The 
contribution is made by the simple 
process of deducting the required u mount 
from tho monthly salary payment. By 
far the greatest undertaking which has 
yet been attempted in respect of C. P. 
Is that of the Brit. Gov. with the Widows’, 
Orphans’, and Old Ago Contributory 
Pensions Act, 11)25. By that Act all 
contributors to the insurance scheme, 
male and female, who were between sixty - 
five and seventy years of ago on Jan. 2, 
1928, or who had attained tho ago of 
sixty -five after that date, were entitled 
to an old age pension qf 10s. per week, 
irrespective of means (provided that they 
had been continuously insured for not less 
than five years). A j similar pension 
was payable to the wiiq of a contributor 
entitled to such a pension as from the 
date of her husband receiving his pension, 
or, if she hod not then attained the age 
of elxty-flve. as from tbo date on which 
she attained that age* That Act and 
later amending Acts provided pensions 
for widowH of 10s. a week, with allowances 
for children under fourteen years and 
sixteen years if at school at the rate of 
A 8. a week for the eldest child and 3s. 
a week for each other child. Tho Acts 
also provided for a pension of 7s. i M. 
a week for the orphan children (i.e. if 
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both parents were dead) of insured 
married men and widowers and of insured 
widows while under the ages mentioned 
above. The Act of 1925 and most of the 
subsequent Acts down to 1935 were 
repealed and re-enacted by the consoli- 
dating Act of 1930 on C. P. for widows, 
orphans and persons between sixty -five 
and seventy. The rate under this Act 
was still 10s. a week. The Pensions 
(Voluntary Contributors Act (popularly 
called the 4 Black-coated Workers’ Act), 
1937, extended pension rights to some 
2,000.000 independent workers — shop- 
keepers, professional, and other persons 
of small means, i.e. whose total income 
did not exceed £400 (man) and £250 
(woman), not more than half unearned. 
‘Initial* entrants were eligible if under 
fifty -five on April 5, 1937, at weekly 
contributions of Is. 3 d. for a man (or lOd. 
for widows’ and orphans* pensions only), 
and 6 d. for a woman. But after the 
beginning of 1939 only entrants under 
forty wore able to join the scheme on a 
weekly contribution scale, increasing with 
‘entry ago,’ vi up to maxima of 
2 8. lid. (man) '•ml 1 V*. (woman) for age 
thirty-nine. 

In general, all males between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty-five and, following 
the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1940, all females aged sixteen up to sixty 
(instead of sixty -five as theretofore) who 
were employed within the moaning of the 
National Health Insurance Acts and did 
not hold certificates of exemption from 
health insurance, were required to insure 
for both health insurance and C. P., but 
certain classes of person could insure 
as voluntary contributors — such entrants 
after 1937 having the option to insure for 
either health or pensions or both, thus 
breaking the ‘interlocked’ system there- 
tofore applicable alike to compulsory 
and voluntary contributors. Under tho 
National Insurace Act, 1940. a retirement 
pension is payable for life to an insured 
person who is over pensionable age, has 
retired from regular employment, and 
has paid the proscribed number of contri- 
butions. JSee further under National 
Insurance A err. 

Contreras, small \il. about S m. from 
Mexico City, in the early part of Aug. 
1847 Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, of the 
Amer. Army, pitted his forces against the 
defending Mexicans, and after a stirring 
battle, put his enemy to rout. The 
victories of Chiirubuseo Uj.v.) and Molino 
del Hey qulokly followed, and the fortified 
hill of ChapulLapeo succumbed. On 
Sept. 17, the city of Mexico llew a white 
flag, and the Amcr. soldiers occupied 
the tn. 

Contrex6viUe, vll. in the dopt of Vosges 
In France, on the U. Voir, which is a trib. 
of the Mouse. It is noted for its mineral 
springs whose temp. Is 52*7° F. Situated 
at an altitude of 14S0 ft. Pop. 1000. 

Control, Allied, was the term applied 
during (and for some Umo after) tho 
First World War to that single control 
which was exerted In certain services, 
' apart from naval and military, for tbo 
common good of the allied peoples. The 


influence of the war was felt in the most 
remote corners of the five continents, and 
there wore momonts when the actual 
feeding of millions of people caused the 
utmost anxiety to the govs, concerned. 
At tho beginning of hostilities tentative 
elTorts, at once timid and limited, were 
made towards some sort of common 
organisation. In Aug. 1914, the Com- 
mission Internationale de Kavitaillement 
(C.I.R.) was estab. in London. Repre- 
sentatives of the buying depts. of the 
AUies were members of this commission, 
which proved its usefulness from the 
start. It placed orders with Brit, 
manufacturers who turned out all kinds 
of war equipment — uniforms, guns, muni- 
tions, etc. It provided a certain check 
on exploitation and kept down prices 
by the elimination of unnecessary com- 
petition. In placing orders the C.I.R. 
had due regard to the separate needs 
of tho different Allies. In short, this 
commission was a Brit, organisation, 
set up to assist and watch over allied 
purchases in the Brit, market. Much 
of its effectiveness was due to the fact 
that it was backed by Brit, credit. 
But the Allies* great effort in control ia 
perhaps best represented by shipping, 
and the control which was eventually 
estab. in this service will go down to hist, 
as the classic example of A. C. Up to- 
the end of 1917 each country was its own 
purveyor of transport. This was effected 
in two ways: (1) by requisitioning or 
commandeerin'” of national tonnage 
(Great Britain took over Brit, railways 
from the beginning of the war); (2) by 
chartering neutral tonnage in tho open 
market. This system was, however, 
modified in certain respects, as Great 
Britain, having more national tonnage 
at her disposal than the oilier Allies, was 
able to allot certain tonnage to Franoe- 
and Italy for the conveyance of war 
material. By the end of 1917. tho Brit. 
Ministry of Shipping (a war-time organi- 
sation) had performed its work so effi- 
ciently that every Brit, ship was under 
its control both as to its cargo and its 
destination. The ruthless campaign 
which Germany was waging by submarine 
on allied shipping caused the efforts of 
the Allies to be still further extended in- 
watchfulness and effectiveness, and follow- 
ing a conference in Paris in Nov. 1917 the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council was 
estab. This became tho supreme in- 
strument of A. O. in shipping. For some 
lime after the formation of the A.M.T.C. 
tho actual shipping arrangements pro- 
ceeded on the old lines, but tho agreement 
mentioned above had already tended 
towards single control. The Wheat 
Executive was already buying and dis- 
tributing on an allied basis. Tho 
A.M.T.C. gradually assumed supreme 
column nd n d performed its funotions 
admirably to the„end of the war. \See 
Sir J. A. Salter, Allied, Shipping Control; 
an Experiment in International Adminis- 
tration. 1921,) In the Second World 
War much the same objects were accom- 
plished by setting up a Ministry of 
Economic Warfare as soon as the war' 
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broke out, and by tlio agreement made 
between the Brit, and Fr. Govs, to pool 
their resources (see also Lend Lease). 
A Ministry of Shipping was set up a few 
weeks after the opening of the war, plans 
for such body to co-ordinate the activities 
of the merchant fleet having been made 
by the Board of Trade before the outbreak 
of the war. 

The term A. C. was also applied to 
certain services performed by the Allies* 
Commission of Control in Germany and 
other ex -enemy countries in the way of 
supervising the carrying out of those 
clauses of the treaty of Versailles which 
provided for the reduction of ex-enemy 
forces to a definite total of effectives, and 
for the limitation of their munitions 
output. 

Controlled Establishments were those 
industries vvhioh came under State control 
during the First World War. At tlio 
outbreak railways and shipping were 
taken over by the State, but tho term 
C. E. was brought into use by tlio Muni- 
tions of War Act of 1915. Under this 
Act all the firms producing munitions 
became directly controlled by the gov. 
‘If the minister of munitions considers it 
expedient for the purpose of tho success- 
ful prosecution of the war that any estab. 
in which munition work is carried on 
should be subject to the special provisions 
as to limitation of employers’ profits and 
control of persons employed and other 
matters contained in this section, he may 
make an ordor declaring that establish- 
ment to be a controlled establishment* 
(Munitions of War Act, 1915, Part IT., 
section iv.). By the end of 1916 State 
control had extended beyond the muni- 
tion factories into becoming a systematic 
supervision of all branches of national 
production, exercised under the D.O.R.A. 

By Feb. 1917, all the coal mines 
were under Statd control, and a Wool 
Control Board and a Cotton Control Board 
were estab. The purpose of these was to 
check prices and control the raw material. 
By 1918 tho State control of industry was 
complete. After the armistice, however, 
os many C. E. as was practicable were 
decontrolled, and eventually State control 
disappeared altogether. Much the same 
machinery of control was set up in 1939 
on the outbreak of the Second World War, 
but instead of a Ministry of Munitions a 
Ministry of Supply was ostab. with pur- 
chasing powers extending to all manner of 
commodities, and later a Ministry of 
Production was instituted. The position 
In 1941 was that each of the lighting 
services to an overwhelming extent com- 
manded Its own factories and labour, and 
such disputes as arose between them were 
smoothed over by tho production execu- 
tive. Mr. Churchill In that year resisted 
the suggestion that tho appointment of a 
minister of production would improve 
matters: and that to interpose such an 
official between himself os minister for 
defence and the heads of the supply 
depts. would only be an additional com- 
plication and cause of delay. But such 
ministry was, in fact, estab. the next 
yew. The White Paper of Feb. 10 (1942) 


stated that the minister of production 
would carry out all the duties theretofore 
exercised by the production executive 
set up at the beginning of 1941, except 
those relating to man -power and labour, 
which would bo transferred to the minister 
of labour. His main duties were to allo- 
cate available resources of productive 
capacity and raw materials (including 
arrangements for their import) and the 
settlement of priorities, and ho also 
exercised supervision and guidance of the 
various depts. concerned with production, 
though that was not to affect the respon- 
sibility of the ministers in charge of those 
depts. In 1943 the Ministry of Pro- 
duction issued an Order In Council con- 
ferring on it powers to appoint throe 
directors to tho board of any linn working 
for the gov. with gov. capital, the object 
of the order being to deal more effectively 
with a largo firm of aircraft manufac- 
turers which was not giving satisfaction. 

Controller of the Navy was onco an im- 
portant official of the Navy Board, whose 
duties related to tho supply of material 
required by the fleet. He was chairman 
of the Navy Board till its abolition m 
1832, when liis title and duties were 
transferred to one of the sea lords of tho 
Admiralty. Before tho First World War 
the Third Sea Lord was C. of tho N.: but 
in 1912 the C.*s dept, was reorganised, 
its work distributed amongst other depts., 
and tho title dropped. The C.’s dept, 
has never been revived, and its work is 
still distributed in accordance with tho 
reorganisation of 1912. But when, with 
increase of Admiralty business during 
the war, Sir Eric Geddcs joined the Board 
of Admiralty (1917), he was given tho 
title of C. Sir Alan Anderson succeeded 
him as C. when Sir Eric Geddes become 
First Lord; but In 1918 Sir Robert ITorne 
joined the Board of Admiralty in succes- 
sion to Sir Alan Anderson and took the 
title of Third Civil Lord; whereupon tho 
title of C. was once more assumed by 
the Third Sea Lord and Is still borno by 
him. See also Admiralty. 

Controller of Stamps is the short title 
iven to the officer in charge of that 
ranch of tho Board of Inland Revenue 
which deals with stamps (other than 
postage stamps) and joint stock com- 
panies. His full title is Controller of 
Stamps and Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Business Names, Newspapers, 
and Bank Returns, Including the Stamp 
Offices, London Stock Exchange, and 
Lloyd's. Tho office of the C. is in 
Somerset House, Strand; London. See 
also Registrar. 

Convalescence, see under Nursing. 

Convalescent Hospitals. Theso are 
Institutions carried on in gonneotlon with 
ordinary general hospitals; they differ 
from convalescent homes In that medical 
treatment is an essential feature of a 
convalescent hospital. When patients 
are discharged from hospitals it is ex- 
pedient that they should live, for a time 
at least, in clean healthy homes In a fine 
neighbourhood, therefore they are sent 
for a time to such an Institution in order 
to recuperate. 
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Convenes, see Comminges. 

Convent, assembly of poisons gathered 
together In retirement from the world, 
and also the house In which such com- 
munity dwells. In this wider sense it 
denotes either a monastery or a nunnery, 
or the fraternity or sisterhood of an 
abbey or priory; but the word as used 
to-day means a Christian nunnery whore 
devout women spend their Jives in prayer 
and works of charity and education. 
Moat of the Eng. nunneries before the 
dissolution of the sixteenth century be- 
longed to the Benedictine order. The 
moat important of these were Shaftesbury 
(Dorsetshire), which, traditionally, was 


wife of Edmund of Lancaster, at the dose 
of the thirteenth century. See also 
Monastery; Abbey; ; Priory. Consult 
Low and Pulling, Dictionary of English 
History. 

Conventicle, term originally applied to a 
meeting of the monks in a monastery, but 
acquiring a special use at and after the 
Reformation as applied in a disparaging 
sense to meetings of Eng. and Scottish 
Nonconformists, such os the Wyclilfltes 
anti Covenanters. 

Convention, term applied by Eng. 
constitutional lawyers to an extraordinary 
meeting of tho Houses of Parliament at a 
time of national crisis in contradistinction 
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founded by Alfred, and became extremely 
wealthy; Barking (Essex), founded by 
Erkenwald, bishop of London, In tho 
seventh century, Klhclburga being its first 
abbess; Amesbury (Wiltshire), founded 
in Saxon times, and rofomided by John 
in 1199; St. Mary» Winchester; Mailing 
(Kent); Markyato (Bedfordshire); Catcs- 
by (Northamptonshire) ; Clerkcmvell, 
founded in tho twelfth century ; St. 
Helen's (London), founded in tho thir- 
teenth contury; Stratford -at -Bow; Chat- 
teris (Cambridgeshire); Poles worth (War- 
wickshire). The Cistercian nunneries 
were smaller. Tho cliict ol these were 
Tarrant (Dorsetshire) and Swine (York- 
shire). Tho Augustinians and Domini- 
cans disputed the ownership of the large 
nunnery at Dartford, founded in 1350. 
Syon (Middlesex), founded In 1414, was 
among tho wealthiest religious houses in 
England; It was held by tho Brigittino 
(see Brigit, St.) branch of the Augus- 
tinians. The Poor Clares (see Clare, 
St.) or female Franolscnns, held sev. 
houses, tho largest being in London, near 
Aklgate, founded by Blanche of Navarre, 


to a meeting in sossion initiated by the 
writ of tho sovereign. Instances of such 
Cs. in Eng. hist, are the Parliament 
summoned by Den. Monk to restore 
Charles II. to the throne in 1660, and that 
summoned by the princo of Orange in 
1689 bforo he was actually made king of 
England. In Fr. hist., the body which 
took tho placo of tho national legislative 
assembly in 1792, proclaimed a republic, 
and in the course of its three years' 
duration passed a number of character- 
istically revolutionary measures, was 
called tho National C. In military 
matters, (\ denotes a treaty made 
between tho commauders of two opposing 
armies concerning the terms on which a 
temporary cessation of hostilities shall 
take place b tween them. The last O. 
of this nature ■ i which Great Britain hum 
been concerned was the mueh -abused C. 
of Cintra made in 1808. In U.S.A. hist, 
the most celebrated C. was that presided 
over by Washington, which met at 
Philadelphia on May 14, 1787. at a time of 
crisis in tho fortunes of tho new con- 
federation of states and tho failure of 
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Congress to meet tho situation. Twelve 
of the states (Rhode Is. aiouo excepted) 
sent delegates, among whom were such 
men as Madison, Sherman, Randolph, the 
Pinckneys, James Wilson, and Morris. 
The great work was the making of the 
U.S.A. constitution. In U.S.A. politics 
the term also applies to those huge 
meetings of party supporters which 
gather together in the summer preceding 
the year of a presidential election for the 
purpose of nominating electors. There 
are at the present day, besides the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Cs., the 
l > rohibition party. Socialist party, 
Socialist-Labour party, and national Cs. 
«S ce aim under Elections. 

Convention Treaties, i.e. treaties entered 
into between different states under which 
they each bind themselves to observe 
certain stipulations contained in tho 
treaties. In 1843 two Acts were passed 
giving effect to conventions between 
Queen Victoria and the king of the Fr. and 
the U.S.A. for the apprehension of certain 
offenders. The Act relating to France 
legalised a convention providing for the 
surrender of persons accused of murder, 
forgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy who 
may escape to France. The Act relating 
to the U.S.A. is similar In its nature, hut 
the specified crimes include in addition 
piracy, arson, and robbery, but not 
fraudulent bankruptcy. See Extra- 
dition. 

Convergency, in mathematics, a term 
implying that an infinite series continually 
approaches a definite finite limit as the 
number of terms increases. Thus tho 
series 1+4 + 4+ A + ... has a Hum 
which is always less than 2, hut may be- 
come greater than any assignable quantity 
loss than 2 by sufficiently Increasing the 
number of terms. The series is therefore 
effid to be convergent, and to converge 
to the limit 2; this is otherwise expressed 
by saying that the sum of the series to 
infinity Is 2. Such a series as 1 4- 4 
4 4- 4 4- 4 ... is said to bo divergent, 
for the sum of the terms increases as the 
number of terms increases without limit. 

Converse, in logic, tho proposition which 
is obtained by turning the subject of 
another proposition into the predicate, 
and the predicate into the subject. Only 
universal negative and particular affirma- 
tive propositions can bo so treated. For 
instance. If wo assert that no birds are 
quadrupeds, it must be equally true that 
no quadrupeds are birds; again, if it be 
asserted that some Englishmen are 
scientists. It must, at least, be true that 
some scientists are Englishmen. On the 
other hand, universal affirmative and 
particular negative propositions cannot be 
simply converted. If we assert that all 
men are mortals. It by no means follows 
that all mortals are men; and from the 
assertion some men are not Englishmen, 
it cannot tie concluded that some English- 
men are not men. The general rule is 
that nothing can be concluded about the 
individuals of a class unless the first 
assertion includes all the Individuals. 
Valid conversion is therefore simply 
stating the same fact in a different order 


of words. In Euclid's geomotry tho 
propositions are of the universal affirma- 
tive typo, so that a C. obtained by inter- 
changing subject and predicate is not 
necessarily valid, and therefore requires 
a separate demonstration. 

Conversion: 1. In law: (a) A wrongful 
act depriving another of his property 
permanently or for an indefinite time. 
The restriction to the literal or natural 
moaning of converting property to one’s 
own use has long been discarded in favour 
of the wider notion of any unauthorised 
assumption of the powers of the true 
owner. (6) In equity, conformably to 
the maxim that equity considers as done 
that which ought to bo done, tho effect 
of words in a deed or will directing money 
to be expended in the purchase of land, 
or land to bo sold and turned into money, 
is that the money and land are con- 
sidered for all legal purposes to be 
actually converted into land and money 
respectively. 2. In logic, a proposition 
is said to be converted when the subject, 
and predicate are transposed while still 
retaining the quality of the proposition . 
e.g. ‘some bilateral acts are contracts’ 
is tho converse of ‘all contracts are 
bilateral acts.' ThiB is called C. by 
limitation. When the converse is a 
proposition of exactly the same form as 
the proposition converted, the process is 
called simple C., e.g. ‘some voluntary 
associations are churches' is tho simple 
converse of ‘some churches are voluntary 
associations.’ The process of find, 
changing the convertend (proposition to 
be converted) Into an affirmative pro- 
position and then converting it simply— 
e.g. the inference that ‘some invalid 
documents are sealed Instruments’ from 
the proposition ‘some sealed instruments 
are not valid documents' through the 
affirmative proposition ‘some sealed 
instruments are invalid documents’ - 
is called C. by negation. 3. In theology: 
(a) Divinely produced spiritual change of 
heart or disposition, as a result of which 
the enmity in tho heart towards God ami 
divine law, and the obstinacy of tho will, 
give place to a supreme love for God and 
His moral government, and to a general 
reformation of conduct, (b) Pronely tisui, 
or the act of making converts to a religious 
faith. 

Converter, iron retort used lu the 
Bessemer process of making steel. It 
consists of blowing air through molten 
iron. An air-blast of 15 lb. per sq. in. 
is introduced through one of tho hollow 
trunnions on which it it mounted, the 
C. being first brought to r*d heat by being 
filled with burning coke. 

Converter, Rotary, electrical apparatus 
with a single armature connected both to 
a commutator and slip rings. It is 
normally used for converting alternating 
current to direct current. See under 
Elicotric Supply. 

Conveyance, in law. denotes the deed by 
which are transferred various kinds of 
property as defined by the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881. Property for the purposes of 
a G. includes real and personal property, 
any interest in such property, any debt. 
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chose inaction ( q.v.) t or any other right or 
interest. The term C. also includes an 
appointment (i.e. the exercise of the right 
or power given by an earlier instrument 
to appoint any person as owner of 
property), a covenant (q.v.) to surrender 
copyholds, and n vesting declaration 
made on trie appointment of a new trustee 
by virtue of which the ownership of 
property is transferred to the new trustee 
for the purposes of the trust. Gs. which 
simply transfer personal property aro 
called a-ssigrmionts. Cs. by matter of 
record include private Acts of Parliament 
and grants by the Crown. The formal 
parts of an ordinary deed of C. of lands, 
which in these days have been, fortu- 
nately, shorn of much of their former 
remarkable verbiage, are : ( 1 ) The date 
and names of the parties; (2) recitals of 
relevant facts, such as the preliminary 
agreement and the vendor's title; (3) the 
testatum containing the operative words , 
or words which direct attention to the 
object intended to bo effected by the C. ; 
(4) the recital of the consideration (g.v.), 
and receipt thereof; (5) the habendum 
showing the extent oi *he interest taken 
by the grantee; (6) reciprocal covenants 
(q.v.); (7) the signatures and seals of the 
parties. 

Conveyancing, art of preparing con- 
veyances (q.v.) of real and personal 
property, of Investigating the title of the 
vendors of property, of making wills and 
testaments, settlements ( see also Entail) 
of property, and of framing the various 
instruments which are necessary in 
passing property from one person to 
another, so as to effectuate the intentions 
of the parties. By the old common law 
freehold lands were convoyed by feoffment 
(or gift of a fief ) completed by delivery 
of possession. A number of statutes, 
notably the Conveyancing Act of 1881 
and the Land Transfer Act of 1875, 
materially simplified the extraordinary 
intricacy of the forms or precedents once 
used In C. Under the Land Transfer 
Act, 1875, real property may bo conveyed 
by a short form presented by Rules, the 
transfer beiug entered in an official 
register, and n land certificate being 
delivered to the transferee after the title 
has been officially examined. By the 
combined operation of the Laud Transfer 
Acts, 1875 and 1897, and the Order in 
Council made under those Acts, registra- 
tion of title to lands in the co. and city 
of Londou was made compulsory on sale, 
though the conveyance, os distinct from 
the registration, might, if the parties 
elected, still bo effected by themselves or 
t heir legal agents. 

The tendency of land law reform In 
Great Britain for many >cars past has 
been to approximate tho law of realty to 
the law of personalty. The Law of 
Property Act, 1922, together with some 
six consolidating statutes, wore designed 
to rid Eng. land laws of the remnants of 
formalism and feudalism, and to intro- 

duce a revised and simplified system of 
doducing title. The scheme of these Acts 
was experimental or tentative, the object 

being to make a trial of the revised system 


of C. without registration over a period of 
ten years from Jan. 1, 1926, and, at the 
same time, if it proved successful, to 
provide machinery whereby registration 
might be made compulsory without the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of the 
co. coundl of tho area to which com- 
pulsory registration was to be applied. 
(Land Registration Act, 1925.) It is open 
to any co. council or council of a co. bor. 
to apply to the Privy Council for an order 
making registration of title compulsory 
in its area. There have been many Land 
Transfer Acts, beginning with that of 
1862, many of them nugatory; and their 
purport was to make an interest in land 
transferable by conveyance by mere entry 
on a public register as shares are by entry 
on the books of a company. The Act of 
1897 ordained that transfer in this way 
would he imperative: but this compulsory 
transfer by registration was suspended 
from immediate operation except to a 
iimitod extent. The I .and Registration 
Act, 1925, repealed the Laud Transfer Act, 
1875, and the whole of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897, except Part I., which was in 
turn repealed by tho Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925. Under the Land 
Registration Act, 1925, an Order in 
Council may bo made extending the area 
of compulsory registration without any 
resolution of any co. council and in the 
face of any resolution of any co. council 
to the contrary, .but subject to complianoe 
with certain conditions (see further under 
Registration uf Title). Since the Act 
of 1925 estates capable of subsisting as 
legal estates (i.e. as opposed to equitable 
estates) are the only interest in land in 
respect of which a proprietor can be 
registered, and all other interests except 
overriding interests (incumbrances, ease- 
ments, etc.) and interests entered on 
the register before 1926 take effect as 
minor interests; but all interests (except 
undivided shares of land as to which there 
can now he no legal estate) entered on the 
register before 1926 which are not legal 
estates are capable of being dealt with 
under the Act. See also Vendors and 
Pulton asers. See Strahan, Concise Intro - 
duet ion to Convei/anrinq, 1927. 

Conveyors and Elevators. C. aro mech- 
anical appliances, the chief function of 
which is to transport material in bulk 
horizontally. E. are adapted more 
particularly to lifting materials, but either 
may perform tho double office in some 
degree. Such machinery may be used 
for tho loading or unloading of ships, for 
the transfer or lifting of material in 
mills, in gas-works, etc., and has generally 
tho manifold object of reducing labour, 
time, and space. The magnitude of the 
quantities of material which lend them* 
selves to mechanical handling will be 
appreciated when it is stated that the 
docks of tin. London Port Authority 
receive about 2,000,000 tons of grain per 
annum, with plant capable of deeding with 
2260 tons per horn* if working at full 
capacity. Manchester has a grain ele- 
vator able alone to lift 350 tons per hour, 
with mechanical facilities for dealing with 
large quantities of cotton, while Swansea 
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has plant at its dorks capable of skipping 
12.600 tons of coal por hour. It is 
evident that such largo volumes warrant 
the installation of costly appliances for 
economical reasons and to ensure the 
prompt delivery of shipping from the 
condition in which nothing is earned. 

C. arc chiefly nsod for the transfer of 
material to bins or hoppers, to breakers if 
it is desired to reduce the material, or 
from breakers to furnaces or retorts, os in 
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for the hand, which is liablo to sutler 
soverely if receiving harsh and heavy 
material when travelling at a high 
velocity. The devices used In connection 
with band C. arc ingenious. If It is 
desired to take off at any point along the 
band, say for the purpose of filling bins 
in turn, tlio arrangement shown by the 
diagram is frequently used. This con- 
sists of a carriage supporting drums so 
placed as to cause the material to throw 
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Iron or gas works, and for the transport into the shoot at. a, and by travelling the 
of refuse, as coke or clinker. They are carriage along, the point of discharge may 
occasionally applied for the purpose of bo varied at will. The drums, being 
carrying bales, sacks, or other individually mounted to swivel round the point 6, may 
heavy items. Hand C. are, as the name be thrown out of use if required, the slack 
implies, formed of bands of a suitable of the band being taken pp by a suitable 
substance, as leather, or canvas and device. A band conveyor may, however, 
rubber, upon which the material to bo discharge at a terminal drum into a 
transported lies, and travels with the stationary shoot. In cither case there are 
band which, supported at intervals of points of design to ho observed to ensure 
about 6 ft. upon rollers, Is actuated at one proper delivery. At a low speed the 
end by a driving drum. This type of material carried may lie Upon the band as 
conveyor is singularly well adapted to it. passes round the throw-off drum for a 
the conveyance of grain over moderate considerable angle beyond the topmost 
distances, and was first used for this point of tho drum, while on the other 
purpose in 1868 at Liverpool. The linear hand at a sufficiently high speed the 
velocity of the bond inuy bo from 150 to material may leave the band at once on 
200 ft. per min. for large coal and heavy reaching the curvature of the drum, 
material, up to 700 ft. for grain, the chief Obviously, this depends upon tho joint 
consideration affecting speed being regard effect of gravity and t he centrifugal effect 
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duo to the radius of the drum and its 
peripheral velocity; the point on the drum 
at which these are equal will be the point 
beyond which the material will no longer 
follow the circular path, and will be free to 
go forward under the influence simply 
of its linear velocity and of gravity. 
Whether the material Ikj light or heavy, 
it. will be subject to the same laws, with 
the reservation only that light and 


weighted pulley, steadied by guides, to 
tako up any stretch of tho band, which 
ought not to exoeed one twenty -fifth part 
of its length. It is not dosirablo that 
this tension should bo greater than is 
necessary to ensure grip. Band con- 
veyors, though commonly horizontal, 
may be Inclined to os much as 1 in 2fr. 

Tray C. are formed of a series of trays 
connected to form a continuous chain. 
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Mocpuiont material may be checked by 
air resistance in some small degree. In 
the case of a band approaching the drum 
Horizontally, the velocity, in ft. per see., 
at which the material will leave the band 
rather than follow t ho d n un’s curvature 
will be equal to v^u x 3*2*2, in which R 
radius of drum in ft. For velocities less 
than this the point beyond which the 
material will no longer rest, upon the 
bund, and will be free to follow its own 
parabolic path, is dellnedusa height above 
tho centre of rotation by V a '32*2, V being 
velocity in ft. per see. The point of 
departure at which tho material goes 
forward in a tangential direction being 
thus determined, and its velocity being 
known, tho curve it will make in falling 
may be sot out on ordinary principles, the 
shoot or other receiver being suitably 
placed to catch it. Tho diagram given 
shows results for velocities of 10 and 5 ft. 
ner sec., with a drum of 2 ft. diameter. 
It should be observed that tor very low 
speeds or materials of low friction 
coefficient, the material may slip on the 
band before reaching the point defined 
above, and, acquiring a greater velocity, 
throw ofT somewhat earlier, and throw 
farther, than if it does not slip. Tho 
travelling band is commonly fed from a 
hopper, and as rough and hard material 
is liable to cause Injury, it is essential 
that the material should be fed on in tho 
direction of motion, and preferably at the 
band's velocity, to avoid rolling about 
till the proper speed is att&tnod. The 
band is commonly kept at a suitable ten- 
sion to grip the driving drum by a loose 


The material is arried forward upon the 
trays, which discharge cither at the end or 
at any point desired, by an ingenious 
tipping device. Push C. consist, of a 
trough within which the material lies, and 
is pushed along by a series of push-plates 
attached to a chain running at about 120 
ft. per min., the weight of which, with its 
plates, is carried by whoels running on 
suitable rails, or without wheels, sliding 
upon rests. iM"» hargo at an> point but 
the end is effected by slides In t?.c bottom 
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of the trough, any one of which being 
drawn allows all or a part of the material 
to fall through. Push C.. when used to 
transport hot coke, arc of the simplest 
construction, without rollers, the trough 
being formed with stoppod, or rising ends, 
to retain w ,ter used for quenching 
purposes. Cu ’ ■ C. are of extremely 
simple arrangemont, consisting of disks 
strung upon a running cable, working In a 
continuous trough, and are generally 
used for loose and light materials, being 
run at low speed, not much exceeding 
100 ft. per ni In. Bucket C., in which 
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hanging buckets are spaced along a 
driving chain, being suitably supported, by 
guides, are chiefly used where it is desired 
to arrange for horizontal movement for 
sonic distance, with vertical movement at 
a desired point, and nro useful for Idling 
material above hoppers and linully 
distributing it to the receptacles by 
tipping the buckets automatically. They 
run at about 10 ft. per min. 

E,, commonly used in conjunction with 
C\, are generally of the bucket type, in 
which buckets of suitable form are spaced 
upon chains passing over drums at the 
top, and at the bottom. The whole is 
usually mounted in a box or cage, having 
guides for the support and emit rol of 
tlie moving parts. The elevator buckets 
commonly dip into and scoop up the 
material to be raised at the bottom, and 
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BUCKET ELEVATOR 

discharge at the top into shoots. For 
velocities of 250-350 ft. por min., and 
clean material, tho elevator may be 
vertical. In which case there will be an 
effective throw-off into the shoot, but for 
such material as coal, ore, or coke, tor 
which, having regard to economy in power 
and life of the buckets, more moderate 
speeds of from 50 to 160 ft. per min. are 
desirable, the elevator should be sloped 
at 45-75° with tho horizon. Similar 
principles to those governing the proper 
tbrow-ofT from band C. have to ho 
observed with respect to the discharge 
from elevator buckets, with the additional 
precaution that the material discharged 
must clear the buckets in advance and 
pass unfailingly into the Nlioot. If the 
material is at all damp or cohesive there 
may be difficulty In assuring this, for 
which reason E. with a pronounced slope 
have an advantage. Pneumatic In 
which air under pressure or with suction 
is used, are applied for tho raising and 
transfer of grain, considerable installations 
of this type have been estab. at seaports. 
Hendon has elevators of this description 
able to deal with 1000 tons per hour, in 
addition to bucket E. Though con- 
venient and readily adaptable to picking 
up at various parts of a ship’s hold, the 
pneumatic method Is’ not economical of 
power. An old form of elevator, known 
as the Archimedean screw, now but little 
used, raises material by the rotation of a 


worm, or of a helically-formed surface, 
working in a cylindrical tube. By tho 
screw’s rotation the material is carried 
up the sloping case and discharged at the 
top. The pitch of the screw influences the 
inclination at which the easing may slope. 
The angle which this makes with the 
vertical should bo somewhat greater than 
the angle of pitch, plus tho angle of 
repose of tho material. Tho same device 
working horizontally is sometimes used rw 
a conveyor. The power mini red to work 
C. and E., generally provided by electro- 
motors, rail hardly be estimated satis- 
factorily by tho direct application of 
simple principles. The work to bo done iv 
chiefly that of overcoming frictional 
resistances of very uncertain but con- 
siderable amounts, varying greatly with 
the condition of tho mechanical arrange- 
ments, and the state of lubrication. In 
i inclined coal E., for instanco, the power 
( absorbed may bo as much os four time-. 

I that corresponding to tho work of lifting 
i Uio material, and in grain E. about tvvn 
and a half times. Power may he coo no - 
j misod in fixed E. hv arranging that the 
buckets shall be tilled by the materl.il 
being run direct into them, instead <>l 
I dropping to a lower level, lrorn which it i- 
picked up by the bucket- dipping into it. 

, against a considerable resistance in tho 
1 ease of ores and coke. For (J. dealing 
with 50 tons per hour, the h.p. absorbed 
may be taken approximately as for: 

Band C., grain . . . 2 + 

„ „ minerals . . . 2 + .Jq 

Push plate C. (with rollers) 2-5 + 

I „ „ (without rollers) 2-5 -F w 

i AiJ 


Tipping troy C. , . 2 5 + ( , Q 

Screw C. . . . 3 0+ J/ 


L being the length of conveyor in ft. \ 
variety <d elevator for loading ships, 
known as coal A ousts-, receives the wagons 
from rails (which may bo above tho quay 
level), and, either raising or lowering them 
to a desired height, discharges the wagons 
by bodily tipping tho contents down a 
shoot into the vessel’s hold. They are 
commonly worked hydraulically, the act 
ot tipping being effected py an oscillating 
ram. Holsts of this description are 
capable of dealing with wagons of 30 tons 
gross weight, and are mfe(le to w r ork up 
to 700 tons per hour. They are also 
arranged to receive wagons at the quay 
level, and after lifting and discharge, to 
deliver them ot a high-level railway 
viaduct along which they gravitate to 
siding’s level, an arrangement favourable 
to speedy working. Kteel belt C., as their 
name implies, employ a steel band 
instead of the usual canvas or rubber 
belt, Tboy m*o far superior to the other 
type, and much heavier loads can be 
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supported upon them. The belt consists 
of iinely tempered steel sheets about 
300 ft. Ions, 1-2 ft. wide, and 1 mm. thick, 
riveted together to form a continuous 
band. The bolt is not so flexible as the 
canvas or rubber conveyor, thus the sag 
duo to its own weight is less, aud con- 
sequently, fewer rollers are required to 
support it underneath. If boards are 
placed alongside It, the amount carried 
on it can be increased enormously. 
Another great advantage is that it can 
convey materials at higher temps, than 
can the rubber conveyor, substances 
boated up to 200° F. not affecting the 
belt unduly. 

Another typo of elevator is that which 
is applicable to the transport of passen- 
gers from one level to another on the 
underground railway systems. Each step 
of this moving stairway or escalator con- 
sists of a separate platform, shaped like 
an inverted L, on the under side of which 
are fitted two sets of small wheels which 
run on a continuous track that follows the 
contour of the stairway. At the bottom 
and top of the elevator the steps form a 
(lat moving band, and thus facilitate the 
stepping on to enu «.*'? them. The speed 
of the elevator varies from about 1 ft. per 
see. up to about three or four times that 
amount. During recent years the use of 
continuous -belt C. In factories has been 
generally adopted, the articles which are 
assembled being passed down a long line 
of workers seated on either side; when 
the conveyor reaches the end, tbo finished 
article is taken off. This has enabled the 
rate of production to bo increased 
enormously. 

Convocation (Lat. convocatio, a calling 
together), term usually restricted to 
assemblies of the graduates of certain 
univs. or of the clergy. In England the 
name is particularly given to the assembly 
of tho spirituality of the realm, which is 
called together by the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, each within his 
own codes, prov., pursuant to a royal 
writ. C. is summoned whenever Parlia- 
ment is about to sit, and is continued 
as long as Parliament continues. The 
assemblies consist of two houses, the 
Upper aud tho Lower. The Upper House 
consists of the bishops aud their arch- 
bishop; tho Lower consists of tho deans 
and archdeacons of every cathedral, the 
provost of Eton (in the cose of Canter- 
bury), proctors scut by tho cathedral 
chapters, and proctors elected by the 
clergy of the diocese. Tho origin of C. is 
unknown, but by the time of Edward I. it 
had reached its fully developed form, tho 
writ issued by tho mouarch to the metro- 
politans then being identical m form with 
that now issued. From this time till 
1664 tbo clergy reserved the right of 
taxing themselves, and one of tho chief 
duties of O. was the voting of subsidies to 
tho Crown. Tho independence of C. was 
marked until tho reign of Ilenry VTII.. 
when that monarch scoured tho doubtful 
admission from C. that it 'is, always has 
been, and ought to be summoned by 
authority of royal writ/ Owing to a lack 
of submission shown by the Lower House 


in 1717, C. was prorogued, and, except 
on unimportant occasions, its powers 
remained in abeyance until 1852. Xt 
then resumed its sitting, and its activity 
Is steadily increasing. The addition of 
houses of laymen in each prov. has given 
tbo assembly a more representative 
character. 

Convolvulus, typical genus of the order 
Convolvulacea;, consists of about 176 
herbaceous and shrubby plants growing 
in temperate and sub-tropical climates. 
Many of these are twining plants with 
large, white, trumpet -shaped flowers, and 
contain a milky latex. C. arvensis is the 
common bindweed found In Britain; it 
grows in a sandy soil, and the (lowers 
nave a sweet fragrance. C. Scammonia , a 
native of tho Levant, has a rhizome 
which yields a resinous juice, from which 
the purgative drug known as scammony 
is obtained. In the U.S.A. the plants arc 
known as morning-glory, and in Britain 
tbe great C., which brightens our hedges, 
is technically termed C. eepium. 

Convoy (Late Lat. conviare , to accom- 
pany), in the navy, the name given to 
ono or more ships of war seut to protect 
a merchant fleet from the attacks of a 
national enemy or from pirates. In 
military service the C. is strictly a train 
of wagons stocked with provisions or 
supplies for war. The term is also used 
for a detachment of troops or escort 
appointed to protect such a train or some- 
times people. See also Declaration of 
London. See Hall, International Law. 

There arc no settled rules on C. applic- 
able to most countries. Practice, rather 
than law, has been the guide in the past. 
Each country has its own view, e.g. Great 
Britain and U.S.A, hold that neutral 
vessels sailing under C. of a commissioned 
vessel of their own country are liable to 
search by a belligerent vessel. Most 
continental countries take tho view that 
suci) neutral vessels should not, bo liable 
to search, and that tho convoying oflicer’a 
declaration shall be accepted. The weak- 
ness of this view is that it presupposes 
that the commanding officer of a C. has 
personal knowledge of the cargo of tho 
vessels convoyed, which by no moans 
follows; the Brit, and Amer. opinion 
being that, however complete bis good 
faith, an officer can hardly bo expocted 
to affirm of his personal knowledge that 
none of tin* vessels convoyed has contra- 
band goods or enemy dispatches on 
board. When a vessel proposes to 
exorcise t he right of search, it is usual to 
fly tho colours and fire a gun as a signal 
to tho merchant vessel. Towards tho 
end of the First World War, owing to 
Germany’s unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign, practically ail ocean-going vessels 
voyaged to or from Great Britain In Oa., 
and such Cs. included neutral vessels 
(Birkenhead, I r iter national Law). Very 
soon after the it break of war iu 1939 the 
C. system was in full operation, and by 
tho beginning of Dec. 1939 Mr. Churchill, 
first lord of tbe Admiralty, was able to 
announce that Less than 1 ship in 750 had 
been sunk in C. Of course, in conse- 
queuce of tlii 9 effectiveness, the Gar. 
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U-boats found it easier to attack neutral 
shipping rather than the vessels of Britain 
and France. This, in its turn, resulted 
in neutrals often chartering' their ships to 
Great Britain for the duration of the war, 
which enabled them to be sure of making 
larger profits than had ever been made in 
peace, while giving them a complete 
guarantee against loss. 


Himalayas, the Alps, Spitsbergen, and 
also the Bolivian Andes, when he as- 
cended Sorata, Illimani, and Aconcagua, 
and explored the glaciers of Tierra del 
Fuogo. M.P. (Unionist) for Combined 
Eng. Uni vs, 1918-31. His works include 
Climbing and Exj'liratinn in the Kara - 
kornm-11 i malayas (1«?I4 ) ; The Alps Jrom 
End to End (189,5); The First Crossing of 
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Convulsionaries, see .'under Jansenism. 

Convulsions, involuntary contriw tlons 
of muscles usually' under conscious con- 
trol. In the adult they arc generally the 
result of brain affections. In epilepsy 
there is total lack of.consoJousncss during 
the C. ; in hysteria consciousness is not 
lost, though the subject may simulate 
insensibility. C. may be caused by the 
introduction of some toxic agent into the 
blood; a special class of cases is where 
poisonous matter is retained In the blood 
through defective, action of the kidneys. 
G. in Infants are usually caused by diges- 
tive disturbances, and are apt to bo 
dangerous if not promptly treated. Tbo 
child should be at once immersed in a 
warm bath up to the neck with its head 
kept cool by wet cloths. This has the 
effect of restoring consciousness. A good 
dose of castor oil should bo administered 
to aid in eliminating the disturbing sub- 
stances from the digestive tract. 

Conway, William Augustus (1789- 
1828), Eng. actor, b. in London. IBs 
most famous parts were Shakespearian, 
Including Othello, Henry V., and Mark 
Antony, and he created the part of Prince 
Zerhino In The Noble Oullaw t 1815. Ho 
had a romantic friendship with Mrs. 
Plozzt. ending his picturesque career by 
committing suicide by drowning off 
Charleston, U.S.A. 

Conway of AlUnfcton, Sir William 
Martin Conway, first Baron (1856-1987), 
Eng, traveller, mountaineer, and writer, 
from 1901 to 1904 Slade prof, of fine arts at 
•Cambridge. Travelled in the E., the 


Spitzbergen (1897); The Bolivian Andes 
(1901); Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego 
(1902); The Alps \ 1904 ) ; No Man's Land 
(1906); The Sport of Col/crting (1914); 
The Crowd in Peace and War (1915); The 
Abbey of St. JJenis (1916); Mountain 
Memories (1920); The Van Eycks and 
their Followers (1921); Palestine and 
Morocco (1923); Art Treasures of Soviet 
ltussia (1925); Giorgione as a landscape 
Painter (1929); Episodes in a Varied 
Life (1932); A Pilgrim's Quest for the 
Divine (1936). 

Conway, Conwy, or Aberoonwy, seaport, 
inrkt. tn., and municipal hot*, of Car- 
narvonshire, N. Wales, on a steep slope 
at the estuary of the It. Conway, 12 f m. 
from Bangor, 22 m. from Carnarvon. It 
iR one of the most striking old ins. In 
Britain. It is surrounded by strong walls 
with battlements and towers. C. castle, 
one of the grandest feudal fortresses of 
Britain, was built by Edward l. (1284) to 
check the Welsh. It has very thick walls 
and eight vast towers.; The Cistercian 
abbey (1185) was remoVed by Edward I. 
to Maonan, near Llanwwt. Its mins are 
still to be seen, and the anct. church at 
C. is said to be substantially the abbey 
church; It has a magnificent fifteenth- 
century rood screen, plaa Mawr, an old 
Elizabethan mansion, (s now the home 
of the lloyal Cambrian Academy. The 
< castle was held for Charles I. during the 
I Civil war. The remains of the Horn, fort 
of Cono vium Is 4 ) m. from C. The site was 
excavated In 1920-27, showing that it was 
probably boilt about a.d. 1 12. Pop. 9000 . 
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Conway, city in Arkansas and co. scat 
of Faulkner co. It is on the Missouri 
Pacific railway, and is situated in the 
heart of a rich cotton-growing and agric. 
dist. Pop. 5700. 

Conybeare, John Josias (1779-1824), 
Eng. scholar and divine, in 1807 he was 
made prof, of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, in 
1812 prof, of poetry there. He was 
interested in geology and chcin., hut his 
cliief study was A.-S. llis Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saron Poetry appeared post- 
humously in 1820. 

Conybeare, William Daniel (1787-1857), 
Eng. geologist and divine, b. in Londou, 
grandson of .John (J. (1092 -1755), dean 
of Christ Church. Oxford, and bishop 
of Bristol. Educated at Westminster 
School and Christ Church. Oxford. Be- 
came a fellow of the (Geological Society, 
of which he was one of the first members, 
contributing many papers to the Trans - 
actions of the society. In 1821 research 
led to his discovery and description of a 
skeleton ot the plesiosaurus, his con- 
jectures being closely confirmed by subse- 
quent discoveries. JIo is, however, 
chiefly remembered for his Outlines of the 
Geology of Euyla d o».« iTalrs. written in 
collaboration with \V. Phillips (1822). 
Appointed Hampton Lecturer in 1889 and 
instituted dean ot Liumlaff m 1845. 

Conyza, genus of Composite?; a strong- 
smelling plant, lleabune, called by 
liinnanis Conyza squamosa. The Linmean 
genus lias been superseded, and the 
common flea bane is now Inula or Puli - 
caria dysenUnca : the small licabane is 
Publicarta or P. vulgaris ; the ploughman’s 
spikenard is I. Conyza or squamosa, its 
volatile oil being used in driving away 
insects. The genus contains some fifty 
herbaceous and shrubby plants found in 
all the continents. 

Gooch Bchar, or Kuch Behar, state of 
N.E. India. The cap. is Cooeh Behar, on 
the It. Tursa. The natives are called 
lvoch or Ilajbansi. ltiee, tobacco, silk, 
and juto are produced. Area, 1318 
sq. in.; pop., (339,800. 

Cook, Eliza (1818--89), Eng. poetess, b. 
in Southwark, who spent most of her life 
in London. She contributed to numerous 
periodicals, notably the l Teddy Dispatch , 
and od. Eliza Cook's Journal from 1849 
to 1854. In 1803, her health having given 
way, she received a civil list pension of 
£100. Sev. of her domestic lyrics, such 
as God Speed, the Plough , The Old Arm- 
chair , The Star of Glengarry . and Home in 
the Heart , were very popular, ilor works 
included four vols. of verse (1835-45); 
Joltings from my Journal (1800); and 
New Echoes and other Poetns (1804). 

Cook, Frederick Augustus (1805-1940), 
Amer. explorer, b. at Callicoon Depot, 
Now York, son of a Gcr. immigrant who 
changed his name. Drove a milk wagon 
to pay his college expenses; graduated in 
medicine at New York Univ. Surgeon 
to Peary Arctic Expedition, 1891-92; 
led two expeditions along the W. const 
of Greenland, which were failures; ship’s 
doctor on Belgian Antarctic expedition, 
1807-99. In 1903-0 led expedition to 
i&cend Mt. McKinley, Alaska, and 

E.E. 4 


claimed to have reached the summit, but 
other explorers openly doubted his claim. 
In 1909 he startled the world by his 
announcement that he had reached the 
N. Pole, assisted by two Eskimoes, one of 
whom he called Etukisook. A few day6 
later, Lt. (afterwards Adm.) Robert 
Peary, U.S.A. Navy, returned after his 
discovery of the Pole, and denounced 
C.’s claim. Sworn statements by com- 
panions and accomplices discredited his 
pretensions; and, after his alleged proofs 
were rejected by Copenhagen Univ., he 
sank into obscurity. In 1922 ho was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment for fraud in connection with a 
concern called the Petroleum Producers’ 
Association, and served five years of his 
sentence, which was commuted by 
President Iloovcr. 

Cook, Captain James (1728-79), cele- 
brated Eng. navigator, b. at the vil. of 
Marton, in Yorkshire, where his father was 
first an agrie. labourer and then a farm 
bailiff. He was apprenticed, when only 
a little over twelve, to a haberdasher at 
Straiths, a vil. near Whitby, but loft him 
owing to a dispute and boarded a ship as 
collier’s apprentice and was very soon 
made mate. In 1755 C. joined the navy 
and from now onwards his success in life 
was assured. On the recommendation of 
Sir Hugh Palliser he was appointed 
successively master of tlirce sloops, in the 
last of which ho served in the St. Law- 
rence, being present at the capture of 
Quebec. lie was employed in sounding 
the St. Lawrence and pub. a chart of the 
riv. lrom Quebec to the sea. in 1763 he 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland and 
the next year was appointed marine 
surveyor of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
In this capacity lie pub. in the Philo - 
sophical Transactions an observation of a 
solar eclipse near Capo Ray. The charts 
and observations which he drew up on this 
Newfoundland expedition attracted the 
attention ol t'n Royal Society- *vho in- 
vited him to take part in an expend ion for 
the purpose of making an obser\ation of 
the transit of Venus. For this purpose 
he received a lieutenant’s commission and 
set sail in the Endeavour , a vessel of 379 
tons, accompanied by sev. scientific men, 
including Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.). On 
April 1.1, 1769, he reached Otaheite 
(or Tahiti), where he erected a makeshift 
observatory and succeeded in making 
the nercs.sury astronomical observations. 
From Otaheite ho sailed in quest of the 
great continent which for centuries had 
been supposed to exist in the S. ooean 
(sec Tf.rua Australis Incognita) and 
reached the is. of New Zealand, which 
had remained unexplored since their first 
disco\ery by Tasman in 1642. His 
efforts to reach the interior wero baffled 
by the hostility of the natives, but during 
the ensuing months ho circumnavi- 
gated the is, an ’ os tab. the existence of the 
channel dividing Now Zealand into two 
large is. From New Zealand he sailed to 
New Holland (Australia) and came in sight 
of Botany Bay, after narrowly escaping 
disaster on the Great Barrier Keef. Here 
again the natives wore hostile, but, nothing 
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daunted, C. explored the roast and took 
possession of it in the name of Great 
Britain, naming it New Wales. Thence 
ho sailed to New Guinea and to Batavia, 
where his much-battered ship was re- 
paired. He arrived in England on 
Juno 11, 1771, and was at once promoted 
to captain’s rank and put in charge of a 
second expedition. He now started out 
in command of the Resolution, a ship of 
462 tons, and a smaller ship, the Adventure, 
of which the combined crews numbered 
193 men, the object of the voyage being to 
pursue the quest of the great S. continent. 
fc>ettlng Miil from Plymouth on July 13, 
1772, he touched at Madeira and the Cape 



of Good Hope and explored the specified 
lat. Convinced that no land existed 
within the limits of his search lie gave up 
the investigation on Jan. 17, 1773. After 
wintering at the Society Is., so naming 
them in honour of tho Royal Society, 
he made further explorations eastward 
and, turning northwards, navigated the 
S. tropic from Easter Is. to the New 
Hebrides and discovered tho is. which he 
named New Caledonia. C. always showed 
a kindly interest in the natives and Ins 
kindness mostly won their confidence, as 
for example in Tahiti. Asa good example 
of his interest to the natives of the Pacific 
there may hero be mentioned the ease of 
‘Omai/ os he was known to his Eng. 
friends. Omni was a young native of 
Huahine, in thp Society Is., whose intel- 
ligence and engaging manners had brought 
him in 1773 to the notioe of Capt. Eur- 
ncaux, commanding the Adventure and 
C/s second in command. With C/s 
concurrence, Oraai was taken in the 
Adventure to England , where he was 
received by Goorgo 1TI., his portrait 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Nathaniel Dance, and for two yoara was 


lionised by London society as an attrac- 
tive specimen of the ‘noble savage* 
recently popularised by Rousseau; and 
Anally, in 1776, brought back to Huahine 
by C., who took good care that tho chiefs 
should make an appropriate grant of land 
to a fellow islander who had received the 
gift of a sword of honour from tho kiug of 
England. In 1774 (J. sailed as far as the 
Fiji Is., anchoring olf Vatoa or Turtle Is. 
In S. Lau. After yet another attempt he 
gave up hope of finding land and sailed 
for homo. Arrived back In England once 
more, ho was promoted to tho rank of 
post-captain, mado a member of the 
Royal Society, and awarded tho Co ploy 
Medal. He had cruised for more than 
three years in the Pacific and S. oceans 
and during tho whole voyage he lost only 
one man through scurvy, an unparalleled 
triumph of discipline coupled with a 
scientific realisation of tho causes of that 
disease. Above all, ho had dealt the 
death-blow to the age-long myth of the 
unknown S. continent, a negative result 
of his explorations tho political impli- 
cations of which were as important as the 
geographical (see on this Cook and the 
Opening of the Pacific, by James A. 
Williamson, 1946). The attention of tho 
gov. was now directed to the discovery of 
a N.-W. passage and (J. volunteered to lead 
the expedition. His hist and fatal voyage 
was begun on June 2o, 1776, 0. sailing in 
tho Resolution, and his second in oomrnand, 
Capt. Clerke, in tho Discovery. In tho 
course of his voyage he discovered the 
Sandwich Is. (or Hawaiian Is.,) which 
lie named after the earl of Sandwich; he 
then proceeded to America, penetrating 
into what was afterwards called 0/s 
Inlet. Proven ted from proceeding any 
further by a wall of lec, ho returned to the 
Sandwich Is., where he met a premature 
end m 1779 in Kcalakckua Hay in the is. 
of Hawaii m a dispute wilii the natives 
about one of tho boats of the Discovery 
which had been stolen. To recover tho 
boat C. had seized the person of the king 
until reparation was made. He landed 
the next dav, when a scuttle ensued which 
compelled the party of marines who had 
accompanied him to retreat to the boats. 
C. being the last to withdraw, and when 
ho was nearing the shore ho was struck 
from behind, the marines being unable to 
render any assistance. It is one of tho 
ironies of hist, that the jnan who of all 
Pacific explorers was the most humane 
and considerate towards natives should 
have lost his valuable Iffo in an unim- 
portant encounter with :a few pilfering 
natives. C., In addition to his achieve- 
ments as a navigator, performed groat 
services for his country in his geographical 
and scientific Investigations. In 1934 
his cottage in Great Ay top was purchased 
by the Gov. of Victoria, awl transported to 
Mel bourne for re-erection in the Fitzroy 
Gardens. Tho original deeds transferring 
the land to him and hearing his signature 
are also in the possession Of the Victorian 
Gov. His works are An Account of 
a Voyage round the World (first printed 
in John llawkesworth's Voyages , 1773, 
od. by W. J. L. Wharton, 1893); A Voyage 
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towards the South Pole, and round the 
World (1 777); A Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean (1781). See A. Kit&ou, Captain 
Janies Cook , the Circumnavigator, 1007 ; 
G. Campbell, Captain James Cook , Jt.N., 
F.R.S., Circumnavigator of the Globe, 
1936; II. Carrington, The Life of Captain 
Cook, 1939; J. H. Muir, The Life atul 
Achievements of Captain Cook, 1939; J. A. 
Williamson. Cook and the Opening of the 
Pacific, 1946. 

Cook, Sir Joseph (1 860 - 1917 ), Australian 
lroo trade statesman, was b. at Silverdale, 
Staffordshire. England, and at the ago of 
nine worked in a coal mine. Went to Aus- 
tralia in 1885, and in 1891 was elected for 
Hartley in the New S. Wales Legislature. 
He was postmaster-general 1894-98; 
anti minister of mines and agriculture, 
1808-99. Became member tor Parra- 
matta in < ’ommonwealth Parliament, 
1901; and so remained for twenty years. 
He was minister tor defence in Ueakin’s 
U/.r.) Gov., 1909—10. On the deleat ot 
Fisher’s (q.r . ) Labour Gov. in 1913, C. 
became Prime Minister, but with a 
minority in the Senate, so that he soon 
bad to resign. Ip* held office under 
W. M. Hughes .i.- .\»».u,-3cr of marine. 
1917 -20 ; and as commonwealth treasurer, 
1920-21. He was a representative of 
Australia at tlio Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, 1919. From 1921 to 1927 be was 
nigh commissioner in London for the 
commonwealth; and in 1922 senior 
Australian delegate to 1 He third assembly 
ol the League of Nations. 

Cook and Son, Thomas, great Eng. firm 
ot tourist agents. The founder, Thomas 
(1808-92), was born at Melbourne ill 
Derbyshire, and was successively a 
gardener’s help, a wood -turner, a printer, 
and a Bible-reader ami local missionary. 
In 1836 bo became a total abstainer and 
took a. great interest in the temperance 
movement, founding the Children's Tern - 
peraoce Magazine in 1840. It was in 
connection with this subject that he first 
conceived the idea of organising parties 
tor travelling. He persuaded the Mid- 
land Counties Railway Company to take 
570 passengers from Leicester at. a return 
fare of one shilling, this being probably 
the first publicly advertised excursion. 
This experiment was so successful that 
Thomas C. continued to organise such 
parties, anti gradually enlarged hi* 
operations. In 1865 the business was 
removed from Leicester to London. In 
1806 the first tours to the I'.S.A. were 
arranged, and in 1869 to Palestine. In 
1882 the services of the linn were com- 
missioned in the suppression of Arab! 
Pasha’s rebellion to convey Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his suito to Egypt and 
transport the sick and wounded. In 
1884 it conveyed Gen. Gordon to the 
Sudan, and later in that year the Gordon 
relief expedition, which included 18,000 
troops. Shortly afterwards tho firm 
organised ttie Moslem pilgrimage from 
India to Mecca and Medina. On the 
death of J. M. Cook in 1899, the control of 
the business passed to his sons, one of 
whom, Frank O., was chairman until his 
retirement in 1929. A fusion of interests 


was arranged m 1928, between Thomas 
C. & Son Ltd., and its associated com- 
panies —including that of Thomas (J. 6s, 
Son (Bankers) Ltd. and the Compagnie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits et dew 
Grands Express Europ6cns, and the 
business w'as then organised on a greater 
scale than ever. The headquarters of the 
firm are in Berkeley (Street, W. 1. 

Cooke, Benjamin (c. 1734-93), Eng. 
musical composer and musician, son of 
a London music-seller. He composed 
anthems and other sacred music, and also 
popular glees, How Sleep the Brave, In the. 
Merry Month of May. 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergili (1806- 
1879), Eng. electrician, served in Indian 
Army (1826-31), studied medicine at 
Pans and Heidelberg, and then took up 
telegraphy, going into partnership with 
Prof. Wheatstone in 1837. They made a 
special study of railway signals, ami in 
1845 patented the single-needle apparatus. 
C. formed a company in 1846, and he and 
Whea.tst.one received the Albert gold 
medal in 1867. 

Cookery, art of dressing and preparing 
food for human consumption by the 
application of heat. The names given to 
different kinds ot C., which are con- 
sidered below, arise from the various 
degrees mid kinds of heat to which the 
raw materials employed are exposed 
during this process. Cooking increases 
the value oi certain foods in numerous 
wavs, but destroys some vitamins, parti- 
cularly vitamin ( \ (antiscorbutic), there- 
fore fresh vege moles and fruit should l»e 
taken daily to make up for this loss in 
cooked food. Performed while the 
material is fresh, cooking considerably 
postpones the beginning of putrefaction, 
and it kill* harmful germs which may 
have infested t be substance. The process 
brings out the flavour oL tho raw material 
m such a way as to make it more pleasing 
to the palate, thus increasing appetite, 
and, by .stimulating the flow oi the gastric 
juices, materially aiding digestion Lastly, 
and most important, the main aim of C. is, 
by recognition of ami attention to the 
laws ot c.hein. involved, to render food 
more digestible than in it uncooked 
state. Research and experience have 
CAolved various general principles which 
may be applied to the various classes of 
food. One of the chief of these, for 
instance, applies to the coagulation of 
albumen, a substance present to a large 
degree in animal foods. Coagulation of 
albumen, as seen in the white of a soft- 
boiled etrg. is desirable, and is always 
attained bv exposure to a gentle heat, 
but continued exposure to a temp, at or 
above the boiling-point, results in the 
hardening of the albumen into a leathery 
substance extremely difficult of digestion. 
Thus in cooking meats, the aim of tho 
cook •diould to obtain a thin outer 
covering of this uardened albumen, which 
will prevent tho escape of the meat juices 
by first applying considerable heat, but 
to prevent the toughening of tho interior 
which would be consequent upon harden- 
ing of the albumen throughout, by re- 
moval to a lower temp, as soon as this 
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protective shell has been formed. The 
science of C., to which considerable 
attention is now paid in schools, institutes, 
polytechnics, otc,, under the general title 
of Domestic Science courses, is of com- 
paratively recent origin, being practicully 
a product of the nineteenth century. 
The same may be said ot the development 
of C. us a fine art, since the methods em- 
ployed in the preparation ot food for even 
the famous feasts of anet. and medieval 


Grilling , which is another name for 
broiling, is not so well clone before a fire 
as over It, as one side of the meat is in 
that case exposed to ft current ot cold air. 
The average time required tor broiling Is 
,■> min. lor a steak 1 in. thick. It) min. for 
a steak 1 t in. thick, and 20 min. for a 
steak 2 in. thick; but many toods such as 
steak, cutlets, bacon, lisle, etc., can bo 
cooked in a tow minutes under a gas or 
electric grlller. 



PANEL FROM THE BAYEC7X TAPESTRY 
(Illustrating the preparation of meat for a feast j 


days were few and more or less crude, 
depending for success on the hearty 
appetites and unrefined palates of the 
people, while the lower classes cooked 
their food in the most primitive fashion. 
Early and medieval Eng. feasts scorn to 
have been distinguished by the Immense 
quantities consumed, both of food and 
drink, rather than by the quality of tho 
dishes served, while such recipes as have 
reached us are remarkable for tho number 
and apparent incongruity of tho ingredients 
employed. The art of C. may be said to 
have begun in Italy at the time of the 
llenaissance, and from there spread to 
France, which soon became its head- 
quarters. The It. cultured simplicity of 
seerns to have been introduced into 
France by Catherine do’ Medici, and was 
developed by famous chefs whose names 
arc immortalised In the titles of their in- 
ventions, under the patronage of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. Fr. C. still remains 
the Ideal of high-class culinary operations. 

Broiling , probably tho earliest known 
process of cooking meat, consisted in 
exposing the surface to direct heat, so 
that tho outside; of the meat was well 
browned, and tho inside rendered tender 
and juicy. The primitive method of 
broiling meat was by burying it in hot 
ashes; hut tho process, when now used, is 
performed over a clear lire on a gridiron 
or similar appliance. The meat is turned 
during broiling by a pair of tongs, as a 
fork would cause the juices to escape, 
^mall birds, such as quails, may be ex- 
cellently broiled in about 10 min.; white 
meat as a rule requires longer cooking 
than red. 


Knastntg is really the application of the 
principle's of broiling to larger joints of 
meat, for which it is ail economical process 
and one producing excellent results. As 
in broiling, exposure to the greatest heat 
should come at tho beginning of the 
cooking, so that the meat juices are sealed 
up, and the joint, when cut, exudes a rich, 
reddish gravy. The interior of the joint 
should then be allowed to cook in a rather 
gentler heat, by means of which the fibres 
are loosened, the connective tissuo is 
changed into gelatin, the fibrin and 
albumen are oxidised, and tho fat cells 
broken. Tho fat and tissues on the 
surface of the meat become caramelised 
and browned, and acquire a distinctive 
odour and ilavour. The joint should ho 
frequently basted with melted fat in order 
to prevent evaporation of the watery 
portion of the meat juice. Meat roasted 
before ail open tire is much more w-holo- 
some than when baked in an oven, as the 
volatile ompyreumatic oils produced ou 
the surface are allowed to escape. Roast- 
ing is, however, possible only before an 
open range. The titm* required for 
roasting Is from l, r > to 20 min. for each 
pound of meat, white meat taking longer 
than red. Meat can lie roasted in a thick 
saucepan, by melting sufficient fat to 
cover the bottom, and' when hot putting 
in the meat, browninfir It on all sides, 
covering with a lid, and continuing to cook 
over a low heat. 

Baking is now the usual substitute for 
roasting moat in an oven. It is placed 
In an open tin and heat applied all round 
at once. Instead of to one side at a time; 
but baked moat, owing to the renbsorptiou 
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of the volatile products which cannot 
escape in the closed oven (this does not 
apply to ventilated ovens, such as gas anil 
the latest electric stoves) is neither so 
digestible nor bo delicate in tlavour as 
roasted moat. Baking is also applied to 
other kinds of food besides meat, c.g. 
fish is more appetising when baked. It 
can either be wrapped entirely in greased 
paper, so retaining all the flavour, or laid 
in a greased casserole, with dabs of fat 
placed on top. Pies containing either 
meat or fruit are usually baked, and a 
meat pie possesses many advantages over 
plain baked meat, since the surface is pro- 
tected irom charring by the crust, and 
the meat practically stcwH in its own 
juices. It is often difficult to cook suffi- 
ciently the contents of a pie without 
burning the covering paste, but this 
troublo may be overcome either by partly 
cooking the meat or fruit previous to 
putting on the crust, or bj r protecting the 
latter during cooking by means of a sheet 
of thin paper. All forms of pastry, such 
os pasties and open tarts, are baked, and 
require a hot oven, as do also cakes. The 
latter should bo pk»./vl at the top of the 
oven to begin with, but after the malarial 
lias risen sulliciently, removal to a cooler 
lower shelf is usually advisable to ensure 
thorough cooking of the interior. This 
has been attained when a clean knife, 
thrust into the cake, is clear on with- 
drawal. Especial care should he taken to 
close the oven door genliy during the 
early stages of cake baking, or the risen 
dough may collapse. The baking of 
bread is governed by the same principles. 
Milk puddings are linked in a slow oven, 
arid also apples with their skins on, but 
the cores removed. Modern electric or 
gas stoves are fitted with heat regulators 
which automatically maintain the oven 
at any desired tomp., and in consequence 
loss attention is necessary during the 
actual cooking of the food. All starchy 
foods are rendered more digestible by the 
application of dry heat., which converts 
the insoluble starch into soluble dextrin 
and sugar. 

Mewing is the slow’ cooking of food in a 
little liquid in a closed vessel. It is the 
method recommended for tough fibrous 
meat, and various other ingredients, such 
as root vegotahl « and herbs, may he 
added to the meat and cooked together 
with it. Since none of the constituents 
of the materials used can escape, stewing 
is a most economical method of cooking, 
and is rendered doubly so bv the fact that 
ooarse and tough meat may bo rendered 
palatable, tender, and digestible by its 
means. In many ways it is the ideal 
method of cooking meat, but success 
depends on keeping tho temp, below about 
180° F. Lean meat is best, for stewing; 
it should be cut into convenient pieces and 
slightly browned by frying m fat previous 
to being placed in the stew pan. It should 
then be covered with water or stock, and 
set to cook for 3 to 5 hrs., particular care 
being taken to prevent boiling, so that 
tho albumen does not harden, anil the 
moat cooks in its own gradually extracted 
juices. Vegetables, flavourings, and 


thickening matter may be added as 
desired, ritewiug is best performed in a 
doublo vessel (if cooking is done ovor an 
open flame) as this onsurcs constant and 
gentle heat. The principle of stowing is 
also employed in the making of broth, 
and of soup or beef tea. Meat and hones 
for tlic making of soup should he piacod 
in cold water and gradually raised to 
boiling-point, so that the escape of meat 
juices into the liquid is not hindered by 
hardening of the albumen. .Since, how- 
ever, it is not dosired to eat tho solid 
constituents, hone Htook is boiled slowly 
for Kcv . hours in order to extract the 
gelatinous matter. It is this gelatines 
which causes soup to form a jelly when 
cold, hut contrary to belief it has no great 
looiJ value. By the addition, however, 
of vegetables, anil starches such as corn- 
flour, barley, oats, etc., or nitrogeneous 
matter such as cheese, macaroni, beans, 
or lentils, thick or cream soups are 
nourishing, sis well as stimulating. 
Vegetable water, or vegetable stock also 
makes a good basis for soups. Stowing 
is also a common method of cooking fruit, 
by making a syrup of sugar dissolved in 
warm water, and adding the fruit, which 
is cooked gently, hut not boiled. 

Jiriusing is a combination of stewing 
and baking, or pot roasting. It is an 
excellent method of cooking meat, be- 
cause tho cheaper cuts or tougher joints 
become tender after being treated this 
way. The meat is fried, after removing 
the surplus Lit, in a small quantity of 
hot fat for a lew minutes until the outer 
covering is sealed and browned all over, 
and then it is removed from the pan. A 
liberal quantity of slicod root vegetables 
is lightly fried in the fat, and then 
placed in a saucepan or casserole, with 
water or stock halt covering them; season- 
ing and a bouquet garni being added. 
The meat is then placed on top of the 
vegetables, and the saucepan ** casserole 
covered with lid; the contents being 
cooked over a low heat or in a dow oven 
for 2 to 3 lirs. Poultry, game, and root 
vegetables may also be cooked thi 9 way. 

I Jailing , or cooking by immersion in 
boiling water. This methou is used for 
fresh or salted meat, game, and poultry. 
The temp, of the water should, however, 
bo reduced 5 min. after tho immersion of 
the meat (i.e. sufficient time to seal tho 
outer covering), otherwise there is a 
serious risk of toughening of the con- 
nective tissue if boiling is continued. 
Coagulation of proteins, as in tho case of 
the egg, takes place in a temp, of about 
180° F,, anil an egg cooked in this temp, 
for 10 to l.) min. is more easily digested 
than one kept at boiling-point. The 
usual method of cooking eggs bv boiling 
for 3J min. is fur from ideal, as it allows 
the albuminous white to become over- 
cooked while - aving the yolk underdone. 
A much better plan is to place the eggs in 
boiling water (half & pint to each egg) and 
leave them in the gradually cooling water 
for about 20 min. Tho same can also bo 
said of meat, and it is desirable to see that 
the temp, of tho water does not rise much 
above that required tor the coagulation 
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of egg protein. This method cau a No be 
applied to fish, but to retain the flavour, 
steaming or hakim? is preferable. Pud- 
dings which contain starahv and fatty 
elements should bo kept in rapidly boiling 
water to ensure tho bursting of the starch 
granules. All such puddings are spoilt, 
becoming sodden and heavy, if allowed to 
go off the boil at all. 

Certain semi-liquid foods, such as milk 
puddings, jams, and jellies, are cooked 
by boiling tho substance itself . constant 
stirring being necessary in such cases to 
prevent burning. Allied to boiling is 
steaming , for which tho food is placed in u 
covered vessel having a perforated bottom 
w'hieh fits tightly over a saucepan of 
boiling water. Steaming takes rather 
longer than boiling, but is preferable in 
many ways, giving a finer flavour, and 
preventing the surface of puddings from 
becoming sodden through contact with 
water. 

Vegetables should not ho cooked too 
long, or at too high a temp., otherwise 
valuable vitamins and salts are lost. 
They can be steamed; cooked conserva- 
tively, i.e. in a little water; or braised. 
Most vegetables w hen grated can be eaten 
raw with salad or in sandwiches, mid 
they are very nutritious taken this way. 
Green vegetables should be fresh; washed 
thoroughly, care being taken not to bruise 
the leaves; and they should not be lett in 
water for more than a few minutes. 
Hoot vegetables should be scrubbed, and 
if necessary peeled very thinly. 

Conservative cookery is the method 
recommended for vegetables, as only a 
little water is used and the flavour, 
valuable salts, and vitamins retained, or 
conserved. Green vegetables should be 
shredded coarsely- and put into very little 
boiling water (about £ pint to 1 \ lb. of 
vegetables), covered with a lid, and 
tossed occasionally to prevent burning. 
Attention is needed during this method 
of cooking, which does not take more than 
10 to 15 min. Tho vegetables should bo 
removed from the heat immediately they 
are cooked; and eaten at once. When 
cooking spinach it is unnecessary to add 
any water. A teaspoonful of fat may he 
added during, or after, cooking the vege- 
tables. Carrots are delicious sliced and 
sauted (i.e. cooked in a little hot fat) for 
a few minutes, a tablespoonful of water 
added, and then cooked for about 10 min. 
in a covered pun. Vegetables are more 
appetising and nutritious when cooked 
conservatively, than by the old mothod 
of boiling them in plenty of water. 
Potatoes are more nutritious when cooked 
in their skins, after being well scrubbed. 
They can be boiled gently or baked in 
the oven. Tbo reason for cooking 
potatoes in their jackets is that the 
layer nearest toe skin is considerably 
richer in mineral matter and protein than 
the outer flesh and central core; and the 
flavour js enhanced when potatoes are 
cooked this way. If It is impossible to 
retain the skins, then potatoes should ho 
peeled very thinly, and conservatively 
cooked. The water in which vegetables 
are cooked can be salted, iodised salt 
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being recommended; but soda must not 
bo added us it destroys vitamins. Vege- 
table water should not bo thrown away, 
but used for soup or gravy. 

Vegetables can be cooked in a waterless 
steamer, but boiling is preferable os there 
is less loss of vitamin C. Steam pressure 
cooking has the advantage of economy of 
fuel, food, and time, hut it, is considered 
by some dieticians and doctors to destroy 
valuable substances in the food owing to 
the high temps, used (212 U -280 ,J ). 

Frying, or cooking by hot fat, is of tw-o 
kinds, wet and dry. The former, which 
is much the preferable, is done In a doop 
frying kettle containing lard, butter, 
dripping, or cotton -seed or olivo oil. 
The fat should bo gradually heated up to 
almost 400° F., when it is perfectly still 
and gives off a faint hluiMli vapour; the 
articles to bo fried are then immersed, 
being usually enclosed in a wire basket 
for ea.se in handling. Fried food should 
be crisp, goldcn-browm in colour, and nou- 
greasy, any superfluous fat on the sur- 
faces being removed by placing tho 
articles on absorbent paper. Fish, cut- 
lets, croquettes, fritters, potatoes, chops, 
etc., are delicious when well cooked in 
this way. and are usually first rolled in 
beaten egg and breadcrumbs. Dry 
frying is performed in a shallow- frying- 
pan tho bottom of which is covered with 
hot, fat. It lias many diHad\ outages; the 
food is apt, to he unequally cooked, 
greasy, and charred, and has to be con- 
stantly turned. Ilacon. sausages, chops, 
etc., are cooked thus in their own escaping 
fal, while eggs, cold potatoes, and pan- 
cakes may he dry fried in a little dripping 
or lard. This method of frying is also 
known as sauteing. All fried food should 
be served immediately it is cooked. 

Other forms of C. include blanching , i.e. 
putting food into boiling water tor a few 
minutes, and then plunging into cold. 
This helps to remove easily tho peel of 
tomatoes, peaches, almonds, etc. Another 
way of blanching is bv putting the food 
into cold water, bringing it to the boil, and 
plunging again into cold water: this 
method is used in tho preparation of 
certain kinds of offal. To caramelise is 
to heat sugar gently until it turns brown, 
when it can he used for caramel custard 
or caramel rice; i hit boiling is partly or 
half boiling, the cooking being continued 
in another way. For instance, potatoes 
are more easily digested if parboiled 
before roasting, also a bullock's heart is 
rendered more tender whom cooked in this 
manner. Pasteurising is the quick raising 
of tho temp, of milk to 145^ F.. and keep- 
ing it there for about half an hour, then 
cooling it rapidly; scalding is heating a 
liquid just below- boiling-point: milk, for 
instance, is treated this way to prevent 
It becoming sour quickly ik hot weather; 
searing is forming a coating over tho 
surface of meat; sousing is cooking food 
slow-ly in vinegar and spices; herrings 
and mackerel can bo cooked this way; 
and sterilising is boiling. Milk is often 
treated this way to prevent souring, and 
to kill harmful germs, but nt the same 
time vitamin C. is destroyed. ‘Steam 
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under pressure is a much more effective 
method of sterilising material con taming 
bacterial spores, and a temp, of 115-20° 
O. for 15 rain, is always to be relied on for 
sterilisation’ (C. E. Dukes). 

Beverages. — Tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
the beverages generally taken in Britain. 
Tea is the most popular and has the most 
varieties, dependent upon its place of 
growth, and according to the different 
leaves from which it is produced. Chinese 
teas have the most delicate flavour, Indian 
teas have ihe greatest dogree ot astrin- 
gency, particularly Assam tea. winch is 
usually used for blending with milder 
varieties, Ceylon teas have a rich flavour. 
In judging a tea one should look for a 
red dish -golden coloured liquid, the iufused 
leaves should bo of a bright coppery tint 
and evenly extracted, and there should 
not be much stalk with the leaves, which 
should not be completely unrolled after 
5 min. infusion. The proper method for 
making tea is important; fresh water 
should ilrst bo brought to the boil, and 
t he teapot thoroughly wanned so os to 
maintain the temp, in order to extract 
the finest flavour from the tea. Infusion 
should not bo more than about 5 min., 
und after this *he lipoid, without the 
leaves, should be poured off into another 
hot pot; otherwise too linieji tannic acid 
is extracted, along wjtli other bitter sub- 
stances. Coffee ih consumed on the Con- 
tinent and in America more than in 
Britain. There are sev. varieties of bean, 
such as Mocha, Mysore, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Ceylon plantation, Costa Itica, Java, 
mid Brazil. Fr. coffee suually contains 
chicory, which is the root of the wild 
endive. It is not detrimental to hcnlth. 
but is considerably cheaper (ban coffee 
beans. Coffee should ho made strong 
and hot, and the beans should be freshly 
roasted and ground. For citje. au lait 
three parts oi milk to one of eoffo© is 
about the proper proportion. Coffee is 
sometimes served iced. Cocoa lias n 
certain proportion of fat and march, and 
because of the latter it should bo boiled 
for 1 or 2 min. before serving. 

Fruit drinks can lie made 1mm fresh 
fruits, or canned fruits, and are very re- 
freshing when served iced. Barley water 
may be added to make a demulcent drink 
suitable for the sick room, or uh a bene- 
ficial drink in hot weather. 

There is no food value in tea or coffee, 
and excessive indulgence, (“specially in 
the former, may affect the nervous system 
or the digestion. Tea ami coffee are 
stimulants, and it is therefore better not 
to take them at night. Cocoa has very 
little food value, except when made with 
milk and sugar. Certain proprietary 
preparations which contain mult extract, 
eggs, milk, and cocoa, are sometimes used 
as substitutes for the above beverages. 

Utensils . — Various kinds of utensils for 
special forms of C. have been devised and 
perfected. Nowadays, however, gas and 
electrical equipment Is used increasingly, 
owing to its cleanliness, and saving of 
time. Refrigerators are used for storing 
and keeping food fresh ; and various types 
of thermometer are available for testing 


the temp, of ovens, milk, sugar, and fruit 
duiing preserving. The following are 
some of the small electrical appliances 
which nre available, cither in Britain or 
America, for the preparation and cooking 
of food and beverages: bean cutters; 
boiling rings; boiling plates; breakfast 
cookers; chafing dishes; casseroles; coffee 
mills, percolators, and brewers; double 
saucepans; drink mixers; egg poachers, 
or steamers; food mixers; freezers; hot 
cupboards; hot-water urns; ice-cream 
freezers; domestic, tourist, and whistling 
kettles; mincing machines; mixers; potato 
peelers; roasters; steamers; automatic 
toasters: warming platu^ ; and waffle 
irons. 

Cookers . — There are a variety of cooking 
stoves: oil cookers with or without wicks; 
solid fuel cookers, which burn coal, coke, 
wood, peat, or u smokeless fuel such as 
anthracite, coke, or charcoal; gas cookers , 
working from a mains supply, or using 
Calor gas, which is a portable fuel, de- 
livered in small steel cylinders, the gas 
being stored in liquid form; and electric 
cookers. Solid fuel cookers include the 
cottage and kitchen ranges, made of cast- 
iron, and sometimes coated with enamel; 
combined cookers can be fitted in u living- 
room, in appearance are like an ordinary 
fireplace, anti are available in various 
colours. The one fire heats the room, 
an oven, a hot chamber for plates, boils 
and grills, mid provides hot water for 
baths, etc. Jtuck-to-back grates have an 
open (in> in a sitting-room (which can be 
shut off) with the oven and hot plate in 
the kitchen, and this stove also supplies 
hot water. Stored heat cooking stoves ore 
usually ran de of cast iron with heavy 
iron or steel blocks abov e the fire. The 
stoves are covered with a highly glossed 
vitreous enamel, and contain hot plates 
which can he covered with insulating lids 
when not in use. there are separate ovens 
for roasting, stewing, warming plates, 
etc*. The stoves are insulated with as- 
bestos, und consequently the kitchen 
never becomes over-heated. The first 
cost of the stored -heat cooking stoves Is 
high, hut there is considerable saving in 
fuel unil labour. Unfortunately they are 
not usually designed to heat water, but 
water hen lei's may be provided. Gas 
cookers an* usually the open type of 
cookoi. or the enclosed streamlined 
cabinet type, which is easier to clean and 
has a better appearance. They are made 
of cast iron, or steel, with a vitreous- 
enamel ffnish. The majority of those in 
Great Britain are of the vertical design, 
t.r., with the grill and oven under the hot 
plate. The horizontal, table-top design, 
which raises the oven to an easier working 
level, is not so popular as it occupies more 
floor space. Many cookers are fitted with 
a thcr mobtatlc control, i.e., hy the turning 
of a dial a desired temp, can bo main- 
tained. A si. n mering burner is a useful 
addition. Euuric cookers are made also 
in vertical or horizontal designs, and 
most are thermostatically controlled. 
In order to obtain the utmost efficiency 
and economy it Is essential to use the 
ground base utensils. They may have 
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glass Inner doors to the oven, or drop- 
down doors, and in the U.S.A. some 
models aro fitted with timo switches and 
control clocks. The tireless cooker, in 
which food preyionsly heated to boiling- 
point Is kept at a high temp, for hours by 
surrounding it with a thick layer of non- 
conducting material, such as felt or hay, 
deserves to be better known than it is. 

The kitchen should be well equipped 
and planned. Anything from 12 to 18 
hrs. per week are spent on the preparation 
and cooking of meals in the ordinary 
household, and an additional 7 to 10 hrs. 
on washing up. It is. however, possible 
to reduce this to a minimum by the re- 
arrangement of big equipment and 
utensils. The ideal kitchen need not be 
a large room, 8 ft. by 10 ft. or 8 ft. by 
13 ft. being quite large enough for easy 
and efficient working. In fact, in some 
Amer. fiats a space (5 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. 
has been successfully converted into a 
completely equipped kitchen by careful 
planning and utilisation of cry piece of 
wall space. Recommendations for the 
ideal kitchen arc light-coloured, washable 
walls, tiled, or enamel painted; floors 
covered with linoleum, or composition 
flooring, with something warm for the 
worker to stand on; good ventilation and 
light; all doors flush, i.e. no ledges for col- 
lection of dust ; tlu* cooker, cabinet, and 
refrigerator adjacent to the sink, which 
can be double or single, with double- 
draining boards: and built-in cupboards 
reaching to the coiling to avoid dust traps. 

The foods and drinks we are accustomed 
to consume may not, in fact, he the best 
for us. Varying costs of different foods 
often govern their general use; but, habit 
can also lie an important factor (e.g. tea 
drinking, ami tobacco smoking). At the 
beginning of the last century tea was con- 
sumed at an average of about 11 lb. tier 
head of the pop. per'aununi, but. now It is 
about, six times that amount: and in 
Britain more tea is consumed than in all 
the European countries together. It is 
well, sometimes, to consider our general 
diet, together with tho effects of cooking, 
in relation to health. Good C. is now re- 
cognised, as has been said, as a science 
and an art, end tho study of kindred 
subjects, such as diet, food, and nutrition, 
will give the student, cook, or housewife, 
useful facts as a basis to work on, so 
enabling a proper selection to bo made 
from the foods that are available at tho 
time, and preparing them to tho best 
possible advantage. See Diet; Foon 
mvd Feeding ; Preserving; Pressure 
Cookery; Salad; Vitamins. See books 
onC. by Sir J. Elliott, 1539. and Abraham 
Veal, 1575. See also R. May. The Accom- 
plished Cook , 1665; l)r. Pegge. Forme of 
Curt/, 1780; A. Brillat-Sovarin. Physiologic 
dn goilt , Pariq. 1825; Mrs. Recton’s C. 
hooks; A Howard, The Art of Di nitty, 
1883; A. O. Payne, Cassell's I "egetarian 
Cookery , 1891; K. Jameson, The Nursery 
Cookery Book, 1929; Evelyne White and 
Jessie Watson, The Whit e-Watson Menu 
and Recipe Book, 1929; J. K. Ainsworth - 
Davis, Cooking through the Centuries , 1931 ; 
V . II. Mottram. Sound Catering for Hard 


Times , 1932, and Food and the Family , 
1934; Florenco White, Good Things in 
England, 1932; R. H. A. and V. G. 
Plinnner, Food , Health , Vitamins , 1933; 
It. Hutchinson and V. II. Mottram, Food 
and the Principles of Dietetics , 1933; H. K. 
Nash, Cooking Craft , 1933; Chester, 

French Cooking for English Homes , 1934; 

M. O. Rlrelicr-Bemier, Health-giving 
Dishes , 1934 ; II. Joromo, Concerning Cake 
Making, 1938; British Medical Associa- 
tion, The Doctors' Cookery Book , 1935, 
1938; Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres, The Mothers' Cookery 
Book , 1935; E. and L. Bunyard, The 
Epicure's Companion , 1937; A. L. Simon, 
A ti dre Simon's French Cook Book , 1938; 
W. G. R. Francillon, Good Cookery , 1920, 
1938; J. C. Drummond and A. Wil- 
h rah am, The Englishman's Food : Five 
Centuries of English Diet, 1939; D. and P. 
Weaver, Natural Foods: their Prepara- 
tion and Use , 1939; Doris Grant, Feeding 
the Family in War Time, 1942; Constance 
Spry, Come into the Garden, Cook l, 1942; 
Margaret Y. Brady, Health for All. War- 
time Recipe Book, 1942; Mrs. A. Webb, 
Preserving, 1947; Elizabeth Craig, Econo- 
mical Cookery, 1934; A. Heath. Country 
Life Cookery Book, 1937, Good Food 
Books , and Simple American Dishes , 1943; 
H.M. Stationerv Office. Your Baby’s Food 
in Wartime, Wartime Food for Growing 
Children . IVise Fating t n JVar/ime . 1943. 
The Manual of Nutrition, 1947 ; The 
A.B.C. of Cookery, 1918, Vegetables and 
Salads, 1948, Fish Cookery, 1918; C. E. 
Dukes, Bacteria in Relation to Domestic 
Science, 1917 ; Good Housekeeping Cookery 
Book, 1918; Marjorie B. Russell, Cooking 
In / Magic (pressure C.). 1918; W. Midgloy, 
Cookery for Men Only, 1948: N. Spain, 
Mrs. Becton and her Husband, 194 8. 

Cookham, par. and vil. in Berkshire on 
the Thames, 27 m. from London. A great 
fishing resort. Pop. 6000. 

Cook Islands, or Hervey Islands, archi- 
pelago of small is. in the Pacific, lying 
between the Society and Ntmgntnr 
groups, between lat. 1H J and 22° S., and 
long. 157° and H»3 U W., about 1700 m. 

N. E. of Auckland, New Zealand. The 
group consists of Rarotonga, Mangaia. 
Atiu, Mauke (Parry Is.), Aitutaki, Mitiaro. 
M amine. To Au-o-tu, and Takuton (un- 
inhabited) in the S. group of the C. I. 
proper; and Tongareva, Pukapuka, Mani- 
hiki, Rttkahanga, Avarau, Saw arrow, and 
Nassau (uninhabited) In the N. is. group. 
The total area is about 100 sq. m. In 
formation the is. include both volcanic 
and coralline examples, and tho soil Is 
generally fertile, copra, coffee, oranges, 
limes, cotton, pineapples, coco-nuts, 
bread-fruit, and plantains being grown. 
Water is scarce. The phiof is., Raro- 
tonga, with an area of 211 sq. m., forms, 
with itH port, Avatiu, tho commercial 
centre of tlio group, and trades with Now 
Zealand. Its pop. is 5500. Tho natives 
who are now’ christianised and thoroughly 
civilised in their habits, arc brown Poly- 
nesians, with a strain of Melanesian 
blood, and speak a dialect closely re- 
sembling the Samoan. The is. were dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook in 1777; annexed 
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by Great Britain in 1888, and by New 
Zealand in 1001. Pop. 10,000. 

Cook, Mount, in the centre of the 
Alps in the S. Is. of Now Zealand, is the 
bigliost nit. peak in Australasia, its alti- 
tude being 12,319 ft. It is covered with 
perpetual snow, and rises in the shape of a 
pyramid above the other neighbouring 
peaks. The ltev. W. S. Groen nearly 
reached its summit in 1882. Fyfo 
ascended it in 1895, and Turner in 1900. 
See Freda du Faur, The Conquest of 
Mount Cook. 1936. 

Cookstown, mrkt. tn. in co. Tyrone, 
N. Ireland, 35 m. from Belfast. It has 
linen factories, bleach -fields, and chemical 
works, and a considerable trade is done 
in ogric. produce. Pop. <1000. 

Cook Strait, strait between N. and S. 
Island, in New Zealand. It was dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook in 1770. 

Cooktown, coast tn. in Queensland, 
Australia, situated at the mouth of 
Endeavour It., 1050 m. from Brisbane. 
Has newspaper, two banks, pearl fisheries, 
and gold and tin are also worked in the 
dist. and the crops consist of coffee ami 
rice. Pop. 2000. 

Coolbrith, Ina Donna (18 47- 1928), 
Amor, poet, b. Illinois. It i parents earlv 
in her life migrated to California, when) 
she spent most of her life. For twenty 
years she waH librarian at tlie Oakland 
(California) public library, and subse- 
quently librarian at Mercantile Library, 
fcSan Francisco. Much of her poetry is 
coloured by her experience* of life in the 
mining dints, of California, and recalls the 
work of Bret Jlarto, with whom she was 
associated in editorial work on the Over- 
land Monthly. She lias been called the 
Sappho of the West, and the esteem in 
which her poetry was held earned lor her 
the title of poet laureate of California, 
which was conferred on her by the 
governor and legislature in 1895. Chief 
pubs.: A Perfect Day and other Poems 
(1884); Songs from the Golden Gale (1895); 
The Singer of the Sea (1895). 

Cooley, Thomas (1740-84). Irish archi- 
tect, b. in England; during his early years 
he was apprenticed to a carpenter. In 
1769 ho was successful in (he competition 
for building the Royal Exchange at 
Dublin, winch work lie finished in 1779. 
Jle erected many other buildings in 
Dublin and other parts of the country, 
including the prison called Newgate at 
Dublin (1773), and the pile of the Four 
Courts (Dublin), commenced in 1776, but 
unfinished at the time of his death in 1784. 

Coolgardie, tn. of W. Australia, 
situated 360 m. from Perth. It was an 
extremely busy mining centre following 
the sensational gold finds in 1892-93. 
Its output of gold, however, lias greatly 
declined and its pop. is to-day only 4000. 
,It is, however, an important railway 
junction on the transcontinental line, 
and its aqueduct is part of the pipe-line 
350 rn. long that supplies water to the W. 
Australian goldfields. 

Coolidge, (John) Calvin (1872-1933), 
thirtieth president of the U.S.A., was 6. 
at Plymouth, Vermont, of old farming 
etook, son of John Calvin C. He was 

E.E. 4 


admitted to the Bar in 1897. lie was 
a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives 1907-8, mayor of 
Northampton 1910-11; member of 
Massachusetts Senate 1912-15 (president 
thereof 1914-15); lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts 1916-17-18; governor of 
Massachusetts (two terms) 1919-20. In 
this capacity he dealt firmly with tho 
Boston police strikers of Sept. 1919. In 
1920 he received the Republican nomina- 
tion for vice-presidency of tho U.S.A., 
and ho assumed office on March 4, 1921. 
On tho doath of President Harding, he 
was sworn in as president (Aug. 2, 1923), 
by his father (a notary inter alia), at the 
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old home m Plymouth vil. He was 
rr-eloctod for the term beginning March 4, 
1925. and ending March 3, 1929. As 
president C. inherited two scandals from 
his predecessor --the maladministration 
of a bureau for war veterans and on 
attempt to hand over public oil lands to 
private companies. <J. allowed these 
things to go to the courts and the guiltv 
ones to be punished. During his term a 
considerable portion of the national debt 
was paid off, the income taxes were 
reduced, and tho country enjoyed uu- 
oxampled prosperity. There were those 
who strongly favoured his standing again, 
but bo put a stop to all this by his sudden 
and ervptio announcement that he did 
not ohonso to r nu again. 

Coolicige Tub*, improved form of X-ray 
hull), invented by the Ainer. physicist, 
W. D. Coolidge. It is now in general use. 

Coolies (from Tamil Jculi, hire, or from 
Koli. the name of an aboriginal tribe of 
India), name applied to tho unskilled 
labourers of India and E. Asia, and 

H* 
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especially to labourers of tliis class who 
have emigrated to other countries, usually 
under contract. Much difficulty was 
found in tho lirit. sugar-producing 
colonies after tho abolition of slavery 
in finding labourers for tho plantations. 
The white man was physically unable 
to undertake the duty, and tho emanci- 
pated black was unwilling to do so. In 
these circumstances it was suggested 
that tho overstocked Asiatic countries 
might supply the need, and agents were 
sent to India and China to negotiate 
for tho importation of labourers. This 
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traffic start od after 1834, and was officially 
recognised by the Brit. Gov., under whose 
jurisdiction it mostly fell, ten years later. 
There were, however, an enormous 
number of abuses in the system, and 
those who knew it well stigmatised it 
as slavery* Many of the C. were at traded 
by elaborate prom.scri, and some were 
kidnapped . T hey w ere taken over closely 
packed in ships and under conditions 
vividly recalling the slave ships. When 
arrived, thev were practically sold by 
auction. The only points in which they 
differed from slaves were in having a 
regular wage paid to them and in being 
engaged for only seven yours. Tho cruel 
oppression which characterised the whole 
coolie system soon brought a scries of 
reforms. In 18,54 tho Brit, governor at 
Hong Kong forbade Brit, subjects and 
Brit, vessels to engage or be engaged In 
the exportation of Chinese C., and his 
action was confirmed in the following 


year by the Chinese Passengers Act, which 
made most stringent regulations for the 
trade, particularly with regard to tho 
actual sea voyage. After this tho business 
of importing C. into 8. America and the 
W. Indies was transferred to Portuguese 
traders, and was carried on from Macao. 
From this port the old methods w T cro re- 
sumed, and became, if possible, still more 
of n slavo trade. The extension of tho 
trade to Canton led to a fresh outburst of 
indignation, arid further legislation was 
carried out, this time by tlib Portuguese 
authorities. Those wore practically in- 
operative. however, and things continued 
with periods of reform, and deterioration 
until I860. In tha t year a conference was 
held by representative's of the Eng., Fr., 
and Chinese Govs. China insisted that 
the contract should include tho payment 
of tho C.’s return fare at tho expiration 
of five years, and tins put an immediate 
stop to tho trade with flic W. Indies, 
w here permanent labourers wore required. 
From this period the C. tor Brit, colonios 
were drawn largely from India. Immi- 
gration of C. from India w T as prohibited in 
1838, but the ban was removed in 1845. 
when the introduction of K. Indians into 
Brit. Guiana and Trinidad under inden- 
ture started. It continued annually — 
except in 1349-50— under tho super- 
vision of the Colonial and Indian Govs., 
being regulated bv the Indian Emigration 
Vet of 1 883. This Act allowed emigration 
only to certain colonies where good 
treatment- was assured. These wore 
Brit. Guiana. Natal (then a colony), 
Jamaica, and most or the other Brit. W. 
Indian is.; the Fr. colonies of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, Dutch Guiana (or 
Surinam), and the then Danish (now 
Anier.) W. Indian is. of Sant Croix. Tho 
immigration ot Indian C. into tho W. 
Indies was, however, terminated by tho 
Gov. of India In 1917. Until recently 
coolie labour was employed in Singapore 
on work in aerodromes, but has now ended 
(sec Labour Annual Report of SJnguporo 
for 1917). After 1904 a large number of 
C. wore imported from China by the 
Transvaal authorities for work on the 
Rand, much against the wish of the Boers. 
This led to many difficulties and complica- 
tions, largely' on account of tlio compound 
housing plan being made use of. See 
C'eiinkhe Labour Qi motion. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda (1877-1947), 
writer on Indian and Sinhalese art; b. in 
Ceylon. Educated at London Unlv. 
Worked for throe years in tho mineral - 
ogioal survey dept, of Ceylon, but, 
or luscious of the threat to the survival of 
tho medieval arts of India and Ceylon, 
he returned to England to join a move- 
ment of protest at the destructive effects 
of industrialism and tlnj impact of Euro- 
pean art on Indian culture, and for forty- 
live years be was engaged in reconciling 
t lie W. with Indian art mid thought. Fol- 
low for research in Indian. Persian, and 
Mohammedan art at the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, where ho built up col- 
lections of oriental art and produced 
elaborate and scholarly catalogues of 
them. The list of his pubs, shows him as 
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the pioneer in a largely uncharted field: 
the History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
pub. by the Koyal India Society, of which 
ho was one of the founders (1910), and by 
the Boston Museum; Rajpvt Painting (‘2 
vols.), pub. by the Oxford Press in 1916. 
which marked an epoch in the appreciation 
of Kangra puinting in the W\; The Arts 
and Crafts of India and Ceylon ; and 
The Transformation of Nature in. Art 
(1934). Though not himself primarily 
a literary scholar his trans. of vernacular 
poems and technical passages from the 
.Sanskrit are essential for professed literary 
scholars. 

Coomassi, see Kumabi. 

Coon, see Raccoon. 

Cooper, Abraham (1787-1868), Eng. 
painter whose work, consisting of over 400 
pictures, is mostly battle scenes and race- 
horses. The best-known are those of 
‘Waterloo.’ ‘Bosvvorlh Field/ and ‘ Mar- 
ston Moor.’ 

Cooper, Alfred Duff (b. 1890), Eng. 
statesman and author, son oi tin* Alfred 0. 
and Lady Agnes Dull, sister tit the duke 
of Fife; educated at Oxford Univ. 
Served with the Grenadier Guards in the 
First World War :.i 1921 to l'»*29 

he w as Unionist M.K for Oldham. 
Financial secretary. War OJhce, 19*28-29. 
In 1931 he was elcct-ccl M.I». for St. 
<* eorgo V, Hanover Square, and returned 
to Ids former position at the W’ar Office, 
1931 -3 4. in the same poHitiou at the 
’rreasury, 1934* 35; secret arv of state for 
war. 1935-37; first lord of the admiralty. 
1937-38, resigning after the Munich pact; 
minister of information. 1940-41 ; chan- 
cellor of duchy of Lancaster, 1941-43. 
Representative of Brit. Gov. with Fr. 
Committee of National Liberation, 1943 
1911; am has. to France, 194 4 47. 
Author of Talleyrand (1932); Han 7 (1935 - 
1936); The Second World W’ar (1939); 
David (1943), Married (1919) Lady 
Diana Manners, youngest daughter of 
the eighth duke of Rutland, who was on 
the stage, appearing ns the Madonna in 
The Miracle. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, sec Sir yftics- 
Hvrtv, vinsr, tuiuu, and si:vi<:ntii 
Eahlm or. 

Cooper, Sir Asiley Paston (1768-1841), 
Brit, surgeon, b. in Norfolk, son of a 
elergyman. Early devoted himself to the 
study of anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, attending the lectures of John 
Hunter, and, in 1787. was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy there. In 1792 
he was appointed prof, of anatomy to 
Surgeon’s Hall, a post which he occupied 
also in 1791-95, and in 1800 he became 
surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. In 1802 he 
wax awarded tlio Copley medal for papers 
read before the Royal Society on the 
destruction of the membra tia tympani. 
•Became a fellow of the society in 1805. 
In 180 4-7 he pub, his great work On 
Hernia — the radical operation for which 
was then frequently unsuccessful owing to 
defective knowledge of the local anatomy. 
Ho was then appointed prof, of com- 
parative anatomy to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. In 1820 ho removed a tumour 
from the head of King George IV. Presi- 


dent of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1827 and, in 1830, vice-president of the 
Royal Society. His other works include 
Dislocations and Fractures (1822); Treatise 
on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast 
(1829- 10); aud Anatomy of the Thyroid 
(Hand (1832). Life by B. Coopor. 

Cooper, Charles Henry (1806-66), Eng. 
antiquary and author, lie became a 
solicitor in 1840. and hold the position of 
tn. clerk of Cambridge, 1849-66. His 
chief works arc (l aide to Cambridge (1831); 
Annals of Cambridge (1842-53); A the me 
Cantahrigi eases (1858, 1861); Memorials of 
Cambridge (1858-06); and Memoir of 
Margaret , Countess of Richmond and 
Derby , which was uot pub. until 187 4. 

Cooper, Gladys (Lady Pearson^ Eng. 
actress, b. Deo. 18, 1889, at Lewisham; 
daughter ot Charles Win. Frederick C. 
Married, first, JI. J. Buckmaster (marriage 
dissolved); secondly, 1928. Sir Neville 
Arthur Pearson (marriage dissolved); 
thirdly, 1937. P. Merivale. Her first 
London appearance was ut the Vaudeville, 
1906, as Lady mean iti The Belle of May- 
fair. Has appeared in the following 
( inter alia): The Dollar 1 Princess, 1911: 
The Importance of Being Earnest (Cecily 
Cardew); Man and Superman (Violet), 
1912: Milestones (Muriel Pyrn); Broad - 
way Join",, 1914: Half an Hour ; The 
Adnnraljlt Crichton (Lady Agatha), 1917: 
Trclawney of the Wells (Clara); The Man 
from lSlankU y's, all-star (Marjory), 1918: 
The Second Mrs. 1 nnqueray (Paula), 
1923: Magda: Deter Van (Peter), 19*24: 
The East of Mr... Chcuncy , 1927: The 
Indifferent Sht pherd, 1948. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), 
Amor, novelist whose works were mostly 
of the adventure type. He came of a 
Quaker fa mil v, aud was b. at Burling- 
ton m New Jersey. He served for some 
years in the navy, hut lie gave that up m 
1811. and devoted all his attention to 
literature. His iirst hook which found 
its mark with the public was The Spy in 
1821 : this In* followed with The Pioneers 
In 1823. He also wrote The Pilot m 1823. 
and it was this work which earned for him 
undying mine, although The East of the 
Mohii ans. brought out in 1826, ^ generally 
considered to be his masterpiece. At this 
time O. went to Jive in France, where he 
wrote lor » lie A ationai on Amor, questions. 
Whilst he was in Paris he wrote The 
Prairie in 1827 and The Red Rover in 1828. 
In the year 1833 C. wont back to America 
and wrote in rapid succession The Mohi- 
cans (1826): Gleanings in Europe (1837- 
1838); Homeward Bound (1838); The 
Palhtmdi r (18 40); Mercedes of Castile 
(1840); and The Deer slayer (1841). In 
1839 he wrote The History of the Navy of 
the United States. Among ills later 
novels were those of a, trilogy kuown as 
the Littlepage MS.i Satanstoe and The 
Chain -bearer (f* 45); and The Redskins 
(1846). The lat years of C/s life were 
spent in heated warfare with his crities, 
and lawsuits followed, from which he 
nearly always omerged victorious. See 
T. R. Loans bury. Life of James Fenimore 
Cooper , 1882; Margaret M. Gibb, 7> 
Roman dc Bas-dc-Guir, 1927 ; R. E. Spiller, 
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Fenimore Cooper: Critic of his Time , 
1031. 

Cooper, Peter (1791-1883). Amor, edu- 
cationist, manufacturer, and philan- 
thropist, b. in New York, lie worked 
with his father in various trades, amt in 
18*28 estah. iron works in Baltimore, and 
in 1830 constructed the first locomotive 
in America, lie then estab. a factory in 
New York, and a furnace in Pennsylvania, 
and did much work in the laying of the 
llrst Atlantic cable. As a philanthropist 
he founded the Cooper I'nion. an institute 
m New York to provide for the education 
of the poorer people. In 1876 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency. 

Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), Eng. minia- 
ture painter, b, in London, and studied 
under his uncle. John Hoskins. He 
painted the portraits of Oliver Cromwell. 
Charles II., and of most of the celebrated 
men of the time. 

Cooper, Thomas (1805-92), CliartiHt and 
poet, b. at Leicester. In 1810 he headed 
the Chartists in Leicester, ed. the Midland 
Counties Illuminator , and lectured in the 
pottery dists. during tho riots of 1842, for 
which reason he wn* arrested on a charge 
of conspiracy and sedition, and im- 
prisoned in Stafford jail for two years. 
While in prison lie wrote 'The Puryatory 
of Suicides, his longest poem, and Wise 
Sou's and Modem Instances, both pub. in 
1845. In the following year he pub. The 
Baron's Yvle Feast, and a political epic 
entitled Condition of the People of Eng- 
land, in ten books and the Spenserian 
-tanza. The Triumphs of Perseverance 
appeared in 1847, and his two novels, 
Alderman Ralph and' The Family Feud. 
in 1853 and 1855 respectively. After his 
release from prison he lectured on politics 
m London, and on Christianity, and wrote 
7 he Paradise of Martyrs (1873): Thoughts 
at Fourscore , and Burlier (1885): and an 
account of his own life in 1872. See 
It. J. Conklin, 7'homas Cixtptr, the ( 'hartist, 
1936. 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), 
Eng. painter, b. at Canterbury, lie early 
began to earn his living as a coach-painter 
and as a scene painter, and afterwards 
became a drawing master in Canterbury. 
In 1831 he settled in London and showed 
his first pictures at the ltn>ul Acudcm> 
in 1833, enjoying an unprecedently pro- 
longed career as ail exhibitor. His name 
is mostly remembered for his hundreds of 
pictures of cattle or sheep. Home of his 
works are in the Tate Gallery, the National 
Gallery, and the Victoria und Albert 
Museum. A.R.A. 1845, It. A. 1867. 

Cooperage: 1. The term applied to the 
,-ystem carried on by Dutch and other 
lorcJgn vessels called copers about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, of 
illicitly selling drink and tobacco to the 
fishermen of the North Sea. The six 
Ashing powers at the international con- 
ference at The Hague, 1887, prohibited 
tho sale of spirits in the North Sea, and 
in 1888 tho North S«a Fisheries Hill was 
passed by tho Brit. Gov., prohibiting the 
sale of spirits to fisbormeu. 2. An anct. 
craft, being known to and practised by 
tho Homs, It is the name given to the 


art of making barrels and vessels of a 
similar shape, which are constructed by 
means of curved staves fastened together 
by means of hoops, each stave being 
widest in the centre and tapering towards 
each end. There are sev. branches of tho 
industry, and for each branch special 
coopers are employed. The wet cooper 
makes casks and barrels for holding 
liquids, and ho in tho most skilled of all 
the coopers ; tho dry cooper makes vessels 
for holding dry goods; and the white 
cooper makes such utensils as churns, 
pails, and washing-tubs, W'lierc the sides 
arc usually straight and not curved as in 
tho eases of casks and barrels. Machinery 
Ih now largely employed for making 
barrels. 

Co-operation. Tbo term, which means 
literally working together (Lnt. ro-, cum. 
with, and opus, work), is used first in a 
general way for any combination in pro- 
duction or sharing in work; it is thus, in 
economics, almost a synonym tor ‘div. of 
labour,’ but this, the narrower sense, is 
mainly secondary. When we speak of 
C., or of the co-operative movement, wo 
mean tho system of a combination ot 
producers and consumers for selling and 
buying in common, and reaping the 
profits from ho doing, as opposed to the 
ordinary competitive system. It should 
bo pointed out that tho term co-operative 
society means rather different things m 
tho minds of different persons using the 
term, each associating it with the parti- 
cular kind of society with which ho 
happens to be familiar. To tho inhab. 
of the United Kingdom it means the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, and a 
large number of distributive stores all over 
tbo country; to the Dane it means prob- 
ably a dairy or a society for the sale of 
what ho describes as breakfast table 
goods; to the Canadian a wheat pool: to 
the Aincr. a gigantic organisation tor the 
marketing of fruit; and to the inhab. 
of any part of the Brit, colonial depen- 
dencies it probably means a rural credit, 
society on a modest, scale. The various 
economic objects with which co-operative 
societies have been concerned me mani- 
fold. Three, however, of the most im- 
portant types of co-operative societies 
have been co-operative credit societies, 
co-operative marketing societies. Hnd 
consumers’ co-operative societies. The 
co-operative ideal is succinctly laid down 
in tho motto ‘Each for alt, and all for each.* 
and claims to take a middle ground be- 
tween the state regulation of socialism on 
the one hand and the competitive, in- 
dividualistic system of speietv as it exists 
on the other. Apart fibril it h ideals and 
its forco as a solution of social and 
economic difficulties. |he system and 
movement may be best understood from 
a brief sketch of its hist. In 1799 Robert 
Owen estab. his co-operative com- 
munistic) cotton-mills in Nmv Lanark. 
Scotland, and till 1828 their success was 
undoubted. Owen’s theory of establish- 
ing self-supporting communities, based 
on an ideal co-operative system, was 
tried practically in sev. places, but each 
In turn collapsed, and New Lanark Itself 
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broke flown, mainly through religious 
and other dissensions. 1 11 1844-45 was 
opened In Rochdale, Lancashire, the first 
of the modern co-operative stores, the 
ltoehdale Equitable Pioneers, in a small 
shop started by a handful of poor weavers; 
the society still exists with a membership 
of over 1 5,000, and a largo turnover. It is 
this type of O,, the distributing or con- 
sumers’ society, which has progressed 
most, at any rate in Great Britain. The 
main lines on which such a co-operative 
society is run are as follows: Any one may 
hccomo a mombor by taking up one or 
more £1 shares, payable out of the divi- 
dend, with a nominal Is. entrance 
payment. No member mav hold more 
l ban £200 ill shares. All goods are Hold 
at the current retail prices, having boon 
bought at wholesale prices or produced 
from the co-operative factories. The 
profit, after paying 4 to 5 per cent on 
capital and the expenses of the stores, i& 
divided quarterly or half-yearly at ho 
much per pound of money spent in pur- 
chases. which is paid on the purchasers’ 
tokens or vouchers. This is the co- 
operative rebate, or. as it is familiarly 
called in t lie* N. 4 ^.. s !and, tho ‘divi.’ 
The Eng. societies confine the profits to 
the consumers. The Scottish reserve a 
proportion for tho employees. Many 
societies, especially some of tho largo ones 
of tlio N. of England. Hpcnd a proportion 
of their profit m educational and other 
institutions. Linked with those are 
many co-operative producing societies, 
some independent, others forming part of 
tho distributive societies. A federation 
of co-operative societies was founded in 
1 863. and railed the Eng. Wholesale 
Society. It is a federation of co-operative 
societies, none other being allowed to 
become shareholders or purchasers. Each 
society takes up one £5 share for every 
five members. The society produces 
practically all the staple commodities. 
It owns steamships, tea plantations, and 
has a wide system of international pur- 
chasing. Its insurance branch is an 
approved society under the Insurance Act. 

The central propagandist body of C. is 
the Co-operative Union, founded in 1869, 
which holds an aim. congress and issues 
yearly the fullest statistics (address: 
Holyoako House, Manchester). Here, 
too, is the co-operative college, a resi- 
dential college lor adult education. The 
Scottish Wholesale Society was started in 
1869 on similar lines to tho Eng. society, 
but it admits its employees to collective 
membership on certain terms. C. In 
other countries has takon various forms, 
and on the European continent is very 
largely agrie., and hosed on tho rendering 
of credit cosily available, by means of 
credit banks, etc. In the U.H.A. the 
• co-operative movement is chiefly centred 
in building societies, which in Great 
Britain are considered outside tho co- 
operative movement. There is an Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance for the 
promotion of C. throughout the world. 
It is a federation of co-operative organi- 
sations in Great Britain, together with 
ifbarly all tho continental nations. Canada, 


and the U.H. \. It holds international 
congresses in various cities. As has been 
said, credit banks and credit societies a™ 
a prin. feature of continental co-opera- 
tion, especially in pre-1939 Germany, 
Of these there are two main types, the 
Raiffeisen and the Schultze-Delltzsch 
banks. The first typo was started in 
Rhenish Prussia by F. W. Raiffeisen in 
1849. This was a loan bank at Klammers- 
feld, winch was a combination of peasants 
borrowing money on their joint responsi- 
bility, .ind lending it to individual mem- 
bers at. an increased rate of interest. 
The Schultze-Dclitzsch banks wore started 
in 1350 In F. II. Sohultzo of Delitzseh, 
Prussia., and were for townspeople, 
artisans, and craftsmen. They were not 
confined to localities as the Raiffeisen 
banks, and tended very much to ordinary 
banking business, especially after the 
co-operative hank was amalgamated with 
the Dresduer bank in 1903. As a political 
and social and economic movement, 
lias not played the part hoped for by its 
supporters. It has tended, especially in 
Great Britain, to be a consumers' move- 
ment, but its direct benefits to its in- 
dividual members have been great. In 
tho past forty years, consumers’ C. in 
Great Britain has made consistently good 
progress, but that of producers has been 
a comparative lailure. Efforts to co- 
ordinate the interests of consumer and 
producer bv so developing C. as to make 
one kind of society servo tho interests of 
both have up to now been unsuccessful. 
O. of consumer lias been particularly 
successful in the form of oo-oporative 
trading societies. Tho characteristic 
feature of those societies is that the 
interest, on the share capital is limited to a 
fixed rate, and the control of members is 
not enhanced in proportion to their share 
capital. After payment of interest on 
capital, trading proceeds go back to the 
purchaser in proportion, to the value of 
what he has purchased. Alternatively, 
members mav elect not to tnsc their 
interest and dividends, but to allow them 
to accumulate, and thus yield more 
working capital for the society. Large 
reserves are accumulated, with the rosult 
that, consumers’ C. makes marked pro- 
gress even against strong outside com- 
petition. 

In limit Britain there are over 1100 re- 
tail societies and three wholesale societies, 
and also more than a hundred productive 
associations controlled by consumers. 
Tho retail societies in 1939 had a total 
membership of 8,000,000, with a share 
capital of £148,500,000. Their sales in 
1937 Avcro over £240,000,000, and the 
surplus on tho year for distribution was 
£29,685,000. of which £5,000,000 was dis- 
bursed as share interest, and £22,953,000 
ns dividends on sales. Hales by tho 
wholesale S' rieties amounted to 
£143.505.000 «.• the same period; and 
those of - the productive societies to 
£8,021.000. Tho co-operative movement 
employs nearly 300,000 persons, with an 
ami. salaries and wages bill (1938) of 
£40.000,000. Of those totals about two- 
thirds are in respect of distribution mid 
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ono-third production. Tho outstanding Practice* of Co-operative Marketing, 
productive operations m the retuil 1926; F. Hall and VV. 1\ Watkins, 
societies are baking and slaughtering ; and Co-operation, 1934; G. ]). 11. Colo, The 
m the wholesale societies, milling. The Life of Robert Girev, 1930; N. M. I\ alien, 
net value of productions created within The Decline anti Rise of the Consumer, 
the co-operative movement (i.e. after 1936: A. Orne. Co-operative Ideals and 
deducting cost of materials) in recent 1 Problems, 1937; K. 11. Campbell (joint 
veiira, is the equivalent of one-sixth of registrar, co-operative credit societies, 
the computed wholesale value of goods Ceylon). Memorandum on C o-operation 
sold by the retail societies (statistical in the ('atonies (Colonial Office), 1944 ; 
returns of registrar of friendly societies). N. Huron. Co-operation in the Soviet 
A development of llrit. C. is the banking r nion . 1946; The Co-operative Movement 
dept, of the co-operative society, which in the Colonies (Colonial No. 199. 
was opened as the deposit and loan dept. H.M.S.O.), 1916; and Hebe Hpnull ami 
m 1872. It now keeps current accounts D. H. Kay, The Co-operative Movement 
for over 1 000 co-operative societies, more at Home and Abroad, 1947. 
than 5000 trades unions, trade union Cooper’s Creek, or Barcoo River, rises 
branches, and friendly societies, and over in Queensland, Australia, and tiows S. 
2000 working-men's clubs and other for some distance, then takes a westerly 
mutual organisations. The Soviet co- turn and Hows by means of a delta into 
operative movement does not aim, as Hake Eyre. In the dry season it usually 
elsewhere, at the elimination of the dries up. but in the rainy season there is a 
middlemen’s protits by joint purchase series of detached pools and lagoons, 
from producers; but it has many sides. Cooper’s Hill, ridge on the borders of 
for there is G. in agriculture, in hamli- Surrey and Berkshire, England. C. H. 
crafts, m banking, and in foreign trade. College was estnb. there in 1871 as the 
The Soviet typo of C. is very different Koval Indian Engineering College, ami 
from C. in Britain in its relation to the | in 1885 a school of forestry was attached, 
consumers; whence it would be fallacious i The whole estab. was, however, closed in 
to draw inferences from the fact that of 1906. C. fl. is flic scene of Sir John 
the world co-operative membership of Denham’s best-known poem pub. in 1642. 
1 50,000,000 some 60.000.000 are to be Cooperstown, vil. in New York State, 


found in Russia. It is curious to note 
that from 1930 a system of State trading 
was gradually founded on the basis ot 
single-commodity shops ( e.a . textiles, 
hardware), and while the retail trade 
done by the State was progressively in- 
creased. that of the co-operatives has 
diminished; and, again, the abolition of ; 
urb. eo-opcrative trade in 1935 drove the i 
co-operative movement from the tns. ] 
without, however, solving the problem of 
organising urb. distribution. (Sec H. 
Baron, Co-operation in the Soviet Union. 
1946.) 

There are some successful types of 
co-operative societies iti some of the Hrit. 
colonial dependencies, but for various j 
reasons (mainly rural indebtedness) 
co-operatlvc credit societies are the type 
which has hitherto plaved the most im- 
portant role in the co-operative movement 
in the colonics. In most colonial depen- j 
dencics consumers’ societies have played : 
little if any part at all. The Hrit. Gov. | 
has now introduced an ordinance to i 
provide for the formation of co-operative 
societies in the colonics, and to regulate 
their operations. The home gov. is of | 
the opinion that the movement can hr j 
encouraged and assisted 1»> the local ! 
govs., the two essentials being the appoint- 
ment of an officer of the colonial gov., 
usually called the registrar of co-operative 
societies, charged with the duty of guid- 
ing and assisting the development of the 
movement, and, secondly, there should 
be the appropriate legal framework for 
the movement in the form of a oo -opera- 
tive societies' ordinance. Kor agrlc. 
co-operation see Aonictjr/rrnvL < *>- 
iwbration. See also Co -P artnership, 
satootm. See P. Redfem, 'The SUrry 
oral he C.W.S. t 1913, 193 ; E. G. Mears 
the M. O. Tobriner, 1*rinciples and 


co. seat ot Otsego co., made famous by 
Kcuimorc Cooper (see his Correspondence , 
ed. by his grandson). 

Co-ordinates of a point are the length 
of two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
formed by drawing straight lines from the 
point parallel to two fixed intersecting 
straight lines called the axeH. The use 
of C. forms a branch of mathematics 
called Analytical Geometry , which consists 
of the application of tho principles of 
algebra to geometry. Arithmetics and 
algebra are concerned with counting, ami 
to this end certain symbols are used 
which are looked ori as representing 
certain quantities. The symbol 4, for 
instance, represents the quantity obtained 
by the process 3 + |, VVe may think of a 
number in three different aspects: first, as 
the symbol , which is simply a mark on a 
piece of paper; second, as the concrete 
number, when we iniAgine such objects as 
three cow’s, three shillings, etc.; third, as 
the abstract number, when we look on the 
mathematical finality which is common 
to such different collections of objects aa 
three cows, three horses, threo shillings, 
etc. In arithmetic we perform operations 
with abstract quantities which uro quite 
capable of a concrete interpretation; tho 
use of tho abstractions #simply conduces 
to economy of time. (Similarly, In al- 
gebra, where x and y Represent certain 
numbers, it is quite allowable to suggest 
that they may mean jr twines and y times 
a given unit. Descartes extended this 
notion to geometry, suggesting that 
numbers may be represented by distances; 
if a unit of length Is fixed on, It is obvious 
that any whole number can bo represented 
by a Line containing tho unit the requisite 
number of times, while fractions may bo 
obtained by dividing tho unit into the 
number of parts Indicated by tho denomi- 
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nator, and taking as many of those parts 
as are shown by the numerator. 

The first necessity of this form of 
algebraical geometry is to provide a 
means of indicating the position of a 
point. If we wished to indicate the 
position of a nail in a wall, we could do so 
by measuring its shortest or perpendicular 
distance from the floor, and its perpendi- 
cular distance from one end of the wall. 
Armed with these two distances, it would 
always bo possible to re-estab. the position 
of the nail. Descartes, therefore, chose 
two straight lines intersecting at right 
angles, to which the position of all points 
must be referred. The straight lines are 
called axes; the distance of the point to 

i y 



ly, 

the right ol the vertical axis and its dis- 
tance above the horizontal axis are called 
its co-ordinale^, the tonner distance being 
called the abscissa and the latter the 
ordinal e of the point. The settlement of 
the direction in which the distance is to 
bo measured at onco gives a meaning to 
nogative numbers. The symbols —2, 
— 3 nre equivalent to the commands sub- 
tract two and subtract throe, and are 
therefore not capable of concrete demon- 
stration in arithmetic unless there are 
given certain greater quant it ies from 
which two and three have to bo sub- 
tracted. In geometry, however, a dis- 
tance measured in the opposite direction 
to that settled as constituting t tie distance 
of the point from the axis is looked upon 
as negative. Thus a point throe units to 
the left of the vertical axis has an abscissa 
of —3, and a point three units below the 
horizontal axis has an ordinate of —3. 
The point of intersection of the axos is 
called the origin, and is denoted by the 
letter O ; the symbols x and y are used to 
represent the abscissa and ordinate 
•respectively, the abscissa always being 
named first. Thus the O. of P are knowu 
if the distances MP and NP are known. 
Suppose MP“« and NP*-^ then the C. 
of P are (6, a), those of l* 2 are ( —6* a), 
thoso of P 3 ( -b, -a), those of P 4 (6, —a); 
the C. of M are (6, 0), of M, ( -6, 0), of N 
<0, n), and of N l (0, -a). The O. of the 
origin are (0, 0). 


When the C. of two points are known, 
the length of the straight line joining the 
points can be calculated. If the straight 
lino is oblique with respect to the axes, it 
may bo made the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle with a horizontal side 
- XjjTjj, and a vertical side « V\ — 1/2- 
From the property of right-angled 
triangles, which states that the square on 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides containing the right 
angle, we get the length of the hypotenuse 
equal to the square root of (x t — x 2 ) 3 — 
(//1 -- //a) 2 - Tin* square on the hypotenuse 
may ho an irrational quantity; that is to 
say, its square root cannot be expressed 
by multiplying the unit by a definite 
number or fraction. It is to be observed 
that such symbols as x z , j/ 3 , etc., although 
they appear to represent areas, may 
actually represent length of lines. 

Ah the distance between two points in 
a system of C. can be computed, so can 
the area of any figure bounded by straight 
lines. Such a figure can be cut up into 
right-angled triangles and trapeziums 
whose areas nre readily found. 

In analytical geometry rectangular 
axes arc most, commonly used, but oblique 
axes are also employed. There is yet 
another method by which the position of 
a point ran be indicated by two measures. 
T11 the system of polar U. a fixed straight 
line tailed the initial line is taken, con- 
taining a fixed point called the pole. 
The position of any point can be defined 
by the measurement of its distance from 
the pole, and of th j angle which the direc- 
' tion of the line joining it to the pole makes 
with the initial line. The first C. is 
called the radios rector, and the second 
the rectorial angle. Polar C. may be 
changed into (.’artesian C. by making use 
of the trigonometrical ratios of the 
vectorial angle. 

So far we have dealt with the positions 
of fixed points with reference to O. If a 
point is made 1*» move under certain 
conditions, cm. that its distance f/om a 
fixed point remains constant, it thbcrlbes 
a path which 1^ known as its locus. Iu 
the example gn en the locus is the circum- 
ference of a circle having the fixed point 
as its centre: again, the locus of a point 
moving at a constant distance from a 
fixed straight line is a straight line parallel 
to the fixed line. When a point moves, 
one or both of its O. will vary in a manner 
determined by the given conditions. Such 
C. arc known as current C. If a point 
moves in kuc. 1 i a manner that its abscissa 
is equal to its ordinate, its locus will be a 
straight line passing through the origin 
and bisecting the angle between the axes. 
The relation between the C. is expressed 
by saving x=-*y, or a?—|/=»0. Conversely 
we say that the algebraical equation 
x — 7/ - - 0 is graphically expressed by the 
straight line bb acting the angle between 
the axes. Now > ike any equation of the 
general form ax -f bp =»0, or, say, tho 
particular instance jr L 2jy— 2=»0. For 
any value of x that may be taken there is 
one valuo for y ; e.g. when x — 1, y fr, and 
when x ~\, ?/ must equal —1 to satisfy 
the equation. If points are marked out 
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with their abscissas measured by x orul 
their ordinates measured by the corre- 
sponding values of y, it will bo found that 
they' all lie upon the same straight line. 
Therefore ar + &i/-fc = 0 is said to bo tho 
general form of tho equation of tho 
straight line. 

Equations showing relations between 
two quantities .r and y which involve the 
second degree of those quantities give 
two values of y tor each value of x, and If 
tho points thus determined arc joined, 
the line thus indicated is a curve. There- 
fore, equations of the general form 
ux s 4- bxy -1- cj/* + dx -f ey 4/ *=- 0 determino 
curves which are found to bo similar to 
those obtained by cutting a cone by a 
plane in different directions. The types 
of these conic sections are the parabola, 
the ellipse (of which the circle is a parti- 
cular instance), and the hyperbola , and 
tho nature of the curve is determined by 
tho nature of tho co-efficients, a, b. c , d, e, f. 

Wo Lave dealt so tar with points on a 
plane, and tho determination of their 
position with reference to axes in that 
plane. Any point in space may bo deter- 
mined by three C. Instead of axes of 
reference we now have planes of reference, 
and these are generally disposed at right 
angles, two and two. There are. therc- 
tore, three lines of intersection passing 
through a common point, the origin. In 
rectangular C. the distances arc measured 
to the right of one plane above another, 
and in front of the third. Distances in 
the opposite direction to these leprescnt 
negative quantities in each instance. 
Polar C. may also ho used to denote the 
position of a point in space. These have 
special applications in astronomy, a simple 
mstanco being the determination of the 
position of a point on the surface of the 
earth. The point of origin is tho centre 
ot tho earth, and ttqj quantities required 
to tlx the position of a point are its dis- 
tance from tho origin, tho angle formed by' 
this radius vector with the equatorial 
plane, and the angle formed by' tlu; melius 
vector with a given piano at right angles 
to the equatorial plane and passing 
through tho origin. Tho distance ot the 
point from the origin is the radius of the 
earth, and is therefore tho same in all 
cases; it is sufficient, therefore, to give 
the angular distance from the equatorial 
plane, or latitude, and the angular dis- 
tance E. or \V. of tho plane of the meridian 
at Greenwich, or lonyitudc. free 1). M. Y . 
Somerville, Analytical Geometry of Three 
Dimensions , 1934; A. Robson, An 

Introduction to Analytical Geometry , 1940. 

Coorg, prov. on the E. slopes of the W. 
Ghats and to the S.W. of Mysore in India. 
It is traversed by spurs from the W. 
(.’hats and watered by the R. Cauvery'. 
Much of the surface Is covered with 
forests, and In the valleys tho people are 
engaged in agriculture, and coffee (40,000 
ac.). rice, cardamoms, and ciuchona are 
grown. The natives, a branch of the 
Dravidians, are sturdy intelligent people 
and speak a language "akin to Kanarc.se. 
The administration of justice Is vested 
in judicial commissioners. Tho cap. Is 
Merkara. C. came under Brit, control In 


1834, when, at the wish of tho inhab., 
the reigning rajah, a duel tyrant, was 
deposed. In 1881 tho resident in Mysore 
became tho chief commissioner for C.. 
but with effect from July 1, 1940, a 
separate chief commissioner was ap- 
pointed w’ith headquarters at Merkara. 
A legislative council of twenty was 
created in 1924. Tho area is 1590 sq. m., 
and the pop. (1941) 168,700 (of whom 
135,000 are Hindus, Muslims numbering 
16,000). 

Coornhert, Dirck Volckertszoou (1522- 
1590), Dutch scholar and copper engraver, 
b. at Amsterdam. In 1564 he became tn. 
c lerk of Haarlem, where he had settled 
as a copper engraver. Taking part in the 
struggle against Sp. rule in 1566. lie drew 
up the manifesto of William ot Grange 
and was imprisoned at The Hague by the 
.Spaniards iu 1568, hut escaped to Cloves, 
where he found a living as an engraver. 
Recalled in 1572 he became secretary of 
Holland in the service of William of 
Orange for a short time, but his dislike 
of war drove him buck to Cloves, where 
William continued to employ his services. 
Ills chief prose work is Kthus , that is the 
Art of licit /Arina (1586). Author of 
trnns. into Dutch from Cicero, Seneca, 
Boethius. tho Odyssey, and Jtoceaeeio ; 
hut lus Dutch vcrsUiu of the N. T. from 
the. Lut. of Erasmus was never com- 
pleted. Credited with groat intluence in 
establishing the literary language of 
Holland. 

Coorong, The, arm of salt shallow water 
near the mouth of the It. Murray, S. 
Australia; it is about 100 m. long, and 
2 m. broad, and is separated from En- 
counter Bay (36* H , 139° E.) by a narrow 
isthmuH. 

Coot, water-fowl, slate-grey' below, 
sooty black above, with a white bill 
joining a white patch on the forehead. 
It has four toes, not fully webbed. In 
coloration the sexes are alike, but the male 
is slightly the larger. They are widely 
distributed on inland waters in the lint. 
Isles. Their nest is built on wuter-plants 
find is made of dry' rushes. Tho eggs are 
stone colour with brown specks, ami are 
about 2 in. long. 

Cootamundra, tn. In Harden co., New 
S. \\ ales. Wheat of on excellent quality' 
is grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
4000. 

Coote, Sir Eyre (1726-83), soldier, ft. in 
tho <o. of Limerick. Ho entered the 
army at an early age, and wont to India 
in 1754. While.* there lie urged Clive tcv 
tight the battle ot Plassey, defeated the 
Fr. at Wandiwash, and by his capture of 
Pondicherry in 1761. completely' over- 
threw the Fr. in India. On his return to 
England he was knighted. In 1 779 he 
returned to India as < nromamtcr-in-chief 
and defeated Hyder All at Porto Novo in 
1781, and bo saved Madras for the second 
time. 

Copaiba, or Copaiva, ok*o-resln; Its two 
elder constituents being resin and volatile 
oil. This substance is a secretion of 
trees w’hich aro natives of the W. Indies 
and Amazon valley. Each tree yields a 
large quantity of the nleo-resln, ho much 
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sometimes that it bursts the trunk with 
a loud noise. It is characterised by an 
aromatic odour, which is not at till 
unpleasant, and by a latter taste. Its 
chief property is its power of acting on the 
mucous meiubrano and it is used very 
largely in eases of chronic catarrh. It 
has also diuretic and laxative properties. 
O. is often adulterated, generally with 
castor oil, sometimes with other oils. 

Copais, or Topolias, marshy lake of 
Hueotia in Greece. This former marsh, 
which was enclosed by mts. oil all sides, 
lias been drained by a series of tunnels cut 
in the nils., thus conveying the waters of 
the R. Kopliisso into two adjoining lakes 
and into the channel of Atalanto. 

Copal, resinous substance obtained from 
trees and used in making varnishes. It 
is usually of a light yellowish colour, 
generally transparent, is found in pieces 
which are round in shape, and is brittle. 
It is partially soluble in oil of turpentine, 
but to be entirely so it has llrst to be 
heated, which process it undergoes before 
being dissolved in this oil or linseed oil 
for producing varnishes and lacquers. It. 
is found in the E. Indies S. America, and 
Africa. Copal .um.tn '•< made from 
various kinds of C., heated and mixed with 
oil of turpentine or linseed oil. both of 
which dissolve it. 

Copalchi Bark, obtained from a shrub 
of Mexico and Central America, the 
Croton pseudo -China or nireus (Euphor- 
blaoca*). allied to the cm -bona. It is 
used as a iobufuge, as a substitute for 
quinine. 

Cop&n, vil. in tlio state of Honduras on 
tho C. It. in Central America. Jts ruins, 
consisting ot a temple, truncated pyra- 
mids. monoliths with carving and 
hieroglyphics, testify to its former 
magmtieencc. Even at the time of its 
conquest it was a largo city, but it is now 
only a vil. situated in a very mountainous 
dist. 

Co-parceners (Co-partitioners) : (1) At 

common law female co-owners claiming 
title bv descent to an estate, of inheri- 
tance in land, or co-owners of either 
sex claiming title through females: less 
frequently (2) by custom tenants in 
gavelkind (see G \vhi.kini>). As to (l), 
if a man dies intestate, leaving females 
as his next heirs, those toko his free- 
holds of inheritance equally, for tho 
rule of primogeniture does not. generally 
speaking, apply to females. If A dies 
leaving three daughters. It, O. and 1), Ids 
heritable lands go to II, 0, and 1> equally 
as C. ; if B he dead leaving two sons K 
(tho elder), F, and a daughter G. and if li 
he also dead leaving a. daughter 11. then 
E, H, and their aunt C will now be O. In 
all cases where scv. females tako one 
inheritance by descent they are called 
parceners, or 0. If there be a title or 
dignity descendable to heirs of tho body, 
tho lands belonging to it may descend to 
O., but the dignity falls into abeyance. 
Tho descent of the crown Is an exception 
to this rule; for If tliero aro sev. daughters, 
sisters, etc., and no malo heir, the crown 
with all its co-pareonnry, or the common 
ownership by C., could be severed by (i.) 
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a partition suit in tho chancery div., (il.) 
by tho whole estate becoming vested in tho 
solo ownership of one of the C., (Hi.) by 
one eo-parconer alienating her sharo to a 
third person. Partition could always be 
compelled by a co-parcener. This form 
of tenure has now been abolished, though 
a knowledge of its incidents and implica- 
tions is required by lawyers in tracing title. 

Co-partnership, Labour, is commonly 
defined us consisting chietly in the prac- 
tice of profit-sharing and ownership- 
sharing. Profit-sharing, however, is not 
synonymous with co-partnership. The 
reality of L. O. will not necessarily be 
found wherever the praotico of profit- 
sharing may prevail. Tho difference is 
clear from the objects of the L. C. Associ- 
ation, which was founded in 1884 ‘to 
bring about an organisation of industry 
based on the principle of Labour Co- 
partnership, that is to say, a system in 
which all those engaged shall sharo in the 
profit, capital, and responsibility.’ Tho 
first essential to the right application of 
co-partnership methods is a new orionta- 
tion of ideas, but while the protagonists of 
capital and labour continue to live in an 
atmosphere oi class war, and trade union 
loaders make no genuine attempt to secure 
co-operation between capital and labour. 
1*. (\ can never achieve any progress. 
In lint) there were 121 firms with co- 
partnership schemes, employing 57,000 
participants; the present total 1 h but little 
over 3011, with 200,000 participants, and 
the tendency tor these figures to 
decrease. The chief industries with 
co-partnership schemes include about 
sixty gas. water, and electricity supply 
firms, with o\cr 40,000 participants; 
about forty metal, engineering, and 
shipbuilding, with 20,000; fifteen glass, 
chemical, and soap firms, with 30,000; 
and a few financial firms, with 30,000 
participants. Hut less than half of the 
total employees participat. m the 
schemes. These (statistics, liowe , • r. take 
no account of the co-operative « icieties 
which have their own profit, sharing 
arrangement s (see under Co -opv: ration). 

Cope, Sir Arthur Stockdalo (1857-1040), 
painter, chiefly of portraits, out also of 
landscapes; son of Charles West C., It. A. 
Educated at Norwich und Wiesbaden. 
Studied art at Carey ami Royal Acadeiuy 
schools. From 1870 lie contributed in the 
Roval Academy, and painted the portraits 
of King Edward VII., the la>t (ter. emperor, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Kitchener, the duke of Cambridge, King 
George V.. the Prince of Wales, the lord 
chief nisi ice. Lady Hickman. Viscount 
Knutslord, and many other celebrated 
people. Ilis ‘Some Sea n Dicers of tho 
Great War’ is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Two honourable mentions at 
the Paris Salon, gold medal, and Prix 
Rosa Bonhoi ' Ho became R.A, in 
1910 ; and was made K.C.V.O., 1927. 

Cope, Charles West (1811-90), Eng. 
artist. Many of the frescoes in tho Houso 
of Lords, both w’ater-glass and otherwise, 
are his handiwork. His other works 
consist of paintings and frescoes of an 
historic and romantic nature. 
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Cope, Sir John (d, 1760), Brit, general. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but he 
was apparently knighted before 1742, the 
year in which lie was sent, with an army 
to aid tho queen of Hungary. He is 
chiefly memorable for his defeat at 
Prestonpans (Sept. 21. 1745) by Prince 
Charles, tho young pretender. 



Cope (Lat. ca(>pa), vestment worn by 
priests in the Lat. Church at processions 
and vesxicrs, but not at mass: in tho Gk. 
Church by bishops and archimandrites 
only; and in the Armenian Church by the 
celebrant at mass. In the Church of 
England the C., forbidden in 1552, was by 
the twenty-fourth canon of 1603 directed 
to be worn by the celebrant at IIolv 
Communion in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. It is now’ usually worn by the 
priest at coronations. It is in the form of 
a cloak with a hood, but without sleeves, 
reaching to the ground, and fastened at 
the neck with a clasp or morse, often 
embroidered. 

Copeck, see Kopek. 

Copenhagen (Dim. Kdbenhavn), cap. 
of Denmark, and a flourishing city and 
seaport, which contains one-fourth of the 
whole pop. of the country. Its name 
signifies Merchants’ Haven. This city 
Is situated in the Sound ana covers part of 
two is. The greater part of C. is situated 
fn the is. of Zealand and occupies the E„ 
whilst the smaller and more modem part 


is situated on the is. of Amager, and 
occupies the N. The two is. are connected 
bv the bridges Langebro and Knippolsbro. 
The portion of C. in the is. of Amager 
is called Chriatianshavn. There are many 
outlying suburbs of O. in the is. of Zealand, 
principally 0sterbro, Norrebro. Vesterbro 
and Frederiksbcrg, The outlying suburbs 
in the is. of Amager is Amagerbro. The 
prln. public square of C. is Kongens 
Nytory, commanding a central position 
and facing the entrances to twelve streets. 
There is a colossal statue of Christian V. 
in the centre of tho square. Two impor- 
tant buildings, tho palace of Charlotten- 
borg and the Royal Theatre (viz. the 
national theatre), face the square. Two 
statues of the great national writers, 
Holberg and Ohlenschlager, stand in 
front of the theatre, whilst inside among 
other sculptures Is the relief figure of 
‘Ophelia* sculptured by Mine Sarah 
Bernhardt. Ostergado is the centre of 
the most fashionable shops, and liredgade 
the main street of the court, nobility, and 
legations. A portion of the old tn. of C. 
is cut off by artificial waterways and is 
failed Slotsholm or Castle Is. Here are 
many important buildings to be seen, 
such as Christiansborg Palace, which is 
the seat of the gov. and the Rigsdag 
(Parliament), the rovul library (containing 

950.000 vols. and 35,000 MSS.) and the 
Thorwaldson Museum — here, in an open 
court, lies tho tomb of the famous sculptor, 
and here are some of the finest examples 
of his statuary to be seen. The cathedral 
church, the Vor Frue Kirko (Church of 
Our Lady), lies in the heart of C., N.W. of 
Slotsholm, and is adorned with works of 
sculpture by Thorvaldsen, including the 
celebrated ‘Twelve Apostles.’ Not far 
from the church lies the univ., founded in 
1479. It is a State institution, frequented 
by 6500 students, and possessing a valu- 
able library with free admission to the 
reading room for everybody. It contains 

800.000 vols. Other useful and important 
institutions and buildings arc Denmark’s 
Technical College, the Veterinary and 
Agric. College, Serum Institute, Seed- 
controlling Institute, Institute of Tech- 
nology. College of Commerce, College of 
Dentistry, State Training College for 
Teachers, Finsen Medical Light Institute, 
Insuline Laboratory, botanical garden. 
National Museum, Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek or gallery of sculpture, hov. art 
galleries, the Exchange, National Bank, 
the Amalicnborg Palace, which is the 
royal residence, the Rosenborg Palace. 
Frederiksberg Palace, and other palaces. 
The zoological gardens give free admission 
to 100,000 school-children dind students 
a year. C. is the one nav&l station of 
Denmark and is also tho seat of the 
military command. The free port became 
the centre of the transit trade of the 
Baltic and connected by steamship 
linos with every port on the globe. 
It is the centre of tho air traffic of N. 
Europe, The broadcasting system is 
operated by the state. Shipbuilding 
is carried on, and there are extensive 
porcelain works. The hist, of O. dates 
back to about the middle of the twolfth 
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century, when Bishop Axel built a castle 
as a defence against the pirates. It was 
only a small fishing vil. then; in 1254 it 
obtained the privileges of a tu. and in 
1443 it was made the cap. of Denmark. 
In 1940 tho Hers. Invaded Denmark, 
troops being landed at C. and other places 
from warships and transports on April 9. 
O. was liberated from tho Gera, in May 
1945, the first allied troops into freed 
Denmark being a company of a S. Lanca- 
shire parachute battalion, who flow up 
from Hamburg to form an escort for the 
allied military mission to Denmark, led 
by llrit. forces. Pop. (with suburbs), 
927.400. 


principally to the study of astronomy 
under Brudzewski. He soon abandoned 
his early idea of taking holy orders, and 
went as Polish student to the univ. of 
Bologna, where he studied canon law. In 
1500 he himself lectured on mathematics 
at Home with great success. After a short 
visit to his native land he went in the next 
year to Padua, where he studied medicine. 
In 1505 he finally left Italy, and went to 
spend six years at his uncle’s physician at 
tho castle of lleilsberg. On the death of 
Lucus in 1512, C. went to Frauenburg, 
where ho had been nominated canon of 
the cathedral in 1497. Though he never 
took orders, his activities in this capacity 
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Copenhagen Fields, X. London (list, 
which in old da>s was often tho scene of 
huge public demonstrations. Thus on 
Oct. 2(5, 1796, and again on April 21, 1834, 
great meetings were held there in favour 
of trade unionism. Tho Caledonian 
Market ( q.v .) is built on the fields. 

Copenick, see Ivopenick. 

Copepoda (Gk. *<o mj, oar: rorus, n-o6o«:, 
foot), order of Crustaceans which receive 
their name from tho fact that typically 
they bear five pairs of swimming foot. 
They are to be found in both fresh and salt 
water. The free -swimming forms have 
always a largo head, and the body ends 
in a caudal fork. Some of the species 
are phosphorescent. Cyclops is a well- 
known fresh-water genus, ami Lonchidiuv* 
1$ parasitic on the gills of sharks. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543), foun- 
der of modern astronomy, b. at Thorn, in 
K. Prussia, then a part of Poland. After 
the death of his father in 1483, Nicolaus 
was practically adopted by his uncle, 
Lucas Watzelrode, afterwards bishop of 
Krmland. In 1491 he matriculated at 
the. univ. of Cracow', and gave himself up 


were multiform, and all his knowledge was 
freely laid at the disposal of tho diocese. 
However, till the end of his life astronomy 
was his favourite study; and in spite of 
his busy life, lie tourul time t > perfect 
at Frauenburg the system of which ho had 
already laid the foundation at Heilsberg. 
His great theory was broached in 1543 in 
tho De Revolulionibus Orbium Cceleslium 
Libri VI., pub. at Nuremberg, and 
dedicated to Pope Paul III. This work 
demonstrates the theory, already hinted 
at by the Pythagorean philosopher;-, that 
the sun is the centre of the planetary 
system, and that tho earth and the planets 
revolve round it. Kepler, Galileo, and 
others developed the system, until it was 
completed by Newton. According to 
Prof. Herbert Dingle the course of C.’s 
thought has been traced out by tho 
Polish scholar, » -Irkomnajcr, from mar- 
ginal notes ami amendments oil the 
MS. of De llevolutionibus itself, and whore 
observational facts failed C. supplied 
them himsolf, with an instrument of his 
own making, though ho was essentially 
a thinker rather than an observer. C. 
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had been nt work for more than thirty 
years before at last agreeing to the 
publication of his work. This was not, 
as is often supposed, because lie feared 
that, his work would be condemned as 
heretical, it was rather that the idea on 
which his system depended, appeared at 
that time so incredible that only tlioso 
with an intimate knowledge of astronomy 
could he expected to entertain it for one 
moment. He was at last persuaded to 
publish by tlie earnest solicitations of 
many friends, including Sohonberg, car- 
dinal bishop of Capua, and Tiedcmann 
Giese, bishop of Culm, as well os his young 
pupil Rheticus, who obtained permission 
to issue an account of the new system 
under the title. Nurmi io Prim a de Lifrris 
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Rerolufiomnn. TIjIh was the first, printed 
work on the Copernloian theory and, 
the resulting ridicule being less than C. 
had feared, he consented to the pub. 
of his own magnum opus. The pope, 
Paul III., accepted the dedication of the 
work to himself. De Rcvolutionibus 
represents a complete reformation of 
astronomy; the discovery of the true 
form of the planetary orbits by Kepler, 
rind the conception of universal gravi- 
tation by Newton, would have been 
impossible without the prelimlnnrv 
heliostatic viewpoint which C. estab. 
The immediate effects, however. In the 
sphere of philosophy and theology were 
not conspicuous. Generally speaking, 
the reaction *wan favourable in Rom. 
Catholic circles hut contemptuously 
antagonistic among the Lutheran 
reformers. There was no question of 
persecution or suppression, and It was only 
when new philosophies arose that the 
trouble began. When the notion of an 
Infinite universe was advanced by Rruno 
it was realised that the work or O. had 


removed the previously fatal objection to 
it; aud when the removal of llruno was 
followed by the discoveries and irrefutable 
polemics of Galileo, the time had come to 
deal with the evil at its source. Dr 
Rerolutinnibus was denounced by Luther 
and Melanehthon as contrary to the 
truth — an opinion held by the popos front 
16 1G to 1757 with the result that it was 
placed on the Index and not removed 
from it until 1835. In the almost 
complete destruction of national monu- 
ments in Warsaw during the Second 
World War, the statue of C. by Thor- 
wahlsen was spared. The Inscription 
‘ Nicolaus Copernicus: his Fellow Country- 
men/ had been changed to ‘Nicolaus 
Copernicus: tho German Nation/ on the 
assumption that O. could he regarded as 
being of Gcr. descent. Rut this disfigure- 
ment was removed with the restoration 
! of the memorial to the Polish people. 

! (Prof. Herbert Dingle, ‘Copernicus, 1 173- 
la 13/ Sju (tutor. May 21. 1913). See 
i \j. Prowc, Nicolaus Copt minis: Lcben 
and Crkundcn , 1883-St; A. Armitage. 

. Sun. Stand Thou Still, the Life of 
‘ Copernicus, 1918 . 

Copertino, com ill tlie prov. of Lorre, 
j 25 m. W.N.W. nt Otranto in Apulia. 

| Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

Copiapd: 1. Riv. in Chile, S. America, 
j It has a length of 155 ni. and a drainage 
1 area of 1170 m|. til. and roadies tlie 
I Pacific 3,i m. bevond the tn. The iin- 
t gatlon of the surroumling country and the 
I water supply of the tn. depend wholly 011 
1 this rlv. 2. Tn., cap. of the prov. of 
I AtacamA, Chile, 1300 ft. above tho sea. A 
J desert oasis on the riv., it w-as formerly a 
prin. centre of Chilean mining, especinllv 
| silver aud copper, but has greatly declined 
. o f late. Pop . a bout 1 0 , 0 0 0 . 

Coping, term applied to tho cap or top 
course of a wall sloping to shed water. 
There arc three kinds of C.: feather-edged 
C., when the wall has edges of unequal 
thickness; parallel C., when tho wall has a 
flat C. : and saddle-backed C., when the 
C. of tlie wall is thicker in the middle than 
at the edges. 

Copland, James (1791-1870), Scottish 
physician, visited W. Africa and lived in 
London from 1820. He is chief! v remem- 
bered for his stupendous Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine (1832). For some time 
he od. the London Medical Repository. 

Copley, John Singleton (1735-1815). 
Amor, historical painter, b. at Rost-on, 
Massachusetts. Studied at Rome, 1774, 
aud came to England; made Academician 
in 1783. He was the father of Huron 
Lyndhurst (q.r.). HU best-known paint- 
ings are: ‘Death of Chatham’ ami ‘ Death 
of Major Pierson.’ 

Coplin, William Michael Late ( 1 864 - 
1928), Amer. physician, h. at Clarksburg, 
W. Virginia. Prof, of Pathology, Jeffer- 
son Medical < College, for nearly thirty 
years from 1896. Director of tho Dept, 
of Public Health and Charities, Phila- 
delphia, 1905-7. Medical director. 
Jefferson Hospital. 1907-12. Author of 
Text-Book of Practiced Hygiene, and of a 
Manual of Pathology, including Bacteri- 
ology, the Technic of Post-mortems , and 
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Methods of Pathologic Research, fifth cd. 
rewritten and enlarged, 191 2 . 

Copparo, tn. in the prov. of Ferrara, 
Italy. It has silk industries. Pop. 
(entn.) 23,000. 

Copp 6 e, Francois Fdouard (1842-1908), 
Fr. man of letters, begun his literary career 
by writing poetry, but in later years chose 
to use the play and the short story as the 
\ chicle for the expression of Jiis ideas. 
\t tirst a clerk in the Ministry of War and 
tor some time dramatic critic to La Patrie, 
he acted from 1878 to 1884 as archivist of 
the (<om 6 die Francaisc. giving up this 
position on his election to the Academy. 
Although he had no opinion of the 
machinery of democracy, he allied himself 
with tho violent Nationalists, actively 
opposed Droytus, and helped to found the 
notorious Figuo do la Patrie Francaise. 
In hiH numerous collections of poetry, 
including Intimites, polities mode men 
(1867-69), Olivier (187.7). his only long 
poem, and Pohncs et rfnts (1886). may be 
tound many delightful illustrations of his 
lyrical gifts, and especially of his skill in 
writing Parisian elegies and idylls. Of 
Ins plays, Le Vacant (1869) and Les 
/lijoiu de la artivrai r < , the latter of which 
was inspired by the disastrous war of 
1870, met with a hearty reception; but 
Madame de M a intenon (1881), Les Jaco- 
h i U’s (188.7), and Pour la enuronne (189,7) 
arc liis more ambitious metrical dramas. 
In a series of short stories entitled Toute 
one jeumssc lie endea\ cured to give a 
transcript of his early emotional ex- 
periences, but his gloomy talo Le (\mpablc 
(1896) has more interest ami virility. 
'Though banality of thought and sentiment 
not infrequently detract from the literary 
merits of his work, his simple, jealous 
patriotism, his aloofness from the pre- 
valent style of scientific dissection, and 
the reality of his sympathy with the 
sufferings of tho poor, are likely long to 
perpetuate his popularity. 

Coppenhall, Monks and Church are 
two adjoining pars., 5 in. N’.K. of Nant- 
wieh In Cheshire. England. The former 
is coterminous with the municipal hor. of 
Crowe. 

Copper (symbol Cu, atomic weight 
63-57, atomic number 29) is found as tho 
metal in various parts of the world, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior, but also in other parts of 
America, Cornwall, Siberia, and the Ural 
Mts. It is also found in combination with 
other elements, being an abundant 
element widely distributed. The name is 
derived from Cyprium or bronze of 
Cyprus, tho Roms, having obtained most, 
or their metal from that is. Tn tho form 
of cuprous oxide (Cu 2 0 ) it, is found in 
Cornwall, 8 . America, and Australia, and 
is known as cuprite or ruby ore. Then 
again, tho mineral C. glance is really C. 
sulphide (Cu,S), while it is also found 
associated with sulphide of iron in the 
mineral C. pyrites (Cii 2 ^.Fe 2 8 3 ). anti 
again iu tho mineral purple C. ore (3Cu,S. 
FcjSa)* The basic carbonate of tho mefnl 
is also found In the minerals inalachilc 
<CuCO*Cu(On) 2 ) and azurife (2CuCO :i , 
Cn(01I) s ). These ore the minerals chiefly 


used for the extraction of C. on the large 
scale, but silicates, phosphate arsenates, 
and the oxychlorides are also known, and 
by modern methods tho metal may some- 
times he extracted from these, especially 
the silicates. 

Met funis of Extraction: 1. Reducing 
process . — From those ores which contain 
no sulphur, such as the carbonates and 
oxides, the ore may be smelted down in a 
blast furnace with coal or coke, when tho 
ore is induced ; (J. being left and carbon 
monoxide formed (CugO rt! -- 2Cu f CO). 
2. English method . — With mixed ores 
containing sulphides the process consists 
of six stages- (a) The urns (containing on 
an average 30 per cent of iron and 13 per 
cent of C., together with sulphur and 
Hilica) are calcined in a reverberatory 
furnace, some of the sulphur passing off 
as sulphur dioxide, and the metals be- 
coming partly oxidised, (b) The calcined 
ore is fused, and the C. oxides react on 
some of the ferrous sulphide, forming 
cuprous sulphide and ferrous oxide (be- 
cause C. possesses a greater affinity for 
sulphur and a smaller afflnity for oxygen 
than the iron). This oxide of iron then 
unites with tlio Hilica. either present in tho 
ore or added, to torm a fusible slag, which 
is run off. That which remains is known 
as coarse metal, and consists of a mixture 
of ferrous aud cuprous sulphides, con- 
taining about 30 per cent of C. This is 
allowed to flow into water, causing it to 
solidity in a granular form, (c) Tho 
coarse metal is again calcined, with the 
same effect as in (a) some of the sulphur 
passing off and tho metals becoming 
oxidised, id) This is now- fused with 
relinery slag, and produces nearly pure 
cuprous sulphide, most of tho iron pausing 
into the slag, then known as metal slag, 
which is run off. The remainder after 
this process is known as flue metal, or 
white metal, and contains, perhaps, 7,7 per 
cent ol < \ (*\ This white till is then 

roasted in a reverberatory furnace. Some 
of the cuprous sulphide is oUdised into 
cuprous oxide, and this reads on tho 
cuprous sulphide left as the temp, rises, 
forming ( 2 Uu t O +Cu,S ™(iCu r SO s ). 
while iinv remaining ferrous sulphide is 
turned into oxide. The metallic t\ 
obtained is now known as blister (.!. (/) 

This Is then refined by being melted on a 
hearth in an oxidising atmosphere. The 
impurities present oxidise first, and vola- 
tilise' off or form a slag with the siliceous 
matter in the furnace bed. forming a slag 
which is removed. When the C. begins 
to oxidise it reacts on any remaining 
cuprous sulphide, according to tho equa- 
tion above, and at this stage the metal is 
known as dry C. This is stirred with 
poles ot wood and anthracite thrown on 
tho Hiiriace to reduce it thoroughly to the 
pure metal, 

I I'et Pry -4scs. — (a) tig displacement, 
Tho. burnt pyrites obtained from tho 
manuf. of sulphuric acid eontaius from 
3 to 4 per cent, of C. It is not rich enough 
to bo submitted to the smelting process, 
but it. is ground and Intimately mixed 
with 10 to 15 per cent- of common salt. 
It Is then roasted in a reverberatory 
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furnace, a large amount of the iron being 
t hus removed as ferric oxide, while the C. 
remains mainly in the form of cupric 
cldoride. This is lixiviated with water 
and the C. salt goes into solution, and the 
C. is precipitated from tills solution by 
means of scrap-iron: Cudj + Fo-- 
Cu-i-FeCI a . (b) Hydro -metallurgical. Poor 
ores may sometimes he successfully 
treated by the hydro-metallurgical system, 
which consists in allowing the crushed ore 
to weather in the presence of water. After 
some months, the C. will have become 
converted into soluble G. sulphate, which 
can be run off in solution and the 0. ex- 
tracted by precipitation with iron or by 
electrolysis, (c) Electrolysis: Although 
this method is sometimes used for obtain- 
ing C. from white metal, and even from 
the ore, yet it is usually employed as a 
means of reiining the already purified 
metal. Such refinement is necessary for 
most of the purposes for which C. is used, 
especially in electricity. Commercial C 
refined in this way is one of the purest 
commercial metals, its purity being about 
99-9 per cent. Ingots of the metal are 
hung in a series of tanks containing a 
solution of C. sulphate acidified with sul- 
phuric acid. These form the anodes, and 
thin sheets of pure C. which are also 
placed in form the kathodes, on which, as 
the current passes, pure C. is deposited. 
The impurities pass into solution, unless 
they are silver and gold, when they settle 
ns a slime on the bottom of the tank. 
So this method is also used to recover 
silver and gold, as well as to produce a 
very pure C. f and the value of the precious 
metals is frequently considerable. 

Properties . — It is a lustrous metal with 
a characteristic reddish-brown colour. 
This colour, however, is due to a thin film 
of oxide, and when the him is removed the 
coloiur of the pure metal is rosy pink. It 
is an extremely tough metal, and can be 
drawn out into a thin wire or hammered 
into a thin leaf. Small impurities con- 
siderable reduce this high ductility und 
malleability. When heated nearly to its 
melting-point it becomes brittle and can 
be powdered. Its sp. gr. is 8*94 (axiproxi- 
mately). It is only slowly aided upon 
by dry air at the ordinary temps.. 


but in moist air containing carbon dioxide 
it becomes covered with a green basic 
carbonate. Heated in air or oxygen it 
forms black cupric oxide, which flakes off 
the surface in scales. When volatilised 
in the electric arc it gives a rich emerald - 
given vapour. It is readily acted upon 
by nitric acid, and while dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acid* slowly attack it in 
air, Htrong sulphuric acid, unless heated, 
lias no notion upon it. It is ail extremely 
good electric conductor, being second 
only to silver, and it is therefore used 
extensively in cables, for electric tele- 
graphy, lighting, etc. It is also used ex- 
tensively in electrotv ping, because of its 
property of being deposited in a coherent 
form from solutions of its salts when 
electrolysed. 

Copper alloys may be classified into: (a) 
Alloys with small proportions of added 
elements. These include arsenical (’., 
nickel and manganese O., all similar m 
properties to pure C. but of greater 
strength and elasticity, and on this 
account used in locomotive engineering; 
silicon C. and cadmium C., used as haul 
drawn wire for electrical purposes where 
strength and hardness arc needed together 
with good conductivity, (5) Soft alloys 
of high ductility. These include cartridge 
brass, Admiralty brass, and Dutch metal, 
used respectively lor tube drawing, con- 
denser tubes, and ornamental purposes. 

(c) Hard alloys of high oJastieitv. 
Wrought phosphor bronze is the typical 
alloy of this class. They are useful where 
elasticity aud resistance to corrosion arc- 
required, as in small springs, (d) Alloys 
for high-speed machining. Alloys con- 
taining three parts of copper and two of 
zinc are .suitable for this purpose, being 
cheaper and stronger than class (b). 
Muntz metal or yellow metal is used as 
sheets for ships’ sheathing, (e) High 
tensile brasses containing 50 to 60 per 
cent of (\ ami .‘15 to 40 per cent of zinc, 
with small additions of aluminium, nickel, 
or manganese. Tlu\\ are similar t-o class 

(d) in general characteristics, but harder 
and stronger, and do not vibrate under 
alternating stresses; hence they make 
good casting* for marine propellers ami 
pump rods 


Cot i sumption.— 


I’n/dtiiiion Consumption 



1936 

| Share of j 

| 1936 ! 

Share of 


, Short tons 

| World \ 

i Short tons I 

World 


(‘2000 lb.) 

j Production 

| (2000 lb.) i 

Consumption 

U.S.A. 

1 614,971 

| 33-5 

808,973 

39-1 

Chile 

1 282,237 

i 15-4 

284,614 

13-8 

Canada 

205,191 

i 11 -2 

201,721 

9-7 

Rhodesia . 

154,337 

l 8-4 

141,094 

0-8 

Congo (Belgian) 

1 105,500 

5-7 

1 10,543 

( 6-8 

Russia 

. ; 91,491 

5 0 

125,001 

0 0 

Japan 

. •. 80,672 

1 7 

82,673 

4-0 

Total Europe 

. 1 236,910 

12-9 

! 1,032,304 

49-8 

Grand Total . 

. i 1,777,309 

100-0 

2,816,923 

100-0 
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Incomplete statistics for 1940 give 
totals ami percentages not markedly 
dissimilar to those for 1930, except that 
production In Chile was 408,000 tons, 
Rhodesia fell to 129,000 tons, and the 
Belgian Congo rose to 144,000 tons. 

See Copper Development Association. 
Copper through the Ages, 1934; E. I). 
Gardner, Copper Mining in North 
America , 1938; It. A. Wilkins and E. S. 
Bonn, Copper and Copper Base Alloys, 
1943. 

Copperas, or Melanterite, is ferrous sul- 
phate heptahydrate, and is known also as 
green vitriol. It is prepared on the largo 
scale by exposing heaps of Iron pyrites to 
the action of air and moisture. The liquor 
which drains away contains ferrous sul- 
phate and sulphuric acid, ami the latter is 
mixed into ferrous sulphate by adding 
scrap-iron. It forms palo green mono- 
symmetric crystals, having the com- 
position FeS0 4 -7H 2 0, and is readily 
oxidised on exposure to the air. It is used 
for making ink, for dyeing, ami as a 
dressing for crops. 

Copperhead, sec Moccasin Snakk. 

Copperheads, term ot opporbrium 
applied by men "f'lb SL states oi the 
ILK. A. during the Civil war to fellow 
northerners who opposed the war policy 
of the Union Gov. Many of the latter did 
this because they did not believe it 
possible to conquer the confederacy. In 
the later years ot the coni hot, the term 
was largely applied to N. Democrats. In 
the IJ.K. A. there are two especially deadly 
snakes, t ho rattlesnake and the copper- 
head. The rattlesnake is popularly 
supposed to give warning when it is about, 
to attack by rattling the cup-like horny 
attachments at t lie bottom of its tail, 
whereas the copperhead is a deadly silent 
huuto.r. lienee t lie popular origin of the 
term as applied to political opponents. 

Coppermine River, riv. 47'» m. long, 
in Mackenzie dist., Canada. The many 
lacustrine expansions and rapids in its 
course render it useless for nn\igation. 
After a southerly detection as lar as Lake i 
Gras, it turns N.W., finally reaching 
Coronation Gulf, Arctic Ocean. 

Copperplate, see under Enokvvino. 

Coppet, vil. on the lake of Geneva, 8 m. 
NL by K. of Geneva, Switzerland. Hero 
are the ruins ot a chateau where Xeeker 
and his daughter. Madame do Klael, spent 
part of their lives. Pop. fiUO. 

Coppice, see Copse. 

Copra, commercial and nathe name for 
the sun-dried kernel of the coco-nut. 
which form a staple export irom the S. 
Pacific is. The coco-nut oil obtained 
from the kernel is in much demand. 

Coproiites, which are frequently used as 
artificial manure, consist ot the petrified 
droppings of animals, prinoipallv of ex- 
•tinet reptiles and fishes. In diameter 
they vary from about 2 to 4 in., and in 
composition they have otten a large 
quantity of phosphate of lime. They are 
most abundant in the slinlo of tho Lias, 
and in various parts of N. America. 

Copronymus, see Constantine V. 

Copse, or Coppice (from Gk. KoXatfro* 
add Lat. colpare , to cut, through O.F. 


cope is), small plantation of planted at 
self-sown trees, which are periodically cut 
over before they become timber-trees, 
either to beautify the landscape or more 
olten for commercial reasons. Oak C. is 
valuable for making wheel-spokes, etc., 
ash for hurdles, hoops, and the handles of 
implements; hazel and w T illow for crates 
and hoops, and willow and osier for 
basket-making. Smaller pieces of C. 
wood, including chestnut, maple, elder, 
elm, and birch, are used in many countries 
for fuel and charcoal. 

Coptic Language, descendant of the 
anct. Egyptian with a considerable 
admixture of Gk. It was divided 
into four chief dialects: the Sahidic or 
Thebaic, the Achmimic, tho Bohairio 
(formerly called Memphic), and the 
Kay urn lc. The earliest of these is prob- 
ably tho Salndic, while the Bohairio 
appears later than the others and then 
assumes the first place. The Bible was 
trans. into no fewer than three dialects 
before the fourth century. Hardly any 
of the C. Literature is original. With tho 
exception of some sermons of Shenfite, 
a monk of Atrepe, it consists chiefly of 
translations from the Gk. At first C. was 
almost monosyllabic like tho Egyptian, 
but at a later period it became highly 
agglutinate, llonce the morphological 
side was hardly doveloped, but the phono- 
logy became the real basis of the grammar. 
After the Arabian conquest in the seventh 
century, tno G. L. began to decline, and 
finally died out in the sixteenth century. 
In the form of the Bohairio dialect it has 
survived in tho liturgy to the present day, 
though the epistlo and gospol, after having 
been read in C., are also explained in 
Arabic. Arabic is now universally used. 

Copts, native Christian descendants of 
the anct. Egyptians. The name is the 
Europeanised term of the Arabic Kidd, 
which probably derives from the Gk. 
\lyvTTTwi (Egyptians). A very large 
number live in Cairo and tho ottmr largo 
tns. of \. Egypt, but they are also found 
throughout, tlie country. They are, in 
general, the best educated section of the 
community. The hist, of tho G. is in- 
timately hound up with their frith. They 
claim to have received the gospel from 
Kt. Mark, hrst bishop of Alexandria, but 
tliev wow easily corrupted and embraced 
the Monophysite heresy. This was con- 
demned by tlie Council of Ohalcodon in 
431. and immediately a fierce struggle 
arose between tho orthodox aud tho 
heterodox. The orthodox party, being 
supported from tho imperial city of Rome, 
were at first in the aseeudant, and the 
Monoph.\ sites did not scruple to call in 
tin* Muslims to their aid. Thus came tho 
Moslem invasion in ts 40, and after a few 
years of Arabiau rule tho orthodox were 
almost entirely exterminated. A fow 
still survive ur ier the orthodox patriarch 
of Alexandria. The Coptio Christians in 
their turn were also cruelly oppressed by 
the Muslims, who forced them to submit 
to all kinds of degradation, and destroyed 
hundreds of their churches. Having been 
thus cut off for so many centuries from 
the iulluenco of the rest of Christendom, 
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the Coptic Church has preserved its anct. 
liturgies and customs almost intact. It 
is therefore of great interest to 6tudonts 
of liturgiology, and has received a good 
deal of attention in recent times. Except 
for their Monophysito heresy the C. hold 
the faith in exactly the same form ns the 
Gks., with whom they share in holding 
the single procession of the Holy Spirit. 
Some few C. are Horn. Catholics and 
Protestants. At the end of 1037 the 
Abyssinian Coptic Church, which, since 
its foundation lias been under the 
authority of the Coptic Church of Egypt 
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— whose patriarch nominated the arch- 
bishop and bishops of the Abissinian 
Church from the Egyptian clergy, broko 
away from the mother church and claimed 
the status of an autocephalous body. 
The archbishop was deposed and the 
Abyssinian bishops elected one of their 
own members as the now Abnna. 

Copula, term in logic which expresses 
the relation between the subject and 
predicate, and is always applied to tho 
verb to bo, whether expressed or implied. 
Example: 'Life is short,’ here *is' is tho 
C., whilst in the sentence ‘ the child grows,* 
tho C. Is implied in the verb grows, viz. 
‘is growing.* 

Copyhold, one of the anct. laws of land 
tenure. It existed in England until very 
recent years, although much modified in 
form. C. may bo defined as holding at 
the will of the lord according to the custom 
of the manor, and dates hack to feudal 
times. The lord of the manor bestowed 
a portion of Ids land on his labourers or 


villoins. who did him personal service in 
return for the land, which, however, often 
reverted back to the lord on tho death of 
the tenant. Later on in hist, the tenant’s 
right was observed, but many tiresome 
customs continued to survivo, such as 
lines or horiots. C. is qmto different 
from freehold in the manner in which it 
was conveyed. C. land was surronderod 
to tho steward, who represented tho lord 
of the manor: the steward then surren- 
dered Ihe C. to the new r owner, and in each 
case tho convovanoo by surrender was 
made by a symbolical delivery. An Act 
passed in 1894 enabled (subject to the 
consent to tho Board of Agriculture), C. 
to be converted into freehold. All C. 
lend was enfranchised by tho Law of 
Property Act, 1922, or in other words, 
O. tenure, together with customary free- 
hold tenure, w’as abolished on the terms 
specified in the Act. 

Copying, general namo given to the 
many processes employed for reproducing, 
either in actual size or on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, a drawing, map, plan, 
document, or other object. Jn the case 
of drawings which are required to be the 
actual si/e of tho original, the most con- 
venient way is to truce them, which is 
done by placing a sheet of tracing paper 
over the drawing and going over tho 
main lines with a pencil. A piece of paper 
coated with black lend or ruddle is then 
placed between the tracing and t ho sheet 
upon which the copy is required, and the 
traced lines gone o\er with a hard point, 
so transmitting faint lines on the paper, 
which servo as indications for tilling in 
the rest of the drawing. If tho copy is 
required of a different sizo from the 
original, tho method of squares is usually 
employed. Tho original is covered with 
squares of uniform size by pencil lines, 
or placed under squared tracing paper, 
and a piece of paper prepared with u 
corresponding number of squares of pro- 
portionate size, according to tho copy 
required. Each part of the drawing is 
then copied into its corresponding square 
on the copy. Another method Ih to tako 
a photograph of the object to tho exact 
size required. A later development of 
the photographic process is tho minute 
reproduction on micro-film of letters and 
documents, etc. Bv this method exten- 
sive records can bo retained in very small 
compass, reproduced in any enlarged size, 
or projected on a cinema screen. En- 
gineers* drawings are frequently coptod 
bv tho forrocyanide process, which yields 
white lines upon a blue background and 
prevents any additional linos hoing sub- 
sequently addod. Tho G. of handwritten 
letters is usually done by the ordinary C. 
press. The letter is written in G. ink and 
placed between sheets of damped paper 
to which the copy is transferred by 
pressure. For duplicating or manifolding 
copies of forms or invoices, carbonised 
paper is placed between shoots of flimsy 
paper and transmits the impress of the 
pencil or typewriter type, whore many 
copies of a letter are required, tho hecto- 
graph process fs used. Tho letter is 
written in special ink and transferred by 
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pressure to a gelatine slab, whence it is 
retransferred to successive sheets of paper 
by gently pressing them upon the gelatine. 
Typewritten documents may bo repro- 
duced in largo numbers by stencilling the 
document upon a wax sheet and then 
pressing a special kind of ink through the 
wax on to the blank sheet bv means of 
an indiarubber roller, or by means of a 
duplicating machine. The lithographic 
process may bo employed to obtain 
numerous copies of a letter in MS., and 
the photo-lithographic process for C. 
engineers’ and other drawings in line. Sec 
Lithography. 

Copyright means the sole right in the 
ease of unpublished works to produce or 
reproduce a work or anv substantial part 
of a work in any material torm whatso- 
ever, or to perform in public or give any 
acoustic representation of a work or any 
visual representation of it by means of 
any mechanical instrument; and in the 
easo of a pub. work, the solo right to 
publish tho work or any substantial part 
of it. C. also includes the solo right to 
produce, reproduce, porform. or publish 
any trims, ot a particular work, to 
convert a dram at... \nh* i"to a nove 1 or 
other non -dramatic work, to convert a 
novel or other noil-dramatic work or any 
artistic work into a dramatic work, to 
mako any record, film, or other contriv- 
ance for mechanically pcrfoiming or 
delivering any literary, dramatic, or 
musical work, and to authorise any of tho 
above acts. Tho whole of tho law of C. 
is now to be found in the Copyright Act. 
1911, and tho rules and orders m council 
made in pursuance of the Act, and ns to 
musical ( '. also in tho Musical Copyright 
Acts, 1902 and 1900. The law of C. ns it 
existed before tho Copyright Act., 11)11, 
was unsystematic, inconsistent, and 
deficient, By the Act ot 1911 all the 
previous statutes, extending back to 
1734, were repealed and the whole law 
of O. (onsolidated and in many respects 
assimilated to principles familiar on tho 
Continent. The two Musical Copyright 
Acts, 1902 and 1906 remain unrepealed. 
A furt her object of the Copyright Act, 
1911 (which came into force on Julv l, 
1912). was to assimilate the law ot C. 
throughout the empire, anil to that end 
tho Act provides that where any self- 
governing dominions accept its provisions 
C. relations with such dominions shall 
bo in accordance with the system of 
the Berlin Convention. A considerable 
amount of new matter was added by tho 
Act to tho list of works entitled to O. 
protection, and tho Act also profoundly 
modified the old conception oi C. as a 
more right of multiplying copies of an 
original work for tho purpose of sale. C. 
formerly comprised only literary com- 
* positions and artistic works, tho latter 
including engravings, paintings, photo- 
graphs, designs, and sculpture. Progress 
in the art of mechanical representation or 
reproduction has led to the extension of 
O. protection to cinematograph ami phono- 
graphic films and records respectively. 
Architectural works if original are also 
protected. Under tho old law it was 


necessary to register C. and It depended 
on both registration and pub. Tho 
infringement of an unpublished work 
merely gave a common law right to sue for 
damages. Tho new Act abolished regis- 
tration in accordance with tho recommen- 
dations of the Berlin Convention, with the 
result that an author is protected in 
respect of his unpublished works provided 
only lie bo a Brit, subject or resident 
at the time of making the work in such 
self-governing dominions of the empiro 
as have adopted the Act, or a resident in 
any other part of the dominions of the 
empire. As respects a pub. work C. 
exists immediately on the first pub. 
within the Brit, dominions to which the 
Act extends. Pub. in relation to any 
work now means the issue of copies of tho 
work to the public, either garatuitously or 
for payment. Pub. does not include the 
performance in public of a dramatic or 
musical work, tho delivery in public of a 
lecture, tho exhibition in public of an 
artistic work, or tho construction of an 
architectural work of art. nor does tho 
issue of photographs or engravings of 
works of sculpture and architectural 
work® of art constitute pub. A dramatic 
or musical work is only pub. by being 
issued to tho public in tho shape of 
copies of tiie play or musical composition 
in question. The unauthorised perform- 
ance of a play, musical piece, or any other 
work capable of representation necessarily 
amounts to an infringement of G. The 
Importance of pub. since tho passing 
of tho Act of IjII lies partly in tho 
statutory classification and extension of 
the different modes in which C. arises, 
and partly in the computation of the 
term for which it subsists. Formerly tho 
term was for the aut 1 tor’s life and for seven 
years after his death, or for forty-two 
years following the (late of first pub., 
whichever period was longer. Any 
extension of C. enjoyed by works theii 
protected being u the interests of tho 
author's estate. The term «- now 
tho life of the author and a period of 
fifty years after his death. In regard 
to all literary, artistic, dramatic, and 
musical works. (\ subsists in the un- 
published work irom the date of the 
making or creation of tho work, and from 
and after pub. tho right continues for 
the life of tho author and for a period 
of fifty years after his death; but after 
tho expiration of twenty-five years (or 
thirti years in tho caso of a work in which % 
G. subsists at tho date of the parsing of 
tho Act) from tho death of tho author of a 
pub. work, it constitutes no infringement 
to reproduce the work, provided notice in 
writing be given and royalties in respect 
of all copies sold be paid to the owner of 
the C. The Act also stipulates that an 
author cannot assign tho C. (otherwise 
than bv will) ’h* a period in excess of 
twent\-tivo yea. from the death of tho 
author, after which the rights auto- 
matically revert to the estate of the 
author. Where tho author dies without 
having pub. his work, C. subsists until 
pub. and for a term of fifty years after 
pub, C. in photographs subsists tor fifty 
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years from the making of the original 
negative; and in the case of the works 
of joint authors C. subsists during the 
life of the author who first dies and for 
■a term of fifty years after his death, or 
during the life of the author who dies 
last, whichever period is longer. Fair 
dealing with an> work for the purposes 
of private study, research, or criticism 
does not constitute infringement of C. 
An author may also, after porting with 
his C., make use of any mould, sketch, or 
plan of his work, provided he does not 
repeat the mam design of the work. Nor 
is it an infringement to recite in public 
■any reasonable extract from any pub, 
work, or to publish in a newspaper a 
report of a lecture delivered in public, 
the pub. of which is not prohibited. 
It is an infringement of (J. to permit for 
private gain a theatre or other place of 
•entertainment to be used for the per- 
formance in public of a work without 
having obtained the consent of the owner 
of the C.. unless the person so doing had 
no reasonable ground for suspecting that 
the performance would be an infringe- 
ment. The law also makes provision for 
the issue of compulsoiy licences to repro- 
duce works where the author or owner of 
the C. refuses to allow repuhlicatiori. The 
author is the first owner of the C. unless 
he has done the work on commission, in 
which ease it belongs to tbe person who 
employed him. The civil remedies for in- 
fringement of C. are an action of damages, 
together with a claim lor fin account of 
the profits, and if n repetition in appre- 
hended the owner may also a^k for an 
injunction. An injunction will also be 
granted in the case of an unpublished 
work where the owner of the C. fears 
that his right is threatened, or that an 
unauthorised pub. is intended. Further- 
more all copies printed and pub. must be 
delivered up to the owner. The owner 
may also take proceedings where necessary 
to get possession, not only of all in- 
fringing or pirated copies of his work, 
but also of all plates used or intended to 
be used for the production of hucIi in- 
fringing copies. Under the Dramatic 
and Musical Performers’ Protection Act. 
192 5. to make a record, directly or in- 
direct] v, from the performance of any 
dramatic or musical work without the 
written consent of the performers, or to 
sell or let for hiro any record made in 
contravention of the Act or even to use 
for public performance any record so 
made is an infringement of C. in the 
First World War C. in works pub. or 
made in enemy ter. was vested in the 
public trustee (6 & 7 Geo. V., c. 32). In 
the Second World War the comptroller- 
general of patents, etc., was empowered 
to grant licences for the exercise of the 
Cs. owned by* enemies or enemy sub- 
jects, and under the same Act (2 & 3 
Geo. VI., c. 107) provision was made 
for the validity of licences already made 
with enemy owners of O. when the war 
broke out. 

Registration at Stationers* Hall under 
the Act of 1842 terminated Dee. 1923. 
In 1924 the .Stationers’ Company ©stab, a 


new register in which books and fine arts 
can bo registered. A copy must be filed 
at Stationers' Hftll and certified copies of 
the entries are issued; fees 5s. for a book, 
2s. (id. fine arts: certified copies in each 
case 5s. These copies are of use in giving 
ovidence of work on a given date in case 
of infringement. 

In U.S.A. C. iaw% registration is still 
necessary. The application for registra- 
tion must specify whether the work in 
which C. is claimed is of the class of 
hooks, periodicals (Including newspapers), 
dramatic or musical competitions, maps, 
workR of art, or reproductions thereof, 
drawings, or plastic works of a scientific 
character, photographs. prints, and 
pictorial illustrations, motion pictures 
or motion picture photo-plays. Works 
not reasonably capable of falling under 
any of the abovo cannot be copyrighted. 
In 1928 O. legislation was enacted in- 
creasing the C. feo for registration of all 
pub. works to $2, the fee being, previously, 
91; but, for an unpublished work, the 
registration fee is still SI. Fees for most 
of the remaining C. services were also 
correspondingly increased. To secure 
registration: (1 ) The work must have been 
pub. in the U.S.A. ; (2) two copies of the 
best ed. of the work must bo sent to the 
C. Office, Library of Congress. Washing- 
ton, promptly after pub. Looks by 
Amer. authors must have been printed 
and bound in the U.S.A., but not books 
of foreign origin in other than the ling, 
language. Looks in Kng. puli, abroad 
prior to puli. Jn U.S.A. can secure ad 
interim (\ for thirty davs if a copy of 
the foreign ed. be deposited within thirty 
days of pub. abroad; which term will 
be extended to the full period when 
the ordinary conditions have been fulfilled. 
The original term of C. is twenty -eight 
years, licit the author or his representative 
can, within one year prior to expiration, 
get a renewal for another twenty -eight 
years, or fifty -six yearn in all. (J. may 
lie assigned by any instrument in writing. 

International Vorpijrmht . - - For the 
mutual protection of works circulated in 
countries other than that in which they 
were first pub., certain nations signed a 
convention at Borne in 1887. The sig- 
natories were Groat Britain, France, 
Germany. Belgium. Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land. Tunis, and Haiti, and subsequently 
Norway, Japan, and others Joined the 
C. Union, but not the United States, 
Holland, or Russia. The basis of the 
Berne Convention was- the reciprocal 
extension to foreign authors • and pub- 
lishers of similar rights to those enjoyed 
by native authors and j publishers pro- 
vided the formalities as' to registration, 
etc., required by the country of first pub. 
were compile* l with, fids convention 
was revised in 1890 and again at Berlin 
in 1908, and this, the so-called Berlin 
Convention, superseded the Berne Con- 
vention so far as those nations of the C. 
Union who ratified it are concerned. 
The signatories to the Berlin Convention 
Include Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and the Dutch colonies. 
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Norway, Sweden, Monaco, Japan, and 
Liberia, Groat Britain signed and ratillcd 
a special convention at Vienna with 
Austria-Hungary. 

Fresh modifications of the Berne 
Convention were made in its third revised 
hum in 1948, because of the increasing 
importance of the broadcasting, television, 
him, and applied arts, and the convention 
now also protects the rights of authors in 
this domain. An author, for instance, 
now has the right during his lifetime to 
object to any distortion, mutilation, or 
other alteration of bis works. He has also 
the exclusive right, of authorising radio 
d illusion and communication to the public 
bv loud-speaker or any other instrument 
of transmission. A new point has been 
introduced in the convention. It pro- 
vides that if legislation in his country 
permits, as is the case in Belgium, the 
author shall enjoy the inalienable right to 
an interest in the sale of his work subse- 
quent to its first, disposal by him. Anv 
dispute between countries concerning the 
interpretation or application of the con- 
\cntion is to be brought, before the 
T nternational Court t»< 1 ustice. 

The U.S.A. remain oun-niie inf ernational 
conventions other than the Han -Amor, 
comentions made between them and 
other A out. states, but power is vested 
in the president to give facilities by 
proclamation to foreigners to acquire 
C. in their works. Otherwise protection 
is gained by simultaneous puli, in the 
P.S.A. and the author’s country. Similar 
observations apply in the ease of Russia 
and China, who are also bound by no 
international code. Nor is Soviet Russia 
bound by any international agreement. 
Hence in the Second World War an 
Eng. author of international reputation 
was in an anomalous position. Ilis 
country was at war with Germany, 
Ttuly, and Japan, and was allied with the 
IT.S.A. and the IJ.ri.S.R. Yet. the ('. of 
ids w’orks was protected in the three first- 
named countries (although of course he 
was unable to collect royalties), but in 
America and Soviet Russia it was difficult 
if not impossible to protect it; and the 
reason is that the latter nations did not 
subscribe to the international agreement. 

Tho Copyright (Rome) Convention 
Order of 1933 extends tho Cop> light Act 
of 1911 to works by citizens of foreign 
countries m the 0. Union on conditions 
set out in the order. See W. A. Copingor. 
On the Law of Copyright, 1870 (Sth cd., 
1948); T. Dawson, The Law of f hc Press. 
1927; A. Plant. Kcanomi e J si wets of 
Copyright in Hooks, 1934; 11. A. llowcll. 
The Copyright Law (U.S.A.). 194*2. 

Coquelin, Benott Constant (1811-1909), 
Fr. actor, dostiued to be a baker, but 
fortunately his histrionic talent was dis- 
covered, and he was allowed to enter tho 
Conservatoire and studied under Udgnier. 
Here ho gained tho second prizo for 
comedy (I860), and in the same year 
played tho part of the comic valet, Gros 
Ren6, in Molffcre’s Dtpit amour eu.c at the 
Coin6dle Franeaise. In 1804 ho became 
saatetaire of that thoatre. and for tlio 
twenty -two years following played with 


conspicuous and well -deserved success the 
leading roles in over forty new plays. 
He excelled in the impersonation of 
characters with a humorous bias, and his 
originality was especially marked in such 
plays ay do Banvillo’s Gringoire (1867); 
Farrier's Tabor in ; Emile Augior’s Paul 
Forest ier (1871); Dumas’s L'fZtrang&re 
(187 6); Loinon’s Jean Dewier (1877); 
Pailleron’s Le Monde oil Von s’ennuie 
(1881); and Erckmann and Chatrian’s 
Les Bantam (1884). As there had been 
some difficulty over liis prov. and foreign 
tours, lie gave up in 1886 his position at 
tho OomMic Franeaise and spent two 
years visiting with his company the chief 
cities of Europe and America. From 
1 890 to 1892 ho was again associated with 
his old theatre, where he appeared as 
La buss i0re in Sardou’s Therm i dor, but in 
1892 he again went on a foreign tour and 
never afterwards appeared at the ComGdie. 
For two yearn from 1 895 he acted at the 
Renaissance theatre in Paris, but in 1897 
became director of tho Porie-Saint- 
Martin. It was hero that lio created his 
most famous and probably Ids finest role, 
that of the inimitable Cyrano do Bergerac, 
in Rostand's play of that name (1897). 
Much was his success to this part that 
Rostand is said to have written Chan feeler 
solely for C. But C. d. quite suddenly in 
the midst of the rehearsals for this new 
romantic, drama, which was to have 
carried Paris hv storm. In 1900 C. visited 
America once more, this time with Harah 
Bernhardt, with whom he afterwards 
appeared in L'Aiglon at her theatre. 

Coquelin, Ernest Alexandre Ho nor 6 
(1848-1909), Fr. actor and author, brother 
of Benoit Constant C. Played at Odeon 
and the Yarietcs, but mainly associated 
with the Comedic Franeaise. where his 
spirited and wutty interpretation of a 
series of comic roles attracted largo 
audiences. His humorous Lirre des 
convalescents (1880) and Porthole* (1882), 
etc., afford dcliahUul reading. 

Coquerel, Athanase Josu6 (1820-75), Fr. 
Protestant divine, ^on of A. L. C. C (tf.v,), 
assisted in 1852 in the pub. of the first 
scientific theological review of his country 
( Xottvclle Derue de th&olagie). In such 
works as Jean Colas ct sa famillc (1857), 
Precis de IVglise refornUe (186*2), etc., ho 
gave expression to his enlightened ideas, 
whilst he wrote also on art in Des Beaux - 
Art < en Italic ( 1857). 

Coquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles 

(1795-1868), Fr. Protestant divine, spent 
twelve > ciu*s of his life in Holland (1818- 
1830). From 1831 to 1844 he ed. three 
papers, Le Protestant . 7> Libre Kxamen, 
und Lc Lien, and by his advocacy of a 
wider religious freedom excited the anger 
of the orthodox Calvinists. His con- 
temporaries admired him chiefly for hit* 
inspired oratory; but he found time to 
write many wi r ss, including a Beponse 
to Strauss’s Life of Christ (1841), and a 
treatise on tho Reformed ohurches of 
Franco (1861). 

Coques (or Coox), Gonzales (1618-84), 
Flemish painter ‘was a pupil of Pieter 
Breughel ( q.v .), and later of David Rye- 
koert the second. Iu 1671 he became 
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painter in ordinary to Count Monterey, 
governor-general of the Low Countries. 
.Sometimes ho depicted tavern and rustic 
scenes, but ho excelled in portraiture, for 
which lie took Van Dyck ns his model. 
Itarely he painted life size, but most of his 
canvases are cabinet. His earliest por- 
traits represent members of his own fmnilv ; 
later he drew IiIh friends, and soon men r>f 
note and rank came crowding to his studio, 
and the Archduke Leopold, the prince of 
Orange, and Charles I. of England vied 
with one another for the possession of his 
work. His ‘Picnic’ ami ‘Host In the 
Fields’ afford excellent illustrations of his 
high finish, rich tones, and mastery over 
the details of composition. 
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'l hes* < r;j f i au- usni tor fishing on the K. 'lovvy, 
Lv rmarthcnshire. 


Coquette, used in a derogatory sense of 
a girl who uses every art to uttract 
admiration and attention from the 
opposite sex, wishing thereby to please 
her vanity. The word is derived from 
the Fr. roqueier, to strut like a cock, and 
hence, to swagger. 

Coquimbo, prov. and tn. of Chile, .S. 
America. The chief industry is mining 
copper, gold, and Hilver, and great iron- 
ore deposits exist (the combined output 
of iron-ore from C. and Atacama in 1047 
was over 1.750,000 metric tons. The 
prov. is nearly entirely filled with branches 
of the Cordillera mts. Area 15,400 sq. m. 
Pop. 245,000. The tn. Is ono of the best 
ports on the Chilean coast with about 
25,000 inhab. and exports of ores and 
hides. There is a naval wireless station 
on the coast. 

Coqulto, or Jubsea Bpcciafrilis , Is a palm 
which constitutes a genus in itself. The 
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sap is evaporated by ilie natives of Chile 
to make it yield il palm-honey. 

Cora, see Cori. 

Coracle, or Currach (I,at. runtca, Welsh 
roncfjl). skill’ with a slight wooden lramc, 
covered m or with hides, and made water- 
tight by a coating of tar and pitch. 
Cirsar describes the Cs. in uhc among the 
Hritons oi his day, and hist, speaks of a 
seven dajs’ voyage by missionaries in K7S 
from Ireland to Cornwall in a G. made o( 
two and a half skins. Cs. were oval In 
shape, about, it. by 4 ft. in size, there 
being room for one person only. The 
rower propelled himself by a paddle. If 
two men went fishing in Cs., they held the 
net between them, hauling it up after a 
catch till t heir boats touched and the ibh 
i could in this way lie secured. This kind 
! of canoe K still used on the R. Severn and 
H. Towy, and in (‘hue. Cs. h:ue disap- 
peared from the Usk and the Wve, and on 
the Tnff the last, was seen in 1K50. Jn 
Ireland and Scotland Cs. are no longer 
seen. Light boats, very similar, woic 
built for crossing the lakes on the way to 
Klondike after the passage of Chiikeo 
Pass. Alaska. 

Caracoid Process, beak -like protection 
in the upper part of the scapula, or 
Hlioulder blade, it may bo felt 1>\ 
pressing the linger in the depression jmt 
below r the collar-bone, two-thirds of its 
length outwards. 

Coral, tlie solid support, or hard skeleton 
of various marine organisms. It is 
! secreted iroin sea-water, and is chiefly 
j carbonate of lime. The Anthozoan 
I polvps are the prill, source of the C. reels 
! of the world. The skeletons of manv 
i other organisms contribute to C. nine's, 
j such as I’olyzoa and Mollusca, but these 
eniinot be properly included in the teim 
C. The reef-building Cs. are the Mad re - 
pora and Mieandrinn, con H noil to waters m 
which tlio temp, does not fall below 08° 
I’, even in the coldest months. C. reefs 
are abundant in the W. Indies, on the 
coast of Brazil, and in the Central Pacific. 
The great C. reef regions are within tho 
limits of the trade-winds and monsoons, 
with the exception of the Ellice and Mar- 
shall Is. According to Darwin, atolls 
were supposed to have been formed on 
submarine banks over a subsiding sea 
bottom, and this subsidence theory ac- 
counts for C. reefs over 100 ft in thickness. 
Apart from that we really have few data 
to support tho Darwinian theory of 
subsidence. Cs. may bo roughly classed 
under two heads — horny, and lime or 
stone Cs. The former consist chiefly of 
a horny secretion from the |>olypa, while 
the stone C. consists almost entirely of 
lime firmly joined In a solid mass. Ail 
possible gradations, however, can be 
found, so that it is impossible to draw a 
sharp line, between the two groups, the 
central point of the Cs. forming the 
family. Comllidte C. is quite solid, and is 
produced in concentric layers by tho 
living gelatinous substance enveloping it, 
and from which tlie polyps project. 
When the C. is taken out of water, tho 
gelatinous living part soon decomposes and 
disappears, lloyond their general utility 
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ami value as sources of lime, Cs. are not 
n! any especial industrial importance with 
tin; exception of the red C. ( Corallium 
rnOrutn) of the Mediterranean Sea. This 
C. is susceptible of a high polish, and is 
largely used for ornamental purposes. 
It has a Bhrub-like, branching form, and 
grows about a foot high, being as thick as 
the little finger of the human hand. 
MxLciiHive fisheries are carried on in tho 
Mediterranean, and it is exported to 
India, lied C. is also obtained in tho Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf. It also occurs oft 
the N.W. coast of Africa. Black C. is still 
moro highly prized, and has a wide distri- 
bution, growing to a considerable height 
and thickness in the tropical waters of the 
Great Harrier Reef of Australia. It is 
also found in tho Persian Gulf. Prom 
i emote times, C. has been highly prized 
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lor personal ornaments and decorative 
purposes generally. In India, a great 
trade was carried on from tho beginning 
of the Christian era, and it was esteemed 
as a substance endowed with sacred 
properties. A belief in its potency as a 
charm continued to ho entertained 
throughout medieval times, and among 
the Roms, branches of C. aero hung 
lound tho children's necks to preserve 
them from danger, and many medicinal 
\irtues were attributed to it. In Italy, 
at tho present day, C. is worn as a 
preservative from the evil eye. Tho 
range of value of C. varies according to 
colour and size, and its price is con- 
siderably affected by the fluctuations of 
inshion. Rose-pink C. is tho most 
valuable. Good coloured (.’. commands 
high prices in China, where it iH in great 
requisition for tho button of office worn 
by tho mandarins. It Ik also a lnvourito 
ornamental substanco with the negroes of 
Central Africa and America. 

Coral Fishery has. since the beginning 
of the Christian era, been ft lucrative 
trade. Tho finest fisheries are along tho 
N. const of Africa* In Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco. Before the sixteenth century 
these reefs were controlled by tho It. 


republics. For a time tho Tunisian reefs 
fell into the hands of Spain, hut tho 
monopoly of trading was ultimately 
secured by France, who held it till 1793, 
when the trade was thrown open to other 
nations. For a short period the control 
lay in the hands of Great Britain, but 
finally was regained by France. Boats 
not bearing the Fr. republican flag have to 
pay heavy dues to fish. C. is only fished 
oneo in ten years, as it requires that time 
to develop. Tho boats vary in Hizo from 
3 to 14 tons. The raw material is made 
up chiefly in It. cities. There arc also 
valuable C. reefs of l* the coast of Italy, 
Catalonia, and Provence. 

Coral Islands and Jlttfs ure low is. or 
reefs formed from tho petrified calcareous 
skeletons of C. polypi. They may best bo 
subdivided into three clashes, one of 
which often develops from the other. 
Fringing reefs arc found extending out- 
wards from tho slioro of an is. from which 
they are not separated by a channel. 
Harrier icefs, on the other hand, arc 
found at some distance from tho shore 
along which they extend at a more or less 
uniform distance. The greater part of 
such a reef is submerged, Hh place being 
marked by tho line of breakers, but in 
places it rises above the sea level, and hero 
sparse vegetation is found. The channels 
which lie between roof and shore are of 
the greatest value as providing road- 
steads for shipping. The greatest of 
barrier reefs is the Great Australian 
Barrier Reef oil the coast of Queensland 
which stretches intermittently for over 
1000 m. Atolls are small is, roughly 
circular in shape arid enclosing a lagoon. 
Those* t\ picil C. is. vary greatly in size, 
and lui \ ♦* ‘'ometimes a length of over 
70 m. beneath tho lagoon, to which 
there is usually access through a gap In 
the encircling ring, is a C. floor. The 
depths of these lagoons vary from a few 
feet to about 300 and frequently tho 
lagoon forms a sale harbour for mips. 
C. polypi flourish most in the VV. l' ldflo 
and In the shallow seas near Australia, 
Mexico, the \V. Indies, and New Guinea. 
The teefs and is. an* composed principally 
of rock which bears but little superficial 
resemblance to the organic substance 
which we recognise as C The foundation 
Is one of white limestone, which often 
further assumes a crystalline form under 
tho influence of chemicals pmsent in the 
salt water. To this are added C. frag- 
ments washed otT from another part of the 
reef anti rendered shapeless by pressure. 
Sand and the skeletons of other molluscs, 
radiates, etc., form the rest of tho mass, 
and on this tho living C. builds. Tho 
growth of tho C. pol>p is restricted by 
many circumstances. Warm salt water 
is required, free from cold currents, and 
with a temp, which does not fall below 
68° F.. and tho j»>lyp must also havo 
abundance of food if it is to develop 
properly. Tho water must be dear, not 
muddy, and tho deposit on which tho 
polyp lives must bo near the surfaco of 
the water and yet not below the level of 
tho lowest neap tides. The rate of growth 
varies with the species and the conditions ; 
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some species build at the rate of 1 in. additional amount of food which would 
per year, others at the rate of 3 in. per he obtained there, and explains the lagoon 
year, and still higher rates of progress by the statement that the dead C. on tho 
have been chronicled in certain parts, inside would be removed by the solvent 
Since the growth of C. is restricted by so action of the salt water. Tho investi- 
many conditions, the circumstances and nations of Dr. Guppy among tho Solomon 
procedure by which is. and reefs have Is. (1887) have done much to support 
come to their present state have been Murray’s theory, but it is now generally 
much discussed. The first serious felt that both this and the Darwinian 
attempt to provide a theory was made hypothesis are true on various occasion*, 
by Adelbert von Chamisso (q.v.) who Sec C. 11. Darwin, Structure and Distrihu- 
made a voyage through the South Seas turn of Coral Islands , 1812, 18811; J. D. 
from 1815 to 1818. He conjectured that Dana, Corals and Coral Islands , 1872, 
the C. structures were built up in places 1S90; Sir J . Murray, ‘ On tho Structure and 
where the sea bottom came near to the Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands’ m 
surface — in short on submarine mts. Proceeding of the Royal Society of Edin- 
Growt!) took place on the sloping sides of burgh, 1879-80: W. Savilo Kent, (! real 
tho mts., and continued m an outward Harrier Reef of Australia , 1893; J. S. 
direction so that the atoll with its lagoon Gardiner, Coral Reefs and Atolls, 1831: 
was the result. This conjecture, however. B. Malinowski. Coral Cardens and their 
was hardly a happy one, since it is some- Magic, 1938; 11. Gibbiugs, Over the Reejs, 
what difficult- to imagine a sufficient pro- 1948. See also Atoll. 
fusion of submarine mts. to account lor Coral-flower, Coral-tree, or Erylhrinu 
the various C. islets and reefs scattered Corallodendron. beautiful species of Lcgn- 
thrmighout the tropical and semi-tropical minosec allied to the cockscomb. The 
seas. The subject next engaged Darwin’s plant is a \V. Indian tree bearing long 
attention during the celebrated voyage of racemes of dark red papilionaceous 
the Beagle (1831-36). lie propounded flowers. 

the view that the construction ol the Corallian (Fr. C'orallicn). in gcologi . 

reefs had commenced when t ho land was tlic iiaiue of oucof the divs. of the .liirii^-ii 1 
near the surface of tho sea, and that sub- rocks. The locks forming this div. are 
sidonce lmd then followed as the growth mainly calcareous grits and limestone-, 
proceeded. When first built, therefore, with nibhly coral rock, 
every C. structure would be a fringing Coralline, popular name applied to 

reef, when the land actually rose almvc Coraflina , genus of calcareous ulgio. ('. 
the surface. As flic land sank, eon- officinalis is a beautiful seaweed ol led 
struction would continue on the old colour, but others are otten purple, 
foundations and a barrier reel would Coralline Crag, crag of from 40 to 60 It. 
result. In time the land would entirely j thick exposed at various localities m 
disappear, and the atoll, the thud form. { Suffolk. belonging to the Pliocene period, 
would be complete. Much evidence was i The crag is formed of friable calcareous 
brought to confirm this theory, and tor J clay, and contains an abundance of shells 
long it was the generally accepted one, I and corallines, hence its name, 
being supported by Profs. Dana and j Coral Sea, stretches between the New 
Jukes among others. The researches, Hebrides to the K and Australia to the 
however, of Profs. Semper, Agassiz, and W., being part ol tin* Pacific. The coral 
others among the Atlantic reefs of Florida, ; reefs give the sea its name. The (’. s. 
etc., have rendered it unsupportable as a 1 v\us the, scene of an Ainer. naval and air 
universal hypothesis. The condition ol victory over I lw; .lap. Navy in Muv 1912. 
the C. structures here must bo attributed j An exceptionally largo Jap. naval force, 
solely to the natural growth of the polypi | which bad been concentrated at the 
and the action of the sea, and bom per** j Lmusindo Is. m the C. S., was attacked 
researches among the l’elew Is. suppoited I bv an \iner. task force of ships and air- 
Chamlflso’s view in this case at all events. 1 craft on Mil' 4, and in an engagement, 
Darwin, however, lias not precluded the; lasting sev. days the Jap. Navy lost- a 
possibility of some reefs arising in t bis I number of battleships (estimated tit o\ or 
way. In 1880 Sir John Murray, when , half a dozen), while inflicting only slight 
present with the Challenger expedition, loss oil the Amer. forces. For details see 
gave much attention to the subject of C. Naval Opium no vs in .serovn Would 
growths, and pub. a memoir which shows War. 

a partial return to < 'hamisso’s position. Coral snakes, relations of the cobra in tho 
Direct opposition to Darwin is shown by family Oolnbriadsc. Eta/nf> coralhnus is a 
tho fact that he considers the atoll to be typical specimen, it occurs in tho tropical 
the first stage in tin* growth and the forests of S. America, and Its small body, 
fringing reefs to be the final one. lie less than 3 ft. in length, Is ringed with 
meets the objection that so many mts. are coral-red. It is highly poisonous, but has 
unlikely to occur, by saying that it is un- so small a mouth that It ncod not bo 
necessary to suppose that these were at dreaded by man. 

first, of anything like equal level. In Coram, Thomas (1668-1751). Kng. 
some parts’, land originally above sea philanthropist, ft. at Lyme ltegis. A 

level would have been roduccd by tho man of varied ventures by sea and land; 

action of the sea, while In others land settled in London, where, moved by tlio 
would have been raisod by marine de- sufferings of the poor, ho estub. tho 

posits. He also refines on Chamlsso's Foundling Hospital. In this work he was 

explanation in other ways. He traces supported by Hogarth; but his charity 
the stronger growth on the outs We to the so impoverished him that ho ended his 
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<lays on a small annuity raised by Corbett, Harvey Wiley, Amor, architect; 
subscription. b. 1873, at San Francisco; son of Samuel 

Coran, see Koran. James C. t M.D., B.So., univ. of Cali- 

Cor Anglais, or English Horn, wind fornia, 1895; graduated Ecolo des Beaux- 
instrument of the rood species, belonging Arts, Paris, 1900. Member of the firm of 
to the oboe family, of which it Helmle Sc C., New York. Lecturer in 
is the tenor. It is related to the architecture, Columbia Univ. Member 
oboe as the basset horn is to of advisory board of School of Archl* 
the clarinet. A C. A. differs tocture, Princeton. Designed and built 
from an oboe in having a larger Maryland Institute, Brooklyn Masonic 
globular boll at the bottom. Temple, Springfield (Massachusetts! 
and a wider conical bore to the Municipal Group. New York School of 
wooden tube. It has a com- Applied Design for Women, Bush Ter- 
pass of two octaves and a uiinal Office Building (New York), Georg© 
fifth, aud possesses a piercing Washington Masonic National Memorial 
tone, its quality, however, (Alexandria, Virginia), Bush House 
being more mellow and mourn- (London, England), also King's Co. 
fill than that of the oboe. In Hospital Buildings, Holy Innocents* 
his It. version of Alceste, Gluck Church, and St. Francis Xavier's School 
wrote parts for C. A. (1767). — all of Brooklyn. 

Other examples are the shep- 
herd's piping in Tristan and 
Isolde, and the faun's in 
IJ Aprts-midi d’un faunc. An- 
glais probably is a corruption 
of angle, many of the earlier 
instruments being crooked or 
bent. 

Corantijn, see Couentynk. 

Coraopolis, bor. 10 m. N.W. of 
Pittsvillc, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
with manufs. Pop. 8000. 

Corato, tn. in the prov. of Ban, 

Apulia, 24 m. E. of Bari, Italy. 

Pop. 52,000. 

Corban, Aramaic word, signi- 
Jying a consecrated gift. Such 
was the spoil of Jcncho which 
Achan acquired. It was a sign 
of piety in a Jew to deprive him- 
self of wine or some other goods 

by calling it O., but in the time corbel 

COR of Jesus the scribes warped this Merton College Chapel, Oxford. 

ANGLAIS custom by making it a cloak to 

their own selflslineos. Corbett, James John (1866-1933), 

Corbeil, tn in tho dept, of Seine-ot- A met*. prize-fighter, b. San Francisco, 
Oise, France, on tho R. Peine, 19 m. S. of California, lie began cork as a 

Paris by rail. It has important mills, book-keeper in a local bcnU. After 
printing works, and agric. trade. Pop. winning m some amateur boxing matches, 
11,500. he became a professional in 1884. In 

Corbel, in arclii tocture, is a projected 1899 he knocked out the veteran Joe 
piece of stone, wood, or iron placed so as to Choynski m twenty -eight rounds. He 
support a pillar or a weight of materials, defeated Jake Kilrain in 1890 and fought 
In Normau architecture tho cornice is a drawn battle with the famous negro 
supported on C. stones, the cuds of which boxer Peter Jackson. By this time he 
are carved; and in Old Eng. c.tstlcs tho had earned tho right to a contest with 
main beams of the floors were frequently John L. Sullivan, who for many years had 
carried on large C. stones, as at Por- been world’s champion heavy-weight 
Chester Castle. Gradually figures, chiefly pugilist. So firmly was Sullivan ostab. in 
the heads of men and animals, were the esteem of the Amor, public that it was- 
omployed for ornamentation. Tho term not thought, that C. had any chanoe of 
bracket is sometimes used for a O., but winning. However, he defeated Sullivan 
bracket is‘ better applied as synonymous in 1892 in New Orleans; and soou became 
with cantilever. known by the soubriquet Gentleman 

Corbet, Richard (1582-1085), poet and Jim. He successfully defended his title 
bishop, was the son of a gardener at against Charlie Mitchell, the Brit, heavy- 
Ewell, Surrey, and was educated at West- weight champion, but was knocked ont 
minster School and at Christ Church, by Bob Fit# amnions at Carson, Nevada, 
Oxford, of which he became dean. He 1897, by the ulow which became famous 
was afterwards appointed chaplain to as tho solar plexus punch. His last tight 
James 1., bishop of Oxford, and bishop of was iu 1903, when he was knocked outby 
Norwich successively. His only pub. Jim .1 elfries. C. then went on the 
writings were Certain Elegant Poems vaudeville stage and was a big success. 
(1647), and Poetica Stromata (1648), the l£o wrote his reminiscences under tho 
latter ed. with a life of tho author by titlo The Hoar of the Crowd (1925). 
Octavius Gilchrist (1807). Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford (1354-1922), 
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director of the historical section, Com- 
mittee of 1 mperial Defence. Educated at 
Marlborough, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Ford lecturer in hist, to 
Naval War College. Bofore the First 
World War he pub. a number of works on 
naval hist.; and, after it. contributed 
Naval Operations to its Official History 
(1920). 

Corbetta, com. 23 m. N.N.W. of Pavia, 
in the prov. of Milan, Lombardy, Italy. 
Pop. 8000. 

Corbie, tn. on the Somme, In the dept, 
of Somme, Franco, and in tho arron. of 
Amiens. Once it was famous lor its 
Benedictluo abbey ; now it is visited for its 
mineral waters, and has textile industries. 
Pop. less than 4800. 

Corbie Steps, or Crow Steps, Scottish 
expression derived, no doubt, from corbel, 
the similarity of this word to corbie, 
Scottish for crow, accounting for the 
alternative name. From the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centurj gables in 
Scotland were invariably finished by 
stepped slopes, called C. S. It was 
customary to arrange steps tor the passage 
from one side of the roof to the other, 
hence arose the iashion of cutting the 
parapet alongside into steps. 

Corbridge, par. on the Tyne in North- 
umberland, England, 31 m. to the 10. of 
Hexham. In the vicinity are coal mines, 
but the interest of tho place to-day is 
maiuly historic. The Horn, station 
known as Corstopitum, which served as an 
important basis for the military operations 
of Antoninus Pius, lay half a mile to the 
W. Ruins of two great granaries facing 
what must have been a broad highway 
were excavated in 1907. These had lain 
embedded in the earth since the fifth 
century, when the site was abandoned. 
Pop. 2500. 

Corbulo, Gnseus Domitius, Rom. 
general who lived during tho reigns of 
Claudius mid Nero. Ills popularity with 
the soldiers and notable conquest* aroused 
first the envy of Claudius, who recalled 
him in the midst of his victories in Ger- 
many, and afterwards of Nero. From 
a.i>. * 54 ho waged successful warfaro 
against the Parthians, who were con- 
tinually crossing the E. frontiers, till Nero 
in 67 sent for hiin to Greece. C. fell on 
his sword rather than give himself up to 
the emperor. 

Corbusier, Le, see Lie Corbusier. 

Corby, tn. in Northamptonshire which 
has grown rapidly from a small vil. to its 
present size since 1930. It owes its 
importance to the iron and steel foundries 
based on locally found ironstone. The 
major expansion has taken place since 
1933 and is duo to the estab. of Messrs. 
Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. steelworks, which 
employ about 6000 hands. The Brit. 
Oxygen Co. Ltd. bos a research plant 
here. The anct. tliirteenth -century 
church stands in the old vil. to the E., 
and contains a founder’s tomb and a triple 
sedilla. There are ,a number of line 
seventeenth-century stone houses. Pop. 
14 , 000 . 

Corcyra, anct. name of Corfu (q.v.). 

Coreyra Nigra, eee Corzola. 


Cord, derived from tho Gk, through the 
Lat. chorda , the Btring of a musical instru- 
ment, now denotes a piece of thick string 
composed of sev. wo ven or twisted strands. 
In the seventeenth century in England, 
and in America, a cord of wood was cut 
timber, usually for fuel, measuring 8 ft. 
long by 4 It. broad, and 4 ft. high. 

Corday d* Armans, Marie Anne Charlotte, 
commonly called Charlotte Corday (1768- 
1793), b. at St. Saturnin, near S6ez in 
Normandy, was of noble birth, and among 
her ancestors was Pierre Corneille. At 
first a strong supporter ot tho Fr. Revolu- 
tion, she afterwards thought that it had 
gone too lap in its atrocities, and on the 
overthrow and proscription of the Giron- 
dists (May 1793) sho determined to 
support the opposing side. She elioso 
Marat as her first victim, and. alter two 
unsuccessful attempts, she gained admis- 
sion to him under pretence ot communi- 
cating news of the Girondists at Caen, and 
stabbed him in his hath, where lie d. She 
was arrested, brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and condemned to be 
guillotined. Her execution took place on 
July 17, 1793. See A. do Lamartine, 
ll istoi res des (J i road i ns, 1847 ; G. V atcl , 
Corday ct les Utrondms, 1872: and A. 
Dobson, Four Frenchwomen, 1890. 

Cordele, tn. in Georgia, IJ.S.A. Pop. 
7900. 

Cordeliers, branch of tho Franciscan or 
Grey Friars, so named from weuring a 
knotted cord for a girdle. Mentioned in 
Chaucer’s Unmount of the Iiosc (line 7459 
m Globe ed.). The name was also applied 
to the members of a club founded in Parte 
in 1790 in the former convent of the C. 
during the Fr. Revolution, the chief 
leaders of which were Marat, Danton, 
U6bert, and Camille Desmoulins. It fell 
in importance after the execution ot 
Danton, and was ordered to be discon- 
tinued by the Convention of 1 795. 

Cordials aro weak solutions of alcohol, 
supposed to have considerable medicinal 
value. Usually they aro sweetened with 
syrups or cane sugar, and mixed with 
fruit essences or plant or essential oils to 
give a flavour. Caramel or burnt sugar 
is often used to colour C. 

Cordier, Henry Joseph Charles (1827- 
1905), Fr. sculptor, was a pupil of 
Fauginct and Rude. From tho llrst he 
showed an alert interest In anthropology. 
The Jardln des Plantes, Paris, possesses 
his tvvolvo busts of Algerians. Other of 
his notablo works are statues of Arabian 
women and fellahs in onyx and bronze, 
polychromatic busts of a negro of Tim- 
buctoo and an African Venus, and a statue 
of a young sculptor (Gk.) of tho is. of 
Tinos. 

Cordier, or Corderius, Mathurin (c. 1480- 
1564), Fr. schoolmaster, was for some 
time a teacher at the college of Navarre, 
Paris, where Calvin was his pupil, but 
taught for most of his life at Genova, 
having embraced Calvin's religious views. 
He had a special gift for instructing 
children, and his graduated dialogues for 
beginners in Lat., entitled Colloquiomm 
scholaaticomm tibrx quntuor, wore still used 
in tho schoolroom throe centuries after 
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his death. In his De corrupti sermon is 
emendaiione he attacked what was called 
the Latin de cuisine , whilst a Lat. gram- 
mar and Miroir de la jeunesse pour la 
former & bonnes mceurs et d civiliU de vie 
were both written for young people. 

Cordilleras (Bp., chains), name applied 
to the mt. systems of N., S., and central 
America; the C. of N. America being the 
Rocky Mts., and those of S. America 
the Andes. 


Primcro, Segundo, eto. (First, Second, 
etc.), which flow from the W. succeed 
in reaching the E. limits. The prin. 
products are wheat, maize, wood, linseed, 
hay, flour, cattle, hides, and marble. 
Pop. (1947) 1,455,000. 2. Cap. of the 

above prov. and the third largest city of 
the Argentine Republic, with (1943) 
287,000 people. Some 435 m. N.W. of 
Buenos Aires. Founded in 1583, its early 
growth was due to the driving of cattle 
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Cordite, smokeless explosive used in the 
Brit, and other armies. It was Intro- 
duced by Sir Frederick Abel; Nobel, the 
Swedish chemist, claimed that his patents 
covered the substance, but the claim was 
disallowed after a series of lawsuits in 
1894-95. The explosive as prepared In 
1891 consisted of 58 per cent nitro- 
glycerine, 37 per cent gun-cotton, and 
5 per cent mineral Jelly or vaseline. This 
substance is now known as Mark I., but 
has since been superseded by C.M.I)., 
which is composed of 30 per cent nitro- 
glycerine, 65 per cent gun-cotton, and 5 
per cent mineral jelly. G. has good 
explosive properties, but is particularly 
safe to handle. If ignited in the open air 
it burns slowly; it may bo subjected to 
considerable shock without detonating, 
e.p. bullets flred through packages of C. 
fail to explode it. It is waterproof and 
is unaffected by ordinary climatic changes ; 
it is very stable and remains unaltered 
for a considerable length of time, even 
when kept in contact with metallic 
envelopes. These properties make it a 
valuablo propellant for warlike purposes, 
as there are few dangers connected with 
transport, storage, and manipulation. 
O.M.D. explodes with more regular 
pressure and with generation of gases of 
lower temp, than Mark I., thus causing 
less deterioration to rifling, etc. 

Cordoba, Alaska, nee Cordova. 

COrdoba? 1. Central prov. of the Argen- 
tine Republic, having an area of 65,000 
Bq. m., consisting mostly of pampa land. 
In the W. the Sierras de C. and de Pocho 
rise sometimes to over 6600 ft., but the 
rest of the state is a plateau sloping down 
toward the E. Few of the five rivs„ 

E.E. 4 


from the Argentine pastures to the mining 
centres of the Andes. The local indus- 
tries include the marmf. of shoeB, soap, 
candles, carriag and furniture. There 
aro also flour mills, foundries, marble 
works, tanneries, and paper mills. C. is 
a centre of culture. There is an old and 
important univ., and the national obser- 
vatory is one of sev. unusually fine build- 
ings, including the National Academy of 
Sciences and tho National Meteorological 
Bureau; there is a cathedral and many 
grey churches and anct. houses. 3. Tu., 
3045 ft. abov*' tho sea, in a fertile valley 
with coffee plantations, 60 m. W.8.W. of 
Vera Cruz, in Mexico. Pop. 16 000. 

C6rdoba, Spain, see Cordova. 

Cordon, line of military posts or sentries 
placed around a dist. or tn. to prevent any 
communication between It and the 
country beyond. When It is used to 
prevent a disease from spreading it is 
called a C\ smutairc. 

Cordon Bleu, originally referrod to the 
blue ribbon of the knight's grand cross 
of the order of tho Holy Spirit, the first 
order of tho Bourbon kings. To-day the 
term is h amorously applied to good chefs. 
Properly it refers only to women cooks. 

Cordova, or Cbrdoba: 1. Prov. of 
Andalusia. Spain, which after a.d. 756 
became on independent Moorish kingdom. 
The plains produce fruit, wine, olives, 
grain; the slopes of the Sierra Morena 
pasture cattp and horses. Lead, copper, 
and coal are mined. The area is 5300 
so. m.. the pop. (1945) 798.000. 2. Cap. 

of the above prov., on the Guadal- 
quivir, is the city of the wonderful Moor- 
ish mosque built from 785 to 990, and 
token from them by the Spaniards at the 

I 
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point of tho sword in 123C. It embodied 
all the styles of Moorish architecture in 
one noble composition (Calvert). It was 
742 ft. in length, and 472 ft. in width, 
and had forty-eight watch-towers; it Is 
now the largest of Christian temples 
next to St. Peter’s. The pulpit, composed 
of 35,000 pieces of wood, was seven years 
in the making by eight artists. The 
Moorish bridge and water-mills, ruined 
walls, etc., still give an oriental air to 
the confused mass of small white houses 
which was so associated with Cordovan 
(q. xj.) leather as to give its name to cord- 
wainer (q.v.), the anct. Eng. word for shoe- 
maker. Pop. 177,400. 3. Tn. in Alaska, 
U.S.A., the terminus of the Copper R., 
and N.W. railway, and the outlet for the 
Kennleott mines. Pop. 1000. 

Cordovan, or Cordwain, very flexible 
kind of leather made from goatskin. 
Originated from Cordova in Spain. Dyed 
and finished in brilliant colours, it was 
used for soldiers’ and courtiers* boots from 
the fifteenth century. There was a black 
variety made from horsehides which was 
in vogue with civilians in the same period. 

Corduroy, cotton material made like a 
ribbed velvet. Tbo fabric has cords 
running tho length of tho cloth, the cords 
or ribs being produced by a weft pile. It 
is generally all cotton, but may bo made 
with a rayon pile for women’s dress 
materials. A coarse heavy make is used 
for workmen’s suits, for riding breeches, 
or for upholstery. 

Corduroy Road, term used to designate 
a road which is formed of tree trunks or 
logs laid side by side in a transverse 
direction. Such roads are used chiefly in 
America, when a marshy piece of land 
has to bo negotiated as a more or less 
temporary expedient. The origin of the 
term is the similarity of design of such a 
road to a piece of corduroy, in which tho 
ribs run In similar fashion. 

Cordwalner originally, in Sp., It., and 
O.F., signified a maker of, or dealer in. 
Cordovan leather, and thence in later Fr., 
a shoemaker. It iH now obsolete, but 
survives as the name of tho trade-guild or 
company of shoemakers; it is also used by 
trade unions to include all branches of 
the trade. 

Core, internal mould which forms the 
Interior of a cylinder, tube, pipe, or other 
hollow casting. The C. is made in a 
C.-box, and has projecting portions known 
as C.-prints, which rest in the prints of 
the mould. Tho model from which tho 
object is cast is solid, and makes an im- 

S ression, partly in the cope and partly iu 
tie drag. When the pattern is removed 
the C. is laid In its place, the projecting 
portions resting In the recesses made by 
the pattern prints. When the metal has 
been poured around the space and then 
cooled, the C. is broken out, leaving the 
casting hollow. To prevent the forma- 
tion of blow-holes, the material of the C. 
must be porous, and vents should be 
provided to allow gases to escape from 
the Interior of the mould. 

Corea, see Korea. 

Coregonus, or Whiteflih, genus of 
fishes w the Salmon! dm, and usually to 


bo found represented in lakes. Their 
scales are largo and silvery, the teeth are 
either minute or absent, and the height 
or front of the first dorsal is greater than 
its breadth. C. oxyrhincus, the houtlng, 
is a native of N. Europe; 0. pollan is the 
pollan found In Irish loughs; C. clupoides 
(or C. lacepedii) is tho powan ; the Welsh 
gwyniad (or schllly of Ullswater) is C. 
Pennantis (or C. fera) ; the powan and 
gwyniad are both found in tho Eng. lakes, 
in Loch Lomond, and in lakes in Wales. 
The vendaco (C. vandesius) is found in the 
lake of Lochmaben in Scotland, and C. 
gracilis is found in Derwentwator. 

Corella, tn. of Spain in the prov. of 
Navarre, situated 49 m. S.S.W. of 
Pamplona. Pop. 7000. 

Corelli, Arcangelo (1653-1713), violinist 
and musical composer, b. at Fusignano. 
Went to Germany in 1680, but returned 
to Rome in 1G82, where he met Handel. 
Living at a time when the viol was 
yielding to tho violin, C. was the first 
outstanding violinist and composer of 
music for that Instrument os well ns 
teacher. He is credited with having 
laid tho foundation of the modern art of 
instrumental composition. His Concerti 
Qrossi, or five books of twelve concertos 
each (short suites of non-dance pieces), are 
for two violins, collo, and harpsichord. 
They were only pub. shortly before his 
death. 

Corelli, Marie (1861-1924), Eng. novel- 
ist, was the illegitimate daughter of an 
It. father and a Scottish mother. The 
first years of her childhood were spent in 
tho family of a Marylehone labourer, 
named Cody. Later, sho was adopted 
by the Journalist Charles Maokay; at his 
death his son Erie was constituted her 
guardian, and he sent her to a Fr. convent 
to be educated. Her education was 
framed with a view to a musical career, 
but on her return home she wrote in 1886 
a romantic story entitled The Romance of 
Two Worlds. This was so successful that 
tho idea of a musical career was abandoned 
for the writing of novels, all of which were 
immensely popular. No writer of her 
day (unless it was her sparring partner. 
Hall Caine) had a larger numbor of 
readers. Tho critics invariably fell foul 
of her work, and for many years no copies 
of her novels were sent for review. The 
reason of her success lay not in the excel- 
lence of her work, but in the fact that It 
met bo exactly the popular taste. Her 
novels had a distinct flavour of plot; and, 
although she usually (perhaps always) 
failed to display much comprehension of 
the affairs of this life, she wrote about 
everything with a cocksureness and an 
emphasis that were enough to convince 
her admirers that she had probed the sub- 
ject to the bottom. Her chief novels are 
Vendetta (1886); Thelma (1887); Ardath 
(1889); The Saul of Lilith (1892); Barabbaa 
(1893); The Sorroivs of Satan (1895); 
The Mighty Atom (1896): * Temporal 
Power * (1902); Holy Orders (1908)) The 
Life Everlasting (1911); Eyes of the Sea 
(1917); The Secret Power (1921); Poems 
(ed. B. Vyver) (1925). See K. Carr, 
Miss Marie Corelli, 1001; B. Vyver, 
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Memoirs of Marie Corelli , 1930. Bio- 
graphy by G. Bullock, 1940. 

Corentyne, or Corentyn, riv. of S. 
America, forming the frontier of Brit, 
and Dutch Guiana. It rises in tho Acarai 
Mts., and has a length of 450 m. Tho 
O. Is navigable for some distance from the 
mouth, but great cataracts in about 
4° 20' N. lat. and sev. others higher up 
interrupt the navigation. See also under 
DUTcn Guiana. 

Corenzio, Belisario (1558 or 1560-1043), 
Ok. artist, b. in the prov. of Achaia. Be- 
came a pupil of Tintoretto at Venire. 
Settled at Naples, where he painted pic- 
tures in fresco for the churches and was 
more successful in his frescoes than in oil 
paintings. 

Coreopsis (Gk. *6p<s, a hug; di/a?, re- 
semblance), geuus of plants of the order 
Composite^. It takes its name from the 
fact that the seeds arc generally awned 
and slightly winged and look remarkably 
like an Insect. There are many species 
found in tho U.S.A., Mexico, the Sand- 
wich Is., and S. Africa. The flowers are 
cultivated for decoration, for they are 
very gorgeous and beautiful. 

Co-respondent, 'flthor generally 

a oo-dclendant with another or other 
parties to an appeal; or specially in the 
divorce court, any person cited in a suit 
for divorce or judicial separation, and 
charged with adultery with tho spouse 
(respondent) against whom tho petition 
is brought. 

Corf, name formerly given in mining to 
a largo and strong basket used in carrying 
ore, or coul, from the working-place to the 
surface. Tubs made of wood anil iron nro 
now used for this purpose; they are still 
sometimes termed corves. In Ashing, a 
corf is the name given to a enge in which 
fish, particularly crabs, lobsters, etc., are 
kept alive in tho water. Such corves are 
made from a largo basket, or a box with 
holes in it. 

Corfe Castle, vil. and par. m Dorset- 
shire, England, situated in tho E. div. of 
tho Isle of Purbeck, (U m. WAV. of Boole, 
and 21 m. E.S.E. of Dorchester. C. C. 
Itself is situated on a high ridge, ami is 
separated from the vil. by a ravine over 
which a bridge has been limit. Tho 
castle dates from tho eleventh century, 
though for a long time ascribed to Edgar; 
it was here on the site of the castle that 
King Edward the Martyr was murdered 
in 978 at tho instance of his stepmother 
Elfrida. Many times the castle has been 
besieged; it was captured by the earl of 
Devonshire in Stephen’s reign, anil was 
twice besieged by the forces of the Parlia- 
ment during the Civil war, being de- 
molished after its capture in 1645. The 
prin. trade of the vil. is in fireclay and 
stone. Pop. 1400. 

• Corfu: l. Tho largest of tho Ionian Is., 
and of which the anct. name was Corcyra. 
About 700 n.c. it was colonised by the 
Corinthians, and soon estab. an extensive 
commerce. Rivalry soon broko out be- 
tween Corcyra and Corinth, and In 664 
B.o. a battle was fought — tho most anct. 
sea-fight on record — between the two 
oltles. In 433 u.o. it allied with Athens 


and so caused tho Peloponnesian war. 
Civil dissensions caused a decline In its 
power, and it was taken by the Roms, in 
229 n.<\ In tho Middle Ages it was taken 
by the Venetians, who held it until 1797, 
when it was ceded to France. Russia and 
Turkey captured it in 1799, but gave it 
back to France in 1807. It was in the 
hands of tho Brit, from 1815 to 1863, 
when it was incorporated with Greece. 
Tho surface of the is. is mountainous: the 
climate in summer is hot and dry, and in 
the winter rainy. C., the first sight of 
which delights and surprises the traveller, 
lias an area of 227 sq. m. and a pop. of 
about 105,000. Tho olive trees, planted 
by the Venetians, cover its rocky hills and 
valleys with a mantle of green, and fill its 
storehouses with oil. On all sides there 
is luxurious vegetation, pears, figs, pome- 
granates, and flowers. The best Gk. 
musicians come from C. The women 
balance extraordinary weights upon their 
heads gracefully. Tho excellent roads are 
a relic of tho Eng. occupation. During 
tho First World War C. played a useful 
part as a resting spot for the Serbian 
unny, after its terrible retreat through 
Albania, and to-day more than 25,000 
Serbians lie in C„ tho victims of typhus 
and cholera. 2. C., the chief tn. of the 
is., is famous for its harbour; tho tn. has 
little, othor attraction besides a few 
picturesquo streets. The Gk. postage 
stamps are usually printed hero, and 
paper is made. On Aug. 27, 1923, the 
It. delegate on the Albanian Boundary 
Commission was found murdered on Gk. 
ter., and tho It. dictator sent a fleet to C., 
which bombarded the dilapidated Vene- 
tian forts, and killed sixteen refugees and 
orphans. Tho Brit. Police Mission estab. 
ft police school at C., and up to the end of 
1926, 2998 cadets had been trained there. 
C. being somewhat isolated, has a local 
nowHpaper press. It., which was onoe 
universal, is no longer generally spoken. 
C. has no railway. The pop. Is 3i,000. 

Corgi, see Welsh Corgi. 

Cori (formerly Cora), tn. of Itaiy in the 
prov. of Home, situated at the foot of 
Monti 1 Lepini, 23 in. S. by K. of Tivoli. 
It was formerly a tn. of the Voisei, and im- 
portant ruins of temples, etc., have been 
discovered, and remains of walls. Con- 
siderable damage was sustained by C. 
during the Second World War. Of the 
church of S. Maria della Trinitil only the 
campanile survives; S. Pietro was a com- 
plete ruin and S. Salvatore was damaged 
throughout, and the roof of the high altar 
was destroyed; while the stone portal of 
the convent, built on the site of tho temple 
of Janus, was deliberately destroyed; but 
the temple of Hercules and that of Cas- 
tor ami Pollux, tho eyelopean walls, and 
the bridge attributed to Sulla were un- 
damaged. Pop. 7400. 

Coria del Rir tn. of Spain, situated on 
the Guadalquivir R., 6 m. S.S.W. of 
Seville. It is noted for the manuf. of 
jars for oil, and for almonds. Pop. 7177. 

Coriander, or Coriandrum sativum , 
species of UmbeUiferro which flourishes 
in Asia, America, and S. Europe. Tho 
plant is an ann., with a disagreeable smell, 
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but the globose fruit for which it is culti- 
vated emits a pleasant odour when dried. 
On account of this fact it is used in con- 
fectionery as an aromatic flavouring, and 
it is also employed in the mnnuf. of 
liqueurs: in medicine it is used os a 
carminative. 

Corigliano Calabro, tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of Cosonza, 6 m. \V.N.\y. of 
Rossano. It is a gloomy and badly built 
tn., but has a fine castle. Pop. (including 
commune) 16,000. 

Corinaldo, coin, and tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Ancona, *20 ni. JS.tf. 111. of Pesaro. 
Pop. 65,50. 

Coringa, seaport of India in the Madras 
presidency, 8 m. of Cocanada and 87 m. 
K.N.E. of Masulipatam. It was formerly 
of great importance, but. is now much 
decayed owing to the extension of the 
delta of the Godavari. Pop. 4000. 

Corinna, Gk. lyric poetess, b. at 
Tanagra in Bcvotm. and lived about 
500 h.c. She is said to have been a 
disciple of Myrtis, and to have instructed 
Pindar in his youth, but afterwards con- 
tended with him in poetical contests. 
Alexandrian critics praise her work 
Until 1907 only a few fragments were 
extant, which were collected in T. 
llergk’s Poetfe Lurid Gra>ci, but con- 
siderable fragments were discovered in 
Egypt about that year. 

Corinth, anct. eity of Greece, lying 
between the gulf of C. on the \V. and the 
gulf of /Egina on the E., 48 in. from 
Athens. It is situated on the y.W. end 
of the rocky isthmus of C.. which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland. Its 
citadel, the Acrocorinthifs, was built on 
the N. slope of a steep nit. (1886 tt. high), 
with the famous fountain of Pireno near 
by. The city had three harbours — 
Schcenius and Cenckrete on the Saronic 
Gulf, and Lechoeum pt its opposite end in 
the gulf of C. C. enjoyed splendid ad- 
vantages from its situation, and became 
the chief trading centre in anct. times of 
E. and W. traffic. Its chief exports were 
the productions of ceramic art, and the 
inhab. also excelled in weaving and in 
metal-work. C. was supposed to have 
been founded by Sisyphus about 
1350 n.c., but did not come into pro- 
minence until after the Dorian conquest. 
It was ruled by an oligarchy from 748 till 
657 , when Cypselus became tyrant. IT nder 
his rule and that of his Ron, Perlander. the 
city increased in wealth and power, but 
in 58‘2 the old constitution was restored. 
C. joined the Lacedaemonian league, in- 
cited the Peloponnesian war (431) upon 
Athens, and on the fall of that city, united 
with it and Thebes against Hparta in the 
Corinthian war (395-387). It was occu- 
pied by the Macedonians until 196, and 
joined the Achaean league, until It was 
sacked and almost destroyed by the 
Roms, under L. Mummius in 146. Its 
treasures of art were carried off to Rome, 
and for many years the city lay In ruins, 
until Julius Caesar rebuilt it in 46. During 
the Middle Ages it po&ed into the hands 
of the Venetians, from whom tt was cap- 
tured by Mohammed II. in 1458 and re- 
mained in Turkish hands until 1858. 


Tn that year It was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and the new city was built 
3 in. N.E. of the old site. At the time of 
its prosperity C. had numerous colonies in- 
cluding Syracufio, Apolloma, Corcyra, 
etc. The tn. wa« notorious for its luxury 
and licontiousness, and was beautifully 
laid out with gardens arid fountains, 
statues and theatres. The anct. temple 
to Apollo, the theatre, the foundations of 
the Aorocorinthus, the Agora, and other 
important sites have been identified, and 
archieological excavations have boon 
undertaken by the School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. The worship of 
Apbrorlito prevailed in the city. The 
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most celebrated Corinthians are Diogenes, 
the Cynic philosopher; Cleanthes and 
Cloophantus, painters; and the statesmen 
Perinndcr and Timoleou. At its height 
O. had a pop. of 300.000. It is now 5350. 
In the Second World War the liberating 
Brit. troops entered C. on Oct. 9-10, 1944. 

Corinth, co. seat of Alcorn co., Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A., with foundries and machine 
shops. Owing to its position it played an 
important part in the W. campaigns of 
the Civil war. Pop. 7800. 

Corinth (or Lepanto), Gulf of, separates 
the Morca on tho K. from Hellos on the N. 
Numerous small rivs. run into the gulf, 
which communicates wit|) the gulf of 
Patras by tho strait of Lepanto. Earth- 
quakes are very frequent,, tho seat of 
shock being generally between Patras and 
Poros. The gulf has a length of 75 m., 
and an average breadth of 15 ni. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, peck of laud, 
situated in Greece, whifch unites the 
Morca to Attica, between tho gulfs of 
C. and /Egina. Many remains of great 
antiquity have been discovered, Including 
traces of the temple of Poseidon, and the 
Tsthmlan wall. A ship canal through tho 
Isthmus was begun in March 1882, and 
completed in Aug. 1893. The canal is 
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37 m. in length, and has a width at bottom 
of 69 ft., at the surface of 100 ft., and a 
minimum depth of 26 i ft. The canal wan 
destroyed by the tiers, in the Second 
World War, but was repaired and brought 
into operation again in 1948. The new 
tns. of IsthiuJa and Poseidona are situated 
at the S.YV. and N.E. exit emit ios of tlie 
canal respectively. 

Corinthians, First and Second Epistles 
to tho. These two epistles included m 
tho N.T. were written bv St. Paul to the 
members *>f the Christian Church at 
Corinth, which he had cstah. tlicie during 
his stay of a year and a half. Prom in- 
ternal evidence it is ascertained that tho 
first epistle was written in a.t». a 6 or 57 
from KphcmiN, and the second epistle was 
written from Macedonia in a.i». 57 or 58. 
There seem to have been two mam 
reasons which induced Paul to write the 
first epistle — information which he had 
received from members of the "house of 
Chloo’ (1 Cor. i. 11) about the condition 
of tho Christian Church in Corinth, ami 
in answer to certain questions which he 
had received from the Corinthian Church 
by Stephanas, Fortum tm and Aobaious. 
From information reeen e«l Paul learned 
of tho different religious factious ot the 
Christians and wrongs and abuses which 
were prevalent at that time in Corinth; 
and ho maintained that the Church was 
tho true state, and would be able to settle 
all disputes, both theological and civil, 
and condemned the factions ami abuses 
existing m the Church, lie also discusses 
and answers tho questions sent to him 
from Corinth — questions dealing with 
marriage and celibacy, idolatry, the 
support of the ministry ot the gospel, 
public worship, institutions such as tho 
Lord’s Supper, spiritual gilts, and tho 
resurrection. The second epistle is closely 
related to tho first and Paul determined 
to write it owing to the good effect on tho 
Corinthians of his first epistle. The 
Pauline authorship of 2 t\, as in tho case 
of 1 C., has been denied only by Ger. 
profs, with a reputation to make. St. 
Paul makes his salutation, mentions tho 
Judaiscrs, and then gives a graphic 
account of his ministry as au apostle, its 
methods and its motives. Tic then de- 
scribes how he waited for the coining of 
Titus from Corinth, and his joy at his 
arrival and the tidings which he brought; 
he exhorts the Christians to contribute to 
the collections for the saints in Jerusalem; 
and describes how the Judaisms assailed 
him when ho was an apostle. Although 
their integrity has been questioned, it is 
beyond doubt that both epistles are 
authentic, and they admirably display 
the character of their author. For com- 
mentaries on the two epistles, see 
T. T. Shore. 1879; F. Gadet, 1886-87 
(1 Cor.): IT. L. Goudge, The ll'catminster 
Commentaries , 1903 (1 Cor.), 1927 (2 Cor.); 
E. FiVans, The Clarendon Wide, 1930; 
J. Moffat, 1938 (1 Cor.), and U. H. 
Strachan, 1935 (2 Cor.), both in The 
Moffat New Testament Commentary . 

Corinto, maritime tn. in the dept, of 
Chinan dega, Nicaragua, Central America, 
19 m. W.N.W. of Leon. It is the chief 


seaport of Nicaragua on tho Pacific. The 
prin.'export is coffee. Pop. 3500. 

Corio, com. and tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of, and 19 in. N.N.W. of the city of, Turin. 
Pop. 5000. 

* Coriolano, name of throe engravers: 

Coriolano , Cristoforo (d. 1600), native 
of Nuremberg. He cut the very clever 
portraits of the second od. of Vasari, pub. 
at Florence in 15 OS. 

Coriolano , Giovanni Battista (o. 1590- 
1619), is thought to be the son of Cristo- 
foro, but probably was bis grandson, 
life cuts in wood are few, his work con- 
sisting chiefly of engravings and etchings 
oti copper. 

Coriolano, Bartolomeo (c. 1599-1676), 
also said to be the sou of Cristoforo. Ho 
w r as b. at Bologna, and studied under 
Caraoci . 11 e executed some very effective 

prints in chiaroscuro. His prin. work is 
‘The Fall of the Giants,' after Guido 
(1688). He was granted a pension by 
Pope Urban VIII. 

Coriolanus, Gaius nr Gnreus Mareius, 

hero of an early Horn, legend. His 
original name was Gaius or Gnueus 
Marems and lie received his surname 
Coriolanus owing to his capture of Corioli 
from the V olseians. Banished from Rome 
by the commons in 191 b.c\, he fled to 
the Volseians, whose king, Attius Tullius, 
made him general of their army. He 
advanced against tho Horns., and was 
only induced fo lead back his army 
by the approach of Veturia, his mother, 
Volummu, Ins wiU, and his two children, 
lie returned to the Volseians, with whom 
he lived until his death. Some traditions 
state that the Volseians killed him on his 
return. The story is told in Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus. 

Corisco Bay, bay of the gulf of Guinea, 
W. Africa, m the bight, of Biafra, extend- 
ing from Capo Ksteiras on the S. to Cape 
St. John on tho X. 

Corisco Island, «• mall is. in Curisc » Bay, 
belonging to Spain. 

Cork, co. in Eire, in the prov. of 
Munster. It is the largest co. in Eire, 
covering au area ot about 2881 sq. in. 
On the s. coast is the historic f u. of Kin- 
sale, with ils fine harbour, and there are 
other smeller but good anchorages for 
yachts. The W. coast is bold and rocky, 
and is broken up bv tho bays of Bantry, 
Dunmamis, and Roaring Water. The 
surface is undulating, there being low 
ridges with valleys to correspond running 
IS. and W.. hut in tho W. it is much more 
mountainous. The highest portion of 
tho co. is in the Boggeragh Mta. iu the 
N.W., which reach to a height of 
2118 ft. To tho S. are the Shehy Mts., 
and the Caha range is to the N. The 
prin. rivs. are the Black water, the Lee, 
and the Baudou. flowing from \V. to E. 
The Blarkw at-er ' *ses in the eo. of Limerick, 
ami tho Lee stai . - in the Gougane-Barra 
Lough — very picturesque spot, and the 
Bandon has its source in Cullinagh Lough. 
There are no lakes of any consldcranle 
size, the largest being Lough Allua, which 
is an expansion of tho R. Lee. The 
scenery in the W, of the co. is bold and 
rugged but in the centre there are 
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quiet green valleys, and some parts are 
well wooded. So far as climate is con- 
cerned. the prevailing winds are W. and 
S.W., thus making the atmosphere 
moist and warm. Tho ann. rainfall in 
the city of C. is 40 in., but it is somewhat 
higher over the whole co. The ann. mean 
temp, is 52° F., and tho snowfall for the 
year is generally very light, and when it 
falls it never settles for long. There is 
excellent sea-bathing at many places 
along tho shores of C. harbour and along 
the coast of the co. Bantry. Glengariff, 
and Youghal are much visited by tourists 
In the summer months. There is not 
much variety in the soil, thcro being cal- 
careous limestonos, mellow loams, grey 
and red sandstone, peat, and clay. The 
pop. is most dense near the sea, and along 
tho prin. lines of communication. Oats, 
potatoes, and turnips are the chief cropR 
grown, and as tho pasture land is extend- 
ing so are cattle, sheep, and poultry on 
the increase. There is deep-sea fishing, 
and the salmon and trout fishing is good 
in the rivs. G. is one of the cos. said to 
have been founded by King John. Its 
boundaries were not always as far-reach- 
ing as they are at present. They now 
embrace a diet, which was once a separate 
oo., namely Desmond. In 1598 there 
were two sheriffs in tho co. of C., ono 
especially for Desmond. About this dato 
large tracts of land were given to settlers, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, received 40,000 ac. 
and 3028 ac. respectively. Of the castles 
in C., Blarney Castle is the most famous, 
partly because of the old legend attached 
to the Blarney stone, which is under the 
parapet at tho top of the tower. Kll- 
colman Castle, near Doneraile, is tho place 
where Spenser wrbte his Faerie Quecne. 
Pop., Including the co. bor., 343,200. 

The city of C. is a sea port Situated at 
the head of the splendid inlet known as C. 
harbour, and also on the R. Lee. Up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century it 
was reckoned as second only to Dublin, 
but now Belfast surpasses it in commer- 
cial importance. The nuclebs of the city 
is built on an is. formed by two arms of 
the R. Lee, and known as the N. and S. 
Channels. Electric trams connect tho 
oity with the suburbs, and cross both the 
St. Patrick’s and Parnell bridges. Fino 
quays of cut limestone, altogether 4 m. in 
length, extend all along both branches 
of the Lee. The Protestant cathedral, 
founded in 1865, Is dedicated to 8t. 
Finnbarr, who was the founder of tho 
original cathedral In tho Reventh century. 
The Rom. Catholic cathedral, on the N. 
Side of the city. Is also dedicated to 
St. Finnbarr. Tne custom house occupies 
a fine 'position overlooking the riv., but 
the usual business and public buildings 
are on the is. There is a univ. college of 
the National Univ. of Ireland with over 
1000 students. The original site of C. is 
said to have been in the neighbourhood 
of the Protestant cathedral. During tho 
ninth century the tn. was many times 
ravaged by the Northmen, and according 
to some records it was burnt down in 821, 
and also in 1012. Tho harbour Is the most 


Important ono on the S. coast of Ireland; 
it Is studded with is., its shores are well 
wooded, and is altogether most pictur- 
esque, It is due to the splendid dredging 
arrangements that ships drawing 20 ft. of 
water can reach the quays on all tides. 
Trade is carried on mainly with Bristol 
and some of tho S. Wales ports. The 
Imports are chiefly wheat and maize, and 
the exports cattle, provisions, butter, and 
fish. The chief local industries are dis- 
tilling, ship-building, iron founding, and 
bacon curing. There were riots in and 
near tho oity in 1919-20, and the city hall 
and Carnegie Hall wore burnt. C. Is 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors. Pop. oo. bor. 75,300. 

Cork, tissue or layer of tho bark of the 
C. oak ( Quercus auber) which grows in 
Spain, Portugal, and some dists. of 
Europe bordering the Mediterranean. A 
tree first yields a supply when it is about 
twenty years old. and supplies aro ob- 
tained about every ten years. Tho first 
production is of little value, but oaoh 
successive supply increases in value. Tho 
C. is stripped from the tree by means of 
incisions made in longitudinal and trans- 
verse directions by a curved knifo with a 
handle at each end. The pieces thus 
detached are soaked in water, scraped, 
washed, pressed flat, and dried. They 
are then placed over a coal fire which 
conceals blemishes and blackens and 
makes smooth the surface. The elasticitv 
of C. makes it useful for stopping bottles 
and casks; its lightneas for life-bolts, 
artificial legs, and tho floats of nets; and 
Its impermeability to water for the Bolea 
of shoes. Tho uses of C. were known to 
the ancts. — Pliny mentions them. Plu- 
tarch says that Pontius Coininlus swam 
tho Tiber by the help of pieces of C., and 
tho nnct. Egyptians made coffins of it. 
The use of C., however, for stopping glass 
bottles was not known until tho fifteenth 
century. Sp. black Is made by burning 
the parings of C., and O. wasto is em- 
ployed In the manuf. of linoleum. 

Cork, Earls of, ace Bovuc. 

Corleone, tn. of Sicily, situated 21 m. 
to tho S. of Palermo on a hill near the 
source of tho Belici R. Pop. (including 
com.) 20.000. 

Cormao MacArt, or Cormao na Culnn, 
king of Ireland from 21 8 to 254, was grand- 
Ron of Conn -Cead Cathach (Conn of the 
Hundred Fights). He reigned In great 
splendour, and was a groat patron of art 
and learning. Schools of military science, 
law, and literature aro $ald to have been 
founded by him at Tara in co. Meath. 
Some of his sayings are preserved in the 
Book of Aicill. 

Cormao MaoCuiinan (a.d. 901-8), king 
of Munster in Ireland,, a descendant of 
Angus, was b. in 836. He reunited the 
offices of king and bishop, being bishop 
of Cashel, During his reign tho country 
was troubled by tho invasions of the 
Danes, and it was in resisting these that 
C. fell at the battle of Moy Albo. He 
wrote a chronicle in Irish verse, The 
PaaUer of Cashel , and an etyraologioal 
glossary of tho Irish language, called The 
Glossary of Cormac, 
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Cormenin, Louis Marie de Lahaye, 
Vioomte de (1 788-1 868), Fr. politician. 
He was appointed auditor to the Council 
of State; in 1814 he rallied to the legiti- 
mate cause, and after the Hundred Days 
was made master of requests at the 
Council of State at tho restoration of the 
Bourbons. He wrote many pamphlets 
about this time, and his Droit adminis- 
tratif (1821) for the first time collected 
the scattered fragments of administrative 
law, and gave shape to them. Louis 
XVIII. made him a baron, and Charles X. 
a vicomte. 

Cormons, small tn. of Italy, situated 
7 m. W. of Gorz (Gorizia). A statue to the 
Emperor Maximilian I. was erected here 
in 1903. Pop. 6500. 

Cormontaigne, Louis de (1697-1752), 
Fr. military engineer who served in tho 
war of the Sp. Succession. He entered 
tho engineers in 1715, and was put in 
charge of now works — Forts Moselle and 
Bellecroix at Metz — which ho had designed. 

Cormorant, or Phalacrocorax, large 
web-footed bird of the order Cioonii- 
formes, sub-ord .r Steganopodes. The C. 
P. Carbo lias a bright shiny head and neck, 
with bluish-black feathers, sprinkled with 
white. Tho general colour abovo is a 
greenish black, the throat white, and tho 
bill and feet are dark grey. It Is found 
in all parts of tho world in coastal regions. 
This bird is notorious for its voracious 
appetite. It collects tho food in a kind 
of pouch formed by tho dilatable 6k in at 
tho front of its throat. Cs. feed entirely 
on fish, which they catch by swimming 
and dl\dng under tho water. sometimes to 
a considerable depth. There are more 
than thirty species, among which are the 
familiar shag, or green cormorant (7t 
graculus ), and the small S. European P. 
pygmacus, which is a freshwater bird. 

Corn, collective term which is applied 
to the grain or seed of any cereal or 
farinaceous plant as a produeo of agri- 
culture. In England it is chiefly applied 
to wheat, in Scotland to oats, and in 
America to maize. See Barley, Maize, 
Oats, Rye, Wheat, etc. 

Corn, Indian, see Maize. 

Cornacese, order of Dicotyledons, con- 
tains less than one hundred species of 
widely distributed shrubs and trees, 
usually with opposite and entire leaves. 
Comus and Nyssa are two of tho chief 
genera. 

Cornaro, Caterina (1454-1510), member 
of a celebrated Venetian family who 
married in 1468 Jacques do Lusignau, 
king of Cyprus. Her husband obtained 
the protection of tho republic of Venice 
and a dowry of 100,000 ducats. Caterina 
did not Join her husband until 1472, and 
the following year was left a widow; sho 
governed for her son, Jacques III., until 
Bis death In 1475, when the Sena tec decreed 
that she should abdicate in favour of the 
republic. This event did not take place 
until 1489, when It was made tho occasion 
of a Bolemn ceremonial. Caterina retired 
to the castle of Asolo, near Venice, where 
she lived till her death ; sho had always a 
* court * of poets and artists. She is buried 
In 8t. Saviour’s, Venice. Her portrait 


has been painted by many artists, in- 
cluding Palma tho cider and Titian. 

Cornaro, Luigi (1467-1566), Venetian 
nobleman, whose weak constitution was 
further weakened by bis intemperance in 
eating and drinking. When he was forty 
years of age he gave up these habits on 
the advico of his physicians and began 
gradually to diminish the quantity of his 
food, and proceeded to abstemiousness, 
and within a year his health was in a 
perfect condition, and his spirits greatly 
recovered. In his eighty -third year he 
wrote Discorsi sulla vita sobria ( The 
Advantages of a Temperate Life), which 
was pub. in Italy in the vernacular 
tongue, and in Lat. It was trans. into 
most European languages, and was at one 
time a very popular book. The best 
Eng. trans. is that dated 1779. C. 
also wrote three other treatises on the 
same subject. 

Cornbrash (geology), sub-div. of rocks 
occurring at the upper layer of tho Lower 
Oolite rocks of England, and the most 
persistent stratum of the series, extending 
as it does right across tlio country from 
Dorsetshire to the Yorkshire coast. It is 
a thin -bedded rubbly limestone, consist- 
ing of clays and calcareous sandstones, 
which pass into the forest marble, as at 
Bradford, or into beds of clay. It con- 
tains many echinodermata and brachio- 
pods. 

Corn-cockle, or Lychnis GHthagn , pretty 
little species of the Caryophyllacere of 
the same genus as tho campion and ragged 
robin, and like thorn a common object 
In our fields. 



Corncrake, Landrail, or Crex pratensis , 
species of Rallidee which is well known in 
Britain on account of Its unmolmlions 
voice. Tli * reneral colour of the bird is a 
dullish brown, the bill and tail are short, 
the legs long and powerful, and the toes 
have sharp claws. It has a wide geo- 
graphical range which extends throughout 
the milder regions of all the continents, 
and it often spends tho summer in Britain, 
haunting dry meadows. It can swim and 
run easily, but its flight is heavy. 
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Cornea, see Eye. 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), great Fr. 
tragic dramatist and the precursor of 
Molidre in comedy, was b. at Rouen, and 
studied at his bp. His father was a legal 
official, and he was trained for the Bar. 
He tried for some time to obtain a practice 
at Rouen: he came to Faris in 1629. 
Here he produced tho comedy of Mflite, 
which had already been played at Rouen, 
This was highly successful, largely on 
account of the extreme ingenuity and 
complexity of the intrigue, and was fol- 
lowed by Clitandre , La Veuve, La Oalerie 
du palais , La Suit ante, and La Place 
royal*. In 1663 C. was presented to 
Richelieu, who made him one of his five 
authors, a group of dramatists whom tho 
cardinal kept to carry out plays for which 
he himself supplied the plot. But he had 
not sufficiently the spirit of a follower to 
remain in this position, and he was soon 
dismissed. At this period C. became 
acquainted with Sp. literature, and this 
marks tho starting point of his greatness. 
In 1635 appeared Medee , a tragedy which 
showed a marked improvement on his 
earlier work, but In 1636 tho Cid, founded 
on a drama by Guilliem do Castro, took 
Paris by storm. While following the Sp. 
poet closely in detail, C. shows in his 
treatment the spirit which was to domi- 
nate Fr. tragedy. The piece is classically 
conceived, the hardness and savagery of 
the Sp. are removed, the action is simpli- 
fied and concentrated, and the whole 
drama Is changed from tho external world 
to the internal world of tho heart. The 
greater number of the Fr, orities. repre- 
sented by the recently founded Academy, 
and instigated by Richelieu, condemned 
the play severely, on account of its in- 
complete observance of classical rule. 
However, all their force was unable to 
change the popular verdict. As Boileau 
says: 


‘ En vain contro lo Cid un ministro so 
ligue, 

Tout Paris pour Chimdne a les yeux do 
Rodrigue*; 


and the phrase * beau comme le Cid ’ passed 
into the language. For three years C. 
remained in retirement, and when in 1 039 
he reappeared with Horace and Cinna, he 
had learned the lesson of strict submission 
to tho unities. Then came Polymrte 
(1640), in which a Christian saint takes 
the place of hero, giving one of C.*s nob- 
lest tragedies; La Mart de Pompte (1643); 
Rodngune (1646)*, and IHraclius (1647). 
In 1643 had appeared Le Menteur. the 
comedy which first shows the style which 
Mollfere was to perfect. In 1647 C. woh 
elected a member of the Academy, and 
produced Andromi'dc, Don Sanche d' Ara- 
gon, and NicomMe, a kind of tragi- 
comedy where romantic heroism is mixed 
with Irony, the whole forming the ground 
of much crracal debate. In 1652 the 
failure of Pertharite drove C. from the 
stage, and he remained in retirement for 
six years, during which he commenced a 
trans. of the Christi into Fr. 

verse. In 1659 he returned to the stage 
with CEdlpc, feeling confident that his 


powers were unimpaired. This was on 
illusion, and henceforth all his works show 
decline. Here and there are to be found 
scenes showing his old genius, but these 
are varied by much poor work. In 1674 
his dramatic career ended witli Sertorius. 
For ten years the poet remained silent, 
suffering from the death of his two sons 
and from domestic troubles, suffering 
still more from the sense of his vanished 
genius, and tho knowledge that be was 
abandoned and despised by a now genera- 
tion. At tho ago of seventy-eight ho d. 
in Paris. C. is indeed the oreator of the 
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Fr. tragic drama. ‘You know/ writes 
Racine in the eulogy of C. which he read 
before tho Academy, ' in what a condition 
the stage was when ho began to write. 
What disorder, what irregularity! . . . 
All tho rules of art, and oven those of 
decency and decorum, broken everywhere. 
In this Infancy, or better in this chaos, of 
our dramatic poetry, O., after having for 
some time sought tho right path and 
struggled against the bad taste of his day, 
inspired by extraordinary genius and 
helped by the study of the ancients, at last 
brought reason upon tho stage, but reason, 
indeed, adorned with all the pomp, with 
all tho ornaments which our language can 
provide. Ho had the! happy gift of 
reconciling the credibly and the mar- 
vellous, and left far behind him all the 
rivals there were.’ While the drama of 
C. has not the freedom of the romantlo 
type, it is by no means so strictly clas- 
sical as that of Racine. C. accepted 
the unities, but only with difficulty. 
His great work is the creation of the 
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drama of the soul. His characters fire 
exalted and superhuman, always masters 
of themselves and their emotions. Love 
he treats as a weakness, the will as the 
solo source of action. Stoicism and 
devotion to duty is the lesson ho teaches. 
See C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits lit - 
Uraircs , 1844; F. P. G. Guizot, Corneille, el 
son temps, 1852; F. Brunettero, fipoquesdu 
tMdire franrais, 1892; L. Batiffol, Riche- 
lieu et Corneille, 1930; M. Tnrnell, The 
Classical Moment, 1947; and lives by G. 
Lanson, 1898; P. Dorchain, 1927; also 
M. Turnell, The Classical Moment, 1947. 

Corneille, Thomas (1025-1709), younger 
brother of Pierre C., twenty years his 
junior, b, at Rouen. He distinguished 
himself in early life by a comedy in Lat. 
verse, which ho composed whilo he was 
at the Jesuits’ college. On the death of 
his brother, Pierre, Thomas took his place 
in the Academic, and contributed to the 
Dictionnaire , and afterwards became a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
Altogether he wrote forty-two tragedies 
and comedies. His earlier works aro 
imitations of the Sp. dramatists, the chief 
being Don Bertrand de Ci aural (1650); Le 
Gcolier de soi-mUme (1055); and Le Baron 
d*Albikrac (1668). Of his comedies the 
best known are. J cs Dames ven flees (1695, 
in collaboration wuii Vis6); Lr Dcmnc- 
rcssc (1679); and an adaptation from 
Moli6re’s Festin de pierre (1677). He 
was, however, made famous bv his dramas 
Timocrale (1656); La Mori eVAnnibal 
<1669); Artane (1672); and Le Comte 
d* Essex, (1678). See G. Iteynier Thomas 
Corneille, sa vie, ses oicvraqes, 1892. 

Cornel, see under COHNUS. 

Cornelia: 1. The daughter of Publius 
Scipio Africanus. She married Sem- 
pronlus Gracchus, and was the mother of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the noted 
reformers. In her wore exemplified the 
virtues of the best type of Horn, matron, 
and a statue was erected to her during 
her lifetime, with the inscription ’Cor- 
nelia mater Graechorum.’ See Valerius 
Maximus, 4, o. 4 ; Cicero in Brul. 58, and 
De Claris Oratnribus, 58, etc. 2. The 
daughter of Motel 1 us Scipio, and married 
first Publius Crassns, and afterwards 
Pompey. by whoso influence her fattier 
obtained the consulship. She was the 
helplesH witness of her husband’s murder 
by Achillas in tho bay of Alexandria, and 
it Is said that he attributed all his ill 
fortune to her unlucky influence. 

Cornelia Gens (the family of the 
Cornelii was a famous Rom. family, who 
gave to Rome many exalted men in all 
branches of learning and art. The 
famllv had a patrician and a plebeian 
branch. Tho former branch had four 
great branches, those of Lentulus, Malu- 
glneusls, Rnflnus, Scipio, each of which 
produced some great names. To the 

S lebel&n branch belonged Gallus, Tacitus 
4e historian, Celsus the physician, 
Cornelius Nepos the biographer, and a 
great many others. 

Cornelian, see Carnkt^ian. 

Cornelisz, Cornelia (Cornells van Haar- 
lem) (1562-1638), Dutch historical and 
portrait painter fe. at Haarlem, who 

E.E. 4 


received lessons Sq his youth from Pierfre 
Aartzen and later from PorbuS and 
Coignet. His ‘Banquet of the Archers* 
Guild* (1583) is in the Haarlem Museum; 
and his ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ (1590) 
Ls in Amsterdam. Another well-known 
example of his art is ‘The Deluge,' painted 
for the earl of Leicester. Also painted 
some Biblical pictures. 

Cornelisz, Jakob, or Cornelisz van 
Amsterdam, fifteenth -sixteenth - century 
Dutch painter, whose works are repre- 
sented In museums at The Hague, Berlin, 
Antwerp, and Vienna. 

Cornelisz, Lucas (1495-r. 1552), Dutch 
subject aud portrait painter, 6* at Leyden, 
lie received instruction in art from his 
father, Cornelius Cazelbreebtson, who was 
the tutor, of Lucas van Leyden. Owing 
to poverty ho was forced to act as cook, 
but on going to England. about 1527, he 
was made royal painter by Henry VIII. 
Afterwards lie was employed at tho court 
of Ferrara in Italy from 1535. 

Cornelius, name of a centurion of the 
It. cohort stationed at Cresaroa. In con- 
sequence of a special revelation Peter 
received him into the communion of the 
Christian Church directly by the rite of 
baptism without preliminary ceremonies 
such as circumcision, etc. This is generally 
regarded as being the beginning of the 
introduction of Gentiles Into the Christian 
Church. Such a view is not quite justified 
by tho fact of the case; for the introduc- 
tion of the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 
38) may have been prior to this, and C. 
could hardly be regarded as a Gentile, as 
ho was a proselyte at the gate. There is, 
however, no doubt that the relaxation of 
the exclusiveness of the early church dates 
from this period. Legend tells us that C. 
founded a church at Caesarea and became 
bishop of Scamandros. See Acts x. 

Cornelius, Aurelius, see CKLSUS, Aux.ua. 

Cornelius, Peter (1824-74), Gor. author 
and musician, nephew oi Peter von C. 
iq.v.). His opera entitled The Barber of 
Baadad was produced at Weimar under 
the auspices of Liszt, who was his friend. 
The work was hissed off the stage, and 
Liszt resigned his post os "ondnetor in 
consequence. C. went to Vienna and 
occupied himself in writing songs and 

f ioems. being very much undor Wagner's 
ufl uenee. His second opera, Le Cid, 
was produced at Weimar in 1865. For 
the last decade of his life he was at work 
on his opera G-unlod and other com- 
positions. besides writing ably as fully on 
Wagner’s music dramas. In 1867 he 
became teacher of rhetoric and harmony 
at the school of music, Munich, where he 
married Berthe Jung. Many of his 
original poems and trans. from the 
Fr. are still highly esteemed, and am6ng 
his songs, the lovely Weihnachtsl ieder and 
Braid heeler are especially noteworthy. 

Cornelius. Peter von (1783-1867), cele- 
brated Ger. painter, was b. at Dttsseldorf, 
and early exhibited a taste for art. At 
the early ,*ge of nineteen he was com- 
missioned to paint the cupola of the 
church of Reuss. He visited Romo, and 
illustrated Goethe's Faust In a manner 
worthy of the subject. In 1808 he went 

i* 
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to Frankfurt, where ho was woJI received, 
and In 1811 to Rome, where in conjunction 
with Veit, Overbeck, and others he 
founded practically a new school of Ger. 
art and revived fresco painting. In 1824 
he was made director of the Academy of 
Munich; in 1841 ho was made a member 
of the Academy of Berlin. He exhibited 
at Paris in 1855 four cartoons of the 
decorations of the Campo Santo, or royal 
mausoleum, of Berlin, which were widely 
admired. The frescoes in tho Bartholdy 
Palace at Rome, representing the hist, of 
Joseph, are among his best works. 
Among his other works may be mentioned 
his great national picture ‘Cycle of tho 
Nibelungen,' his fresco illustrating Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, the frescoes In tho 
Glyptothok of Munich, and his colossal 
‘Last Judgment* in the Liulwigsklrcho 
at Munich. He d. at Berlin. C.*s art 
was essentially Ger., and ho illustrated 
with remarkable felicity the masterpieces 
of Ger. poetry. He Introduced into his 
work an objective and metaphysical 
element which was liable to abuse. In 
his compositions the noteworthy features 
are the grandeur of tho conception and 
the sublimity of treatment rather than 
purely natural effects. Some of his 
frescoes are magnificently executed, 
in particular those of tho Glyptothek in 
Munich. He had numerous famous 
pupils, among them Kaulbach, and some 
of the finest Ger. engravers, such as 
Amsler. Eberle, etc., selected his pictures 
to work on, and so enhanced their 
popularity. See lives by A. Kuhn, 1921, 
and K. Koetschau, 1934. 

Cornell* Ezra (1807-74). Amer. philan- 
thropist, b. at Winchester Landing, New 
York. In his early life ho practised as a 
mechanic in Ithaca, . but later on he 
became very rich through organising tele- 
graph companies, and also putting up 
telegraph lines. C. Univ. was founded 
by hiin at Ithaca In the year 1868. 

Cornell University, named after its 
founder, Ezra C. It was estab. in 1865 
in Ithaca. New York. It received large 
endowments of public lands from tho State 
in return for giving to one student every 
year, from each of the 128 dlsts. of New 
York state, a free education in agriculture 
and mechanics. Instruction is given in 
arts and sciences, architecture, engineer- 
ing, economics, and agriculture. Now has 
over 5000 students and a faculty of over 
1100 members. Its lands, buildings, and 
equipment are valued at nearly €3,000,000, 
and it has a library of approximately 
800,000 books. Receives large Federal 
grants and State appropriations. 

Corner, word of Amer. origin, in the 
first instance used to denote a market 
given to a particular class of stock, e.g. 
railway C. Now, however, it is used for 
a speculation in the stock exchange in 
which a broker or brokers put up all the 
available stork of any particular com- 
modity, such a* wheat, with a view to 
forcing sellers of the stock or commodity 
to bny from those who formed the O. at 
their own price. A C. is generally 
brought off In a new security when by 
false dealing stock-jobbers are persuaded 


to sell speculatively shares which really 
are in the hands of tho set of people who 
cornered tho market. 

Corner, Julia (1798-1875), Eng. 
authoress who wrote for children. Her 
best known works aro The Child's Ovm 
Sunday Book (1850); Culverley Rise 
(1861); The Good Children (1854); and 
The Miller* 8 Maid (1867). 

Cornet, lowest rank of commissioned 
officer in the cavalry, corresponding to 
ensign In the infantry. In 1871 the title 
of C. was abolishod and that of second 
lieutenant substituted. The work of a 
C. was to assist tho captain in the duties 
connected with his troop. 

Cornet (Fr. comet d piston; It. cometto), 
treblo wind instrument made of brass. 
It has a cupped mouthpioco, and a tube 
intermediate in size botwoen a trumpet 
and a bugle, which give It a tone inter- 
mediate between these two instruments. 
Its open notes consist of C (below tho 
treble stave), G, C, E, and above the 
stave C, B>, C, and in addition four 



higher notes D, E, F, and G, and a funda- 
mental note, C (an octave below the 
stave), but these tast five notes aro seldom 
used. Throe slides., glvo the connecting 
notes aiul half-notes of tho scale, tho first 
slide lowering the sound by one tone, the 
second by. a semitone, and tho third by 
three semitones. Throe valves or pistons 
which aro depressed by the fingers allow 
the air to pass through these slides. The 
G is used In orchestral and solo musio and 
in military bands. Formerly tho C. was 
played in a nuinbor of different keys, but, 
like the trumpet, it now exists, os an 
orchestral instrument, in tho two keys of 
B fiat and A. 

Corneto Tarquinia, tn. and episcopal 
see in Italy, 63 m. from Rome. There is 
a fine cathedral there, also sev, old 
churches and palaces. Matohos and 
pottery are manufactured there. It is 
noted for its Etruscan antiquities which 
were found at the adjacent Tarquinii. 
There still exists at Tarquinii a large 
Etruscan necropolis. Pop. 8000. 

Cornett (Ger. 7Ank ), old wind instru- 
ment, now in disuse. In no Way resembling 
the modern valve cornet. It had a long, 
thin, slightly tapering stdm, curved or 
straight, made of wood or Ivory, and 
covered with leather. An offshoot of the 
C. was the serpent (q. v.). 

Corn-flour, starchy Ingredient of pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., obtained from finely 
ground maize or Indian corn. Also de- 
notes flour made of rice or any other grain. 
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The starchy granules, after separation 
from the germ and gluten, are carefully 
selected and purified. The germ, after 
Its oil has been extracted, is used for 
cattle food, as is also the residue of coarser 
constituents of the granules. See Maize. 

Cornflower, or Bluebottle, or Centaurra 
Cyanus, species of the order Composite), is 
a weed commonly found in wheat-fields. 



CORNKTTI OR ZINKKN 
Treble and one-keyed tenoi , i6tb and 
17 th centuries 

Cornhill, thoroughfare in the city of 
London, running between the Poultry and 
Leadenhall Street. The name goes hock 
to the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Stow suggests that it may be on the site 
of an anct. corn market, and so have 
received its name, but there is no trace of 
one having existed at that date. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century there 
were a prison, a pair of stocks, and a 
pillory u*cd for the punishment of bakers, 
millers, and other offenders. It is now a 
busy commercial thoroughfare with busi- 
ness houses, banks, and insurance offices. 
The poet Gray was born hero. 

Cornhill Magazine, literary magazine, 
founded in 1860 by Thackeray, who was 
its first editor. To it he contributed 
Level the Widower , Philip, and The 
Roundabout Papers. In it appeared 
George Eliot’s Itomoln, Matthew Arnold's 
Culture and Anarchy and Literature and 
Dogma , and it has also numbered among 
Its contributors Ruskin, Mrs. Browning, 
Tennyson, Fitzjames Stephen, Leslie 
Stephen, and J^mes Payn. It was 
formerly much Illustrated, and brought 
out the cartoons of Richard Doyle, and 
sketches by Leighton, Du Maurler, and 


| Thackeray. Editors were Dutton Cook, 
Leslie? Stephen, and Later James Payn. 
The present editor is Peter Quenneli; and 
the publisher John Murray, 50a Albe- 
marle Street, London, VV.l. 

Cornice, in architecture, is the moulded 
projection which crowns or finishes the 
entablature, each order of architecture 
having its own peculiar C. The Grecian 
Dorio C. is composed of few and bold 
parts, really of little more than a corona 
(the protecting and prln. member in 
every C.) finished above by one or two 
simple mouldings, and having attached a 
scries of shallow plates or tablets called 
rnutules, which are a distinctive feature 
of the Doric C. Dentils are peculiar to 
tho Ionic C., and modiiiions to tho 
Corinthian C. I 11 tho Gothic order there 
arc various styles of Cs. ; sometimes it was 
in the form of a row of corbels bearing the 
parapet, and sometimes small arches 
surmounted the corbels. 

Corniferous Period (from Lat. cornu , 
horn, Jerre, to bear). In Amer. geology 
this is the second of the four great divs. 
of the Devonian system, and Includes tho 
Schoharie grit and Corniferous limestone. 
It is a widespread formation, full of 
fossils, and rocks of this series, mostly 
sandstone, are found along tho Appala- 
chians in Ohio and in Canada, where they 
enclose valuable deposits of petroleum. 

Cornigliano, com. in Italy, 3 m from 
Genoa, of which it is a residential suburb. 
Cotton spinning and dyeing are done here. 
Pop. 20.000. 

Corniglio, com. In Italy in prov. of 
Emilia, 27 rn. from Parina. Pop. 7500. 

Cornimonl, com. in the. Vosges dept.. 
France, with thread manufs. Pop. 4500. 

Corning, Erastus (1794-1872), Amer. 
capitalist, b. at Norwich. Connecticut. 
Removed to Albany, Now York, In 1814, 
and eventually became tho owner of large 
iron works and banks. Principally 
known as connected with early Amer. 
railway development. 

Corning, city of Steuben co.. New York, 
U.S.A.. situated on the Chemung II., in 
the S. part of the state, a centre of a 
dairying and tobacco growing region. Its 
industrial life consists of foundries, 
machine works, brick and gloss works, and 
lumber mills. Pop. 16,200. 

Cornish, Vaughan (1862-1948), Eng. 
geographer, b. at Debenham, Suffolk. 
Educated at St. Paul's School and Victoria 
Univ.. Manchester. Gill memorial award. 
Royal Geographical Society, 1900. Grand 
Prix, Franco-Brit. Exhibition, 1908 for 
scientific photography. From 1935. occu- 
pied in geographical research and, 
particularly, in the movement for pre- 
serving the scenery of rural England. 
Dedicated S. Combe Farm on Sidmouth 
cliffs ns an open space. President, 
geographical section, Brit. Association, 
1923; of tho Geographical Association, 
1928. Pubs. Include A Strategical Atlas 
of the Occins, National Parks and the 
Heritage oj Scenery (1930); The Poetic 
Impression of Natural Scenery (1931); The 
Scenery of England (1932); Ocean Waves 
and Kindred Geophysical Phenomena 
(1934); The Beauties of Scenery (1943): 
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Geotrraphical Essays (1940); Photography 
of Scenery (1946). * 

Cornish Language. The old C. L. be- 
longed to the Cymric dl v. of Celtic, in which 
are also included Armorican (see Biuttan v) 
and Welsh. It survives in a few words still 
used in the fishing and tin-mining com- 
munities. as well as in the names of per- 
sons and places, but the last persons who 
spoke it (the last of all was reputed to be 
one Dolly Pentreatli) died towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The most 
Interesting relics of the language extant 
a, re a few miracle plav.-», entitled Gi varies, 
which were ed. and trails, by Edwin 
Norris (Oxford, 1859). Added to tho 
trails, is a sketch of Cornish grammar, 
and a vocabulary from a thirteenth* 
century MS. (Cotton MSS.). The only 
dictionary is Williams’s Lexicon Cornu - 
Britan meutn (1865). Of the Cornish 
miraele plays the most considerable of 
the series were those known as the 
Ordinaha . of which two fifteenth-century 
copies are still in existence. Most of tho 
Cornish miracle plays emanated from 
Glasney College at Penryn and date from 
1350 to 1500. Two notable play's are The 
Life of Saint Meriasek (1504), and 7 'he 
Creation of the World, with Xoah’s Flood, 
the latter compiled by Win. Jordan of 
Helston as late as 1611. See Richard 
Carew, Surrey of Cornwall, 1602 (bis 
knowledge of the C. L. was, however, very 
limited): II. Jenncr. Handbook of the 
Cornish Language, 1904; and M. Nance, 
Folklore recorded in the Cornish Language. 
See also W. Borlase, Antiquities of 
Cornwall, 1754. 

Corn Laws, name given to certain 
statutes passed in the Brit. Parliament 
relating to the exportation and importa- 
tion of grain. Laws regulating trade in 
corn date as far back as the reign of 
Edward III. In tho.roign of Henry VI., 
with the object? of securing a plentiful 
and cheap supply for homo consumption, 
no com was allowed to be sent out of tho 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth little 
advantage was taken of the new law pro- 
viding free importation, and practically 
all the corn grown remained in the country'. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the legislators, who, being 
generally landowners, had tho interests 
of agriculture at heart, conceived a new 
plan of promoting home production. 
Exportation was now encouraged irecly 
by bounties, but the price of corn re- 
mained low and tended to decrease. In 
1773 Burke passed an Act which exacted 
the small duty ot Kd. on foreign corn, 
which might be imported when the home 
price was at or above 48s. a quarter. Tho 
exportation with its corresponding bounty 
were to cease when the homo price was at 
or above 44s. This legislation was very 
beneficial to the rising manufacturing 
classes, but in 1791 it was repealed in the 
interest of the landowners when there was 
a prohibitive duty on com below 60s. 
In 1815 Parliament enacted that foreign 
corn. might not be imported into Great 
Britain until the homo price of wheat had 
reached 80a. a quarter. The law caused 
great economics distress. In 1827 and 


1 828, more Liberal measures wore brought 
before the Ileus© by Canning and Charles 
Grant. Agriculturists were gradually 
being convinced of the fact that tho C. L. 
were based on a wrong principle, and that 
the interests of the general community 
were* being sacrificed to tho supposed 
interosts of the landowners. England 
was still suffering from the effects of the 
Napoleonic war, and a senes of had 
harvests (1816 and 1837-42) increased tho 
distress. Robert Peel attempted to effect 
a compromise hy T introducing n system of 
n sliding scale in tho duties, depending on 
the rise and fall in tho price of wheat. In 
1830 an agitation was started in Man- 
chester for the repeal of the (5. L. and in 
the following year tho Anti-Corn Law 
League was formed. Mr. Cobdeu and 
Mr, Bright were among tho foremost of 
tho advocates of Free Trade. The 
country was inundated with pamphlets on 
both sides of the question. In 1843 corn 
was allowed to bo imported, at a practi- 
cally negligible duty, from Canada, and 
before long it happened that Amer. com 
oamo into England, through Canada, at 
tho same rates. Peel, who was himself 
willing to abandon protection, could not 
hold his ministry together and resigned. 
He was obliged, however, to take office 
again, and in 18 4 6 declared himself a 
convert to Free Trade. A fixed but 
reduced duty was placed on corn for three 
years, after which tho C. L. were to bo 
abolished. The price of corn did not fall 
greatly with tho repeal of the C. L., nor 
did agriculture appear to suffer any great 
loss, while the country prospered iu its 
industries. Towards tho end of the nine- 
teenth century, however, it was felt that 
the; ngric. interests of Great Britain had 
suffered considerably, and a Fair Trado 
party urged that a moderate protection 
should be given to benefit the agric. 
classes. In 1903, at a time when Great 
Britain was suffering from the S. African 

war, a registration duty of Is. per quarter 

was. placed on imported grain and flour, 
but the tax was abolished in the following 
year. In the meantime Joseph Chamber- 
lain brought before tho country his scheme 
of preferential tariff for the colonies, with 
a tax of 2.9. on foreign grain. Owing to 
the unrestricted naval warfare waged by 
Germany during the First World War 
and tho consequent urgency of tho 
question of food production in Great 
Britain, the Brit. Gov. introduced Bills 
which were passed in 1917 and in 1918 in 
the hope of stimulating corn production 
in the United Kingdom. Although these 
were war measures, they remain per- 
manently on tho Statute Book, and their 
ultimate effect on the increased production 
of corn in Groat Britain ,Was practically 
nil. A converse problem, however, arose 
later, for in the seven years immediately 
before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, a world economic problem was the 
disposal at a remunerative price of the 
huge accumulations of wheat in America 
and Australia, In Aug. 1933 an Inter- 
national wheat agreement was concluded 
between the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
and the chief European powers for 
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the quantitative regulation of exportable 
wheat ami its allocation among producers. 
Hut in the crop year 1938-39 world 
supplies exceeded 5,000,000.000 bushels 
for the Urst time in hist., and though the 
1939-40 crop was substantially smaller 
than this record, largely owing to reduced 
acreages sown in the U.S.A. and India, 
the decrease was offset by a heavy carry- 
over, and the net effect of the great sur- 
plus of wheat stocks was the forcing 
down of tlie price below the lowest level 
previously recorded, which was in 1931. 
A world conference was proposed in Jun. 
1939 to consider the problem, hut no 
decision was reached before the Second 
World War broke out later in tho year. 
See articles on Peel, Bright, Cohdrn, 
Chambkhlaix, Free Train?, and Pro- 
tection. Consult tlie text of the O. L. 
in British Statutes (1G vols.), London, 
18812-1900; W. T. Thornton, Historical 
Sum mart/ of the Corn Lavs, 1841; and 
J. S. Nicholson, History of the Corn Laws, 
1904; C. JL Fay, Corn Laws and Social 
England , 1933. 

Corno di Bassetto, see Shaw, George 
Bernard. 

Corno, Mouie, name of tho mf. which 
terminates the Gran Basso Range ill tho 
Apennines, Italy. Height 9580 ft. 

Cornouaille, dist. in Brittany in the 
dept, of Finisttre; the chief tn. is Quimpor. 
It is barren, rocky, and desolate, resemb- 
ling in many features some parts of 
Cornwall in England. 

Corn9, growths caused by the thicken- 
ing of the cuticle, generally on the toes, 
arising from continued pressure over a 
projecting portion of bone. They are 
cither hard and dry when they ore 
situated oxternally. or soft when they 
occur between tho toes, which C. are olten 
very painful. A hard com begins by the 
thickening of tho skin, as the pressure of 
the boot increases so does the irritation 
and thickening until tho core of the corn 
is formed. The treatment of C. consists 
in tho removal of all pressure (such os 
tight or bad -fitting boots), and then to 
pare or tile away the hard skin and 
extract tho root of tho corn. If tho corn 
is very hard it is best, to soak the foot in 
hot water, and apply a solution of 
salicylic acid and collodion for sov. suc- 
cessive days and let it dry. This tends 
to soften tho epidermis, and after a few 
applications tho corn can bo pared away 
when pin cod in hot water, llorsos, as 
well as men, arc subject to C.. usually 
caused by tho animal being badly Hhod 
{see under IIorse — Diseases). 
r Cornu. Maximo (1343 -1901), Fr. 
botanist, who, in 1872, graduated in 
natural science with a thesis, Mono- 
graphic des SaproldgnHes. His books all 
deal with the anatomy, pathology, and 
physiology of plant life. 

Cornu Ammonis, ojd Lat. name for the 
fossil shells well known to us as ammo- 
nites. They received their name from a 
fancied resemblance to the horns sculp- 
tured on the head of Jupiter Ammon. 

Cornu Oopiee, later called Cornucopia, 
a horn of plenty. It Is used os a symbol 
of prosperity. In architecture uud sculp- 


ture the born is often seen placed in the 
hands of Phitua, Fortuna, and others, 
who pour from it abundance of fruits 
or corn. 

Cornude, com. in prov. of Vonetia, 
Italy, 1G m. from Treviso. Fop. 3G00. 

Cornus, chief genus of Corimceae, is 
widely distributed in all lands but 
Australia, and consists of twenty-five 
species of shrubs, trees, and herbs. C. 
sanguined, the common dogwood or 
cornel. is a berry -bearing shrub with 
cynics of white tlowers. it is found in 
England in woods and thickets, especially 
on a, chalk or limestone soil, and its wood 
is used in making small instruments. (J. 
suer i ca, tho dwarf cornel, is a herbaceous 
plant about fi in. high, with few 
flowers. It is a creeping plant growing in 
pastures in .Scotland and Northumberland 
and its berries have tonic qualities. The 
bark of C. fforida, C. sericea , and C. 
circinata aro used in tho U.S.A. as sub- 
stitutes for Peruvian bark. C. canadensis, 
or bunchwood, has large conspicuous 
flowers. C. officinalis is cultivated In 
Japan as a febrifuge. 

Cornutus, L. Annaeus, Stoic philosopher 
of the time of Nero, who exiled him for 
criticising his projected verse chronicle of 
Persian annals. One or his pupils was 
Persius, whose satires he revised. See 
G. Martini, lie L, A rtn go Cornuto . 1925. 

Cornwall, Barry, see Procter. Brian 
Waller. 

Cornwall, Earl of, see Gavehton, Piers. 

Cornwall, S.W. maritime co. of England, 
bounded on tho N. and N.W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. E. by Devonshire, and 
S. and S.W. by the Eng. Channel. The 
Seilly Isles, 24 m. W. of Laud’s End, form 
part of the co. There aro only two 
harbours of any importance on the N. 
coast, one formed by the estuary of the 
Camel, where Padstow is situated, and 
the other being tho bay of St Ives; there 
aro numerous small creeks of little Im- 
portance. lhe coastline on the N. is 
formed of bold and rugged i bffs. and is 
famed for its wild, rocky scenery while 
the S. ctM*>t is still bold and rocky, but in 
a lesser degree, and its headlands are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. Fal- 
mouth hurlmnr, on the B. coast, is one of 
the flnest in Britain. The surface of U. 
is extremely irregular, ami from the 
Tmnn r to Land’s End it is a scries of 
ruggi'd lulls, alternating with wide 
stretches ot moorland. Brown Willy 
(13G8 It.) is tho highest point in the co. 
The chief riv. is the Tanmr; it is tidal, 
an<l navigable for 19 m. The climate is 
mild, particularly in the S., and there the 
vegetation grows in almost tropical 
abundance, fuschias, geraniums, camel- 
lias, myrtles, and hydrangeas of con- 
siderable si/e flourishing in the Pemmuoe 
ami Falmouth diats. during the winter: 
in the Seillv Tales exotics grow in the open, 
and a good supply of early vegetables is 
the result of the development of market- 
gardening. Tho growing of anemones 
alone lias an ann. value of £250,000 
sterling. Fruit-trees, with the exception 
of the apricot, nectarine, and peach, 
thrive successfully. O. ranks high as an 
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agrlc. co.: the soil is rich in most parts, 
the crops plentiful, and very early in some 
localities. Oats form the most important 
grain crop; the green crops include 
swedes, turnips, and mangolds. The 
Cornish broccoli trade was expanded in 
1925 with 1 lh. of Fr RoscofT seed, and 
developed into an industry worth 
£1,250 000 a year by 1930. Numbers of 
cattle and sheep are bred. C. formerly 
obtained much wealth from its mines, 
yielding tin, copper, lead, iron, zinc, 
bismuth, and arsenic. At one time C. 


Lizard dist., and made into ornamental 
objects; it is noted for its beautiful 
colourings. The fisheries of C. are among 
the most important on the S.W. coast, 
and form another industry of the co. 
The chief fishing stations are on Mount’s 
Hay and at St, Ives; mackerel, pilchards, 
and herrings are caught in large quantities. 
20.000 hogsheads of pilchards being taken 
in an average year. In some respects the 
natives resemble the Welsh people, such 
os in their aptitude for oratory and an 
intense love and pride of country. It is a 
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supplied half of the world’s copper, and 
all Britain’s tin. As late as 1913 5000 
tons of tin were produced yearly, but at 
the present day 2000 mines are abandoned 
and only four are working. The decline 
has been caused by the easier worked 
Malayan sources for tho difflculitos of 
extraction in C. are coasiderable, and 
the cost therefore high. Tho rich lodes 
remain, however, and the newly formed 
Cornish Mining Development Association 
has set forth (1948) a plan for development 
which. It is stated, can eventually produce 
tin and by-product metals (arsenic, 
tnngsten, etc.) to an ann. value of 
£3,000.000, providing sufficient capital 
and labour is available. A product also 
of great importance is China clay, the 
centre of this Industry being at St, 
Austell. It Is exported to the pottery 
dlsts. for the manuf. of porcelain and to 
Lancashire for cotton goods. The ser- 
pentine rock is largely quarried in the 


co. full of prehistoric remains. They may 
ho classed as follows: (1) Cromlechs, such 
as Lanyon, Mulfra, and Zennor, these all 
being found in the Land’s End dist. The 
first is high enough for a man to ride 
under. (2) Rough monoliths, found in all 
parts of C. (3) Circles, of which tho prin. 
is that known as the Ilurlers, near Lis- 
keard. (4) Alignments, or avenues of 
stones, a very Interesting example of one 
being that called the Nine Maidens near 
Rt. Columb Major. The anct. remains 
also include hut dwellings, cliff castles, 
and hill castlos. C. possesses many ruined 
castles, such as those at Tintagel and 
Launceston, parts of which date from 
Norman times. Tho co. belongs to the 
W. circuit, and tho assizes are held at 
Bodmin. Tho co. tn. is Truro (nop. 
12,000). C. Is popular with holiday- 
makers and tourists. Area 808,107 ao. 
Pop. 317,900. See R. Polwhele, The 
History of Cornwall , 1816; W. Collins, 
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Rambles beyond Railways , 1851; M. 

Quiller-CoucFi, Cornwall* 8 Wonderland , 
1914; C. B. Vulliamy, Unknown Cornwall , 
1925; A. Mee, Cornwall , 193 ; A. K. 
Hamilton Jenkin, Cornish Miner , 1927. 
Cornwall and its People, 1945. 

Cornwall, co. seat of Stormont co., 
Ontario, at the foot of the long Sault 
Rapids of the R. St. Lawrence, 55 m. S. 
of Ottawa, 67 m. W. of Montreal, on the 
main line of the Canadian National rail- 
ways, and on the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way and Now York Central railroad. 
Situated on the St. Lawrence R. (bridge 
to Now York State), it has unlimited 
cheap hydro-electric power. Has a good 
harbour for lako and riv. traflic. Began 
as tho oo. seat of an agrio. area that 
oxportcd only potash, grain, and maxis 
for sailing ships. To-day it is an in- 
dustrial community, with textile and 
chemical plants, furniture, pulp and 
paper, fibre products, and draperies. It 
is the market centre of a rich mixed 
farmiug and cheesemaking dist. C. was 
founded in 1783 by United Empire 
Loyalists. It was incorporated as a tn. 
In 1848. Almost opposite is the Indian 
vil. of St. RegK *} K ”c. Pop. 15 000. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquess (1 738- 
1805), son of the first Earl C. On leaving 
college ho entered the army, and in 1701 
served a campaign in Germany. In 1762 
be succeeded to the earldom and estates 
of his father. In 1770 lie was made 
governor of the Tower. When tho war 
of Amer. Independence broke out bo 
accompanied his regiment and was 
victorious over Gen. Gates at Camden, 
1780; also over Gen. Greene at Guilford, 
1781; but at Yorktown, Virginia, disaster 
befell him. and the Eng. cause in America 
was completely overthrown. Ho escaped 
censure owing to the great esteem in which 
the king held him, and in 1786 he was 
appointed governor-general of India, and 
while there made many reforms, but on 
account of differences with Tippoo Sahib 
his plans were much Interrupted. Tn 
1791 ho captured Bangalore, and after 
having concluded a treaty with Tippoo 
Sahib ne returned to England In 1703. He 
was then raised to tho rank of marquess, 
and in 1798 was appointed to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, where ho succeeded in 
subduing tho rebellion of 1798, showing 
much integrity and wisdom in his method 
of obtaining peace. In 1801 he was re- 
placed by Lord Hardwicke. In 1802 ho 
negotiated tho peace of Amiens. In 1805 
he was sent to India as governor-general 
In the place of Lord Wellesley, but upon 
arrival at Calcutta his health had already 
broken down, and on the way up country, 
to take command of the troops, he died 
at Ghazipur. See W. Seton-Karr, 
Cornwallis , 1 890. 

Cornwallis, Sir William (1744-1819), 
admiral, was tho younger son of Charles, 
first Earl C. He entered the navy in 
1755, and in 1758 served at Loxdsbourg, 
in 1759 at tho battle of Quibcron Bay, and 
for his services was made commander in 
1762. He was afterwards engaged in the 
actions off Grenada (1779), St. Kitts 
(1782), and Dominica (1782). He was 


made rear-admiral In 1793, vice-admiral in 
1794, and admiral in 1799. In 1795 ho 
encountered a Fr. force far greater in 
numbers than his own, but safely escaped, 
and he commanded the Channel fleet In 
1 80 1 and from 1 803 to 1 806. See C. F. M. 
Cornwallis- West, Life and Letters of 
A dm iral Cornwallis , 1927. 

Cornwell, John Travers (1899-1918), 
boy naval hero of tho First World War 
who, at tho battle of Jutland, stayed 
alone at his post on tho Chester , though 
mortally wounded. Ho was awarded 
the V.C. posthumously. 

Coro, tn. in Venezuela, S. America, cap. 
of the stato of Falc6n, about 210 m. 
W.N.W. of Caracas. It was founded in 
1527, anrl was the cap. of the Sp. prov. 
from that date until 1578. Pop. 10,930, 
of whom many are Indians and mestizos. 
It. has much declined since Caracas was 
made the cap. Its port is La Vela, which 
exports coffee and hides. Pop. 15,000. 

Corocoro, tn. and mining centre in tho 
dept, of La Pnz, Bolivia. Copper ore is 
the chief product of the mines, and it is 
exported from Mollcndo. Pop. 3000. 

Corolla (from Lat. corona , a wreath or 
crown), inner whorl of floral en- 
velopes which surround and protect tho 
essential organs of the flower. Tho C. is 
made up of petals which are usually 
brightly coloured and often scented, in 
order to attract insects for the purpose of 
pollinating the flower. Another function 
of the petals together with tho sopals Is to 
protect tho stamens and pistil when tho 
flower Is in bud, and in some cases from 
rain, etc., by closing when tho sun goes 
in. When the petals are free from one 
another, os in buttercups, the flower is 
said to be polypotalous; it is gamopetalous 
when they are joined to form a tube or 
cuyi as in primroses. A flower is dis- 
tinguished as hypogynous, perigynous, or 
epigynous, according as the base of the 
petals are Inserted below, on a level with, 
or above the ovary, as in buttercup, rose, 
snowdrop, respectively. In mimv flowers, 
e.g. daffodil, there is no distinction be- 
tween two floral envelopes, but the calyx 
and C. together form the perianth; In 
other cases there is calyx cnly, and C. is 
missing, e.g. meadow-rue. When all the 
petals are aliko the flower is said to be 
regular, as in lily, otherwise it is irregular, 
ns in orchid, pea, etc. Of irregular 
flowers tho two best-known types of C. 
are tho bi-labiate or two-lipped, as In the 
dead -nettle family, and the Hgulato or 
strap-shaped, which occurs In the outer 
florets of the daisy. In some cases the 
C. Is fugacious, i.e . it falls off as soon as it 
is gathered, as in flax; in a few cases it is 
persistent and remains in a withered 
condition round tho fruit; this occurs in 
campanula. 

Corollary, in mathematics. Is 9 pro- 
position vvni- I follows another proposition 
as a ronsequi .ice, and therefore does not 
require any separate demonstration. 

Coromandel, name of tho oldest gold 
field in New Zealand. It is the centre ot 
the gold-mining and kauri timber dlst. on 
the C. (Colville) peninsula. It was dis- 
covered in 1852. Pop. 2000. 
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Coromandel Coast, name given to E. 
coast of India, between Cape Calimere 
and the mouth of Klstna R. 

Coron, or Koroni, seaport and fortress 
of Greece in Messeuia, situated on the W. 
coast of the gulf of Kalamata, near the 
site of the and. Colonides. The industry 
of tlie tn. is silk manuf. Pop. 2700. 

Corona: 1. In botany, the crown at the 
mouth of the tube formed by the perianth 
(petals and sepals) in the genus Narcissus. 
2. In architectur9, the lower part or 
drip of a cornice which projects for some 
distance in order to carry off the rain. 


Coronado, Francisco V&squez de (1500- 
1645), Sp. explorer of the S.W. of the 
U.S.A.; appointed in 1539 governor of 
New Galicia; set out in 1540 to discover 
the ‘seven cities of Cibola.* He explored 
E. Arizona, the Rio Grande, and Kansas. 
See G. P. Winship, The Coronado Expedi- 
tion. 1 890. 

Coronation (Bat. coronare , to crown), 
ceremony of crowning the sovereign of a 
country. Tho practioe of placing a crown 
on tho head of a new sovereign dates from 
early times, as we read in tho O.T. that, 
Solomon was crownod. The kings of 
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The term is also used of the crown or 
circlet, suspended from tho roof of a 
church to hold tapers, which are lighted 
on solemn occasions. 3. In astronomy, 
see Sun. 

Corona Borealis and Australis, N. 
Crown and S. Crown. The first is a N. 
constellation, found in Aratus, who says 
it was formed by lioechus in memory of 
Ariadne. It is situnted between Bootes 
and Hercules, and llie bright star of its 
cluster (marked «) may bo seen about an 
hour E. of Arcturus, and about eight 
degrees nearer to the polo. N. Coro me 
was the first nova to he observed with tho 
spectroscope (1806). C. Australis is a 
small* S. constellation, first found in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue. It is situated be* 
tween the front legs of Centaurus. 

Coronach, name applied to a dirge 
which in years past was sung at funerals 
In Ireland. In the highlands of Scot- 
land the singing of this dirge was called 
keening (as also in Ireland), but it is some- 
times played on the bagpipes. 


Israel and Judah were usually anointed 
with oil by tho high priest, by which act 
thoy were consecrated to tho service of 
God. This anointing with oil still forms 
part of the C. service of a Brit, sovereign. 
It probably resembles tho hallowing of 
kings mentioned in the Ajwlo-Saxan 
Chronicle , and its form is In all essontials 
that used since tho time of Richard I*, 
though, of course, the service has been 
modified from tune to tiifte. Tho C. of 
the Brit, sovereign takes place in West- 
minster Abbey. The an$t. C. chair is 
carefully preserved, and has been used 
at tho C. of Eng. kings and queens since 
the time of Edward I. Under the throne 
rests tho Stone of Dentin v (Lia Fail), 
which, according to tradition, was the 
pillow of Jacob, and was, in the fifth 
century b.o., carried to Ireland and thence 
to Scotland. It was brought to England 
by Edward I. as a symbol of his conquest 
or Scotland, for on that stone the Scottish 
kings had always been crowned. The 
service is read by the archbishop of 
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Canterbury, after which the sovereign 
takes his C. oath. The oath in the Eng 1 , 
service hae always been very explicit, In 
this way differing from that of other 
European countries. After the revolution 
of 1688 the Brit, sovereign had to promise 
to maintain ‘the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 
testant reformed religion as it is estab. by 
law.’ Special clauses wore here added 
which were particularly obnoxious to the 
Rom. Catholic subjects in the United 
Kingdom. By an Act of Parliament in 
1910 the oath was altered, and the ob- 
jectionable phrases omitted. After the 
oath has been taken the sovereign is 
seated in the anct. C. chair above men- 
tioned, and is anointed, on the head, 
breast, and palms of the hands, with holy 
oil from the ampulla. Next follows the 
investiture, when the sovereign dons the 
colotrium sindonis, a white silk shirt, and 
is girt with a sword. The orb and the 
ring are also delivered to him, after which 
he is crowned by the archbishop. The 
sovereign then goes back to his throne, 
and receives the homage of the peers. It 
was formerly tlie custom for the consort 
of the sovereign ho crowned some 
months after the formal C., but at recent 
Cs. in England the consort was anointed 
and crowned after the acts of homage had 
been paid. The king and queen finally 
received the holy communion. In early 
times in Europe a king or queon was not 
rocognisod until the C. had taken place. 
Now the reign dates from the accession 
and not from the C., which is usually de- 
layed for some months after the death of 
the late sovereign. Consult L. G. \V. 
Legg, English Coronation Records, 1901; 
II. Thurston, Coronation Ceremonial, 
1911; P. E. Schramm, The History of 
English Coronations (trans.), 1037. 

Coronation Gulf, arm of the Arctic 
Ocean, the extreme N. point- of Canada. 
It was discovered by Sir John Franklin 
(1786-1847), the Arctic explorer. 

Coronation Scot, Brit, steam locomo- 
tive, built In Scotland for the coronation 
celebrations of Edward VIII. (which did 
not take place). Incorporating tho latest- 
developments in streamlining. Achieved 
a maximum speed of 127 m.p.li. on a 
journey the average speed of which was 61 
m.p.h. It was sent for propaganda and 
exhibition purposes to the 1J.S.A. in 194 v, 
and presented to the Amor. Gov. in 
celebration of the armistice. 

Coronea, anct. tn. in Bowlin. in Greece, 
and situated to the W. of Lake Copals. 
The Boeotians conquered the Athenians 
here in 447 b.o., and tho Spartans defeated 
the Thebans and their allies in 394. 

Coronel, Battle of, naval battle in the 
First World War fought oil Nov. 1, 1914, 
off Coronol on tho ooa-st of Chile, botweon 
Rear-Adm. Cradoek’s squadron com- 
prising tho armoured cruisers Good Hove 
and Monmouth , the light- cruiser Glasgow, 
and tho converted merchantman Otranto, 
and a Oer. squadron commanded by Adin. 
von Spee consisting of tho armoured 
cruisers Schamhorsl nud Guciscnau, and 
the light cruisers Leipzig and Dresden, 
Tho Brit, ships were old and their arma- 


ment immensely inferior to that of the 
Gor. cruisers. The flagship Good Hope 
carried two 9 -2 -In. guns, bnt for the rest 
only 6-in. guns were carried. The Gere, 
mounted a broadside of no fewer than 
sixteen 8-2-in. guns. The result was never 
in doubt, and the Good Hope and Mon- 
mouth, after a gallant fight against odds, 
were sunk, the Brit, loss being 1400 men. 
The other two boats escaped, the Glasgow 
eventually taking part in the battle of the 
Falkland Is. in which Adm. <Cradock’s 
defeat and death were completely 
avenged. 

Coronella, genus of ophidians inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, and America. All are 
harmless, C. Imvis (or austriaca), a species 
found In Britain, is called the smooth 
snake. It is about 2 ft. In length, feeds 
on lizards and mice, and Is viviparous. 

Coroner. The office of O. is one of 
considerable antiquity. The Mirror of 
Justice Is oit-ed by Coko to show that the 
office existed as early as the reign of 
Alfred. But there is no satisfactory 
evidence to establish an earlier period 
than that of Richard I. The name of O. 
is said by Lord Coke to be derived from 
Lat. corona (a crown), from the fact that 
tho C.’s office had principally to do with 
pleas of the crown. In this general sense 
the lord chief justice Is by virtue of his 
office supremo O. for England, with power 
to hold an inquest in any part of the 
kingdom. But the officers now usually 
understood by t-his term are the co. Os., 
although the Coroners Act, 1887, which 
re -stated the qualifications of a C., ex- 
pressly saved the powers of ex officio Cs. 
Tn early times the office of C. appears to 
have been one of great estimation; for by 
statutes of the reign -of Edward I. and 
Edward III., they are required to be 
knights, or ‘of tho most meet and most 
lawful men of the county.’ Before the 
Coroners Amendment Act there was a 
proprietary qualification, the idea being 
that the C. mould have sufficient where- 
with to answer to the people for his short- 
comings. Tho property qualification is 
now practically dispensed with, as the 
Coroners Act of 1887 has in effect left the 
co. to pay any penalties incurred by theC. 
A C. must bo a barrister, solicitor, or 
qualified medical practitioner of not loss 
than five roars’ standing in his profession. 
Tho C. formerly had jurisdiction of a very 
comprehensive nature, embracing in- 
quiries us to sudden death, treasure trove, 
wreck, whales, sturgeon, and doodAnds 
(proceeds of sale of a porronal chattel 
which had caused the death of any person 
ordered to be paid to charity). The 
Coroners Act. 1887. put an end to all 
these duties oxoent tne function of holding 
Inquests super visum corporis, and as to 
sudden death and treasure trove The 
prin. duty of a C. is, with the assistance 
of a jury composed of at least twelve men 
and not more than twonty-three, to 
Inquire into the deaths of persons who 
have died suddenly by violence, under 
suspicious circumstances. In prison or at 
the hands of the hangman. C. Cs. are 
elected for life; but if they accept any 
office incompatible with their duties, such 
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as that of sheriff or alderman, or become 
Incapacitated, they may be removed by 
means of the writ de coronatore exonerando ; 
and a C. guilty of extortion, corruption, 
or wilful neglect of duty, is, by an Act of 
George Il.'e reign, not only punishable 
as for misdemeanour, but also incapable 
of ever again actinar as a C. The lord 
chancellor has power independently of 
the above Act, to remove Cs. for neglect 
of duty, npon petition presented by the 
freeholder of the co. A C. can enforce a 
post-mortem examination of the body and 
summon medical or other witnesses. Ho 
may also order exhumation, but would 
generally, in cases of doubt, first obtain 
the order of the home secretary. The C. 
must, but the jury need not, view the 
body. If the C.'s jury find a verdict of 
murder or manslaughter, the C. can 
commit the accused for trial, and, in man- 
slaughter, admit him to bail. The verdict 
of the jury must be that of twelve at 
least. Under an Act of 1926, if the C. 
leurns, before the verdict, that some per- 
son has been charged with murder, man- 
slaughter. or infanticide, he must adjourn 
the inquest until the criminal proceedings 
are concluded. In consequence the C has 
virtually ceased to exercise the function 
of committing persons for trial. Even if 
the justices decline to commit for trial, 
the prisoner is not generally tried on tho 
C.'s inquisition. Under a local Act the 
C. of the City of London is empowered to 
hold an inquiry into the outbreak of fires, 
which inquiry may eventuate in o verdict 
of arson. A departmental committee 
appointed in 1936 to inquire into the law 
concerning C.s reported that their juris- 
diction should be limited to investigation 
of how, when, and where death occurred; 
that a C- should not have power to commit 
a person for trial on a charge of murder, 
manslaughter, or infanticide; that Cs.* 
courts should be prohibited from passing 
censure; and that only barristers should 
be appointed to the office. Under the 
London Government Act, 1939, a C. for 
the co., or his deputy, is disqualified for 
being elected or being a member of the 
co. council. 

Coronet, inferior crown worn by the 
nobility. In England they were in use 
In the reign of Edward TIL, but tho 
different forms given to the Cs. of tho 
various orders of the peerage are of later 
date, as is also the use of the crimson 
velvet cap, lined with ermine and sur- 
mounted by a gold tassel, now worn 
within the C. Barons first wore Cs. in 
the reign of Charles II. They are worn 
by peers on the occasion of a state cere- 
mony, such as the coronation of a king. 
In 1665 permission was granted by 
Charles II. to the peers of Scotland and 
Ireland to use similar Cs. to those worn 
by Eng. peers. The following are tho 
different forms that are used throughout 
Great Britain: the C. of the Prince of 
Wales differs from the royal crown only 
by the absence of one arch. The C. of 
the other princes, sons 6f the king, have 
no arches. The C. of a duke bears over 
the rim of gold eight strawberry loaves. 
A marquess lias four strawberry leaves, 


alternating with as many pearls upon 
short points. A n earl's C. has eight points 
of a greater height, with a pearl on each, 
alternating with as many strawberry 
leaves on the rim below. A viscount's C. 
has Bixteen pearls set on the rim Itself, 
while a baron has six in the same position. 
The pearls, so named are made of silver. 
No peer, unless of royal family, may have 
his C. adorned with jewels. The Cs. of 
foreign nobility have no caps, and aro 
used only in blazonry. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille (1790- 
1875), Fr. landscape painter, b. in Paris. 
According to his father’s wishes, he 
became an assistant in a Paris drapery 
business, but, after having served an 
apprenticeship of seven years, he resolved 
to become a painter. He first studied art. 
with Miehallon, on whose death he passed 
into the atelier of Victor Bertin. Tn 1825 
he went to Italy, where he stayed for two 
years, studying the old masters and feed- 
ing his imagination upon the beautiful 
scenery that surrounded him. In 1827 
he exhibited two It. landscapes at tho 
salon, ‘Vue prise A Narni,’ and 'Cain- 
pagne de Romo.’ He then settled in 
Paris, though he again travelled in Italy, 
in 1835 and 1843, as well as in England 
and Switzerland. In 1 833 ho won a medal 
of the second class, and in 1855 and 1857 
medals of the first class. He received 
the cross of the Legion of Honour in 1846, 
and was promoted officer in 1857. C.’s 
genius was not early recognised, and ho 
made IiIh way slowly, but in later life 
wealth and honour were heaped upon him. 
In 1874 his admiring, almost worshipping 
friends, hurt by tho indifference of the 
Salon gave him a gqjd modal. His pic- 
tures were sold at a very high price, but 
C. was indifferent to money. 4 Ilagar in 
the Wilderness* and ‘Uante* he never 
parted with, refusing all offers for them. 
He was a gentle, kind-hearted man, very 
generous to his friends, and devoted to 
his mother and sister. He never married. 
C.’s early work is clearly Influenced by his 
classical studies. Ho showed an extra- 
ordinary technical ability; his drawing is 
very careful and detailed, and bis execu- 
tion somewhat precise and severe. He 
peopled his landscapes with nymphs and 
goddesses. It was not till about 1843, 
arter his return from his second visit to 
Ttaly, that he began to assert his full in- 
dividuality. Following the example of 
Gonstablo and other Eng. pointers, he 
worked out of doors, choosing for his 
main sketching ground Barbizon, In the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and the valley 
of the Seine. He interpreted nature in 
her tender, elusive moods, on a hazy 
spring morning or a shadowy night. He 
was fond of painting mists, and his colours 
are of the most delicate shades of greys 
and greens. Some critics have objected 
that he did not paint in nature's blemishes. 
His pictures are imaginative visions of 
‘the light that nover was, on sea or land.' 
Among his masterpieces are 4 Danse do 
Nymphes.’ 4 0rph6e,’ ’Paysage,' 'Mac- 
beth,* ‘Joueur de fifite,* *Hom6re et les 
bergers,* 'Les Bficherons,* 'Etotle du 
Boir,’ 'Effet de matin,' 'Plalsirs du Soir,' 
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and 'ISaptdmo do JAsus-Christ.* Sec 
A. A. P. C. Blanc, Lea Artistes de mon 
temps, 1876; G. Gcffroy and A. Alexandre, 
Corot and Millet , 1902; E. Meyuell, Corot 
and his Friends , 1908; also lives by A. 
Michel, 1905; M. Lafargue, 1925; C. 
Manclair, 1930; P. Jamot, 1936. 

Corowa, tn. on the N. bank of the 
Murray, New S. Wales, Australia. There 
are lead mines in the neighbourhood, and 
tho tn. is noted for its butter, wine, and 
dried fruits. Pop. 2500. 

Corozal, tn. in Bolivar, Colombia, 75 m. 
from Cartagona. There is an active 
trade in cattle, tobacco, and straw mats. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Corporal, in tho Brit. Army, a non- 
commissioned officer ranking below a 
sergeant. The derivation of tho word is 
somewhat doubtful, but similar terms are 
in use by other countries for non-com- 
missioned officers of corresponding rank, 
as caporal in France, and caporale in 
Italy. A C. is distinguished by wearing 
two chevrons on both sleeves. While ho 
has certain advantages, and on occasion 
may be given the command of a small 
number of C. usually takes his 

place in tho ranks os a private during 
parade. In the household cavalry there 
is a O. of horse, the equivalent of the 
sergeant elsewhere; while In the navy the 
term ship's G. Is applied to a petty officer 
who takes orders from the master-at-arms. 

Corporal, namo of tho linen cloth used 
in the Horn. Catholic and tho Anglican 
churches to cover the sacred elements of 
the eucliarist. There are generally two 
In use. one spread on the altar for the 
vessels to stand on, and tho other is used 
to cover over the chalice. 

Corporal Punishment, sec Flogging. 

Corporation. A C. is an association of 
individuals which by a legal Action is 
regarded as a single person. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a C. is ex- 
pressed in the maxim that a C. can never 
die, and consequently tho death or change 
of tho persons who administer tho cor- 
porate property has no effect upon tho 
ownership, which subsists in tho artificial 
person or legal entity of the C. The 
notion of a C., together with its various 
corporate attributes, is a conception 
borrowed from the Ilom. legal Idea of a 
collegium , having a right of universal or 
perpetual succession. In the Eng. system 
Cb. are said to be either solo or aggregate. 
The best examples of Cs. sole are the king 
and a parson. A C. sole implies a suc- 
cession of single persons occupying a 
particular office, each assuming tho rights 
and powers of his predecessor. The 
conception of a C. Hole appears to be quite 
indigenous to Eng. law. The constitu- 
tional dogma that tho king cannot die Is 
supposed to have originated In turbulent 
times, when it was desirable to make an 
impression on superstitious minds. A C. 
aggregate is defined by Blaokstone to bo 
one which consists of many persons united 
in one society: henco many writers con- 
sider Cs. aggregate to be tho only true 
form of C. Illustrations are the mayor 
and commonalty of a city or tn. {see under 
Borough), now called a municipal G. 


Gs. are also classified os eccles. and lay. 
Illustrations of tho former are bishops, 
deans, and chapters. The latter are 
divisible into civil, or such as exist for 
temporal purposes, and eleemosynary, or 
such as are constituted for tho perpetual 
distribution of alms, e.g. hospitals sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 
Modern writers frequently classify Cs. 
into eccles., municipal, trading, charitable, 
and educational. Lay Cs. may also be 
divided into privileged , i.e . endowed by 
the law with special powers in excess of 
the ordinary law for tlie purpose of carry- 
ing out some work to the public advan- 
tage, c.g. chartered oompanios; and 
unprivileged, the most common examples 
being registered joint-stock companies. 
These latter entities are assimilated rather 
to ordinary partnerships in many respects. 
A C. can only be created by the king or an 
Act of Parliament; but when any such 
body has existed from time beyond legal 
memory {i.e. tho death of Richard I., 
1199), it Is presumed to have originated 
In one of these vrays. The essential 
characteristics of a O. are the use of a 
common seal, tho power of making by- 
laws. the capability of suing and being 
sued in its corporate name as a single 
person (so that tho C. as an entity is 
responsible for tho acts, contracts, and 
defaults of its members), tho power of the 
majority to bind the C., and the power at 
common law to acquire and hold land. 
The power to hold land is. however, 
rest rie ted by tho Mortmain Acts, which 
make it necessary for a C. to obtain the 
licence of the Crown boforo it can acquire 
land for any purpose. Tho dissolution of 
a C. may be effected by a surrender to the 
Crown, whore all tho members concur. 
See also Borough. 

In the U.S.A. C. is the equivalent of the 
Eng. joint-stock company. See Company. 

Corporation Duty, duty of 5 per cent 
levied by th'* Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885, on the ann. value ol income or 
profits accruing to a corporation (g.v.) 
from all its real and personal property. 
This duty is a substitute for death duty, 
which a corporation escapes inasmuch as 
by a legal maxim it can never die, even 
though tho physical persons composing it 
may. But a corporation is liable to pay suc- 
cession duty on realty acquired under a will, 
ami legacy duty on a gift of personalty. 

Corporation Profits Tax is the name 
given to a tax which was first imposed in 
the budget of 19*20-21. It imposed a 
tax of is. in the pound on tho profits of 
limited liability companies. The not 
proceeds from this tax for the year 1928- 
19*29 amounted to £817.129. 

Corporative State, state whose polity is 
characterised by a political organisation 
in the nature of an industrial parliament 
instead of \ chamber of deputies. This 
political ma* ‘.inery was gradually evolved 
in Italy by the Fascist gov. of that 
country. In 1934 a National Council of 
Corporations was constituted, consisting 
of representatives of all the chief trades, 
while the governing body of each in- 
dividual corporation included repre- 
sentatives of the state administration and 
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of the Fascist party. Its salient fcaturo 
was the equal proportion of representa- 
tives of capital and labour for 'each 
section of a corporation, together with an 
additional element of technical experts. 
The name corporation was that originally 
applied to the Fascist trade unions which 
were designed to replace the old labour 
unions or confederations. In 1938 the 
Grand Fascist Connell resolved to replace 
the then existing chamber of deputies by 
a new chamber of the Fasci and corpora- 
tions as the legislative and representative 
organ of the state. The new council was 
to be formed by a combination of the 
National Council of the Fascist party and 
the National Council of Corporations, and 
in 1938 the new chamber thus formed 
entirely replaced the old pari, system. 
When Franco defeated the republicans in 
Spain he set up a C. S. on the It. model. 

Corps, Army, signifies the organisation 
of a number of combatant troops under 
one commander, and consisting of diva. of 
infantry, each supplemented by a number 
of brigades of cavalry and batteries of 
artillery (armoured car units would now 
take the place of cavalry for the most 
part). As such it was abolished in the 
Brit. Army in 190G, but restored in the 
First World W ar. It comprised not fewer 
than 60,000 men. 

Corps of Royal Engineers, sec Engi- 
neers. 

Corpulency, sec Obesity. 

Corpus Christi, one of the prin. feasts in 
the Rom. Catholic Church : founded by 
Pope Crban IV. in 1264 in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The festival is kept 
on the first Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

Corpus Christi: 1. Thriving city and sea- 
port, cap. of Neuces oo., Texas. U.S.A., 
on C. C. Ray, 192 m. W.8.W. of Galveston. 
Much cotton is grown ^n the vicinity and 
it if), a popular resort of visitors. It lias 
extensive trade in fish, oysters, turtles, 
canned food, and fruit. Pop. 57.300. 
2. Lagoon in the gulf of Mexico between 
the is. of Mustang and coast of Texas. 

Corpus Christi College: 1. One of the 
colleges of Cambridge Univ., founded in 
1352 by the brethren of two guilds of 
C, C. and the Virgin Mary in Cambridge, 
for the piu’posc of educating clergy to 
take the place of those who had died dur- 
ing the plague. Henry, duke of Lan- 
caster, alderman of these guilds, procured 
a royal charter for ratifying the endow- 
ment. The college was also known as 
St. Benet (Benedict) from a neighbouring 
church of that name, at which the fellows 
worshipped. In 1578 .Sir Nicholas Bacon 
added a chapel to the building, and 
Archbishop Parker bequeathed to it his 
valuable manuscript library- Christopher 
Marlowe and John Fletcher, the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, were members of the 
college. 2. One of the smaller colleges of 
Oxford Univ. It was founded in 1516 by 
Hlohord Fox, bishop of Winchester, and 
lord privy seal, for a president, twenty 
fellows, twenty scholars, and two chap- 
lains. The main buildings consist of the 
quadrangle, hall, chapel, and library. In 
U06 Dr. Turner erected an additional 
building overlooking Christ Church walks. 


C. C. was the first- college in Oxford to 
throw open its professorial lectures to all 
members of the univ., and the tirst to 
establish an endowed chair of Uk. It has 
numbered among its scholars Nicholas 
I 'dull. Hooker, John Keble, and Thomas 
Day. 

Corpuscles, Red and White, see under 
Blood. 

Corpus Delicti (Lat., body of the 
offence), in the Soots criminal law means 
the substance of the crime or oilence 
alleged, together with the attendant cir- 
cumstances, ns specified in the libel (the 
summons containing the prosecution’s 
allegations). The ( D. must be satis - 
tactorily proved before a conviction can 
be obtained. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, litorally a body of 
civil law, a term denoting the main body 
of Rom. law, at the time of tbe Emperor 
Justinian, incorporated in tbe Codex, 
Pandect or Digest, Institutes, &m\ Soveller. 

Correggio, tn. in a fertile plain, prov. ol 
Reggio ncir Emilia, Italy. 1 1 in. N.E. of 
Reggio. Hero Antonio Allegri, surnamed 
C.. was born and died. Pop. 19.100. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da (c. 1494- 
1534), It. painter, surnamed C. from the 
place of bis birth, a small In. near Modena. 
Nothing very definite- is known about bis 
life. Vasari and contemporary historians 
record that he lived and died in poverty, 
but from existing documents it appears 
that be received a high price for bis 
pictures, ami that his relatives were 
tradespeople in comfortable circum- 
stances. it is quite uncertain who was 
his first teacher. Ho is said to have 
studied under Francesco BJnnchi- Ferrari 
at Modena, but Ins Airly work shown no 
lescmblanee to that of this artist; Giam- 
battista, Lombardi, Audrea Mantegna, 
and Ids uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, a local 
painter of lit-tlo note, have also been 
named. Lombardi was liea-d of the 
academy at Correggio, and very probably 
taught him anatomy. In his treatment 
of mythological subjects, and in his flguros 
of children, he clearly shows the Influence 
of Mantegna. G.’s figures of children 
have never been surpassed. In writing 
of them, Annibale Ca raced said: ‘Every- 
thing that I seo astonishes me, particularly 
the colouring and beauty of the children, 
who live, breathe, and smile with so much 
sweetness and vivacity. * Traces of the 
influence of Raphael and of Leonardo da 
Vinci may also ho found in C.’s work, but 
at the same time his style is peculiarly his 
own. It is remarkable for chiaroscuro. 
The lights and shades Imperceptibly glide 
into one another, and his Exquisite, deli- 
cate colours attain perfection. In 1 518 C. 
was engaged on frescoes for- the Camera di 
San Paolo (the chamber of the abbess) tp 
the monastery' of H. Ludovico at Parma. 
There he also executed frescoes for the 
cupola of Sail Giovanni, and his ‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin’ for the cathedral 
excited the highest praise from Titian. I n 
1530 he returned to Correggio, where 
he lived till his death. He had early 
attracted the attention of Lady Veronica 
Gambara, and still retained her patronage. 
C. devoted himself to mythological and 
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sacred subjects. The frescoes at Parma 
(1518) represent Diana, drawn in a car by 
white stags, with cupids peering through 
vines. Other mythological pieces are 
‘Mercury teaching Oupid to read,* in 
the National Gallery, London: ‘Jupiter 
and Antiope,* in tho Louvre; and ‘ Danao/ 
in ltoino. Among his sacred pictures are 
the famous ‘Notte’ 0529), a beautiful 
picture of the nativity in the Dresden 
Gallery; ‘Ecco Homo,* in the National 
Gallery; and ‘The Marriage of St. 
Catherine,’ in the Louvre. II is greatest 
i'roseo work is, perhaps, that in the cupola 
of tho cuthedral at Parma, already men- 
tioned. The Madonna,, surrounded by a 
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host of singing and adoring angels, goes 
forward to meet her sou, Christ. Tho 
1 rescues In tho cupola of San Giovanni 
show Christ in the clouds, with II is twelve 
apostles seated below. See C. Hied, 
Antonio Allegri * da Correggio, 189(3; 
H. Thodo, ‘Correggio’ in KunatU r-Mono - 
graphic j, 1898; S. Briuton, ('orreggio, 
1900; T. Sturge Moore. Correggio, 1906; 
and P. Hoi, II Correggio , 1921. 

Correlation of Organs, interdependence 
which appears *to exist between certain 
structures in an organism, Instances are 
given in the works of Cuvier, Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Charles Darwin, 
and others, but the laws governing them 
are still obscure. Hairless dogs have im- 
perfect teeth, and pigeons with short beaks 
have small feet. Sometimes the correla- 
tion seems particularly whimsical# as in 
the case of mrile white c&ts with blue eyes, 
whioh are generally deaf. The only 
generalisation possible is the rule that 
certain structures are so intimately asso- 
ciated that variation in ouo is always 
oooompanied by variation in the other. 

Correspondence Classes. Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle in 1878 
Inaugurated a system of education by C., 


exercises being sent out to pupils residing 
in all parts of the U.S.A., the work being 
sont back.to tutors for correction, and the 
corrocted exercises and explanations re- 
turned to the pupils. Britain has 
adopted the same system in connection 
with univ. extension organisation. See 
Ciiattauqua Institution. The Univ. 
Correspondence College is one of tho chief 
institutions of the kind; it prepares pupils 
for London Univ. examinations, and 
degrees may be obtained through prepara- 
tion by C. alone. The college magazine, 
pub. weekly, is The University Corre- 
spondent. Text-books are pub. in con- 
nection with the C. C. by the Univ. 
Tutorial l’ross. 

Correspondence Schools. In 185& 
Charles Toussuint, a Frenchman, and 
Gustav Langenscheidt, a Ger., founded a 
school for teaching foreign languages by 
correspondence. Later, with the popu- 
larisation of Univ. Extension lectures, 
C. 8. became numerous, especially in the 
U.S.A. In America in 1873 tho Society 
to Encourage Studies at Home was 
formed, aud in 1875 a Correspondence 
Univ. was started ‘to supplement the 
work of other educational institutions by 
instructing persons who from any cause 
wort' unable to attend them.’ About 
1880 Thomas J. Foster, an Amor., started 
a column in his paper. The Minina 
Herald , Often to questions and answore on 
milling problems. He then prepared a 
course on the subject of coal-mining and 
later the International Correspondence 
Schools of Sc v. triton. Pennsylvania, were 
formed. In England C. S. are held to 
help students through qualifying examina- 
tions such as the matriculation and 
general schools examinations. There are 
also a number of commercial C. S. that 
offer courses in accountancy, journalism, 
commercial art, etc. Similar commercial 
C. S. exist also in the U.S.A. In Canada, 
owing to vast tracts of sparsely inhabited 
country, ed> r ation is carried on to a 
largo extent by correspondence. The 
educational authorities of Toronto 
issue courses of instruction in the usual 
secondary school subjects. 

Correze, dept, of a. Central France, 
part of the old prov. of Limousin. The 
surface forms a hilly tableland, especially 
in the N.E. dist., whioh is broken up by 
various fertile riv. valleys. The chief 
rivs. arc tho Dordogne, Vezdre, and Cor- 
reze. Tho climate is generally cold and 
damp, hut milder in the S.W. valleys. 
Wine of medium quality is produced from 
tho vineyards in the dlsts. around Brive. 
Sheep, pigs, and goats are extensively 
roared, and poultry farming and oheese 
mo king form an industry to many of the 
iuhah. The mineral products include 
slate, coal, iron, stone, and alabaster. 
Tho most important industry of C. is that 
of the maiiLf. of fire-arms at Tulle, the 
cap. of the prov. There are also flour 
mills, breweries, oil, and dye-works. The 
dept, is divided into the two orrons., of 
Tulle and Brive, and the means of com- 
munication are by the Orleans railway 
aud the Dordogne, which is navigable. 
Pop. 284,000. 
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Corrib, Lough, lake in W. Ireland, in 
the cop. of Galway and Mayo. It is the 
second largest in Ireland, being 27 in. in 
length, with an extreme breadth of 7 m. 
It is very shallow, and contains about 300 
is.; its outline is very irregular, and ft is 
drained by the R. Corrib into Galway 
Bay. It is connected on its N. sldo with 
Lough Mask, by means of a partly under- 
ground channel. 

Corrichie Moor, on the borders of Kin- 
cardine and Aberdeen shires, in the par. 
of Banchory Ternan, about 15 m. from 
Aberdeen. In Oct. 1562, the earl of 
Huntly was hero defeated by Queen 
Mary’s soldiers, under the command of 
her half-brother, the earl of Moray. 

Corridor (Fr. corridor , from It. corri- 
dore\ Lat. corridorium, from currere , to 
run) gallery or passage in a large building, 
such as a palace, hotel, or hospital, on to 
which many different apartments open. 

Corrie, see Cirque. 

Corrientes: 1. Prov. of the Argentine 
republic, bounded on the W. by the 
Parand and on the K. by the Uruguay Rs. 
The N. dist. is low and marshy, but the H. 
is fertile with some forests. The chief 
industries are connected with cattle 
rearing, maize, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
fruits, especially oranges, sugar, and 
timber. Its prin. riv. is the C., 120 m. 
long. Area 34,325 sq. m. Pop. (1914) 
347,000; (1945) 1,382,000. 2. Cap. of the 

above prov. on the E. bank of the 
Parand. below the confluence of this riv. 
and the Uruguay, some 300 m. N. of 
Buenos Aires. It is surrounded by orange 
groves and trades in bides, mat6, cotton, 
wool, sugar, and tobacco. Cattle, sheep, 
and horse rearing and shipbuilding are 
carried on. Pop. 65,000. 3. Cape in the 

prov. of Buenos Aires, Argentina, the 
end of the Tandil Sierra. 

Corrie vreohan (Gadlic, Breean’s cauld- 
ron), whirlpool off Argyllshire, Scotland, 
between the is. of Scarba and Jura, caused 
by the meeting of tides about a rock some 
15 ft. below the surface. 

Corrigan, Michael Augustine (1839- 
1902), third Rom. Catholic Archbishop of 
New York. U.S.A. ' He was b. in Newark, 
New Jersey, and graduated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg (1859), and 
later became prof, of theology at Scton 
Hall College, S. Orange. In 1873 he was 
made bishop of Newark by Pius IX.. and 
in 1885 succeeded McCIoskoy as arch- 
bishop of New York. 

Corroboree, name applied by the abori- 
gines of Australia to a nocturnal con- 
vention. Strange rites are performed, 
and there Is also wild and furious dancing 
round the camp-fires. These Cs. take 
place on all great occasions. It is 'the 
medium through which the delights of 
poetry and the drama are enjoyed. It is 
also the occasion for gymnastic displays 
and religious observances and, in fact, 
for all sorts of festivities. See W. M. 
Roth, Ethnological Studies, 1897; B. 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia , 1899; and 
Native Tribes of the Northern Territory , 
1914 . 

Corrosion of Metals, loosening or eating 


away of the substance of metals by 
changes of chemical composition. The 
dangerous effects of corrosion may be the 
weakening of a metallic structure, ns in 
bridges, boilers, etc., or the introduction 
of metallic poisons into water and food- 
stuffs. Some metals do not readily enter 
into chemical composition. For this 
reason gold, silver, platinum, and copper 
are sometimes called the noble metals, 
and they are accordingly useful where the 
maintenance of purity Is of tlrst import- 
ance. For many purposes theso metals 
are much too expensive, and the liability 
of such metals as Iron, lead, and zinc to 
corrosion is compensated for by their 
comparative cheopnesn. Iron is parti- 
cularly prone to enter into chemical 
combination. Dry air has no effect on 
iron at ordinary temps., neither has water 
from which all dissolved air has been 
expelled. Water and air in conjunction, 
however, lead to the formation of ferrio 
hydroxide, or iron ruHt. The rust forms 
slowly at first, hut 1 h of such a porous 
nature that it aids in bringing the moist 
air and the iron into closer coutaot, and 
the corrosion, onoo started, proceeds 
apace. Rusting iB promoted by the 
presence of C0 2 , acid vapours, and am- 
moniacal salts, but is retarded by the 
presence of alkalis. In order to prevent 
corrosion, the metal may be covered by 
paint, oil, varnish, etc., or, to better 
effect, by a thin film of the black oxide of 
iron. In Hecquerel's process for oxidising 
iron, the metal is made the positive 
electrode In a solution of sulphate of Iron 
and sal ammoniac, the oxide being de- 
posited as the result of electro -< ‘hem ical 
action. In Barff'a,, process (bo iron, 
heated to redness, is exposed to super- 
heated steam at a temp, of 650", the oxido 
being formed by decomposition of the 
water vapour. For cooking utensils, 
etc., Iron is often covered with a plating 
of tin, zinc, or nickel. The plating should 
be continuous, as an attack of rust at one 
spot quickly spreads to other parts. 
\\ ater-pipes are protected from rust by 
being plunged while at a red heat Into a 
mixture of tar, pitch, and linseed oil. 
Rusting in boilers is usually the effect of 
the oxygen dissolved in the water, and 
nifty bo to some extent avoided by turning 
the air expelled from the heated water 
into the steam space directly, without 
allowing It to come Into contact wdth the 
under- water portion of the boiler. Zinc 
slabs are now fitted Into some boilers ho 
as to set up galvanic action in which the 
sine, as negative plate, dissolves, while 
the iron, as positive plat*, is unaffected. 
In bridges and other stool structures, the 
prevention of corrosion 1$ a matter con- 
cerning public safety. TJie best method 
recognised is to paint after thorough 
cleaning. The whole surface is first 
examined for rust and scales, because the 
hydroxide would be produced underneath 
the paint If the process had once started. 
A dressing of boiled linseed is then applied 
to promote the adherence of the paint. 
Red lead is used for the first coat, and 
every riveted surface should be painted 
before the parts are put together. Finally 
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the whole structure receives a coat of red 
iron oxide paint, which should bo renewed 
at least once in every three years. Iron- 
work below water, as the pillars of piers, 
should he embedded in concrete. 

The corrosion of other metals does not 
usually affect the strength of structures 
much, but iu some oases it has poisonous 
effects. Drinking-water is often stored 
in lead-lined cisterns and convoyed iu 
lead pipes. Certain salts, particularly 
those of ammonia, promote the formation 
of load hydroxido, a soluble salt. The 
solution usually proceeds slowly, but as 
the effects of lead poisoning are cumula- 
tive it should be attended to where it is 
suspected. 

Copper combines with acetic acid to 
form verdigris. It may therefore give 
rise to poisoning if vegetable substances 
are allowed to ferment in copper utensils. 
It is probable, however, that many eases 
of so-called copper poisoning are due to 
ptomaines, as the formation of sufficient 
verdigris to cause serious poisoning argues 
iincleanlincsH out of the ordinary. See 
F. L. llindy. Corrosion of Lead in build- 
ings, 1934; U. K. Evans, Metallic Corro- 
sion, Passivity, a id protection, 1937. 

Corrosive Suelimatu, Mercuric Cnloride 
(HgCl a ) t is formed by passing chlorine 
over heated mercury. It is prepared on a 
large scale by heating a mixture of mer- 
curic sulphate and common salt. It 
sublimes as a white mass, dissolves iu 
water, readily melts, and volatilises un- 
changed. It dissolves without decom- 
position in sulphuric and nitric acids. It 
is a violent poison, the best antidote to 
which is the white of an egg or albumen, 
since it forms an insoluble compound with 
albumen. Because of its strong anti- 
septic properties it is largely used by 
taxidermists. 

Corrugated Metal. Iron and other 
metals are corrugated In order that their 
rigidity and power to resist buckling may 
lie increased. It Is done by means of 
pairs of ridged rollers through which the 
metal is passed. Its most extensive use 
probably is in galvanised iron, i.e. zl no- 
plated Iron, for roofs of buildings. The 
principle Is of great valuo mechanically 
as, for example, in flues of boilers, where 
the corrugation adds to the strength and 
increases the heating surface, while it is 
further uRed as flooring for bridges. 

Corrupt Practices Act, see Bribery and 
Elections. 

Corry, tn. In Erio co.. Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 37 m. S.E. of Erie, in u natural 
oil and gas dlst. The chief trade is in 
steel, lumber, flour, leather, and bricks. 
Pop. 0900. 

Corsairs, pirates of the Middle Ages. 
They plundered ships of their own or any 
other nationality, thoir one object being 
to procure booty. After the discovery 
of America, the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, oven as far N. as Iceland, 
especially became Infested by them. The 
richly laden ships from the Indies were the 
especial prey of the Moors In revenge for 
their persecution by the Spaniards In 
Spain. They built oitadels in Algiers. 
Tunis, and Tripoli, and produced great 


leaders like Khair ed Din (Barbarossa), 
Uruch, and Drajut. Turkish C. waged 
war upon the vessels of Christian nations. 
In course of time that of C. became a 
recognised calling, and a sovereign would 
sometimes call in their aid in time of war. 
This they sold and retained a large portion 
of the profits. Many attempts to sup- 

f jress the C. were made by Christian govs, 
n the interests of their trade. But only 
at the congress of Paris in 1856 were the 
powers able to come to an agreement, and 
oven then the U.S.A. and Mexico would 
give no formal undertaking. The U.S.A. 
and Spain did not revive the custom 
during the war of 1898. 

Corseul, tn. in Cdtes-du-Nord, France. 
It is situated to the N.W. of Dinan, and 
is the site of many ruins, among them a 
Horn, temple and other Rom. remains. 
Pop. 2500. 

Corsham, tn. in Wiltshire. England, 3} 
m. from Chippenham; with an anct. 
church, and extensive quarries of Bath 
stone and tho anct. mansion of Lord 
Methuen called Corsham Court. Pop. 4000. 

Corsica (Fr. Corse), large is. in the 
Mediterranean, forming a dept, of France. 
It lies to the N. of Sardinia, from which 
It is divided by tho Strait of Bonifacio. 
Its greatest length la 1 14 m.. and breadth 
52 m. It has sev. rivs. f tho Golo being 
the longest. The coast-line is rugged, 
and affords many bays and harbours, the 
most important being Porto, Sagone, 
Ajaccio, Valinco, St. Florent, Tie Rousse, 
mid Oalvi. The climate varies from 
warmth in the lowlands to extreme cold 
in the mt. regions, snow lying six months 
of the year on the highest summits. The 
soil is very fertile, but lack of enterprise 
in the inhab. makes agriculture backward. 
'Tho uncultivated dlsts. are covered with 
a dense growth of arbutus, thorn, myrtlo, 
ami broom, known as the maquia. The 
culture of fruit, the vine, citrons, and 
olives, vegetables, and tobacco, also the 
rearing of sheep, goats, and silkworms, 
are the chief industries. Tho chief ex- 
ports aro wool, wood, wheat, wine, cork, 
tobacco, silk-worms, oranges, etc. In the 
innccoMsiblo parts of the mts. live a 
peculiar breed of sheep, called mouflons, 
and in tho E. parts wild boars and stags 
arc found; the latter are exceedingly 
scarce. There are mines of anthracite, 
antimony, copper and silver lead, also 
valuable stone, such as alabaster, jasper, 
marble, porphyry, red and blue granite. 
At Cliingno, Burdina, Guitera. and Orezza 
there arc mineral springs. The maimfs. 
art) not of much importance, consisting 
chiefly of the preparation of preserved 
citrons, of macaroni, an extraction of acid 
from tho chestnut bark, and the manuf. 
of cignrs. The character of the Corsican 
is one of dignity and pride; he has nnioh 
native courtesy, which is shown in the 
hospitality ho extends to strangers, but 
to his fellov • ountrymen he Is relentless 
when onoe roused., but the custom of the 
vendetta (exploited in the Corsican 
nourelle ♦ Colomba, by Prosper MArimAo, 
1840). has died out. The O. peasant is 
Invariably a small landowner, but be is 
generally too proud and too idle to work* 
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and the women In consequence aro ofton 
prematurely old -looking. Its., however, 
from the Apennines come over in gangs 
and do part of the hard work and theD 
return home. There is nothing common- 
place in C. scenery- It is full of freshness 
and novelty. Here is a corner of Algeria, 
there one of Italy, of Greece, of Provence. 
The pop. Is 267,800. The original inhab. 
of G. were probably Ligurian, and the first 
civilised people who estab. themselves 
there were Phocoeans of Ionia, who landed 
about 660 b.c., and founded the tn. of 
Alalia. At the end of the sixth century 
these people were driven out by the 
Etruscans, who in their turn had to make 
way for the Carthaginians, and these 
again were followed by the Roms. In 
time the Genoese came into possession, 
who surrendered it to the Fr., being unable 
to subdue the Corsicans who had risen 
under Gen. Paoli. Britain was appealed 
to for assistance, and in 1794, after bard 
fighting, C. offered the sovereignty to 
King George III. of England. Brit, rule 
lasted for two years, then C. passed once 
more into the hands of France, and since 
the settlement of 1816 they have remained 
united. On Nov. 11, 1942. after the 
successful landing of allied forces in N. 
Africa. Hitler sent Ger. troops into un- 
occupied France, and Invited It. troops to 
occupy O., asserting that the move was 
necessary to forestall allied plans for an 
attack on the is. and on the S. coast of 
France. P6tain made a formal protest, 
but the Vichy Gov. made no show even 
of passive resistance. Fr. troops (non- 
Vtchy) liberated C. on Oct. 4 (1943), 
Ger. consolidation on the is. having boon 
prevented by the prompt action of local 
patriots before the landing of Free Fr. 
forces. The It. part of the garrison held 
Bastia long enough to get their forces 
away. The conquest of C. by the Allies 
was a strategic blow against the whole 
GOr. position in Italy. C. is divided into 
four arrons.. Ajaccio, Bastia, Corte, and 
8art£ne. Tne prin. and cap. tn. is 
Ajaccio, the seat of the bishop of C. and 
the bp. of Napoleon. Bastia, a seaport 
on the E. coast, was the former cap. of 
C. The tn, dates from 1383 and derives 
its name from the Bastion of St. Charles, 
and under the Genoese it was long the 
chief stronghold in the N. of the is. and 
the residence of the governor. On the 
div. of C. In 1797 into the depts. of 
Liamone and Golo, Bastia remained cap. 
of the latter, but when the two were once 
more united, Ajaccio superseded liastin. 
An Account of Corsica, by J. Boswell, 
appeared in 1768. See also Prosper 
M6rim6e, Notes d*un voyage en Corse , 1840; 
F. Girolami-Cartona, (Uographie g tv Sr ale 
de la Corse (Ajaccio), 1893 ; It. Lc Joindre, 
La Corse et lea Corses , 1904; J. M. Jacobi, 
Hisioire gtntrale de la Corse, 2 vols., 1833- 
1835 ; L. H. Caird, History of Corsica. 1 899 : 
C. de Cesari-Rocca and L. Villet, Histoire 
de Corse , 1916. 1927; P. Allege, Histoire 
du peuplemeni de la Corse. 1926; D. 
Archer, Corsica, the Scented Isle , 1929; 
A. R. Dugmore, Corsica the Beautiful, 
1936; A. Ross and J. Minton, Time was 
away: a Notebook in Corsica, 1948. 


Corsicana, cap. of Navarro co., Texas. 
U.S.A., on tlio Houston and Texas Central 
and the St. Louis S.W. railroads. It is a 
trading centre for cotton, wool, oil, and 
agrie. produce. Pop. 15.200. 

Corsite, varioty of diorlte (q.v.) found 
near Ajaccio in Corsica; known also as 
Napoleonite. It forms a beautiful orna- 
mental stone on cutting and polishing, 
and is composed of anorthite feldspar, 
hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, kind of cuirass or breastplate 
used to protect the body by soldiers in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It was made of leather or of fine light steel 
chain. 

Corso, It. word, moaning race or race- 
course, used alike of a slow procession of 
handsomely decora tod equipages, and of 
the mad gallop of a frightened riderless 
horse. The word has been given to 
various streets, generally the mam street, 
in some It. tns.. through which pro- 
cesfiionH frequently take plaoe. The best 
known is the C. (anot. Via Flaminin) in 
Romo, which is the scene of the famous 
carnival. 

Corssen, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), Ger. 
classical scholar and philologist. In 1 858- 
1859 he won the prize, awarded by the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, for 
a thesis on Lat. pronunciation and accent, 
with his f T eher Aussprarhc , f’okalismus , 
und IJetonung der Late i nischen Sprache 
Among his other works are Kritische 
Beit rage zvr Lat. Formev lehre (1863); 
Kritische Nachtrage cur Lat. Formenlehre 
(18G6); and Ueber die Sprache der Ktrus- 
ker, 2 vols. (1874-75). 

Corstopitum, see Corbktooe. 

Cort, Cornelia (1536-78), Dutch designer 
and engraver, lie studied engraving with 
Jerom Cockx of Antwerp, and about 1565 
he went to Venice and worked for Titian, 
executing copper-plates of ‘.St. Jerome in 
the Desert,’ ‘Prometheus.’ ‘The Mag- 
dalen,’ and others. At Rome he founded 
a famous school of engraving. By his art 
he much increased the circulation of the 
works of Raphael, Titian, Clovio, Muziano, 
Barnccju, and other painters. 

Cort, Henry (1740-1800). Eng. iron- 
master. who invented a process, called 
puddling, of purifying iron, a process 
which has been superseded by the in- 
vention of Bessoiner steel. 

Cortazar, tn. of Mexico, in the state of 
Guanajuato. Pop. 9000. 

Cort6, tu. in central Corsica, situated 
on a steep rock with overhangs the Tavi- 
gnano and the Rcstonloa. Marble Is 
found In the neighbourhood, and there is 
active trade in wine and timber. It is the 
centre of a great variety of excursions. 
Pop. 5000. * 

Cortes, name given in Spain and Portu- 
gal to the representative assembly of the 
nation. Formerly there wore different 
C. representing various dWts. of Spain, the 
chief being the C. of Castile and that of 
Aragon, each with its own constitution, 
which was frequently modified. During 
the Fr. invasion under Bonaparte, it 
framed a new constitution, known as the 
'Constitution of 1812.* See Spain, Con- 
stitulion and History, 
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Cortes, Hern&n or Hernando (1485- 
1547), conqueror of Mexico. He was b. 
at Medellin, a vil. of Kstremadura in 
Spain, and was first sent to study law at 
Salamanca. His high spirits and love of 
adventure led him westwards, so that in 
1504 he sailed for Santo Domingo to join 
his relative, Ovando, governor of His- 
paniola. In 1511 he distinguished himself 
under Vel&squez in his expedition for the 
conquest of Cuba, and subsequently 
became alcalde in Santiago. In 1518 C. 
was chosen by Vol&squez to command an 
expedition into the interior of New Spain 
(Mexico), which had just boen discovered 
by Grijalva. He set sail on Nov. 18 with 
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a ileet of seven vessels from Santiago de 
Cuba. Early in the following year ho 
reached the It. Grijalva, and captured 
Tabasco, after a fierce fight with the 
natives. Velasquez, meanwhile, had re- 
voked the commission of his lieutenant, 
but C. refused to turn back, lie landed 
at San Juan de Ulloa, where lio took many 
captives, one of whom, Marina, ho made 
his mistress. She was of great help to 
him on his adventures, and acted as Inter- 
preter. Moving a little to the N. he 
founded the colony of Villa It lea do Vera 
Cruz, and then, marching inland, defeated 
the Tluscalans, and destroyed the tn. of 
Cholula, whose inhab. wore plotting 
against him. C. and his men were now 
regarded as descendants of the sun, des- 
tined by prophetic tradition to come from 
the E. and subdue tho Aztecs. For this 
purpose the iiaHoalans and Cholulans 
joined him In u march on Mexico. On 
Nov. 8, 15111, C. entered Tonochtitlan, 
the cap. ol' Mexico, and was received with 
honour by tlie Aztec chioftain. Hut, 
hearing that tho nativo loaders were con- 
Bptring against him, ho captured Monte- 
zuma (or Motecullzoma) by a trick, and 
held him as a hostage. Tn April 1520 
C. heard of an expedition, headed by 


Narvaez, and sent by Vel&squez against 
hi in, and sot out with a small band for 
Han Juan do Ulloa. Ho took Narv&ez 
prisoner and persuaded the Spaniards to 
Join his standard. During his absence, 
however, the Aztecs had revolted against 
his lieutenant, Alvarado. In the revolt 
Montezuma lost his life, and C. returned 
to tho city only to retreat with all his men 
on June 30, la noche triste (the unhappy 
night). C. drove off the pursuing Mexi- 
cans at Otumba. July 7, 1520, but re- 
treated to Tlaseala to recuperate. In tho 
following year he laid siege to the strong- 
hold of the Aztecs, and, after three 
months* fighting, he again entered their 
city. C. rebuilt it and filled it with Sp. 
colonists, and, using it as his headquarters, 
sent out expeditions to the Gulf Coast 
and to Tampico. His enemies in Spain 
and Cuba vvero at work, however, and in 
1528 Estrada arrived to take command, 
and C. was obliged to return to Spain. 
There be w as royally received and created 
marquis of the Vallo de Ozjaca. In 1530 
he returned to Mexico, but, as he was no 
longer governor, ho found that his schemes 
were continually being tfnvarted. In 
1536 he explored tho coast-lino and dis- 
covered lower California. He returned to 
Spain in 1540, but obtained no redress for 
his grievances, though ho w ? as received 
with honour. He accompanied Charles 
V. on his disastrous expedition to Algiers, 
1541. Ho died In retirement near 
Seville, and w*as burled there, but his 
remains wert subsequently reinterred In 
Mexico. See W. H. Prescott, History of 
the Conquest of Mexico, 1843; the Dis- 
jtatches . trans. G. Folsom, 1843; Sir A. 
Helps, Life of Cortes, 1871; F. A. Ober, 
Hernando Cortez , 1905; H. D. Sedgwick, 
Cories the Conqueror , 1927; C. Walker, 
Guatcmo, Last of the Aztec Emperors, 1934; 
and S. dc Madariaga, Ilerndn Cortts : 
Conqueror of Mexico. 1942. 

Cortland, ro Rent of C. co , New York, 
U.S.A., ou the Tioughnioga 1». in a dairy- 
ing and cattle-breeding rtgion, wifh 
manufs. of wire netting, wire cloth, 
furniture, etc. Pop. 15,800. 

Cortona, tn. and episcopal see of Italy, 
in tho prov. of Arezzo, 69 m. S.E. of 
Florence. It is surrounded by the anct. 
Etruscan walls, still in fair preservation, 
ami b* one of tho oldest cities of Europe. 
A medieval castle, the highest point of 
C., stands 2130 ft. above sea level. There 
is a cathedral dating from tho eleventh 
century, and restored In the eighteenth 
century, winch contains pictures by Luca 
Signorelli, a native of the tn. (1441). 
There are also old churches with paintings 
by Fra Angelico, Pietro da Cortona, and 
others. Tho museum contains many 
Etruscan curiosities. The Palazzo Pre- 
toria, C.'s only Important building to 
suffer dam go in the Second World War. 
was blown p by the Gera, when they 
retreated. Pop. 32,000. 

Cortona, Pietro (Berottini) da (1596- 
1669), It. painter and architect, so called 
from his bp., Cortona, his real name being 
Berettini. His prfn. w T orks are in the 
Barberini and Sacchettl palaces, Rome, 
and In tho Pitti palace, Florence. His 
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'Nativity* attracted the notice of Pope 
Urban VIII., and he enjoyed the patron* 
age of successive pontiffs. His archi- 
tectural works include the facade of Santa 
Maria in Via Lata, and the church of San 
Martino (Home), in which he was buried. 

Cortoriacum, see Courtrai. 

Corum, see Chorum. 

Corumba, tn. and fortress of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Matto Grosso, on the r. b. of 
the R. Paraguay. It is an important 
trading centre and there ore very large 
deposits of manganese. Pop. 8500. 

Corundum, aluminium ore, consisting 
solely of the oxide, Al 2 O a . It possesses a 
high sp. gr.. and is only inferior to the 
diamond in hardness. It crystallises in 
the hexagonal system. The sapphire, 
oriental ruby, oriental topaz, oriental 


tion. and cavalry and Infantry barracks. 
C. was probably at one time a Phoenician 
settlement. In 1588 the Sp. Armada took 
shelter on Its way to England in the 
harbour, and tn 1598 the tn. was burnt by 
the Eng. under Drake and Norris. There 
is a monument erected to Sir John Moore, 
who fell here In 1809. Pop. (prov.) 
Olfi.OOO. (tn.) 105,000. 

Corvallis, tn. in Oregon, U.S.A., seat of 
the state agrlo. college. Pop. 8300. 

Corv6e, term applied to unpaid and 
forced labour paid by a tenant to his lord, 
or by subjects to a state. The system of 
unpaid labour dates from the earliest 
times, and was fully developed In the re- 
public of Rome. Instead of paying taxes, 
the citizens performed ojwrie public# \ 
which consisted chiefly of keeping roads 



emerald, and oriental amethyst are all 
forms of C., although the name is usually 
reserved for the coarser specimens. The 
precious forms, of course, owe their value 
to the luBtre of their polished surfaces, 
and their beautiful colours. The ordinary 
forms are dull In appearance, however, 
but they vary in colour as do tho precious 
ones: being green, blue, and red, inclining 
to grey. Emery is an impure form of O. 
containing oxide of iron. C. is used for 
cutting and polishing all gems except the 
diamond, which is too hard for it. 

Corunna (Sp. La Coruna, Fr. La 
Corogne), cap. of tho prov. of C. in Spain, 
situated on the bay of C. The tn. con- 
sists of an upper and lower part. Tho 
former contains the anct. buildings, and is 
still surrounded by its old walls and ram- 
parts, but the latter, which started only 
as a little fishing vil., known as Pescadcria, 
has long ago outgrown it. Tho harbour 
lies on the E., is very commodious, and is 
protected by the forts of San Diego and 
San Antonio. Many foreign boats call In 
here on their way to S. America. A state 
tobacco factory is one of the chief indus- 
tries, and the herring and sardine fisheries 
give employment to many of tho natives. 
The exports Include agrlo. produce, wine, 
and fish, while the imports are chiefly coal 
and manufactured goods. Tho tn. pos- 
sesses two hospitals, a school of navlga- 


and bridges in a state of good repair. The 
Rom. landlords could also demand free 
labour on their estates for a certain 
number of days from their tenants or 
cnlotti. Tho freemen also were under 
certain obligations as a condition of their 
freed state, and their opera* officiates 
general! v consisted of unpaid work on 
their landlord’s estate. In the Middle 
Ages the C. became a recognised part of 
the feudal system. Tho fixed sorvicos 
that the serf was obliged to pay regularly 
vvero called opera? rig a. Those that were 
only demanded in times of exceptional 
stress were called opera? corrountte, i.e. 
services or works requisitioned, from Lat. 
rogcire , to request. This term became 
corrupted into coroatw , and later corveia, 
and finally developed Into tho present 
form C., which became the general term 
for all such unpaid labour, Tho tenants 
and serfs performed certain kinds of 
persona! labour, such as working in the 
fields, threshing corn, etc., in payment or 
partial payment of rent, small allotments, 
called mansi, being distributed among 
them. As well as this, they performed 
public services, such as repairing high 
roads, bridges, churches, and castles, 
entertaining messengers, and carrying 
dispatches, as a sign if fealty to their 
feudal lord. C. could also include con- 
scription, for in time of waf they wore 
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enlisted in their lord’s army. C. existed 
in Franee till the time of the Revolution, 
of which It may be said to have been 
a cause. It was revised (1824, 1836, 
and 1871) under the name of prestation , 
when it was enacted that every able- 
bodied man is responsible for the con- 
dition of his local roads, and must give 
three days’ labour or its equivalent in 
money to keep them in repair. C. has 
been from the earliest times used as a 
means of irrigating the canals and reaping 
tho harvest. It Is thought that the great 
pyramids were probably built by forced 
labour. By this means the Nile barrage 
above Cairo was constructed (1841 -67), 
but O. labour was abolished under Brit, 
rulo in 1891. Consult N. D. Fustel de 
Coulangcs, Uisioire des institutions poli- 
tique s de Vanciennc France , 1875-92. 

Corvette (Lat. corbita . a slow ship of 
burden, from corbis , basket), sailing war- 
ship smaller than a frigate, having three 
square-rigged masts and carrying her 
broadside guns undor a covered deck. 
In the Second World War the term was 
revived for small escort vessels with anti- 
submarine devices. Large numbers of 
Cs. vvero built in L *1. and Canadian ship; 
yards, and were instrumental in reducing 
losses from U-boat action in tho W. 
Atlantic area. 

Corvey, or Korvey, famous Benedictine 
abbey, near H oxter, Westphalia, situated 
on the R. Weser. It was founded by tho 
monks from Corbie, in Franco, in tho 
ninth century, under the patronage of 
the Emperor Louis lo L)6bonnniro. Its 
abbots were chosen from tho princos of 
the Holy Rom. Empire. There Is an 
interesting church dating from tho seven- 
teenth century. In 1811 its library of 
over 150,000 vols. was given to Marburg 
Univ. Tho abbey was under the direct 
supervision of tho pope until 1793, when 
Pope Pius VI. converted it into a bishopric. 
It was secularised in 1803, and was held 
successively by Nassau, Orange, West- 
phalia, and Prussia. 

Corvinus, Matthias, see Matthias 
Co k VI NUS. 

Corvisart-Desmartes, Jean Nicolas, 

Baron die (1755-1821), Fr. physician, who 
is romornbored especially for his contribu- 
tion towards the knowledge of percussion. 
Ho wrote extensively on medical subjects, 
his works including Aphnrismes sur la 
connaissance ct la curation des figures 
(1799-1801); and A Jouvelle mHhode pour 
reconnaltre les maladies internes de la 
poitrine par la percussion dc cettc caviU 
(1808). 

Corvus, member of the family of Cor- 
vid®, such as tho rook, raven, jackdaw, 
and various kinds of crow. 

Corvus (Raven or Crow), anot. S. con- 
stellation described by Ptolemy (second 
century A.n.). It consists of four prln. 
stars of the second and third magnitude, 
and is situated below Virgo, between 
Libra and Crater. Tho constellation is 
sometimes called Hydra et Corvus, as 
strictly Lb contains part of the body of 
Hydra. Aratus (e. 270 n.o.) included 
Hydra, Crater, and C. in a single con- 
stellation. 


Corvus, Marcus Valerius (c. 370-c. 270 
n.c.), soldier famous In early Rom. hist. 
Ho obtained his surname, C., a raven, after 
fighting In single combat with a Gaul, 
349 r.c., on which occasion he was assisted 
by a raven which settled on his helmet 
and flew into the face of his foe. lie was 
twice dictator (342 and 301), and between 
348 and 299 was consul six times. 

Corwen, par. and mrkt. tn., a favourite 
resort for tourists and anglers, on the 
r. b. of the Doe, Merionethshire. Wales, 
9 m. W.N.W. of Llangollen. Pop. 3000. 

Cory, William Johnson (1823-92). 
Eng. poet, b. at Torrington, and educated 
at Eton, whero he was subsequently a 
master. Ho was a brilliant writer of Lat. 
verse. His chief poetical work Is fonica 
(1858), containing poems in which he 
revealed a true lyrical gift. 

Coryate, or Coryatt, Thomas (c. 1577- 
1617), Eng. traveller, son of George O., 
rector of Odcombe and a Lat. verse 
writer, b. at Odcombe, Somersetshire, 
lie was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, and became a court fool 
to James I. Coryate’ 8 Crudities hastily 
gobbled up in Five Months * Travel (1611) 
is an account of his travels on foot through 
Franco, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, which began In 1608. He hung 
up the hoots which he used on this tour in 
Odcombe church. In 1612 he set out 
again and passed through Constantinople. 
Greece, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Lahore, and Agra, but died at 
Surat. See A. »\ Wood, Athemp Oronien- 
ses. ii.. 169: -92, 1813-20; MeLehose’s 
ed. of tho Crudities , 1905. 

Corybantes (Gk. KopvpavTfs), priests of 
Cyhole or Rhea,, in Phrygia, whose wor- 
ship they celebrated by dancing or wild, 
ecstatic orgies to tho accompaniment of 
the drum and cymbal. Besides the power 
of music the C. exercised also cures by 
magic and other arts of superstition. 
They were also credited with prophetic 
powers. 

Corydon, co. seat of Harrison oo.. 
Indiana, U.S.A., on Indian Creek, 20 m. 
S.W. of Louisville, Kentucky; nianufs. 
wagons and building and lithographic 
stone. Pop. 2000. 

Corygaun, or Korlg&um, tn. of India, in 
tho Bombay presidency, on the Bbime, 
IG in. N.E. of Poona. Here 800 of the 
E. India Company’s sepoys under Capt. 
Staunton kept 25,000 Mahrattas under the 
command of the peshwa himself in check 
on Jan. 1. 1818. 

Corylus, genus of Betulacea 1 , contains 
seven well-known species, which grow in 
N. lands. C. avellana is the common 
hazel-nut found in Europe, Asia, and 
America; C. columa, the Constantinople 
nut of Asia Minor; C. rostrata , the horned 
hazel-nut of the Carolina#. There are 
many varieties of C . avellana whieh yield 
tho cob-nuts or filberts used as dessert. 

Corypha, genus of tropical palms, con- 
tains six species with gigantic fan -shaped 
leaves. C. vmt>raculifera, tho tala or 
talipot palm, is a native of Ceylon, which 
serves sov. useful purposes. Tho trunk 
reaches a height of 100 ft., and the leaves 
are 14 ft. broad and 18 ft. long; fans and 
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umbrellas are made from the leaves, 
which are also used in thatching and 
employed as writing material: while the 
pith of the trunk furnishes a sort of flour 
from which bread is made. C. talliera is 
a stately species which inhabits Bengal 
and is known as the tarn or talliera; the 
natives write on the loaves with a stool 
style. 

Coryphaena, genus of acanthoptcry- 
gious fishes, commonly known as dolphins, 
represents the family Ooryphienidn\ which 
is nearly related to the mackerel family. 
The species are largo and brilliantly 
coloured, with hues of metallic yellow, 
blue, and silver; their bodies are elon- 
gated, compressed, and covered with 
small scales. In diet they are carnivorous 
and feed largely on living fish. The 
length to which they usually attain is 
about G ft. C. hippurus inhabits the 
Mediterranean. 

Coryphaeus (Gk. *opu</»r), head), leader 
of a Gk. chorus. Hence the word is 
applied to any leader in the realm of 
science or art. At Oxford the word is 
used to denote the assistant of the 
choragus in the musical praxis, founded 
by Dr. Heather. 

Corystes, brachyurous crustacean, found 
in the seas of Europe. C. C ass ir claim us 
is a crab commonly seen on the shores of 
France and England, especially at Ply- 
mouth. and the carapace is marked like 
the face of a human being. 

Coryza, catarrh of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the nasal passages, commonly 
called cold in the head. Sec Cvrvttrw. 

Cos, is. in the /Egcan Sea. See Kos. 

Cosa, Juan de la (c. 1450-1510), Sp. 
navigator and cartographer, thought to 
have been born at Santona in Calabria, 
and died at Tabasco in Darien. After 
having explored parts of the \V. coast of 
Africa, he accompanied Columbus on his 
famous voyage of discovery in 1 492. acting 
as pilot. He held the same position under 
Alonzo de Hojeda in 1499, and in 1 50 4 
himself led an expedition in N. America, 
and in 1509 was appointed alguozil mayor 
over U rab a (Darien). He was killed in 
the following year during a skirmish 
between the Spaniards and the Indians. 
He executed two very interesting coloured 
maps on vellum, one marking the Sp. 
dominions acquired in Africa in 1500. and 
the other showing the lands discovered by 
Columbus and his successors. 

Co$buc, George (1860-1918), Rumanian 
poet, b. at Hordou in Transylvania. He 
made trans. of the /KneAd and of Byron’s 
Mazep-pa. Ho is chiefly read for his 
lyrics, which appeared in Balade si 
Jdile (1883, 1893) and Fire de Tort (189G). 

Coscinomancy (Gk. koo-ku'oi'), divina- 
tion by means of a sieve and a pair of 
shears, employed in anct. times for the 
discovery of thieves and other suspected 
persons. The sieve was supposed to 
tremble or move round when tho name of 
the guilty person was mentioned. 

Cosecant, Cosine, Cotangent, see under 
Trigonometry. 

Cose gu in a, or Conseguina, volcano of 
Nicaragua, near the gulf of Fonseca, not 
far from tho Pacific Ocean. Altitude 


3830 ft. The eruption of 1835 was one of 
the greatest ever known in geological hist. 

Cosel (Polish Ko2le), tn. of Silesia, on the 
R. Oder. 20 in. S.S.E. of Oppeln. It has 
flour mills; celluloid was, however, its 
chief manuf. before 1939. Pop. 10,700. 

Coseley, suburb of Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, England. In tho vicinity 
there are coal and Iron mines. Pop. 25,000. 

Cosenz, Enrico (1812-98), It. soldier 
and politician, b. at Gaota. lie fought 
against tho Austrians in Upper Italy 
(1848), distinguishing himself at the 
defence of Venice. On its surrender, he 
took refuge in Turin, hut returned to join 
one of Garibaldi’s regiments, Tho Hunters 
of tbo Alps, of which he became colonel in 
1859. Under tho dictatorship of Gari- 
baldi he was appointed minister of war, 
and commanded an attack on Romo in 
1870. From 1881 till 1893 he was chief 
of the general staff of the It. Army. 

Cosenza (anct. Consentia, city of the 
Bruit li). J. Tn. and arrhJepiseopul see 
of the prov. ot Calabria, S. Italy, situated 
at tho foot of Ea Sila. 33 m. N.W. of 
Oatanzaro, between the Crati and tho 
Busento, and commanded by an old 
castle. Tho old part of the tn. contains 
steep, narrow streets, and is most un- 
healthy, while the modern part has good 
buildings and thoroughfares. The Gothje 
cathedral is on the site of an older one 
which was destroyed by earthquake, 1184. 
There are two academics of science, and 
the manufs. arc of steel and iron, also 
pottery. C. was taken by the Allies, 
advancing from the toe of Italy, in Sept. 
1943, when tho eivic library wa* badly 
damaged, and a considerable number of 
books were destroyed* w bile the cathedral 
and the church of ri. Francesco sustained 
roof damage. Pop. 40,000. 2. Prov. of 

Calabria, S. Italy, which includes the N. 
[nut ol the Calabrian peninsula between 
tho guJf of Taranto and the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. It is mostly mountainous. The 
nits, are densely covered with forests of 
oak, chestnut, and beeches, and tin, lead, 
silver, and other minerals are found there. 
The chief products arc rice, corn, olive 
oil, wine, fruits, liquorice, rock-salts, silks 
and cotton. It lias been niton mentioned 
by classical authors, e.g. by Varro, who 
speaks of its apple-trees fruiting twice a 
year, and by Pliny, who praises its wine. 
Pop. 54G.0U0. 

Cosgrave, William Thomas, president of 
the executive council of tho Irish Free 
State, 1922-32, was b. in t.880, son of 
Thomas Cosgrave, tn. councillor. Dublin. 
He was educated at the Christian Brothers* 
School, and engaged in 11 ic grocery trade; 
became a member of tbo Dublin Corpora- 
tion in 1909, and from 19 1G till 1922, when 
he retired from the corporation, was chair- 
man of its finance committee. In 1913 
he joined tho Irish volunteers, and sided 
with the rebellious section in Aug. 1914. 
He was in the Easter rising in Dublin in 
1910; and, on capture, was detained in 
Frongoch Camp, Merioneth, till Christmas. 
In 1917 he was elected Sinn Fein M.P. for 
Kilkenny city; and from Dee. T9 18 till 
1922 he was M.P. for the N. div. of Kil- 
kenny co. To the first legalised. Dail 
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Eireann ho was elected in 1922 for cos. Cosin, John (1594-1672), bishop of 
Carlow and Kilkenny, which ho repro- Durham. He first became known as an 
sented till 1927; but in 1919 ho joined author in 1627, when he pub. his Collection 
those members of Parliament who con- of Private Devotions. In 1634 he was 
stituted themselves the revolutionary tnado master of Pcterhouse, Cambridge; 
Dail, and held the post of minister for in 1610 vice-chancellor of the univ., and 
local gov. in the revolutionary cabinet — dean of Peterborough. For nineteen 
consequently ho was among the pro- years ho was an exile in Franco, being 
scribed iu the time of the Hlack-and- denounced by the Puritans for his extreme 
Tans. From Jan, 1922 he was minister theological views, though opposed to 
for local gov. in the Irish Free State set popery, and was deprived of his benefices, 
up by the treaty. Ho acted as deputy Hut at the Restoration he received his 
for President Ciiffith during the absence preferments back, and became bishop of 
of the latter iu London in 1922: and, after Durham, 1660. 

Griffith’s death in Aug. and the assassina- Cosine, see TitiaoxOMETRr. 
tion of his successor Michael Collins ( q.r .) Cdslin, see Koslix. 

the same month, C. was chosen president. Cosmas Indicopleustes, merchant and 
In 192 3 ho represented the Irish Free traveller of Alexandria, who lived during 
Htate at the League of Nations Assembly the sixth century. During his early life 
and at flic Imperial Conference. Ho bo- he visited Abyssinia, W. India. Ceylon, 
came member for Cork in the Dail elected and other places. He eventually became 
1927 ; and in 1928 he signed the Kellogg a monk, and during his seclusion wrote in 
Pact and visited U.S.A., where he was Gk. a work in twelve books called Topo- 
reoeived by the president, and Canada, p raphia , 5 48. This was trails, m 1897 
After do Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, into Eng. by the Hakluyt Society. In 
came into power iu 1932, lie led the Fine the work he propounds absurd theories as 
Gael opposition. to the shape of the earth, denving that it 

Coshery, or Coshering, was the anct. is round, and upholding the scriptural 
feudal right f au Li-li chief to quarter account of the world. Some people think 
himself and his retainers on lus tenantry lie was a Nostorian. 

at his own pleasure. Cosmas and Damian, patron saints of 

Coshocton, city and eo. scat of C. co., physicians, were born in Arabia in the 
Ohio, U.S.A. It ships coal, grain, flour, third century, and educated there. They 
livestock, and wool, and maiiufs. paper, are supposed to have practised in Sicily, 
glass, advertising novelties, etc. Pop. but were tortured and killed under the 
1 1,500. persecution of Diocletian in 303. In 1279 

Cosimo (Cosmo) I. p/. 157 1), duke of a college of surgeons was founded in Paris 
Florence, afterwards grand duke of Tus- by Pitavd (who had accompanied St. Louis 
cany, was tlio son of Giovanni de’ Medici, to Palestine) as his surgeon), which was 
The elder branch of the house of Medici under the protection of St. C. and St. D. 
had become extinct, and C., who was des- uud became known later as the College de 
vended from a collateral branch of the St. Come. 

house, was proposed as successor and sup- Cosmetics (Gk. ko<t^lv, to adorn), word 
ported by the Emperor Charles V. C. applied to all chemical preparations used 
defeated his enemies at Montemurln and for improving the appearance of skin, 
became absolute lord of Florence. He was hair, and eves, etc. Face powders consist 
a harsh and cruel ruler, but succeeded in of zinc oxide. Fr. chalk, and orris root 
establishing the independence of Tuscany, finely powdered and perfumed. Some O. 
Jn 1552 he added Pioinbino and the is. of are comparatively harmless, e hile others 
lOlba to his estates, and in 1555 captured nre more or less poisonous, and dangerous 
Siena, which, however, was allowed to to use. Hair C. are composed of lard 
retain Its municipal institutions. In this and white beeswax, to which is added a 
way he united Tuscany under one gov., suitable perfume. A distinction may be 
and in 1569 he received from Pius V. the made between hygienic C. which have a 
title of grand duke. C. was a patron of healtli -giving, refreshing, or beautifying 
art and literature, and tounded the effect (e.</.. eye-washes, creams, lotions, 
Florentine academy and the Academy del eau-do-volngno, bath-salts, soap, anti- 
Disogno, and restored the univ. of Pisa. sweat preparations, toothpaste) and 
Cosimo de’ Medici, see Medici. apathetic C., designed to disguise or hide 

Cosimo, Piero di (1462-1521), It. real or supposed bodily deficiencies (e.p. 
painter, b. at Florence. Ho was a pupil eye-brow pencil, mascara, rouge, depila- 
of Cosimo Rosselli, and afterwards the tories hair-dye, lip-stick, nail-polish or 
master of Andrea del Sarto. Leonardo lacquer, powder, paint), 
exercised great influence over him, but he. Cosmic Radiation. Gases are nearly 
was somewhat eccentric, fantastic In perfect insulators of electricity under 
design, and his figures wanting in accurate ordinary circumstances, and owe what 
proportions; his colours were often ad- little eondxictivity they possess to the 
inirable. His masterpiece w'as his ‘Con- presence of relatively small numbers of 
ception/ now in a gallery in Florence, charged molecules or Ions. Some Ions are 
where are also four mythological pictures, continually produced in a gas bv radio- 
and a Madonna. His ‘Perseus and active materials in it or in the wafts of the 

Andromeda’ Is full of fine detail. Some containing vessel, but experiments dat- 

of his other works are * Death of Procris/ ing from 1903 (Rutherford, McLennan) 
in the National Gallery, London ; 4 Corona- showed that not all the ions are produced 
tion of the Virgin,* In the Louvre, and In this way, and that some are due to 

* Christ and the Baptist,' in Berlin. the action of an extremely penetrating 
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radiation capable of passing through many 
feet of lead or thousands of feet of water. 
This radiation is now called the C. R., and 
has a penetrating power enormously 
greater than that of X-rays or any other 
lujown radiation. Its source is at present 
uncertain, but it comes from outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, and almost certainly 
from outside the solar system. Its 
intensity at high latitudes is greater than 
at the equator, and at any locality the 
ionisation produced by it increases with 
altitude to about 15,000 ft. and then 
diminishes again. The primary radiation 
entering the atmosphere apparently con- 
sists chiefly of protons, or positively 
charged hydrogen atoms, travelling at 
enormous velocities. In the atmosphere 
these produce showers of mesotrons, 
particles whose mass is about one-ninth 
that of a proton, and bearing either 
positive or negative charges of electricity. 
After short lives of a few milliontlis of a 
second the mesotrons spontaneously dis- 
integrate, producing electrons of high 
energy. These ionise tho air through 
which they pass. The means by which 
the protons acquire their enormous 
velocities are at present obscuro. See 
P. M. S. Blackett, Cosmic Rays, 1936; 
R. A. Millikan, Cosmic Rays and Meso- 
trons. 1939; J. G. Wilson, About Cosmic 
Rays, 194S. 

Cosmogony, theory of the origin of the 
universe and its inhab., and in all races 
except among the very lowest typo of 
savage some theory is found iu their 
mythology or theology. There is a sur- 
prising variety in tho various explanations, 
the only common ground seeming to be 
that water Is usually ' regarded as the 
starting-point, from the depths of which 
the land has been drawn up by some 
supernatural power. Among other con- 
ceptions may be mentioned that of tho 
Egyptians who conceived of a world egg, 
and the Hindu tortoise supporting ele- 
phants supporting the world. Then tho 
Polynesian conception involved an air 
god Tangaloa, hovering over tho waters. 
But in the Babylonian Cs. deciphered by 
George Smith, and also perpetuated in the 
Gk. of Berosus, we arrive at startling 
similarities to the creation story as told in 
Genesis l. The Zoroastrlan conception 
involved a personal deity creating at hiH 
own free will. AgaJn, one of the old 
Phoenician Cs. refers to organic matter as 
being due to spontaneous emanations. 
Modern cosinogouists are divided naturally 
Into two great camps, according as they 
are Theists or Pantheists. A belief in 
Theism almost inevitably loads to a C. 
which explains the creation of matter and 
order and life, as being the outcome of 
the omnislcient will. Pantheism, on the 
other hand, will lead to a belief in the 
universe as being itself the deity, and this 
will lead to a belief in matter as having 
existed from eternity. Apart from these 
Cs „ the problem, as narrowed down to tho 
origin of our own globe, and its system, 
ana similar systems, has occupied men’s 
minds considerably. Laplace, on observ- 
ing the motion and relationship of the 
planets, was able to lay down the founda- 


tions of the nebular theory or hypothesis 
(g.v.) for which Herschel collected so many 
proofs, and of which physicists are not 
altogether sceptical even to-day. Of 
course, another theory Is that tho earth 
has originated from meteorites. Thus, in 
so far as it touches modern science at all, 
it can be scon that tho tendency w'ould bo 
to trace backwards the causes and effects 
thus reaching back to the early stages in 
cosmic growth, but not to tho actual 
creation itself. This after nil was the 
standpoint of the old philosophies, for 
Plato recognised a personal creator, and 
Aristotle postulated an uncaused cause. 
Democritus, on the other hand, in strange 
similarity to some modern scientists, con- 
ceived a self -created universe, which 
sprung from a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. Sec also Adam, Creation, 
Materialism, Theogony, Hegel, and 
the various religions. See J. C. SmutH, 
Holism and Evolution, 1926; Sir J. Jeans, 
Astronomy and Cosmogony , 1929; W. R. 
Inge, Hod and the Astronomers, 1933. 

Cosmology, variant of cosmogony, both 
terms denoting an account of the origin or 
evolution of the universe or of its orderly 
development out of a primordial chaos. 
Tho word cosmogony, however, is now 
usually limited to those mythological 
accounts of the genesis of the world and 
of mankind which have no more than a 
historical or anthropological interest, 
while C. is applied to all those account* 
which ha vo a more scientillc or philo- 
sophical value. Philosophy, as a term 
of general application, was not restricted, 
by Aristotle or his successors, to logic, 
icsthetics, psychology, and ethic*, and ho 
includes under that title all his physical 
inquiries. After the synthesis of know- 
ledge by Aquinas In tho Middle Ages tho 
term philosophy ceased to be applied to 
inquiries concerned with tho particulars 
as such, and the details, c.g. of physics, 
were left to the scientific specialists, 
while philosophy limited Its inquiries to 
the relation of tho physical uui verso to tho 
ultimate ground, origin, or author of 
things. This inquiry was long entitled 
rational C., and may be said to be part of 
the general science of metaphysics. C., 
oh dell nod above, may be illustrated by 
some of tho more widely known attempts 
by philosophers or scientists to explain 
the origin or evolution of the world from 
chaos or formless void. Empedocles 
estnb. earth, air, lire, and water, as tho 
four elements (though the word element 
is not used by him. This, in Ids view, 
explained the infinite variety of the world, 
and generation is merely change of com- 
position; Anaxagoras differed from his 
predecessors in regarding mind (ru/us) as 
a substance which enters into tho com- 
position of living things and distinguishes 
them from dead matter. Ho was Im- 
pressed by the fact that the movement of 
the elomonts was not haphazard, but 
gave birth to an ordered and harmonious 
world. With tho Manichtcans the form- 
ing of the world Is in itself the beginning 
of the deliverance of the ‘imprisoned 
elements of light.* and the world is repre- 
sented as an orderly structure of various 
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heavens and various earths, which Is 
borne and supported by the aeons, the 
angels of light; and in the sun dwells 
the primal man himself, as well as the 
glorious spirits which perform the work of 
redemption ; while in the moon the mother 
of life is enthroned. According to 
Descartes God created matter and motion 
and then left them to work out their own 
salvation independently. He supposes 
the existence of matter and the laws of 
motion, and then concludes that If all of 
this had been created by God, the resulting 
world would havo resembled our world. 
Including the planets, their forms, sizes, 
organisation, the laws of gravity, the 
nature of light, and ail the other elements 
with which wo are familiar. Uerschel 
thought that gravity shows that bodies 
are urged downwards by some force or 
effort, or that there is a will existing some- 
where directing the action; and he attri- 
butes consciousness to this will — which 
consciousness Schopenhauer denies. Kep- 
ler’s Idea of the universe, like the Pytha- 
gorean cosmos, was threefold — consisting 
of the centre or sun, the surface or sphero 
of the fixed stars, and the intermediate 
space occupied by ethereal matter. Sec 
also Nebular H '^otiiesis. 

The cosuioMigtcal argument for the 
existence of God is a form of first-cause 
argument, which is itself derived from 
Aristotle’s argument of the unmoved 
mover. The first -cause argument Is 
simple — it points out that everything 
finite has a cause, which in turn had a 
cause, and so on. This series of previous 
causes cannot he infinite, and the first 
term in the series must itself lie uncaused, 
since otherwise it would uot bo a first 
term. There is therefore an uncaused 
cause of everything, and this is obviously 
God. The argument takes a somewhat 
different form with Leibniz: he argues 
that every thing in the world is ‘contingent, ’ 
i.c. It would be logically possible for It not 
to exist. According to him everything 
has a sufficient reason; therefore the 
universe as a whole must have a sufficient 
reason, which must be outside the uni- 
verse; this sufficient reason is God. The 
ultimate assumption of his argument is 
that the forces of the universe are it) the 
hands of a perfectly wise intelligence, and 
that, as In man there is a rational power 
of initiation and guidance, so in the world 
as a macrocosm there is a primal reason 
which governs the movements and co- 
ordinates them to a desirable cud. Kant, 
however, holds that this cosmological 
argument depends on the ontological. If 
the existence of the world can only be 
accounted for by the existence of a 
necessary being, then there must be a 
being whose essence involves existence, 
for that is what is meant by a necessary 
being. Hut If it is possible that there 
should be a being whose essence involves 
existence, then reason alone, without 
experience, can define such a being, whoso 
existence wifi follow from the ontological 
argument, for everything that has to do 
only with essence can be known Inde- 
pendently of experlenoe. 

O. also embraces the biological specu- 


lations of Darwin respecting the ultimate 
origin of living things as Influencing 
anthropological speculation generally, 
and the extension of bis concept of self- 
preservation beyond the organic world 
to the cosmos as a whole. Coining to the 
speculations of Darwin *s contemporaries 
we may mention Czolbe's mechanistic 
viow of the world order, which he com- 
bined with teleological conceptions of the 
world. Lotze defends the mechanical 
view of the world as worked out by modern 
science, applies the mechanical method to 
all dupts. of phenomena, and attempts to 
apply the method to the question of the 
genesis of the world and its order. Meta- 
physical teleology also describes von 
Hartmann’s system: to him the world Is a 
manifestation in time of an ontological 
principle, styled the unconscious, which 
is at once will and intelligence. Finally, 
we may notico the * emergence * of world 
order or ‘emergent evolution’ of Samuel 
Alexander — the emergence of totally new 
tilings from combinations of the old. In 
recent years the term C. has been applied 
to the mathematical concept of universal 
space-time developed by Einstein from 
tlio Newtonian system and further 
elaborated by do Sitter, Eddington, and 
Milne. See A. K. Rogers, A Student's 
History of Philosophy, 1901 ; A. E. Taylor, 
Elements of Metaphysics , 1903; S. Alex- 
ander. Space , Time, and Petty, 1920; 
A. N. Whitehead, Process and Peality : 
an Essay in Cosmology, 1929; H. Mao- 
pherson, Modern Cosmologies, 1930; Sir A. 
Eddington. The Expanding Universe , 
1933; E. A. Milno, Pelativity , (Gravitation, 
and World Structure , 1935; J. A. McWil- 
liams, Cosmology: a Text for Colleges, 
1939; G. Lomaltre, L’Hypothtee de I'atome 
primitif, essai de rosmologie, 1940; B. 
Russell, A History of II estern Philosophy, 
194 7 ; G. J. Whitrow, The Structure of the 
Universe, 1918. 

Cosquin, Emmanuel (1841-1922), Fr. 
folklorist and lawyer, native of Vltry-le- 
Francols. C. is chiefly famous for his 
writings on mlklore, which appeared in 
Homan ia, and were pub. In book form, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine. 

Cossa, Pietro (1834-81), It. dramatist, 
b. in Rome. He taught In a school at 
Leghorn, and wrote Mario . Sordello , 
il / on aldesch i, Puschin . H is traged y , A ’em 
(Eng. trans. by F. E. Trollope, 1870), 
was acted with success, and after this he 
continued to write classical plays, such as 
Cleopatra, Messalina , Cecilia , Panto e Q 
suo Serolo, C.’s own favourite comedy: 
other works : Tcatro Portico (In 7 vols. ). ana 
o vol. of lyrics. See life by Trevisani; 
and Arcuri, Di P. Cossa e del Dramma 
in Ilalia. 

Cossacks (Russian Kozak, Kazak), name 
which seems to have had various meanings 
assigned to it, among them 4 an armed man,* 
or a freebooter, but came to designate a 
certain section of the Russians who were 
invested w’.h military powers. They 
seemed to bo a people of mixed origin, 

E artly Tartars and Foies, but principally 
tussinn. The first seem to have oome 
into prominence during medieval times, 
and they were employed by the rulers of 
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Poland to defend their frontiers, as they 
were a warlike people and quite suitable 
for the task. The Cossack community 
was divided into ten voiskos, and the 
stanitsa. or vil., is the centre of their com- 
munity life. All men were compelled to 
military service, which lasted for twenty 
years or longer. Thoy wore thus able to 
form themselves Into military bands which 
were at the service of the Russian Gov. 
when needed. Their education stood at a 
high level as compared with that of the 
other Russians. Their chief occupation 
was agriculture, though they were also 
engaged in cattle and horse breeding. 
The Don C., one of the two chief branches 
of this people, settled first in the land 
round the R. Don, and afterwards round 
the Dnieper, those being known os the 
Zaporogian C. Later on other sections 
of these C. were formed — from the six- 
teenth century onwards — among them 
those who settled in the Kuban valley, 
those of the Volga, the Ural R., and 
Siberia. The Little Russian 0., or the C. 
of the Ukraine, were regularly ostah. by 
Stephen Bathory, king of Poland, during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
During the next century, however, they 
were unjustly treated by the Poles, and 
resolved to rise against this tyranny. 
This they accordingly did, and their 
leader Chmiclnickl organised tlio great 
rising of 1648. He was at first entirely 
successful, but eventually put himself 
and his Cossack followers under the pro- 
tection of the tsar of Russia. The 
Cossack pop. numbers considerably over 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

During the course of the First World 
War the C. distinguished themselves by 
their customary £lan throughout the cam- 
paign on the E. front, and in the Middle E. 
In the heavy fighting on the Styr and 
about Kovel in HI 15 the C. rendered good 
service for the Allied, while the Kuban C. 
also distinguished themselves on the 
Armeuian front. In May 1917 a detach- 
ment of C. under Potnik Gamaly was sent 
by Gen. Baratoff to join the Brit, forces in 
Palestine, via Kermanshah. After the 
overthrow of the tsar the C, became a 
power to be reckoned with and republican 
agitators were cautious in their dealings 
with them. At the congress of W ork men’s 
Councils in 1917 resolutions were passed 
for the creation of a special Cossack army 
and for the granting to all C. the lands 
which happened to be in their hands. 
When Kerensky iq.v.) felt that his power 
was declining he appealed to the C. for 
support against the Bolsheviks, hut the 
O. refused because he had previously 
treated them with contempt. This led 
to his downfall. The Don tor. was the 
theatre of campaigns in 1917 and 1918 
between the Bolsheviks and the volunteer 
army of Aie^eiev (a. t>.) and Kornilov. 
Public opinion on the Don, sedulously 
fomented by Ger. agents, was drifting 
strongly to the left, and Kaledin, the 
hetman of the Don. C., though sym- 
pathetic towards the .whites or volunteers, 
could do little to help the latter. The 
lever of revolution spread among the C., 
and there was a tragedy in every family 


where the children were Bolshevist, and 
the fathers oounter-revolutionar'ea. With 
the advance of the Bolsheviks on Novo- 
cherkassk, the situation of the Don seemed 
hopeless, and Kaledin, having lost trust 
in bis C., shot himself. But the faith of 
the volunteer units of the whites in their 
leaders Kornilov and Alexeiev remained 
unshaken by misfortune, and they now 
began from this part of the country their 
campaign for the ‘salvation and regenera- 
tion of Russia,’ the campaign commencing 
with Kornilov’s march on the Kuban 
(Feb. to March, 1917). But Kuban had 
now become predominantly Bolshevist, 
the Kuban Gov. had taken refuge in the 
hills, and Kornilov found all manner of 
difficulties in his projected attack on 
Ekaterinodar. When the attack did take 
place Kornilov was killed by a shell which 
burst in the room of a house in which ho 
had his headquarters. The whites there- 
after had to march back to the Don, and. 
in the interim, made all preparations for 
reorganising their forces for a second 
march on tlio Kuban. The army was 
increased by volunteers from 12,000 to 
100,000, and though the Bolsheviks were 
now all-pow’erful in Odessa, the Crimea, 
and tlio Ukraine, and their navy was con- 
centrated on Novrossiisk, so great was the 
enthusiasm of the whites or volunteer 
army, under the spell of the wizardry of 
the posthumous fame of Kornilov, that in 
their second advance on tlio Kuban they 
eventually captured Ekaterinodar (Aug. 
2). A series or engagements followed 
later at Armavir in Oct., but enough had 
now been accomplished by the volunteer 
army in the Don tor. to make the issue as 
between the whites and the reds through- 
out Russia an oppu one for somo time. 
The sequel came dhly in 1919 with the 
death of Kolchak and the defeat of 
Donikin ( see also Denikin, Kolchak, 
Kohnilov). Although the C. were not 
in favour of Bolshevism, they soon gave 
up their anti-Bolshevik policy and re- 
turned to their homes. The ter. of the 
C. of the Don was declared a republic in 
1918, but now forms part of the Rostov 
and Stalingrad regions of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Cossack cavalry provided mobility in the 
difficult task of resisting strongly mechan- 
ised Ger. assaults in the Caucasus region In 
July-Sept. 1912, especially as they were 
fighting on their own ground in defence 
of its fields and vils. See R. von Erckert, 
l)er Ursprung der Kosaken, iweilgeich 
imch rteufsten russichen Quellen, 1877; 
A. H. Springer, J >ie Kota ken, 1877; W. 
Crcsson, The Cossacks, 1919. 

Cosseir, or Kosseir, seaport tn. situated 
on the \v . coast of the fled Sea in upper 
Egypt. Tt possesses a citadel, and goods 
from Egypt to Arabia, pr vice versa, are 
sent through this tn. Pop. about 3000. 

Cossim bazar, see KaSimpazar. 

Cossus. genus of lepldopterous insects, 
is typioal of the family Cossidie, the goat- 
moths or carpenter- worms. The larva 
is a wood -borer, and the pupa is enclosed 
in a cocoon. C. lianiperda is one of the 
largest of Brit, moths, measuring from 3 
to 4 in. from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings. The Insect resides in and feeds 
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upon the wood of the oak, poplar, aspen, 
and willow, and tho caterpillar emits a 
very disagreeable odour. 

Costa, Claudio-Manoel Da (1720-90), 
Brazilian poet, native of Marianno, Minas 
Goraes. His two vols. of poetry, some 
written in Portuguese and It., gained lor 
him a reputation. The poem Villa- Rica 
is noted for its historical matter. His 
intimacy with Rlbolro caused him to be 
implicated in the political agitation of 
1789, and he was imprisoned at Villa Rica, 
where he died, as is supposed, by poison. 
See S. Romero and J. Ribeiro, Coynpcndia 
di Historia da Litteratura Brazileira , 1909. 

Costa, Isaac Da (1798-1860), Dutch poet 
and theologian of Jewish descent, was 
educated at Amsterdam and Leyden. 
His first great poem, Dc Verlossing van 
Nederland, appeared in 1814, and seven 
years later a collection of romantic poems. 
Poesy, placed him in the front rank of 
national writers. In 1822 he became a 
Christian, and was thonoeforward an 
ardent supporter of his adopted faith, 
writing many theological os well as 
poetical works. Ho also trans. the Per- 
sians and Prometheus of /Eschylus, and 
ed. tho poems of Bilderdijk, his literary 
foster-father. 

Costa, Lorenzo (1460—1535), It. painter; 
native of Ferrara. He belongs to the 
Bolognese school. His celebrated picture 
‘Madonna and Child,* besides frescoes, 
are in the Bentivoglio chapel in the San 
Giacomo Maggioro. His pupil, Francia, 
was much influenced by him, and both 
worked in the chapel of St. Cecilia. He 
went to Mantua in 1509, and was 
patronised by the Marquis Francesco 
Gonzago. Most of his best paintings are 
at Bologna: the ‘Madonna and Child 
enthroned* hangs In the National Gallery. 
London. See J. Crowe and G. Cavalca- 
selle. History of Painting in Italy 1902. 

Costa, Sir Michael (1810-84). musical 
conductor and composer, son of a 
Spaniard, 0. in Naples. He mine to 
England, conducted Zingarelli's Cantata 
Sacra in Birmingham (1829), and settled 
in London in tho noxt year, when he pro- 
duced Kenilicorth. G. conducted at 
Covent Garden and at the Philharmonic, 
concerts, besides at other musical festivals 
in the provs. Although he was tho 
greatest conductor of his time, his com- 

S ositions are now forgotten. Some of 
s.* works are Ecco quel fiero istante , 
Alma, Don Carlos , and Eli and Nanman. 

Cost Accounting is tho term applied to 
that system of accounting by which the 
cost or production or service rendered at 
any particular stage in the manuf. or 
part-manuf. of any commodity is ascer- 
tained. It differs from the ordinary 
Bystem of accounting In that the latter 
simply gives the results of the business 
or section of the business as a whole, 
without attempting to dissect the cost of 
manuf. or service rendered at any 
particular period in the course of manuf. 
The two systems are, however, usually 
worked concurrently by independent 
staffs, although to bring out the best of 
both systems some sort of liaison is neces- 
sary. Tho value of the C. A. system lies 
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in the results of costs that aro put on 
record, and so are always handy for 
reference for comparative purposes. It 
provides a safe check against wastage, 
either in material or time, and is a sure 
means of discovering that section of a 
business which is not pulling its weight. 
It would, of oourso, be impossible to 
formulate any system of O. A. that would 
be applicable to all businesses. Indeed 
it would bo safe to assert that each large 
business, apart from fundamentals, has 
its own system, that Bystem which has 
been found from experience to be best 
adapted to its own particular require- 
ments. The cost of a product or job 
would be obtained from the following 
details: (1) The prime cost, which would 
embrace cost of raw materials and wages. 
(2) Shop expenditure, which would em- 
brace foremen’s wages, power, plant, 
maintenance, etc. (3) Overhead charges, 
which would embrace cost of distribution 
and administrative charges. 

Costanzo, Angelo di (1507-91), Neapoli- 
tan historian and poet, b. at Naples. His 
most important work was his Historia 
(tel Regno di Napoli t 1250-1 48 y (1581-82), 
which was written in clear style, and was 
the work of over thirty years. 

Costa Rica, the most S. state of central 
America, bounded on the N. by Nicaragua, 
on the E. by tho Caribbean Sea, by 
Panama on the S.K. and S., and by tho 
Pacific Ocean on the W. Lies between 
8° 1 7' and 11° 10' N. lat. and from 82° 30' 
to 85° 45' W. long. Its area is estimated 
at 23,000 sq. m., and it is divided into 
sovou provs.: £_an Jos6, Alajuela, Heredia, 
Cart ago, Guanacaste, Puntarenas, and 
Lim6n. The Atlantic coast, with the 
exception of Port Lim6n, has few indenta- 
tions, but along the Pacific there are the 
two large gulfs of Nicoya and Duloe. 
Across tho country S.E. to N.W. extends 
the Hi err a Talamanca, a continuation of 
tho Cordillera of Chirlqui. Some of the 

C eaks attain a great altitude, the highest 
eing over 1 ?,700 ft. There are a number 
of volcanoes, Including Orosi *5200 ft.) 
and Poas (8670 ft.). Tho o-uy active 
ones are Irazu (11,500 ft.) and Turrialba 
(10.900 ft.). The rivs. are not useful for 
navigation, the chief being the Revanta- 
g6n and Tarcolcs. The Han Juan partly 
separates C. R. from Nicaragua. The 
country is rich in minerals. Gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, nickel, lead, coal, mercury, 
and iron are found. The chief industry, 
however, is agriculture, the soil being 
fertile and the climate mild and tem- 
perate. The region of concentrated 
settlement In the highland forms the 
nucleus around which the C. Rican state 
is organised. It Is a region of expanding 
pioneer settlements, of people vigorously 
at work transforming empty country into 
a country of farms and permanent homes. 
Coffee is cultivated to a very large extent, 
and on tho uiocess of the crops depends 
largely the revenue of the country. 
Coffee forms 50 per cent of the tota 
exports, and in 1944 it was estimated at 
22,400 metrio tons. Bananas rank seoooa 
in importance, forming about one-third 
of the total export trade, but they have 
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somewhat declined owing to the havoc 
caused by the 1 Panama disease.* Vanilla 
and sarsaparilla are grown; sugar is still 
exported, but not in such great quantities; 
while cacao is rapidly increasing in im- 
portance. There is considerable trade 
in timber and cattle. In the wooded dists. 
are found mahogany, india-rubber, ebony, 
Brazil-wood, cedar, and oak. There are 
thousands of square miles of public lands 
in C. R. that have never been cleared, on 
which can be found quantities of virgin 
rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and other 
cabinet woods. The Second World War 
temporarily stimulated the collection of 


1917, however, Gen. Prederico Grana- 
dos ousted Alfredo Gonzalez from the 
presidency and himself assumed office. 
President Wilson of the U.S.A. persis- 
tently refused to recognise his claims, and 
when C. R. followed the action of the 
states by breaking with Germany in May 

1918, he totally ignored the gov. as then 
formed. His opposition extended even 
to excluding representatives from C. R. 
to the League of Nations, hut the state 
later became a member of the League. 
In the presidential elections of Feb. 1948, 
the National Union leader, Otillo Ulate, 
decisively defeated Calderon, candidate 
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wild rubber, the estab. of plantation 
rubber on 3000 ac., and the planting of 
abaca or hemp. The chief Imports - are 
cotton goods, rice, chemical products, 
tanned leather, fata, industnia] machinery, 
mineral oil, railway materials, and paints. 

C. R. was discovered by Columbus in 
1493, and colonised In 1502 or 1530. 
Its political life, like that of many of its 
neighbouring states, has been unsettled. 
It formed a part of the captain -generalcy 
of Guatemala until 1821, when for two 
years it was connected with Mexico. 
From 1824 to 1839 it formed part of the 
federal republic of the states of central 
America. It was not till 1848 that C. II. 
was fully estab. as a republic. C. R. has 
been Involved in sev. boundary disputes, 
the first of these, with Nicaragua, being 
settled by the president of the U.S.A. In 
1888; and with Colombia, in 1921. The 
dispute with Panama was also settled in 
1921, after Panama had entered and held 
the ter. to which It laid claim, but diplo- 
matic relations were not resumed, until 
1928. Internally C. tl. bas had a much 
more padflo hist, than most of the central 
Amer. states during recent years. In 


of the Communists, but tho gov.- 
cod trolled congress declared the election 
void and refused to give Ulate his 
credentials as president-olect. In the 
ensuing civil war the gov. was overthrown 
and a junta set up to govern pending tho 
adoption of a new constitution. In the 
elections of December (1948) elections 
were held for a constituent assembly 
and U late’s National Union party won 
three-fourths of the scats. Colonel Jose 
Figueres, as provisional president, has 
governed the country since the suppression 
of the civil war in May (1948). The C. 
Itican Army was abolished on Deo. 1 
(1948) on the eve of C. R.’s ratification of 
the Inter-Amer. Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance drawn up at Rio de Janeiro, 
but Figueres immediately ordered a 
general mobilization when C. R. was 
invaded from Nicaragua by forces led 
by supporters of the exiled former 
president, Rafael Guard la, seeking to 
overthrow the military junta of Figueres. 
The invaders seized the tn. of La Cruz, 
5 m. Inside the border, and pushed inland 
to Liberia. C. R. and Nicaragua signed 
a pact of friendship in Washington on 
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Fob. 21, 1949, both countries having 
agreed to a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute. C. R. ( like Colombia, has 
been able to make use of its contrasted 
regions as a source of strength; It is one 
of the few countries in Lat. America 
which have boon able to develop a 
strongly coherent national life. To a 
smaller degree than in most other coun- 
tries has the political and economic power 
been concentrated in the hands of a vory 
few, and for this reason C. It. is an example 
of an effective democracy, affording a 
notable example of what can lie done in 
road construction, building and operating 
schools, and organising other public ser- 
vices under the monotonous weather 
conditions of a tropical land. The presi- 
dent servos for a term of four years, aided 
by the nine secretaries of state whom ho 
appoints. The Constitutional Cougress is 
the legislative body, of forty -four deputies 
elected for four yoars, one-half of whom 
retire at the end of every two years. 

Much Eng. capital is invested in tho 
republic. Education is compulsory and 
tho elementary schools are free. There 
are secondary schools for boys and girls 
at San Jos6, ■* no school at Heredia, 
and colleges at Alajuala and Cartago. 
C. R. can boast one of the lowest per- 
centages of illiteracy in Lat. America. 
Sp. is tho language of tho country. Tho 
national religion is Rom. Catholicism, but 
toleration is granted to all sects. The 
cap. is San Jos6, with a pop, of 79,000 
(with suburbs). Tho other important 
tns. are Cartago (13.100), Lim6u (10,200). 
Heredia (10,800), Alajuala (10.300), 
Puntarenas (8800), and Liberia (3900). 
Tho total pop. of C. R. is 740.500. See 
L. Fernandez, Ilistoria de. Costa Rica, 
1502- 1S2 1 (Madrid), 1889; M. de r6rigny. 
La Rtpnbliquc de Costa Rica (Paris), 
1918; L. F. Guardia, Ilistoria de Costa 
Rica (i8an Jom 6), 1939; 1\ E. James. 
Latin America (New York), 1941; and J. 
and M. BroHauz, Costa Rican Life , 1944. 

Cost-book System, system of partner- 
ship which obtains in various Cornish and 
Devonian mines. Tho system consists in 
a particular method of keeping the 
accounts and so managing the affairs of 
tho partnership that the exact financial 
state of tho concern can bo readily ascer- 
tained. The Stannaries Act provides 
that the cost-book, which contains an 
abstract of tho working expenses and 
returns on sales, must bo made up and laid 
before the shareholders once in every 
sixteen weeks. The process of formation 
of a cost-book company is by first obtain- 
ing a licence to search for minerals ; if oro 
Is found a loriso Is granted for a term of 
years, and then a mooting of the co- 
adventurom is called to decide on the con- 
stitution of the company. Cost-book 
companies may bo registered under the 
Companies Act, 1908. A member of a 
cost -book company is at liberty to transfer 
his shares without obtaining the consent 
of the other members, and he may also 
Insist on the company taking back his 
shares and paying him for them. A cost- 
book oompany, or rather partnership, is 
not dissolvod by a member merely obtain - 
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ing an account against the other members 
or by transferring bis shares, or by the 
death or bankruptcy of any member. 
The interest of a deceased member de- 
volves as personalty on his next of kin. 
Members or shareholders cannot, like 
ordinary partners, bind fellow members 
by any contract other than one for 
necessaries required for the working of the 
mine in accordance with the custom of the 
locality. Cost-book mines are commonly 
managed by an agent of the shareholders, 
but such agent cannot make the members 
liable on a bill of exchange. 

Cost of Living. Although the C. of L. 
must bo of prime importance to the 
majority of tho pops, of tho different 
countries of tho world, yet over normal 
periods the variation up or down is so 
gradual that it is only noticed by statisti- 
cians and political economists. But the 
adveut of tho two world wars brought 
such a sudden rise in tho price of all those 
commodities which are nocessary to 
civilised life that the C. of L. became a 
matter of tho most urgent concern to 
millions of wage-earners not only in the 
belligerent countries, but throughout the 
world. During the First World War 
and up to the present time wages have 
been fixed for very large sections of the 
community on a O. of L. basis determined 
by the C. of L. index number issued by 
the Ministry of Labour. The index 
number compares the level of prices or tho 
purchasing power of tho money of one 
period with another. The year 1900 is 
often taken ns the standard, but for 
practical purposes the C. of L. as stated 
in tho Ministry of Labour Gazette repre- 
sents tho uvorago level of retail prices of 
certain commodities compared with their 
retail prices in July 1914. The figure 
given by tho Ministry of Labour represents 
the increase over the July 1914 average. 
The commodities include ordinary food- 
stuffs, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and 
Hueh miscellaneous items as v mid make 
up the budget of tho average oitixon. The 
index number of the standard /ear Is said 
to be 100, and rises or falls at different 
periods are registered against this figure. 
In the autumn of 1920 the average level 
of retail prices of commodities In the 
Ministry of Labour statistics was no loss 
than 175 per cent above the pre-war level 
of 1913. By 1934 it had dropped to 34 
per cent, but after the outbreak of war in 
1939 it roso to 7 4 per cent by Jan. 19 40. 
In 1914 the monthly average was 100-101; 
in 1945 it varied between 102 and 107. 
being 103 at the end of tho year. The 
fallacy Implicit in tho comparison is that 
it does not take into account tho per- 
manent increase In the standard of living 
in the intcr-war period. 

Costello, John Aloysiys (6. 1891), Trisb 
lawer and statesman, called to the Bar In 
1914. Afctc. \ey-General, 1920-32; helped 
to draft tho statute of West minster. Mem- 
ber of the Fine Gael party, he succeeded 
do Valeraas Prime Minister of Eire in 1948. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart (1799-1870), 
Eng. authoress and miniature painter. 
She wrote poetry, blit is chiefly known 
for her works on travel, memoirs and 
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romances. Her prin. books are Songs of 
a Stranger (1825); Specimens of the Early 
Poetry of France (1835); A Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne (1842); Catherine de’ Medici 
(1848); Memoirs of Anns of Brittany 
(1355); Bdarn and the Pyrenees (1884); 
The Bose Garden of Persia (1887). 

Costello Giubileo, sec F idana:. 

Coster, Laurens Janszoon (r. 1370- 

1440), supposed by some to have heeu the 
inventor of movable types and therefore 
the precursor of printing, was born at 
Haarlem. Junius, in his Batavia . states 
CVs claim. Twenty years before Guten- 
berg he had the idea to carve out charac- 
ters from cubes of wood; these he put 
together to form inscriptions to accom- 
pany engravings. Later on he used metal 
i us tend of wood. A dishonest workman 
leaving stolen some of O.’s apparatus, took 
them to Mainz, where he set up a printing 
business, taking Gutenberg as partner. 
The problem as to who really was the In- 
ventor of printing has never been solved. 
Junius lived a hundred years after C.'s 
death. The rival claims of Gutenberg 
and of C. are set forth by A. van der 
Linde in The Haarlem Legend of the 
Invention of Printing by Coster (trans., 
1871); Hessel in his Ilaarlmn . the Birth- 
place of Printing (1887); and by Wyes in 
Zentralblatt fur B iblioth e ksuesen (1888). 

Costigliole, com. in Piedmont, in prov. 
of Alessandria, Italy, 8 m. S. of Asti, with 
«ilk Industries. Pop. 10,000. 

Costroma, see Kostkoma. 

Costs. This word in law properly means 
the sum of money a litigant, is ordered by 
the court to pay to his opponent to recoup 
the latter for the expense he has incurred 
m connection with the litigation. The 
principle of Eng. law is that O. arc in the 
discretion of the presiding judge, but as a 
working rule it mpy be said that C. 
generally follow the event. There is a 
difference to bo observed between the 
practice in the king’s bencli courts and 
that of the chancery courts. The right 
to C. in the king's bench or common law 
courts depends on whether the action was 
tried by a judge alone, or by a judge anti 
jury, and, further, whether It was of such 
a kind that it ought properly to have been 
tried in a co. court. When the action is 
tried by a judge alone the C. are in the 
absolute discretion of the judge, who in 
practice would never deprive a successful 
litigant of C. except for very good reasons, 
as, for example, where the action was 
frivolous or vexatious. Frequently plain- 
tiffs in libel actions who recover con- 
temptuous damages are deprived of C. If 
the action be tried with a jury as well, the 
C. will follow the result, unless the judge 
‘shall for good cause otherwise order.’ 
In generu) it may be said that tho judge 
will be guided by similar principles in 
each of tho above two cases. Tt is really 
almost entirely a question of the conduct 
of tho parties. A judge may also make 
an order that each side pay his own C. 
There is no appeah from the Judge’s 
order except where he deprives a successful 
litigant 'for good cause/ it being for the 
court of appeal to say whether such 'good 
cause* existed. Where an action tried in 


the high court ought, by reason of the 
amount recovered or tho value of the 
subject matter involved, to have been tried 
in the co. court, the successful party will 
only get C. on the co. court scale unless 
a high court judge certifies that there was 
sulllciont reason for bringing the action 
in the high court. The (J. of a chuuccry 
or equity action have always boon a 
matter for judicial discretion, and in no 
way dependent on statutory enactment. 
The discretion is, however, judicially 
exercisod, and in general the successful 
party can only bo deprived for sufficient 
cause shown. The party against whom 
C. are awarded may not have to pay the 
whole of his opponent’s bill of C. Usually 
C. arc directed to be taxed, i.e. the bill is 
sent to tho taxing master’s office, and tho 
various items allowed or disallowed. The 
net amount allowed by tho master 1 b 
called taxed G. Generally C. are taxed 
‘as between party and party,’ i.e. only 
those items are allowed which are really 
indispensable to tho adequate conduct of 
tho action. C. may, however, be allowed 
on a more liberal scale, viz. as between 
solicitor and client, when the successful 
party tviII be allowed as many of tho 
charges or expenses which he would have 
been compelled to pay his own solicitor 
as fair justice to the other party will 
permit. 

Costume Design, Theatrical. In tho 
early Gk. drama the actors performed 
their ports in variqjis masks ol throe 
readily discernible types— tho cOmic, 
tragic, and satiric. Tho wide mouth of 
the mask ser\ ed as a megaphone, carrying 
the voice to the full extent of tho theatre, 
and tho set mask* showed tho wearer’s 
characteristics in a building perhaps too 
vast for the detection of facial expression. 
The tragic actor was further distinguished 
by his long coloured and embroidered robe 
(tho chiton), with sleeves and high belt, 
his tall headdress ( onkos ), his cloak 
( chlamys ), and his buskins ( cothurni ) or 
high thick-soled boots, which made his 
height impressive, and were graded in 
t hickness according to the importance of 
tho wearer. The comic actor was con- 
trasted bv his low Hhoo (sore us), his lack 
of headdress, abbreviated or absent 
chiton , the costume usually skin-fitting 
and the padding in various parts of the 
figure to give him a ludicrous effect. In 
addition, tho colours of the actors' cloth- 
ing had a symbolic significance. 

The Rom. dramatic cog turn o was closely 
modelled on the Gk., coloured wigs re- 
placing the headdress — white wigs for the 
aged, black for youths, and red for slaves. 
Kings wore crowns and were gorgeously 
apparelled, while beggars were clad, in 
rags. 

The It. comic play, fir the Commedia 
dell * Arte, developed tho still -familiar 
figures of Harlequin, Columbine, Panta- 
loon, and Punch. The original Harlequin 
wore a long jacket laced In front, multi- 
coloured patches sewn on the breeches, a 
bat and wallet hanging from his belt; his 
head was shaved and bis cap adorned with 
a tuft of feathers or tho tall of a hare, 
rabbit, or fox. Later tho patches became 
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blue, red, and green triangles symraotri- by her complicated train. Provided the 
eally arranged, and finally became of dress did not detract from the dignity of 
diamond shape. Columbine, usually the thought and sublimity of expression of 
wile or sweetheart of Harlequin , wore the play, the critics were satisfied. The 
originally the long wide skirt and the change came with John Kemble (q.v.), 
apron of a peasant, and later took to the who is crodited with being the first Eng. 
abbreviated skirt of the ballet so much actor to make a close study of ‘ dressing a 
morn adapted to the dancer. Pantaloon, part on its merits/ Yet oven Kemble was 
in a brown mask, with hooked nose and guilty of such gross anachronisms as play- 
white beard, was attired in red, with a ing Macbeth in a bonnet of the Black 
black cloak and soft noisoless slippers. Watch Regiment. It was not strict 
The anct. Pulcinella, or forerunner of historical accuracy he aimed at so much 
Punch, was always clothed in white, as a combination of suitability and re- 
his back was humped and Ids stomach straint. But lator both he and Macready 
padded, his mask boro a crooked nose, (q.v.) wore strongly influenced by the 
and his headdress was at times a sknll- researches nf James Robinson Blanche 
cap, at others a cone-shaped hat, (q.v.), dramatist and student of costume. 



TWO SCKXICH oi' A UREEK ROMOS 
From a vase panning. 


The early Eng. plays were all connected and it was to Planeh6 that the Eng. stage 
with religious subjects, and the most owed the first real advance in the reform 
notable costumes were those worn by the of costume design. Macready went 
devil, who was represented with the head further than all ids predecessors, and Is 
of a beast and his body clot lied in the said to have been so impressed with the 
skin of an animal. In the times of iShake- importance of ‘becoming* his dross that 
epeare the prevailing costume of the day after rehearsal he went to bed in it. This 
was usually worn, but concessions were practice np pears to have been followed by 
made in the Horn, dramas, when the Sir Ilenry Ir\ lug (q.v.), who. aware of the 
leading actors were adorned with breast- reactions of the actor to dress, showed a 
plates and plumed helmets. Pressing taste and aptness in the art of costume 
to suit the part is of comparatively recent design that proved the main ’actor in the 
date. In the middle eighteenth century proseut development of that irt on the 
Garrick played Macbeth in a eontem- Eng. stage. In our day theio nave been 
porary suit of black silk, with silk stock- spasmodic signs of a reaction, an exempli- 
mgs and a tve wig; Sp ranger Harry (q.v.) tied in the paradox of Hamlet in a top- 
played Othello in n full suit of gold-laced hat and frock coat; but such oxperi- 
scarlet, cocked hat, knee-breeches, and mentation may be regarded as no more 
silk stockings; and Mrs. Yales, as Rady than a satire on the pageantry of Sir 
Macbeth, appeared in enormous hooped Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s productions, 
petticoats and huge bounces. It was not Not celdoui, too, has the stage been the 
that these great actors of George 11/s medium of introducing, especially to 
and Gocukc III.’s day were oblivious of women, new fashions: Miss Violet Van- 
tbeso scfleclsms. Benjamin West (q.v.) brngli, for example, focused attention on 
(1738-18*20), tbo historical painter who the allure of the corselet ami stock collar, 
introduced modern costume into historical and Miss Mary Mooro, in Mrs Oorringe's 
painting, tried to induce Garrick to reform Necklace, revived the popularity of the 
stage costume on his lines; but Garrick Alsatian bow, while to Kate Vaughan was 
was aware that the public would not have due the vogue of the loce-frillcd petticoat, 
tolerated the change; for they had grown Before the Second World War the in- 
accustomed to actors in the dross of their fluenee of the Russian stage had its effect 
own period irrespective of the century in on theatrical costume throughout Europe, 
which tlie story of the drama passed. The Earlv in the twentieth century IMnghilev 
Incongruity was not apparent to them, (q.v.) introduced the Russian ballet to 
and when, in the previous century. Pope Paris, Lorn. - i, and Berlin, and the spec- 
and Addison satirised the theatrical tacniar beauty of scenery and costume 
costumes of their day, it was not on the displayed originated in the brilliant 
score of anachronism, but because the imagination of the great artists Bonois and 
hero overdressed, as by wearing a huge Bakst (q.v.). The Bakst tradition is 
plume of feathers, or because tbe heroine continued by many modern artists. See 
distracted tho attention of the audience E. Aria, Costutne: Fanciful , Historical , 
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and Theatrical , 1906; M. Willson Disher, 
Claims and Pantomimes, 1925; A. Nicoll, 
Development of the Theatre , 1927; P. L. 
Duohartre, Italian Comedy (trails, by 
R.T. Weaver). 1929; R. Fiilop -Miller and 
J. Gregor, Russian Theatre (trails, by P. 
England), 1930; M. Fernald and E. 
Shenton, Costume Design and Making , 
1937 ; and F. M. Kelly, Shakespearian 
Costume for Stage and Screen , 1938. 

Costume, see Fashion. 

Costus, genus of tall herbaceous plants 
with pinnately veined leaves, They grow 
in the tropics and bear brightly coloured 
flowers in spikes, tlio enlarged lip of the 
flower being the conspicuous part. Ow- 
ing to the spiral arrangement of the leaves 
on the stem the genus is popularly known 
os spiral flag. Sev. species are cultivated 
in England under glass, the most attrac- 
tive species being C. igneus, with orange- 
red flowers, and C. matorfieanus, with gold 
and orange flowers. 

Cosway, Richard (1742-1821), Eng. 
miniature painter, son of the master of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, where ho 
received his education. His success in 
life is said to have been due to his clever 
portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, which 
gained for him the interest of tho Prince 
of Wales. 

Coswig, tn. of Anhalt, Germany, 12 m. 
from Dessau. There are textile manufs. 
and coal mining. Pop. 12,000. 

Cotabato, see Cottabato. 

Cotangent, see under Trigonometry. 

Coteaux. com. and minor port of Haiti, 
W. Indies, 12 m. S.S.E. across tho penin- 
sula from J6r6mie. Pop. 12.000. 

C6te d’Or, dept, of E. France, part of 
the old prov. of Burgundy. Area 3391 
sq. m. A chain of hills known as the 
Plateau de Langres runs through tho 
centre of the dept., and in tho S. is the 
chain of the C. Tho N.W. dist. of 
Ch&tillonnais is densely wooded, and there 
tho Seine takes its rise. Other rivs. are 
the Rhdne and the Loire, and a canal, 
which connects the Sadno with the 
Yonne, is 94 m. in length. C. is divided 
Into three arrons.: Dijon, Beaune, and 
Montbard, the tn. of Dijon being the 
cap. of tho dept. Tho climate is equable 
and healthy, tho plains and valleys are 
fertile, and there is rich pasture land. 
The prin. wealth of the prov. lies In Its 
vineyards, and It is hero that the cele- 
brated Burgundy wines are produced. 
Other products are wheat, barley, 
potatoes, hops, and a little tobacco. 
Sheep and cattle rearing take place in tho 
W. diets. The manufs. (pre-1940) Include 
iron, which is found in the dist.., steel, 
tools, and machinery, paper, tiles, and 
bricks; there are also flour mills and 
breweries. Chief import is coal, and there 
is great export trade In wine, brandy, and 
live-stock. Pop, 335,600. 

Cotelerius, Jean Baptiste (1627-86), 
eminent Fr. Hellenist, b. at Nlmes. He 
held the office of prof, of Gk. at the Royal 
College in Paris with great distinction. 
He pub. Monumenta Rceltsite Oreeci b In 
3 volB. (1677-86), and various other works. 

Cotentin, Anne Hilarion de, see 
Tourville, Comte re. 


Cotentin, dist. of France which forms 
part of the dept, of La Manche, on its N. 
coast being Capo La Hague. This portion 
of land was originally the diocese of 
Coutances. Its chief tn. is now Cher- 
bourg. The C. peninsula was the scene 
of hard-fought engagements in the battle 
of Normandy in July 1944. Cherbourg 
was captured on June 22-26, 1944, ana 
though fanatical groups continued to 
resist for a short time, all resistance in 
the N. C. came to an end by July 1. On 
July 28 tho Ger. escape route through 
Coutances was sealed with the capture of 
the city by the U.S. 4th Armoured Div., 
which, with the 6tli Armoured Div., 
formed the spearhead of tho 7tli Corps. 
The enemy withdrawal, following the loss 
of Coutances, began to degenerate into a 
disorderly retreat. See further Western 
Front in Second World War. Battle 
of Normandy. 

Cotes, Francis (1725-70), Eng. portrait 
painter, one of the originators of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. He was a Londoner 
by birth, and became a pupil of George 
Knapt-on. He took an active part In the 
artistic life of the country. Ills portraits 
in crayons were unrivalled, ami he was 
also a good painter In oils. Ills chief 
works are portraits of Mrs. Child of 
Osterley Park, and of the beautiful 
daughter of Wilton, the sculptor, after- 
wards the wife of Sir Robert Chambers. 
His portraits have been engraved by 
Bnrtolozzi, Ityland, Green, MacArdell. 
and others. 

Cotes, Roger (1682-1716), famous Eng. 
mathematician, 6. at Burbage in the co. 
of Leicester. Ho was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and at Trinity 
Colloge, Cambridge,'*«heroniing a fellow 
of Trinity in 1705, and in the following 
year Plumian prof, of astronomy. In 
1713 he wrote a valuable preface to the 
second ed. of Newton’s Prineipia , and 
about the same time took holy orders. 
His death at the very early age of thirty- 
four brought the tribute from Newton that 
‘had Cotes lived wo might have known 
something.* 

C6tes-du-Nord, maritimo dept, of the 
N.W. of France, formed from part of 
Brittany. Area 2787 sq. rn. Off the 
steep rocky coast lies BrGhat and other 
small is. In form C. Is an undulating 
plateau, with three ranges of hills in the 
S. portion. Tho climate is mild and 
equable. On tho high lands (fie soil ts 
poor, but along the coast., where seaweed 
and marl are used as a fertiliser, It is much 
richer. Wheat, oats, and buck-wheat 
are largely grown, also potatoes, mangels, 
apples, and plums. Tho culturo of flax 
Is an important industry, and tho dept, 
is famed for its breeding of horses. Slate, 
lime, and china-clay are found, and the 
Hour mills, tanneries, Iron-works, and ship- 
building yards form a source of employ- 
ment to many of the natives. The chief 
imports are coal, wood, and salt, and the 
exports are horses, flax, and agrlc. 
products. The flshlng Industry la of 
great importance. C. Is divided Into the 
four arrons. of St. Brleuo, Din an, 
Guingamp, and Lannion. The cap, tn. 
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is St. Brieuo. The dept, contains many 
interesting churches dating from the 
twelfth century. Pop. 526,900. 

Cotgrave, Randle (a. 1634), the author 
of our earliest Fr. dictionary. He was 
of a Cheshire family, but little Is known 
of his early life. He was educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge (1587), and 
afterwards became secretary to Win. Cecil, 
Lord Burghley. In 1611 he pub. his 
Fr.-Eng. dictionary, of which there was 
a second ed. in 1632. It was a remark- 
able book of its time, and is still of great 
value to the philologist. 

Cttthen, see KOthkn. 

Cotignac, Fr. tn. situated in the dept, of 
V ar, and near it is the church of N otre 1 lame 
de Grilco, a centre for pilgrims. Pop. 1 500. 

Cotignola, tn. of llavenna prov.. Italy. 
Contains sev. monuments, which were 
more or less severely damaged in the 
Second World War. The house of tho 
Sforza was demolished, the church of S. 
Stefano badly shattered, and the tn. hall 
was mined and bombed by the Gers. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Cotillon (Fr. petticoat), name of a 
lively dance of Fr. origin, of the time of 
Louis XIV., no* Un the quadrille, and 
performed by eight persons. It de- 
veloped into the form of n quick waltz, 
and was danced to tho music of waltzes, 
polkas, mazurkas, and galops. Tho 
danco Is a very favourite one on tho Con- 
tinent and in the U.S.A. 

Cotin, Charles (1604-8?), wealthy Fr. 
preacher and poet, and the counsellor and 
almoner of Louis XIV. lie was versed 
in philosophy, theology, and the Heb., 
Syriac, and Gk. languages. Ilis CFJui'res 
MiUes was pub. in 1659 and his CEnvres 
Galantes in 1663. Boileau frequently 
mentions him in bis satires, and Moltere 
In his Eemmes Savantes satirises him 
under the name of Trlssotin. 

Cotinga, bird of the family Cotingidte, 
commonly known ns tho Chatterers. It 
is found only in tropical America. Tho 
plumage of tho male is especially magnifi- 
cent at certain times of the year. Tho 
general colour of tho female is plain grey 
or green. It feeds on fruit and insects. 

Cotman, John Sell (178*2-1812) eminent 
Eng. artist, b. at Norwich, where he was 
educated nt the grammar school. Showing 
an aptitude for painting, he went to 
London about 1798 to study, and there 
mado tho acquaintance of a number of 
famous artists, including Turner. He 
returned to Norwich In 1807. and obtained 
a livelihood by giving lessons in drawing, 
while he also painted many landscapes 
and a number of portraits. Mainly by 
Turner's assistance he was successful In 
obtaining the post of drawing-master to 
King's College, London, in 1834. Un- 
fortunately he suffered from fits of melan- 
choly, ana In his later years bore much 
suffering with courage. He is perhaps the 
best of the 'Norwich school,' and. In 
addition to tho large number of water- 
colour drawings he produced, he found 
time to publish sev, vols. of excellent 
etchings. See L. Blnyon, John Crome and 
John Sell Caiman , 1897, and 8. D. Kltson, 
TAe Life of John Sell Cotman , 1937. 


Cotman, Joseph John (1814-78). land- 
scape painter, the second son of John Sell 
C. As an artist he had much original 
power, but his ill health was an Insur- 
mountable bar to any success in life. He 
producod many drawings of great merit. 

Cotman, Miles Edmund (1810-58), land- 
scape painter and the eldest son of John 
Sell C. He painted riv. and sea views, 
and etched a few plates, his work showing 
much taste and skill. 

Coto Bark (Cortex coto), officinal bark 
obtained (since 1876) from Bolivia, used 
formerly in cases of diarrhoea, colio, and 
for neuralgia, gout, rheumatism, and ex- 
cessive perspiration. Its exact source is 
not known. It may be derived from 
Palicourea densifnlia. The bark is in flat 
pieces destitute of cork, cinnamon -brown 
outside and darker underneath. It has 
au aromatic smell and a bitter pungent 
taste. See H. Watts, Chem. Diet, ii Syd. 
Soc. Lex., 1882. 

Cotoneaster, genus of Rosacooe closely 
allied to the hawthorn genus Cratmgus. 
The species are favourite shrubbery 
plants which grow wild in N. lands. In 
Britain C. vulgaris was formerly found in 
N. Wales upon the cliffs at the Great 
Ormo’s Head, but the pretty rose-petalled 
flower is now extinct. 

Cotopaxi, volcano in the E. range of the 
Andes in Ecuador, S, America, and about 
35 m. 8. of Quito. The cone of the 
volcano is beautiful In appearance and 
snow-clad. Estimated by Whyinper to 
be 19,613 ft. above sea level (the top Is 
about 10,000 ft. higher than the elevation 
of the valley). C. is the highest active 
volcano. There have been numerous 
eruptions, the most violent being probably 
that of 1768. 

Cotrono, seaport and fort. tn. in the 
prov. of Catanzaro, Calabria, Italy. It is 
on the site of the anct. Crotona founded 
by the Achreans, 710 b.c,, and was taken 
by Agathooles of Syracuse in 299 b.c. It 
was the residence of Pythagoras and of 
Milo, and was for a long time one of the 
richest and most populous cities of Magna 
Grarcia. It has a fine citadel, but its 
streets are narrow. Exports olives and 
oranges. Pop. 11,600. 

Cotswold Hills, range of oolitic lime- 
stone hills in Gloucestershire. England. 
They extend over a length of about 50 m., 
the highest peaks reach to a height of 
1100 ft. (Oleeve Hill Is 1134 ft.), but the 
average height is between 500 and 600 ft. 
The Thames takes its rise in the E. slopes. 
Large flocks of sheep are bred In the diet. 
Most people associate the word Cotswold 
with tho lino of hills extending across 
Gloucestershire from Wotton -under- Edge 
to Aston -sub -Edge, which is about 40 m. 
by 30 m. wide in some parts. The hills, 
however, really commence at Bath, spread 
northwards Into Gloucestershire, and over 
the border of * hat co. into N. Oxfordshire, 
8. Worcester r>nlre v and Leicestershire. 
The range of the C. H. is, roughly, divided 
into two portions by the valley of the 
Churn, and the scenery E. and w. of this 
valley differs to a great extent. 

The C. H. were of considerable Im- 
portance in anct. times, as is shown by 
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the old tracks on the high parts, and the' 
early Brit, forts and Rom. camps. The 
dist. was of equal importance during the 
Middle Ages, when the woollen industry 
of the Flemings was at the height of its 
prosperity, and the splendid par. churches, 
imposing houses, and solidly built inns are 
evidences of the wealth of those bygone 
days. In the byways beyond the chief 
tns. of the Ootswolds, still old-world and 
unspoilt, little vils. with their houses of 
soft, warm-hued stone are a source of 
delight to artists and tourists. 


served Tudor mansions In England ; Bear 
Hill, near Woodchester; and Painswick 
Beacon (922 ft. high), with a Brit, hill-top 
fort on the summit. See also under the 
names of the tns. See H. Branch. Cots - 
wold and Vale , 1904; O. G. S. Cranford, 
Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 1925; H. J. 
Massingham, Cotswold Country , 1938 ; J. A. 
Gibbs, A Cotswold Village t 1939, and F. 
Derrick, Cotswold Stone , 1948. 

Gotta, com. of Saxony, Germany, in the 
dist. of, and a W. suburb of the city of, 
Dresden. 
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* Among the chief tns. are Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Stroud, Evesham, Ciren- 
cester, Chipping Norton, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Tewkesbury, Malmesbury, Lcch- 
lade, Pershore, and Tetbury. Among the 
smaller tns. and vils. may bo mentioned 
Painswick, Minchinhampton — noted for 
its common — Chipping Sodbury, Charlton 
Kings (in the grounds of Ashley Manor 
are the biggest oaks in the country, and 
there are traces of a Rom, camp at Battle- 
down Knoll), Broadway, Burford, Chip* 
ping Campden — noted for its market hall 
— Upper Slaughter, Lower Slaughter (with 
a delightful riv. which flow's down the 
middle of the street between stone banks 
and grassy verges, and eventually joins 
the Windrush at Burton), Amberley (with 
a beautiful common on which, at Rose 
Cottage, Mrs. Craik wrote John Halifax , 
Gentleman), Sapperton {where the present 
poet laureate, John Masefield, lives), 
and W inchcombe. Other features include 
Compton Wynyates, 10 m. from Banbury, 
one of the most beautiful and best pro- 


Cotta, Ger. publishing firm, founded in 
Ttibingen by Johann Georg C. in 1640, 
and later one of the most flourishing 
in Germany. The family was originally 
of noble It. descent. The founder (1631- 
1692) married the widow of Philipp Braun, 
a univ. bookseller, and took over the 
management of the business, and so estab. 
the future of the firm. Subsequently the 
business was allowed to languish, but 
Johann Friedrich, Baron C. von Cotten- 
dorf (1 764-1832), restored the fortunes of 
the firm. The connection rapidly ex- 
tended, and in 1794 lie started the 
Allgemeine Zeitung ; also Die Horen in 
1797 with the assistance 1 of Schiller. He 
made friendships with many literary 
men, amongst whom were Huber, Pfeffel, 
Herder, Scholl Ing, Fichte, Richter, and 
Voss, whoso works he pub. In 1811 the 
business was transferred to Stuttgart. 
In 1824 ho set up a steam printing press 
In Augsburg, and founded in the following 
year a literary institute in Munich. 
His son, Georg, Baron O. von Cotten- 
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business by buying various publishing 
concerns in Leipzig and Munich, founding 
periodical pubs., and issuing eds. of 
the Ger. classics. His younger son, Carl 
von Cottendorf (1835-88), took on tho 
business at the death of his father. 
During his time sov. of tho branches wore 
sold, and after his death the business 
passed into tho hands of A. and P. 
Kroner. 

Cottabato, or Cotabato, chief tn. of a 
dist. of the same name in Mindanao, one 
of the Philippine Is. Tho dist. is moun- 
tainous, and the chief peak, Mount Apo, 
is a volcano. The tn. Is situated on 
the Rio Grande de Mindanao. Pop. 
2500. 

Cottarli, see Bordarii. 

Cottbus (Kottbus), industrial tn. on the 
R. Spree in Brandenburg, Germany. It 
has rnanufs. of cloth, linen, carpets, and 
machinery; and brewing and tanning are 
also carried on. In the Second World 
War C. was captured, after protracted 
fighting on tho Oder, by Marshal Zhukov’s 
forces in April 1945 in the course of the 
battle for Berlin. * 

Cottet, Charles ; 1^63-1925), Fr. painter. 
b. at Puy. He was a pupil of Puvis de 
Chavannes, and of Roll. Ho made bis 
name by his gloomy, sombre, and im- 
pressive scones of life on the coast of 
Brittany. In 1889 he exhibited two 
pictures In the saloii of the Champ do 
Mars, and in 1890 His ‘Storm on the 
Meuse* was produced. Another picture 
of great power is ‘A Burial in Brittany,* 
1895, now in the Lille Gallery. His fine 
triptych in tho Luxembourg at Paris, 
painted in 1898, marks tho full develop- 
ment of his powers, and is one of the 
series of the * Pays de la Mer.' 

Cottian Alps, that portion of tho main 
chain of the Alps extending from the 
Gralan Alps on the N. to tho Maritime 
Alps on the S., lying on the borders of 
France and Italy, and forming a dlv. of 
the W. Alps, as distinct from the Dau- 
phin6 Alps to the W. The C. A. have 
more than thirty peaks exceeding 10,000 
ft., of which the most important are 
Monte Viso (12,609 ft.). Aiguille do 

Scolette (11,500 ft.). Aiguille do Chara- 
beyro (11,155 ft.), Rognosa d’Etaoho 
(11,106 ft.). Dents d’Ambin (11,090 ft.), 
Rochobrune (10.906 ft.), ami Uognosa di 
Sestrteres (10,758 ft.). There are some 
twenty passes or cols, among which is the 

£ ass of the Mont Gendvre, between the 
ottian and Graian Alps, connecting the 
valleys of the Rs. Dora Riparia in Pied- 
mont and Durance in the Hautes Alpes. 
This Is one of the oldest of tho Alpine 
t>asses, and is tho lowest carriage road In 
the W. Alps, while It 1 r believed by many 
authorities to be tho roadway used by 
Hannibal when crossing Into Italy. 
There Is also tho famous Mont Confs pass 
between Susa and Modane, constructed 
by Napoleon, and onoe the most used of 
tne roadways, while the railway tunnel of 
Mont Cenis, 7 tn. tong, passes under the 
Col de Frdjus about 15 ra. away. Other 
passes are the Col de Longot, Col d’Ag- 
nello, Col de la Traversette, Col de 

E.E. 4 


Here also are the Waldenses, who took 
refuge in tho valleys of the C. A. 

Cottingham, tu. of Yorkshire, England, 
E. Riding, 4 ra. from Hull, Howdenshire 
div. Pop. 6000. 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1853), bookseller 
and author. He set up in the publishing 
business in Bristol (1791), where, through 
Robert Lovell, he made the acquaintance 
of Southey and Coleridge, making off era 
to each of them of 30 guineas for their 
poems; and in addition 50 guineas for 
Southey’s Joan of Arc and 1± guineas to 
Coleridge for every 100 lines of poetry he 
might write. C. was chiefly responsible 
also for Coleridge's periodical The Watch - 
man, and, after an introduction to Words- 
worth, pub. tho Lyrical Ballads (1798). 
On retiring from business C. produced 
Malvern Hills (1798), and sev. other vols. 
of his own verso. It was he who handed 
over to Coleridge De Quincey’s donation 
of £300, and he had some extremely 
sanctimonious correspondence with the 
poet protesting against his indulgence In 
opium. His Early Reflexions (1837, 1 847 ) 
contains an injudicious and unworthy ex- 
posure of Coleridge, and the book is 
condemned, moreover, for inaccuracy 
and confusion. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur Thomas (1803-99), 
Eng. general and irrigation engineer, who 
in 1 828 began his life-work on the irrigation 
of 8. India. The scheme for the waters 
of the Krishna was his, though It was 
carried out by MaJ.-Gon. Charles Orr. 
Before his efforts Tanjore and the ad- 
joining dists. were threatened with ruin 
from lock of water; they afterwards 
became the richest part of Madras. C. 
founded a school of Indian hydraulic 
engineering, and much of his work was 
done in tho teeth of opposition and 
discouragement. 

Cotton, Charles (1630-87), Eng. poet 
and translator of some note. He was 
b. at Beresford in Staffordshire, and is 
said to havo beon educated at C ambridge. 
His father, himself a brilliant man, 
numbered among his friends Ben Jonson, 
Selden, Izaak Walton, and Donne, and 
possessed estates in Derbyshire which 
were lessened in value through law suits. 
The younger C. travelled on the Continent 
as a boy. and although he was always 
interested in literature we have uo rocord 
of his following a calling. In 1656 he 
married a cousin, Isabella, the sister of 
Col. Hutchinson. He was open-handed 
and Improvident, of engaging manner and 
appearance, while he seems to have been 
continually embarrassed by pecuniary 
matters. His Ode to Winter has been 
eulogised by Wordsworth and Lamb, but 
his most meritorious work is a trails, of 
Montaigne’s essays, first pub. in 1685. 
Hh Srarronides, or the First Book of Virgil 
Trawstied, ^as pub. anonymously In 
1664, and revised in later eds.. be- 
coming more gross on each occasion. Ho 
also wrote The Compleal Gamester (1674); 
Wonders of the Peake (1681), and con- 
tributed to the fifth ed. of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler. See C. J. Sem bower. 
The Life and the Poetry of Charles Cotton* 

K* 
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1911, and G. G. P. Hey wood, Charles 
Cotton and his River , 1928. 

Cotton, George Edward Lynoh (181 3-68 ), 
Eng. educationist who became an assistant 
master at Rugby, oo -operating heartily 
with Arnold. In 1852 was appointed 
headmaster of Marlborough College, which 
he raised to a high position. In 1858 C. 
became bishop of Calcutta, bis chief work 
being the estab. of schools for Brit, and 
Eurasian children. 

Cotton, John (1584-1652), Eng. non- 
conformist divine, b. at Derby, lie 
was a tutor at Cambridge, and was later 
appointed vicar of Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Cited to appear, for his Puritan views, 
before Laud at the high commission court, 
he fled, in 1633, to New' England, and re- 
christened Trimountain, his landing- 
place, Boston. Hero ho preached and 
helped to frame the civil laws for the state 
of Massachusetts. He was roputed a pro- 
found scholar, and was tho author of 
nearly fifty works. Including a catechism, 
forms of prayer, and a defence of tho 
interference of civil authority in religious 
matters, in a famous controversy with 
Roger Williams. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631), 
eminent Eng. antiquary, was b. in the 
oo. of Huntingdon, and educated at West- 
minster School, London, under the famous 
Camden. At an early age he commenced 
to collect old MSS. and coins, in which he 
was greatly helped by the dissolution of 
the monasteries some fifty years earlier. 
He was a member of and read papers at 
the meetings of the Antiquarian Society, 
and rapidly acquired a great reputation. 
Elizabeth referred to him a question of 
precedence between England and Spain, 
while similar requests were made by 
members of the gov. Under James t. 
be rapidly came into royal favour, and 
received a baronetcy in 1611, one of the 
earliest granted, while the king employed 
him on sev. antiquarian researches. 
In 1615 he was imprisoned on suspicion 
of being implicated in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, but was released 
without trial after eight months. He 
returned to Parliament, where hlB 
influence was used in opposition to the 
Crown on constitutional grounds, while 
he strongly opposed tho suggested de- 
basement of the coinage. A pamphlet 
entitled The Proposition to Bridle Parlia- 
ment falling into the king's hands was 
found to be a copy of the original in C.’s 
library, and it being considered dangerous 
to the state, C. was imprisoned and a trial 
by Star Chamber appointed. On tho day 
fixed, however, an heir to the throno was 
born, and to mark the event Charles I. 
released C. and tho others Implicated. 
Tho use of his library was. however, 
denied to C. t who sickened and died 
through the consequent depression. Al- 
though writing many pamphlets, he pro- 
duced no outstanding work. Tbe library 
with its additions from C.'s descendants 
was bequeathed to the nation In 1700. 
At the fire in 1731 aUAshburnham House, 
Westminster, 114 of the total 958 vols. 
were destroyed, and 98 partially de- 
stroyed. The library is now Incorporated 


with that of the Brit. Museum. See J. 
Planta, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Cottonian Library (London.) 1802. 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, see Combkkmure, 
V ISCOUNT. 

Cotton, Gun, or Pyroxyllne, name of an 
explosive substance produced by the 
action of nitric acid on cotton. Sul- 
phuric acid is used to absorb tho water 
formed by tho nitric acid as it gradually 
combines with tlie cotton. G. C. possesses 
four or flvo times the explosive power 
of gunpowder, and Is generally moulded 
iuto disks of suitable sizes. When free 
it burns readily, and only explodes when 
fired with a detonating fuse, or if heated 
in confinement. Tho presence of water 
does not interfere with its explosive 
powers, and a detonator in a small 
quantity of dry G. C. will explode tho 
wet mass. This is very useful, as it 
can bo carried in a wet condition, being 
then safe to handle, yet ready for use. 

Cotton Printing, see Calico Printing. 

Cotton Seed Oil is obtained by pressure 
from the C. S., of which it constitutes 
nearly one quarter, and is usod for a great 
many purposes, such* as a substitute for 
olive oil, or an ingredient in the manuf. of 
soap, candles, and gramophone records. 

Cotton Spinning and Manufacture. 
Cotton Fibre . — So far as authorities have 
been able to ascertain, India is the 
accredited bp. of O. manuf., and it would 
seem probable that the processes of 
spinning and weaving have been carried 
on from tho earliest date of which we have 
any record. India had an export trade 
in C. in tho reign of Amasis, 569-525 B.c. 
It is probable that the consumption of 
raw C. for the making of garments existed 
long before Herodotus. The C. plant is 
indigenous to nearly all tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. It is a wool-bearing 
shrub, called Gossypium by scientists, 
and is largely distributed all over the 
torrid zone. No sooner does the C. plant 
arrive at maturity than its swollen cap- 
sules or pods burst with a Jiatural force 
into three or five segments to display its 
fleecy product. It has been calculated 
that there are about 137 varieties of C. 
The main species in use, liovrever, are 
Gossypium Barbadense . O. herbaceum t O. 
hirsutum , and G. arboreum , or G. pern- 
vianum . These Include, respectively. Sea 
Is. and Egyptian (the finest varieties of 
all C.); Amer. Upland O.; Indian, African, 
Chinese, and other Asiatic varieties; and 
the fourth species named comprises grades 
of C. grown in India, 8. and Central 
America, and Asia, and is the most uni- 
versally consumed. C. is classified ac- 
cording to grades and staple lengths. 
Grades comprise a range of characteristics 
such as colour, feci, presence of extraneous 
material, etc., which are lesB susceptible 
to accurate measurement than staple 
lengths, which largely determine the 
spinning capacity of the fibre. No general 
agreement has yet been reached for an 
international standard, so that the staple 
descriptions of different countries are not 
strictly comparable. Many different types 
of C. exist, with distinct but overlap- 
ping ranges of staple. According to the 
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United States Dopt. of Agriculture, C. with 
a staple range between ft in. and 1} in. 
constituted 60 per cent of the world pro- 
duction between 1927 and 1926, and 1931 
and 1932. 

The increasing output of comparable 
staple ranges in the Soviet Union, S. 
Brazil, and the irrigated regions of India 
have materially raised the share of this 
group in the world total in recent years 
before the Second World War). C. below 
-in. staplo predominates in the indigenous 
growths of China and India. The 
adoption of shorter stapled and earlier 
maturing varieties to reduce the Inci- 
dence of boll weevil and the general 



shift of C. growing towards the W. sub- 
humid zones largely accounts for the 
preponderance of the staples below 1 in. 
ui the output of the U.S.A. India is also 
endeavouring to grow finer C„ both on 
account of the restricted market for short 
staple varieties, and because the growing 
domestic manufacturing industry is con- 
suming larger quantities of the finer types. 
Under the microscope a C. fibre appears 
as a flattened twisted tube, thicker at the 
edges than in the centre, and being of 
equal diameter for about three-fourths of 
its length; after which it gradually tapers 
for the remainder of its length, at the 
same time boooming more cylindrical. 
This peculiarity of the G. fibre to twist on 
its axis is the prin. cause of the C. fibres 
being so admirably adapted for spinning. 
It should bo stated that unripe fibres and 
C. in a wild state do not possess these 
readily twisting qualities. Botanists 
show that a good staple contains from 
300 to 800 twists in Its length, the mean 
length varying from 1-7 in. as in Sea Is. 
to 0-9 In. as In the best Indian quality; in 
an ordinary variety, the number of twists 
ranges to over 150. Strength depends 
upon the number of twists and fineness of 
diameter and upon the length of the fibre. 
The length of C. fibres grown in the U.S.A. 
varies from J in. to IA in. ; Sea Is. fibres 
from Ift to 2ft in.; Egyptian from 1 to 
If in.; Brazilian from | to 1ft in.; Indian 


from ft to 1 In. ; Peruvian from If to 1ft in. 
The fibres vary in diameter as follows : Sea 
Ik., rrfro in.; Egyptian, in.; Amer. 
(ordinary), in.; Indian (best quality), 
siVib in. 

Cotton Crop and Production Statistics . — 
The largest C. crop is produced in the 
U.S.A., and it remains the most market- 
able C.. because it is the most adaptable 
to general domestic use. But besides 
the countries already mentioned, C. is 
grown on Russian ter. in Asia, and (under 
the auspices of the Brit. C. -growing 
Association) in Uganda, Nyassaland. W. 
Indies, W. Africa, and tho Sudan. But 
the three greatest grades for general con- 
sumption are cultivated in tho U.S.A.. 
Egypt, and India. In round figures 
about 25,000,000 bales, averaged at 
500 lb. each, are consumed. In all parts of 
the world, annually. The most recent 
statistics (1939) give the following figures 
for C. seed: U.S.A., 7,500,000 tons; Brit. 
India, 2,400,000 tons; Russia, 1,700,000 
tons; China, 1,600,000 tons; Brazil, 

1.100.000 tons, and Egypt, 1,000,000 
tons. C. (ginned): U.S.A., 4,100,000 tons, 
Brit. India, 1,025,000 tons; Russia, 

820.000 tons; China, 700,000 tons; 
Egypt, 490,000 tons; and Brazil. 475,000 
tons. In tho decade before the Second 
World War tho O. industry was subjected 
in certain countries to gov. measures 
designed either to expand or restrict 
acreage hy means of loans and subsidies. 
The demand for C., together with the 
market position of alternative commodi- 
ties, largely influenced tho ann. acreage 
under C. World acreage under C. rose 
steadily from 75,700,000 ac. In 1933-34 
to 94.700,000 ac. in 1937-38. In 1938- 
1939 a fall to about 80.000.000 ao. 
occurred, largely owing to the smaller 
area sown in the U.S.A. and to reduced 
planting in China. Acreage planted to 
C. in the U.S.A. represents (1939) about 
40 per cent of tho world total. Acreage 
planted in India (before the war) showed 
much smaller fluctuations than in 
America. In 1938-39 it was estimated at 

23.500.000 ac , the smallest area planted 
since 1932-33. The area under G. in 
llrit. Empire and foreign countries Id 
1938-39 was as follows; Empire : India, 
23,500 000 ac.; Burma, 500.000 ac.; 
Uganda, 1,500,000 ao. ; Tanganvlka. 

300.000 ac.; Anglo -Egyptian Sudan, 

500.000 ac.; other Brit. ters.. 200,000 ao. 
Foreign : U.S.A., 26,400.000 ac. (i.e. 
acreage harvested); China, 7,500,000 ac. 
(estimated on the basis of production 
figures) ; Brazil, 6,200,000 ac. ; Soviet 
Union, 5.100,000 ac.; Egypt, 1,900,000 
ac. ; Argentina, 1,000,000 ao. ; Mexico, 

800.000 ac. (1937-38); Korea, 600,000 
ac.; Belgian Congo, 1,000,000 ac.; 
Turkey. 700,000 ao.; Fr. W. Afrioa. 

300.000 ac.; Peru, 400,000 ac.; Haiti, 

300.000 ac (1937-38); other countries. 

1.700.000 ao. The record production 
figures were those for 1937-38, when 
production for Brit. Empire countries 
totalled 2,273,000,000 lb.; and for foreign 
countries, 16,313,000,000 lb. as oomparod 
with a grand total approximately 
5,000,000,000 lb. less, the major part of 
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the decline being in Aincr. production, the 
chief cause of the decline being the 
planned reduction of acreage in the U ,S.A 
where, additionally, modern mechanical 
methods in cultivation include the use of 
the flame-thrower vveeder, the C. picker, 
and the lonr-row cultivator, thus reducing 
considerably the labour force necessary. 
It should he noted that the unit yield of 
C. varies in different countries, and also 
in the same country through weather and 
soil conditions; but broadly the yield per 
acre of the chief producing countries is 
as follows, in 11). per acre : Peru, 4(13; 
Egypt, 383; Soviet Union. 361; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 270; U.S.A., 211; 

Brazil, 145; Argentina. 113; Uganda, $7 ; 
and India, 84. The largest, exporters of 
raw G. are the U.S.A., India. Egypt, and 
Brazil. Figures (in millions of lb.) for 
exports in 1037 and 1038 were as follows; 
U.S.A., 3035 and 2289; India, 1174 and 
1022; Egypt, 882 and 786; Brazil, 521 
and 502. Other countries: Peru, 178 
and 153; Uganda, 135 and 161; China, 
84 and 301; Belgian Congo, 71 and 94; 
Soviet, 85 and 36 (first quarter onlv). 

Raw Cotton Man i* fa err in no Puo- 
cessks. (Jin mini . — The preparation tor 
each season’s crop of raw C. begins in 
Jan. and goes on until March, this work 
consisting of clearing and breaking up the 
ground. Planting of seeds commences 
in April, ending at the latest about, 
the middle of the month. The picking 
of the ripe C. starts in Aug. and is com- 
pleted in Dec. or the middle of Jan. 
The new season’s crop of Aincr. C. begins 
to arrive in Lancashire about the middle 
of Sept, or the beginning of Oct. The 
chief markets for the sale of the world’s 
C. are New York, New Orleans, Liverpool, 
Bombay, Havre, Bremen, Milan, and 
Amsterdam. It is sold on ‘spot,’ but 
principally in * futures?* for delivery at some 
future date arranged by those who con- 
tract its sale, which is governed by the 
strict rules of the various C. exchanges. 
Every C.-produeing country has a variety 
ot grades or quality, the prices being 
arranged accordingly. The base puce 
for Aincr. C. is known by the term of 
middling and Egyptian good brown, there 
being grades below anti above these 
qualities. Every decimal point abote or 
below tho basic price means f i«> cent. 
The first process through which raw U. 
posses after being picked from the plants 
(by hand and sometimes by machinery) is 
that Qf ginning, which consists of separat- 
ing the seeds from the raw material. 
This is usually performed by different 
types of gins operated in close proximity 
to the plantations. This Is an important 
process, as C. before being picked is 
composed of two -thirds seeds, and it is 
absolutely essential to separate these 
before the C. can be used for spinning, or 
even for baling. Tho first C. gin was 
Invented in 1793 by Eli Whitney, an 
Amer. (q.v.), and its productive capacity 
completely revolutionised the C. industry. 
The gin most in use is tho saw r gin, so 
called by tho fact that the fibres are torn 
from the seeds by a series of circular 
saws, which press against a grid to prevent 


the seeds from passing beyond a certain 
stage of the machinery, with the con- 
sequence that the fibres are plucked from 
the adhering substance or tho seeds. It 
is not a perfect process by any means, as 
it tears tho fibres too much and injures 
1 hum. Roller gins have been introduced 
as rivals to the Saw gin. but in spite of the 
damage which the latter inflicts on the 
fibre, it continues to hold its place, owing 
to its rapidity of production. It may be 
briefly stated that of tho sev. types of 
gins in use, tho most universally adopted 
are tho Mucnrthy (or roller) gin and tho 
Eagle (or saw) gin. After leaving tho 
ginning houses tho C. is pressed by 
machinery into hales, varying in weight 
from 200 11). as in the case of Peruvian U., 
to 500 lh. as in the ease of Amer. C., and 
730 lh. ns in Egyptian <J. There are 
both round hales and square bales, somo 
being called after the inventor of tho 
particular holes in use. 

Mixing and Blinding . — On arriving at 
the spinning mill the raw material begins 
to pass through a series of processes, all 
more or less remarkable for the ingenuity 
with which they have been devised. 
Mixing is tho first process. The G. is 
taken from the hales m its closely packed 
and muttod condition and piled in stacks. 
It is allowed to stand in storage com- 
partments for sev. days to permit* tho 
fibres to expand to their natural condition, 
and also to tako out any excessive mois- 
ture. The blending is done for economic 
reasons, as it has been lea i ned by ex- 
perience that the required quality of yarn 
may bo effected by mixing a higher grade 
of C. with a lower one. It is essential 
that there should he*a proper blending of 
shades if tho C. is meant for yarn that 
has not to bo dyed; but the chief con- 
sideration is that of getting a mixture of 
grades of fairly even fibres, so ns to obtain 
the necessary evenness and elasticity in 
the yarn. It Is the practice in some mills 
still to do the mixing by hand. In that 
case the raw material is spread in layers, 
one grade being on top of the other. 
Great stacks are built up in this w*ay be- 
tween compartments with lattice sides to 
allow a passage of air to get to the C. It 
ip*. however, the practice in the largo mills 
to mix G. now by machinery. Bale- 
breakers are used for this purpose, and it 
is claimed that the w r ork is done not only 
more quickly, Imt more efficiently, ns the 
C. is mixed in smaller pieces. Thore are 
threo types of hale-breakers, tho spiked 
roller machine, the poreupine machine, 
and tho hopper breaker, which is tho one 
now most commonly in use. One of these 
machines will mix 750 lh* of Egyptian C. 
in about 10 min. and 500 lb. of Amer. in 
5 to 10 min. Tho labour saving thus 
effected is considerable* One machine 
will mix over 150,000 lb. of C. a week. 
When the bales of G. have been opened, 
and the raw material properly mixed and 
stored, tho next process is that of 
scutching. 

Scutching and Carding . — Tho scutcher 
is a machine consisting of beaters running 
at from 1000 to over 1500 r.p.m.; its 
object is to clean the C. and form it into 
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laps in the shape of rolls of paper used in 
connection with printing. The machine 
by its revolving blades beats the rough 
dirt out of the C., and by an ingenious 
process of fans and rollers forms it into 
a continuous sheet, which is formed into 
a lap at the back of the machine. The 
laps, or rolls of C., formed at the scutcher 
are convoyed to the carding engines. 
The laps have been formed oven in weight 
and thickness, but the fibres are mixed up 
anyhow. It is the function of the carding 
engine to straighten them out, or, in other 
words, comb them, as a woman would 
comb her hair. The machine turns the 
C. into a sliver or rope of gossamer fibres, 
delivering the sliver into a revolving cam. 
There are different types of carding 
engines in use, but the one most generally 
adopted is tho revolving fiat carding 
engine. Its name is derived from tlie 
travelling ‘flats’ on which the cards are 
plaood. The wire teeth of the cards come 
in contact with the wire clothing of a 
cylinder running at about 2d, 000 r.p.m. 
Tho Hats, however, travel (over the 
cylinder) at a slow pace and in the same 
direction as the cylinder, and tho C. is thus 
cleaned and couibou oy contact v ah the 
surface of the tooth on the flats and on the 
cylinder. Tho wiro teeth are of varied 
counts or thinness or thickness, according 
to the class of O. most used at the mill; 
they \ ary from 300 to 650 points per sq. in. 
In mills devoted to the spinning of tine 
counts, O. is put through combers after 
having been through tho carding engine. 
Here tho sliver is re-made into small laps, 
which are carried to a second lot of card- 
ing machines. Other processes having a 
similar purpose are introduced; but, 
whether mills of flno or coarse counts, the 
object, of carding is to prepare the O. in 
slivers for the drawing frames. The 
function of this machine is to put sev. 
slivers together and draw them out into 
one. tty this means tho fibres or slivers 
become well blended together and all 
irregularities eliminated. It passes from 
the drawing frames, to the flyer or slubber 
frames, where the attenuated sliver is 
subjected to a slight draft, or in simpler 
language the fibres are stretched and 
twisted together, but only to a small 
extent. 

It passes through three rows of draft 
rollers running at different speeds, twisted 
by the flyers and wound on to bobbins or 
tubes; only enough twist, however, is 
given to tho roving to enable it to run on 
to the bobbins without breaking. Hut 
the object is to lessen tho thick ness of the 
silver made at tho drawing frame; from 
being the thickness of an ordinary rope, 
It is reduced to a string or roving. In 
factories where flue counts ore produced, 
the next process is tho intermediate 
frame. It adds a little more twist to tho 
roving and stretches it a httlo more, thus 
lengthening and thinning it. It is from 
Sea Is. and Egyptian C. that tho fine 
counts of yam are made. Coming from 
the intermediate frame, or the slubber 
frame, as the case may bo, tho roving Is 
.now passed through the roving frame or 
Jack frame, where it is further stretched 


nnd thinned anil twisted. It receives the 
roving from two bobbins per spindle, and 
by moans of the larger draft, makes two 
rovings into one finer and thinner than 
either of the two. 

Spinning— Mules and Spindles . — In all 
tho processes previously mentioned, from 
tho carding engine, the object has been to 
bring the thick sliver more and more to 
the fineness of the yarn to bo spun on the 
spinning mule, and afterwards prepared 
tor tho loom whore it is woven into a 
fabric. Practically all tho movements of 
the machinery are automatic, tho workers 
simplv being attendants upon the ma- 
chines. For the past hundred years or 
more the tendency has been to increase 
the size of the machines and accelerate 
the speed of production at the same time. 
The spinning mule itself has, no doubt, 
been the most improved. It should be 
observed that the ()., so far as we have 
followed it., has passed through depts. all 
on one floor — in what are known as the 
blowing-room and the card -room. These 
processes ore in nearly all cases carried 
on on the ground floor of the mills. It is 
in tho upper storey that we come to the 
actual spinning, especially where * mules 
only are used. The bobbins manu- 
factured on the roving frames are con- 
voyed to the spinning rooms above where 
thoy are flxed in long rows or creels 
forming part of the spinning mule. 
Generally two bobbins of roving are used 
to make one thread of yarn. The double 
roving passes trough three sets of rollers 
running at different speeds, in order to 
stretch it still further — indeed to stretch, 
by the draft in the rollers, to tho fineness 
of the actual yarn when it is given its final 
twist to strengthen and harden it. One 
spinner and two helpers — sometimes three 
helpers — look after a pair of mules. With 
the headstock or driving parts of the 
mule in the centre, a pair of mules con- 
sists of two long moving car. ..tgos, carry- 
ing, on an a\erage, about 10 ‘* spindles 
each. There are also smaller i.des, and 
larger ones having as many as 1300 
spindles each. The carriage of the mule 
is continually moving to and fro, a dis- 
tance of about 60 in. out and 60 in. back 
again towards the rollers and the creels of 
bobbins. In its outward run it twists 
and htretches the yarn; for instance, on 
GO’s twist, tho stretch of yarn coming 
from tbo rollers is about 60 in., but 
the quantity wound on to the ‘cop’ or the 
spiu dies (hiring tho inward run of the 
carriages is 64 in. por stretch. The dis- 
tance that tho carriage travels from tlie 
rollers is called a draw, or a stretch, there 
being about three performed each minute. 
Hence each spindle winds on about 192 in. 
of yarn every minute; or a pair of mules 
of 21(00 spindles, managed by one spinner 
and two piecers, make 384,000 in. of yarn 
every minute *f the working day, or over 
1,000.000 yds. a week. Tho spindles vary 
in speed, as the motion of the carriage 
does, according to the counts being spun. 
Generally speaking, a mill of 80.000 
spindles would yield about 32,000 lb. of 
yarn per week. Spinning is the most 
interesting and the most Ingenious procoss 
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referred to, so far, in the treatment of 
the C. In the United Kingdom mule 
spinning is the most prevalent. Out of 
a total of 57,000,000 spindles about 
46,000,000 are mule spindles, the bulk of 
the remainder being ring-frame spindles. 
In most other countries it is the other 
way about, the ring spindles being pre- 
dominant. The U.8.A., for instance, bos, 
in round figures, 35.500,000 C. -spinning 
spindles, of which only about 5.000,000 
are mule spindles; the remainder are ring- 
frame spindles. The mule is capable of 
turning out much finer counts of yarn 
than the ring-frame. The principle of 
spinning to-day is, except for improve- 
ments, exactly as it was when invented 


of C., which as soon as it had begun to 
pass through was received by the second 
rollers, which revolved with three, four, 
or five times the velocity of the first pair. 
By this admirable and simple contrivance 
the roving was drawn out into yarn of the 
necessary degreo of tenuity, a twist being 
given to it by an adaptation of the spindle 
and fly of the common flax wheel. It 
was this invention and the Jenny of 
Hargreaves for multiplying the spindles 
in one machine that established the C. 
factory system. Hitherto all the spin- 
ning bad been done in the homes of 
the spinners. But the two methods were 
not very well adapted for the production 
of very fine yarns or even yarn which the 
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by the mechanical geniuses of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Richard 
Arkwright is usually regarded as the 
founder of the C. factory system. Ho 
directed his attention to the matter of C. 
spinning machinery about 1 767. Ilo 
erected his first mill at Nottingham in 
1769, and put up one at Cromford in 
Derbyshire in 1771. Perhaps the most 
distinct departures from the old domestic 
spinning wheels were made by Arkwright 
and James Hargreaves, a poor weaver of 
Standhill, near Blackburn. Hargreaves 
Invented the spinning Jenny in 1764, in 
which spindles were fixed in a perpen- 
dicular position, or very slightly inclined. 
It should be also pointed out that in 1738 
John Wyatt and Lewis Paul brought out 
a machine for spinning with rollers. Ark- 
wright patented the spinning or water 
frame In 1764, which, wrtiile drawing out 
the carding or roving, gave to it a twist 
and pressure necessary to produce the 
hardness and firmness which fitted it so 
admirably to the purposes of the warp; 
it was also capable of producing finer yarn 
than had been done prior to that time. 
It consisted of two pairs of rollers, turned 
by means of machinery, the lower one of 
each pair being furrowed or fluted longi- 
tudinally, the upper ones covered with 
leather, and, pressing upon the lower, 
enabled them to take hold of the roving 


mamif. of Brit, fabrics required hi order 
to compote with goods of Indiau manuf. 
The w ater frame spun twist for warps, but 
the yarn was defective in fineness and 
tenuity. The jenny of Hargreaves was 
capable of turning out weft. But the 
great waste of labour and time rendered a 
combination of the two machines emin- 
ently desirable; and it was in 1779 that 
Samuel Crompton, a weaver living at the 
Hall -in -th’ -Wood, near Bolton, invented 
a machine which combined the essential 
principles of Arkwright’s frame with the 
property of the stretching possessed by 
Hargreaves’s jenny. Hence it became 
known as the mule. By means of this 
invention the roving was first drawn out 
of the rollers us in the water frame, and 
then stretched and spun by spindles 
without bobbins after the rollers had 
ceased to give out thp rove. By thiB 
means the yarn was made finer and of a 
more uniform degreo of tenuity. At first 
the mule was constructed with only 
twenty spindles, but by successive im- 
provements it has been Increased to 1350 
spindles; and a pair of mules which form 
a mule jenny -gate. In charge of one 
spinner and two helpers, consists to-day 
of any number of spindles from 2000 to 
2700 and 2800. 

Warpa for Weaving . — Warps for weav- 
ing are made up of hard twist, and weft 
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yarn (containing little twist) is used in the 
shuttles and Interlaced with the warp, 
thus forming the cloth. Formerly the 
yarn was wound on to the spindles by 
hand; but in 1825 Richard Roberts, a 
Manchester engineer, perfected a system 
of self-action in mulos which gradually 
dispensed with the hand -mule, of which 
there are very few, if any, now in exist- 
ence. The. self-acting mule (eventually 
made capable of spinning the finest 
counts) is now universal. However, in 
the above Inventions one may perceive 
the whole principle of spinning cotton 
yarn. Improvements that have been 
addod from time to time have made the 
mule into a very complex and highly pro- 
ductive machine, and the cost of a C. 
mule spinning mill in the United Kingdom 
to-day is estimated at about £2 per 
spindle, including the building, gearing, 
etc. This is higher than pro- 191 4 rates, 
following on the boom in 1919 when 

? rices rose to as much ns £7 per spindle. 

n contrast to mule spinning, spinning on 
the ring-frame, now making considerable 
progress in this country, i9 performed on a 
machine that has no movable carriages. 

It resembles the frame in the card-room 
employed in fV, e . .Lparatory processes. 
Unlike tho mule, it spins the yarn on a 
continuous system, drawing the roving 
from a croel of bobbins. Also unlike the 
mulo, it does not wind the yam on a bare 
spindle, but on bobbins or paper tubes. 
From tho rollers (which deliver tho roving) 
the rove passes tli rough thread-guides, 
placed over tho centro ol the spindle, and 
is wound upon the spindle by means of a 
ring and traveller. Tho ring is borne 
upon a movable rail, which moves up- 
wards and downwards, thus providing the 
necessary traverse for the building of the 
cop of yarn. Hence tho origin of its 
name. Tho ring-frame is mostly used 
-for coarse, and sometimes medium, counts 
of yarn. Counts of any number can bo 
spun on tho mule, from l’s to upwards of 
350’s. Tho torm count means one hank 
of 840 yds. of yarn, or one pound in weight. 
Hence 350’s mean 350 hankH of 810 yds. 
each to tho pound. As a further example, 
40'a count of yarn means 40 hanks to the 
pound. The finer tho yarn, of course, 
the more hanks are required to make up 
one pound in weight. As a rulo, fine 
yarns (that is over 50*s and 60’s counts 
and spun from Egyptian C.) are made 
from double roving, as compared with a 
single thread for counts below 50’s and 
60*8. Yarn as delivered by the spinning 
machines is unsuitable, both in form ana 
condition, for immediate conversion into 
cloth. There are various methods of 
warping- -that is, the making of the warp 
and attaching it to the loom. In fact, 
after C. yarn has been spun on the mules, 
it has to undergo almost os many processes 
to prepare it for the loom as it had to go 
through in making it suitable for tho 
mule. The yarn cops are first of all 
wound upon warping bobbins, there being 
various types of machines for this purpose. 
This is followed by warping, which con- 
sists In placing the thread together to 
form a warp in a manner that it can be 
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evenly wound upon the beam of the 
weaver’s loom. 

Sizing of the Yarn . — Noxt comes the 
sizing of the yam; this is an important 
feature. It is necessary that all single- 
twist warp yams should be sized. The 
object is to increase the strength and 
smoothness of the yarn to enable It to 
bear the strain of weaving; sizing also 
increases the weight and bulk of the yam 
and improves the appearanoe of the cloth. 
Among the substances used are flour, 
starch (from wheat, rice, sago, maize); 
dextrine and gum tiagazol are also used. 
For making the yarn soft and pliable 
mixings are applied containing tallow, 
grease, oils, wax, soap, and glycerine. 
For weight china-clay, barytes, and Fr. 
chalk are added. Zlno chloride is* one of 
the substances put in to prevent mildew. 
Magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, 
glycerine, and common salt are used to 
help the cloth to retain the qualities given 
to it by sizing, which has now become of 
a far mono scientific character than 
formerly. Tho main secret, however, of 
getting the right sizing is in tho boiling. 
There are sev. makes of machinery for 
applying tho sizo to tho yarn, also for 
drying the yarn afterwards. The warps 
for weaving aro made of singlo threads 
mostly, but sometimes of doubled yarn; 
for doubling there is special machinery. 
The object is to give the threads a twist 
in tho opposite direction to the twist of 
each siDglo thread; this renders the 
doubled yarn stronger, smoother, and 
more elastic than a single thread would 
be that is oqu.a in counts to the doubled 
thread. Doubled yam is mostly used in 
sewing C. and lace, and In making heavy 
fabrics like sail-cloth. Yarn is also 
gassed before being woven. It is run 
through gas-flames to take off all loose 
fibres adhering to the surface. Yarn is 
gassed principally for the manuf. of sew- 
ing threads, lace, and mercerised goods. 
Before weaving also yarn tnat has to 
undergo blcv-Vmg or dyeing m reeled into 
hanks of a suitable sizo. Yarn Jor export 
purposes is also reeled into banks of 
840 yds. of yarn each. 

Weaving. — Weaving is an anct. art. 
Woven goods were used by *he Egyptians 
over 0000 years ago. Woven cloth has 
boon preserved as specimens of work of 
tho lake dwellers of prehistoric times. 
The shuttle is mentioned in the Bible and 
other anct. books. The art of weaving 
consists in interlacing a continuous 
thread amidst a series of parallel threads. 
No doiibt weaving was carried on in its 
primitive forms till the Invention of the 
fly -shuttle by John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
Before this shuttle with Its apparatus for 
sending it to and fro across the lathe of 
the loom, it was the custom to have two 
weavers for each loom, one at each end 
to throw back the shuttle. With Kay’s 
Introduction one weaver could manage a 
loom, and m able the quantity of cloth 
woven each day. Of course, the inven- 
tion was adapted to the hand loom. The 
steam power loom was first constructed 
by Dr. Cartwright, who was granted a 
patent In 1785. Kay had to fly from the 
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country on account of the attitude of the 
workers towards inventions that dis- 
placed labour. Cartwright's first looms 
were also destroyed by mobs of working 
men. In 1813 there were about 2400 
power looms in the United Kingdom; in 
1914 there were 805,452 looms engaged in 
C.-weaving; in 1929 there were 739,887, 
the proportion of the world's looms owned 
by Great Britain having decreased by 
over 3 per cent since 1914. In the U.S.A. 
there were 747,379 looms in the same 
vear. Like spindles in spinning, looms 
have continued to increase in speed. 


check, 1838; improved temple, 1840; 
further improved weft fork, 1841; loom 
brake, 1845; aatomatio let-off, 1837; 
rocker motion, 1859; loose frog. 1863; 
double beam let-off, 1867; practical self- 
threading shuttle, and broad loom shuttle 
motion, 1868. These patents form the 
basis of automatic weaving. Improve- 
ments have been added to them from 
time to time, the most effective being the 
drop -box motion, to operate the rising 
and falling of the shuttles according to 
their use for putting in different shades 
and colours to make up the patterns of 
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Prior to the invention of Kay’s fly- 
shuttle, looms did not average twenty 
picks per minute. A pic k is the passing 
of the shuttle containing cops or spools of 
weft through the opening of the warp 
threads carried by the operation of shed- 
ding ; or, in simpler language, a pick Is the 
passage of the shuttle across the looms. 

Weaving is generally divided into the 
manuf. of grey goods and coloured goods. 
The quantity exported each year agnounts 
to about 80 per cent of the total pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom. The 
loom invented by Cartwright gave the 
first suggestions of ail the automatic 
motions that have been added to looms 
since, ench, for Instance, as warp -stop 
motions, weft-stop motions, let-off and 
take-up operations. The complete power 
loom was constructed by Bichard Roberts 
In 1830. Other prln. inventions that 
have been added to looms are shedding 
motion, 1803; revolving temple, 1818; 
multiple harness motion, 1821; weft fork, 
1821; first automatic shuttle changer, 
1834; improved weft fork, 1834; picker 


the cloth. Various labour-saving intro- 
ductions have made it comparatively 
easy for one weaver to manage four and 
six looms, as In the ordinary Lancashire 
loom, to sixteen and twenty -eight, and 
even up to thirty-two as in the latest 
Northrop type of automatic looms. Other 
processes enter into the manuf. of C. 
fabrics which hardly come within the 
scope of this article. Those Includo 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, finishing, and 
mercerising, as well as testing yarn and 
cloth by chemical means. 

The Cotton Bale . — Bales of raw C. are 
packages of highly compressed C., 
together with its impurities and short 
iibres. Up to 5 per cent of a bale is not 
C. at all, but waste matter such as leaf. 
Heed coatings, dust, etc. , An estimate of 
the amount of snch waste is made before 
the bale is bought, but such an estimate is 
rarely accurate because it is made by mere 
inspection, and even a mistake of a half of 
one per cent may cause serious loss when 
bales are bought by the thousand. But 
an answer to this problem seems to have 
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been found in the laboratories of the Brit. 
C. Industry Research Association at the 
Shirley Institute, Manchester. A machine 
called the Shirley analyser has been 
produced which Indicates the amount of 
raw C. by completely separating it from 
the waste. This it does by utilising the 
difference in buoyancy between the C. 
fibre and the waste in moving air. The 
raw C. is fed into the machine and 
introduced into a uniform, controlled 
stream of air. The heavy waste falls 
through this stream into a receiving tray, 
but the more buoyant fibres of O. are 
swept on by the stream to a collecting 
drum. The two are then weighed, and 
thus the proportion of waste in a single 
bale is known. If the bales all belong to 
the same consignment the percentage of 
waste in the one which has been tested is 
taken as that for the whole. 

Mercerising . — Mercerising was invented 
in 1850 by John Mercer ( see Mercerised 
Cotton), a calico-printer of N.E. Lan- 
cashire. There are now many patent 
methods in use. The process of mer- 
cerisation is to give to C. f yarn, and cloth 
the appearance of silk, to prevent shrink- 
age, and to givo to the vegetable fibres a 
greater attraction l a dyes. In many 
cases mercerised C. has displaced silk; 
indeed, it has such a lustre that it can be 
scarcely distinguished from silk. Mer- 
oerisation rIbo increases the strength of 
yarn and cloth. Its action is to remove 
such resistance to dyos as arise from wax, 
oil, and other natural colouring sub- 
stances always present in C. fibres. As a 
result of mercerisatton the yam has been 
noticed to have increased in strength to 
the extent of 50 per cont. The bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing of C. have developed 
considerably of recent years. The bleach- 
ing is now carried out at all stages of 
manuf. — those of raw O., slubbings, rov- 
ings, cops, cheeses, hanks, and warps, and 
In the cloth pieces. By far the greater 
quantity, however, is bleached in a woven 
state. Dyeing also is now carried on at 
all stages of manuf. Of late years, the 
practice of dyeing yarns in forms other 
than In hanks has grown considerably. 
The development has not onlv increased 
economy in the cost of production, but 
also through the gradual introduction of a 
whole range of colouring matters faster 
than the majority of the direct dyes, and 
almost as readily applied. There are 
sov. methods of bleaching, but the old 
chloride of lime bleach is still the most 
successful, both in regard to results and 
cost. Calico printing is now carried on 
extensively. In thlH process there are 
four distinct operations as follow: Pre- 
paration of the cloth for printing; appli- 
cation of tho colouring matter; the fixing 
of the colouring matter; and the finishing. 
Tho printing rollers an* engraved in 
various ways. Hand engraving is applied 
mainly to vory fine work. The penta- 
graph method is used for bold designs, 
this being an etching process on a ooating 
of varnish. Photo-etching is also applied 
for transferring the necessary design on 
to the copper rollers used in tho printing 
machines. Fine designs are also im- 


planted on the roller by a process of 
milling; in this case the copper roller is 
run over hardened steel rollers which 
contain a relieved impression of the 
required design. 

The British Cotton Industry — This 
is carried on mostly within a radius of 
thirty or forty miles of Manchester, where 
tho humidity of tho atmosphere Is highly 
suitable for spinning and weaving. Tho 
area also has a good supply of coal and 
water. Spinning is done in S. Lancashire, 
principally in the dists. of Manchester, 
Oldham, and Bolton. Oldham tn. is the 
centre of tho coarse-spinning area, and 
Bolton is the centre of the fine-spinning 
area. C. weaving is mostly confined to 
the N. and N.E. of Lancashire, the 
prominent dists. being Blackburn, Pres- 
ton, Burnley, Nelson, and Acorington. 
Blackburn and Burnley dists. have about 
100.000 looms each. C. knitting and 
lace making arc carried on in Derby, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, and sewing 
thread is manufactured at Paisley In 
Scotland. The capital invested in the 
Brit. O. industry had decreased in 1929- 
1930 by 10 per cent since the boom of 
1920. Ten years of depression had been 
caused by foreign competition, especially 
in the Far-E. markets. About 40 per 
cent of the pre-1914 export trade had 
been lost, and homo consumption only 
amounted to about 25 per cent of the <J. 
goods produced in Lancashire. Exports 
to India dropped by half, owing to Indian 
home manuf. and to Jap. competition. 
Some few years lief ore the Second World 
War the Brit Gov. somewhat improved 
the Brit, colonial market for Lancashire 
C. piece goods by a system of quantitative 
restriction of imports specially directed 
against Jap. imports into tho Brit, 
colonies. There was a further sharp 
decline in the Brit. C. industry following 
the world economic depression of 1930. 
The decline in the C. industry of the 
United Kingdom in tho eight years 
1930-37 is shown in the following totals 
of operatives for those years: 1930, 
564,090; 1931, 550,110; 193..', 517,950; 
1933, 499,930; 1934, 467,440; 1935, 

442,400: 1936, 420,850; 1937, 408,580. 
Brit, exports of C. piece goods in 1937 
were rather less than one-half of what 
they were in 1928, and though there has 
been i:i recent years a larger demand from 
tho home trade. It has not compensated 
for any considerable proportion of the loss 
of 1 , 900,0(K), 000 sq. yds. of overseas 
business. In 1928 India took more than 
two -thirds of the shipments to Brit, 
countries; in 1937 it took less than one- 
third of those shipments, and this is 
the chief intiueifce in bringing about the 
decline In Lancashire’s O. trade. The 
year 1938 proved to be tho worst for the 
export of C. pieoo goods since 1860, and 
the worst for yarn exports since the O. 
famine of 4 he early 1860's. The pro- 
duction of \ yarn fell by 22 per cent, 
the production of C. piece goods by at 
least 25 per cent, exports of yarn by 
23 per cent, and exports of C. piece goods 
by 28 per cent; and the decline in the 
production of C. piece goods for the home 
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Type of Product 

1938 

Cotton yarns: 


grey and unbleached 

110,002,900 lb. 

bleached and dyed 

12,947,300 lb. 

Cotton Mannfe.: woven piece goods: 


grey unbleached 

446,678 cwt. 

white bleached 

633,365 cwt. 

printed 

306,281.000 sq. yds. or 494,006 cwt. 

dyed in the piece 

308,777,000 sq. yds. or 837,286 cwt. 

Manufactured wholly or in part of dyed 


yarn and commonly known as coloured 


cottons 

78,581,000 sq. yds. or 177,904 cwt. 

Lace and lace net 

24,943,900 sq. yds. 

Finished threads 

13,502,255 lb. 

Handkerchiefs 

16,742 cwt. 

Other goods, including surgical dressings. 


cotton cleaning waste, etc. 



QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS OF COTTON 


market was almost as great. In 1939 a 
Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Bill was 
introduced by the president of the board 
of trade. Its chief aimR were to reduce 
the excess capacity in the C. industry, 
the result of serious contraction suffered 
in the last twenty-flvo years, which over- 
lay the markets, and to counteract weak 
selling by schemes of price-fixing. 
Admittedly an imperfect measure, the 
Bill at least represented a united effort 
to remove the evils due to excessive 
individualism. Owing to the outbreak 
of war, however, the Bill was postponed 
by a special Act passed at the end of Oct. 
1939. The Cotton Industry Act, 1940, 
provides for setting up a board to perform 
specified services for the benefit of the 
C. industry. Among the services speci- 
fied are advertising to stimulate exports, 
research and experiments relative to the 
manuf. or consumption of the products 
of the industry, and the collection and 
pub. of statistics. The Act also provides 
tor payments by C. spinners to moot 
the expenses of the hoard and to help 
the Empire C. Growing Corporation. 
The Amer, C. industry is in a flourishing 
condition, owing to th# large domestic 
consumption otC. goods, the use of auto- 
matic machinery, and the enterprise 
which discovers new uses for C. products. 
In 1927 (the peak year) the U.3.A. ex- 
ported 564,883,855 sq. yds. of C. cloth, 
valued at 876,738,437. The quantities 
and value of United Kingdom exports of C. 
yarns and manuls. in 1938 and 1948 are 
shown in the table above. 

The use of C. in England for manufac- 
turing purposes dates hack to the thir- 


teenth century. The first accouut that 
can bo traced of the importation of 
raw C. was in 1298. In all probability it 
was brought from Portugal, und was used 
exclusively in the making of caudle wicks. 
But at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century practically all our C. 
and woollen fabrics were sent from other 
European countries. Flemings were en- 
couraged to come to England by Edward 
III. in 1 328, and they settled In Manchester 
and laid the basis of the Brit, manuf. 
of C. goods. They founded what became 
the famous ‘Manchester Cottons.’ and 
as ia now well known, Manchester 
developed Into, and still remains, the 
world’s greatest ‘cottonopolis.’ It was 
these imported Flemings that paved the 
way for the valuable mechanical in- 
ventions, mostly of 1 Lancashire origin, 
that gave the Brit, textile trade a start 
of all other nations. For the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century practically 
no progress was made in the C. industry 
in England. Tho importation in 1 790 was 
30,000,000 lb., and 459,000,000 lb. In 
1840. But eight years later commenced 
those groat inventions which revolu- 
tionised tho manufacturing world, and 
upon which, along with tho steam and 
engineering inventions of James Watt, 
the C, factory system was founded. C. 
goods are now exportod by Britain to 
about fifty countries. Britain’s chief 
markets for C. piece goods are India, 
Australia, Brit. W. Africa, Netherlands, 
Dutch E. Indies, Argentine, Switzerland, 
Egypt, and China. With regard to the 
number of persons employed In the C. 
industry of the United Kingdom, the 
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1948 ! 

j 

1938 

1948 


£ 

£ 

63,215,100 1b. 

8,395,379 

14,905,720 

6,848,800 lb. 

1,279,532 

1,861,250 

133,386 cwt. 

3,841.434 

4,630,401 

345.271 cwt. 

7,776,104 

17,557,361 

3-14,508.000 sq. yds. or 528,450 cwt. 

7,735,803 

37,909.904 

181,089,000 sq. yds. or 511,271 cwt. 

10,628,215 

24,739,195 

66,487,000 sq. yds. or 139,419 cwt. 

I 

2,563,717 1 

^613,303 

32,397,900 sq. yds. 

548,830 

3,083,683 

12,241.344 lb. 

3,496,993 

10,473,668 

13,115 cwt. 

575,569 

! 

1,993,208 

— 

2,839,138 

5,504,093 

Total value 

49,680,714 

j 131.177,798 


YARNS AN II MANUFACTURES FOR THE YEARS 1938 AND 1948 


Balfour Committee repoT o records 569,000 
in 1927, 40 per cent male and 60 per cent 
female. In 1936 the total number of 
employees was 398,677. In 1938 29-8 
per cent of insured persons in the C. 
Industry were unemployed. II ours of 
labour are forty per week. 

Government Controls . — No C. yarn may 
bo spun In Britain without gov. approval 
given according to the purpose for which 
the product will eventually be used. But 
since the end of the Second World War 
there has been some relaxation in controls 
in the elaborate and detailed direction 
e8tab. in the third year of the war. It 
seems to be agreed among manufacturers 
and merchants that the harm to the 
industry is not that the controls have been 
retained but thut the changes in the 
system have generally been belated, so 
that on balance the system has probably 
done more harm than good, though it is 
generally admitted that any system of 
gov. control is bound to lag behind the 
times. To-day It is assumed that the 
O. industry's important job Is to earn 
foreign exchange, especially dollars; but 
this was a revolution in gov. policy and Is 
the opposite of the purpose for which the 
mechanism of detailed control was started. 
Until 1941 the spinners and manufac- 
turers remained free to accept what orders 
they wished. Then they were turnod over 
to war work by means of 'preference 
directions.' tho gov. ordering them to give 
preference to contracts for war work 
(including, before lend-lease, exports) to 
the neglect, if necessary, of other contracts. 
This system, however, broke down be- 
cause the preference directions took all 


of the reduced production, and supplies 
of civilian clothing became so small that 
rationing was necessary. It was at that 
point that the gov. began to allocate the 
output of C. goods, allowing firms to 
accept only authorised orders. Complete 
'planning’ of production began in 1942; 
its objects were to ensure that enough 
C. goods were produced for the forces 
(Including, later, demobilisation clothing), 
for use by other industries, and for the 
civilian clothing ration. Exports, were, 
in general, unimportant. Urtil 1947 the 
(Labour) Gov.’s chief aim in * ontrolling 
the C. industry was to keep dov u the price 
of clothing. Its second aim was to 
increase the clothing ration and its third 
aim was to supply C. goods to the colonies, 
where they wero urgently needed to give 
people something to work for and to 
check in nation. Exporting on com- 
mercial principles, the earning of useful 
foreign exchange, and the rebuilding of 
Lancashire’s trade connections received 
little attention; and it was not until the 
convertibility crisis of 1947 th**t the gov. 
began to look to the C. industry for dollars. 
Tho gov.’s critics, however, suggest that 
since its awakening to the need to earn 
dollars, the gov. has been reluctant to alter 
tho cont rols to fit the new policy, and that 
the most conspicuous example of this 
reluctance is the retention of export 
licensing, v. . f<‘h was only stopped in 1949. 
Somo manufacturers ana merchants think 
that exports would now (1949) be bigger 
if all the controls were lifted from the 
Industry and that Lancashire would then 
have a better chance of holding its trade 
in the face of reviving foreign competition. 
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The core of the gov. control of the C. 
Industry is the utility scheme. This 
applies to almost all the C. goods made for 
sale in the shops, either os cloth or as 
finished gurmants. About three-quarters 
of all cloth made for the home market 
must be utility — that is to say. it must be 
made according to detailed specifications 
laid down by the gov., fixing the structure 
of the cloth, the type and count of yarn 
from which it shall be woven, and the 
method of finishing. The gov.’s reason 
for keeping on the utility control is that it 
is a convenient instrument for controlling 
prices. The aim of the scheme was. 
In fact, from its inception to keep clotliiug 
at homo as cheap as possible, and gov. 
policy in this connection ( 1 94 il > still in 
practice puts that need beforo the need to 
export. 

The Rain Cotton Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1948, was the (Labour) Gov.’s 
first experiment in state buying as a 
permanent policy, though it has not yet 
entirely justified itself in the eyes of its 
supporters. The case for appointing the 
commission was based on sound criticisms 
of the C. market, but the validity of the 
gov.’s promise that the spinners would ho 
assured of a long-term stability in the 
prices of their materials may be judged 
from the fact that the commission lias 
altered its price-list nearly a score of times 
in the first year of its existence. So far 
(1949) the Lancashire spinner has not 
suffered any direct loss or mado any direct 
gain from the commission’s change in 
prices; for if he has signed a contract to 
sell yarn and before lie has bought the 
necessary raw C. its price rises the com- 
mission pays him the difference between 
the new price and the old ; if the price falls 
he pays the commission. Conversely, if 
the spinner is holding stocks of C. without 
orders for yarn, he pays the commission 
when the price rises and is paid by them 
when the price falls. That this ‘cover’ 
scheme gives the spinner better protection 
than he got by ‘hedging’ on the Liverpool 
'futures’ market was one of the gov.’s 
strong arguments m 1946 when many 
dealers were pressing for the Liverpool 
market to be reopened. So far, however, 
the scheme in its present form has proved 
unworkable and in any case applies onlv 
to the spinner, for*tho manufacturers and 
merchants of clothing have no protection 
from changes in the price of raw C., though 
before 1939 they were able to cover them- 
selves by dealing in futures, and some 
occasionally did so. 

Cotton Guo wind in the U.S.A. — The 
growing of C. and its manuf. have for 
many decades played a very large part in 
the economic life of the 1 LS.A. Although 
the farmers of the S. states vary their 
crops, C. is still by far the most important 
element in farming in the S. The total 
ann. value of the C. crop of the U.S.A. has 
averaged something like $1,500,000,000. 
The leading C. states are Texas, with 

6,100,000 ao. devoted to its growth and 
producing over 1 ,05O,OOOT>ales; Misslssip pi, 
over 2,280,000 ac. and 1,040,000 bales: 
Arkansas, 1,625,000 ac. and 1,240,000 
bales; Alabama, 1,520,000 ac., and 800,000 


bales; Georgia, 1,045,000 ac. and 555, Old) 
bales (compared with a previous average 
of 956,000 bales); N. Carolina, 578.000 ac. 
and 420,000 bales; S. Carolina, 925,000 ac. 
and 695,000 bales; and Oklahoma, 

520.000 ac. and 260,000 halos. 

In the early days of C. mamif., the 
raw material was grown In the S. and 
manufactured in the N., principally in the 
New England states which had almost a 
monopoly of the business. Since the 
First World War a veritable revolution 
has taken place in the industry. Willi 
water power, cheap coal, and cheap Inhour 
in the S., it suddenly occurred to business 
men that it was more economic to mnnut. 
C. right in the section where it was mainly 
grown. The result is that to-dav the S. 
has more spindles in operation than New 
England. Recent figures showed the S. 
with 15,000,000 spindles as against 
0,000,000 in the New England states. 
N. Carolina had 5,740,000 spindles; 3. 
Carolina, 5,586,000 spindles; Massa- 
chusetts, 4,204,000 spindles; Georgia. 

3.140.000 spindles; and Rhode Is 

1.768.000 spindles. The average number 
of active spindles is about 25.000,000. 
See also under 1)ybh and Dyestuffs. 

See G. Watt, The I Vild and Cultivated 
Cotton Plants of the World. A Revision of 
the Genus Gossypium, 1907; W. Ralls. The 
Cotton Plant in Egypt. 1919; W. E. Dodd, 
Cotton Kingdom, 1919; G. W. Daniels, 
The Early English Cotton Industry, 1920; 
IL Bowker, Lancashire under the Hammer, 
1928; A. P. Wadsworth and J. do L. 
Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial 
Lancashire , IK 2 0-1 7 so, 1931; Political 
and Economic Planning, The Rritish 
Cotton Industry, 193 i; H. R. Rrown. 
Cotton, 1937 ; J. T. Marsh, Mercerising, 
1941; I. Mo berg. The Cotton Loom Fixer's 
Manual, 1942; 11. Hargreaves, A List of 
Recorded Cotton Inverts of the, World , 194 8; 
and The Cotton Tear Rook (aim.). 

Cotton Weed, or Diotis maritirna , is 
found chiefly on rocks round the coast of 
Rritain, W. Europe, and the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a perennial, and is covered 
with long silky hairs. It belongs to the 
family Composite . 

Cotton Wool, name given to C. in its 
raw, woolly state as gathered from the 
balls or capsules of plants of the genus 
Uossypium and family Malvacoie (Qos- 
Sj/pium herbaceum or album, G. barhadense 
or nigrum, G. arborevm). Tt consists of 
the soft, downy fibres (J to 2 In. long) 
surrounding tlio C. -seeds. These hairs 
or fibres are separated from the seeds and 
I reed from impurities, (?vax and fatty 
matters being removed by boiling In dilute 
caustic potash. Pleach ifig- powder and 
h\ drochlnric acid are used in preparing 
C. W. for use, and it, is frequently washed. 
Prepared sheets or rolls or it are used like 
C. batting for stuffing and quilting. A 
soft, downy substance resembling fine 
wool, it is usually euclosed between glazed 
surfaces for such purposes, not very 
thick, and sold by the yard, A specially 
prepared kind is used In surgery for 
dressing wounds, etc. It is absorbent, 
soft, and clastic, and 1h often steeped in 
disinfectants. See Cotton; Wadding. 
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Cotton-worm, popular name of the 
larva of Aletia xylime, a species of Noo* 
tuidoe, or owlet-moths, nearly allied to 
the ariny-worni. This caterpillar 1 h to be 
round in both N. and S. America, where 
it ravages the cotton crops and leaves 
other plants alone. The destructive 
nature of this creature sometimes coats 
the U.S.A. scv. millions of dollars in one 
year. 

Cottreil-Lodge Method, method of pre- 
cipitating dust and smoke particles by a 
high-tension electric discharge, discovered 
in 1883 by Sir Oliver Lodge, and developed 
on an industrial scale by Lodge and 
(Jottrell. It D used to purify the fumes 
trom cement and other furnaces, sulphuric 
acid works, smelting plants, factories, 
and so on. The apparatus consists of 
chambers containing electrodes main- 
1 ained at high voltage, e.g. 75,000, and 
the dust particles are attracted to these 
electrodes. From time to time the de- 
posited solid is shaken off by the action 
ol an automatic hammer. The U. JVL not 
only helps to purify the atmosphere of 
industrial dists., but enables valuable 
solid by-products in the fumes to bo 
collected easily: D-iis tbe rare rnctal 
thul limn is obtained r*om the flue dust of 
sulphuric acid works. 

Cottus, the genus of acanthropterygious 
(s p In \ -finned) fishes, which includes the 
bull-heads and miller's thumbs, is typical 
of the family Colt idle. The species are 
to be found round tbe coasts and in fresh 
water of the N. tempi rate zone. C. 
yob io is the common bull-head (g.v.) of 
streams in Britain. 

Cotyledon: 1. Genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Crassnlacete. They 
are to be found in most parts of the world, 
especially S. Africa, and owing to tlieir 
succulence they grow in dry situations, 
on rocks, walls, etc. There is only one 
Brit, species, C. umbilicus, the wall 
pennvwort,, common chiefly in the YV. and 
S. of England ; this lias a spike of greenish- 
yellow pendulous flowers which often take 
on a pinkish tinge when fading; it flowers 
throughout the summer. 2. The seed 
leaf of a plant. In some plants, e.g. 
broad bean, tbe Cs. are the lobes of the 
seed itself, and contain a store of food 
for the embryo on germination; the 
existence of one or more (to. D the basis 
on which flowering plants are divided into 
the two classes of Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons. 

Cotys, or Cotytto, Thracian goddess, 
whose festival, the Cotyttia, was celebrated 
during tbe night and which resembled 
that of Cybele. She was afterwards 
worshipped at Corinth and Athens. 

Coueal, or Ccntrnpus, genus of hush- 
birds of the family Cuculldie; the species 
inhabit Asia. Africa, and Australia. 
They arc strong-billed birds which feed 
on small animals, from insects to young 
birds, nnd In habit they are chiefly 
terrestrial. Unlike many of their allies 
(the cuckoos) they build their own nests. 
C. Sinensis , the crow -pheasant, is an 
Asiatic species. 

Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas Quiller-% 

see Quiller-Couch, Bin Arthur T. 


Couchant, term in heraldry, used to 
describe the position of a beast lying down 
w ith its head up. If its head rests on its 
paws it Is dormant. 

Couch-grass, or Triticum repens , weed 
which infests agric. lands. The name is a 
corruption of quitch grass or quick grass. 
The root contains sugar, and is used 
medicinally. 

Coucy le Chateau. Fr. tn. 10 m. due N. 
of goissons. The flue castle was destroyed 
in the First World War by the Gers. when 
they withdrew to the HJndenhurg lino 
in March 1918. During the final Ger. 
offensive it was taken in April 1918 by 
the Ger. forces in their attack on the 
Aisne-Oise Canal. 

Coucy, Raoul (Renaud) de, Fr. trou- 
badour of the twelfth century, who 
became Ch ate lain de C. in 1186, and took 
part in the Third Crusade (1189-91), 
being killed by the Saracens in 1203, 
His few songs were pub. by Fath as IHe 
Lieder des Castellan von Coucy (1883). Ho 
was the hero of Le Roman du Chdtelain de 
Coucy et de la Dame de Fayd, a romance 
of the fourteenth century (perhaps by one 
Jakcinon Sakesep). Crapelet’s cd. ap- 
peared in 1829, a reprint in 1895. See 
G. Paris, Romania , viii., 1879. 

Cou6, Emile (1857-1926), apostle of 
auto-suggestion as a method of euro for 
disease, was b. in Troyes, in the dept, of 
Aube. France. He carried on business as 
a chemist at Troyes, 1882-1910, and was 
led, by an occidental occurrence in hts 
business, to belief in the curative power 
of imagination and expectation. His 
fame was almost entirely due to his 
sincere simplicity and charity. He 
opened a free clinic at Nancy in 1910, and 
after the First World War lectured 
throughout France and in England and 
America — on his famous text ‘Day by 
day and in every w ay I am growing better 
and better.’ 

Coueron, tn. of France, situated on the 
Loire, in tiio dept. Loire-IufGrii ure. Pop. 
8,600. 

Coues, Elliott (1842-99). Amor, orni- 
thologist, and biologist, b. at Pc it smooth. 
New' Hampshire, U.S.A. He was prof, 
of anatomy at Washington and founded 
the Ainer. Ornithologists* Union. His 
chief works are Key to North American 
Birds (1872); A Field Ornithology (1874); 
Birds of the North-west (1874); Birds of 
the Colorado V alley (1878); Nerto England 
Bird Life (1881), and Dictionary of North 
American Birds (1882). He also pub. a 
notable vol. on N. Amer. mammals. 
Fur-bearing Animals (1877) and s err. 
works on early travel in the W. 

Cougar, or Couguar, see Puma. 

Cough, explosive expulsion of air from 
the respiratory passages produoed by 
reflex action. The nerves of the mucous 
membrane lining the upper air passages 
are particularly sensitive to irritation 
caused by f, <-<?ign substances or inflamma- 
tion. The action of coughing consists of 
a deep inspiration; followed by the closure 
of the glottis. Tho expiration suddenly 
bursts open the glottis, producing a 
current of high velooity which* tends to 
sweep obstructive particles outwards 
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through the mouth. The action — which 
Is automatic, although it can be modified 
by voluntary efforts — normally has a 
salutary effect in preventing these 
particles reaching the lung field and 
setting up fool of infection there. It 
may, however, lead to excessive dis- 
turbance and exhaustion in some diseases 
unless controlled by morphine or other 
respiratory depressants. Coughing may 
be caused by irritation in the nasal 
passage, pharynx, larynx, trachea, bron- 
chial tubes, or lungs, due to the presence 
of particles of dust or food, or to in- 
flammation caused by a cold. The 
breathing of acrid vapours has the same 
effect, and gastric or purely nervous 
disturbances may constitute a cause. 
Some varieties or C. may be recognised 
by their characteristic sound: pleurisy 
gives rise to a half -suppressed C., bron- 
chitis causes a loud and explosive C., 
whooping C. is accompanied by a violent 
Inspiration, which causes the charac- 
teristic whoop, while the purely nervous 
O. has an affected sound. The treatment 
depends on the predisposing cause, as It 
is often inadvisable to check a C. as such. 
It Is to be observed, however, that con- 
tinued coughing produces an ultra- 
sensitive condition of the respiratory 
passages, and, as so often happens, 
nature's method of eliminating irritating 
substances may be too vigorous for the 
comfort of the organism as a whole. In 
oung children coughing may produce 
ernia. and there is possible danger of 
rapture of blood-vessels In consumptive 

B atients. Remedies fall into two classes: 

tiose tending to help in the expulsion of 
Irritating substances, and thoso tending 
to allay the sensibility of the nervos 
causing coughing*. Examples of the 
former class are such expectorants as 
ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, and squills, 
while preparations of opium, aconite, aud 
bromides act as sedatives. 

Couillet, com. of Belgium, Hainaut 
prov., very noar Charleroi. It has coal- 
mines. chemical works, ironworks, and 
furnaces. Pop. 12,900. 

Coulanges, Numa Denit Fustei de, see 
FUBTEL PE COULANGES. 

Coulmiers, vll. of Loiret dept., France, 
12 m. from Orl6ans. In 1870 the Bavarians 
under von der Thann wore defeated hero 
by Aurelle de Paladines. Pop. 315. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin de (1736- 
1806), Fr. scientist, b. at AngoulSmo. He 
is well known for research work in con- 
nection with magnetism and electricity, 
and he Invented tho torsion balauoe for 
measuring the force of electric and mag- 
netic attraction. In 1779 his essay. 
TMorie des machines simples, secured a 
prize offered by tho Acadomy, of which ho 
afterwards became a member. 

Coulomb, practical unit of quantity of 
electr city, being tho quantity convoyed 
by a current of ono ampere in one second. 
It Is so called after the famous Fr. 
physicist and engineer. 

Coulommiers, tn, of France, in the dept, 
of Seine-et-Marne, 13 m. S.E. of Meaux. 
It has printing works, sugar refineries, and 
Brie cheese manuf. Pop. 6600. 


Coulsdon, urb. diet, of Surrey, England, 
about 4 in. from Croydon. Pop. 40,000. 

Coulter, John Merle (1851-1928), Amer. 
botanist and educationalist, b. at Ningpo, 
China. Educated at Hanover College. 
Botanist on tho U.S.A. Geological Survey 
in the Rockies, 1872. President of the 
Amer. Association for the Advancement 
of Science (tf.w.) in 1918. Pubs.: Plant 
Relations (1899, 1910); Plant Structures 
(1899, 1904); Plant Studies (1902, 1904); 
A Text Book of Botany (1906); Manual of 
Rocky Mountain Botany (rovifled ed., 
1909); Fundamentals of Plant Breeding 
(1914); KvolutUm in Sex Plants (1914), 
and Plant Genetics (1918). 

Coumarouna odorata, or Dipteryx 
odorata, species of Leguminosm which 
yields the sweet-soentod tonka bean of 
the perfumers. It is a native of Fr. 
Guiana, where it forms a large forest tree, 
locally called coumarou. Tho Creoles 
string the seeds Into necklaces and also 
put them among their lineu, both for their 
scont and to keep away Insects. 

Council Bluffs, city of S.W. Iowu. 
U.S.A., cap. of Pottawattamie oo., near 
R. Missouri, on the Union Pacific, 
Chicago aud N.W., and other railways. 
Railway bridges connect it with Omaha, 
Nebraska, across R. Missouri. High 
bluffs affording a magnificent view border 
it on the E. There Is a state institution 
for tho deaf and dumb. The nmnufs. 
include iron, agric. implements, machin- 
ery. wire-fencing, and carriages. It lias 
largo cattle yards, flouring mills, and 
grain elevators. Pop. 4 1 ,400. 

Council of Industrial Design, see 
Design. 

Council of National Defense ( U.S.A. ). 
body created by Act of Congress in Aug. 

1916, and inaugurated In the spring of 

1917, to co-ordinate the industries and 
resources of tho nation. It included the 
secretaries of war, navy. Interior, agri- 
culture, commerco, and labour, and it was 
responsible for tho creation of sov. 
organisations, each of which hail special 
functions bearing directly on the success- 
ful prosecution of tho war. The C. 
was assisted by an advisory commission. 
The principle underlying Its formation 
was adopted throughout the States, and 
state Cs. of N. 1). were formed with duties 
similar to the parent body. 

Council of Ten, see Ten. 

Councils, Church (Lat. concilium , from 
cum, together, and root cal, to call), 
assemblies of cedes, dignitaries for the 
purpose of regulating some point of faith 
or discipline. The hist, of C. C. can be 
carried back to tho secodd century a.d., 
when the churches of Asia Minor held 
C. to decide against Mofttanism. Those 
early C. were evidently of a somewhat 
Informal nature. Neither their com- 
position nor their Jurisdiction was clear. 
At various times more important O. com- 
prehending a diocese or a prov. were 
called, but the rise of ecumenical C. throws 
these into the background. These general 
C, were convoked by the emperor. Bishops 
alone, or the representative priests or 
deacons of absent bishops, had the right 
to vote In early time. Abbots were later 
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included, and cardinals who held no 
bishopric. At the Vatican Council cardin- 
als, bishops, and generals 0 f religious 
orders were allowed to vote. There is 
not the slightest proof that the papal 
legates exercised the presidency. Even 
Ultramontane writers of the Rom. Church 
agree that there is no more than a proba- 
bility that they did so at Nicoea. The 
question as to the superiority of the pope 
to an oecumenical council was hotly 
contested during the Middle Ages, but 
Rom. Catholics have now had the matter 
settled for them by the Vatican Council. 
Many medieval theologians also hold that 
the decisions of a general oouncil were only 
binding when they were received as such 
by the whole Church, and this practically 
resolves itself into a question as to which 
C. are oecumenical. St. Augustine, in a 
treatise against the Donatists, allirms that 
lenary C. assembled from the whole 
hriHtian world may be corrected, but by 
the beginning of the seventh century it 
was generally held that general C. were 
infallible. The modorn Rom. Catholic 
theory is that the decrees of a council 
only become binding when ratified by the 
pope. Though f hcre is some difference in 
the manner o*. uum taring the oecumenical 
C., the following method, that of Ilefelo. 
is the one generally adopted in tho Rom. 
Church: (1) Tho first of Niccca (a.d. 325), 
held in the height of the Arian con- 
troversy at tho summons of Constantine, 
drew up tho major part of tho Nicene 
Creed. (2) The first oi Constantinople 
(381) completed tho Nicene Creed, de- 
fining tlie divinity of the Holy Spirit. (3) 
The Council of Ephesus (431), held to 
defend the faith against tho Ncstorians, 
safeguarded the personality of Christ by 
giving the title of <e>eoTo*of (Mother of 
God) to his mother. (4) Tho Council of 
Chftlcedon (451) condemned the opposite 
heresy of Eutyches. (5) The second of 
Constantinople (553), held against Nes- 
torianism. (6) The third of Constan- 
tinople (680) condemned the Monothellte 
heresy. (7) Tho second of Nlctea (787) 
was concerned with the Iconoclast con- 
troversy, and defined the respect to be 
paid to images. (8) Tho fourth of Con- 
stantinople (860) attempted to secure the 
peace of tho E. and W. Churches by de- 
posing Phntius of Constantinople, who 
had unjustly obtruded himself Into this 
see. Those eight C. were convoked by 
the emperor, and the first, seven alone are 
recognised by the E. Churches. All the 
rest are subsequent to the great schism. 
The four Lateran C. (Nos. 0-12) dealt 
with questions of discipline and con- 
demned the VValdenses and Albigenses. 
Tho dates are 1123, 1130, 1179. 1215. 
In 1245 was held the first of Lyons (No. 
13), in 1274 the second of Lyons (No. 14). 
The fifteenth council was held at Vienne 
in 1311. The sixteenth, tho Council of 
Constance (1414-18), ended the scandal 
of the rival popes. Then come the C. of 
Baslo (1431 ff.) and Ferrara-Florence 
(1438-41), usually combined as No. 17. 
The C. of Lateran V. (1512-17) and Trent 
(1545-63) were reforming C. The twen- 
tieth, hold at the Vatican in 1869, defined 


tho infallibility of the pope. The great 
work on the subject is K. J. von Hefele’a 
Konzilienge&chichte (7 vols.), 1855-74, 
completed by J. Hergonrother, 1887-90. 

Coundouriotis, Paul (1855-1935), Gk. 
admiral and president; 6. in the isle of 
Hydra. Successfully commanded navy 
in Balkan war of 1912-13. Minister of 
marine, 1915 and 1917-19. Regent on 
death of King Alexander, 1920; and 
again on departure of King George II.. 
Dec. 1923. In April 1924 proclaimed 
president. Resigned March 1926, but 
resumed on Aug. 25. Re-elected June 3, 
1929. Resigned Deo. 9, 1929. 

Counsel, see Advocate; Barrister. 

Counsellor, In law, one who gives advice 
in legal matters, now always termed 
counsel. The term C. is retained as the 
full description of a king's counsel in the 
ceremony of calling new ‘silks* within 
the Bar. The peers of the realm are 
hereditary Cs. of the Crown. 

Count (hat. come#, a companion), name 
derived from classical times, practically 
synonymous with the Eng. word earl of 
the present day. In the earliest times It 
was merely the name given to an atten- 
dant, but those who were the attendants 
of tho Rom. emperor came, by reason of 
their office, to be much more important 
officials than more attendants, hence the 
meaning of tho word changed slightly. 
This was also the caso under the Emperor 
Constantine, who made the word a title 
of some of his officials. Under the king 
of France the word also meant more than 
attendant, the comes palatii, or C. of the 
palace, being the second highest official 
of the state, lie eventually came to act 
as tho representative of the king during 
the absence of the latter. This same title 
was used also in other countries, and the 
Cs. palatine, as they were called, ruled 
over certain provs. and made the title 
hereditary by handing it down to their 
eldest son. Later on, however, in France 
there were numbers of people who bore 
the title of U, many of th.-m merely 
assumed by the people who owned them, 
and so pure courtesy titles. This title, 
however, doeH not exist in England, the 
nearest approach being that of an earl's 
w ife, w lio is a countess. In Germany the 
Graf scorns to have been identical with the 
C. of other countries; the word still re- 
mains in the Eng. words margrave (or 
marquess) and landgrave. 

Counter: 1. (Lat. comvutare , , to reckon). 
Round piece of metal, wood, or some 
other substance, used by the ancts. In 
making calculations, now only for reckon- 
ing points in card games, gambling games, 
etc. From the original sense of a means 
of counting money comes the use of the 
word in shops for the barrier across 
which goods and change arc handed. 2. 
Circular parry in fencing (from Lat. contra , 
against). 3. Blow given as a parry to 
the opponv « t’s lead In boxing. 

Counterfeit, sec Coining. 

Counterfort, term used in architecture 
to denote a buttress or arch built against 
a wall to strengthen it. Cs. are frequently 
used when outward pressure l« exerted 
on the opposite side of the wall by heavy 
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constructional work, and in terraces to 
resist the pressure of soil. 

Counterguard, term used to designate 
the rampart built lower than and running 
along the length of a bastion or ravelin, 
a ditch lying between them. 

Counter Irritants form a class of 
remedies used externally, which by settiug 
up irritation relieve pain or congestion 
elsewhere In the system. Their effect is 
probably due to reflex action, caused by 
the impression they produce on the nerves 
of the skin. They are divided into three 
classes : (1) Rubefacients, which Increase 
the beat and redness, e.g. hot water; 
(2) Vesicants, which produce blisters, 
e,g. cantharides; and (3) Postulants, of 
which croton oil is an example. The use 
of the stronger C. I should only be under 
medical advice, as groat harm can be done 
by careless or injudicious treatment. 

Countermine, see under Mines; 
Militakf. 

Counterpoint, musical term which has 
been cleverly defined as the art of com- 
bining melodies. The name is found in 
use in the fourteenth century, when a 
system of notation by points was in 
vogue. A single melody was shown by 
a line of points, and C. was formed by the 
addition of one or more lines of points to 
the original, each lino denoting a distinct 
melody, but so contrived that when the 
notes were produced at the same time, the 
whole formed a correct harmony. This 
is known as strict C., and the rules were 
closely followed for many years, although 
in later music the laws have been widely 
relaxed, perhaps with tho result of reduc- 
ing the rich effect acquired by rigid ad- 
herence to the rules. When the melodies 
are so written that their position can be 
altered without loss of harmony by the 
transposition of either below or above the 
other one, then the combination is known 
as double C. Trlp4e, quadruple, and 
larger combinations of C. are also used, 
but are only possible at the octavo, and in 
these cases the melodies are so arranged 
that any one of them may be used as a 
bass to the remainder. Bach is generally 
considered to he the greatest exponent 
of the art of contrapuntal writing, while 
there are many text- books and writings 
on the subject, an outstanding work of 
the last century being that of Cherubini. 
See J. J. Fux, Steps to Parnassus, 1944. 

Counterpoise (from the Lot. contra , 
against, and j tensum, weight), setting 
of one weight against another of equiva- 
lent power on a balance, thus forming an 
equipoise. 

Countersoarp, military term to denote 
that side of a ditch in fortifications which 
confronts the attacking force, the inner 
side being known a« the escarp or ®c«rp. 

Countersign, military term for a watch- 
word or sign previously arranged to 

S revent unauthorised persons from pass- 
lg a line of sentries. 

Counter-tenor, name of the highest 
adult male voice, usually called alto. See 
* via; Contralto. 

of SeJne rt * v ®*Mng Duty/ term applied * to 
It has prtnhose import duties Imposed by 
Brie chees*>roteGt borne industries against 


unfair foreign competition or the dumping 
of foreign products on an unprotected 
market. Examples of C. Ds. are the 
duties fixed by the Brit. Gov. under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. 

Countervallation, or Contravallation 
(Lat. contra, against; vallum , a rampart), 
term used with reference to fortifications, 
and signifying a chain of forts constructed 
round a besieged place to prevent any 
sorties by the garrison. These redoubts, 
which aro put up by the besieging army, 
may be disconnected or joined by means 
of a parapet. This term, however, has 
practically ceased to be used, as in 
modem warfare the practice is very little 
rosorted to, on account of tho adoption of 
different tactics. 

Countess of Huntingdon's Connection, 
or Huntingdonians, sect of Calvinlstic 
Methodists founded in 1748 by Selina, 
counteas of Huntingdon (1707-91), widow 
of the ninth earl. Corning under the in- 
fluence of John Wesley, she became a 
member of his religious society in Fetter 
Lane in 1739, but when ho renounced 
Calvinism she supported George White- 
field, and made him her domestic chaplain 
in 1748. Whitefield's personality and 
preaching attracted many notable people 
to her house in Park Lane, Including Lord 
Chesterfield, Bolingbroko, and Horace 
Walpole. Later the countess built chapels 
in Brighton (17(U), Bath (1765), Tun- 
bridge Wells (1769), Worcester (1773), Sj>a 
Fields, London (1779), and many other- 
places, while In 1768 she instituted 
Trevecca College, near Talgarth, Brecon- 
shire. for the theological training of her 
chaplains. She seceded from the Church 
of England in 1783 when tho bishops 
refused to ordain her prot6g6s, thus be- 
coming a dissenter; and In 1790 she 
evolved a scheme for tho perpetuation of 
the connection after her death. In 1792 
the loase of Trevecca House expired and 
Chesluint College in Hertfordshire wa 9 
opened, but was transferred to Cambridge 
in 1906. Spa Fields chapel was trans- 
ferred to Golders Green in 1910. See the 
arm. reports of tho Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection. 

Count Out. Forty members must be 
present either in a debate In the House of 
Commons or in a committee of the whole 
House, and it is the duty of tho Speaker 
or Chairman (as the caso may be) if he is 
not satisfied that there is a quorum of 
forty members to give the order for with- 
drawal of strangers and for tho summons 
of members from tho precincts of the 
House. Two minutes only aro allowed 
for additional members td assemble, when 
if, after twice counting those present, it 
is found there are under forty, the House 
sd journs. 

Country-dance, originally a dance 
practised by country people In the open 
air. The generic name for a LI Kng. dances 
of a rural or native origin. They were 
introduced Into France (1715-23) under 
the erroneous name contrc-danses, and 
passed on to Italy and Spain. The word 
is especially applied to aanoes with two 
long lines of an indefluito number of 
couples facing each other. The dancers 
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are continually changing: their places, as 
In the 'Swedish* and ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley.' In recent years there has been 
in Great Britain a revival of interest in 
these dances, under the leadership of 
Mr. Cecil Sharp ( q.v .), and this movement 
is now directed by a society. See Steele, 
Spectator , 2 (1711). 

'Countryman, The,' quarterly jour, 
pub. in London, created in 1927 under 
the editorship of J. W, Robertson Scott 
(b. 18C6) of Burford, Oxfordphire. Its 
price of 2s. 8d. and its pocket size were 
innovations at the time of its first pub., 
but its circulation rose to 60,000. It 
covers every aspect of rural life. 

County (derived from the Lat. coraitatus, 
through the Fr. cnmU). C. or shire is a 
term used to designate a specific area of a 
kingdom for administrative purposes. 1 n 
the United Kingdom the boundaries of 
the Cs. in some cases confine dists. which 
were formerly old kingdoms, notably 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, while other 
Cs. have been formed by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Cs. are themselvos combina- 
tions of hundreds, and have their own 
officers for the administration of certain 
local matters and elective (J. council. 
In the U.S.A. Os. arc divs. of the states 
made by the state legislature primarily 
for purposes of law, their powers differing 
widely in each state. 

County Council created by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, as tlio unit of local 
government for the management of the 
administrative and financial business of a 
co. or div. of a co. Before the Act the 
vast increase in the activities of the Htate 
in matters of local government found 
expression in the periodical creation of 
numerous local boards acting indepen- 
dently of each other, and in the gradual 
extension in all directions of the admini- 
strative duties of justices of the peace in 
quarter sessions. The consequent over- 
lapping of local governmental areas, nearly 
every publio authority dividing the 
country differently and witli no reference 
to other divs., led to a lock of coherent 
principle in the performance of these 
delegated state duties. Tho Act of 1888, 
by creating a body, in area ami personnel 
truly representative of cos., effected a 
considerable measure of uniformity in the 
world of local government. Tho word 
county, or administrative county, os used 
in the Act is not synonymous with county 
in the ordinary sense. By adopting tho 
existing tn. councils in tho municipal bora. 
(see also Borough) as co-ordinate bodies 
with the C. Cs., the term C. C. includes a 
number of tns. with a pop. of over 50,000 
each in the category of administrative 
cos. ; but under tho Local Government Act, 
1933, a bor. council may not pioraote a 
Bill to constitute the bor. a co. bor. 
unless the pop. 1 b 75,000 or upwards. 
(The first, Schedule to the Consolidating 
Act, 1933. gives forty-nine administrative 
cos, for England (excluding London) and 
twelve for Wales; and eighty co. bora, in 
England and five in Wales.) Moans were 
provided for creating increasing tns. 
administrative cos. as occasion requires. 
• Further, some cos. possess more than one 


C. C. f e.ff . Yorkshire is divided into three 
administrative cos., the N., K. f and W. 
Ridings, tho W. Riding comprising so- 
much of tho wapentake of the oo. of 
York as is not included in York bor. 
Lincoln is divided into three adminls- 
tratlvo cos., and Suffolk and Sussex into 
two each; while the administrative co. 
of London, under the London C. O., 
comprises the metropolitan portions of 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey. The C. C. 
consists of a chairman, alderman, and 
councillors without restriction as to sex. 
The chairman is elected annually by the 
C. C. from among the co. aldermen and 
councillors, or persons qualified to be 
aldermen or councillors; and unless he 
resigns or ceases to be qualified he con- 
tinues in office until his successor becomes 
entitled to act as chairman. During his 
term of office tho chairman continues to 
be a member of the C. C., notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Act of 1933 as to the 
retirement of co. councillors at the end of 
three years. Aldermen are elected by 
tho C. C. from co. councillors or persons 
qualified to be co. councillors; the 
number of aldermen is one-third of the 
whole number of co. councillors, and in 
every third year, being the year in which 
co. councillors arc elected, one-half of the 
number of senior aldermen must retire. 
Co. councillors are elected for three years, 
and they must retire together in every 
third year on March 8. Clerks in holy 
orders and peers owning property in the 
co. may serve as aldermen or councillors, 
and, goncrallv the qualification for 
councillors is tne same as for bor. coun- 
cillors. Persons of either sex registered 
on co. electors, or enrolled burgesses of 
any non-co. bor.. are qualified as co. 
electors, the qualifications for tho fran- 
chise being the same for men and women 
(Representation of the People Act, 1928). 

The constitution of the London C. C. 
differs somewhat from that of other C. Cs. 
Each pari. div. in London co. elects two 
members to tne council with the t xcention- 
of the City, which elects four, making a 
total of 124 councillors. The twenty 
aldermen are elected as In the case of 
other councillors. The functions of the 
O. C. comprise a groat variety of duties 
original and supervisory, and the Ministry 
of Health may transfer to it any such 
statutory powers, duties, and liabilities of 
tho Privy Council, or any gov. dept, as 
appear to relate to matters of an adminis- 
trative character arising within the co. 
Tho co. police are under the joint control 
of sub -committees appointed by the C. C. 
and tho justices of quarter sessions. The 
C. C. since the Education Act, 1902, is the 
educational authority of the dist, except 
within the limits of urb dists. of over 
20.000 inhab., and of bora, of over 10.009 
inhub. For educational purposes a C. G. 
may raise, or aid a dist. council In raising, 
any sum oi * mney necessary up to a 
penny in the pouneji on the local rate. A 
C. C. has the same power of making by- 
laws as a bor. It is also the highway 
authority for all co. roads (see Highways 
and below) and may make contributions 
towards the cost of maintaining am) 
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improving 1 any highway or public footpath 
although not a co. road ; and it has special 
duties as to the repairs of co. bridges. It 
has certain duties appertaining to public 
health, administering the Acts relating to 
noxious insects and pests, preventing 
abuses in the sale of bread and coal, and 
the spread of contagious diseases amongst 
animals (see Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Acts), and the pollution of rivs. 
Under the Housing Acts, it may assume 
the powers of a defaulting rural dist. 
council In the duty of providing housing 
accommodation for the working classes, 
and is charged with the duty of electing 
a co. medical officer of health. It may 
prepare draft schemes for small holdings 
and lend money to tenants purchasing 
small holdings. It sanctions the com- 
pulsory purchase of land for allotments 
to the working classes (statutory pro- 
visions on the powers of C. Cs. to acquire 
and deal in land are to be found in the 
Local Government Act, 1933, part viii.). 
It grants music, dancing, and race -course 
licences. It appoints the coroner (q.v.), 
for the shire, the co. surveyor, and the 
public analyst. It may fix the boundaries 
of dist. and par. councils and make orders 
for grouping pars, into one administrative 
unit. Over smaller local governing 
bodies it exercises under various Acts 
large supervisory powers, and generally 
it is responsible for the proper working of 
the Local Government Acts within its 
boundaries. Its powers in relation to 
finance are considerable. It levies the 
co. rate. It doos much of the work once 
exclusively performed by Quarter Sessions. 
It sanctions loans by par. councils, aud 
Itself has large borrowing powers on the 
security of Its ann. revenue, subject to the 
control of the Ministry of Health: chiefly 
for the execution of permanent works. 
The revenue of the C. C. apart from the 
co. rate is derived chiefly from royalties, 
fines, tells, and rents, together with State 
subventions of a share of the moneys 
arising from estate duties and certain 
co. licences, mainly those for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Very extensive 
powers have been vested in the London 
C. C., and others have been added. With 
the necessary modifications the Local 
Government Act of 1888 was extended to 
Scotland and Ireland. The Act of 1894 
applies only to England and Wales. 

There has been a distinct trend in 
modern legislation to use more and more 
the machinery of the C. Cs. for the ad- 
ministration of local government. Wo 
have seen above that the Education Act of 
1902 transferred to them work of the 
highest Importance from a national point 
of view, and, as a result, there has been a 
perceptible levelling up in the standard 
of elementary education throughout the 
country. Mttre work was given to them 
by the Local Government Act of 1929, 
which abolished Boards of Guardians and 
transferred the functions of the poor law 
authorities as from April l, 1930, to the 
council of the co. or co. bor. comprising 
the poor law area for which the poor law 
authority had previously acted. To-day, 
however, local authorities are no longer 


responsible for the relief of destitution, 
a National Assistance Board having been 
set lip to administer a state scheme. In 
view of the remarkable development in 
road transport in the last two decades, the 
administration and maintenance of roads 
became a matter of vital importance, and 
the same Act made certain provisions 
with regard to them which affected C. Cs. 
As from April I, 1930. the following are 
co. roads: (1) main roads; (2) roads con- 
st meted by a C. C. with the aid of an 
advance by the Road Board (no longer 
existing) or Ministry of Transport; (3) 
roads declared by a C. C. to bo main roads; 
(4) roads constructed under Development, 
etc., Roads, cto.. Act, 1909; (5) highways 
in rural dists. which before April 1, 1930, 
wore controlled by rural dist. councils; 
(6) classified roads which were or are 
vested in urb. dist. councils; (7) any 
ordinary road which a C. C. on application 
of an urb. dist. council declares to be a 
co. road or which the Ministry of Trans- 
port so declares on appeal by an urb. 
dist. council. Co. roads, however, may 
cease to be such by an order of the 
Ministry of Transport on application of 
the C. C. An urb. dist. council may claim 
to maintain a co. road within its area but 
the C. C. must pay for the work. The 
following lists are a broad attempt to show 
the present distribution of functions to 
C. Cs., co. bor. councils, and the London 
C. C. The lists are, however, liable to 
much local variation. C. Cs. . registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages; various 
by-laws; adoption and boarding out. etc., 
of children; education (including school 
medical service and meals); registration of 
electors; licens^pg of entertainments 
(theatres, cinemas, race-conrsos); analysis 
of fertilisers and feeding stuffs; inspection, 
analysis, etc., of food and drugs; housing 
(assistance in rural areas); land chargas 
registration; libraries and museums; 
motor vehicles and drivers* licensing: 
nursing homes registration; parks and 
open spaces; petroleum storage and 
stations; police (through a Joint standing 
comndttee of the C. C. and the co. Justices) ; 
remand homes; prevention of pollution of 
rivs.; maintenance of roads and bridges; 
inspection of shops; inspection of weights 
and measures; and protection of wild 
birds. The functions of co. bor. councils 
include all tho above and, in addition, 
the following: provision of allotments; 
baths, swimming baths, and wash-houses: 
control of building; oometerios; control 
of common lodging houses; electricity 
meter testing; notification and disinfec- 
tion of infectious diseases; mortuaries; 
suppression of nuisances; sanitary ser- 
vices — drains, refuse disposal; sewerage; 
smoke abatement; and vaccination. The 
functions of tho London C. C. Include 
most of those of the O. C. generally, 
excepting registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages; registration of electors; 
analysis of fertilisers and feeding stuffs; 
food and drug Inspection; libraries and 
museums; police; and wild birds protec- 
tion. But the London C. O. has the 
following Additional functions: control of 
building; slum clearance; road construe- 
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tion, B8 well as maintenance ; and preven- 
tion of Thames floods. 

In Canada, in Ontario, Quebec, and 
New Brunswick, where rural local 
government areas are known as cos., the 
C. C. is made up of the elected reeves and 
deputy reeves of the townships and vils. 
In some cos. the smaller tns. are also part 
of tho co., and in that case the mayor of 
the tn. is also a member of the C. C. 
These Canadian C. Cs., whoso presiding 
officer is chosen by the council and Is 
called warden, control all matters of 
general interest to tho wholo co., such as 
health, education, welfare, and roads. 

County Courts arc local civil courts 
estab. throughout England by an Act 
passed in 1840 for the purpose of recover- 
ing small debts and demands; but all the 
modern provisions as to C. Cs. aro to bo 
found in tho Act of 19*24, and in tho 
Consolidatory Act passed in 1934. 
Originally tho jurisdiction was limited to 
claims where the amount involved did 
not exceed £20. but by the combined 
operation of a series of Acts of Parliament 
the jurisdiction has increased to such an 
extent that they have absorbed a largo 
amount of tho- business that would 
ordinarily have occupied the attenLlon of 
tho nisi prius courts of assize. Histori- 
cally a co. court is an anct. institution the 
evolution of which is to be traced from 
tho judicial side of tho shire-moot and the 
old court of requests or ‘lesser Court of 
Equity for tho hearing of poor men’s 
suits.* The direct progenitor of the co. 
court is, however, to be sought in tho 
later court of requests and other small 
local civil tribunals, which took over 
much of tho jurisdiction of the shire - 
moot. Subsequently tho civil juris- 
diction of tho old co. court to all Intents 
and purposes ceased when a few years 
later the circuit judges of the Curia Regis 
were granted commissions of msi pm is. 
From that time the anct. co. court became 
merged in tho courts of requests down to 
1846, when tho latter, together with most, 
other minor local civil courts, were 
abolished, and a now kind of co. court for 
tho prosecution of small claims set lip. 
By the Act of 1846 the country was 
divided Into co. court diste. There are 
now fifty -nine such circuits, excluding 
London, with one judge for each circuit. 
By a later Act tho lord chancellor is 
empowered to appoint two judges for any 
circuit provided tho total number does 
not exceed sixty. Tho salary of a co. 
court Judge, originally £1200 a year, is 
now generally £2000 a year. Bo must be 
a barrister of seven years’ standing and 
not over sixty years of age. A co. court 
judge may neither practise at tho Bar nor 
ait in Parliament. Actions in oo. court 
are triod by a judge alone, unless one of 
the parties demands a jury. A co. court 

i ury consisted formerly of flvo men, but 
ho number fa now eight. Tho over- 
whelming majority of oases are tried 
without a Jury. In equity suits, and In 
actions in which the amount claimed does 
not exceed £5, trial Is without a Jury; In 
actions for libel, slandor, malicious prose- 
cution, Boduotiun, breach of promise, 


either party may demand a Jury; any 
other action shall, if either party so 
requires, be tried with a Jury unless tho 
Judgo Is satisfied, on application by the 
other party, that the action Is more fit to 
be tried without a jury. A characteristic 
feature of co. court procedure is the 
absence of pleadings defining the questions 
at Ihsuo. Various amending Acts have 
gradually enlarged the jurisdiction of the 
C. C. with the result that they now 
have unlimited jurisdiction in all common 
law actions where the parties consent in 
writing to the action being < tried there; 
and, further, jurisdiction (1) in all actions 
arising out of contract or tort (i.e. action- 
able wrong) whore the debt demanded or 
damage claimed docs not exceed £100. 
(2) In equity suits where the amount or 
value of tho matter in dispute does not 
exceed £500 (3) In actions of ejectment 

and tho actions concerning title to land 
where tho ann. value or rent of the land 
does not exceed £100. (4) In probate and 

admiralty actions limited to £200 per- 
sonalty and £300 respectively. (5) In 
remitted actions from the high court. 
Actions may be remitted from the high 
court to the co. court by agreement 
between tho parties, or on the application 
of one party provided the subject-matter 
and amount are within the co. court 
jurisdiction, and if tho high court thinks 
fit; and there is also provision for remis- 
sion of actions of tort where tho plaintiff 
is Impecunious. On the other hand the 
defendant to a co. court, action may in any 
action on contract where tho plaintiff 
claims more than £20, or, on tort, more 
than £10, object to the co. court hearing 
the case, and if he gives security for the 
sum in issue and costs up to £150 the co. 
court judgo will transfer the action to the 
high court, provided he is satisfied that 
an Important question of law or fact is 
involvod. It is to be noted that a 
plaintiff who sues in the high court where 
ho might In the first instant: havo sued 
in the co. court will lose his cc.fi * if, in an 
action on contract, he recover » less than 
£40, and, in an action on tort, less than 
£10; and if he recovers less than £100 or 
£50 respectively, ho will only got costs on 
t he co. court scale — unless *he high court 
thinks that there was sufficient reason for 
his proceeding in the high court or the 
defondant objected to transfer. The 
procedure in beginning an action is Rimple. 
Tho party wishing to proceed to law fills 
in a ‘precipe,' w'hicli may bo obtained 
gratis tit the co. court office. This 
praecipe is a slip of paper on whioh 
plaintiff writes particulars of the action, 
the remedy or damages claimed, and the 
name and address of his solicitor (if any). 
An affidavit of the plaintiff showing the 
ground of the application must also be 
filed. A fee is payable on entry of the 
plaint, and if the claim exceed^ £2, 
ordinary sir nonsee must be served by 
the bailiff, for whioh an additional fee is 
chargeable. On the issue of a summons 
a plaint note is given to the plaintiff. 
This Is an acknowledgment of the fee paid, 
and gives tho date when the summons is 
returnable. The summons is under the 
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Couped 


seal of llie court and is served by a bailiff 
of the court. 

County Hall, Westminster, is the head- 
quarters of the London Co. Council. It 
is situated on a site of 61 ac., part of 
which was reclaimed from the riv. fore- 
shore, running northwards along the K. 
bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge. The foundations for the building 
designed by Ralph Knott wore laid in 
1913, but the work was delayed by the 
war, and the C. II. was not formally 
opened until 1922. The style is a free 
treatment of Eng. Renaissance, and the 
total t ost, was approximately £3,333,000. 
The actual facade Is faced with Portland 
stone, and the roof covering is of red tiles. 


weeks immediately before and after the 
four quarter days. Quarter sessions in 
hors, are fixed by tho bor. recorder. 
The court is constituted by two or more 
justices of the peace presided over by 
a chairman. Generally speaking, the 
criminal jurisdiction of the O. S. is re- 
stricted to minor felonies and misde- 
meanours, tho more serious crimes being 
tried at assizes. They arc forbidden to 
try treason, murder, or any capital felony 
or any felony punishable by penal servi- 
tude for life. They also oxerciso juris- 
diction in rating appeals and the licensing 
of places for the sale of intoxicants. 

Coup. A coup d'Hal is an arbitrary 
stroke of policy, carried out suddenly 
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There are nine floors, each containing 
about 100 rooms. The council of 144 
members meets in the octagonal council 
chamber facing on to the Thames and the 
members* terrace. The council deter- 
mines the principles, but delegates admini- 
stration to standing committees vslnch 
meet once a week or once a fortnight. 
All tho work of the London Co. Council i» 
discussed and organised, and most oi the 
detail planned and administered within 
the C. 11. , which, in addition to accommo- 
dating tho council and the twenty com- 
mittees, houses a staff of 3000 people. 

County Rates arc taxes levied by co. 
councils {q.v.), in connection with local 
government expenditure to meet de- 
flciencos not provided for out of revenue 
or local taxation grants. Some purposes 
for which a co. rate may lie levied arc the 
cost of the assizes and co. sessions, half 
the cost of the co. police, and expenses 
under the Education Act, 1902. 

County Sessions, the general or quarter 
sessions of the peace for the co. sit to try 
such crimes as statute law expressly 
permits them to try and hear appeals 
against summary convictions where a 
right of appeal Is given by statute to the 
person convicted. Quarter sessions iu 
-cos. must be held within a period of three 


both violently and illegally by the ruling 
power, with entire disregard of tho pre- 
rogatives of other parts of the body politic. 
The two most famous instances are Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s C. of 1799, ending tho 
directory by his ‘whiff of grapes hot,' aud 
that of Louis Napoleon, which broke up 
the national assembly by force. 1851. A 
coup dc main is a sudden and successful 
attack, made to capture a position in- 
stantaneously. A coup d'arfl (glance) 
means a rapid, comprehensive view of a 
complicated matter, often used of tho 
faculty of taking a general survey of a 
military position and estimating its 
advantages and disadvantages. Coup de 
tjrftrc is tho merciful final blow which 
puts a victim out of pain, hcnco a decisive 
or finishing stroke. A coup de thMtre ia a 
trick of the stage, or any sudden sensa- 
tional act. 

Coupar- Angus, par. and tn. of Perth- 
shire, Scotland, near It. Isla, 12 m. from 
Perth, 15 m. from Dundee. There are 
remains of a Horn, camp, and also of 
the Cistercian Abbey, founded 1104 by 
Malcolm IV, Manufs. coarse linen, 
fabrics, jnto, and leather. Thore are 
steam saw-mills and agric. Implement 
works. Pop. 2090. 

Couped (Coupd), term In heraldry used 
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to describe the head or any limb of an 
animal, or a part ol‘ a plant, represented 
as cut off clean and smoothly in a straight 
line. W here the representation is jagged 
and uneven, as if loreiblv torn oti', it is 
blazoned ‘erased/ or ‘slipped.’ Coupfs 
(from Fr. couper, to cut) is also applied 
to an ordinary with extremities cut off so 
as not to reach the shield's boundaries. 

Couperin, Francois (1068-1733), Fr. 
musician, soil of Charles C. (1638-79). 
The greatest member of a largo musical 
family. Learnt music from las father and 
from Jacques-1 )cni* Thomelin, organist of 
the king’s chapel. Appointed organist at 
the church of Saint-Dervais in 1685, where 
he remained until his death. In 1693 ho 
succeeded Thomelin as organist to the 
king, and in 1717 received the title, of 
Ordinaire de la M unique dc la eliambre du 
Hoi. He had been connected with the 
court, before and taught the royal children. 
In wider circles, too, he was famous as 
harpsichord teacher and laid down his 
system in the treatise UAH dc toucher Ic 
elarccm (1716). He married Marie -Anne 
Ansault c. 1689, and they had two 
daughters, the second of whom, Mar- 
guerite Antoineco, buc’in •*!» distinguished 
harpsichordist. Works include four books 
ot harpsichord pieces (c. 230); forty-two 
organ pieces: four Concerts royaux for 
harpsichord, strings, and wind instru- 
ments ; ten chamber concertos. Les ttoilts- 
iuUui is ; four suites for strings and harpsi- 
chord. Les A' at ions: chamber sonata Lc 
Pa masse, ou V A pothtosc dc Corelli and 
L' .1 poll t cose . . . de Lully ; two suites of 
pieces for viols with figured bass; some 
miscellaneous chamber works; twelve 
songs for one, two or three voices; church 
music includes Laudate puen Dominion,' 
Lemons dc Tenebres, a number ot motets, 
etc. Sec life by A. Tessicr, 1926, and H. 
Quittard, Les Couperins, 19 13. 

Couperus, Louis-Marie- Anne (1863— 
1923), Dutch poet, and novelist, b. at The 
Hague, but spent his boyhood years in the 
Dutch E. Indies. His first works were 
two collections of poems, Ken Lent von 
Vnerzcn (Springtide of Verse) (1884) and 
Orchid een (1886). His first novel. Kline 
Cere (1888), a vivid picture of society at 
tho Dutch cap., won him fame. He 
united in his writings the ideas and 
tendencies of both Fr. and Scandinavian 
literature. Other works are Soodlot 
(1890); Exlase (1891); lllus\e\ Majesteit 
(1893); W ereldrrede (1894); Metomorfose 
(1897); Langs Lijnen van (Icleidelijhheid 
(1899); De St ill c Kraeht (1901); Obvr 
lichtende Dretnpels (1903); Dionysus 
(1904). C. also wrote tho fairy-tales 
Psyche (1897) and Fidessa (1899). His 
translator, A Texeira dc Mattes, made 
a great success with tho Eng. version of 
Can Ouden M cnschen , dc dinyen, dc 
bijgaan (1906) — viz. Old People , and the 
Thing 4 that Pass (1919). lie d. at Do 
Steeg of blood-poisoning. 

Couple, in statics, consists of two eq\ial 
forces acting in opposite directions along 
two parallel straight lines. It is im- 
possible for a C. to keep a body in equlli- 
. brlum, for any CL tends to rotate the body. 
The distance between the lines of action 


of the two forces is known as the arm of 
the C., and the moment is the product of 
one of the forces into the arm. 

Couplet (from Lat. copula, a bond), any 
two lines of poetry rhyming together. 
They are usually of the same length and 
contain tho complete expression of an 
idea. Tho poetic writers of Queen 
Anne’s time made frequent use of the C, in 
aphoristic versification. Long poems in 
this rhythm necessarily become mono- 
tonous. l*opo and Dryden used the 
heroic C. (rhymed iambic pentameters) 
freq uently. 

Coupon, document attached to a share 
warrant, bond, or other negotiable instru- 
ment, indicating the dates on which divi- 
dends or other periodical payments will 
become pavable. rihare warrants are a 
device for legalising the issue of fully paid 
shares payable to bearer, and when issued 
the name of Hie shareholder is struck off 
the register, because as henceforth the 
holder is the person who happens to hold 
the warrant; the company neither knows 
in lio he may be nor who is entitled to 
the dividends. Hence the necessity for 
attaching (is. dated with the successive 
dates on which dividends will be paid, 
during sov. years following the issue of the 
warrant; to the person producing them. 
The (X attached to bonds issued for any 
term of years represent the total number 
of periodical payments for interest, 
whether quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, 
as will become payable, the date of such 
payments being printed on each (L On 
the dato of aiij. one payment maturing, 
the holder of tho bond merely detaohes 
the (L and presents it for payment at a 
specified bank. 

‘Coupon’ Election, general election of 
Dec. 1918, which returned the Coalition 
<3ov. of Lloyd Oeorge. After the armis- 
tice Lloyd Ceorge and liis Cabinet 
resolved on an immediate election in order 
that he might go to tho peae<» conference 
with the authority of a new -"liament 
behind linn. The gov. fought t'm election 
as h coalition and both Literal and 
Conservative supporters of the coalition 
received a letter of support from Lloyd 
(Jeorge and Bonar Law, 1 adcr of tho 
Conservatives. The Asquitliian Liberals 
were refused such a letter, as also were 
candidal es of the Labour party, other 
than a few who remained with tho gov. 
This letter from the leaders of the gov. 
was nicknamed a C., and so tho election 
has become known as the C. E.. the 
nickname being used as a tern of abuse 
by reason of the fact that the decision 
to dissolve Parliament at that date and 
in those circumstances has been so 
severely criticised by many historians. 

Courante, or Coranto, tr. dance which 
was popular in the seventeenth century. 
Tho term is also used in musio for a move- 
ment with s* distinct rhythm generally 
forming pan, of a suite and coming 
immediately after the AUemande. 

Courbet, Gustave (1819-77), Fr. painter, 
chief of the realists, b . at. Omans, near 
Besancon. He left the study of theology 
for art, became a pupil of Steuben, 
d’Angers, and Hesse in Parts, but was 
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largely self-taught. C. was much in- 
fluenced by Flemish and Venetian masters. 
He was a member of the com., 1871, and 
In 1875 was condemned to pay the costs 
of re-erecting the Vonddmo column, 
which he had caused to bo pulled down. 
Among his portraits and llgiiro-paintings 
are 4 Homme & la Pipe (1844); ‘ Casseurs do 
Pierres’ (1850); * PEnterromcnt & O mans' 
(1850) (now in the Louvre); ‘Fair Dutch- 
woman’ (1853); ‘ Demoiselles do la Seine’ 
(1857); ‘Man with a Leather Belt’ (1870). 
C. is at his best with landscapes of his 
native Francho-Comt6 such as 1 Combat do 
cerfs’ (1801); ‘Remise do chevreuils’ 
(1866). ‘The Wave* (1870) is now in tho 
Luxembourg. See W. C. Brownell, 
French Art, 1902, and lives by H. 
d’Ideville, 1878; L. L. B6n6dite, 1911; 
C. L6ger, 1929; P. Courthion, 1931. 

Courbevoie, suburb of Paris, in the arron. 
of St. Denis, on the 1. b. of tho Seine. Tt 
is an industrial diet, given over to bleach- 
ing greens, textiles, and chemical works. 
Pop. 54,100. 

Coureelles, com. in the prov. of Hai- 
nault in Belgium, about 5 m. N.W. of 
Charleroi, with coal, iron, and glass in- 
dustries. Pop. 18,000. 

Courier (or Courier de M6r6), Paul Louis 
(1772-1825), eminent Fr. writer, b. in 
Paris, son of a wealthy bourgeois and 
educated at the Collfcge de France and at 
a military academy, devoting himself at 
both institutions to Gk. literature. Ho 
started as a pure writer of belles-lettres 
but by force of circumstances and the 
chicanery of politics he became a jour- 
nalist aud tho leading Fr. pamphleteer, 
noted for his irony. For a time he lived 
in Florence, where the accidental blotting 
of a page in a MS. of Longus led to tho 
fjettre a M. Rcnouard (1810), which first 
showed his literal^ powers. In Ft tit ion 
aux devx Chamhres (1810) ho described the 
grievances of the peasantry; in lx tire, t) 
Messieurs de I’Acadtmie des Inscriptions 
(1819). the most brilliant of ail his writings, 
he flagellated that learned body for having 
preferred to him in their last election a 
man whoso only advantage was no bio 
birth. His best known writing, however, 
was his Simple discours, one of a series 
of pamphlets addressed to his ‘fellow 
villagers* and signed ‘Paul Louis Vig- 
neron,* in which he satirised tho proposal 
to purchase Chambord for the due de 
Bordeaux. For this he was fined and 
imprisoned for two months. He was 
shot on his small estate in Touraine by a 
farm hand whom he had dismissed from 
his service. As an author and satirical 
writer he was brilliant, rich in contem- 
porary historical knowledge and classical 
quotations. The whole of his works wore 
collected by Armand Carrel and pub. in 
4 vols. in 1880. 

Courier (derived from the Fr. courir, to 
run), term applied to servants whose 
duty 1 h to relievo their employer of 
trouble when travelling by making all the 
necessary arrangements for transport, 
hotel accommodation, securing passports, 
etc. Prior to the formation of the post 
office, messengers were employed to 
deliver letters and messages and were 


known as Cs. Important dispatches to 
foreign embassies aro Bfclll frequently 
delivered by the king*s messenger or 
Foreign Office Cs. 

Courlan, Caran, Crying Bird, and Crazy 
Widow, popular names of the wading- 
bird A ramus scolopaceus , which is found 
in S. America. The bird is noted for its 
peculiarly dismal cry. 

Courland, see Kurland. 

Cournot, Antoine Augustin (1301-77). 
Fr. mathematician, philosopher, and 
economist, b. at Gray. He is chiefly 
noted for work on tho calculation of 
probabilities, and his foundation of the 
so-called mathematical school of social 
economy. He wrote Recherches sur les 
prinnpes mathtmatiques de la thfarie des 
richesses (1838); Exposition de la thAorie 
des chances cl des probabilit6s (1843), and 
Principes de la thtorie des richesses (1863). 

Cours, com. of Franco, in tho dept, of 
Rhone, on tho Trambouzo. where cotton 
goods, called Doaujolais, aro manu- 
factured. Pop. 5900. 

Coursing, pursuit of hares by grey- 
hounds, not by scent, but by sight. In 
anet. times other game also was coursed, 
generally deer: tho sport is described by 
Arrian about a.d. 150. also by other 
classic; authors (.see W. Dansey, Arrian on 
Coursinff, 1831). Our own ancestors 
probably practised it as much to fill tho 
larder as for sport. In Saxon and Nor- 
man times only nobles and landowners 
had tho prlvilego of keeping greyhounds, 
but in the reign of Elizaboth rules for the 
sport of C. were drawn up by the duke of 
Norfolk, and during the noxt century 
open competitions camo into voguo. 
Still no regular*t;lub was formed until 
177(5. when Lord Orford founded one at 
SwalTham, Norfolk, and soon afterwards 
the Ashdown Park club was formed, hold- 
ing its meetings at Lambourn, Berkshire, 
The sport spread widely, some of the 
finest courses being on tho downs at 
Amesbury, Stockbridge, etc. After the 
passing of the Game Laws in 1831, O., 
which had hitherto boon almost restricted 
to clubs, was more generally taken up, 
and in 1880 tho passing of tho Ground 
Game Act, greatly altering tho conditions 
of the sport, led to tho estab. of many 
enclosed courses. These were muon 
favoured by hotting men, as the whole 
run could be watched from a stand, but 
it was found that tho system encouraged 
breeding entirely for speed, training for 
other qualities being neglected, and with 
keen sportsmen open courses are now 
most in favour. The season lasts from 
about Sept, to March, the Altcar or 
Waterloo meeting, which decides the 
championship, coming in Feh. The 
Waterloo Cup, tho courser's Derby, is so 
celled from having been originated In 
1836 by the proprietor of the Waterloo 
Hotel, Liverpool, who gavo the cup and 
was lucky enough to nominate tho first 
winner. Lord Molynoux’s Mllanio. In 
1882 the Greyhound Stud Rook was estab., 
and no dog not appearing there with 
properly traced pedigree can compete at 
any meeting under the rules of the 
National Coursing Club, a representative 
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association formed in 1858, which governs 
O. all over the kingdom. Courses vary a 
good deal in their character; some par- 
ticularly favour speed, e.g . Kemp ton Park, 
Surrey, where at the Jan. meeting the 
very fastest dogs are to be seen. Jiut 
though speed is highly important, clever- 
ness tells greatly in the estimation of 
points, and it is in the breeding and train- 
ing for all requisite qualities that judg- 
ment, skill, and luck are required. A 
competition is held thus: the slip -steward 
seeing that each slipper in turn is ready, 
punctually, with his brace of hounds in 
leash, a hare is started (at an open meeting 
by beaters), and when it has about 60 yds. 
start, the hounds are simultaneously 
released, and the judge follows the run on 
horseback. He decides the points as 
follows: on speed ; the go-by , when a grey- 
hound starts a clear length behind, and in 
a straight run gains a clear length’s lead ; 
the turn , bringing the hare round at a 
right angle or more; the wrench , turning 
it at less than a right anglo; the trip, 
throwing it over, but failing to kill; tho 
kill. The judge may declare a ‘ no course ’ 
if the trial is not satisfactory, or a tie If 
points are equal. His decision is signalled 
by the fiag-stc.varu. lhe victor? goes 
not necessarily to the greyhound that 
kills, but to the one that does most to 
make the kill possible. Some experienced 
dogs are artful, and manage to get the 
kill themselves after leaving all the work 
to the others; this tendency has often 
been proved hereditary. ' G. in tho Eng. 
stylo has boon taken up in Australia and 
the U.S.A.; in the latter tho prairie 
Jack-rabbit often takes tho place of 
the haro. 

Courtauld, Samuel (1876-1047), Brit, 
industrialist and art patron, second son 
of Sydney C., of Huguenot descent, of 
Braintree, Essex; educated at liugby 
School. He entered the family business 
of silk manufacturers, and soon became 
manager of tho Halstead mill, and, by 
1908, was general manager of all the 
company’s textile factories under II. S. 
Tetley, who had played a leading part in 
tho development of rayon In England — a 
branch of textiles in which C.’s were 

S ionecrs. Samuel C. was early trained 
i the chemical side of tho rayon industry 
in Krefeld, Germany. In 1915 he was 
appointed to tho board of the company 
ana, in 1917, Joint managing director with 
Henry Johnson; and finally, in 1921, ho 
became chairman, thus succeeding to the 
leadership of the business founded niuoty- 
slx years previously by his great undo, 
Samuel C., and by his grandfather. 
There have been in Brit, industry few 
parallels to tho way In which C.’s came to 
dominate a new field and for a long time 
to hold tho load in research and pro- 
duction of artificial silk; and for all this 
C. was largely responsible during his 
twenty -five years as chairman. He 
spent his great fortune munificently. 
Not only did he form a collection of 
paintings of the Impressionist and post- 
impressionist schools, chosen with con- 
spicuous taste, but his generosity enabled 
the Tate Gallery to acquire masterpieces 


that would otherwise never have entered 
the public collection. In 1931 he 
founded and endowed the C. Institute of 
Art in the univ. of London, the first 
institute to be created In this country for 
the appreciation of art and the study of 
art hist.; and to house the institute he 
handed over his house in Portman Square, 
one of tho finest examples in London of 
the work of Robert Adam, and with it the 
greater part of the collection of the Im- 
pressionist pictures which he had formed, 
the rest being bequeathed to the National 
Gallery. C. was also a trustee of the 
National Gallery. 

Courtaulds Ltd., textile and artificial 
silk manufacturers, estab. in 1 824 as 
Samuel Courtauld & Company. The pro- 
duction of artificial silk was begun in 
1 904, with headquarters at Coventry, and 
in 1910 factories were set up in the U.S.A., 
Germany, and Russia. The company was 
incorporated in its presont form in 1913. 
Throe years later it absorbed its only 
Eng. competitor, the Brit. Glanzstoff 
Manufacturing Company, and by 1922 
controlled the whole of the Eng. artificial 
silk industry. It also acquired interests 
in the Brit. Cellophane Company, 
Morton Sundour Fabrics Company, and. 
Jointly with Imperial Chemical Industries, 
all capital of Brit, Nylon Spinners. Spin- 
ning factories are estab. at Halstead and 
Braintree in Essex, Halifax in Yorkshire, 
and Leigh in Lancashire. Other factories 
are at Flint, Coventry, Nuneaton, Wol- 
verhampton, Booking, Bradford, Droyls- 
den, Greenfield Preston, Rochdale, and 
Tralford Park. In 1941 the Brit. Gov. 
acquired from the company about 95 per 
cent of its holding In Amer. Viscose 
Corporation (for tho sake of the dollar 
exchange). The capital of tho company, 
authorised and issued, is £32.000.009 
(£24,000,000 ordinary and £8.000,000 
preference stock). 

Court Baron, necessary court of a 
baron. It is partly administrative and 
partly judicial. Other courts at the 
manors were the customary court and 
court leet. 

Courtenay, name of a distinguished 
Eng. family, which was at one time widely 
distributed in the W. cc untry. The 
founder is supposed to have been Athos, 
who fortified Courtenay in G At in o is in 
the early eleventh century. Renaud, bis 
descendant, was one of the magnates 
who fought in the Crusades under Louis 
le Jeune. With bis daughter Elizabeth 
went the estate of C. to her husband 
Peter, son of the Fr. king, LoiPr the Fat. 
There were numerous lines of royal Os., 
sprung from Peter of France. In England 
a house, of C. has flourished since the reign 
of the first A*ngevin monarch, and Its first 
known anoestor was Reins ud. Sir Hugh 
de C. shared in the honours of Cr6cy and 
Calais, and was one of tho knight founders 
of the order * the Garter. By his wife, 
a sister of famous Talbot, earl of 
Shrewsbury. Another Hugh C. had Issue 
Thomas, fifth earl of the, C. line, whose 
wife was Margaret Beaufort, daughter of 
John, earl of Somerset. The earldom was 
extinguished by attainder after the wars 
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of the Roses, but on the restoration of 
Henry VI. John C. was restored to the 
•earldom. Sir William C., a cousin of 
Henry C., who was beheaded for corre- 
spondence with Cardinal Pole, was head of 
a knightly line of Os. whose seat was 
Powderham Castle. The title of Earl of 
Devon, sev. times forfeited and recovered, 
is still held by the Cs. Sec also succeeding 
article. 

Courtenay (Courtney), William (c. 1342- 
96). Eng. prelate, fourth son of Hugh, 
•earl of Devon, and Margaret Bohun. Ho 
etudlod at Oxford, becoming chancellor of 
Oxford Univ., 1367 ; bishop of Hereford, 
1370; bishop of London, 1375. He 
vehemently opposed WyclilTe and the 
Lollards, and os Wyoliffe's prosecutor 
(1377) was Involved In a quarrel with the 
•duke of Lancaster. C. became arch bishop 
of Canterbury, 1381-96. In 1382 he 
summoned a counoil, which met in the 
Black Friars* monastery to pass judgment 
on W y cliff o' s heretical teaching. Wy- 
cllffe was allowed to go free, but many of 
his followers were compelled to recant. 
C. was a staunch upholder of the Church's 
rights, and discouraged interference from 
either king or pope, though ready to 
submit to their decrees in all other matters. 
See vol. iv. of W. F. Hook's Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, 1860-76. 

Courtens, Franz ( b . 1853), Flemish genre 
and landscape painter. His pictures of 
autumnal woods and desolate snow- 
covered stretches are particularly fine. 
Examples of his work are 'Golden Rain, 
Coros* (Brussels Gallery) : 4 After a Day of 
Snow'; 'Morning in the Camplne’ (1881); 
4 Auszug der H erde * ; 4 Ein frisoher Morgen ; 
‘Die VVolfe des Meeres.* 

Court6ras. Gabrielle Anne de Cisternes 
de, see Dash. Comtease de. 

Courtesy Titles, titles granted by general 
consent and custom to certain individuals, 
especially the near' relations of peers, to 
Which the holders have no actual legal 
right. Such titles are common in coun- 
tries such as Great Britain which have 
various different orders of nobility. A 
peer may have as many as sixteen Inferior 
titles (like the duke of Atholl). and while 
known himself by his highest title or 
titles, his eldest son bears one of the 
inferior titles by courtesy (C. T. are borne 
by the eldest sons of dukes, marquesses, 
earls, viscounts, and barons). The 
courtesy title need not be the next highest, 
-and may differ in different generations. 
It does not affect the legal status of the 
holder, who, as a commoner, is still 
-eligible for the House of Commons 
Younger sons of dukes and marquesses 
take the title lord, while the daughters 
assume that of lady, still retaining It 
if they marry men of lower rank. The 
title honourable is applied to the children 
of earls, vlapounts, and barons. In 
Scotland a viscount's or baron's eldest, 
eon la styled master. Similarly tlu> 
Judges of the court of session in Scotland 
Are called lord, though they may not sign 
themselves thus. 

Court for Crown Case* Reserved, see 
■Grown Cases Reserved. 

Court-hand, name for the O.E. style of 


handwriting, a modification of the Nor- 
man (os distinguished from the modern or 
It.), which was used in the Eng. law- 
courts from the sixteenth century till 
abolished by George II, in the early 
eighteenth century. 

Courthope, William John (1842-1917), 
Eng. literary historian, prof, of poetry at 
New College, Oxford, 1895-1901. Among 
his works are The Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of Shakespeare* s Birth (1864); 
The Genius of Spenser (1868); Ludibria 
Lunee (1869); The Paradise of Birds 
(1870); Addison (in Eng. Men of Lettors 
series) (1884); History of English Poetry 
(1895-1909). Ho ed. Pope's works (10 
vois.), with a biography, 1871-89). O. 
was for a time joint editor of the National 
Review. 

Court Leet, old court of record that 
originally had an almost plenary juris- 
diction in the trial of crimes. Any lord 
of a manor with a right of ‘sac and soc’ 
(the right to hold a court for one's tenants 
anti t he right to the amercements or llneH 
respectively) was entitled to hold a C. L. 
Their decline followed on the parsing of 
the statute of Marlborough. 1267, but 
Cs. L. are still occasionally hold once a 
year beforo the stewards of certain 
lordships or manors. 

Courtney, William Leonard (1850-1928), 
Eng. journalist and author, b. at Poona, 
India; educated at Somersetshire College, 
Bath, and at Oxford. He became head- 
master of Somersetshire College (1873), 
fellow of New College, Oxford (1876), and 
was for many years treasurer of Oxford 
Univ. boat club. Ho came to London 
(1890), Joining the Daily Telegraph staff. 
Ho ed. Murray's Magazine (1894), and 
succeeded Harris^ms editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review. Among his works are The 
Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill (1879); 
Studies in Philosophy (1882); Constructive 
Ethics (1886); Studies New and Old ( 1 888) ; 
Studies at Leisure (1892); The Idea of 
Tragedy (1900); The Development of 
Maeterlinck (L904); The Feminine Note in 
Fiction (1904); The Literary Man's 
Bible (1907); and Rosemary's tetter Book 
(1909). His drama. Kit Marlowe, was 
produced at St. James's Theatre in 1893. 
Undine, a dramatised version of De la 
Motto Fouqud's tale (1813), appeared 
in 1902. 

Courtney of Penwith, Leonard Henry, 
first Baron (1832-1918), Eng. statesman, 
b. at Penzance. A pronounced Liberal in 
politics, C. was under-secretary of state 
for the Home Dept., 1880-81, for the 
Colonies, 1881-82. Ha succeeded Caven- 
dish as financial secretary to the treasury, 
resigning office in 1884. - He was chairman 
of committees and Deputy Speaker 1888- 
1892. He opposed Ills party on the 
Transvaal war question, and retired from 
the House of Commond In 1900. He was 
ennobled in 1906. He stood alone In the 
Bouse of Lords as an opponent of the 
prosecution of the war against Germany. 
He was an early advocate of proportional 
representation. Among his works are 
The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom and its Outgrowths (1901). Z). 

at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
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Court of Appeal, sen Appeal. 

Court of Arches, sec Arches. 

Court of Record, see Record. 

Court of Session, supreme civil tribunal 
of Scotland. In itH present form it was 
estab. in 1532 by tlic Act of Institution 
of the C. of S., as a development of 
previously existing tribunals which were 
generally independent committees of the 
Scottish Parliament. Originally com- 
posed of the lord chancellor and iourteen 
members or senators, the G. of S. now 
consists of thirteen judges, all laymen. 
Jt has an Outer House in which sit eight 
lords ordinary of co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
and an Inner House divided into a first, 
and a second div., each div. consisting of 
lour judges of ( o-ordumto jurisdiction. 
The president of the first div. is the lord 
president.; ot the second, the lord justice- 
clerk. The two divs. of the Inner House 
uro mainly appeal courts, but they have 
an original jurisdiction in certain actions 
relating to div. of common lands (com- 
monly), sale of Imnkrnpt estates, curatory 
of the insane, and salo generally. At the 
hearing of an appeal Irom a jury ease, 
which comes before the div. upon a Hill of 
Exceptions or mat ion lor a new trial, the 
judge who piuoiUcu *i the trial siU along 
with Iho div. Original actions in the 
Outer House are heard in the first instance 
before any one of the five lords ordinary 
selected by the pursuer (plaintift), but 
certain causes are specifically appro- 
priated to particular judges, c.p. the 
second junior lord ordinary lias exclusive 
jurisdiction in appeals from sheriffs in 
causes respecting church buildings. Ap- 
peals against valuations of lands and 
heritages, registration appeals, and elec- 
tion petitions are heard by specially 
constituted Cs. of S. Tho f\ of S. exer- 
cises no criminal jurisdiction as such, but 
gives a civil remedy in cases ot perjury, 
fraudulent, bankruptcy, deforcements, and 
breach of arrestment, etc. Tho C. of S. 
lias exclusive jurisdiction in exchequer, 
maritime, and toind (tithe) causes, and 
has superseded the eonsistorial and com- 
missary courts in actions ol status such 
as declarators (r/.r.) of marriage, or 
separation, and tho C\ of S. alone may try 
questions of heritable right, unless the 
ann. value of the subject-matter does not 
exceed £50, or the total value does not 
exceed £1000. The C. of S. may not 
review sentences and proceedings of a 
church court unless the latter has ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction or acted maliciously 
ho as to violate a civil right, and where 
the value of the subject-matter in dispute 
does not exceed £25, tho ease may not be 
brought in the C. of S. There are two 
sessions, winter and summer, lasting from 
Oct. 15 to Mureh 20, and from May 12 till 
July 20, respectively. 

Courtois, Jacques (1621-70), Fr. painter, 
commonly called Lo Hourguignon. He 
studied painting with his father, Jean C. f 
and won his reputation as a battle 
painter. Ills scenes of tho camp, the 
march, and tho battlefield may be found 
in most of the priii. galleries of Europe. 
He entered tho Society of Jesus ip 
Florence, taking the habit in Romo 
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(1655), where ho lived piously, and where 
lie died. 

Court, Presentation at, formal pre- 
sentation to the sovereign of subjects 
whose status entitles them to this honour. 
In monarchical countries this ceremonial 
function is considered as the highest 
honour, and serves as a credential. Hav- 
ing once obtained this privilege people 
may claim to be presented by their 
country’s representative at any foreign 
court and to be received everywhere, in 
England the names of all those desiring 
to be presented and of their presenters 
must be sent some days in advance to the 
lord chamberlain. The privilege is strictly 
guarded from abuse, and nono are ad- 
mitted unless accepted and approved of 
both by the sovereign and the lord 
chamberlain. Each lady who makes a 
presentation is required to become sponsor 
(in its fullest sense) for her presentee. 
Cases of undesirable introduction are rare, 
but should they occur a notice may be 
printed in the Court ('irrular. that ‘the 
presentation is cancelled.’ Those who 
a ro not Hnt. subjects may be presented 
to tho king of England by their own 
ambas. At the end of Victoria’s reign 
ladies were most frequently presented at 
drawing-rooms hold at Buckingham 
Palace in the afternoon. When the 
Prince anti Princess of Wales presided on 
her behalf, such presentations were by 
royal command counted as a presentation 
to the sovereign. Gentlemen are pre- 
sented usually at levees at St. James’s 
Palace, held m tho morning. The first 
levee was heat at Buckingham Palace*, 
1840. King Edward replaced the draw- 
ing-rooms by courts, held at Buckingham 
Palace in the evening, but levees continue 
to be held at intervals also. There is an 
elaborate ceremonial at these functions, 
and full court dress must bo worn by 
those invited. Presentations can ho inndo 
at Holvrood Palace in Scotland to the 
lord high commissioner to tho general 
assembly ol Hie Church of See* land. 

Courtrai (Flemish Kortrijk) fn. in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, Belgium, 26 m. 
S.W. ol Ghent, 16 m. from tlio Fr. 
border. The tn. is built on both sides 
of Hit' R. Hys, over which is a fine old 
bridge with Flemish towers. The tn. is 
very picturesque with its old walls, its 
castle, and famous belfry. Tho Gothic 
church was founded by Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, in 1238, and the tn. hall* 
dates lrom 1526. (A is a busy manu- 
facturing tn., and is celebrated for its 
table damask, fine linen, and lace. To 
the Uouis. it was known os Cortoriacuni, 
but gained its industrial importance in 
tho Middle Ages. Here, in 1302, was 
fought a ‘battle of the spurs’ (not to bo 
confused with Henry VlII.’s battlo at 
Gui negate, 1513), when the citizens of 
Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges won a glorious 
victory o\\ tho Fr. Army, calling the 
battle after i..o golden spurs they plucked 
off the vanquished dead, C. was occupied 
by the Gers. in 1914, and recovered by the 
Allies in 1918. Again occupied by the 
Gers. in 1940, but liberated by tho Brit, 
troops in 1941. Pop. 41,000. 


L 
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Courts, Eoclesiastical, see Ecclesiasti- 
cal CO CRTS. 

Courts-martial, courts usually convened 
for the purpose of trying offences against 
military or naval discipline, and also for 
administrating martial law. Previous to 
1(140 ordinances wore issued by the king 
for the trial of those offences, and justice 
was administered under the old court of 
chivalry of which the earl marshal was 
t he president. The military laws adopted 
by the commanders during the Thirty 
Years war, however, were not without 
their effect on Eng. military law, and we 
may safely say that C.-M. wore instituted 
in the reign of Charles I. They did not 
receive pari, sanction, however, until the 
Mutiny Aot of 1(589 was passed and from 
that date until 1879 C.-M. administered 
the discipline laid down in the articles of 
war. In that year the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act was passed, and two 
years later the Army Act (1881) super- 
seded that. C.-M. are divided into three 
different classes: (l) A dist. court- 
martial, (2) a general court-martial, (3) a 
field general court-martial. A dist. court- 
martial is convened by a general officer 
having authority to do so; it must be 
composed of at least three officers, each 
of whom lia-f served at least Uvo years, 
and it can give punishment to the extent 
of two years’ imprisonment. A general 
court-martial is the only court which has 
authority to try an officer, or to pass a 
death sentence, or a sentence m\ol\ing 
penal servitude. It must consist of nine 
officers, live of whom have at lc*««t the 
rank of captain in the United Kingdom, 
Gibraltar, or Malta. Elsewhere m the 
dominions it must consist of at least five 
officers. A held general court-martial 
L-, < onvened when it is held necessary by 
tin* officer in command of troops outside 
the United Kingdom, or by an officer on 
active service, and when it is impossible 
to convene an ordinary general court- 
martial. The court must consist of at 
Ica-t three officers, each of whom has at 
len"t one year’s service. The ordinary 
procedure of an ordinary court-martial 
mu-t be maintained as far us possible, and 
the prisoner is allowed to conduct his own 
defence and to address the court himself. 
The experiences ot the First World War 
gave an impetus to the humanitarian 
tendency in the infliction of punishment 
upon military offenders, and to this 
'tendency may he traced the modification 
of the power of C.-M.. particularly in the 
abolition soon after the war of the death 
sentence in certain eases. Those cases 
are leaving one’s commanding officer in 
order to go in search of plunder; sleeping 
or being drunk when on sentry duty; 
breaking into a house m search of plunder ; 
f OK'ing or striking a soldier who is acting 
as a sentinel; and forcing a safeguard. 
Ihiblic opinion also strongly animadverted 
on certain forms of field punishment, in 
view of which flogging and the tying of 
offenders to guns or vehicles have been 
abolished. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, appointed after 
the war, improvements were effected in 
procedure and in the requirements as to 


the qualifications of officers constituting 
a court, and regimental C.-M. were 
abolished, a change justified by the 
marked diminution of crime In the Brit. 
Army. Sentences of C.-M. during the 
First World War were not always put 
into execution and tho services of 
offenders were retained in the field by the 
operation of tho Army Suspension of 
Sentences Act, which, passed in 1915, is 
still operative. In Oct. 1940, os a sequel 
to the quashing of the sentences on 
243 Brit, paratroopers for mutiny against 
their living conditions in Malaya, a 
number of M.P.s demanded that persons 
sentenced by C.-M. should have the right 
to appeal to high court judges either 
through the court of criminal appeal or 
some special court. 

Tho R.A.F. has its own code of law, 
which is largely based on military law. 
and, in consequence, its court-martial 
procedure is analogous to that of the 
army. 

iXantl Courts- martial . — These courts 
are held under the authority of tho Naval 
Discipline Act, 18(50, winch was amended 
in 1884. From the lime of the Stuarts 
down to the time of the third George, 
discipline in the navy was regulated only 
at the discretion of the commanders, 
under the authority of tho Admiralty. 
In more cases than not, this meant that 
the law was badly administered, and 
depended too hugelv upon tho whims and 
iancies of the commander. Under tho 
Na\al Discipline Act, however, the court 
must consist of from five to nine officers 
of certain fixed rank. The court ulso 
must be held un board one of 11. M. ships 
of war, and there must be at least two 
such ships together ut the time. Tho 
sentence, save in the case of the death 
penalty, does not need confirmation bj’’ 
the commandcr-in-ebief of the station. 
The court ulso inis the power of reducing 
tho gravity of the charge, and sentencing 
the prisoner on the reduced charge. Tho 
Naval Discipline Act also lays down 
definitely tho mrisdietion of the courts 
which lmvc bv that Act authority to deal 
with any offender w ho is for the time being 
directly or indirectly connected with tho 
navy or naval authorities. 

Courts- martial Itejorms.- -A reorgani- 
sation of the system of army suid air force 
C.-M. is recommended in tho report of tho 
Lewis Committee (pub. as Cmd. 7698. 
1949). The changes recommended include 
the provision of legal aid before and during 
trial, the appointment of directors of legal 
services in the two service ministries, 
the c.stal). of a C.-M. appeal court, 
and a reconstitution of general and dist. 
C.-M. It is suggested that tho judge 
advocate general (</. v.) should be appointed 
on the recommendation of the lord 
chancellor (instead of by the Crown) and 
be responsible to him. His new title 
should be chief judge martial and ho 
should enjoy a status and remuneration 
not less than tliat of a puisne judge of 
the high court. In the Lewis Com- 
mittee's view general C.-M. should be 
composed of a judge martial or his deputy 
and live officers of at least tho rank of 
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lieutenant or Ilyin# officer. Pist. C.-M. 
should be under a. permanent president and 
restricted in jurisdiction to offences for 
winch the maximum penalty is imprison- 
ment, and to soldiers and airmen below 
warrant rank. It is also proposed that 
the field general court-niurtml should be 
called an emergency court-martial, and 
that it should not be held in peace time 
in the United Kingdom. In special cases, 
such as sentence of death for treachery, 
the Sentence should not he executed 
immediately unless the convening officer 
and the next two senior officers m the 
force (who did not sit on the court-mart iul) 
affirm the conviction and conclude that 
the interests of discipline so require. 
The report also makes far-reaching 
proposals in relation to appeal against 
coin irt ion. Whenever the accused has 
] dead (Ml not guilty it is proposed that 
he should ha\e the rigid, of appeal 
on a question of law. The court of 
appeal, to he called the C.-M. appeal 
court should, it is recommended, be 
formed of the chief judge martial, the 
vice-chief judge martial, and the judges 
martial, with the assistance of king’s 
counsel from a j approved by the 
lord chancellor, ir :.s not propot ed that 
the court should fienr appeals against, 
sentence. Certain of the above new 
features proposed by the Lewis Com- 
mittee already form part, ot the naval 
C.-M. system. Iu regard to others the 
Admiralty is taking administrative action 
oil siindtt.r lines to the War Office and 
Air Ministry. In particular the judge 
advocate of the fleet will m future he 
appointed by, and will he responsible to. 
Hie lord chancellor instead of the first 
sea lord. It has been decided to set up a 
committee under Mr. Justice* Pilcher, of 
similar composition to the Lewis Com- 
mit tec and of equal authority , to examine 
the naval C.-M. system. A decision as to 
legislation on such major iccommenda- 
tions of the Lewis Committee as have not 
yet been adopted will he withheld until 
the 1 dicker report is avaduble. 

Couserans, or Conserans, Le, a net. (list, 
of the Pyrenees in Prance, situated near 
the frontier. It forms a part oi the dept, 
of Arioge at the present time, hut was 
at one time a dependency of the former 
prov. of Gascon} , its cap. being St. 
Lizier. 

Cousin, Jean ( I A 0 1 -89), Fr. painter and 
sculptor, b. at Soucy, near Sens. Very 
little is known of Iu'h life. He began as a 
imintcr on glass. The windows in the 
Saint© Chapelle, Vincennes, are considered 
his best work. The windows ot St. Ger- 
vaifr, Paris, representing the death of St. 
l^awronco, and others in tin* church of 
Sens, are among his finest woik. His most 
celebrated picture in oils is the ‘Last 
Judgment,' now in the Louvre. Oil 
paintings had previously been confined 
to portraits among his countrymen, and 
therefore O. is regarded ns the founder of 
the Fr. school, certainly In the historical 
dept. C. was also a goldsmith, minia- 
turist, and wood engraver. Iti sculpture 
his prin. work is the monument of Adm. 
Ohabot, in the church of the Celestines. 


He also wrote books on geometry and per- 
spective*. His chief pubs, are Livre de 
Perspective (J.160) and lAvre dr. Portrait urr. 
(L171). Consult A. Firmin-lJidot, Etude 
sur dean Cousin . 1 S7 *2. 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), Fr. philo- 
sopher and historian, b. at Paris and 
educated at l/ficole Normale, Paris. Hy 
1811 ho was Hoyer-Collard’s assistant 
lecturer in philosophy at the Sorbonno, 
C. was at first a follower of the Scottish 
psychological (‘common-sense') school of 
ltoid and Dugnld Stewart; after his visit 
to Germany, 1817-19, he showed the 
influence of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, and 
others. In 1820, after tho assassination 
ol the due de Herrv. C. w T as for a time 
dismissed from his office because of his 
Liberalism. 1 Hiring his second visit to 
Germany, 1821-2,1. he was arrested at 
Dresden, suspected of revolutionary ten- 
dencies, and detained for some months 
at llerlin. lie returned to France and 
regained ins position, in 1828. under 
Martignac’s ministry, llv this time lie 
had pub. his eds. ol Proehis and Descartes 
(1820-26), and tin* first vols. of his trans. 
ot Plato. (\ became director of L’ ftcolo 
Normal© in 18 Jo. lie was minister of 
public instruction in the Cabinet ot Thiers 
in 1840. and a member ol L’ Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Alter the 
revolution of 18 is C. aided the gov. of 
(’avaiguao, publishing an anti-socialistic 
pamphlet, dust ire et Charitc . lie retired 
from public life alter the roup dVtot of 
18,11. lie was founder of the ‘eclectic’ 
s.vstem, so na* *ed b> himself; tins syst(»m 
or school derived its doctrines partly from 
Scottish plnlosoph.v and partly from <ier. 
Among his chief works are Franmeuts 
)di i losophiqm s* ( 1 826—28) ; ( 'oars d'li iMoirc 
dr to plains, tjdur (1827 -40); l)e la meta- 
physique d\ Instate ( 1 83.1) ; (Ku errs in- 
eddes dWbaitard (1896): fours dr phitoso- 
phie professr . . . en ISIS . . . (1896); 
Cours d'hisioire de la philosoj hie moderns 
(1811); ('ours d’ hi Mol re de m ,hilosoph in 
morale an At 1 1 h‘ merle ( 1 S 10 - ) ; Levon, s 

sur la philosophie de Kant (18' >; Etudes 
sur les femmes et la sonete da XI’ 11* 
sii'cle (1S53-.16) (Mme de Longueville. 
Mine do Sable, Alines do Chevrons© et do 
Haiitetort); Des pen sees de Pascal (1842): 
dm quell m Postal (184 1); and Du vrai.dn 
beau , et tin luen (18.18) (his best-known 
work). See C. E. Fuchs, Die phitosofdue 
Cousins . 1817; P. Janet. f\ Cousin et son 
opurrr, 188.1; and J. Ilartlielemv Saint - 
Hilaire. V. C ousin , sa vie et so curres- 
pondnner. 1890. 

Cousin (Lat. rovsobrinus ). kinsman (like 
the Lat. eon saturnine us , a blood relation), 
especially applied to the child of one’s 
unde or aunt. If A and li are (‘s., A's 
child is a first. C. once reicaw »1 to H. The 
children of brothel’s or sisters are Cs.- 
german (full or first, Us.). Children of 
Us. -german are second <’s. to each cl her. 
In some pa - - of Cornwall and Somerset 
cousin merei} means friend or comrade 
(r/. Scottish friend, moaning kinsman). 
European sovereigns used to call each 
other C. or cox {see Shakespeare’s Henry 
l r . >. This name is still used by sovereigns 
for their nobles. 
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Cousin-Montauban, Charles Guillaume 
Marie Apollinaire Antoine, Comte de 
Palikao (1796-1878), Fr. general, lie 
commanded the Anglo- Fr. forces in the 
expedition against China, winning the 
victory of Palikao in 1860. For this the 
Emperor Napoleon granted him his title 
after the fall of Poking. He was Premier 
and war minister from Ang. to Sept. 1870. 
at the beginning of the tier. war. After 
the disastrous battle of Sedan he fled 
Irom the country, refusing the dictator- 
ship offered him. G.-M. wrote Un 
mimsUre de rinyt-tjualrr jours (1S71) 
describing bis experiences. 

Cousins, Samuel (1801 -87). Eng. mezzo- 
tint engraver, apprenticed to S. W. 
Reynolds. He produced his ‘ Lady Aelaiul 
and Children' and ‘Master Lambton* 
after Lawrence in 1826. These engrav- 
ings won him a reputation, and wen* 
followed by numerous plates after Law- 
rence, Landseer. Reynold-. Millais, and 
others. ‘ Marie Antoinette in the Temple’ 
is .another famous work C. became 
A.R.A. in 1833, and llrst academician 
engraver in 1833. retiring in 1880. lie 
left £13,000 to found academy annuities 
for poor artists. S*e Pycroft’s Memoir , 
1887. 

Coustou, name of three Fr. sculptors: 

Xicolns Coustou (1638-1733), Fr. sculp- 
tor. b. at Lyons. His chief works are 
a statue in marble ot Emus XV. (in the 
Louvre), ‘Daphne pursued by Apollo’ 
(in the garden of the Tuileries), and the 
‘Descent from the Cross,’ commonly 
known as ‘Lo Vcmi de Louis XIIL’ (in 
the choir of Notr<* Dame). 

Guillaume Coustou \1 678 -17 16), brother 
of Nicolas, and with him a pupil ot his 
uncle, Antoine Coyscvox (#/-»'-)- He 
entered tho academy of Paris in 1701 
with ‘Hercnle sur le Bhcher.' He exe- 
cuted the bas-reliefs of the chief entrance 
to tho Hotel des* Invulides, and the 
statues of the facade of tho Chateau 
d’Eau, oppobito the Palais Royal. 
Other works of his are a statue of St. 
Augustine, ‘Faith and Religion,’ and 
* Jesus Christ in the Temple.* 

Guillaume Coustou (1716-77), son of 
the above, b . in Paris, lie won the Pnx 
de Rome at the age of nineteen, lie 
designed the sculptures formerly in front 
of the church of St. Genevieve, and 
executed In bronze ‘The Visitation.* 

Coutances, cap. of an arron. in the dept, 
of La Manche, France, 3 in. from the 
Eng. Channel. It stands on the slope of 
a hill, on the summit of which rises a 
medieval cathedral (thirteenth century), 
which is one of the finest, examples in 
Normandy of the earlv Pointed style. 
The church of St. Peter’s, lmilt in the 
Gothic style, is also of great interest. 
Tho tn. stands on the Hite of unct. Con- 
stnntia of tho Roms. It has manufs. of 
sllkH, muslins, Thee, etc. Amer. motorised 
infantry and two tank divs., in the battle 
of Normandy, 1944. drove through the 
Her. defences and cut their road between 
St. LA and C. (July 2.5). This was a 
decisive blow, for the Amer. general, 
Omar Bradley, then sent a succession 
of columns toward A v ranches, C., and 


Granville, which split up the retreating 
Ger. forces, w bile trapping a considerable 
body of tho enemy below C. See also 
Cotentin. Pop. 6400. 

Couthon, Georges (1753-94), Fr. poli- 
tician and revolutionary leader, who 
became president of tho Clermont 
tribunal in 1789. Ho disapproved of tho 
Sept, massacres, but voted for the deatli 
of LouiH XVI. Gradually ho became 
more and more Radical, and sided against 
the Girondists. His entrance into Lyons 
was, howe\er, marked by comparative 
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moderation. He helped Robespierre to 
destroy the partisans ot Hebert and 
Danton, but shared lus leader’s fate, in 
1791. See F. Mege, Correspond a rice de 
Couthon , 1872: F. V. A. Aulard, Les 
Orateurs de la Lt gist at in- et de la Convention , 
1883-86; and 11. Morse .Stephens, History 
of the French iferohtlion , 1886-91. 

Coutras, tn. in the dept, of Gironde. 
Franco, on the Dronne, 26 m. N.K. of 
Bordeaux. It is the site of the famous 
victory of Henry of Navarre over the 
Catholic League, headed by Henry III., 
1587. The trade is chiefly in wine and 
flour. Pop. 5200. 

Coutts, Baroness Angela Georgina 
Burdett-, see Bl hdett-Ooutts. 

Coutts, Thomas (1735-1822), famous 
London banker, of Scottish birth, founder 
of the bank house, Coutts & Co., of which 
he became Hole manager on the death of 
his brother James in 1778. He became 
banker to George III., and left a fortune 
of £900,000. C. married twice, his second 
wife being the actresH Harriet Mellon. 
Ills grandchild was Lady Angela Burdett- 
C. (d. 1906). See It. Richardson. Coutts & 
Co., 1900, and R. Chambers, Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen , 1875. 

Couvade (Fr. eouver , to hatch), term 
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applied by anthropologists lor the curious 
cuHtom prevalent among sev. races in 
different parts of the world, requiring 
that the father at, ami sometimes belorc, 
the birth of n child shall retire to bed and 
fast from all animal lood. The mother 
continues her work in the fields until a 
tew hours before the lurtli. and returns to 
it as soon after as she can stand, while the 
lather affects to suffer all the physical 
pains and is waited on hand and toot by 
the women. The custom existed in a net. 
times among the ('orsicans (recorded by 
Diodorus) and among the Sp. Basques 
(recorded by sstrubo); the statement that 
the custom still exists among the latter 
lias been proved to be incorrect. It is 
still found in IJuiana, in Tibet, and in 
some purls of (Jinn a and India. No 
certain explanation can bo found. Prof. 
Tylor adopts the mow that it is the 
transition between the older matriarchal 
system, bv which children reckoned their 
descent from the mother alone, and the 
later patriarchal system of tribe organi- 
sation. See E. 11. Tylor, Early History of 
Mankind , 18(35; A. Diraud -Toulon, Lot 
Oriyines de la Eaniillr, 1881; and Lord 
Avclmry. Oriyui oj t >n'motion, PA d. 

Cove, see (Ji ki;.\sto\vx. 

Covenant (through O.K. from Tuit. von- 
rnnrr ), mutual agreement made by 1\\o 
]>ersons or group,-, of persons, m bv a per- 
son or persons with their god or gods. 
The term (Hob. blrilli) is much used m 
file O.T. for various kincs of agreements. 
They were looked upon a,s sacred and 
binding, the children of Israel being par- 
ticularly forbidden to make any (J. with 
the Cauaamtes. More important, how- 
ever, than these contracts are the ( s. made 
between Yalnveli (Jehovah) and Ins chosen 
people. All these Cs. are considered to 
be summed up in the C. made with 
Moses on Sinai, spoken of in Isa. 1\ . 3 
as ‘the everlasting covenant.* It was, 
however, perpetually renewed throughout 
the O.T. period, particularly with chosen 
individuals such as Adam. Noah, and 
Abraham, botoro Moses, and bv the mouth 
of the prophets in later tunc*-. This V. 
is expressly conditional, (rod is the 
active agent promising favour a, ml pros- 
perity to the Israelites, but the Israelites 
have their part to perforin. They mu4 
be submissive and obedient it the t\ is 
to be valid. Their failure to adhere to 
their sido of the contract llnallv made the 
old 0. to bo annulled and a new one. the 
N.T. C. in J esiis Christ, to he made. 
This rests on a basis of faith, and is fully 
dealt with by St. Paul and the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews as the fulfil- 
ment ot the original (’. made with 
Abraham. Sec ‘2, Schultz, Old Tndamrnt 
Theology, vol. ii.. 181)2. 

Covenant, in law, is a written agreement 
under seal ( i.c . in a deed) between two 
or more persons whereby some net is 
agreed to bo done or not to be done; or 
upon tho happening of some event, some 
liability is agreed to he borne by some 
party thereto. Cs. may be express, c.g. 
not to U 80 a house for any other purpose 
than as a dwelling-house; or implied, t.g, 
in a conveyance oil sale the words ‘as 


beneficial owner* imply Cs. that tho 
vendor of the laud lias a right to convey, 
that the laud is free from encumbrances, 
that the purchaser shall be left in quiet 
enjoyment of the land, and that the 
vendor will make any further deed for the 
con ve>n new of the land that may prove 
neces.su i y. Cs. are said to ‘run with the 
land * when they hind any one to whom the 
land in respect ot which they have been 
entered into is assigned. A breach of C. 
gives rise to ail action of damages, and 
in some cases the covenantee may sue for 
an injunction to restrain a threatened or 
intended breach. 

Covenant of the League of Nations, 

short statement of essentials to the forma- 
tion til the League ot Nations, iueor- 
porated in the treaty of Versailles, li)]j). 
It contained twenty-six clauses, and 
might he regarded as tho constitution 
ot the League Its primary purpose was 
the prevention of war, and of necessity 
it, envisaged the League as an organic, 
body capable ot seeing to its own develop- 
ment, and did not therefore do more than 
provide m general language such tentative 
machinery for securing international 
peace as at the date of the treaty was 
likely to i omimind mutual agreement 
among the signatories of the treatv. 
There was no outlavviy of wa^ as such iu 
the (\, and the obligations laid on the 
signatories m t he matter of tho prevention 
ol war w“re definitely limited m scope. 
Those obligations were imposed by Articles 
12, 13, 15, and Hi. Pnder Article 12 the 
members oi tne League agreed to submit 
disputes either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by tho League » ounoil, and, in any ease, 
not to resoit to war until thro© months 
after the award bv the arbitrators or the 
report by the council. This urtido con- 
tained no absolute prohibition of w r ar: it 
merely made provision for an interim 
period during which other means than 
resort to war might be cmpinved towards 
finding a si ; . lcment. In th> event of 
one disputant being dissatisfies with tin* 
award ot the arbitrators und declaring 
war on the other disputant, who might 
have fftitlifullv observed tho award, a 
purely negative obligation was imposed 
by Article 1 3 on all members of the League 
other than the recalcitrant disputant, viz. 
that, they would not resort to wav against 
the oomph mg disputant. In the case of 
a dispute submitted in tho first instance, 
not to arbitration, but to inquiry bv tho 
council, it was provided by Article 1.5 
that the members would not go to war 
with anv other party to tho dispute winch 
complied with the recommend at ions of 
tho council’s report. But if the report 
was not unanimous, m. obligation what- 
ever was imposed on League members, 
who ‘reserved to themselves the right to 
take such action os they shall consider 
necessary f t lie maintenance of right 
and justice. Again, if a disputant failed 
to wait the stiimlatcd time until the 
machinery set. up by the League for seeking 
a solution other than war had boon put 
into operation, then, under Article 16, tho 
recalcitrant member was deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all oilier 
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Longue member*, mid two sanctions, tho 
one economic, the other military, naval, 
or aerial, might come into operation. In 
many cases the mere threat of an 
economic bloekado would be effective, as 
was shown b\ the sudden cessation of 
the invasion ot Albania by Yugoslavia in 
11)21. Hut. indeed, the threat was in- 
adequate on the face of it because the 
C. provided no clue to the questions 
as to who was to say when the military 
sanction should operate, or who was to 
deride its nature and direct its appli- 
cation against the common enemy. 
Tiie C. imposed no compulsory contribu- 
tion of military, naval, or air forces, and 
the duty of the council was solely one of 
recommendation, for there wn.s no defin- 
itely organised force at tho disposal of 
the League council. These defects of 
Article 16 of the (\ were discussed at the 
11)21 assembly of tho League, with the 
result that its text was altered by resolu- 
tion so as to speed up the operation of 
sanctions in a crisis. This resolution 
imposed on the council the dutv Mo gi\e 
an opinion whether or no a breach ol the 
covenant had taken place,* hut the 
assembly made it clear that the council 
could do no more than in rile morn her* to 
apply the, economic blockade, and then 
later on recommend certain particular 
contributions towards the forces it might 
be proposed to employ against the recal- 
citrant state. It is to he noted, however, 
that this amendment was never ratified 
by the requisite mini her of members, and 
could not therefore he included in the 
official text of the C\ 

It did not follow from the restricted 
character of these obligations that the 
prm. articles of the C. were always 
valueless. On the contrary, they were 
sometimes instrumental in averting war, 
as, for example, in the ease of the Urcoo- 
Hulgarian frontier dispute of Hut, 

generally speaking, tho C. proved a 
fnl men bruin in and, in one instance, the 
ill-advised action of the Ihit. flow, in 
applying economic sanctions to Italy' when 
Mussolini invaded Abyssinia, not onlv 
proved entirely ineffective, but grn\ civ 
imperilled the traditional friendship that 
had so long subsisted 'between the lint, 
and It. nation*. No really grave dispute 
between two great nations was ever 
averted by the (J., and when such disputes 
threatened to assume a serious aspect., 
one or other of the disputants adopted 
the; course of resigning its League member- 
ship and reserved its entire freedom of 
action. Even small nations were un- 
deterred by the League. Thus, in tho 
prolonged dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the (Iran Chaco, the C. 
machinery foiled of its purpose. Again, 
the League failed to check Italy in the 
Corfu incident of 1023, and during the 
ensuing years it became evident that when 
a totalitarian state regarded its vital 
interests as being affected in a dispute 
it declined to tolerate League interference. 
In 1932 the C. machinery was strained 
to breaking-point when Japan invaded 
Manchuria and, again, in 1933-36, in the 
I talo -Ethiopian war. It was attempted 


to explain away the former of those 
failures by assuming that there existed 
no reliable central government in China, 
and that Japan had really confronted the 
League with a chose jitffce. The ensiling 
Lvtton report plausibly' stressed the 
interests of Japan and. to some extent, 
this emphasis reflected that by no means 
negligible section of world opinion 
which applauded Japan’s adventure 
as calculated to restore order and good 
government in China. Tho report, 
however, did not even placate Japan 
and, in face of her condemnation as 
air aggressor by the League, sho resigned 
her membership in order to pursue, 
thenceforward, her own course in China. 
A V lieu tho clouds began to darken the 
Italo-Etliiopian political horizon, strenu- 
ous efforts were made to avert the 
threatened It. invasion of Abyssinia by 
action under Article 15. while the League 
council also strove to appease Italy by 
formulating a comprehensive programme 
of reforms in Abvssluia under a guarantee 
ot collective assistance from Croat Britain 
and France; and wiien this programme 
w as rejected the League applied economic 
sanctions, only to abandon them soon 
afterwards as ineffective. It is perhaps 
needless to observe that no attempt was 
made to invoke tho machinery of tho C. 
in tho case of tho invasion of Austria. 
Czoehosloy akia, and Poland by Hitler, 
and thereafter tho European political 
situation developed as if there were no 
League m existence. 

It may bo noted that Article 8 of the 
C\ reflected tho recognition by members 
of the necessity for reducing national 
armaments *t.o tluflbwest point consistent 
with national safety,* and entrusted the 
council with the duty of making plans 
for the reduction of armaments and tho 
supervision of munitions factories. That, 
however, was as far as the framers of the 
(’. went in the sphere of disarmament 
(r/.t\). Brief reference muv also be made 
to Article 10, which stated that the 
members undertook to ‘respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members’; 
and that *in case of any aggression 
or threat of aggression,’ the council 
‘shall advise upon the moans by which 
the obligation shall ho fulfilled/ This 
art icle, however, was so ambiguous, when 
read in conjunction with the rest of 
the C., that it was almost meaningless; 
and indeed it was againwt thiH particular 
article that much of the opposition to 
the C. in the V S.A. wAs directed. The 
two cardinal objections by the ILH.A. were 
that tho article might involve the CJ.S.A. 
continually in purely European disputes 
over frontier adjustments, and that its 
natural interpretation was to perpetuate 
for all time the territorial status quo . 
Finally mention may be made of Article 
14, which contained provision for institut- 
ing a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, but the court was not estab. until 
192L (see International Court or 
Justice, Court of; Optional Clause). 

In 1938 at the nineteenth session of the 
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League assembly the Brit, representative 
summarised his gov.’s attitude to the 
revision of the C. thus: (i) there should 
be no unconditional obligation on states 
to apply Article 16, as each case must be 
considered on its merits; but (if. ) there 
should be a general obligation between 
states to consult as to whether and, if so, 
to what extent they would act in common 
under that article; (iii.) each member 
should be free to judge of its own par- 
ticipation in action under Article 16; and 
(iv.) the foregoing three principles should 
in no way diverge from the principle that 


the council which had to call for action 
(sanctions) if forcible restraint was to be 
used. According to the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan, the council (called, for this 
reason, the security council) would alone 
shoulder the burden of keeping the peace; 
and for this purpose it would b© aided 
by a military staff committee consisting 
of the chiefs of staff of the great powers 
(or their representatives). Moreover, in 
order that an aggressor state might he 
immediately restrained, all meraber- 
stutes of the United Nations Organisation 
would have entered into agreements with 
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resort to war was a matter of concern to 
the whole League. Further consideration 
of the question of League reform was, 
however, indefinitely postponed by the 
growing tension in Europe leading to war 
in the succeeding year. 

The ( ’. has been described by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray as a ‘call to repentance.’ It rang 
with a moral tone; it called for the re- 
nunciation of war, for justice, and for ‘a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions’; it declared that any war or threat 
of war, wheresoever it might occur, was 
‘a matter of concern to the whole League.* 
Perhaps it was because these aspirations 
came to nothing that the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference (Aug.- Oct. 1944) pro- 
duced a plan that invoked no principles, 
but contained practical arrangements for 
restraining an aggressor. Under the 
League C. a dispute likely to lead to war 
could bo brought before either the 
'assembly or fcho council, although it was 


the security council to determlno their 
quota of military assistance for collective 
operations. This quota would include 
air force contingents which would be 
held, in each state, immediately available. 
There would therefore be an inter- 
national force which could, in whole or 
part, be mobilised at the security council's 
command, if the interruption of diplomatic 
and trade relations, for which the council 
would first call, proved ineffective. These 
powers, vested in the security council, 
wen* much more precise and formidable 
than the powers of request for sanctions 
allowed to the council of the League. 
See further under United Nations, 
Cii vrtkh; Sa.> Francisco Conference. 

Covenanters, name given to all sub- 
scribers to the various undertakings 
entered into by members of the Reformed 
Church in Scotland, from 1557 onward* 
for the defence of their faith; is especially 
associated with the signatories of the 
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Solemn League and Covenant ( sec also 
Covenants, The), 1638-43. The Scot- 
tish Presbyterians co-operated with the 
Eng. Puritans in putting down episco- 
pacy, and were in their turn crushed by 
Cromwell and tlio Independents. Charles 
IT., needing Scottish support, signed the 
covenant in 1650, and again in 1651. but 
after the Restoration denounced it as 
unlawful (1662). The nobles mostly 
yielded, but thousands of the Scottish 
people stood firmly by their principles 
and attempted resistance. The battle of 
Bullion Green (1666) dispersed the in- 
surgent army, and teartuL persecutions 
followed, lasting for years. In 1679 the 
C. rose again, and won a small victory at- 
om mclog, but were completelv crushed 
three weeks later at Bothvvell 11 ridge. 
The cruelties of Dalzell, Claverhouse, and 
Lauderdale are notorious in Scottish 
hist., and the martyrology of the cause is 
told in many a legend. 224 C. were 
removed from imprisonment in the Tol- 
booth and Canongate of Edinburgh, and 
167 (of whom forty-five were women) 
lodged in unspeakable conditions in the 
Whigs’ Vault of Punottur Castle, near 
Stonehavein. After their ultimate release 
some took the Oath of Allegiance, but 
others, refusing, were sent to the plant- 
ations In America. The Ht niggle was 
at last ended by t lie revolution of 1688. 
.Scott’s Old Mortality gives a vivid account 
of the insurrection of 1679. See .T. 
Aikman, Covenanters in. Scotland, 1SI8; 
F. llewison King. The Covenanters , 1913; 
A. Smellie, Men of the Covenant. 1911; 
and R. C. Bosauquet, Cavaliers and Cove- 
nanters, 1932. 

Covenants, The, in Scott Mi hist., wore 
certain public religious bonds entered 
into by tho whole Scottish nation. Thev 
weretw'oin number, the National Covenant 
and the Solemn League and Covenant, 
but they were preceded by scv. earlier 
religious bonds entered into bv leading 
reformers and statesmen at the beginning 
of the Reformation period. Tho National 
Covenant is also known as the Short Con- 
fession of Faith to distinguish it from tho 
more elaborate exposition set forth by 
Parliament in 1560. It was drawn up at 
the command of James VI. by John 
Craig, one of his chaplains. Us aim being 
to maintain the Protestant faith with the 
Presbyterian organisation, and to resist 
the attempts being made bv the papal see 
to regain its hold upon Scotland. It gives 
a short account of the faith which is to be 
supported, and then contains an oath of 
allegiance to the king in support of the 
same. Tho National Covenant was sub- 
scribed by all ranks of society in 1581. on 
the order of the king. Privy Council, and 
general assembly . It was renewed m 
1590, after tbo defeat of the Armada, and 
again in 1598. It was once more brought 
into use In 1638, to unite the people in 
resistance to the attempt of Charles T. to 
impose episcopal organisation and a 
prayer-book on the Eng. model upon the 
.Scottish people. In Greyfrlars church- 
yard at Edinburgh, tho covenant was 
signed by multitudes, and copies were 
then sent throughout the country. Many 


are still extant, a notable copy, bearing > 
the names of many distinguished men, 
being in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. Tho .Solemn 
League and Covenant was a treaty be- 
tween tho Eng. and Scottish nations by 
which the Eng. Parliament received holp 
from the Scots against Charles I. on con- 
ditions giveu therein. Tho covenant was 
signed in England by tho Parliament, the 
Assembly of Divines, and all classes, and 
it was also universally Higned in Scotland. 
The Protestants ol Ireland also subscribed 
to it. Its aim was to preserve and propa- 
gate the reformed faitli by securing 
uniformity of doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government throughout tho three 
countries, and tliis uniformity was 
generally understood to signify uniformity 
on tho Presbyterian model. The National 
Covenant was renewed by Parliament in 
1640, the Solomu League and Covenant 
in 1618. and both were subscribed by 
Charles II. at Speymouth in 1050 and at 
Scone in the following year. After the 
Restoration both O. were declared un- 
lawful (1662) and later treasonable (1685). 
See \V. L. Matliieson. Politics and Itehqion 
in Scotland , 1550-1695, 1902. 

Covent Garden, square in London 
between Long Acre and the Strand. Tho 
name is corrupted from Convent Garden, 
the (list, being the original site of tho 
garden of the uhbot of Westminster. Tho 
square was laid out in 1632 by Inigo 
Jones, who designed the portico of St. 
Paul’s, C . G., as tho feature on the W. side 
of the proposed square, regardless of the 
fact that the altar would have to be at the 
K. end of the church, with the result that 
t lie portico eaji nover be used. C. G. soon 
became a fashionable quarter. It. is the 
scene ot one of Oryden’s plays, and i.-» 
frequently alluded to in other plays of the 
period. It is now famous for its vege- 
table, fruit, and flower market, which 
makes it one of the sights of London. It 
is seen at its best very early on a summer 
morning. 

Covent Garden Theatre and Royal Opera 
House. This famous London theatre 
(almost opposite Old Bow Street police 
court), now the home of grand opera, was 
first built ill 1732 by the harlequin ltioh. 
At its opening tjuin was the leading actor. 
The present building is practically the 
fourth on the same site, as tho alterations 
in 1792 amounted to a new theatre. It 
was burnt down in 1808 and rebuilt by 
Smirko. The increased prices of admis- 
sion to rover the costs led to the * old price 
riots’ of 1809. In 18|7 it was called the 
Royal Italian Opera House. Another 
tire in 1 856 resulted in fcho present building 
bv Barry, opened in 1858, seating about 
2000. The interior is almost semicircular, 
tho stage 90 ft. deep bv 50 ft. high. A 
noticeable feature outside is the Corin- 
thian portico ot six columns, with tho 
statues and relievi by Flaxmon aud Rossi 
(saved from the former buildings) ranged 
on cither Hide. The basement forms a 
covered carriage entrance to fcho theatre. 
Garrick played ot C. O. In 1746, joining 
Rich for the season, 1747. C. G. and 
Drury Lane (first opened 1663) Theatres 
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have always been rivals. In 1750-51 
ltomco and Juliet was produced in rivalry 
at both houses alike. IVg Woffington 
performed at C. G. from 17 10 to 1757. By 
1 H03 John Kemble was part-proprietor 
and stage-manager. At this time Mrs. 
Siddons was the leading actress. She 
retired in 1812, after playing Lady Mac- 
beth. In 1817 John Kemble retired in 
favour of his brother Charles. The 
theatre then drifted for a time into great 
difficulties, and in 1829 was in possession 
of the bailiffs, Luporte of Her Majesty’s 
and Bunn of Drury Bane were managers, 
1832-35. Osbnldistono followed, pre- 
senting the tragic actress, Miss 11. 
Fauci t, in J839. Mueready, Mathews, 
and Mine Vestris leased the theatre later. 
From 184 2 to 1859 Jullion’s promenade 
concerts were often hold here. The house 
was opened lor opera, 1848, with F. Gyo 
.us manager. This venture proved suc- 
cessful, and Gyc introduced Gounod and 
Wagner to London, amongst other com- 
posers. Grisi, Mario, and Viardot were 
all noted singers of this period. From 
I HSH to 1896 Harris took over the 
management, lie devoted his efforts to 
jaising the standard of the whole cast, and 
not reiving - ’''ij j. the pnma donna. 
After his death a company took o\er the 
management. G. G. was leased to the 
Anti-Corn Law League lor its meetings 
and bazaar, 1843-15. 

In 1899 Mr. Neil Forsyth became 
secretary of the Iloyal Opera Syndicate, 
and for many years » eted as general 
manager and held auditions. The secre- 
taryship of the C. G. S> udicate Ltd., in 
1930, was vested in S. C. Edgar. Some 
<>t the tainous singers heard in C. G. wore 
Fatti, Alboni, Albam, Tetrazzini, and 
Saninmrco. Jn more recent times the 
Kussiau singer Chaliapin charmed opera- 
luvers, and a few of the newer stars of the 
musical world to appear at <\ G. were 
Florence Austral. Lotte Lehmann, Rosa 
Fonselle, a coloratura singer of Amer.-lt. 
origin; Rudolf Boekelmitnn, a Ger. bass- 
baritone; and Eva Turner and Walter 
Widdop, two gifted Eng. operatic singers. 
Bruno Walter was the conductor of the 
Strauss and Wagner operas at C. G. in 
morem'ent years. Sir Thomas Beechntn 
mooted a scheme for an Imperial League 
ot Opera, but the inadequate public re- 
sponse, and the absence ot guaranteed 
support over any considerable period, 
proved so serious a handicap to the 
development of grand opera in Great 
Britain, that until an arrangement was 
made at the end of 1930 between the 
<J. G. Opera Syndicate and (lie B.B.C., it. 
seemed Improbable that the O. G. season- 
would have continued, otherwise than 
in a limited sense, bevoml 1932. The 
arrangement with the U.B.C., however, 
provided for production over a number of 
years, the undertaking being adminis- 
tered by a new company known us the 
C. G. Opera Syndicate (1930) Ltd, 

The grand opera season is from about 
April to July each year. See JD. Siuiwe- 
Taylor, Covent Garden , 1948. 

Coventry, Countess of, see Gunning, 
Maria. 

E.E. 4 


Coventry, Sir John (d. 1682), grandson 
of Lord-Keeper Thomas U. He was 
M.P. lor Evesham in the Long Parliament 
(1940), and was made a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles II. In 
1967 lie was elected M.P. for Weymouth, 
and during a debate on playhouses in 
1970 asked whether the king's pleasure 
lay among the men or the women who 
acted, popularly supposed to be an allu- 
sion to Nell Gwynne. His mutilation by 
Sir T. Sandys and a band of ruffians in 
consequence of this remark lod to the 
passing of the Coventry Act which made 
such mutilation a capital offonce. Sec 
Pepys’s Diary. 

Coventry, pnrl. and co. bor. in War- 
wickshire, England, on the It. Sherbourne, 
9 4 ni. from Warwick, 18 m. S.E. from 
Birmingham, 10 m. N. from Leamington, 
and 29 m. N.E. Irom Stratford-on-Avon. 
It possesses a station on the main line Irom 
Birmingham to London (94 in.), with a 
branch to Nuneaton and another to 
Leamington. It has also the advantage 
ol a canal, and 1 Jus waterway has con- 
nection with the Oxford and Trent and 
Mersey canals. In 1939 an airport was 
estab. by the city council. The city 
returns two members to Parliament. 

(!.. anciently Co ventre, and in Domes- 
day Co veil trey, is conjectured by Dugdalo 
from the termination *tro,' a place or 
dwelling, to liavo been a Brit, settlement. 
In 1451 it was constituted by Henry VI. a 
co. of itself, and this privilege continued 
until 1843, when it w r as abolished by an 
Order in Council, but under the provisions 
of the Local iovermnent Act, 1888, the 
distinction was revived, and tho place 
declared a co. bor. A convent appears to 
have been lounded here at an early period 
of which, in 1016, St. Osburg was abbess, 
when Edrie. invading Mercia, destroyed 
if. At a later period, m the time of the 
Confessor. Leofrie, earl of Mercia and his 
countess. Godiva, erected and munifi- 
cently endowed a monastery on the same 
site for an -ihbot and twoo;,., -four monks 
ol’ tho Benedictine order. T \o famous 
legend of Godiva and her ride • hrough the 
city appears to have been first recorded 
250 years after the death of Leofrie, 
which occurred in 1057. The city has 
long maintained a reputation as a manu- 
facturing centre. In 1463 the making of 
caps unil bonnet.- was extensively carried 
on, and tin* place was then famous for a 
particular kind of blue dye, whence caino 
tho saving, ‘true a.s Coventry blue.’ The 
maim!, of ribbons was Introduced about 
tho beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and in 1 770 that of watches, the first of 
which is still actively prosecuted. The 
staple trades now are the bicycle, motor 
cycle, rayon, motor car, aero engines, 
machine tools, aircraft, gauges and in- 
struments, tractors, and general allied 
engineering. 

Tho cathedral church of St. M’.‘hael, 
which po ssed perhaps the deepest 
place in the affections of tho people, was 
entiroly destroyed, with the exception of 
the beautiful spire, by tho enemy raid of 
Nov. 16, 1940. It was an edifice of sur- 
passing beauty and dignity. Tho spiro, 

L* 
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a magnificent specimen of perpendicular 
architecture, resting on an octagonal 
tower, rises to a height of 300 ft., and 
forms a conspicuous feature of the city. 
St.. Mary's Hall was erected early in 
the fifteenth century. Within this noble 
apartment. In olden times, assembled 
many kings and queens and nobles to 
acquire honorary membership of the 
prin. guilds, and to enjoy the lavish 
hospitality of the wealthy merchant 
princes. The glims in the N. window was 
for the most part executed by John 
Thornton, a native of O., to whom is also 
attributed the famous E. window of York 
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Minster. The glass was removed from 
tlie window at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and is safe, but the root 
was damaged, hut now repaired. Ford’s 
Hospital, a charming Tudor almshouse 
founded in 1300, vas one of the utanv 
pathetic victims of (lor. bombing outrages 
Fires caused by incendiary bombs com- 
pletely destroyed tins lovely old building, 
rightly considered one of England’s finest 
specimens of Elizabethan architecture, 
llond’s Hospital provides further testi- 
mony to the generosity of C.'s wealthy 
merchant citizens of a bygone age. This 
almshouse was founded in 1500, and while 
the place was damaged in the raids it is 
hoped to restore it practically as it was in 
pre-war days. iMie origin of Holy Trinity 
Church is lost in obscurity, but sufficient, 
records exist to show its great antiquity 
and the interesting fact that it was 
attached to the groat, monastic estab., 
Dugdale mentioning its appropriation to 
the priory in 1209. The sacred and 


historic building of Christ Church was In- 
cluded in the widespread wanton destruc- 
tion of the raid of April 10, 1941, and was 
completely burnt out, only the walls and 
spire remaining standing. This church 
was notable as being one of the striking 
architectural group forming tlio celebrated 
Three Spires, and lias a hist, dating back 
to Edward 111. In tho very heart of 
modievttl C., breathing the spirit of the 
past, was the anot. Palace Yard, a quaint 
quadrangle of half-timbered buildings of 
the Elizabethan ago, onco tho home of 
tho Hopkins family, to whoso memory a 
marble monument appeared in the cathe- 
dral. Originally there were twelve city 
gateways, but the only two remaining 
relics of the medieval citv defences now 
to ho seen are the Swunswcll or Priory 
Gate in Hales Street, and Cook Street 
Gate in Cook Street. Jioth these havo 
been restored, and are now in an excellent 
state of preservation. Fragments of the 
old city walls still romam near Cook 
Street Gate, and hero a beautiful little 
pardon, known as Lady Herbert’s Garden, 
has been laid out by Sir Allred Herbert, 
K.31.E. Almshouses are also on tho site, 
the gift of the same donor, hilt unfor- 
tunately halt of them were destroyed 
in the blitz. The C. and Warwickshire 
Hospital, touuded in 1K3S. was first estab. 
m a small house in Little Park Street. In 
1807 .i new hospital was erected in Stone v 
Stanton Hoad, and enlarged train timo to 
time over a period of years. In tho course 
of concentrated attacks on the eitv the 
hospital was almost totally destroyed, the 
only part remaining being the out-patients’ 
dept, and the nurses’ home. 

Most of the damage to C. was done in 
the city centre, uud a plan for the new 
city centre has hed'n prepared. The lay- 
out has been designed to produce wide 
thoroughfares and good vistas. The 
various units which contribute to the life 
of C. have been grouped together, and the 
new' plan shows a shopping centre in 
which is envisaged two main blocks 
flanking a shopping avenue iroin which 
only pedestrians would have access to the 
recessed arcades. Service roads, approach 
roads, and parking areas are planned at 
the backs of the shopping blocks and off 
tho main thoroughfares. Cinemas and 
theatres nro co-ordinated to take tholr 
place in the design, and the cultural side 
of tho city's life is not neglected. Sir 
Gilbert Scott, tho well-known architect, 
lias been engaged to plan tho rebuilding 
of the cathedral. Plans havo been w r orked 
out, but it will naturally ho some time yet 
before a commencement can he made. 
Most of the munition factories of tho city 
escaped during the bombing, as they 
were built on. the periphery of tho city. 
Tho only big factory de,strrtyod in the city 
centre, engaged on munitions, was the 
Triumph Engineering Company, in Cope 
Street and Priory Street. Pop. 167,000. 

Coventry, tn. in Kent oo.. Rhode Is., 
P.S.A., 12 m. S.W. of Providence; has 
cotton and woollen manufs. Pop. 6500. 

Cover; 1. In finance a term used in 
common with a method of speculating in 
shares by which it is possible to limit one’s 
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lone to a specified amount, viz. the amount 
deposited to cover the sum the speculator 
in willing? to risk in the deal. The amount 
deposited Is called the V. If by settling? 
day the difference* in the price oJ the 
shares is such that the ( is exhausted, or 
has, as It is termed, run oil, a further sum 
must bo deposited with the broker, if the 
speculator desires to carry over. If not 
the account is closed. Where a trans- 
action of this nature is entered into with a 
broker it is no doubt allowable by the rules 
of the Stock Exchange, and would not, 
without other evidence, be regarded in a 
court of law as a mere speculation in 
differences (q.r.). If the contract were 
made directly with a gibber it would bo 
contra r> to the fuming? Act*. Such 
transactions arc common with out sale 
brokers, who are really iobbers, and whose 
businesses go by the colloquial name of 
bucket shops. 2. Term used as a syn- 
onym for the security given tor n loan, 
r.ff. debentures, stock bonds, or title deeds, 
deposited with a banker as security for 
an ovordrnlt. 

Coverdale, Miles ( 1488-1 ,768). bishop of 
Exeter, translate* of the Bible. JLo was 
a native of Waksiiiii* end was educated 
in the bouse of the Augustine friars in 
Cambridge. He was ordained at Norwich 
iri 1 r* 1 4 . and tho same \ car became an 
Augustine monk. But by 1.726 lie had 
entirely changed his religious opinions; lie 
left lvis convent and preached against 
confession, and likened the worship of 
images in churches to idolatry. In 1532 
he tm\ died on the Continent, and possiblv 
assisted Tvndale in lus trans. of t lie Bible. 
Ln 1 ABA his own trims, ‘out. of Douche 
and Lotyn’ appeared, with a dedication 
to IJenrv VI 11. — the first eompletc 
Bible printed m Eng. Tire Psalms of 
(Vs Bible are those used in the Book oT 
Common Braver. In 1538 (\ superin- 
tended the printing or a trans. in 
Paris. Many of the copies vveie seized by 
the Inquisition, but a few reached Eng- 
land, which enabled tho noted printers. 
Gralton and Whitchurch, to bring out the 
Great Bible in 1539. C. became bishop 
of Exeter ill to 51. During Mary’s reign 
lie sought refuge on the Continent, where 
he took part in the production of the 
Geneva trans. (15.77 and 1 ABO). C. re- 
turned from exile in 15.79, but. owing to 
the principles be had imbibed from con- 
tinental reformers, he was not restored 
to the see of Exeter, ln 1 56 \ he accepted 
tho rectory of St. Magnus, London, but 
resigned two years later. (\ wrote many 
tracts In order to promote the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and trans. works of his 
friends on the Continent. A complete ed. 
of his works and letters was issued by 
the Parker Society in 1 Si \ Hi. See The 
Memorial s of Myles Coverdale. 1838; and 
F. Fry, The Bible by Coverdale, 1867. 

Covered Way, term used to describe a 
passage constructed in fortification out- 
side the ditch of u fortress. It is usually 
about 11 yds. wide, and being between 
the counterscarp and the glacis, and 
protected by the latter as welt as by 
.traverses, is used as a safo position for 
sentries and for the movements of 


small bodies of men towards assembling 
places. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, see Kouisr. 

Coverture, in law, is a term UHed to in- 
dicate the state of a married woman, who 
is considered as under rarer or the power 
of her husband, and therefore called a 
feme covert. The condition of C. followed 
from the legal maxim that by marriage 
husband and wife becamcyme person, and 
that the legal existence of the woman was 
incorporated into that of tier husband. 
Since the passing of the Married Women's 
Property Act in 1882 the maxim above 
alluded to was bereft of practically all its 
force, and a married woman can now 
make contracts and deal with her property 
us she ( 1 loose-, subieet. in the ease of 
settled property, to a. restraint on antici- 
pation clause. Knr recent legislation sec 
III Ml \M> AND \\ IKK. 

Covilhao, tn. of Beira, Portugal, on 
slopes of Semi da Estrella, 47 m. N.H. of 
Coimbra. It has mauufs. of woollen 
goods, and neai it are valuable hot springs. 
Pop. 1 1,000. 

Covington: 1. City of Kentucky, U.S.A., 
on the Ohio it., opposite Cim lunati, with a 
suspension bridge 22.72 tt. long, a muni- 
cipal airport, maiiuls. of X-ray apparatus, 
tobacco, textiles, etc. Pop. 62.000. 
2. Co. scat of Allegheny eo.. Virginia, with 
a pulp and paper null, etc., and sulphur 
springs. Pop. 6300. 

Cow, set n iideri 1 VTTI.l. ; D villv-F VKMINii. 

Cowall, or Cowal, mountainous penin- 
sular dist. of Argyllshire. Scotland, 
between Lo< li Long and the firth of 
Clyde on the E. and Lo< h Fvne on the \Y. 
It is about 40 in. long by 1.7 m. broad, and 
contains Lochs Coil and Eck, and the tu. 
of Dunoon. 

Coward, Noel Pierce (b. 1899). Eng. 

play right and actor, b. at Teddington. 
Begun stage career at the age of eleven m 
The Cold fish, lias been styled the e u font 
<jdt* of the Eng drama, from tin* audacity 
of his pluvs and their acceptance by tho 
critic and tlu* plavgoer aiike. Was 
successful m lus own social skit. The 
Vortci (1921). and in the production of 
Fallen Angels. a satire on ‘modern’ wives. 
Other plays include Hay Fever (192.7): 
Easy lirlue (1926); and Private Lives 
(19301. Launched out as a composer of 
light opera, notably in the operetta Bitter 
Street (1929). II is patriotic milestone 
drama, Caralcade ( 1931), was verv popular. 
Other pieces: H'orrfs and Music (1932); 
O onrersation Piece (1934): To-night at 
Eight- -thirty (1936); Blithe Spirit (1941): 
Pacific. PH0 (1947): and film: In Which 
I Ve Serve ( 1 94 3 ). Pub. : Collected Sketches 
and Lanes (1931); Present hulk'ntire, 
(autobiography) (1937); and To Step Aside 
(1939). llis plays have been widely 
played m the U.S.A. See P. Kravbrooke, 
The . I nailing Mr. Xoel Cotvard , 1933. 

Cowasiee, S’r Jeh&nghir Ready-money 
(1812-78), called the Peabody of Bombay, 
a Parsec merchant and philanthropist. 
At the age of fifteen he became warehouse 
clerk to the firm of Duncan. Gibb & Co., of 
Bombay. In 1816 he began trading on 
his own account., and soon amassed a 
huge fortune, of which ho gave away huge 
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Minns to philanthropic institutions in 
Bombay. Ho was marie C.S.l. in 1871, 
and created a Knight Bachelor of tlie 
l' mted Kingdom in 1872. 

Cowbane, see Water Hemlock. 

Cowbridge, bor. of Glamorganshire. 
Wales. 12 m. W. of Cardiff. Portions of 
the old Norman fortifications and wall 
>till remain. The industry is entirely 
agric., and the V 1 * has good markets and 
tattle fairs. Pop. IKK). 

Cowdenbeath, tn.. Fifes!) ire, Scotland, 

m. N.K. of Dunfermline; has coal-mines 
and blast furnaces. Pop. 11.1)00. 

Cowdray, Weetman Dickinson Pearson, 
brat Viscount (1856-1927), Eng. engineer 
and air minister. Head ot a tlnn of 
engineers and contractors. Constructed 
the Dover harbour works, the Bluchwa.il 
'funnel, and t lie tunnel under the Ka*t 

R. , New York. Was also engaged on 
the Tehuantepec Railway, Mexico. Ap- 
pointed chairman of the Air Hoard in 
.Inn. 1917. His great experience* was 
invaluable in the hoard'* work ot con- 
structing and delivering aeroplanes. 
Lord rector of Aberdeen Cniv., 1918-21 
See J. A. Spender, Weetman arson. First 
V iscounf Cowdruy. lsr,h-l'U ^ , 1930. 

Cowell, Edward Byles (1826 1903). Kng. 
Sanskrit scholar, who, in 1856, was 
appointed prof, of hist, at Calcutta, and in 
1858 principal ol the Gov. Sanskrit Col- 
lege. In 1867 was prof, of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. Among his pubs, are Vikra- 
niomisi : an Indian Drama (1851); The 
Kusumdnjali (1864): Tin Aphorisms of 
Sdndilya (1878); The Sarra- Darsana- 
Samgraha (1878): Buddha- Ear ita (1 s93); 
The Jaiaka (1895); The Hursa-Carda of 
flnad (1897); besides the completion, 
m collaboration with W. F. Webster, of 
*ev. other works, e.g. H. H. Wilson's ed. 
of the Big-Veda-Sanhita, and sev. in col- 
laboration w itb others. See G. Cowell, Life 
and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell, 190 4, 

Cowen, Sir Frederick Hymen (1852- 
1935), Eng. musical conductor and com- 
poser, b. at Kingston, Jamaica, lie 
studied under Benedict and (.loss, and at 
Leipzig and Berlin, ami his works include 
oratorios, operas, symphonies, cantatas, 
overtures, and the settings of over two 
hundred songH. lie was appointed con- 
ductor to the Philharmonic Society in 
1888, and held many iinportunt appoint- 
ments as conductor. Among his chief 
works are Bose Maiden, cantata (1870); 
Buth , oratorio (1887); Thor grim, opera 
(1890); Harold, opera (1895); Ode to the 
f\issions (1898); Coronation Ode (1902); 
John Gilpin , cantata (1904); Suite of 
English Dances (1905): The Veil (the last 
of his large-scale compositions) (1910); 
My Art and My Friends (1913); Language 
of Flowers, 2nd suite (1914); Cupid's 
Conspiracy , ballet (1916); Monica’s Blue 
Boy (1917); arid Twelve Songs of my Little 
Ones , from * Bunch * (1927). His ballads 
The Better Land and The Children’s 
Home won great popularity. 

Cowe», seaport amj watering-place in 
Isle of Wight, England, on the N. coast 
at the estuary of the R. Medina, 101 m. 

S. E. of Southampton and M in. 8.W. of 
Portsmouth. It stands in a picturesque 


situation on a hillside. At Egypt Point, 
the angle formed by the riv. arid the sea, 
is a battery. (\ is the headquarters of 
the Royal Yaelit CJub and the seat of its 
ann. regatta. There are engineering, 
ropery, and sail -making works. Dr. 
Arnold, the headmaster of Rugby, was 5. 
herein 1795. Pop. 10,000. E. (J., a distinct 
municipality, is on the opposite side of the 
Medina; it also has boat-building yards. 
Osborne House was built in 1 845 by Queen 
Victoria. E. t\ rustic and Norris Castle 
are also noteworthy . Pop. 4 700. 

Cowie, vil., Kincardineshire. Scotland; 
has coal-mines and a large iishing industry. 
Pop. 2500. 

Cowlairs, N r . suburb of Glasgow, with 
large railway works. 

Cowles, Henry Chandler (1869-1937), 
Amer. botanist; b. at Kensington, Con- 
necticut; son ot Henry Martyn C. Edu- 
cated at Oborlin College (A. 1*1., 1893) and 
Chicago Unl\. Prof, of natural sciences 
at Oates College, Nebraska, 1891 -95, and. 
later, of botany at Chicago Umv. Works : 
I '< gelation of Sand Dunes of Lake Michi- 
gan (1899); Plant Societies of Chicago 
1 1 901 ) ; Text -hook of Plant Ecology (1911), 
and. Plant Soviet us oj Chicago and Vicinity 
(1913). 

Cowley, Abraham (161.8-67), Eng. poet 
and essayist, h. m London; educated at. 
Westminster and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. While still at school lie pub. a 
\ol. of poems. Poetical Hlossomes (1633). 
and wrote Lore’s Biddle (1638). a pastoral 
comedy, and in the same year issued 
Xaufragium Jaculare. He was ejected 
from the univ. as a royalist by the parlia- 
mentarians in 1643, and removed to St. 
John’s College, Oaclord, where he pub. a 
satire. The Puritan amt the Papist (1643). 
In 1646, at the surrender of Oxford, he 
obtained a confidential appointment in 
the royal household, going to Paris with 
the queen and dealing with tho cipher 
correspondence between her and the king. 
He remained abroad for about ton years, 
being secretary to Lord Jermyn (the earl 
of St. Albans), and travelling to Jersey, 
Scotland, Flanders, Holland, etc., on 
royalist missions. In 1617 lie pub. The 
Mistress, a series of poems in tho most 
exaggerated style of the metaphysical 
school, and on returning to England In 
16 >6 issued a book of poems containing 
Misccllanifs , Tin Mistress , Pindarique 
Odes, and Dnrideis, the last an epic 
which had been largely composed at Cam- 
l>ridge. In 1657 ho took the degree of 
doctor of physics at Oxford. After the 
deatli ot Cromwell he returned to Franco 
as secretary to the royal family, and at 
the Restoration, bciug apparently dis- 
appointed at not receiving a greater 
reward for his loyalty than a lease of 
some of the queen's lands, retired to the 
country, living first, at Barn Elms and 
then at Ohertscy. He is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His other works include 
five hooks on plants in Lnt. (1662, 1668, 
1678); a comedy. Cutter of Coleman 
Street (1641); in prose, A Proposition for 
the Advancement of Experimental Philo- 
sophy (1661); a discourse on the gov. of 
Cromwell; and some delightfully clear 
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and pleasant essays. Tho beauties of bis 
poems are spoilt by false taste and affected 
wit. .See Sir E. (Sosse, Seventeenth-centum 
Studies , 1883; It. Schafer, The English 
Ode , 1918; and A. H. Nethorcot, Abraham 
Cowley: the Muse's Hannibal, 1931. 

Cowley, Mrs. Hannah (1743-1809), Eng. 
dramatic writer, b. at Tiverton, her 
maiden name being Parkliouse. In 1768 
■die married Capt. 0- the E. India Com- 
pany, who d. in 1797. Her two most 
successful comedies were The Runaway 
(1776) and The Relic's Stratagem (1780), 
and she also produced sev. other popular 
plays and some poems, including The 
Maid of A r rayon (1780); The Scottish 
Tillage or I'lteairne Green (1786), and 
The Siege of Acre (1799. 1801). llei 
collected works, in 3 vols., 8vo, with 
memoir, appeared in 1813. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, llrst Earl (1808-84), Eng. diplomatist . 
From 1 852 to 1 867 he was am has. at 1 'uris. 
iiiul exercised great influence in the 
relations between France and England, 
helping Clarendon to promote the De- 
claration of 1‘aris, 1856. and Cobden to 
carrv through his commercial tieaty 
between Franco ana r.mrl.iml. 

Cow Parsley, or Churophyllnm sglrestre. 
mnhelliferous plant, often e.illed wild 
chervil. 

Cowpen. part of lilytli urb. dist., 
Northumberland, with coal-mines. 

Cowpens, tn., Spartanburg eo. t S. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A., *2 m. S. of the N. Carolina 
boundary. It is famous tor tli3 battle, 
during the War of Independence, in which 
the Amor, general Morgan defeated the 
Brit. under Tarleion (1781). Fop. 1160. 

Cowper, Edward (1790-1832), Eng. 
engineer and inventor who in 1827, with 
his brother-in-law, Applegarth, invented 
( he tour-cylinder machine, which was in 
general use for the printing ol newspapers 
tor many years. 

Cowper, William, first Earl (r. 166,»- 
1723), Eng. statesman, son of Sir Win. 
C., M.P. In 1707 ho became the first lord 
chancellor of Ureat Britain. He presided 
at tho trial of Saolievorell in 1710, but 
resigned his office on the fall of the Whig 
ministry in tho same year, (leorgo I. re- 
appointed him lord chancellor, and as such 
ho presided at the trial of the rebels of 
1715. See Lord J. C. Campbell, Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors, 1815-69. 

Cowper. William (1666-1709), Eng. 
surgeon and anatomist, b. at Peterallold, 
in Hampshire. Ho was admitted a barber- 
surgeon in 1682, and pub. M yotomia 
Reformat a (1694), a treatise on tho 
muscles, and The Anatomy of the Human 
Body (1698). His most valuable dis- 
covery in anatomy was (Vs glands (</.t\). 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), Eng. 
poet, b. at tho rectory of Croat Bork- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire, of which vil. his 
father, John C., was tho rector. His 
mother d. when ho was 'very young, and 
he was sent at the ago of ten to West- 
minster School, haying been removed from 
his provimis school on account of the cruel 
treatment he had sustained from another 
boy. At Westminster his impressions 
were Also somewhat painful, and from his 


youthful experiences lie developed a 
hatred of public schools which lie retained 
all his life, lie had here Warren Hastings 
and the satirist < 'huroliill os fellow pupils. 
Shortly after leaving school C. was 
articled io an attorney named Chapman, 
but be never showed any intention of 
practising, though ho was called to tho 
liar in 1754. Though he almost entirely 
neglected his professional work, his time 
was not being wasted. lie was reading 
and writing, and, with his brother, trnns. 
part of Voltaire's llcnriade. He also 
belonged to tho Nonsense Club, and fell in 
love with his cousin Theodora, daughter 
of Ashley C. Tho feeling was recipro- 
cated, lmt the poet never had tho energy 



to overcome ins uncle’s objections to the 
match. Meanwhile ho was expecting 
tho influence of his family to secure him 
some useful gov. post where tho position 
was a sinecure, and this occurred in 1763. 
His cousin, Maj. (?., offered him the po-t, 
of clerk to the jours, of the House of 
Lords, and lie accepted it in preference 
to a more important post which was also 
vacant, liolorc lie could take up his 
position, however, lie had to undergo a 
so-called examination as to his fitness, 
which really amounted to no more than an 
appearance before the Bar of the House. 
C., however, who had already been some- 
what given to fits of depression, grow’ so 
nervous at the prospect of this appearance 
that he dually attempted to commit 
suioide. Fortunately his courage failed 
him. His mind now gave w r ay, and he 
was \ i^ited with terrible religious despair, 
describing himself as ‘damned below 
,T udaV T n mis condition ho was removed 
(Dee. 1763) to a private asylum at sst. 
Albans, where ho gradually recovered 
his equilibrium. In 1765 he wandered to 
Huntingdon, where he became acquainted 
with tho Unwins, at whoso house he soon 
eiuno to reside. They were an amiable 
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Ami religious family, and alter the death of 
Mr. Unwin, C. continued to reside with 
his widow. In 1707 lie removed with her 
to Olney, where he ran to under the in- 
fluence of John Newton, curate of the vil. 
Under this stimulus the poet gave himself 
up entirdv to piety and good works, 
though too energetically for his health. 
It is from this period, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Unwin, that the real commencement 
of CVs poetic life must be dated. In 1773 
his failing health again gave way, and a 
hurst of madness ensued, which clouded 
his brain for three years. In 1779, three 
years after his recovery, appeared the 
Olney Hymns, written bv him in con- 
junction with Newton, llis next vol., 
consisting of secular verse, appeared in 
1782, and contained Table. Talk , The 
Progress of Error , 7' ruth. Expostulation , 
etc. Much of this was tho outcome of a 
new friendship which ho had just formed. 
In 1781 he had begun an acquaintance 
w ith Lady Austen, a widow who had lately 
fixed her residence at Olnoy. She it was 
who told C. the tale of John Gilpin, upon 
which his popular fame so largely rests. 
Lady Austen then suggested that he 
should write blank verse, and carelessly 
pointed to a sofa as a theme. This sug- 
gestion was the inspiration of The Task , 
which appeared in six hooks in 1785. But 
the year before had seen the end of this 
fertile friendship, perhaps because of Mrs. 
Unwin’s jealousy of Lady Austen’s in- 
fluence. In 1780 Lady Hesketh, sister of 
Theodora C., came to visit them at. Olnev, 
and persuaded them to move to Weston 
Underwood in 1787. In 1787 came 
another six months! insanity, during 
which tho poet again attempted suicide. 
In 1791 appeared a trail's, of Homer 
into blank verse which ho had started in 
1784, and a projected ed. of Milton 
brought him into touch with the famous 
Ilayley. In 1794 came a final attack ot 
insanity, from which he never entirely 
recovered. His cousin, John Johnson, 
took him to Norfolk with Mrs. Unwin, 
who d, at K. Perelmin. The poet lingered 
on for four more years, dying on April 25, 
1800. He is buried near Mrs. Unwin m 
10. Dereham church. C. may lustlv he 
described as the herald of the Romantic 
movement. In him were gathered up and 
concentrated all the gleams which had 
shone disconnectedly in Thomson, Gray, 
Lady Winchelsea. * and tho novelists. 
Though not one of the greatest poets of 
tho country, his work is important both 
intrinsic 1 ally and historically. He pos- 
sessed equal merit as a letter-writer. *SYp 
W, Hayley, Life and Posthumous I Vr it inns, 
1803-4, and Life and Letters, 1809; G. 
Smith, Cowper, 1880: T. Wright, The L\fe. 
of William Cowper, 1892, Corresjmndcrue. 
1904, and Unpublished and Uncollected 
Letters, 1925; H. I\\. Fa unset, William 
Cowper , 1928; Lord 1). Cecil. The Stricken 
Deer, 1929: and T. Gilbert, William Cowper 
and the Eighteenth Century, 1935. 

Cowper (afterwards Cowper-Temple), 
William Francis (1811-88), second son of 
tho fifth Karl O. and Emily Mary, sister 
of Viscount Melbourne. Took a promin- 
ent port in the movement to prevent tho 


enclosure of common lands, and in 1867 
was elected first president of the Commons 
Preservation Society. Became chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Enclosure 
Acts in 1869. when liis activities were 
successful in stopping the enclosure of 
Eppiug Forest. Ills name is chiefly 
associated w Ith the ( Y»w per-Teinple clause 
Kq.c.) of the Education Bill. 1870. 



Cowper’s Glands, pair of small bodies 
about the size ot a, pea, situated in the 
male just below the apex of the prostate 
and between the two layers of the tri- 
angular ligament. They correspond to 
Baiholin’s glands >w the female. 

Cowper-Temple Clause. The principle 
underlying this clause of the Education 
Act, 1870, which was incorporated on the 
amendment of Sir (then Mr.) Wm. 
Cowper-Temple b/.r.), on tho Rceond 
reading of the Bill, introduced by Mr. 
A mold -Forster, lies at the root of the 
whole of the hitter controversies thut liaVto 
raged round the education question dur- 
ing the last hulf-centiirv or more. From 
the moment, public olomontarv schools 
were estuh. it became clear that rate- 
payers generally iiad a right to demand the 
exclusion from such schools of the teaching 
of any catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any individual denominational creed. 
The C. C. was designed to effect that ex- 
clusion, hut a [tidied only to a public 
elementary school. On the advice of 
the law otllcers of the Crown, the Board 
of Education decided that, the teaching 
of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s ITayor, 
and the Ten ( ‘ommandments is not a 
contravention ol the elapse, but that the 
teaching of that, part of the catechism 
known as the Unties is a contravention. 
The whole question of religious instruction 
In schools was ivvivod in 1897 wh^n 
voluntary schools received a grant tn aid. 
and. still more acutely in 1902. when the 
Education Act of that year made such 
schools rate-aided. See K fh/cation. 

Cowra, tn. in Australia, Forbes eo., to 
New S. Wales, on the r. b. ot the Lachlan 
II., and 220 m. W, of Sydney. It Is 60 m. 
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S.W. of Bathurst; has gold, silver, copper, 
and marble in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
4000. 

Cowrie Pine, see Kauri. 

Cowry, name applied to the sholl of any 
of the gastropod molluscs in the family 
Cypneidie. The shells of Cypnea mon-eta 
are gathered in India, and used whole in 
Africa in place of money; are very 
common in England as counters. 

Cowslip, or Primula rvris, a species of 
Primula cone. The common Eng. variety 
is a bright yellow herbaceous perennial. 
The flowers are terminal, rising on scapes, 
stalking in closely umbellate form. The 
corolla is gnmepetalou.s and tubular below ; 
the stamens are adnato to the corolla. 

Cow -wheat, or Melampyrum , genus of 
the natural order Seropliulariacem, con- 
sists of plants which are parasitic on roots. 
It is said to lie good for cattle, and 
especially fattening for cows. There are 
sev. varieties, among which arc the M. 
arvensc. growing in the cornfields of the 
iS. of England, sometimes called purple (\ 

Cox, David (1793-1859), Eng. landscape 
pointer, who in 1813 joined the Society of 
Painters in Water lull's, and in JS14 
pub. A Treatise on. Landscape Pond inn. 
In 1839 lie turned Ills attention to oils, 
but liis oil-paintings, although masterly, 
are not so well known as his water-* olours. 
It is impossible to rank <\ among the 
greatest, art Ms. even m water-colours, 
but at his best lie was nevertheless a \erv 
good one. He made a highly individual 
contribution to the development, of Eng. 
landscape painting anti, in particular, was 
unequalled as an interpreter of windy, 
cloudy skies and of rainstorms beating 
down on open commons. Ilis drawings 
arc still procurable at modest priees. 
though rapidly rising in the esteem of 
collectors, and at his best he was second 
only to Constable and tie \\ int. Among 
his most famous pictures arc ‘Peace anti 
War* U? lb), sold for £20 hv (\, and for 
£3601 in 187*4; ‘The Bayfield* in 1875 
was sold for 620 A0, the largest sum paid 
for a water-colour up to that date; ‘The 
Vale of Clwyd’ (1840); ‘Holton Abbey* 
(1847). (Vs favourite scenery was in 
N. Wales, especially around Hettws- 
y-Coed. See \V. Hall, H myraphy. 1881 ; 
K. and S. Hod grave, Century of Painting , 
1893; and T. Cox, David Cox, 1918. 

Cox, Sir Georg© William (1827-1002), 
Eng. divine and mythologist. b. at 
Benares, India, and educated at Rugby 
and Trinity College, Oxford. He pub. 
The Mythology of the Aryan Nations 
(1870); Popular llama tiers of the Middle 
Ages (1871); A General History of Greece 
to the Death of Alexander the Great (1876); 
History of the Establishment of British 
Rule in India , and An Introduction to the 
Science, of Comparative Mythology and 
Folklore (1881); anti A Concise History of 
England and the English People (1887). 

Cox, Gonzales, see Coquks. 

Cox, Jacob Dolson (1828-1900). Amcr. 
general, ft. In Montreal, Canada; graduated 
at Oberlin, 1851; admitted to the Ohio 
Par In 1 853, and was elected to the state 
Senate, 1 859. Ho took part as a brigadier- 
general, U.S.A., in the W. Virginia cam- 


paign of 1801. and in ‘many campaigns 
during tho war. He was governor of 
Ohio, 1866-07, was a representative to 
Congress 1877-99, and president of the 
univ. of Cincinnati, 1885-89. A great 
authority on military hist. His Military 
Bent in i secures of the Civil War was pub. 
posthumously (1900). 

Cox, Sir Percy Zachariah (1864-1937), 
Rrit. administrator. Educated at Har- 
row and Sandhurst ami began bis career 
in the army, serving in the Camoronians 
till 1889, when he joined the Indian staff 
corps. Later ho became vice-consul at 
Zeilu, Somali coast, and filled other con- 
sular posts at Herbera. 189 4-95, at Mus- 
cat, 1899 -1904, and at Hushfro, 1904. He 
then became political resident for tho 
Persian (Julf, and in 1914 secretary for 
the dept, of India there,, and when the 
First, World War began, 'chief political 
oflloerfoi* the Indian expeditionary force. 
Ho was acting minister to Persia in 1919- 
1920, and closed his career by becoming 
Iraq’s first high commissioner, which post 
he held for five years. President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 1933. N'< e 

also Iraq. 

Cox, Samuel (1826 93). Eng. non- 
conlonnist divine and writer, b. m 
London, lie was appointed president of 
the Baptist Association in 1873. C. was 
the founder ami editor (1875-84) of tho 
Depositor, and the first twenty vols. aro 
nearly all his work. He pub. numerous 
theological woiks. the best known of 
which arc Salvator Mundi (1877); A 
Commentary on the Bonk of Job (18SU); 
and The Larger Hope (1883). 

Coxcie, Michael, see OoxiF. 

Coxe, Henry Octavius (1811-81), Eng. 
librarian and scholar, b. at Bucklebiifw , 
Berkshire. In 1860 lie became head 
librarian of the Bodleian. Oxford. His 
reputation as a palaeographer Induced the 
guv. to send him to the Levan* in search 
of unet. MSS. in 1857, but bis qnest was 
unsuc eosshil. though he defce' tod the 
forger \ attempted by Constantine Si- 
monides. He pub. linger) de Wendoecr 
Chronica (1841 -4 4, 5 vols.) for the Eng. 
Historical Society; The /Jack Prince, 
(1812); ail historical poem written in IT. 
by Chandos Herald; Gower's Vox Cla~ 
mantis (1850); and a Beport on the Greek 
Manuscripts yet remaining in the Librarh s 
of the Levant (1858). Cnder his direction 
the catalogue of the Bodleian in over 
7 20 vols. was completed, ami he was tho 
compiler ot Catalogue of Greek MSS. at 
the Bodleian (1852-54). See J. W. 
Burgon. Tirelw Good, Men, 1888. 

Coxe. William (1747-1 828), Eng. writer 
of hist, and travels, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. Ho travelled largely on the 
Continent, once ns tutor to the marquess 
of Ilia ml ford and another time as com- 
panion to Lord Herbert. />., a pre- 
bendary of Salisbury and archdeacon of 
Wiltshire, nt Bemerton rectory. His 
works include Travels into Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark (1784- 
1790); Travels in Sui,tzerland (1789); 
Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
Sir llobert Walpole. (1798); History of 
the House of Austria. 12 IS to 1792 (1807); 
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Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, 1700 to 17SS (1813); 
and Memoirs of John , Duke of Marl - 
borough (1818-19). 

Coxie, or Coxcie, Michael (1494-1592), 
Flemish painter, b . at Mechlin; studied 
under van Orley and later at Rome, 
where he was a great admirer of Raphael, 
on whose works ho based the style of his 
own. His chief works include ‘St. 
Sebastian’ and ‘The Triumph of Christ,' 
both in the Antwerp Gallery; another 
* St . Sebastian’ in Mechlin Cathedral; and 
a copy of van Eyck’s “Adoration of the 
Lamb,’ which he executed for Philip II. 
of Spain, and which is considered his best 
work. He d. at Antwerp. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracy (1S19-1900), 
Eng. aeronaut, b. at Wouldhani, near 
Rochester. He was destined for the 
army, but became a dentist. In 1844 lie 
made his first balloon ascent and became 
a professional aeronaut in 1848, giving 
numerous exhibitions in England and on 
the Continent. In 1802 with James 
Glaisher he attained the greatest height 
on record, 7 m.. and added some valuable 
observations to tlio science of meteorology. 
He managed the war balloons for the 
Gers. during the Franoo-Pru^sian war of 
1870. He founded ami ed. the Balloon 
in 1845. C. made his last ascent in 1885. 
He wrote My Life arid Balloon Experiences 
(1887). 

Coyote, Prairie Wolf, or Cants lutrans, 
wolf-liko member of the dog famllj 
Canida* which inhabits N. America. The 
fur is long and thick, and the animal has a 
dirty yellow colour, its mournful howl- 
ing in the night is an unwelcome sound 
to lonely travellers. 

Coyote State, see South Dakot\. 

Coypel, name of four Fr. painters; 

Notl Coypel (1628-1707), b. at Puris; 
employed on the decoration of the Louvre 
in 1655; became an academician in 1059; 
became director of the Fr. Academy at 
Rome in 1672. Returning to Paris later, 
lie executed paintings at the Tin levies 
and the vault of the Church dcs Invahdes. 

Antoine Coypel (1661-1722). son of 
Noel. b. at Paris; studied under his iuther 
at Rome, and returning to Paris was very 
popular, decorating sev. royal palaces, ami 
becoming prin. painter to the king in 1715. 

A oel Nicholas Coypel (1688-1734), son 
of Noel, b. at Paris; became ail academi- 
cian at twenty-eight. He hud a con- 
siderable contemporary reputation as a 
historical painter, which has now 
diminished. 

Charles Antoine Coypel (1094-1752). son 
of Antoine, succeeded his father in the 
king’s household. Noted for Ins pastel 
work and twenty-five secnes from the life 
of Don Quixote. 

Coypu, popular name of a species arid 
genus of rodent in the family Actodon- 
tidre. The technical name of this S. 
Amer. creature is Myotastor (or Myopu - 
tamus) C. % and in habit and appearance 
it resembles a large water rat. Its maxi- 
mum length is about 2 ft., its general 
colour a brownish-red, and the edges of 
tlie lips and muzzle are whitish. It has 
short limbs, small ears, a long naked tail, 


and the hind feet are webbed. The fur 
(nutria) is used for coats, and the flesh is 
sometimes oaten. The diet of the C. is 
principally vegetarian. 

Coysevox, Antoine (1640-1720). Fr. 
sculptor, b. at Lyons, of a Sp. family; 
studied in Paris under Lerambert, ami 
produced a statue of the Virgin before he 
was seventeen. In J 667 he went to Alsace 
to decorate the palace of Cardinal Fursten- 
berg, which occupied him for tour years. 
On returning to Paris ho executed two 
statues of Louis XIV., one being an eques- 
trian flguro commissioned by tlio j>rov. of 
Bretagne. He became very famous, and 
was admitted into the Academy in 1676, 
later becoming chancellor of that body. 
Among his chief works are tlio tombs of 
Cardinal Mnzarin anti of Colbert, in St. 
Eustnelie; the monument of Charles le 
lirun in St. Nicholas; the statue of Conde 
and that of Louis XIV. in Notre Dame; 
the two -winged horses in marble sur- 
mounted by Fame and Mercury placed 
one on each side of tho entrance to the 
garden of the Tuileries from the Piece tie 
la Concorde: and sov. statues in the 
gardens of Marly and Versailles, llis bust 
by Lomoino is in the Mus6e ties Monu- 
ments Francais. Ste life by G. Keller- 
Dorian, 1920. 

Cozens, Alexander (d. 1786). landscape 
painter, b. in Russia, a uaturul son of 
Peter tlio Great and a woman from Dept- 
ford. Ho was scut to lt-a 1> to study 
painting, and from there went to England 
and sot tied there in 1746. From 1760 to 
1781 he exhibited many pictures ami 
some of them at the Royal Academy. 
During this period, however, lie spent, 
much time in teacTftng, und was from ] 763 
to 1768 drawing master at Eton. Many 
of his earlier works in colour, pen and ink, 
and pencil are in the Brit. Museum. He 
was the author of scv. works and articles 
on art. 

Cozens, John Robert (1752-99), land- 
scape painter in water-colours, was tho 
son of Alexander (J., and was b. in Eng- 
land. It has been said that he was ‘tin* 
greatest genius who ever painted a laud- 
M-upo.' but lie i 1 - undoubtedly the greatest, 
landscape painter before Turner. Ho 
was first instructed in painting by his 
father. In 1776 ho went to Switzerland 
with R. Payne Knight, and returned to 
England in 1782; in 1783 he went to 
Italy with Win. Bgckford. lie first, 
exhibited at the Incorporated Society of 
Brit. Artists in 1767, and he made some 
beautiful sketches of the trees in Windsor 
Forest. In 1791 he became insane. 
Many of his works are to be found in the 
print room at the Brit, Museum; they 
are nolcd for their delicacy and their 
beautiful colouring, and they certainly 
influenced Turner and Girtin. Constable 
said that ‘the works of Cozens were all 
poetry.’ 

Crab, Roger (c. 1621-80), Eng. hormlt, 
b. in Buckinghamshire. From 1642 to 
1 649 lie served in the pari, army and was 
wounded In tho head. In 1651 be sold 
off Ids business in Chesham as a ‘haber- 
dasher of hats,' and built himself a hut 
where he retired ami practised great aus- 
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terltios. lie joined a reputation ay a 
‘witch.’ and suffered great persecutions, 
being imprisoned, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks. He pub. The English Her - 
mite (1055); Dagon's Downfall (1682); 
and tracts against the Quakers. Set 
It. Chambers, The Book of Days, 1862-64. 

Grab, name applied to various mechani- 
cal weight-lifting contrivances, including 
ail engine with three claws used in the 
launching and docking of ships, a portable 
windlass used in building and in loading 
and unloading operations, and a kind of 
pillar used as a capstan. 

Crab, popular term applied to numerous 
species of decapod crustaceans, properly 
only to those in the dlv. Braohyura, but 
also commonly to others included in the 
Vnomura. The true Cs. have short 
antennic, eyes winch can be retracted into 
sockets, a short tail which is tucked up 
under the cephnlothorav, a compressed 
body covered by a hard carapace, two 
largo anterior claws curved closely round 
the carapace, and these are usually 
larger in the male than in the female. In 
diet they are carnivorous, and will feed on 
carrion or on bring .at, ter; a few species 
sometimes vary their food with vegetables. 
Nearly all of the Cs. arc marine, but there 
exist also land Cs., which would drown if 
kept in water; some are so tiny that they 
will hide in disused shells, and others have 
a fondness for burrowing in sand and mud. 
Many of the males are pugnacious, and 
will tight bitterly with an opponent; some 
are capable of casting «• claw in siif- 
Xireservation. and all are able to regenerate 
a missing limb. In intelligence they rank 
probably highest of the crustaceans. The 
hermit or soldier Cs. arc anomurous. mid 
are characterised by having a Ilesh.v , 
spirally twisted abdomen, usually covered 
over by an empty gastropod shell: they 
are united in the tribe l’aguridea, of which 
t be genus Pagurus is tvpicn I. Tin* species 
in the tribe Galatheidea are s\ nmietrical 
in shape, and the young an* noted for the 
length of the spines on the carapace; the 
species and genus. sEylfa Iren*, is found 
in fresh -water streams ot S. America. 
The tribe Hippidea comprises the sand m 
mole Cs., and flippa ire m da burrows m 
the sand. The brachynrou^ species are 
divided into live tribes; (1) Itrnehyuru 
Anomala. Nolopoda or Dronuaeea, of 
which Dromia vulgaris is a common Brit, 
representative; (2) Oxystomuta, in which 
are lound the genera Dorippe aud i'gmo- 
nomus; (3) Oxyrhynchu, which contains 
spider Cs. ami others, eg. Main: (4) 
( 'utoinetopa, in which occurs Sesarma 
pi so mi, a climbing and air- breathing 
species, and also the eullmg-C. gonus 
Gclasimus, whoso members have om claw* 
larger than the others, and this is home 
in a beckoning manner; (5) Cyeloinctopa, 
to which belongs Cancer pagurus. the 
largo edible C. seen in markets, Carr in us 
mamas, the common shore-C. of Britain, 
Portunus pvJber, the velvet or devil (’., and 
Cnrystes cassivelavnus , the masked O., a 
curb ms species bearing on its carapace 
marking as of a human face. See also 
King-Oraii. 

Crab-apple, or Purus mains, member of 


the family Kosnceic, is a wild apple of 
which there are many varieties. The 
fruit of the wild varieties found in Britain 
in hedges is not sweet nor pleasant to tlio 
taste, and is chiefly used in jellies aud 
preserves. It is the origin of the garden 
apple, hut entirely lacks the flavour that 
cultivation has produced. The Amor. C., 
Mai us coronaria, is sweet, and grows on a 
small tree in Columbia. The flowers are 
very beautiful, and the ’fruit, which 
bangs on long stems, is used for making 
sauces. The smallest variety is the 
Oregon C. found in California, not much 
larger than a hawthorn berry. 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832), poet, the 
son ot a schoolmaster and par. clerk, who 
settled at Aide borough, had but a very 
rudimentary education, but by his devo- 
tion to hi-» books soon conquered this 
defect. Best i i led for the medical pro- 
fession, ho served as apprentice, first to a 
doctor at Wickham Brook, and presently 
to another at Woodbridgo, in which latter 
place he first met his future wife, Sarah 
Eluiy, the Mira of liis poems. He now’ 
began to wTite verso, and, in 1780, with a 
borrowed five-pound note and some MSS., 
went to London to seek fame and lortune. 
He found the metropolis a cold-hearted 
stepmother, and he was at the end of his 
tether, when, having failed to secure a 
hearing elsewhere, lie sent The Candidate 
to Burke. Burke read it, saw its merits, 
and Induced Dodsley to publish it in 1780. 
At Burke's suggestion ho took orders, 
and. after a, term oua curate, was in 1782 
appointed chaplain to the duke of Hut- 
laud'. In the following year The Village 
appeared, and three years later C. pub. 
The Newspaper, after which, though he 
wrote -aud destroyed— -diligently, he re- 
mained silent, for more than a score of 
years. In 1807 he broke his long silence 
by the pub. of The Parish Register , and 
this work he followed three \ears later 
with The Ron ugh. He paid a visit to 
London m 1817, and was cc* »y whore 
received as t ho distinguished man of letters 
he was. Two a ears later he pub. his last 
great work. Tales of the Halt, for which 
John Murray gave him £3000. llo d. 
in 1832 at Trowbridge, where the living 
had in 1813 been given to him by the duke 
of Rutland. A monument to his memory 
has been erec ted in Trowbridge church. 
Much ml ins work was in a wav a protest 
against the pastoral poetry m the style of 
Sweet Auburn. It, was Ids endeavour to 
paint nature as it was, and in this he 
succeeded greatly. His complete works 
were oil., with a life, in 8 vols. by his son 
George (1834), and his poetical works by 
A. J and H. M. Carlyle (1908. 1914). 
See T. K. Ivobbel, The Life of George 
Crabbt . 1888; A. C. Ainger, ('rabbe, 1903; 
R. Huchon, Un PoMe, realist e anglais, 
George Crabbe, 1754- 1 $32 (with biblio- 
graphy), 1906 (Eng. trails, by F. Clarke, 
1907); J. W. Holme, The Treatment of 
Nature in Crabbe, 1912; J. H. Evans, The 
Poems of George Crabbe: a Literary and 
Historical Study, 1933; and The Life of 
George Crabbe , by his son (with intro- 
duct ion by Edmund lUundon), republished 
1947. 
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Crab, The, see Cancer, oh The Crab. 

Cracidae, or Cracinre, family of birds 
belonging to the order Calliformes, sub- 
order Galli. They are found through 
Central and S3. America, where they inhabit 
forests within reach of the const or wooded 
hills near rivs. They live on leaves ami 
fruit. The nests are carelessly con- 
structed on the level branch of a tree or 
bush. Tho C. vary in colour from black 
to blackish -gFeen. The Penelopimv are 
brown or olive-green in colour and number 
fifteen species. The Oreophasina* con- 
tains only the Guatemala pheasant, a 
splendid bird with soft greenish -black 
plumage, brown at the side and below. 
The feet are vermilion. 
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are buried, and which contains Thor- 
wnldsen’s statue of Christ; the univ., next 
to Prague the oldest in central Europe, 
having been founded in 1364 by Oasimir 
tho Great, and reorganised in 1817, and 
which lias line new buildings in the W. 
part of tho city, including a library of 
350,000 vols., a botanic garden, and ail 
observatory; tho recently restored ('loth 
Hall, in Ring Square, which contains the 
Polish National Museum; tho Episcopal 
Palace; tho Royal Academy of Sciences; 
and the Czartoryski Museum. About 3 
m. to the W. of the city is a grassy tumulus 
over 100 ft. high, which was raised in 
1820-23 in commemoration of the patriot 
Koseiuszko. Another mound lias been 



The Vistula, vuth the cathedral of St. Stanislaus and the old ioy.il La^tle in background 


Cracinee, see CrRASSox. 

Cracovienne (Krakoviak), national (lance 
of the Polish peasantry in the dist. round 
Cracow. It has a strongly marked rhythm 
in t time, and is frequently accompanied 
by singing. 

Cracow, or Krakow (Polish Krak6w, 
Lat. Cracovia), tn. and prov. of Poland, 
on 1. h. of R. Vistula, 158 m. S.W of 
Warsaw. It occupies an important, 
strategical position, 672 ft. above sea 
level, in a wide plain commanding the riv. 
approach to Silesia and to the Danube 
valley via the Moravian Gate. The eitv 
may be divided into the okl tn., with 
promenades formed on the old walls; the 
castle quarter, lying to the ,s. ; and tho 
suburbs, including the former Jewish 
Kasiniierz quarter and Podgorz, on tho 
other wide of the nv., with which it. is 
connected by a bridge built in 1850. (J. 

is a very picturesque tn., and contains 
many interesting buildings. Among them 
are the castle, on the Wawcl Rock, long 
the residence of the kings of Poland; the 
Gothic cathedral (1320-59). adjoining tho 
castle, where many of the kings and 
famous men of Poland, including John 
sSobieski, Poniatowski, and Koseiuszko, 


piled up in memorv of the legendary Krnk, 
or Krakus, a Slavonic prince, who is said 
to have founded the city about 700, and 
to have given it its name. It is more 
probable, however, that the name is 
derived from the Slavonic tcrak , a raven. 
There are manufs. of cloth, leather, 
machinery, ngrie. implements, chemicals. 

! beer, tobacco, etc. C3. was the cap. of 
1 the kingdom of Poland from 1820 to 
j 1609, when Warsaw became the seat of 
| government, C. remaining t he coronation 
• city for n century and a half longer. Tho 
j third partition of Poland in 1795 assigned 
I ( '. to Austria. Prom 18()9 to 1815 It was 
! part, of the duchy of Warsaw, and during 
1815-46 was the cap. of the republic of C. 
This, forming the last, stronghold of Polish 
independence, comprised a ter. of 445 sq. 
in. After a rebellion It, was re-annexed 
to Austria in Dee. 1 8 16. During the First 
World War much fighting took place 
round O. in tho latter months of 1914. I n 
Sept, of that year there were indications 
that the Russians under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas would endeavour to enter Ger- 
many via Moravia, and the Central Powers 
made plans to counter this move. In 
their retreat before the Russian 4 steam- 
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roller’ both Gcr. and Austro-Hungarian containing many animal and plant re- 
troops in this region concentrated upon mains; (2) the ('hi lies ford hods, containing 
C. t the capture of which was essential to a mollnscan fauna; (3) the Norwich C., 
the Husain n plan of invading Germany, containing both marine and freshwater 
During the lost weeks of Nov*, the Hus- shells; (4) the Red <\, being a subcal- 
sians made persistent efforts to break the careens sand rich iu shells; (5) the White 

i iuo between Lodz and C., but failed, and or (’oralline O., being a cal cartoons mass 
It the latter place the Austrian forces with argillaceous bands containing Mol- 
gallantly held their own and foiled all lusca and liryozoa. The term C. is taken 
Russian onslaughts. In 1917 tli ere were from the local name for shelly sand, 
riots in t\, as in other important tns. of Crag and Tail, term applied to a peculiar 
the constituent countries of the dual formation of hills in which one side forms 
monarchy, organised l>v agitators against a steep and precipitous cliff, while the 
the oppression of subject, nationalities, other ‘ tails ’ away in a gentle slope. This 
On Kept. 1, 1939, (\, togethe r with many is flue to glacial action on rocks of varying 
other Polish cities, was bombed by the hardness, the harder rocks (generally 
( vers, simultaneously with their general igneous, such as dolerito or basalt) having 
nttarsk on Poland. (\ fell to t la; (Sers. on resisted denudation and so protecting the 
Kept. 9. 1939. It was the cap. of the so- softer rocks on the lee side. The ‘crag' 
called general gov., mid Frank U/.r.). the thus generally laces the direction from 
governor, later tried at Nuremberg, had which the iai came, while the ‘tail* faces 
his headquarter* in Wawel f Jostle. It was the directum in which it was advancing, 
recaptured by Russian troops on .Lin. The phenomenon is very prevalent in the 
J t- 10, 1945 (nr ft Fi vmTKUV Front; Hi sso- lowlands of Scotland and especially round 
t«i:nM v\ ( ' \mi* vKiNs ix Kkcoxh Would Edin burgh : the Castle Hock of Edinburgh 
W\n). Fp till the Ger invasion ('. re- and the Abbey Craig of Stirling are two 
n lained the great centre of Polish national of the most famous examples of this 
life. Mean temp »*> »he vear 45 7 F. : formation. 

winter. 29 J F. ; summer. »».»/> F. Mean Craig, Edward Gordon (/>. 1872), 

arm. rainfall, 24-8 in. Pop. 299.300. theatrical designer and actor, b. near Lon - 

Craddock, Charles Egbert, see Mrurnr.l-:, don. mmi of Ellen Terry (r/.r.) and Edward 
Maiu Noaillpm. Wiu. Godwin, architect and archaeologist 

Cradley, par. and in. Worcestershire, (1833-89). Educated at Brad ft eld Col- 
England, 3£ in. S. of Dudley, with coal- lege and Heidelberg Unlv., on leaving 
and iron-mines and mounts of iron and winch m 1bS9 he adopted the name of 
steel goods. Pop. 79 imi. Edward Gordon (’., legalised by deed-poll 

Cradling, term us'd in architecture to Jan. 24. 1893. He made his d6but under 
designate a slight framework of timber Sir llenrv Irving at the Lyceum as Arthur 
built under floors to form curved ceilings. St. Valerv in the Dead Heart , and in the 
Cradock, Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher ensuing ten years took part in various 
(1892-1912), Brit, sailor, lie commanded plays of Shakespeare and in Ravenswood, 
the cruiser squadron at the, battle ot The Mail , School for Scandal , etc., 

Ooronol (q.r.). Nov. 1, 1911, which was his best, roles being Biondello, Cassio, 
sunk by the Ger. squadron under A <lm. Pelmelno, and Charles Surface. His 
von Spec, C. going down m li is flagship powers as a designer and producer were 
the Monmouth. C. \vo> h. at llurtlorth in first shown iu the production of Purcell’s 
Yorkshire and entered the navy in 1 875. Dido amt Kim*'' in 1900, and soon after 
His first active service was in the IS84 this in Wthlehem. Sword and Satoj, The 
Egyptian campaign, and he was also in 1 1 in J*i A*/ /a/*? — in which ho made artistic 
1891 campaign in the Sudan. In the 1900 innovations in scenery and costume. 
China campaign lie commanded t lie Naval lighting and stage management — -and 
Brigade. His gallantry and fearlessness in 1905 he prepared designs for Eleonora 
were proverbial in the nav v. Promoted Duse for the production of Klckira. 
captain in 1900 and rear-admiral in 1910. Memorable productions by him include 
There is a momoiiul to Inin in York those, of Hamlet, at the Moscow Art 
Minster. He was a writer on naval Theatre in 1912. and of Ibsen’s The 
subjects. Prt tenders. at the State Theatre. Copen- 

Cradock, tn. and dist. in Tape Prov.. S. ha gen. m 1929. The designs used in the 
Africa, 59 tii. K.K.E. ot Midilellmrg. Alti- latter were pub. in 1930, entitled A Pro- 
ttido 2850 ft. The pop. of the dist. is duet um. (\ also illustrated an ed. of 
18,380, of whom 5990 arc white and lfnmtet. pub. by the Cranach Press, 
occupied in cattle raising. Pop. ot tn. Weimar, in 1930. In 1913 he founded a 
9550, of whom 3980 arc white. school for the art of the theatre at'Flor- 

Crafers, tn., S. Australia, 21 m. K.E. of cure. His ideas as a theatrical artist, as 
Adelaide; nearest station Mount. Lofty, described in n series of pamphlets and 
The dist. is famous for fruit growing, papers collected and pub. under the title 
•Pop. 2000. iht the Art oj the Theatre, have germinated, 

Crafton, bor. in Allegheny co., Penu- and. through lb inhardt. Jessncr, Stanls- 
sylvanift, U.S.A. Pop. 7500. lavsk\ , and tm Russian ballet, have 

Crag, term applied in geology to the spread throughout the world. The es- 
uppermost of the TertJar> st rata in Eng- senoe of his theories as a practical producer 
laud. It is a shelly sand occurring in E. is that the ‘art of the theatre is neither 
Anglia, being the only example of a Pllo- acting nor the play, it is not the scene nor 
cone stratum. The 0. strata consist of dance, but it consists of all the elements of 
thb following members, beginning with which these things are composed.’ and, ae a 
the uppermost: (l) The Forest Bed series, philosopher, lie wished the theatre to be 
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‘a place in which the entire bounty of life 
can be unfolded, and not only the external 
beauty of the world, but the inner beauty 
and meaning of life.’ The theatrical 
producers found it impossible to believe 
that he was anythin# more than a vague 
philosopher of an impossible theatre, but 
through his mother he had his chance in 
11103 to reveal his genius; and the beauty 
of his production of Tht I ’ikings and Murh 
Ado A bou nt Nothin (j won the admiration 
of 'Win. Hotlienstein and Count Kessler 
oven though, commercially, both were 
failures. Kessler wanted him to produce 
a play ut Weimar for the grand duke, but 
his revolutionary theories were, in bis own 
view, not likely to appeal to the actors 
there, and, instead, he went to the Lessing 
Theatre at Merlin and there produced 
Uoflfmannstahl’s version of Venice Pre- 
ferred. Berlin recognised his genius: his 
shadow’ y settings with their soai ing arches, 
their deceptive simplicity, and their perfect 
proportion filled Reindhardt amt Jessner 
with ideas for their work and made pos- 
sible the expressionism (g.v.) of the tier, 
theatre of the twenties and such Aims as 
The ('abimt of Dr. Cagliari. Exhibitions 
of GVs designs toured Germany and 
Austria, and from that time lus influence 
spread through central Europe. 

C. i" also celebrated as a wood-engraver, 
an art which he began to practise m 1893 
at the instance of \\ ni. Nicholson, the 
artist. Some of his woodcuts arc icpro- 
duccd in Woodcuts and some 1 1 ords (192-1 ), 
and many originals are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Books by C. include 
The Art of the Tht at ri (1905); On the Art 
of the Theatre (1011); Towards a Sew 
Theatre, (1913) (contains plates of designs 
for Shakespeare, Ibsen, and other di.mia* 
ttsts); The Theatre Advancing (1921); 
Scene (1923); Books and Theatres (1925); 
Henry Irving (19301; and Ellen Term and 
Her Secret Seif (1931 ). See K. Hose, (Jordon 
Craig and the Theatre , 1 931 . 

Craig, John (c. 1512 -1000), Scottish re- 
former, educated at St. Andrews and 
became a monk. lie was patronised by 
Cardinal Pole, and on his advice joined 
the Dominicans, becoming rector of their 
school at Bologna. He was converted to 
Protestantism by reading Calvin’s In- 
stitutes, and having made open confession 
waa tried by the Inquisition at Home and 
condemned to be burnt to death. The 
day before his execution, however. Pope 
Paul IV. d and the prison being broken 
open bv a mob, ho escaped and returned 
to Scotland about 1500, whore he became 
one of the most popular preachers of the 
recently estab. Reformation. In 1574 lie 
became minister of Aberdeen, in 1577 the 
colleague of John Knox at the par. church 
of Edinburgh, and in 1570 one of the 
chaplains of the household of James VI. 
In 1580 ho drew up the National Covenant, 
and later compiled part of the Second 
Book of Discipline, ami sev. treatises. 

Craig, Sir Thomas (1538-1008), Scottish 
jurist, ft. in .Edinburgh; studied at St. 
Andrews Univ. and in Paris. His great 
work, Jus FcudaJte, completed In 1003, 
but only pub. in 1655, is still consulted, 
and be also wrote a treatise proving the 


legality of James’s right to the Eng. 
throne. See his life by P. F. Tytler, 1 823. 

Craigavon of Stormont, Sir James Craig, 
first Viscount (1871-1940), Irish soldier 
and statesman, son of James Craig of 
Craigavon. Down, X. Ireland; educated 
at Merchiston School. Edinburgh. Captain 
in old Ho) »1 Irish Pities : served with Im- 
perial Yeomanry and Irish Horse in S. 
African war (1899-1902). II is election 
for Down (1906) to House of Commons 
at once placed him in the front rank of 
Ulster Unionists. When Sir Edward 
Carson assumed the leadership in Ulster, 
C. was his right-hand man in the fight lor 
Ulster’s integritv against Asquith’s Home 
Rule Bill, and when Carson went to the 
House of Lords (\ took up the vacant 
leadership. He joined Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Gov. in 1916 as treasurer of the household, 
hut resigned in 1918 when Carson re- 
signed Irom the -War Cabinet. He win 
pari. Kccictnry to the minister of pensions, 
1919-29. aud then pari, and Annncial 
secretary to 1 Do admiralty, 1920 -21. In 
June 1921 he resigned his Eng. ollice on 
becoming first- Prime Minister of N. Ire- 
land — still retaining, though never a\ ail- 
ing himself of. his seat, in the Brit. Hon-c 
of Commons, notwithstanding his peerage. 
Baronet, 1918. Viscount, 1927. The 
uncompromising champion of Ulster’s 
membership of the Brit. Commonwealth, 
lie presented an adamantine front to all 
the efforts of Mr. do Valera to induce him 
to sacrifice the border. His speeches had 
none of the flamboyant oratory once asso- 
ciated with Irish politics, but were plum, 
unequivocal statements of policy. Fre- 
quently criticised by left-wing publicists 
and others in the ffnited Kingdom, lie held 
on ins course utterly unmoved, cherishing 
no illusions on the score of Irish unitv. 

Craigie, Pearl Mary Teresa, see Honufs, 
John Ouvkh. 

Craik, Mrs. (Dinah Marla Mulock) ( 1826 - 
1887), best known as the author of John 
Halifax. Gentleman, was ft. at Stoke-upon- 
Trcnt. tfho settled in London at twenty 
to write for the support of an invalid 
mother and two young brothers. Her 
first novel, The Ogilries (1849), was fol- 
lowed by Olive (1850); The Head of the 
Family (1851); and Agatha r s Husband. 
(1853). John Halifax , Cent Ionian (1856) 
met with an immense success not only in 
England, but, through trans., in France, 
Germany. Italy, Greece, and Russia. 
A pension of fcOO a year awarded to her 
she placed at the service of poor authors. 
Among her other work® are A Woman* s 
Thoughts about Women (1858); Thirty 
Years. Poems. New ami Old (1881); 
Concerning Men and Other Papers (1888). 
See Louisa Farr, The Author of ‘ John 
Halifax , Gentleman*: d Memoir. 1898; 
and A. L. ltoade. The Mellards anddheir 
Descendants, 1915. 

Crail, the Caryll of the ninth century, 
auet. seaport tn. of Scotland, in Fiteshlrc, 
9 m. S.E. of St. Andrews. Its Ashing 
industry has greatly declined, but it is 
now an attractive little summer resort 
with some interesting historical associa- 
tions. Here John Knox preached his 
‘Idolatrous sermon,* Juno 9, 1559. 
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Crailsheim (Krailsheim), Ln. ot Wiirt- 
tomborg, Germany, on the Jiigst. 13 m. N. 
of Ellwangen. Interesting architecture; 
t anni ng and weav ing i ndn st ries . 1 »o p . 6 400 . 

Craiova (Krajova), chief tn. ot Judetz 
Dolj, Rumania, 120 m. \V. ol Bucharest, 
with many manufs., including (in 19t0) 
belting, candloH, soap, conserves, terra 
< ottn. There are also flour mills. There 
are many churches and synagogues. 1 1 is 
the centre of the \ery fertile Oltenia di.st. 
3*011.05,000. 

Crake, member of the family of the 
Rallidai (Rails), order of the (Imiformos. 
Tho best known Brit. C. is the corn-C. 
whose cry may he heard all o\er the 
country in the early summer. They are 
*hort-l>illcd, thiek-bodied birds. The 
» clour is reddish -brown, lighter below, 
with dark brown streaks on the feathers 
iibo\e. The corn-C 1 . is becoming rater in 
England every year. 

Cram, Ralph Adams (b. 1S(>:{). Anier. 
architect and author, /». at Hampton Falls, 
New Hampshire. Educated at \ugusta 
(Maine) and West ford (Masviehusetts) 
Aeademie-H, and Exeter (New Hampshire) 
High School. l‘r,.c^ising architect since 
1889, when he opened an otliec in Boston 
A s senior partner of Hoodlum X 

Ferguson, he helped to design many 
notable buildings, e.ij. Graduate College 
and Cleveland Tower, Princeton I'nn . ; the 
cathedrals of St. Allmn. Toronto, and 
St. Paul, Detroit. Ho was imulo eon- 
suiting architect tor the great New York 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine — being 
mi enthusiast for and an authority on 
Gothic. Among his hooks are The Huined 
Ahbci/s of (treat 1 Britain (1900): The Cathie 
Quest 1 1 00 7 ) ; The S ubstanre of Cofhie 
dim;, Lowell lectures); It ailed Taints 
1 1 tH S) ) ; and Towards the Cr< at l *< arc ( 1 922 >. 

Crambe Maritima, or Sea-kail, specie* 
of Cruel ferai found on Brit., coasts and 
cultivated in gardens for its delicate, 
tender shoots. The plant, is glaucous and 
spreading, with broad, toothed, sinuated. 
fleshy leaves coated with wax. and dense 
corymbs of large white flowers. 

Crambus (Gk. parched), genus 

of insects in the pyralid family ('rum bidvr, 
the \ oncers, or grass-moths, is well repre- 
sented in Britain. The species are small 
un«l inconspicuous, and are to ho found in 
grassy places. 

Cramer, Gabriel (170 1-52). Sw iss mathe- 
matician, b. at. Geneva. Fnlil 1721 he 
held the chair of mathematics in the univ. 
of (ieneva jointly with Calemlrini. He 
wrote Introduction (i Tanalftsc des Hanes 
eourbes alffibriqucs, and ed. the works of 
Johann Bernoulli! and the ( onnnercicuvi 
epistolicum of Leibnitz and Bernouilli. 

Cramer, Johann Baptist (1771-1858), 
Her. pianist, one of a family of musicians, 
tho most famous of the three sons of 
Wilhelm C. (1745-99), himself a musician 
settled in London. His compositions ure 
no longer valued, but his Hundred Daily 
hU'erchic# 1ms become classic and is still 
reprinted. He founded the music pub- 
lishing firm which bears his name. 

Cramlington, tn. of Northumberland, 
England, 8 m. N.N.E. of Newcastle; coal- 
mining industry. Pop. 8500. 


Cramp, spasmodic, painful, and sus- 
tained contraction of a muscle or group of 
muscles. It may affect a limb, or internal 
muscles, when the sensation is particularly 
discomforting. There is often no observ- 
able cause, though cold, fatigue, or a 
constrained position may bring on painful 
cramping. Tho muscles most often 
affected arc those of tho calf and tho back 
of the thigh, and persons of gouty ten- 
dencies are specially liable. The muscles 
suddenly bunch themselves into a hard 
knot., and are best made to relax by 
rubbing or stretching; when the calf is 
cramped, tor instance, the foot should be 
bent upwards with the hand as tar as 
possible. 

I lathers* cramp is obscure in its nature. 
Many bathers know the sudden cramping 
ol the limbs due to fatigue or too long 
immersion in cold water, hut the affection 
which suddenly renders helpless the most 
capable swimmer must bo more severe 
than that, ln all probability the respira- 
tory centres are affected, causing a painful 
ami spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
actuating the walls of the lungs. In 
most instances the lungs appear to be 
immediately flooded with water, and the 
swimmer sinks Hike a stone.’ 

Writers* cramp , tcleqraphists ’ cramp , etc.* 
arc conditions following on tho continual 
use of a set. ol muscles in a particular way. 
The diseases are gradual iu their onset, 
beginning with a slight disturbance in the 
usual movements and proceeding to total 
helplessness in t’ ose movements, although 
tho same muscles may bo used quite 
comfortably in another way. Massage is 
said to have beneficial effects in some 
instances, but the cause probably lies in 
tho nervous centres, and prolonged rest 
is usually necessary to effect a cure. 

( ’. is symptomatic of many diseases. 
Cholera produces C. of the lower extremi- 
ties, arsenical poisoning is accompanied by 
painful contractions, colic brings on 
internal (’s., and the disturbance of tho 
relative positions of organs in p*vgnancy 
produces characteristic C’s. 

Cramp. Crampern, term applied to a 
metal liar used in masoury. Usually 
composed of irou, the bar is Dent at both 
ends and let into the upper surface of two 
pieces of stone which have been joined 
together by their perpendicular faces. 
Copper is the most durable materiul for 
the purpose. 

Cramp Rings, rings worn to ward off 
attacks of cramp. From tho eleventh 
century |o the time of Queen Mary rings 
blessed by the sovereign on Hood Friday, 
and made of the gold and silver coins 
offered b> him on that festival, were sup- 
posed to possess tho power of curing 
cramp, scrofula or ‘the king's evil,’ and 
epilepsy. 

Crampton. Thomas Russell (181G-S8), 
railway engine ?, 6 . at Broadstairs. He 
invented the locomotive which bears his 
name and which for forty years was used 
by tho N. of France railway for its express 
trains. He invented also a rotary dust- 
fuel furnace, brick-making machinery, 
etc., and an automatic hydraulic tunnel- 
boring machine which aroused great 
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interest in connect ion with the Channel 
tunnel project. C. laid the first successful 
submarine cable between Dover and 
Calais in 1851. 

Cran, in .Scotland, a measure of herring, 
311st taken from the net, that will till a 
barrel; equal to 37 k imperial gallons or 
about 730 herrings. 

Cranach, or Kranach, Lucas (14 7 
1333), called the Klder. Gcj. painter and 
engraver, l>. at Oronaeh, near Bumberg, 
Havana, his family namo being Sunder. 
For nearly fifty years after this ho worked 
at the electoral palace at Wittenberg. 
Jn 150> Frederick the Wise granted him 
the crest of a winged serpent, with which 
all his prin. pictures are marked. He was 
an intimate triend ot Melanchtlum and 
Luther, painting portraits ot both, and 
being a witness to. and one of the oon- 
nivers at., the. latter’s nuirnago to Cather- 
ine Hora. He was twice burgomaster of 
Wittenberg, and d. at Weimar, llis 
style 'seems to have been formed by 
Matthew Crunevvald, and ins work is more 
admirable for invention than execution. 
Among his best, works are * Christ on the 
Cross/ being the altar-piece at Weimar, 
and ‘The ITeachmg ot John the Baptist/ 
His engravings, both on wood and copper, 
are excellent but very rare, llis works 
are numerous, and may be seen at Weimar, 
Prague, Leipzig. Solineeberg, (Jotha, 
Munich, and Berlin. Srr his Life ami 
Works by Heller (Nuremberg), 1H31. 

Cranach, or Kranach, Lucas (1313 M>). 
called the Younger, tier, painter, son ot 
Lucas C. the Klder. The son was his 
father's devoted helper and collaborator, 
and it is often diihcult to decide whether 
a picture i** the work of the elder or ot the 
younger C., so much do their separate 
paint mgs resemble each other in *4.% le. ot< . 
Some of his pictures arc* m Wittenberg and 
others in Dresden, Munich, and Berlin. 
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Cranberry* species of Varrinium. belongs 
to the Ericaceae and is a member of tin- 
same genus as tho black berry (r/.e.) and 
puckte berry. The Bnt. C. is" found wild 
abundantly in the fens of Norfolk. 
Lincolnshire, and many other parts of 
England, and it occurs frequently in the 
highlands of Scotland. The fruit is ft 
round, sharp, rod berry which makes 
excellent tarts and preserves, and it is 


1 often stewed with apples to give them a 
j pleasant colour. 

| Cranborne, par. of Dorset, sliire, England, 
1 ‘20 m. N.E. of Dorchester anti 10 m. N. of 
t Wunborne in the woodland tract known 
| as C. (’base. Bondi* ea is believed to have 
l tought the Homs. here. Its many 
I antiquities include a hunting residence 
j of King John. Pop. 800. 

| Cranbrook, little mrkt. tn. ant l par. 

I pleasantly situated in tho weald ot Kent, 

I England. It has a large trade in imps and 
[ malt. From the fourteenth century to 
! the seventeent h it, was a busy scat of 
the broadcloth munuf.. introduced there 
by the Flemings. St. Dunstan's Church 
contain-* a celebrated baptistery. C. 
School was founded about 1320 bv Jolm 
Bluherv , and received a rova.1 charter in 
1374. Pop. 4000. 

Crandall, Prudence (1803-00). Amei. 
school teacher, b. at llopkintnn, Bliode 
Is.; her parents were Quakers; she estab. 
at Canterbury, Connecticut, a private 
academy ior girls, where she lost her w Into 
patrons* by admitting a coloured child. 
She then opened, on advice of \V. L. 
(ramson, a school for ‘young ladies and 
little misses ol colour/ in connection with 
which slie wus subjected not onlv to social 
persecution, but also to prosecution under 
special enactment of the state legislature 
-m\ the Black Law of May 24, IS3J. 

; She refused to obey this law, and was 
! imprisoned sev. months In 1831 her 
1 house was attacked mid partially de- 
| stroved. She gave up her project, and 
! married the Bov Calvin Hindoo, after 
J which she lived in New York. Illinois, and 
1 Kansas. 

1 Crane, Stephen* (1871-11)00). Arner. 
j writer, h. at Newark, New Jersev. I .S \. 
j Fourteenth elnld of a Methodi-t preaelier, 
i he studied for some time at Syracuse 
j Cniv. ami then entered newspaper work. 
IDs first hook, a harshly realistic novel, 
Masjt/ir: a Uirl of the Strata (181M), did 
not attract much attention, but. in 1803 
1 appeared his masterpiece The Led Itadt/H 
of I'onratie. a graphic picture ot war. tho 
i **eenes taking place iluiing the Amor. 
■Civil war. Later he was a war corro- 
’ spondent in the ( Jreeo-TurkMi war and in 
; America*-- war with Spain. Previously lie 
. hail been on a. filibustering expedition to 
Cuba. The ship oil which he was a 
i passenger was wrecked. The exposure 
permanent lv olVeetcd hi- health and 
; eventually brought about bis early death. 

but it also gave him the Inspiration for 
i one of the finest short pieces in Amor. 

: literature — The Often Iff tot (1897). O. 
wa,s also the precursor of the froo-ver.se 
-eliool, which hi alter Jrours was to he 
liindo celebrated by tint* Inmglsts. Ho 
pointed the wav in hrfs two vrds. of 
verso The Hlack Jtidrrn „( 1895) and lF«r 
mi Kind (1899). Caine- to England in 
failing health and became a elosi* friend of 
Joseph Conrad. He d. of consumption at 
Badenweilor in the Black Forest. See 
life by T. Beer, 1923, 1936. 

Crane, Walter (1840-1915), Kng. artist 
well known as a painter, designer, book 
illustrator, writer, and lecturer. He wa# 
b. in Liverpool, son of Thomas C\. an 
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artist from whom lie received his first 
lessons in painting. His illustrated 
children’s books are masterpieces and 
include Baby’s Bouquet, Pan-pipes, 
Grimm’s Household Stories, Spenser’s 
Faerie Queens , Illustrations to Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, etc,. He owed his repu- 
tation us a painter chiefly to liis water- 
colour paintings, though he worked in 
oils too. Among his easel pictures are 
‘The Bridge of Life/ ‘The Chariot of the 
Hours/ ‘La Bello Dame Sans Mem/ 
‘ A Masque of the Four .Seasons/ ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound/ etc. His pictures are 
generally allegorical in subject and are 
characterised by minuteness of decoration; 
the pre-Haphaelite influence predomin- 
ates. A number of private homes and 
public buildings contain decorative work 
— modelling, Inezes, panels, and mosaics 
— by him, and some ot Ins designs for 
tapestries are in the S. Kensington 
Museum. He, jointly with Wm. Morris, 
brought about the revival of the decora- 
tive arts and crafts in England ; he was 
the lirst president of the Arts and Crufts 
Society, which he helped to found m 
1888. Ho wrote, among other works, 
The Bases of Design, \ ,* ; Bine and Form 

(1900); Ideals in Ail (1005); and an 
autobiography. An Artist's Reminiscences 
(1007). See P. G. Konody, The Art of 
Walter Crane , 1902. 

Crane, machino for raising, lowering, or 
placing in position heavy bodies. From 
early times sueh appliances have been in 
use, hut of simple construction actuated 
by manual or animal power. Wil h public 
works ot magnitude better machines came 
into being, first actuated bv hunt! power 
otiIv. later bv steam, hydraulic power, or 
elect rinty. 

Derrick cranes have an upright, member 
pivoted at the ends, the top being main- 
tained in position bv two raking members 
anchored at their lower ends. From the 
loot of the derrick slopes a raking |ib, 
guved at its upper end to the derrick top, 
suitable crab and lilting tackle being 
provided. 

Portable cranes are jib Cs. mounted upon 
a carriage, running upon rads. The jib 
is tied back to the upper part or a frame 
turning horizontally upon a pivot. The 
rear oud of the frame is carried back to 
support the crab gear, winch, with 
supplementary weights, balances, in 
whole or in part, the load to he lifted. 
Steam power is also used to operate such 
C.s., a vertical boiler and engine, with the 
necessary gear and winding drum, being 
substituted for the crab. Jib t’s. are also 
mounted on specially constructed motor 
vehicles. 

Gantry cranes constat of girders mounted 
on end wheels, carrying a crab, and are 
able to lift and transfer loads to the limit 
of the gantry run. The crab is made also 
to travel along its girders, giving a double 
motion. 

Goliath cranes hove power appliances 
for liftiug, mounted and running upon 
glrdors with rigidly framed legs at either 
end supported by wheels resting upon 
rails, along which the whole machine mav 
move. They are used in iko shifting and 


setting of heavy blocks in harbour work, 
or other heavy operations. 

Titan crannies used for similar purposes 
have horizontal girders, capable of 
swivelling upon a turntable which is 
mounted at the top of a travelling sub- 
structure. At one end of the double 
girder is the power plant. By an in- 
genious arrangement, the load can be 
moved along while hanging from the arm 
of the Titan, remaining at the same level, 
rising, or tailing as desired. 

Hammer-headed \ cranes are similar to 
Titans, but work on a fixed tower. 

Hydraulic cranes, largely usod about 
docks, are simple machines oiiorated by 
water pressure through the medium, of a 
ram having pulleys, served with a chain or 
rope passing over the head of a projecting 
jib, which may las swan-necked in form. 
See \V. H. Atherton, Hoisting Machinery, 
1940. 

Crane, member of the family of the 
Gruidie, order Gruiformes, superficially 
resembling the heron, with which It is 
commonly confused, and which in Scot- 
land is usually called the C. The C&. are 
tall birds with long legs aud necks, the 
head being either naked or tufted. Their 
wings are short aud powerful, the feet 
unwobbed. They are the largest of fcho 
wading birds, and are found in most parts 
of tiie world except Malaysia. The hind 
foe is greatly elevated, and has a sharp 
claw. Noteworthy among this species is 
the N. Airier, whooping G. whose breeding 
places have for long been a mystery. 
Hoeenf discoupies of the birds in Sas- 
katchewan mav enable steps to be taken 
for their protection, and to save them from 
rapid extinction. The European G. is 
now onlv known in England as a migrant, 
passing to the N . to breed. 

Crane-fly, or Daddy-long-legs, x>opular 
names given to members of the Tipulidte, 
a family of dipterous insects containing 
over 1000 species world -wide in distribu- 
tion. The sip i» ! flounce of the t-ng and 
fragile legs is unkuown. but their presence 
has gi\en the owners their nit kuanies. 
The larva* are aquatic aud terrestrial ; the 
latter grubs are often called leather- 
jackets, and are destructive t< the roots of 
crops. The abdomen of the female insect 
terminates in a long ovipositor. 

Cranganore, see KonUXGALUR. 

Crangon, genus of deeax>od crustaceans, 
belongs to the family Crangonidoe. C. 
culqans is a very well-known species, os 
it i* t he common shrimp found on our 

shores 

Craniata, term applied in various ways 
to men fliers of the animal kingdom, but in 
its widest and most usual sense it is 
synoin mens with the Vertehrata (q. i\). 

Craniometry, rules for mo&suring the 
era mum in order to fix the facial angle 
and to provide a basis for the comparison 
and classiflcftU n of the skulls of different 
individual* a» - different races. The 
various linear measurements used are 
made between localised points on the 
surface. 

Craniotabes, atrophy of Hie skull 
occurring in infancy, resulting from 
syphilis, rickets, or marasmus. 
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Cranium, see Sktit.l. 

Crank, in mechanics n device con- 
sisting of C. arm and C. i»in by means of 
which rectilinear reciprocating motion is 
changed into rotary motion. The handle 
of a grindstone is an example of n single 
C. f while the C. of a wheel changes the 
rectilinear motion of a piston-rod. The 
bell C. merely changes the direction of 
i-cctilinear motion. 

Cranleigh, vil. of Surrey, England, 8 m. 
S.E. of Guildford. Here is a public school. 
Pop. 4000. 

Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, b. of a good family 
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at Aslacton in Nottinghamshire. After 
being educated under a tutor remarkable, 
even in those days, for sternness, he was 
sent in 1503 to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow. Ho remained 
as divinity prof, at this college until 15*28. 
The ‘sweating sickness* was then raging 
throughout the co., to avoid which C. re- 
moved to Waltham with two of his pupils. 
Here he met Fox and Gardiner, to whom, 
in conversation on the question of Henry 
VIII. *s divorce from Catherine, he made 
the remark which was the cause of all his 
after promotion. II is suggestion was 
that Henry should have recourse to the 
canonists and univs. rather than to the 
pope. Henry immediately commanded 
him to write « treatise on the subject, and 
to be prepared to support his position. 
In 1530 C. was sent on an embassy to 
Home, and two years later to Germany. 
The pope made him grand penitentiary of 
England, and on ids Ger. embassy ho 
married the niece of the reformer Osian- 
der, an uncanonical but not illegal pro- 
ceeding, though ho was already high in 


the Church. Ho was summoned back to 
England on the death of Warham to fill 
the vacant archiepiseopal throne, ami, 
preceded by his wife, he camo reluctantly 
to be consecrated on March 30, 1533. 
Henry hnd succeeded in his choice of a 
pliable minister. In May C. pronounced 
tho king’s marriage with Catherine to bo 
void ab initio , and that with Anne Holey n, 
secretly celebrated the Jan. bclore, to he 
valid. Three years later he annulled tho 
marriage with Anne in tho same fashion. 
In 1540 lie divorced him from Anno of 
Cleves, and next year ho was instrumental 
in securing Catherine Howard's con- 
demnation. Yet, although (Vs frailty 
led him into culpable compliance with tho 
king’s wishes, he was naturally kiml- 
henrtcd. lie opposed the Six Articles 
0 530), and did his best to save the lives 
of Fisher. More, and Anno. He had 
littlo to do with the dissolution ot the 
monasteries, though ho was < onnected 
with tho deaths of Frith, Lambert, and 
other heretics. (Vs chict work was in t he 
direction of the Eng. Reformation. From 
the beginning he had been zealous for tho 
Rible, and in 1538 it was ordered that a 
copy should 1)0 placed in every church. 
In 1515 he pub. his Litany, almost 
identical with the one at present in use, 
which shows his great merit as a master 
of proso. In 1548 camo his Catcrhismu. s, 
and in 1350 his Defence of the True and 
Cntholickc Doctrine of the Sacrament. a, 
powerful attack on transuhstan tuition. 
His influence in the compilation ot the 
Prayer Hook itself can hardly he over- 
estimated. On the accession of Mary, C. 
was brought to trial and deposed from his 
office of archbishop. Finally ho was 
persuaded to mMint,. Then at tho end 
courage came to him. and at the moment 
when he should publicly have proclaimed 
Ids recantation, lie restated his old 
position, and deplored his past cowardice. 
Courageously then on March *21, 155(5. he 
met Ins death at the stake, first burning 
the hand which had signed hi* recanta- 
tion. See J. Strype. Memorials of 
Thomas Cranmer. 1(51)4; \V. F. Hook. 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury , 
18(50-7(5; A. J. Mason, Thomas Cranmer , 
1808; C. II. Sim th, Cranmer and the 
Reformation under HUhcard I I., 10*2(5; and 
A. C. Deane, Life of Thomas Cranmer, 
10*27. 

Cranmere Pool, boggv pool on Dart- 
moor, Devonshire. England, about 7 in. 
from Chugford. It Is known as the 
loneliest place in England. 

Crannog (Celtic craim. a tree), modem 
name for the lake-dwellings or stockade 
is. formerly common in Scotland and 
Ireland. They consist of stockaded 
wooden huts built upon a floor of earth 
and flagstones, having for foundation a 
shallow or islet raised and strengthened 
by brufthwood, piles, and gravel. This 
modo of defence seems to have been 
peculiar to the Celtic races, but they bear 
no resemblance to the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland. No Cs. havo been found in 
England. 

Cransac, large com. of France in 
Aveyron, In the arron. of Viilofranolie, 
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JO in. distant. There arc mineral springs 
and coal-mines, l’op. 6300. 

Cranston, city of Providence co., 
TUiodo Is., U.S.A., with an area of 29 sq. 
m. It includes the cotton manufacturing 
vils. of G., Pontiac, und Natick. There 
is a state farm. Pop. 47,000. 

Cranwell, Lincolnshire, England, situ- 
ated 6 in. from Sleaford, became noted 
alter the First World War as the head- 
quarters of the R.A.F. command and the 
cadet college. It has also an cloetrical 
and wireless school ami an R.A.F. 
hospital. The college is run on parallel 
lines to Sandhurst, ami all candidates for 
entry must sit for the navy, army, and 
air force entrance examination held in 
June and Nov. of each year. Candidates 
must bo between the ages of 17$ and 194, 
and in physically lit condition. In 
addition to aviation they are taught 
engineering. The course extends over a. 
period of two years, and the cost is 
approximately £250; scholarships arc 
awarded, and the sons of service men are 
sometimes admitted for reduced fees. 
The college of aeronautics at C. is now 
kept for post-grad - -do instruction in 
aeronautical science a ml engineering. 

Craonne, small Fr. In., in the dept, of 
Aisne, 75 m. N.K. of Paris, and 10 m. 
P.W. of Loon. During the Fir-t World 
War it was the scene of much fighting 
during the Fr. offensive m April 1917. it 
boiug a key position to the famous road, 
the Ghemin das Dames. Here the tiers, 
were strongly posted with numerous 
machine guns, which bent oil every Fr. 
advance. Early in May, however, with 
-trong reinforcements the Fr. ruptured 
th<' position. 

Crape, thin transparent silk material, 
with an unglossed, rough, and wavy sur- 
face. It is manufactured In twisting the 
threads before weaving, without rcmo\ - 
mg the natural gum of the silk, and then 
('it her boiling or dressing with a viscous 
gummy solution, by which t.li • threads arc 
partially untwisted and the characteristic 
appearance obtained. It is usually dyed 
black and used for mourning dresses. The 
Fr. word for C\, erf pc, is mnallv used to 
denote C.-typo fabrics other than black 
mourning silk. Crfpe de Chine is a 
coloured or w f hite fabric made from raw 
silk; other fabrics used as dre*»s materials 
are crfpe georgette and crepe manteain. 

Craponne-sur-Arzon, tn. in the dept, of 
It auto -Loire, France. 19 m. X. of Le 
Pity, and 27 m. lrom St. Etienne. Pop. 
3000. 

Crashaw, Richard ( { J 612 19), Eng. 
poet and priost, h. in London, the son of 
\Vm. G., a learned divine and a strong 
upholder of Puritanism, lie was edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse and Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and became a fellow of 
Peterhouse in 1635. In 1613 ho left 
Cambridge, shortly after the beginning of 
the struggle between king and Parliament, 
and went to the Netherlands. It. is 
possible, although not certain, that ho 
returned to England and became a 
member of Oxford Univ. Jn 1644 ho 
was, in his absence, ejected from Cam- 
bridge Uuiv. by the Parliamentarians for 


refusing to accept the covenant, and 
deprived of his fellowship. At this time, 
or soon after, he was in France under the 
patronage of the exiled Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and was converted to Rom. 
Catholicism. In 1646 he gained, through 
the friendship of tho poet Cowley, the 
patronage of Cardinal Palotto, who 
found him a post at Romo. He was later, 
in 1649, appointed as canon to tho church 
of Our Lady of Loretto, and d. there on 
Aug. 2i of tlio same year. His prin. 
sacred poems were pub. in Steps to the 
Temple (1646), to which were added some 
secular poems under the title ‘Delights of 
tho Muses.* Later eds. (1648 and 1652) 
contained additional poems, and others 
have since been added from MS., while his 
earlier poems in Lat. and Gk. were pub. 
in 1634 under the title Kpigrammatum 
Saerorum Liber . C.’s poems are of the 
metaphysical school, and his best work 
places him in tho front rank of Eng. 
religious poets. A complete ed. of his 
poems, collated with all existing texts, 
was pub. in 1927. ed. by L. C. Martin. 
See Sir E. Gos.se, Seventeenth Century 
Studies. 1883; F. Thompson, (Collected 
Works (vol. lii. ), 1913; R. C. Wallerstein. 
Richard Crashaw : a Study in Style and 
Cortical Development, 1935 ; and A. Warren. 
Richard Crashaw, a Study in Baroque 
Sensibility . 1939. 

Crassulaceae, natural order of dicotyle- 
dons, consist of succulent plants, her- 
baceous or shrubby, ann. or perennial, 
which grow in iv t. dry, exposed places in 
tin* more temperate parts of the Old 
World. Snnperrirum contains the specie- 
S. tectorum, the house-leek. 

Crassus, Lucius Licinius (140-91 B.C.). 
Rom. orator, lie served as proconsul of 
Gaul, becoming famous both for wit aud 
uprightness. In 95 n.c. he was elected 
consul together with Quintus Scmvola, and 
the rigorous law they enacted, banishing 
all who had not tho full rights ot citizen- 
ship from Home, was one of the o iuses of 
the Social war. In 92, as cvM-or, he 
closed all the schools of tho rhetoricians. 
Cicero, in Pc Oratore, makes him his own 
mouth piece. 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius (c. 108-53 

it.e.h Rom. triumvir, general, and states- 
man. b. m Rome of a distinguished 
family, and early known for his great 
wealth, being surnamed ‘The Rioh.’ He 
w as forced to go into exile in Spain during 
the dictatorship of Marius and Cinna. but 
returned to p»in Sylla, who gave him a 
command in bis army. In 71 n.c. he was 
chosen printer, and while in this position 
took the command against Spartacus, the 
leader of the revolt of tho gladiators of 
Capua, in a battle near Rhcginm he 
completely- defeated the rebels, Spartacus 
aud a very largo number of his men being 
killed. On W* return he was rewarded 
with an ovatne. and had a laurel crown 
instead of the usual myrtle wreath. In 
70 he was elected consul together with 
Pompev, and used every means to gain 
popular favour, entertaining the whole 
populace nt n great, feast and distributing 
free corn. He narrowly escaped con- 
viction at this time of complicity in tho 
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Catiline conspiracy. A few years later 
he jo i Lied with Pompey and Cnwar to form 
the first triumvirate, which ruined tho 
power of tho senate, and of which ho 
proved himself an important member. In 
55 he and Pompey were again elected as 
consuls, and obtained command of tho 
army in Syria for five years, where he 
hoped to amass a large fortune. He 
determined to invade Parthia, and in 54 
crossed the Euphrates, but, after taking 
one tu., returned to winter in Svria. The 
next year he invaded Mesopotamia, and 
was defeated with great loss by tho Par- 
thian general JSurenas at Carrluv. His 
troops mutinied and compelled him to 
meet Sure mis in a conference, at which he 
was treacherously killed. He was famous 
for his avarice, industry, and love of 
speculation, and was a large slave-dealer. 

Crataegus, genus of ltosaceae, consisting 
of about 100 hardy trees and bushes, the 
different species of which are cultivated 
for the sake of their ornamental appear- 
ance. C. oxyacantha is the hawthorn or 
may, of which C. tnonoijyna, the white 
thorn, is a variety; both are common to 
Britain. 

Cratseva, genus of tropical plants. C. 
fjynandra, the garlic pear, is an evil- 
smelling native of bushy places and 
thickets near the seaside in Jamaica; C. 
input , tho tapia or common garlic pear, is 
a tree about 20 ft. high, and the fruit 
conveys the odour of garlic to animals 
feeding cm it; V. mannelns. the bilvu or 
muhura, is a small tree with a nutiitious 
and aperient fruit of delicious taste. 

Crater, see under Volcanoes. 

Crater, constellation of the S. hemi- 
sphere below Hydra ahd just above Leo. 
None of its three chief stars is of great 
magnitude. 

Craterus (d. 321 n.c\), trusted general, 
friend, and the mentor of Alexander the 
Great. C. did not fear to rebuke Alex- 
ander for his faults nor to lay before him 
tho complaints of his soldiers, lie com- 
manded the cavalry during the expedition 
to India and led tho veteran army back to 
Macedonia. Alexander appointed him 
to succeed Antipater, whose daughter he 
married, as regent of Macedonia, but on 
Alexander’s death in 323 C. and Antipater 
together governed Macedonia, Greece, and 
Illyria. He helped to defeat the Gk^. in 
the Samian war, and was killed In combat 
with Eumenes, his old companion in arms 
In Antipater’s war with Perdiccas in 
Cappadocia. 

Crates (d. 424 n.c.), Gk. comedian of 
Athens. Hifc Work marks an epoch in the 
development of the Attic comedy; he 
abandoned political allusion and tho 
lampooning of individuals and wrote 
comedies of a more general character. 

Crathie, par. in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
among the Grampian Mis. In it is 
Balmoral Castle, the highland royal 
residence, 

Cratinus (r. 519-422 «,r.). Gk. comic 
poet, probably b. at Athens, the son of 
Callimcdes. Be was a writer of the old 
comedy and the rival of Aristophanes, over 
whom he gained sev. victories, and 
through whom our knowledge of O. is 


mostly gained. He scorns not to have 
begun writing till late in life, and to have 
lived to a very advanced age. He is 
credited with various improvements in the 
arrangement of the chorus and of Gk. 
comedy generally, and is said to have been 
the first to mako comedy an instrument 
of personal satire. He himself used it as a 
vehicle for audacious sarcasm, frequently 
directed against Pericles. Tho names of 
forty comedies by him have come down to 
us, of which nine appear to have gained 
prizes. Among these the chief is The 
Wine h I ask. which in 423 gained the first 
prize, the C 'on mis of Ameipsias coming 
second, and the Clouds of Aristophanes 
third. 
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Cratippus, Peripatetic philosopher of 
Mitvlcno in the first century n.c., ehicfiv 
known through allusions in the works of 
Cicero, his pupil and friend. Plutarch 
says that he conversed with Poinpev on 
his retreat from Phorsalia. About 18 n.c. 
ho opened a school of philosophy at 
Athens, which was attended by Marcus, 
tho son of Cicero, and by M. Brutus. 

Crau, La, originally a stony and partially 
sterile desert in the dept, of Bouclies-du- 
lthftne, France, but developed in recent 
years into a prospering agric. (list., 
specialising in early vegetables. It forms 
part of the alluvial and malarial delta 
of the R. Rhftne, and is traversed by the 
Crapnniio Canal. 

Craven, Pauline (1820-91), daughter of 
Coni to Auguste Marie do Ferronays and 
wife of Augustus C. f diplomatist. Her 
IWcit d’une see nr (trans. as A Sister's 
Story , 1808) is the story * told with great 
charm, of the sorrows of her family while 
iu Rome and Naples. The book, which 
was crowned by the Academic Francaise, 
made so great an impression in France 
and in England that nine ods. wore pub. 
in a few months. Her other ivories Include 
Le Travail d’une Arne (1877); La Jet tv esse 
de Fanny Kemble (1880); and Kliane 
(1882); and Lucia (1886). 

Crawfish, or Crayfish, name given to 
sev. species of decapod crustaceans which 
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arc very closely allied to the lobsters. 
All are froHh -water animals, and the only 
marine crustacean to which the term is 
ever applied Is A e/jhrops A nr regie us, the 
Norwegian lobster, which is not a true C„ 
but a lobster. (V ure nocturnal in habit, 
omnivorous in diet, and they undergo a 
series of moults beiore the perfect creature 
is formed. C. may be lound in the rlvs. 
and streams of England, especially in 
limestone dints. They make small bur- 
rows in the banks where they remain 
during the daytime, away irom the light. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earls of, title 
of the Scottish family of Limlsav. The 
first of this name to settle in Scotland 
seems to have been Walter de Lindsay, an 
Anglo-Norman baron of the reign of 
David I- Becoming rapidly influential, 
ami spreading from their original homes 
at Ercildoun, Roxburghshire, and Craw- 
ford in Clydesdale, to Haddington, For- 
tar, Fife, etc., the Limlsavs figured con- 
spicuously m the. lust of Scotland. Their 
name occurs frequently in the accounts of 
the feuds between flic Scottish nobles: I lie 
doings of ‘the Lindsays light, and gay’ nro 
commemorated in Hi* ballad ot the battle 
of Otter bourn, mid l<io>ssart riders to the 
adventures of Sir John Undsay in the 
same battle. Another renowned member 
ot the family was Sir J far id Lindsay of 
OJouesk, who was created carl of Craw- 
ford in Lilt 7. He married Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert TL, and is 
the hero of the celebrated tournament 
against Lord Welles described in Wyn- 
tomi's CronykilL This redoubtable and 
gallant, warrior helped to his feet his 
vanquished opponent, whom he was at 
liberty to slnv. and presented him to the 
queen. David, the third earl, was killed 
lighting on the side of the Douglases 
against the king in 1414. Alexander ( d . 
UJ4). the fourth earl, was famed for his 
violent and ferocious ehuracter, in con- 
sequence of which ho was surnamed the 
Tiger Earl: he was also known as Earl 
Beardie. He became hereditary sheriff 
of Aberdeen, a dignity of which he was 
afterwards deprived by James TL; and 
his estates wore forfeited for ail attempt, 
in concert with fit her Scottish nobles, to 
dethrone the king. After a long defiance 
he at last made submission to James who, 
to satisfy his oath to ‘make the liiglie-st 
stono of his (Lindsay’s) castle at Fiu- 
haven the lowest,’ threw a loose stone 
from one of t-he battlements. David , the 
fifth earl, became very powerful and was 
created duke Montrose in 1 188 for his 
support of James ITI. against the re- 
bellious barons. The title of duke had 
never before been conferred upon a Scot 
not of royal birth. Ho was besides 
hereditary sheriff of Angus, keener of Ber- 
wick, liigli admiral, master of the house- 
hold, lord chamberlain, joint high 
justiciary, and was employed on impor- 
tant embassies to England. Wounded 
and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Hauehieburn, he was in the next reign 
deprived of all his offices for Ids loyalty to 
James III., but ultimately pardoned. 

. Alexander, the ninth earl, won by his 
crimes and misdeeds the title of the 


Wicked Master of Crawford, and forfeited 
his title which passed to David Lindsay 
of Edzell. but David dying without issue, 
the son of the wicked carl succeeded to 
the title in 1558. In the Reformation 
struggles the elder branch of the Lindsays 
took the (Ait hohe side, and their impli- 
cation in these contests and as royalists 
in the great civil wars of Mary and James 
VI. brought about their ruin and the 
succession to the earldom of the Byres 
branch of the family. John, sixth Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres, was a Protestant 
and a name of iron character, who helped 
to compel Mnrv to resign her crown. His 
grandson John was high treasurer of 
Scotland, and hib greut -gram Ison William 
w as president of the Parliament after the 
revolution ot 1(>SS. and leader of the 
party who overthrew the episcopacy. 
The fourteenth, littcenth, and sixteenth 
earls were brothers; (leorgc was assassin- 
ated as colonel m a Dutch regiment, 
Alexander d. insane, and the royalist 
soldier, Lndorie. d . in exile. John, tlio 
twentieth earl, was educated at a military 
academy near Paris and served with the 
imperial army under Prince Eugene, then 
in Russia and Turkev. In 1717 he was 
appointed to the command of the Scots 
Ureys, became lieutenant-general, and 
fought with distinction at Dettiugen and 
Fontenoy. He was much beloved for his 
braverv, generosity, and amiability. On 
his death his cousin < /surge became earl. 

The earldom reverted to the earls of 
Balcarres on tec death (1808) of the 
tw enty-seeond earl. The title was not as- 
sumed by them, however, until 1848, when 
James, the seventh earl of Balcarres, 
estub. his claim to it before the House of 
Lords. The earls of Balcarres descended 
from tho ninth earl of Crawford, Sir David 
Lindsav. Lady Aline Lindsay, author of 
A uli l Robin Cray, was a member of this 
house. . 1 (rxandcr William Crawford Lind- 
say. twenty-tlfth carl of Crawford and 
eighth earl ot Balcarres (1812 MO. was 
well known us a writer on religious art 
and on philosophy , etc. His pun. works 
include Lives of the Lindsays (1840. 18. r >8); 
Droffrt ssion and Antagonism (1816); 
Skctrhes of the History of On nstian Art 
(1817): On the. Knylish Hexameter (1862): 
and Etrusvan Inscriptions Analysed (1872). 
11c was a Do the founder of a magnificent, 
private library at Haigli Hall, Lanark- 
shire, in which the literatures of all nations 
were represented. He d. in Floreuce, 
and was buried in tho family vault at 
Duneoht, from which his body was 
mysteriously removed, to ho found again 
in 1882 in a wood not far away from the 
mausoleum. Ho was suc<x»ded by James 
Ludovic. his son, who became twenty- 
sixth earl. His son, David Alexander 
Edward Lindsay (1871-1040), succeeded 
to the title in DLL He was a trustee of 
the National * allery, the National Por- 
trait Callery, and the Brit. Museum, nnd 
was for many years Unionist W hip in the 
House of Commons, where ho sat for 
Chorloy div., 1895-1913; was president of 
the board of agriculture and fisheries, 
1918; lord privy seal, 1916-19; chancellor 
of tho duchy of Lancaster, 1919-21; first 
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commissioner of works, 1921 : minister of 
transport (in Cabinet), 11)2*2. His son. 
Robert Alexander Lindsay (b. 1900) is also 
u trustee of the Brit. Museum and National 
Hallery, anil is, besides, chairman of 
the Royal Fine Art Commission (since 
1943). 

Crawford, Francis Marion (1851-1909). 
Aiuer. novelist, son of Thomas the 
sculptor, and nephew of the Hen. Mm ion 
who took part in the Amor. War of In- 
dependence. He was b. at Bagm-di- 
Luccu in Tusennv. and spent the first 
eleven years of Ins life in Rome. He was 
educated at Concord, New Hampshire, 
at Trinity College. Camhiidge, at Karls- 
ruhe, and Heidelberg. Returning to 
Rome at the age ot twenty-two he studied 
the Oriental languages, and in 1873 under- 
took press work at Allahabad in con- 
nection with the Indian Ilerald. Falling 
ill, he went to live m New York with bis 
uncle, Samuel Ward, who was to become 
the hero of the ua\ el. Dr. ('laud ins. 
Later he travelled in America and Turkey. 
His tlrs t novel, Mr. J soars, appeared in 
1882, arid following it (among others) 
came l)r. Claudius (1883); A Human 
Shaft r ami An American Politician (1SS1); 
Zontastcr (1885): Saraciucsca and Mar- 
zw*s Crucifix (1887); H ith the Immortals 
(1888); Sant ’ llario (1889); The Ralstons 
< 1 894) ; Casa Braccio (1895); A Base of 
Vesterday (1897), et«\ He wrote also a 
play. Francesca da Bimini , produced in 
Paris in 1992. and a historical work. Are 
lloma Immoiiatis (1898). Minion C. 
joined the Horn. Catholic Church. lie 
d. at Sorrento. 

Crawford, Robert (1700 -33), Scottish 
poet, celebrated ns the author of The Bush 
aboon Traquair , Tircrdsidr , and other 
songs. He contributed lyrics to Allan 
Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany. Burns 
speaks admiringly of some of his work. 
He was the son of Patrick C\, an Edin- 
burgh merchant, and was drowned re- 
turning from Frame. Many of his songs 
are pub. in the Orpheus Calcdonis. 

Crawford, Thomas (1813-57), Amor, 
sculptor, b. in New York city, fn 1834 
he settled in Rome and studied under 
Thorwaldsen. Ho ostab. his reputation 
by a statue of Orpheus for Boston in 1839. 
He executed also statues of Washington 
and Beethoven; a figure of Liberty; a 
bas-relief, ‘The Progress of American 
Civilisation,’ etc. lie became blind m 
1864, and d. in London. See L. Taft, 
The History of American Sculpture , 1924. 

Crawfordsville, eo. seat of Montgomery 
co., Indiana, U.S.A.. situated on Sugar 
Creek and on the Chicago, Indianapolis, 
and Louisville railway. It exports 
100,000 pigs annually and has important 
mnnufs. \yabasli College for men is here. 
Pop. 12.000: 

Crawfurd, Thomas (r. 1530-1603), 

Scottish soldier, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, and after- 
wards helped in bringing the murderers of 
Darnley to trial. Ho took Dumbarton 
< Jostle in 1571. and forced Edinburgh 
Castle into surrender, 1573. 

Crawl, fast racing stroke in swimming 
(q.w). 


Crayer, or Craeyer, Caspar de (1584- 
1 669), Flemish painter, b. at Antwerp. His 
chief works wore altar-pieces for various 
tns. in the Netherlands, and include 
‘Christ appearing to Magdalen,’ in the 
church of Notre Dame at Brussels, and 
‘The Assumption,’ in Client Cathedral. 

Crayfish, see Ckvwpihu. 

Crayford, urb. dist.. in Kent, ori the 
R. Cray, was the seeno of the victory of 
Hengist oxer the Britons. It manats, 
carpets, and is also noted tor calico 
printing. Pop. 12,900. 

Crayon Drawing, see Pvstkt,. 

Crazy-bone, see Krvx v-honk. 

Crazy Widow, srr Ooi:kl\n\ 

Cream, sec Bi ttkk. 

Creameries. I'ntil the middle of the 
nineteenth century', butter-making was 
carried out entirely by the farm on which 
the milk was produced. In Ireland, 
winch has always been primarily an 
agrie,. country, Mr Horace Plunkett, 
inaugurated a. co-operative mox enieut. 
among I mi tiers which would enable them 
to market, their produce on a more 
business-like and profitable basis. Plun- 
kett had gained first-hand knowledge of 
farming w bile ram lung as a young man m 
the W ."tides, and the Irish Agrie. 
Organisation Sm ictx', which ho founded in 
1S9L became a great "in cess; he was later. 
1900, made vice-president of the Dept, 
of Agrie. and Technical Instruction in 
Ireland. Although ht' experienced the 
utmost difficulty in establishing the first 
creamery in the country, to-day there an* 
well over a thousand throughout Ireland. 
The Eng. \gne. Organisation Society was 
based mi the I.A.O.S. To-day ‘com- 
paratively little butter is made on Brit, 
farms, and its price is always in advance 
of Unit ol creameiy butter. 0. also act as 
collecting and distributing centres for 
milk, and have pasteurising and bottling 
plants. ‘Clouted cream’ (clotted, or 
scolded) is made chietty in Devonshire, 
Somerset, arid Cornwall. There are 
numerous C. in New Zealand and Canada. 
The average aim. value of Canadian 
creamery butter is about $63,099,090. and 
the output (1941) about 300. 000,(6)0 lb. 
from 1256 C. New Zealand C. have, 
however, the larger export trade. The 
total biittcr-lat production in 1940 -H 
was 411,000,090 lb. and the amount 
exported was 2,1 12,900 cwta. 

In the U.S.A, C. are most numerous 
in the corn belts, and respond to winter ay 
well as .slimmer dairying, whereas the 
cheese factories are ostab. chiefly In the 
cooler parts of the dairying region of 
Wisconsin, and are useful mainly in 
absorbing the extra supply of summer 
milk. A cheese and butter factory 
combined was estab. In Orange Co., New 
York, in 1851. but the first actual 
creamery dates from 1872 in Manchester, 
loud. In some of the great Amor. C„ 
machinery is ostab. which can ninnuf. 
millions of pounds of butter every year. 
An average of over 2,000,000,000 lb. of 
farm and faetory butter is produced 
yearly. The Dairy and Creamery Journal 
was evs tab. in London in 1889. Sec also 
Dukv; Dauiy Factories. 
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Cream of Tartar* or Potassium Hydrogen 
Tartrate (C 4 Ii 6 OnK), substance occurring 
in a crude form in the Later stages of the 
fermentation of grape-mice. This pro- 
duct is known as ‘argol,’ and is found 
deposited on the sides of the cask in which 
the fermentation has taken place. It is 
dissolved in hot water, the solution is 
tillered and the pun* (\ ot T. crystallised 
out.. C. of T. is used in medicine as a 
purgative, and is often used as the acid 
element in baking powder. 


works are The Jtise and Progress of the 
British Constitution (1834); Borne Account 
of the Foundation of Eton College (1848); 
The Fifteen Decisive Battle $ of the World 
(1851); Invasions and Projected Invasions 
of England (1852); A History of the 
Ottoman Turks ( 1 85 4-56 ) ; and The Imperial 
and Colonial Constitutions of the Britannic 
Empire (1872). 

Creation. For a very long while a deep 
controversy raged between theologians 
and scientists as to the origin of the world 



Creanga, Ion (? 1837-89). lhimanian 
prow? writer of great renown, b. at 
iiunuilosti. His works are considered to 
)>o among the glories of the literature of 
that nation. His stories are written in 
popular language and are based on the old 
folk-tales. Ills writings appeared in 181)0 
under the name of Purest i (Taleo), and in 
1892 appeared his Amintiri din Copitarie 
si Anecdote. His collected works came 
out in 1896 in six vols. 

Creasol, sec Okf.osotk. 

Creasote, see Chkosoti:. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (1812-78), 
historian, b. at llexley in Kent, and 
educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, lie was called to the Bar in 
1 837, and served as assistant- judge at the 
Westminster Sessions Court. In 1840 
ho was appointed prof, of hist, at London 
tJniv., and In i860 chief justice of Ceylon. 
Knighted In the same year. His chief 


niul of mankind, Genesis. it was held, 
pointed to a creation of the world in six 
days by the divine command; science, on 
the other hand, poiuted out that the world 
and life gradually evolved under natural 
laws. Hut when the great evidences of 
geology and biology were recognised. It 
was seen that the view taken by scientists 
did not deny the special origin of life or 
matter, and it wras seen that the laws of 
nature could easily be the laws of God. 
A further development towards healing 
the breach between the two views was 
taken when ‘day’ was understood as 
meaning a T>«riod. This substitution, 
biblical sohoi rs affirmed, was easily 
allowable when the original Heb. was 
studied. Then for a while theologians 
who were also scientists endeavoured to 
harmonise the views expressed in Genesis 
and by scioutists, and many attempts were 
made to fit in these periods with the order 
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of formation shown in geology and the 
succession of life as shown in puheon- 
tology. Prominent among these attempts 
wore the theories laid down hv C halmers. 
Smith. Miller, and Kurtz. A well-known 
attempt at thus harmonising the two 
divergent views was that made by Glad- 
stone, to which Huxley rap hod. 

So the struggle might have gone on 
indefinitely, as indeed it still does in 
certain quarters, for all evidence certainly 
points to a gradual development of matter 
and life, while Genesis certainly points to 
a specific C. The comparatively young 
science of biblical criticism, however, 
shows that there is no need to attempt this 
harmonising. If is interesting here to 
observe that most, of the substance of the 
view ot C. as given m Genesis is to bo 
found in other and older cosmogonies. 
That of the Etruscans is very similar to 
the Bible story, while the Persian points 
to six creative periods of a thousand years 
each, so it is pointed out. that the 
material in Genesis is incorporated from 
the others, and inspired and made the 
vehicle of revelation. And it is on this 
word revelation that the present view of 
the relation between science and Genesis 
hangs. It is a fundamental fact id' 
literary criticism that any interpretation 
of a work must be governed by the motif of 
the whole. Since the Bible is to some 
extent a work of revelation it includes no 
matter which men can find for themselves 
by the exercise of the power of reasoning, 
otherwise it would not be a, revelation. 
In fact it can bo further .stated that the 
Bible, being written in the infancy of the 
world, had to address itself to the child 
mind of the world, und its literary form 
and colour therefore suggest this. And 
since the child spirit is universal still, 
when the idea of (Jod is the subject of 
reason, its purpose still remains the same, 
to reveal God as the creator of the uni- 
verse, and therefore it is seen that the view 
in Genesis does not contradict nor 
affirm the scientific view of (\ Thev 
are separate views, aud the apparent 
contradictions between them arc of no 
importance. See Adam; Cosmogony; 
Dauwimvn Tur.oin ; Evot/itjon; Gm>- 
LOOY ; Man; and the articles on various 
religions. See <\ M. Walsh, The Doctrine 
of Creation, 1910. 

Crtbillon, Claude Prosper Jolyot de 
(1797-77). Fr. novelist and dramatist,, h. 
at Paris, the son ot Prosper Jolyot de <\; 
educated at the Jesuit College of Louis In 
Grand. . Ho l)€*gan by writing for the 
stage, but later took up fiction. In 174a 
ho married Lady Stafford, an English- 
woman. In 1755 he became censor, lie 
seems to have disappeared some time 
before liis death. His novels — which 
include Le Sopha (1745. Eng. trails., 
1781), tor the indecency of which he was 
banished from Paris; The \ Vandrrinf/s of 
the Heart, and Mind (173(5); and Letters 

from the Marchioruss de M (1732, 

Eng. trans., I737)~are clever but licen- 
tious. They were 'collected in 1770. 

€r6bfllon, Prosper Jolyot de (1674- 
1762), Fr. dramatist, 6. at Dijon; intended 
for the law, but persisted in writing, and 


at an early ago produced the tragedy of 
ldomeneus , which was very successful. 
He continued to issue tragedies on classical 
subjects in rapid Hicccssion. Atrcus , 
Ithadamistns. popularly supposed to he 
his masterpiece, and Plectra being very 
well received, while Xer.res, Semi ram ns, 
and Pyrrhus met with but little success. 
Jn 1711 he lost his wife, and alter her 
death lived in retirement for some years, 
much of the time in considerable distress 
from poverty. Later, however, his 
previous work was recognised by a place 
in the Fr. Academy and the position of 
police censor, and his new comfortable 
circumstances allowed him to recommence 
writing. In 1749 Catihna appeared, and 
was produced under court patronage in 
the presence of the king. At first it was 
received exceedingly well, but evidently 
tailed on closer study to coin a up to 
the public expectation. Le Triumvir at 
(1755) was also only moderately success- 
ful. His last play, on Cromwell, was 
never completed. 

Crecy (Cr6cy-en-Ponthieu>, or Cressy, 

vil. of France, in the dept, of Somme, 
12 m. N.E. ot Abbeville, noted for the 
battle of 13 Hi. m whhh Edward 111. 
defeated Philip VI. of France. Pop. 
1300. 

Credence, name given to the small table 
used in a church, which stands within the 
chancel rails, beside the altar. Jt is used 
to stand the. dements for communion on 
and also all the vessels appertaining to 
the administi'c'ition ot the sacrament. In 
the Book of ('omition Prayer the rubric 
instructs the priest to 'place upon the 
table so much Bread and Wine as he shall 
think sufficient*^, Pp to this moment, the 
elements have rest ed on the O. table. The 
(3. table was given final sanction ns a 
‘legal ornament' by the queen in council 
in the > ear 1857. The term was also 
formerly used in social life to designate a 
side table on which were placed the dislus 
before being served at the general table. 
At this side fable the different foods wen* 
tasted as u precaution against, poison. It 
was employed in Ituh , France, and 
Germany about the fifteenth ccnturj . 

Credentials, instruments which an 
am has., envoy, or other diplomatic agent 
receives fioin Ins own gov. authorising 
him to appear In his diplomatic character 
and defining his powers. The V. are 
usually in the form of a closed letter 
addressed to the sovereign or head of the 
gov. of the state to which the officer is 
accredited. A diplomatic officer will not 
he received in any other character than 
that which is given him by his O. For 
this reason he generally imparts their 
contents before* being received by the 
sovereign or head of tiio gov. to which lie 
is accredited. 

Credi, Lorenzo di <*. 1459-1537), It. 
painter of the Tuscan Hchool, b. at 
Florence, and a fellow pupil with Leon- 
ardo da Vinci under Andrea Verocchio. 
His style and choice of subject remained 
unfrdlueneed by tho Renaissance through 
which he lived, and he actually burnt 
some of his pictures in tho famous bonfire 
under the influence of Savonarola. He 
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was not exceptionally gifted, but was 
extremely pfirsovering, anil showed con- 
siderable fooling for beauty and elaborate 
finish. Ho excelled In madonnas and 
holy families, and was particularly fond 
of painting children. I-Ils best works 
include ‘The Nativity* in the academy at 
Florence; ‘The Madonna and Child* in the 
Louvre, Paris, which Vasari considered 
his masterpiece; 'The Madonna with 
Saints’ in Pistoja Cathedral; ‘The 
baptism of Christ’ in the Church of 
San Domenico at Fiesole; 'The Virgin* 
in the National Gallery, London; and 
‘The Iloly Family* at Edinburgh. Others 
arc In the Berlin Museum and tho Ufhzi 
at Florence. All show the iniluenco of da 
Vinci very strongly. See Sir E. J. 
Poyntcr, Classic and Italian Paintim /, 
1882, and G. Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 
1885-88. 

Credit, in a commercial sense, connotes 
the undertaking on tho part of one party 
to a contract to pay money at a future 
time tq the other party to the contract 
who givos valuable consideration for that 
undertaking. Both modes are used in 
conjunction with each other in commercial 
Hides by mean> ol ».a» custom of giving 
hills of exchange drawn on third parties in 
pay me lit of goods sold, e.i/. bv one mer- 
chant to another for exportation. The 
merchant taking tho bill of exchange docs 
not wait for payment to fall due on it. hut 
gets it discounted at a hank. Thus, 
having given C. to one person in goods, 
ho obtains C. from another in money. 
Commerce could not be cai rivd on without 
such a system of O.. and the extensive 
port, which 0 . plays in the < irculation of 
capital or the production and exchange of 
wealth is one which will he found dis- 
cussed in all the text-books on political 
economy. Tho precise use of ('. as an 
agent in the production of wealth is tlial 
it gives circulation to capital ( 7 . 1 *.) and 
renders it available wherever it can be 
most profitably employed. See further 
under Bill or Exciianok; Capitvl. 

Credit Foncier, institution founded in 
France by the economist Widow ski. and 
created under gov. patronage bv a decree 
issued in 1852, to enable landowners and 
owners of house property to obtain money 
on mortgage of real securities at a low rate 
of interest, the loans to be repayable by 
annuities, including redemption of capital. 
Tho C. F. is really the name adopted 
subsequently on the amalgamation of the 
throe original mortgage banks of Paris, 
Nevers, and Marseilles. Its operations 
and area of activity have been frequently 
extended since its formation, and in 18(50 
it was empowered to inuke advances to 
municipalities and depts. for public works 
and improvements. The control of the 
gov. over the O. F. Is oxen iscd by the 
- appointment at the governor and two 
deputy governors, and by tho rule that 
tho approval of the governor is required to 
validate the decisions of the directors. 
Tho C. F. possesses under Its charter, 
which has been extended for a period of 
ninety-nine years from 1881, the right to 
issue bonds at a fixed rate of Interest 
repayable in fifty or sixty years, and, 
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where specially authorised, carrying a 
right to draw for prizes. 

Credit, Letter of, order, open or sealed, 
given by bankers or others at one place, 
to enable a person to receive money from 
their agents at another place. The person 
who obtains a L. of C. may go to a particu- 
lar place and need only carry with him a 
sum sufficient to defray his expenses. 
The L. of C. gives him some of the 
advantages of a banking account when he 
reaches his destination, as he may avail 
himself of it for part only of the sum 
named in it. A L. of C. is not transferable* 
and is said to be ‘special’ when addressed 
to a particular individual by name, re- 
questing lorn to advance money to the 
bearer of the L. of (J. One of a number 
of notes of Ls. of c. each for the same 
sum given bv bankers to their foreign 
correspondents to pay money to persons 
about to travel abroad is called a Circular 
Noto. 

Cr 6 dit MobiHer: 1. Institution formed 
simultaneously with the. Credit Foncier 
in 1852 in France for making advances on 
the security of personal or movable 
(mobilier) estate. It w r as taken over in 
1982 by the Bauquc dc l’ Union Parisienne. 
The O. M. of London, which was formed in 
18(51, was ultimately absorbed in the 
Credit Foneier of London. 

2. The C. M. of America was a con- 
struction company which, having obtained 
the cont rect to construct the Union Pacific 
Railroad, caused one of the gravest 
scandals in the lust, of Amer. politics, by 
the nature of its financial operations after 
the railroad company’s stock-holders 
hud acquired the controlling interest in its 
bonds. 

Crediton, or Kirkton. bor. and mrkt. tn. 
of England, in the 00 . of Devonshire. It 
is situated 011 the R. Greedy, 8 m. N.W. 
of Exeter, lvmg in a narrow valley between 
two steep lulls, and is divided into an old 
and new tn. [t was the l»p. -*f Winfrid. 
or St. Donifdi c, m (58b, and from 910 to 
1049 was tho seat of a hishoprV*. after- 
wards tiansferrod to Exeter. Cromwell 
captured it. m 1645; in 1748, and again 
in 1709, much of the tn. was destroyed 
by fire, consequently it is fa. fly modem 
in apped ra m*e Agriculture is the prin. 
industry, hut there arc also tanneries. 
Shoes and cider arc also manufactured in 
c. Pop. :r»uo. 

Credit, Social, sec Social Crkdit; and 
also Am nil urr, William. 

Creech. Thomas (1059-1701), Eng. poet 
and translator, b. at Bland ford. Dorset. 
Ho tians. into Eng. verse Lucretius’s 
Pc Perum i\ at ora (1682), The Odes , 
Satires, and Epistles of Horace, and The 
I (trillions of Theocritus (1681). He is 
best known for his trans. of Horace. 

Creech, William (1745-1815), publisher 
ami lord provost of Edinburgh. He is 
best reinembt d as being the publisher 
of tho works oi Cullen, Gregory, Honry 
Mackenzie, and also for publishing the 
socond ed. of Robert Burns’s poems. 
Burns thought highly of C. as a social 
companion, as expressed in his poem 
Willie's Awn*, but latterly C. forfeited 
Burns’s esteem through his avarice and 
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slackness in paying debts. GVs shop and 
breakfast-room were the meeting place 
of many celebrities of that day. See 
J. C. Carrick, William Creech , Robert 
Burns’s Best Friend, 1003. 

Creed (A.-S. creda, from Lat. credo , I 
believe, the first word of the Apostles’ 
and NJccnc Cs.), the authorised expressions 
of the taith of a church, generally' used 
liturgically. The three great Cs. of the 
church arc very early in date, and of only 
one of them is the origin at all clearly' 
known. The Apostles’ t\, being the 
simplest, and earliest, has the most com- 
plicated hist. In the fourth century, 
Ruflnu.i dates its origin from the apostles 
themselves, each of whom he declares to 
have had a share in the composition of it. 
This tradition, however, resting on so 
doubtful an authority', is generally' dis- 
regarded. It is certain that some form 
of baptismal confession was required at 
a very early date, and the nucleus of tins 
is found in Christ’s corn ma ud to baptise 
‘in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ This 
formula was expanded info a short form, 
common to E. and W., divided into the 
same three members as the present 
but lacking many details, such as the 
‘lie descended into hell’ and ‘The 
Communion of Saints,’ which two clauses 
are first found in the Galilean formula* of 
the fifth century'. In t he K. this common 
C. was much modified and expanded in 
various ways according to the heresy 
it was required to combat at the moment. 
In the W. the most important step in tho 
development is the Rom. symbol, which 
has been variously- reconstructed with 
substantial agreement by various authori- 
ties. Before this reference may he made 
to Iremeus, Tertullian, and llippolytus 
for earlier forms of baptismal confession, 
all of which show -the same type of con- 
struction. Tho present Apostles’ C. is a 
compound of Rom. and Galliean forms 
deriving its authority from Catholic 
consent. The Niccne C. is more definite 
in its hist. Throughout the second and 
third centuries there had been keen con- 
troversies ns to the nature of Christ, and 
in tho fourth century Arias, the gnat 
heresiarch, denied that Christ was con- 
substantial and eo-ctornal with t he Father. 
The controversy raged throughout the 
Church, and for long the adversaries of 
the faith had the upper hand (see Auirs). 
Athanasius came forward as the defender 
of the faith, and when, in 325, an oecu- 
menical council was called by Constantine 
to settle the question, he was tho prin. 
speaker. This council w’as convoked at 
Nicaja, and tho discussion was almost 
entirely on the person of Christ. The 
Arians were quite in tho minority, hut 
there was a large moderate party', led by' 
Eusebius of Caesarea, w T ho wished to 
describe Christ not as of the same sub- 
stance as the Father (6/moov<r»o«), but as of 
like substance (o/iouWtos). .Supported by 
Constantine, tho orthodox prevailed, and 
the first form of the Nicone C. was promul- 
gated. At the Council of Constantinople 
(381) some additions were made, tho 
divinity of the Holy Ghost beiDg stated. 


Except for one elaiiho, tho filioque , 
declaring the procession of tho Holy' 
Ghost to be ‘ from the Father and the Son, 
the C. was now in the form in which we 
know it in the W. This clause was 
added in the fifth or sixth century, and was 
one of the main causes of the controversy 
between 1C. and \V. which led to the Great 
Schism. Tho Athanasian C. w r as formerly 
believed to date from the fifth century', for 
its connection with St. Athanasius was 
never authenticated, and though a deter- 
mined effort, was made in the middle of 
last century to attrilnito it to tho eighth 
or ninth century, the earlier position 
is more probably' correct. Tho C. is an 
elaborate statement, of the doctrine of the 
Trinity'. Since the Council of Trent, 
tho Profess io Fidei Tridentin a issued in 
1504 (amended 1870) commonly known 
as the ('. of Pope ] J ins t has practically' 
assumed the rank of a C. in the Rom. 
Church. See ( A. Sw’ainson, The Athana- 
sian (’reed. 1870. and A 'irene and 
Apostles’ Creeds. 1875; C. G. A. liarnack. 
The Apostles' Creed (trans.), lUul; and 
C. Barth. Credo (trails.), 193G. 

Creedmoor, dist. of Now York city, 
U.S.A . It stands on Long Is., and is 
situated in the bop. of Queen’s in the co. 
of the same name. 

Creeks, see. Ml sKiiour. vxs. 

Creek Town, tn. in the Brit, colony of 
Nigeria, on tho Old Calabar R., in \V. 
Africa. Pop. 5000 

Creeper, name olten applied to any' 
small bird which seeks its food by running 
on tho ground, but more properly' applied 
only to the lmnily Ccrthiida*, order 
Passeriformes. They have long, slender 
bills and dull plumage. The tail is 
somewhat long and square, and the foot 
slender. 

Creeper, see Climjuno Plants. * 

Crees (Cristineaux or Knistineaux), im- 
portant tribe of X. Autcr. Indians of 
AJgonquian stock. They number about 
8000, living (hietlv in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, between the Red R. and 
Lake Winnipeg on the E., and Saskatche- 
wan R. on the \V. Their first home was 
near Rainy Lake and Lake Winnipeg, 
but they .spread further, this being largely 
duo to the inroads of the Iroquois (seven- 
teenth century). They are divided into 
Plain O. (of the Saskatchewan prairies), 
and Wood O. (of the forests of the Atha- 
bascan region). The name meant ‘ killers/ 
but they are now quite peaceable and 
barter furs with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company'. 

Creetown, seaport in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland, at the head of Wigtown Bay', 
at the mouth of the R. Croc. It is noted 
for its granite quarries, and the people are 
mostly engaged In fishing. Pop. 800. 

Creevey, Thomas (1708-1838), b. at 
Liverpool of Irish descent, was M.P. for 
Thetford and later for Appleby. In old 
ago ho enjoyed tho otfices of treasurer of 
the ordnance and treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, when he was described b.v 
Charles C rev Me us ’perfectly happy and 
exceedingly poor.’ C. bequeathed to his 
stepdaughter all his papers — letters, 
diaries, etc. — and selections from these 
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were first jmb. in 1903. Whilst they are 
of no great literary worth, they are of 
considerable interest to the student of the 
Georgian era. C. was acquainted with 
almost all the prominent personalities of 
his day, and their characters as well as the 
social life of the period are vividly re- 
booted in these papers. What lie thought 
was momentous, politically, may no 
longer seem so; but personalities hold 
their attraction umlimmed and it is as a 
gossip, like Pe.pys, that ho retains our 
affection and, like iVpys, too, C. was 
•rediscovered’ long after his death. Sec 
11. Maxwell (e<I.). The Crecvey Papers, 
1903; ,1. Gore, Crecvey' s Life and Times, 
1934; (ed.) Crcerey, 1 9 19. 

Crefeld, see Krufklu. 

Creighton, Mandell (1 S 13 -1901 ), Eng. 
historian, bishop ot Peterborough 1891, 
and of Loudon 1897, b. at Carlisle. In 
1882 ho pub. the first two vols. of his 
History of the Papacy , and in consequence 
was appointed Dixie prof, of cedes, hist, 
.it Cambridge in 1881. Three more vols. 
of this work appeared before 1894. Its 
historical judgment and widely accurate 
scholarship are universally acknowledged, 
vet it is so impanial emit Horn. Catholics 
and Protestants can both appreciate it. 
lie founded the English Historical Itcmrw 
in 1880, and ed. it for five years. The fol- 
lowing arc among his works : Life of Simon 
tie Mont fort (1870); The Tudors and the 
Reformation (1870); Cardinal IVolsey 
(1888); Queen Elizabeth (1890); Historical 
Essays and Reviews (1902); and Thoughts 
nil Education (1902). See L. Creighton, 
Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 1904. 

Creil, tn. of France, in the dept, of Oise 
and arron. of Soulis, situated on the R. 
Oise. 22 in. S.E. of Beauvais. Heavy iron 
goods ami machinery are manufactured, 
also earthenware, porcelain, and glass. 
There are large copper foundries. C. is au 
important railway junction. Fop. 10,700. 

Crema, tn. of Lombardy, Italy, situated 
in the prov. of Cremona, on the R. Serio, 
27 m. NAV. of Cremona. There are 
manufs. of lace, silk goods, hats, and linen, 
ami a trade in bell-easting, wax. honey, 
etc. Flax is largely grown. ('. was 
founded by the Lombards, and possesses 
an old cathedral and a castle. Pop. 
12 . 000 . 

Cremation, reduction to ashes of human 
corpses. At the present day, when there 
are over forty crematoria in the United 
Kingdom and as many more under 
construction of under contemplation, it is 
difficult to realise that towards the end 
of the nineteen tli century popular senti- 
mont was either so hostile or so apathetic 
to this mode of burial that not one 
crematorium existed in England, and 
very few abroad. On its religious side 
that Hentimont is not passed, and the 
’Cremation Act, 1902, expressly exempts 
any minister from the obligation to per- 
form a burial service at or after the C. of 
remains. On the Continent C. is by no 
moans as tab. ; e.g. it was not until 1931 
that it was legalised in Belgium. It 
prevails mainly in Japan where there are 
over half a million Cs. annually. In 1946 
the number of Cs. in Great Britain 
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exceeded 50.000. There were 120 cre- 
matoria in N. America, the Cs. exceeding 
136,000 (U.S.A. and Canada). In Europe 
there wore ovor 250 crematoria in opera- 
tion. including 125 in Germany (1939), 
40 m Italy, 25 in Switzerland, 20 in 
Sweden, 16 in Denmark, 12 in Czecho- 
slovakia (1939), 6 in Franco and only 1 
in Russia. There are 10 crematoria in 
Australia and 4 in New Zealand. C. is by 
no means a modern practice, except in 
regard to t he scientific process employed ; it 
was the common custom among most of 
the nativos of the anct. world, except 
Egypt, where embalming was m vogue, 
and China, wheru Interment in the soil 
of that country was so involved with 
religious notions that it was and remains 
essent ial to send corpse* to China wherever 
the death mav have occurred. It is 
chiefly due to Mich It., chemists and 
physicians as Polli and Brunetti that the 
whole question of C. began to be dis- 
cussed in Europe m the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In England the 
matter was never really before the public 
until Sir Henry Thompson (author of 
Modern Cremation: its History and 
Practice to the Present Date, 1901), in 
1873, having conducted experiments with 
both regenerative and reverberating 
furnaces according to the It. processes, 
demonstrated tho possibility of resolving 
a corpse into gases with rapidity and 
efficacy. The remit, was tho formation in 
187 4 ot a hiuicty for the promotion of 
C., with Sir 11. T» ompson as its president. 
In 1878 the society bought a site at 
Wokiug. but, owing to tho opposition of 
tho Homo Office, the society was obliged 
to abstain from any attempt at practising 
C. In 1881. howovor, the legality of C. 
was estab. in a rat/her curious manner. 
At tho Cardiff assizes in Fob., of that year 
a man was indicted for attempting to 
burn tho body of his child instead of 
burying it. Mr. Tustice Stephen:: directed 
the jury that to burn a dead body instead 
of burying it was not an offence unless it 
was done so as to amount to a public 
nuisance. After this the society, having 
acquired further funds, announced its 
intention to perform O., and other 
crematoria were soon estab. It was not 
until 1902 that the Act of 2 Ed. VII. o. 8 
was passed to legalise and regulate Cs. 
By this Act burial authorities, including 
local authorities, maintaining a cemetery 
under tho Public Health (Interments') 
Act. 1879, mav provido and maintain 
crematoria. No crematorium may be 
constructed nearer to any dwelling-house 
than 200 yds. without the consent of the 
owner or occupier, nor within 50 yds. of 
tho highway, nor in the consecrated part 
of the burial ground of any burial 
authority. Regulations wore laid down 
by the home secretary in 1903, providing 
that no G. mas 'ake place until the death 
of the deceased has been duly registered 
and the written authority of tho medical 
referee appointed for the crematorium 
has boon obtained. The two ordinary 
processes of C. are carbonisation in a 
reverberating furnace, the body being 
resolved Into lime dust by tho direct 

M 
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contact of the fire, and the noxious 
effluvia consumed in a second or outer 
chamber, and that of the Siemens 
regenerative or hot -blast furnace, in 
which the combustible Rases from the 
body itself meet the hot air scut into the 
chamber containing the body, this hot 
air or gas being generated by burning 
ooko in another furnace. See F. C. 
Fidlor, Cremation (with bibliography), 
1930; P. H. Jones and G. H. Noble, 
Cremation in Great Britain, 1931. 

Cremer, Sir William Randaii (1838- 
1908), b. at Fareliam, Hampshire, was 
first apprenticed in the shipbuilding trade, 
but afterwards became a carpenter, and 
founded the Amalgamated Society of 
Joiners. The Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ferences on Peace and on Arbitration were 
founded by him, and he acted ns secretary 
to the International Arbitration League 
for thirty-five years. In 1903 he was 
awarded the Nobel gold medal and prize 
(amounting to about £8000), but ho gave 
it to the League to promote its cause. 

Cremieux, Isaac Moise, called Adolphe 
(1796-1880), Fr. lawyer and statesman, b. 
at Ninies. At the coup d’etat of 1851, ho 
was arrested and imprisoned, but became 
minister of justice in the Gov. of National 
Defence, IS 70. IIo was afterwards one 
of the ministers of the delegations of Tours 
and Bordeaux. He resigned in 1871. and 
was afterwards made senator for lite of 
the national assembly. A selection of 
liis speeches was pub. in 1809, and he 
helped to compile the Code dcs Codes, 
1835. 

Cremnitz, see Kukmmtz. 

Cremona: 1. Prov. of Italy, in Lom- 
bardy, stretching between Its. Adda and 
Oglio. Mostly a fertile, cultivated region, 
W. of the R. Po. Area about 690 sq. m. 
Produces silk and other fabrics, wheat, 
flax, maize, rice, arrd wine. Pop. 370,000. 
2. Cap. of above, ou 1. b. of R. Po. about 
60 in. from Milan. Still surrounded by 
its old walls, it contains many interesting 
anct. buildings. The twelfth - century 
Romanesque Lombard cut bed ml lias 
lrescoes by Pordeuone and other masters. 
The main fagado is of red and white 
marble. The Torazzo near by is the 
highest clock-tower in Italy, and com- 
mands a grand view of the Po valley 
(396 ft. high). Among the many churches 
are .Sant* Agostino o Giacomo in Bra dm 
(1309, with paintings by Perugino). San 
Sigismondo (1463), Sail Pietro al Po 
(1549), Santa Marglierlta by Giulio Campi 
(sixteenth century), Sant' Agata. Other 
intereating buildings are the thirteenth - 
century tn. hall, Palazzo de’ Gonfalonieri, 
and Palazzo Rcale. C. is noted for silk, 
sweets, preserves ( torrone ), and stringed 
instruments. Its violins had an immense 
reputation, the Amatis, the Guaruerls, 
and Stradivari (d. 1746), all being violin- 
makers. A memorial tablet still marks 
the house of Stradivari. Tho anatomist 
Malpighi was also b, at C. The C. 
school of painting flourished In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Rome of tho chief Creraoncso painters 
were Boccaccio, Boccaccino, Bembo, tho 
three Camels, Melon c, Sofonisba l’Angula- 


oiola and her sisters. C. was colonised 
by the Roms., about 218 h.c., to command 
Cisalpine Gaul; in a.d. 70 it was destroyed 
by Vespasian, by the Goths in 540, by 
tho Lombards in 605. It became im- 
portant again in the tenth century, 
passing into Milan’s possession in the 
fourteenth century. In 1535 under Bp. 
control; in 1814 it became Austrian, and 
in 1859 It. Pop. 64.000. 

Cremona, Luigi (1830-1903), It. mathe- 
matician, b. at Pavia. In 1860 ho was 
appointed prof, of higher mathematics in 
Bologna Univ., and was called to tho chair 
of higher mathematics in the univ. of 
Romo in tho year 1873. Ho was vice- 
president of the Senate in 1897, and 
minister of education in 1898. Ho wrote 
sev. works, tho most noteworthy being 
Le Figure recxproche nella Station graphica 
(1879) and Klemcnti di Geometria proiet- 
tiva (1873). 

Cremorne Gardens, situated on the 1. b. 
of tho Thames, near Battersea Bridge, 
served as a popular place of amusement 
during tho middle of the nineteenth 
century. During the summer evenings 
entertainments were given, and fetes were 
held to provide funds for charitably 
purposes. They were closed in 1877. 

Creoles (derived from Sp. criar , to 
create), strictly the natives of the W. 
Indies, S. America, and S. U.R.A., 
descended from the original Kr., Sp., or 
Portuguese, as distinguished from off- 
spring of mixed races (mulattoes. quad- 
roons, mestizoes), or iion-Lat. stock, and 
from negroes and aborigines. Tho name 
does not necessarily imply a coloured race, 
hut tho term is often wrongly used for 
negroes and others. 

Creon: 1. King of Corinth who was 
burned to death in the fire which occurred 
when his daughter, Glance, put ou the 
garment sent to her by Medea because 
she had married Jason. 2. Son of 
Mencccus and brother of Jocaste, Jtlio wife 
of Lai us. IJe governed Thebes for a 
short time after the death of Laius, hut 
surrendered the kingdom to (Fdipus, ivho 
delivered the country from the Sphinx. 
After t he death of latencies and Polynices, 
the sons of (Kdipus, lie once more took 
the reins of gm eminent. Ills cruelty in 
forbidding burial lo the corpse of Poly- 
niees, and his sentencing Antigono ( q.v .) 
to death for disobeying his commands, 
occasioned the death of his own son Hae- 
mon, who was in love with Antigone. 
See the Sophoclean trilogy, CEaipus 
Tyrannus, (Kdipus Coloneus, and Antigone. 
He sentenced Antigone to death because 
she, against his wishes, buried tho body of 
Polynices. 

Creosote, Creasote (Gk. wp™?, flesh, and 
crwCiir, to preserve, so named from Its 
ability to preserve animal substances from 
decay), heavy oil produced in the frac- 
tional distillation of coal tar, wood, blast- 
furnace, and other tars, and used exten- 
sively as a preservative for tirabor. It 
is a colourless or slightly yellow liquid, 
with phenolic and empyreumatic smell, 
sparingly soluble In water, easily In 
alcohol, ether, and oils. It Is a mixture 
of phenols and phenol ethers, the chief 
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being: guaiacol anil creosote. It is a very 
strong antiseptic anil produces local 
aneesthesia. It is used externally in 
certain skin diseases, anil also internally. 
C. oil 1 h that fraction of coal tar which 
distils between 2 HP and 270°. The solid 
naphthalene, on cooling, is removed by 
centrifuging, and the remanent oil is a 
mixture of phenols and pyridine. It, is a 
valuable preservative tor rad way sleepers 
and telegraph poles, and it Is also used as 
liquid fuel for boilers. 

Crepis, sec Baiickhachia. 

Crepuscularia (Lat. crepusruUnn , twi- 
light), tribe of lepidopterouN inserts, 
including those called sphinxes or hawk- 
moths. They are twilight liters, as dis- 
tinguished from Diurna which, a.s the 
name implies, fly in the day, and Noeturna 
which fly hv night. The antenna* of the 
O. taper to the end, where they have, a 
club which is pointed at 1 he apex in place 
of the oval club of the I Min na (butterflies) 
or the lihlorm antenna* of tin* Noeturna 
(mollis). Stu inton calls the C. of Lat- 
reillo Sphingina. 

Crepuscular Rays (Lat. rre/nmeulum. 
twilight), appearance* of rays which fre- 
quently appear alien >i»o «un is setting 
with clouds in the vicinity. The re- 
flection of the light from the clouds and 
floating dust gives the appearanee of 
beams of light all diverging from the sun. 

Crfepy, or Cr6py-en-VaIois, tn. of franco, 
in the dept, of Oise, and 1 ho arron. of 
.Sends, 12 hi. S.K. of Compi^gnc. The 
remains of an old castle are here. There 
are mamifs. of tine cotton mater in Is and 
coarse linen. Pop. 5500. 

Crfcqui, anet. Fr. family of Artois, taking 
name from a vil. near Calais, and including 
(1) Charles (l rl ). Marquis tie C. <le Hlauche- 
Jorl tie Cananles (<*. 156^-1 038), soldier and 
diplomat. Lieutenant-general of Dnu- 
pliiny. In 1622 made marsliul of France. 
Fought in It. campaigns, and was ambus. 
— Koine, 1633; Venice, 1034. Killed 
before Cremit, March 17, l(>:tS. (2) 

Francois C. tie. JHanehefurf. Marquis tie 
yiarincs (e. 1024-87), soldier, grandson of 
Cl). Marshul of France, 1068. .Seized 
tors, of duke of Lorraine. 1070. Refused 
service under Turcnne, and was exiled. 
Surprised and beaten at ( ’onsarbruek 
(1075), lost Treves, taken pn-urncr. Re- 
turned to Franco, eomnmiuled army of 
Meuse and Moselle, In 1 (LS I he took 
Luxemburg. (3) lienee Caroline tie Fruit - 
lay. Marquise tie (171-1 -I 8<i3). b. at 
ch&teau of Monttleauv, married in 1737, 
Marquis Louis Mane do who d. in 
1741. Little ami plain, but learned, ho 
attracted a literary circle, and influenced 
J. J. Rousseau. Formed friendship with 
SCmao de Mellhan. Her letters arc 
extant, but the memoirs are a forgery. 

Crescendo (Lat. ereJtcere. to grow, in- 
crease). The term is used in music to 
denote a gradual and steady increase in 
volume of sound, not an increase In pace, 
though a C. effect is often obtained on a 
stringed instrument by Increasing the pace 
of the bow. 

Cresoent, new moon which shows a 
curving rim of light, ending in points or 
norns which point to the left of the ob- 


server. Tile term C. is also used when 
speaking of t he Turkish flag, as a C. is seen 
displayed on that country’s ensign. It is 
also used figuratively when referring to 
Turkish power, or to the Turkish empire. 
The Turks adopted the C. as their 
emblem in 1 L>3 at the taking of Con- 
stantinople. A (;. in heraldry is an 
honourable ordinary, being a mark of 
distinction lor the second sons of families 
and their descendants. The name was 
also adopted for three orders of knight- 
hood, viz.: ( J ) That founded by Charles I. 
of Naples m 1208; (2) that founded by 
Kene of Anjou in 14 48; and (3) that 
founded by Sultan Selim III. in 175)9, the 
flr^t recipient of which was Lord Neteoii 
in 1 801 . All t luce of these orders are now 
extinct. 

Crescentia, genus «>f plants in the order 
Bignoniaocie. named alter Pietro Cres- 
cent i of Bologna, who lived in the thir- 
teenth centurv and wrote treatises on 
agile, subjects dedicated to Charles IT. of 
.‘sieily. The genus tonsMs of large trees 
with solitary flower.-, rising from the trunk 
or brunches. C. t ujrte 1 -. the ouiete, 
or common culnhnsh-t roe. It is indi- 
genous to central \mciu*a and the W. 
Indies. The suhacid pulp is eaten by the 
native-, and i*- made into poultices. The 
hard shell i- u-ed for a bottle, and is ateo 
made into spoons, ladles, cups, basins, 
anil howls. 

Crescentino, mm. m Italy in prov. of 
Novara, Piedmont, 13 m. from Turin. 
Pop. 5700. 

Crescimbeni, Giovanni Mario (1003 - 
1728). an It. i*« M*t and critic, joined the 
Jesuits' college in li is native eit> of 
Macerate, and there composed his 
tragedy on the li (o of Darius and lus 
met iieal w-i-ioii ol Lucan’s Fharsuha. 
in 107‘.» he Ih:< aim* doctor of laws, amt m 
t ho following jecir returned to Rome, 
where he had previously studied under a 
Fr. priest. Ill-, magnum Islorit i 

delta rolgai /Vmii (105)8). revised in 171 1, 
is still a standard work ou tho i 'st. of It. 
poctrv . tho Commentaries (1702-11) being 
the most, v ulna hie of his other works. Yet 
his count i y remembers him chiefly for 
his opposition to the nrtiflciu.1 criteria of 
what, was good in literature, which Marlui 
and his admirers had entail. See G. 
Natali, Ath d,tl' A rend, a, 4028. 

Crespi, Daniel© (1590-1630). It. painter, 
worked in the studios of Giovanni 
Battista Crespi and Giulio Proeaceini. 
Pavia and Milan, bis bp., contain many 
of liis paintings, and his finest work, a 
series of j »i< tures illustrative of the life of 
St. Bruno, hangs In the Carthusian monas- 
tery or Milan. His celebrated ‘Stoning 
of St. Stephen* may he seen in Brera. 
Harmonious colouring and grouping, 
careful lira wing, and a vigour of con- 
ception have earned for him a high niche 
among iiistoi . il painters. 

Crespi, Giovanni Battista (1557-1633), 
It. arti-'t. known also us 11 Cerano after 
his bp., was president of the Milanese 
Academy, Instituted by Cardinal Borro- 
moo. and attained to high distinction in 
his native city. A man of versatile 
gifts, O. was at, onco sculptor, painter, 
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and architect. Ill's pictures are remark- 
able for their pleasing colour blends and 
their c\ i deuce of a lofty imagination, 
though his figures are often graceless and 
grotesque. 

Crespi, Giuseppe Maria (1GG5-1747). It. 
painter, surnamed *Lo Spagnuolo,’ from 
his lo\e of finery, lie was employed by 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand in tbo Pitti 
Paiuce. Jlis method of colouring, con- 
sisting nuiinly of glazing, has caused the 
obliteration of many of his works. Besides 
being a hist. and portrait painter, he was 
a brilliant caricaturist ami did a number 
of t tellings (after Item brand t 'and Sal- 
vator). His ‘Massacre of the innocents’ 
is at Bologna. Other -works are in the* 
Dresden Gallery (series ot ‘the Seven 
Sacraments’), Vienna Gallery (‘Cunuenn 
Sib>l’), Florence, Leningrad, Munich, 
and elsew here. Ills three sons were also 
painters. Sec life by II. Vo-s (Home). 



Cress, name given to various plants 
with acrid or pungent leaves. Nearly all 
of these belong to the order Cruel l‘e rn?, 
but the Indian C., Tmpa'ohun majus, is a 
species of Tropceolaecre. and is known as 
the common nasturtium. The true genus 
Nasturtium, however, contains cruciferous 
plants, and N. officinale is tbo watercress 
of salads. Other Brit, species are 
Lepidium saliva, the common or garden 
C . ; Barbarea prtrcox <or vulgar is), tho 
winter C. or yellow rocket; Cardamine 
hirsuta, hairy bittercre^s; V'oronopns 
Ituelli, wart or swine’s C. (Swine's C. 
is also classified as Sent bit rn t’oronopus, 
and wart-C. as S. dutt/maj; Belleisle 
or Normandy C. (winter C., Barbarea 
rrrva)\ w hfle the genus A rabis j ields sev. 
roek-C.. and Thlaspi three species known 
as penny -C. 

Cressy, see CnfcOY. 

‘Cressy,* armoured cruiser in tho Br. 
Navy, winch gave Its name to a class of 
six vessels, laid down in 1898. They 
were steel built, with a li.p. of 21,000, 
a displacement of 1 2,000 tons, and 


a length of 4 10 It. In tho First World 
War the C. was a unit of the ill-fated 
force O. Whilst on patrol duty between 
England and Holland she was torpedoed 
and sunk together with tho Hogue and 
Aboitkir on Sept. 22, ISM 4, just off the 
DuB'h coast. This event ostab. beyond 
doubt tho power of tho submarine, which 
had previously been underestimated. 

Crest, til. m S.E. France, dept. Drdme, 
and urron. of Die. 20 ni. S..S.K. of Valence 
by rail. A oontio of silk-worm breeding 
and silk-spinning, with mannfs. ot paper, 
woollens, cotton goods, leather, cement, 
and beetroot sugar. Pop. .'>300. 

Crest (Lat. rrisfa, a plume or tuft), 
comb on the head of an animal, whence 
any tutt or tho toil of an> thing, e.g. of a 
helmet or a hill. (11 In heraldry, the 
figure or ornament which originally sur- 
mounted the. helmet ot a knight. Tho 
practice spread until tho C. beeamo an 
almost indispensable part of a coat, of 
arms, was used ill armorial bearings, and 
as a seal. In spite ot the popular mis- 
conception the C. is in no way necessary 
to a coat of arms, which is complete 
without it. Cs. in helmets were secured 
in place by rivets, or by lacing with wire 
or thong. A C. was ne\er actually 
placed on top of a coronet, as shown in 
some erroneous modern drawing-*. The 
wreath or torse ot a helmet wn* not a 
lacing, but an ornamental device to con- 
ceal the line of junction between (’. and 
helmet. (2) < or crest c. m architecture, 
an ornamental finish to the ridge of a. wall 
or building, usually conventional foliage, 
original! v in stone, although later it was 
frequently in metal work. To-dav crest - 
mgs often consist oi plain or gilded east- 
iron railings. Such forms of decoration 
were earl> borrowed from the K. by 
Uomanesque architects, it, was common 
in Gothic, and is still general on the 
Continent. Exeter Cathedral bus a 
leaden C. of fleurs-de-lis. 

Creston, en. scat ot Friion on., Iowa, 
U.S.A. It lies KII 2 tt. above the sou. and 
is the junction lor two branches of Chicago. 
Burlington, and Quincy railways. Pop, 
8000. 

Creswell, Sir William (1800-1933), 
Australian admiral and organiser of the 
modern Royal Australian Navy, b. in 
Gibraltar. In 1891 he was appointed 
commandant of the Australian Naval 
Defence Force. When the Australian 
Commonwealth was estate ho was the 
first director of its naval forces. 

Creswick, small tn. in the eo. of Talbot, 
in Victoria, Australia, It lies on the 
Tullaroop Crock. 11 in. N. of Ballarat in 
tho centre of a fruitful well-forested 
country. The neigh foouring alluvial gold 
and quartz mines are the chief source of 
its prosperity. Pop. 3700. 

Creswick, Thomas (1811-09), Eng. 
landscape painter, began to draw and 
sketch as n schoolboy at Hazelwood, near 
Birmingham, and in 1828 went to London 
to study art. Though C. preferred to 
give his canvases such fanciful names ns 
‘The Shade of the Beech Trees,* ‘A 
Greenwood Stream,* and ‘A Shftdv Glen,* 
etc., lie usually painted faithful ropre- 
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mentations of tho rural scenery ho ha<l 
enjoyed in his native Yorkshire, in N. 
Wales, and Cornwall. From 1818 onward 
U. tried his hand at sea scapes, the best of 
which are 4 A Squally Day,* and ‘Wind on 
Shore,* but, ho produced his most attrac- 
tive pictures when he painted those culm 
.tnd cheerful country scene*, which bring 
to the spectator a sense of peace and rest, 
an effect aided by the smooth placidity 
of the painting and the grey tones of the 
greens and blues. 

Cretaceous System, so called because its 
best-known und most, characteristic rock 
consists of white chalk. The <_\ rocks in 
England lie to the K. and S.K. of the 
Jurassic rocks. They extend from the 
Yorkshire coast, through E. Yorkshire, 
liincolnshire, tin* E. Anglian <••>*.. and so 
in a S.W. direction to Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, and also eastwards through 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent to the coast 
between the mouth of the Thames and 
Brighton. They are only found in 
patches in Scotland and Ireland, but are 
considerably developed on the < ’ontinent, 
being found spread over largo areas in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
while also largely' developed in S. Europe. 
They he under younger formations, being 
more or less concealed, over a large part 
of tins urea, however, in England and 
Frame the main cretaceous development 
is white chalk, in Germany this is replaced 
by lime, -.tones, shales, sandstones, etc., 
while in S. Europe there fs a great de- 
velopment, ot massive marine limestone 
(hlp-pnn to). Tho system extends over 
America, Panada (where there, are the 
chief oil-producing centres), and Green- 
land, Vustralia, and New Zealand, while 
a large development- occur* in the Deccan 
in India. 


layers of Hint running parallel to tho 
bedding planes in the upper portions. 
Under the microscope it, is found to consist 
of pertcct or broken fossils. Fragments 
of shells occur plentifully, but it is mainly 
composed ot tlu* remains of foramtnifora 
Uj.v. ). 

Fossils of the Cretaceous System are 
similar to those of Jurassic; times. Since 
the cretaceous strata of Britain are almost 
all ot marine origin, the remains of plant 
life are chiefly found in tho S., where the 
beds are of fresh -water origin, and consist 
chiefly of fern* and conifers. The upper 
(\ rocks of Germany, however, furnish 
plant remains of extinct species of maple, 
oak. walnut, beech, laurel, etc. Amongst 
animal* the protozoa are abundant. As 
ha-, been men! loned. t he chalk is composed 
largely ot the ioniums of foraminifera. 
w bile sponges, sea-urchins, star-tishos, and 
hrnchiopod* were common. JR valves, 
such as Ihp/tnrilfs. etc. were vorv 
numeroiix, while ammonites are the most, 
oharaetenst ic fo.**ils and were tho most 
abundant. Among t,lie tlslies were various 
kinds of shark, while tho majority ot the 
genera of fishes existing to-day r (Tcloostei) 
were exi*tmg then. Further, huge land 
reptiles (dinosaurs), winged reptile-. 
(I*tcro/1urli/ifi *•), and *erpent-liko reptiles 
(Mrsasnuni'O wore common then, and 
toothed hi ul-, such as Ichthynrnis and 
Ifrsyrrornts, were also existent in the W. 
hemisphere in this epoch. 

('oiuhhoti'i inkier irhteh Cretaceous rocks 
dc posited . — The Dower C. rocks were 
formed under similar conditions to the 
Upper Jiiius*ic. At this time most of 
Britain and Ireland existed as dry land, 
while a large nv. from tho N. had its 
estuary lying over the S.E. of England. 
The delta deposits of that riv. formed tho 
Wealden bed*. Then the land sunk and 
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The lower strata of the 0. > consist of 
sand and clay. In the S. of England, 
whoro the Weald clay is followed by tho 
Lower Greensand, tho beds are of frosh- 
water origin, whereas in Yorkshire they 
are of marine origin. Above these is a 
mass of clay known as Gault in tho S.E., 
while in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire, this is replaced by a thin deposit of 
lime known as the Ued Chalk. Those are 
marine deposits, as also are the Upper 
Greensand and tho Chloritio Marl ( q.v .). 
Then lying over these are the most 
extensive of tlxo C. rocks — the Chalk, 
.which retains tho same general characters 
wherever it exists in England. It is 
usually a white earthy limestone with 


nmiinc condition** prevailed, while the 
Gault was* laid down, although the area 
was not too remote for mud to lie deposi- 
ted from the rivs. Then as the depression 
continued, the coast, receded until a littlo 
earthy deposit, was added, and then the 
Chalk was deposited. Similar conditions 
at present prevail in tho Caribbean Sea, 
where sedim is being piled up which 
may form a roi k similar to chalk, 

Crete (Gk. kpijrij, Lat. Creta, Turkish 
Kirid, it. Candia, New Gk. Kp*n), or 
Candia, large is. in tho Mediterranean Sea. 
considered as tho most southerly part, of 
Europe. Its N.W; extremity. Cape 
Grabusa. is 60 m. S. of Cape MAlen in 
Greece, nml its N.E. extremity, Cape 
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Sieloro, is 110 rn. from Cape Krio in Asia 
Minor. C. is situated between 34° .'»0' ami 
3.V' 43' N. lat., ami between 23 J SO' and 
20 ’ 20' E. lung* Its length from E. to W. 
is about 155 in., its w idth varies from 7 to 
35 m. Its area is a little under 3330 sq. ni. 
(Some estimates give only 2050 sq. m.) 
The coasts are generally steep and 
unfavourable for harbourage, though the 
N. coast is greatly indent od. Some of the 
prin. bays, from \V. tq E., uie those of 
Kisainos. Canoa, Suda. Hetimo, Caiulta, 
Malea. Mirubello, and JSiliu. On the 
N. are likewise the capes of Spa da. 
Drepuuo, SSt&uros. Panugia. and Sidero 
(N.E.). The chief capes on the S. 
side, which is less indented, are Krio 
(S.VV.) and Lithinos. The only large hay 
is that of Mcssura. The largest is. in tho 
neighbourhood is Oavdo (anct. ('‘lamia), 
about 40 in. S.W. of Cape Lithinos. Tho 
surface is extremely mountainous, espe- 
cially In tho AW. where the massive 
range of the White (or Mu-daras) Mts. 
culminates in Mt. Theodores, at a height of 
(lose on HUGO ft. In the centre ol the is. 
is a lower group, but it attains to a greater 
height in the almost related Mt. Psilmti 
(anct. Ida), over sooq it. m height, 
the highest peak in the is. Further E. 
are the Lassitlu Mts. (chief peak Mt. 
Christos), and the Sitia Mts. with Mt. 
Kavousi. There are a few plains ol w Inch 
the largest is that of Mes^ara, extending 
from the coast to t lie Lassit.hi range over an 
expanse of nearly 400 sq. m. Next to 
this comes the plain of Canea in the N.. 
through which Hows the JU. Platanos 
(auet. Iardanos). From the mil me of 
the country it is evident that the streams 
are mere mt. torrents. The mountainous 
country is cut up by deep and precipitous 
ravines in which suovv remains throughout 
the year. Among the mts. are fertile 
plateaux, which furnish excellent, pastur- 
age during the warm season of the yeai. 
The climate is mild and salubrious, and is 
one of the best in Europe. The air is puie 
and fresh as a general rule, but tlu; fierce 
southerly wind, known as the stucco, 
sometimes raises the temp, to 100'' F. 
Earthquakes are oxjieiicneed at times, and 
on Feb. 14, 1030, serious damage was 
caused by a severe shock, which was felt 
in Athens, Ciuro. and over the ;Kgean Sea. 
Many buildings in Cnndia were shaken to 
their foundations, a number of people vveie 
injured, and ten vil.s. were destroyed. 

Flora ami Fauna . — The forests with 
which C. was once covered have now 
disappeared almost entirely, hut the 
cypress is still found extensively among 
the hills, while the lower slopes of the mts. 
and many of the valleys are covered with 
olive woods. Though in many parts the 
soil prevents the growth of vegetation, in 
others it irf*very luxuriant. Oranges and 
lemons arc extensively cultivated and 
exported, while the earob-trec yiehlB the 
earob beans. Sheep are bred in mauy 
parts of the is., tuid tho native breed of 
mules Is very famous. Tho most im- 
portant wild animal to mention is the* 
Cretan ibex or goat. Large numbers of 
these animals are still found In the higher 
regions. 
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Minerals . — The volcanic origin of tho 
is. would lead one to tho opinion that it is 
rich in minerals, but nothing much has yet 
been dono to verify this supposition, 
(iypsurn, slate, and iron lnivo been found, 
ancl it is probable that considerable 
quant i lic^s of lead, manganese, sulphur, 
and other minerals also exist. 

Copulation, Relm ion, and Chief Cities . — 
The pop. is approximately 330,000. 
The vast majority of the inhah. of C. are 
Christians, and there is a steadily declining 
number of Muslims, io whom the (iks. are 
hostile. Tho Jewish pop. Is numbered 
only in hundred**. Under the Venetians, 
the pop. had boon estimated at 250,000, 
but this number diminished after tlio 
conquest of tho is. by Turkey. Tho pop. 
then rose until the (Jk. revolution of 1821, 
after which came a great fall. Since that 
time it has again increased to the present 
number. All the inhah., whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, speak Ok. and the 
great bulk of the inhah. belong to the Ok. 
Orthodox Church; the is. being governed 
by a s> nod of seven bishops, with their 
president, the metropolitan of Condiu, 
dependent, cm the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. There are about 3500 Ok. 
churches on t he is.. and four Rom. Catholic 
churches. Education is nominally coin- 
pulsorv. Thee li ic-f cities arc Cnnea. tliecap. 

(20.000) , Cundiu or ITeraklion, the former 
cap. and see of the archbishop of C. 

(30.000) , and Kct imo ( Uethymno) (10,000), 
all on the N. side of the is. 

Anhteolo(ju.— \i\ the Homeric age there 
were over a hundred flourishing cities 
throughout C. The remains of many of 
these arc* of grc<yAt interest arc Ideologically. 
Extensive excavations have been carried 
out during the* nineteenth century, and 
through the discoveries made by Sclilie- 
lnann at llissarbk (Troy) and at Myoeimj, 
interest in tlu* origin of prehistoric (Jk 
civilisation was revived. The art and 
culture tlms hi ought to light were termed 
Myconsenii. covering the later Bronze 
Age. This civilisation was bid a late and 
decadent stage ot a hisrhlv advanced and 
wide civilisation centred in ( \. of which the* 
great period may he dated from the end of 
tho third millennium and Hrst half of the 
second millennium n.c. This civilisation, 
now generally known as Aegean. covers all 
that period of E. Mediterranean culture 
before; the beginning If the historic period 
of Ek. hist., usually dated 800 n.c. 
Perhaps the most striking feature is that 
writing, hieroglyphic) and linear, was in 
use, a confirmation of the old legend that 
the Phoenicians did not invent but only 
(.banged the alplutbei. Evidence of this 
civilisation has been found as far W. as 
Spain. Sardinia, ami Marseilles, near 
Venice in the Adriatic, largely in Sicily, 
throughout the /Egean, in Cyprus, and in 
Palestine. Trade; with Egypt was fre- 
quent from the earliest time. Before tho 
discoveries, mainly duo to Sir Arthur 
Evans. Uk. hist, before the Dorian 
Invasion was a waste of legends and 
myths. The tale of Minos, the law-giver, 
the tribute of boys and maidens from 
Athens to the mtnotaur, of Theseus, 
Ariadne, and the labyrinth built by 
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Deedalus, all have now a foundation of handsome youthful cup-bearer with 
fact. In 1834 was found, 4 in. from tightly fitting belted drawers has a profile 
Candia, the site of Cnossus, the anct. almost Ok. in outliue, with no Semitic or 
metropolis; in 18.11 Spratt discovered E. traces. Immense stone and earthen- 
many ruins, and in 1878 Minos Kalo- ware jars, l>eautifully decorated, were 
klialrinos came on large jars and remains found in large quantities, probably used 
of pottery identical with ‘ M yeemean ’ art. for storing oil and corn* Clay documents. 
In 1894 Evans explored part of E. and inscribed in the unknown writing, abound. 
Central C. Evidence was forthcoming of as also do lead and clay seals, probably 
a script entirely unknown and undo- used for documents of more perishable 
clpherftlilo. In 1905 Evans began the nature. From the shrines it is seen that 
excavation work at Cnossus, and un- the worship was mainly that of a great 
earthed a vast palace, formiug a large mother goddess, with fetish images of 



Tin*; hall or Tin*; poi iilk axes in the ]*ylu‘i: or minos, cnossus 


square, occupying nearly six acres, with a 
paved central court', halls, mid ante- 
chambers, connected by passages well 
built and arranged. A small council 
chamber, in which is a gypsum throne, 
has a bath chamber attached; there wore 
Upper stories and wide stone stairs; the 
palace revealed a most modern system of 
drainage, with water-closets, a stone shaft, 
carrying the water from the roofs to Hush 
the drains, latrines, and other sanitary 
conveniences. Terra* cotta pipes of 
modern pattern connect with tlm main 
drains. Fresco -painting of nil advanced 
nnd realistic stylo decorated the walls, 
many representing bulls and bull-lights, 
one of a procession in life-size of women 
with tight-belted waists and bounced 
skirts, curiously modern in appearance. 
-The costume is distinctly marked from 
that of historic (Jroece. A fresco of a 


pillar and dove, of double-headed axes 
aud of serpent*. Enamel work and inlay 
are of high artistic excellence; n gaming- 
table of gold-plated ivory with crystal 
plaques >et in silver and blue enamel is 
a beautiful example. Ivory figures of 
exquisite workmanship show the plastic 
skill. The highest perfection is found In 
the pottery; the polychrome on white or 
dark ground, ‘Kamares* ware, preceding 
that of dark painting on a lighter ground. 
The divomtinn. markedly distinguished 
from tin* ear 1 v Hk. geometric patterns* is 
designed in f. - representations of flowers, 
aquatic plants, and* animals. A small 
columnar sanctuary used in the worship of 
the Minoan goddess as LHdy of the Nether 
World was found in 19*29, and the \V. 
portico and K. portico were explored. A 
winding staircase from tho sanctuary 
led to a lustra l basin in the depths of tho 
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earth; while a runnel in the 30. bastion 
was found to lead in a series of parabolic 
curves, broken up at Intervals by small 
settling tanks, to a large tank for purposes 
of washing. Shords were also found, 
which dated from about 1900 b.c., and 
wall-paintings formed by the impressions 
caused by a small sponge dipped into 
yellow paint and then applied to the wall. 
The restoration of a fresco of Minoau 
octagonal shields and spiral bands was 
accomplished. 

In June 1930 an outer ontranco system 
was Been and explored. .V wall dating 
from about 2100 b.c., composed of massive 
blocks, enclosed an acropolis, houses, and 
part of the palace court. Two round 
walled pits disclosed sherds dating from 
the Middle Minoan period. A movable 
etono altar, w’ith a relief of the sacred 
horns and double axes, was a notable 
discovery. These anct. remains wore 
found to have been built over houses of a 
still more distant period, with stucco 
pavements, stairways, and household 
relios in wonderful preservation. Mauy 
vessels decorated with snake designs were 
revealed. Remains of other palaces and 
shrines have been discovered throughout 
the is., at Gortyna, llagia Triada, Zakro, 
Phoestos. Pnlaikastro, and clscw'here. 
The central dato of this great and historic 
civilisation may bo put at about 3000 to 
2000 b.c. The periods are divided into 
Early Minoan, Middle Minoau, Late 
Minoan, each being divided into three. 
Somo terrible catastrophe, probably from 
the sea, overwhelmed this great civilisa- 
tion; a revival took place, only to bo 
followed by another wave, probably 
connected with the Dorian migrations in 
Greece; from this blow the great civilisa- 
tion never recovered. 

Historj /. — Recent archaeological investi- 
gations prove that O', w as the home of an 
advanced civilisation oven before the 
Bronze Ago, and that the Iron Ago saw 
the end of this civilisation. The curliest 
written histories of C. are much intermixed 
with myth, and in the old Gk. traditions 
the is. hulks largely. The Homeric poems 
speak of ‘hundred-citied Crete’ as peopled 
by people of mixed Cretan, Aclnean, and 
Doric descent. The early legends centre 
mainly on the name of Minos, who reigned 
aa king of C. at the city of Cnossus. He 
is spoken of as the founder of Cretan sea 
power. From his name is derived the 
term ‘Minoan,’ applied to the early period 
of GVs greatness. Tho Cretans had, how- 
ever, no kind of unity among themselves, 
and hence the islanders never figure 
largely in Gk. hist. They took no part In 
either the Persian or the Peloponnesian 
wars, being continuously engaged in 
internal struggles, which Polybius tells 
us were carried on with unprecedented 
animosity. Tho three leading cities at 
this time were Cnossus, Gortyna, and 
Cydonia. In tho first century B.o. the 
Cretans incurred the enmity of Romo, by 
an alliance with Mithridatcs, and this was 
increased when the islanders joined arms 
with their neighbours of Cilicia in piratical 
expeditions. An attack was made on C., 
and the is. was subdued in 60 B.o, by 


Q. Mctcllus. then surnamed Croticus. It 
then continued as a Rom. prov. till tho 
year 823, belonging after the div. of 
tho empire to the Byzantine emperors. 
During this latter poriod it formed part of 
tho prefecture of Illyria. In 823 it was 
takon by the Saracens, under whoso rule 
it became a slaVo market and a centre of 
piracy. In 960 it was recaptured by 
Nicepborus Phocas and remainod under 
the Byzantine sovereigns until 1204. 
Then, on tho capture of Constantinople by 
the Lats.. and the estab. of the Lat. 
empire, C. wua allotted to Boniface, 
marquis of Montserrat, who sold it to the 
Venetians. The Venetian rule in C. was 
most oppressive, and many revolts took 
place but none were attended with success. 
During this poriod Candia was made the 
cap. of the is., to which it gave the official 
title in Venetian lunguago of ‘Camlia,’ 
a name which tho is. still retains among 
the Its. In 1645, tho Turks made an 
attack on tho is., ancl the discontent of 
tho Cretans made their conquest an easy 
one. Only tho cap. held out for long, hut 
the siege of this city, though intermittent, 
is Maid to bo the longest on record. It 
lasted for twenty-four years. From this 
time until the Gk. revolution, C. remained 
subject to the Porto, but its lot was indeed 
unfortunate. Tho first of a regular series 
of revolts broke out in 1770, but this was 
ruthlessly ptit down before it could spread 
far. The gov. grew worse rather than 
better, ami fresh rebellions occurred in 
1813 und 182 1 . In this last the Christian 
pop. succeeded m possessing themselves 
of the whole country, when 7000 Albanians 
were imported from Egypt. Even with 
this aid, however, the Turks were not 
able to reduce fno is. to submission till 
1824. The great powers (France, Eng- 
land, and Russia) refused to allow the 
cession of G. to Greece, and for ten years 
tho is. was under tho rule of the Egyptian 
governor. This was the best period in 
Cretan hist... but it soon came to an end. 
Further revolts occurred, but in 1878, 
after the treaty of Berlin, when fresh In- 
surrections stirred up by Greece were iu 
progress, the pac t of Halepa wn> draw n up, 
largely by the efforts of the Brit, consul 
in the is. This pact gave the is. almost 
entire autonomy, but party struggles wore 
so fierce and the intrigues so persistent 
that the condition of tho country grew 
gradually worse. In 1889 tho Porte sent 
a military governor to the is., whose rule 
practically abrogated tlio former treaties. 
Tho powers, however, rofused to inter- 
vene. No improvement yet showed Itself, 
as the Christians resolutely refused to 
submit to Muslim misrule, and in 1894, 
the powers persuaded Turkey to appoint 
a Christian governor. But in tho yoars 
since 1889, large sums of money had been 
drawn from C. to Turkey, and financial 
troubles ensued. This, and the recall of 
the Christian governor, led to the outbreak 
of 1896. Tho powora becoming more 
favourable to C., tho sultan assumed a 
conciliatory attitude and assented to a 
scheme of reform presented by the 
insurrectionists, which practically put tho 
gov. into the same condition as the Halepa 
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pact had done. Things now seemed to bo 
settled, but the Porte did ull in its power 
to prevent the reforms promised. In 
1 897 a Ok. force landed in G. and attacked 
Die Turks. The is. was again aflame, but 
Greece and C. wore alone, for the powers 
sided with Turkey. Complete autonomy 
was granted, but annexation by Greece 
was declared impossible. The powers 
compelled assent to this decision by force 
of arms, and the failure of the Gk. attack 
on Turkey ratified it. In 1898, tile 
Turkish forces were withdrawn from Dio 
is., and Prince George of Greece was 
nominated as high commissioner of the is. 
A small section of the people disliked his 
arbitrary policy and raised a revolt in 
1905, proclaiming the annexation of the 
is. to Greece. This insurrection was put 
down by the powers. In 1900 the powers 
gavo to King George of Greece the right 
lo propose the high commissioner, ami lie 
appointed Alexander Zaimis. His ad- 
ministration was most successful, and tho 
powers were soon able to remove their 
troops. In 1911 it was announced that 
no more high commissioners would be 
appointed to otllce. On Oct. 11, 1912, 
Cretan deputies were admitted to the Gk. 
Chamber, aud Die is. annexed by 

Greece. The treaty of London, signed m 
Dec. 19111, confirmed this act and G. has 
ever since been under Gk. rule. In the 
.Second World War C. was captured by the 
Gers. between May 21 and June 2, 1941 
and held tho is. until late 1911. Set also 
succeeding article. See 11. Pash Icy, 
Travels in Crete , 1837; T. A. 15. Spratt, 
Travels and Researches in Crete, 1867 ; 
J. H. Freese, Short Popular History of 
Crete, 1897 ; J. Batkie, The Sea-Kings of 
Crete, 1913; air A. Evans, The Palace of 
Minos at Knossos, 1921-36; (j. Glasgow, 
The Minoans . 1923; J. Charbonneaux, 
L* Art 6(jAen, 1929; and 11. T. Bossert, The 
Art of Ancient Crete , 1937. 

Crete, the Battle of (May-June 1941). 
With characteristic speed the Gers. 
attacked O. only throe weeks after the 
Brit, evacuation of Greece in the Second 
World War (see Ghekce. Second 
Would \V vr. Cxmpuuns in (1941)). 
They captured the is. within the space of 
twelve (lays (May 21 to June 2) aud by 
June 3 the Brit, and An/ac garrison had 
evacuated the is., leaving some 6U00 men 
unaccount. ed for. The brief campaign 
was a triumph of Gcr. thoroughness in 
organisation and ingenuity. It afforded 
the llrst instance in modern warfare of tho 
capture of a country exclusively by air- 
borne troops, dropped by parachute, und 
opposed by a strong garrison and a navy 
in full control of tho sea. The Medi- 
terranean Brit, fleet pin red its part, 
successfully in so far as it was able to 
disperse Gcr. convoys, sink many boat- 
loads of Ger. invading troops, and provent 
any landing from the sea in force on 
Cretan soil. But their losses were grave, 
comprising two cruisers (Gloucester, Fiji ) 
and four destroyers (Juno, Greyhound , 
Kelly, aud Kashmir ); and later, the 
oruiser York, which was being repaired in 
Cretan waters, was also sunk. Tho lack 
ef fighter-plane support and tho narrow 
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waters in which tho ships were engaged 
made them un all too open target for the 
attacks of Ger. bombers. By the aid of 
liundreds of dive-bombers, operating from 
the captured and newly organised airfields 
in Greece, only 80-100 in. from Crete, 
the Gers. were not only able to give ade- 
quate protection to their airborne troops, 
which were ‘ferried* over in a coaseless 
stream of transport planes and gliders, 
but to criitah the spirit of the people 
and deliver annihilating attacks on tiie 
Brit, and Anzac garrison. It was found 
impossible to give the garrison any 
adequate protection from the air, and such 
fighter planes as had been operating from 
Malcme aerodrome in C. were withdrawn 
owing to the weight of the attacks on the 
aerodrome, it was out of the question 
to send fighters from Egypt, the distance 
being 400 in. from (). 

The Gers. landed their airborne troops 
regardless ot losses. Large numbers of 
their parachutists were wooden dummies 
sent to dnert the Brit. tire. Most of a 
force of 3000 men who droppped in the 
all -important Suda Bay region and m tho 
Candia area were killed, as well as a 
detachment which reached Die outskirts 
of Canea (May 21). The next day came 
more swarms of Ger. parachutists. Ger. 
bombers sprayed tho is.’s airfields with 
explosives for hours at a stretch. Troop- 
carriers landed on tho beaches. Yet for 
some time the Brit, and Anzac troops, 
under Gen. Freiberg, V.C., and aided bv 
Gk. and Cretan hilLsmen, held the airfields 
with the courar born of despair. Great 
numbers of parachutists were killed and 
many troop-carriers aud gliders were 
destroyed by gunfire in tho air. After 
another da>*s intense fighting, tho Gers. 
gained a foothold at tho one important 
aerodrome, at Malcme, 10 m. S.W. of 
Cauea, and also in the tn. of Jleraklion 
(Candia) 70 m. E. of Canea. There were 
further landings of airborne Gei . troops in 
the succeeding flays, but on a much 
smaller scale. The lt.A.F. delivered 
heavy attacks on enemy positions and 
aircraft in C. and Brit, heavy combers 
attacked the aerodrome at Malcme os soon 
as it hail fallen into Ger. bands. 

It is probable that tho Brit, resistance 
was unexpectedly prolonged in the eyes 
of tho Gers.. for, having failed to capture 
the three chief ports. Canea, Retimo 
(Rethymno), aud Heraklion, at tho start 
of the invasion, they bombed those tns. 
for sov. hrs. (May 24). King George of 
the Hellenes and tho Gk. Gov., who had 
arrived in C. on April 23, when tho Gors. 
were ovorimning Greece, had, in tho 
meantime, left tho is. and reached Egypt. 
In their lllght from the is. the king and his 
party had to take cover every few yds. 
from Ger. pianos which roared so low 
overhead that tho airmen’s faces could bo 
seen. They therefore made for the mts. 
and sheltorflT. ' >r three days in a shop- 
herd ’-s cave, after which they succeeded in 
embarking. On May 26, the Gers., 
flinging in fresh troops and always 
regardless of heavy losses in men and 
aircraft, renewed their offensive, con- 
centrating their attack on tho Malemo 

M* 
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area in a drive towards Canea. On that 
day at least twenty -four Ger. aircraft of all 
types were destroyed and numerous others 
were hit by Brit, fighters. But, despite 
the severe losses indicted by the K.A.F., 
airborne reinforcements continued to 
reach the Gors. Often the parachutists 
landed on hills in almost perfect circular 
formation, reaching the ground safely 
after only a very short drop from mass- 
produced plywood gliders. Many had 
their faces painted green in the hope of 
camouflaging themselves against the 
verdure of the hills. AH were supported 


But the end was now in sight; for the 
Gers. had captured the port and aero- 
drome at Horaklion and were threatening 
tho vital position of Suda Buy. Already 
the Brit, command was learning a lesson 
in modern warfare demonstrated in prac- 
tice. Tho Ger. parachutist was a man 
superior in small arms. He usually had a 
tommy-gun. This lie could use solely for 
defence if necessary, hut primarily for 
offence, tie was continuously protected, 
supported, and directed by Ger. aero- 
planes. As in Norway, Finland, France, 
and Greece, experience was proving the 
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by the most sustained and intense 
bombing by dive-bombers, and this co- 
ordinatiorju-was impressively assisted by 
a revolutionary use of wireless. The Ger. 
forces in the is. were now enlarging their 
penetration into tho Brit, defences, so that, 
in tho area YV. of f’anea, the defending 
forces were compelled to withdraw to 
new positions. Laden enemy transports 
were sunk by tho ll.N. as well as two 
enemy K -boats; but it was on this day 
fMay 27) that tho Admiralty announced 
the loss of two cruisers and four destroyers 
though many survivors had been landed. 
Two days later the Brit, forces had with- 
drawn to the E. of Suda Bay in the face 
of new attacks by a still more heavily 
reinforced enemy. More than a hundred 
Ger. aircraft were successfully attacked 
by the R.A.F. on the’ beaches and this 
no doubt saved the Meet from further 
losses. 


l superiority of the bomber used as frontal 
artillery. It could ferret out anything 
in the wuv of defence, though its des- 
tructive was le^s than its paralysing 
power, which, however, was groat. It 
had become obvious that tho Gors. con- 
templated the task of t aking C. as princi- 
pally a matter for aeroplanes and tommy- 
guns. Apart, from landing heavy mortars 
and light field-pieces, tpo (jers. broke 
the ground with tommy-guns and planes. 

After twelve days of what till that date 
had been the fiercest fighting in tho war, 
the Brit. High Command decided to 
withdraw from O. it bad become 
evident that the Brit, naval and military 
forces could not operate Indefinitely in 
and near tho is. without more air support 
than oouid bo provided from tho bases in 
Africa. Apart from Gk. and It. soldiers 
and some civilians who were taken with 
tho Brit, imperial forces, some 17,000' 
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Brit. troops were evacuated by the 
beginning of June, and nearly half the 
garrison had become casualties. Con- 
tinuous patrols of 11. A. F. and S. African 
lighters protected the warships and 
merchantmen in the task of evacuating 
the troops. Other aircraft dropped food 
and medical supplies to units isolated in 
the is., while heavy bombers continued 
to destroy Her. planes on ‘the ground in 
Malcme and elsewhere. Great hardship 
was endured by the Maoris and other 
troops in their nightmare journey of 
60 in. through the hills. Many reached 
the shores with boots torn to shreds, only 
lialf-clad, starving, and oft.cn with grave 
untended wounds. No quarter had been 
given in the fighting and none was asked. 
So confused was the situation that 
fantastic things kept happening. The 
Gera., for instance, continued to drop all 
manner of supplies on top of the tleeing 
Brit. troops under the impression that 
tiiey were their own men — condensed 
food, four-inch mortars in long cylin- 
drical eases, two-pounder field-guns, 
unpacked and attached to tiiple para- 
chutes, and tins of petrol. 

Thus ended iii •. phantasma of in- 
credible scenes, the epic battle tor C. 
The chances of the defence succeeding 
against a ruthless airborne invasion 
covered by dive-bombers inevitably 
turned upon a copious supply of heavy 
equipment, and this it was apparently 
impossible to grant. The dive-bomber, 
in fact, smothered the small artillery and 
anti-aircraft equipment. It was objected 
by contemporary critics that, inasmuch as 
the Brit, authorities had been in occupa- 
tion of the is. for seven months before the 
invasion, they ought to have had a longer- 
sighted appreciation of the kind of attack 
that they would have to meet, and that 
they too lightly assumed that the tiers, 
could not succeed w ithout the lieav ier 
material that, could come onlv bv sea, 
while they did not foresee that airborne 
troops, aided by dive-bombers, could not 
bo overcome without udequnte supplies 
of tanks and heavy guns. The greater 
anxiety was felt in the out conic of this 
historic battle not only from its obvious 
effect on the defence of Eg>pt, but from 
the consideration that the invasion of 
C. was, in some sort, an illustration of, 
perhaps even a try-out or include* to, an 
invasion of Britain. But there were 
other and competing claims for anti- 
aircraft. guns, especially for ships in the 
battle of the Atlantic, and for the ports, 
cities, and factories of Britain When the 
Brit, entered C. they took steps to defend 
the anchorage of Hilda Bav as an impor- 
tant na\al base, and to develop the aero- 
drome near the bay, and to provide both 
base and aerodrome with the largest 
quantity of anti-aircraft guns which it 
was possible to divort from the other 
strategic points in the Mediterranean. 
The B. of C. was, In fact, ' only one part of 
the very important aud complicated 
campaign which was being fought in the 
Middle K., and to select one particular 
sector of our widely extended front/ for 
Criticism and debate was a 'misleading 


method of examining the conduct of war’ 
(Mr. Churchill in the Commons, June 10, 
1041). Moreover, Germany had a great 
advantage in the matter of moving her 
air force from one side of Europe to 
another. Brit, aircraft had to bo parked 
in crates and transported by sea round 
the (Jape of Good Hope. Yet, despite all 
these draw bin Ks, the Brit. Gov. and 
chief of staff ((Jen. Waved), and other 
general officers of the staff, decided to 
defend C., hoping that some 50,000 good 
troops (aotuallv there were 27,000 Brit, 
and 20,000 Australian and Now Zealand 
troops) would be able to destroy the 
parachutirds and glider landings, while 
the navy dest.ro> cd the seaborne attacks. 
But there was ;i time limit: the action of 
the navv in maintaining the N. seaguard 
without, adequate air defence was bound 
to be, very i.o'-tly. and, when a certain 
proportion of naval losses had been in- 
curred, the lifeguard had to be with- 
drawn. Similarly, when it was clear that 
the Hghter-planes had no reasonably safe 
landing ground they. too. had to be with- 
drawn. More air-fields were not prepared 
because there were insufficient guns to 
defend them. Had the Brit, long-range 
bomber-lighters been able to take part in 
the buttle from the start the result might 
have been different; the margin of defeat 
was in fac t a narrow’ one. But even at 
this time the Gei. air force greatly out- 
numbered the Brit, and allied air forces, 
and, striking from the centre, was able 
to concentrate overwhelming strength at 
any point on t! periphery of the Heidi’s 
defences. 

Yet it was not all gain on the one side 
and all loss on the other. The twelve-day 
interval helped the Brit, to regain control 
in Iraq (</ r. and see infra), and it gave 
time for the unival of further reinforce- 
ments in tin 1 Near E. A pusillanimous 
refusal to defend C. would have had, too, 
as lamentable an effect on Amer. public 
opinion and u» that, of other neutrals, as 
a relnsal to defend Greece, it was the 
soundest strategy to compel Germany to 
light tor every inch of the soil she coveted 
and to make her victories as costly as 
possible. Some 5000 Gcrs. were drowned 
in trying to cross the sea, and at lea»t 
12,000 were killed or wounded on the is. 
The Gc>\ Luftwaffe suffered oxtraordinai y 
losses. Above ISO fighter and bomber 
aircraft were destroyed, and at least 250 
troop -earning aeroplanes, and that at a 
time when Blit, air strength was over- 
taking the Ger. Immediately, however, 
the situation in the E. Mediterranean was 
changed, to the disadvantage of the 
Allies. The navy now had to operate in 
narrower waters, and between recaptured 
Cyrenaiea and captured C. a now Scylla 
and riiarybdis had come into being — 
one reason more for holding grimly on to 
Tobruk. Ser ! ms\ too. was likeiy to be the 
effect upon v r many's use of the Dar- 
danelles. With CL athwart the /Egean 
entrance, it would be easier for the Gers. 
to develop coastal traffic through tho 
Dardanelles and Gk. territorial waters 
up to Trieste. But, in the sequel, it 
became evident that Germany’s main 
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preoccupation was the protection of tho truding tongues. They have recoding 
right flunk of their armies, which were foreheads, largo hands and foot, and 
now being disposed for attack along tho rickety limbs, while they usually have a 
whole Russian frontier from Finland to dwarfish body, with thick, dry. loose skin, 
Rumania. See Dilys Powell, Remember and a protuberant abdomen. Tho treat- 
Lirecce t 1941, and A. Moorehead, Mediter- ment consists in the careful adminis- 
mncan Front , 1942. tration of some part or all of the thyroid 

Cr6tineau-Joly, Jacques (1S03--75), Fr. gland of the sheep. Sec Goitre. and 
historian whose II istoirc de la Vendee Myxcepema . 

(1840-42) is a standard work, whilst he Cretonne (perhaps from Creton, a vil. in 
was an authority on the relations between Normandy, where linen goods wore 
the Rom. Catholic Church and tho State, manufactured), was originally a Fr. fabric, 
For his Histoire reh'{jicw>c, politique el strong and white, with linen weft and 



The railway \iadui t is 166 ft. high and iooo it. long. 


hfferaire de la compagnie de Jesus (1814- hempen woof. The material known as 
1846), ho was able to avail himself of C. to-day i.-* a. stout cotton cloth, with a 
reliable and hitherto unpublished records, crape, basket, or wave figure produced on 
yet critics depreciate the. work on the tho loom, and a pat tern printed .sometimes 
ground of its personal bias. on both sides, when the two designs 

Cretinism, congenital disease, causing usually differ. It is unglazcd, and was 
idiocy or arrested mental development, introduced about. I860 as a substitute for 
together with bodily deformity, always tho thinner chintz, which was largely 
associated with absence or atrophy of the used for curtains ami for covering chairs, 
thyroid gland. The connection, between etc. Inferior qualities ha\ c a weft of 
goitre, myxardema, and C. is dose, cotton waste ami patterns printed in 
Myxoedema, however, comes on in adult bright, fugithe colours, 
life, and is associated with a destructive Creusa: l. A daughter of Hecuba and 
change in the thyroid gland, although the Priam, king of Troy. Tho wife of .Kncns, 
removal of the gland will bring on a and mother of Ascanius, she was parted 
similar condition. An enlargement of from her husband during the tumult 
the gland causes goitre, while a loss of tho following on the lull of ^roy, and finally 
functioning of it seems to bo the cause of saved b> the goddess Cy bole, who made 
It is found all over the world, and in her a priestess. In the Virgilian story 
all classes of society, Jt is most common in sho appears as a phantom Irofore /Eneas, 
Vep-lying valleys, when' light and free uttering dramatic prophecies of the 
fl J t 'ulation of the air are impeded. Thus disasters and eventual glory that awaited 
or nu*k* n( i largely in the lower valleys of him In Italy. 2. Culled also Glauce, u 
remiorcfc Pyrenees, and other moun- daughter of Croon, king of Corinth. 
i*er. attcra>apf Europe'. It is rarely met Jason conceived a passion for her, and 
oy the it. A. t teg above 3000 ft. Cretins Medea, his wife, jealous of her sup planter 
JO aou&t ' 8avfe y> obscene, and shameless, in Jason’s affections, sent her as a wedding 
losses. open mouths with pro- gift a poisoned garment which brought 
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about tin agonising death. 3. A daughter 
of Erecthous, king of Atliens, and tho 
mother of Janus and Ion by Apollo. Slio 
exposed Lon at liis birth and married 
Xuthus, to whom *die bore no children. 
The Delphic oracle told them to take Ion 
lor their son, who had mcnnwlido l»een 
brought up by the P\thian goddess at 
Delphi. Suspecting his true identity (-. 
determined to poison Ion, but the hitter 
discovered her plot, and she horsclt was 
only saved from death by Peeing at onre 
to Apollo’s altar. 

Creuse, liv. and dept, m the centre of 
France. The riv. lises near Feuiers and 
Hows about. 150 m. through the clepts. of 
(Jreuse-et-lndre, Vienne, and Indro-ct- 
Loire, joining the Vienne, a trib. of the 
Loire. about 12 m. N. ot ( 'hatellerault . 
’file dept, is formed ot the old llaute 
Marclio, aud parts of llerrvand Limousin 
Jt is drained by the R. and its surface 
is mountainous, and its .soil thin and un- 
productive. In the S. hilly dist. there are 
wide stretches ol pasture land. Tin* 
climate is moist and the cold \erv severe 
in winter Chestnuts lorm a largo pro- 
portion of tho food of tho pop.; hemp 
potatoes, and fr it a . ul-n grown, while 
rattle, sheep, pigs, and goats are reared 
on the pasture lands. Coal is mined at 
Ahuii. Them are some manufs. of 
carpets and hangings, anrl tliero are dye- 
works at Aubusson and Felletm. Wooden 
shoes and hats are made in large numbers. 
U. is divided into tho arron-. ol Aubusson 
and <Ui6rot. (lap., Cu6rot. Area 2103 
sq. m. Pop. 1 S8,(»()0. 

Creusot, Le, tn.. 31 m. N.W. of Macon, 
m the arron. of Autun and tiie dept, of 
Saone-et-Loire. central Franee. The 
neigh 1 louring coaltlold and iron ores have 
caused a number of metallurgienl and 
engineering works to spring up (including 
the celebrated Sehneider-Crcusot cannon 
•works), which are connected together by 
over 30 m. of railroad. It was on Oct. 17, 

1942, that ninety-four unescorted Lan- 
caster bombers of tho It.A.F. heavily 
tilt the Schneider arms works at Lo C. — 
then in Her. occupation. The attacking 
force lost only ono machine. The anna- 
rnent works were hit again on Juno 19, 

1943. Tho tn. foil to the Allies soon after 
the landings in S. France in t ho autumn 
of 1944. Pop. 24,100. 

Creutz, Gustav Filip, Count .(1 731-85). 
Swedish poet and diplomat, />. at \njuln- 
gfird in Finland. Tn 1702 liis .tttis och 
Camilla was pub. in a collection of poems. 
This pastoral Idyll, for manv years re- 
garded ns tho crowning ornament of 
Swedish poetry, possesses, like (Vs other 
inimitable pastoral, Daphne, a grace of 
style and melody which led admiring 
critics to call the author ‘the last artificer 
of the language.’ 

Creuzer, Georg Friedrich (1771-1858), 
Oer. philologist, whoso earliest, and best - 
known work, Symbolik uud Mythologie der 
alien Volker, be Bonders dvr Grieehen (1810- 
1812) was an ingenious attempt to carry 
back tho mythology of Homer and Hesiod 
through tho Polasgians to an 13. source. 
His hypotheses, however, were pulled to 
piooes by Hermann, Voss, and others. 


Among other learned works are his com- 
plete ed. of Plotinus and treatises on 
classical philology in 1854. 

Creuznach, sec KiciSUZSTACn. Had. 

Crevalcore, com. 12 m. N.T3. by 13. «»f 
Modena, in the prov. of Bologna, in 
Emilia,. Italy. Pop. 12,800. 

Crevecoeur (Fr. for heart-breaker), 
Dutch stronghold, which was important 
in hist, from 1587 to 1794, commanding a 
central strategical position at the con- 
fluence of the Dioze and Maas. 4 m. 
N.N.NV. of lJois-le-Duc (’S Hertogenboscli). 
in N. Brabant, Holland. 

Crdvecoeur, vil. ot France in tho dept, 
of Nerd, situated on the R. Kseaut or 
Scheldt, ’* in. S. of Cambrai. Pop. 
2100 It, was entirely destroyed during 
tho First. Woi Id War. 

Crevecceur-le-Grand, vil. of Franco in 
the dept, ot Oise, 12 m. N. of Beauvais. 
It. possesses an old castle with picturesque 
garden-*. There are manufs. of woollen 
goods and potterj . Pop. 2100. 

Crevecamr, Michel Guillame Jean de 
(psondoiiMu. J. Hector St. John) (1735 - 
1813), Fr. writer, />. near Caen, France, 
and educated at a Jesuit school, also 
spending sonic time in England. He went 
t-n New York in 1759 and became natural- 
ised as an Amor, citizen in 1705, having 
acquired a l.irm near Cle-stcr, New York. 
Returned to France 1780-83, 1790-181.5. 
His fame rests on his Letters from tin 
tmeruan Fnrnur (first pub. injgRnglniul 
1782 ) — u senes of elmnning essays giving 
a farmei’s rcin-tmns to the life and issues 
of the t lines. Peso Letters , with their 
glowing descriptions of the Amer. frontier, 
aie f-nid to haie had an appreciable 
influence on emigration to America which 
sometime- hd to disillusionment. Other 
works wen* \ oyaye dans la haute. Pcnsyl- 
ra me t( dans I'etat de Xew York (3 vols., 
Paris, 1 SOI) ; and Sketches of Eighteenth 
Century .tnuru-a, ed. by 11. L. Bourdin. 
R. <i. (iabriel, and S. T. Williams, pub. 
1925. \n ed. >f the Letters, with an 
introdu* t ion bv Ludwig Lewisoim, ap- 
peared m 190t. The townshii of St. 
Johnshurv, Vermont, founded 1785, was 
named m honour of (\. who was Fr. 
consul at New York and a benefactor of 
Vermont . Lives bv Robert, ae Orevecopiur 
(Paris) 1 sS'.i, and J. P. Mitchell (New York). 
1919. 

Crevillente, tn. in tho prov. of Alicante. 
Spain The surrounding country pro- 
duces tine melons, wine, whoat, olives, 
and esp.nto grass, ami oils, carpets, 
and than* are manufactured in the In., 
which, with its orangeries and dwarf 
palm-, its cacti and its rocks, presents a 
verv keen and attractive appearance. 
Pop. lo ooo. 

Crew ( probablv from acercwe , reiu- 
forcemeiil, Lrom O.F. accreue and accroifre, 
to increase) is used of a body of men who 
associate tog >’'or to carry out some 
special work, a. id especially of men em- 
ployed on ft ship, that is. of tho potty 
officers and seamen, exclusive of the 
captain and commissioned officers. In 
tho royal navy tho C. is divided into of or 
175 grades, tho chief being that of the 
able-bodied seamen. On merohant ships, 
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both wailing vessels and steamers, Cs. are 
now smaller than they were in conse- 
quence of rapid improvements in masting, 
rigging, etc., in mechanical appliances and 
generally in tho economy of work and 
power. The Merchant Shipping Acts, 
especially tho elaborate statute of 1894, 
protect tho rights of seamen. Brit, 
consuls in seaports abroad have numerous 
duties with regard to Brit, merchant 
shipping. Thus a consul may make 
inquiry into all agreements and accounts 
of the Cs. and into all offences and mis- 
demeanours. Further, he must provide 
subsistence for shipwrecked, discharged, 
or abandoned sailors,* and listen to any 
complaints with regard to food, etc. 
Since the repeal of the Navigation Acts 
a master has been able to man his ships 
with sailors irrespective of qualification, 
nationality, age, or strength. Frequently 
in these times half the Cs. on Brit, ships 
are foreigners and Lascars, almost equally 
divided. By the Act of 1007, however, 
it is stipulated thut no seaman may he 
shipped without some acquaintance with 
the Fng. language. The term aircrew' is 
applied to the complement of a military 
aircraft. 

Crewe, municipal bor. (incorporated in 
1ST 7), with an acreage ot 2103, iu the C. 
pari. div. of Cheshire, England. Lying 
1.58 ni. N.X.W. of London, it owes its 
commercial importance to the fact that 
it is a loQpmotive building contro of Brit. 
Railways (formerly of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Co.), that it con- 
nects with tho S. the main lines feeding 
the N. of England and Scotland, ami that 
it is a junction for the lino* passing 
through the mining dists. of Wales and tho 
Black Country of StnlTordshiic. From C. 
it is possible to go direct to Liverpool and 
Manchester, Holyhead, and N. Wales. N. 
Stafford, and HerK'ord, besides London, 
ft is mainly inhabited by worker* in the 
service of the railwa\. which gave the tn. 
its school-*, its mechanic.*’ institute, in- 
cluding science and art classes, uml a 
library, and also Victoria Bark. The 
company lurtbcr provided an electric 
power station, a nVmiber of subterranean 
roads to facilitate goods traffic, and a 
series of postal office 6 * in which the mails 
for Scotland and Ireland are sorted. 
Before railways existed ( consisted of 
three or four farm house*, one of which 
with the date 1639 still remains. The 
railway works are the largest in the world. 
Pop. 46,500. 

Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe- 
Milnes, first Earl of (1 858-19 15), Brit, 
statesman, the son of Baron Houghton. 
In 1899 he married Lady Murguret Vrim- 
rose, daughter of the earl of Rosebery. 
In politics ho always followed the Liberal 
cause. In 1008 . he was appointed 
secretary of atate for the colonies. In 
1910 he was secretary of state for India 
and was atnbas. to France 1922-28. 
Secretary of state for war, 1931. Leader 
of tho Liberal party Ip the House of Lords 
1936-44. During his tenure of office as 
secretary of state for India he was ro- 
sponsible for the important changes 
announced at the Delhi Durbar, including 


tho removal of tho cap., and tho abandon- 
ment of tho partition of Bengal. Publi- 
cations: Stray Verses (1889-90), and Lord 
Rosebery (1931). 

Crewel Work, embroidery worked in 
coloured worsted yarns called crewels. 
This kind of wool is especially suitable for 
larger pieces of needlework, such as table- 
cloths, tapestries, and various furniture 
covers. Finer silks huvo tended to 
supplant ore w- els in tho field of artistic 
nccdlecruft. 

Crewkerne, tn. of England, in Somerset- 
shire, in a tortile valley, 16 m. S.E. of 
Taunton. Manufs. of horsehair cloth, 
sail cloth, and dowlas are carried on. The 
grammar school w'as founded in 1499. 
Fop. 3500. 

Cribb, Tom (1781-1848), champion 
pugilist, started life as a hell-hanger, 
and became in turn dock labourer, sailor, 
and eoal porter. The important years of 
bis life were given up to fighting, and 
throughout his many contests ho sus- 
tained only one defeat, that being at his 
second fight in 1805. Among his more 
famous adversaries were Jem Belcher, 
whom he defeated twice (in 1807 and 
1809), the second time at Epsom, when the 
stakes were 200 guineas; Bob Gregson and 
Molmeaux, t lie Amer. coloured champion, 
whom also he worsted on two occasions 
(in 1810 and 1811). Ills great fighting 
davs over, V. sank to the position of 
publican in the Haymarket, whence he 
twice emerged into public notice, once 
when lie. sparred in Pall Mull before the 
emperor of Russia (1814). and again 
when in tho dress of a page ho guarded 
Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
George* IV. ** 

Cribbage. This game is usually played 
by two persons with a pack of fifty-two 
cards, bixty-one points constitute a 
game, and these, are scored by means of 
two pegs on a hoard containing eixty-one 
holes. The value of the carets Is as follows : 
the kings, queens, knaves, and tens all 
count as ten, the rest of the cards having 
their face value, the aces counting as 
one only. The points of tho game are 
scored bv means of fifteens, sequences, 
pairs, b> the knave being turned up 
(usually this point is termed ‘one for his 
nob’), and by making thirty -one, or 
getting nearest, to that number (‘one for 
go'). The. cards are shuttled and cut in 
the usual way; tho plaver cutting the 
lowest card wins t.iio cut and proceeds 
lo deal. This he, does by dealing out 
five alternate curds fuc$ downwards; tho 
non -dealer has tho right to score three 
points at any period of the game to make 
ur> for tho advantage <*f tho deal. The 
players having reviewed their cards now 
pierced to place two fr0m their hand on 
the tabic: this is called making the ‘crib.' 
The remainder of the park is then cut by 
the non-dealer, and tho top card turned 
up. The cards are then played alter- 
nately, starting with the non -dealer, and 
each card te ‘called* as It is played. 
e.f/. A, the non-dealer, plays a five, and 
calls five, tho dealer B plays a six and calls 
eleven, A then plays a four and. calls 
fifteen (for this ho scores two points). 
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B Mum plays a, ten ami calls twenty -five. 
A, finding that ho cannot play without 
exceeding thirty-one, calls ‘go* and B 
scores ‘one for the go.’ since he also 
cannot play without exceeding thirty-one, 
or. on the other hand, plays a four (or 
a card of a value which will not make the 
total score thirty-ono), and scores ‘one for 
the go’ just the same. Should the scores 
reached he exactly thirty-one, the playor 
first reaching that score marks two points 
for game. Tho non -dealer then counts 
up Ills score (if any) from his hand, and 
then the dealer counts first, his hand 
and then, turning up the crib, the crib. 
The card which has been turned up earlier 
in the game is a neutral card and counts to 
the non-dealer, or dealer, If it. Is anv good. 
Pairs are reckoned up In the hands, or 
at the end, Soqueucos: any throe cards 
or more forming a sequence count one 
point for each card. Also if by replacing 
one card already counted by another in 
the same hand of similar value but 
difToicnt denomination, another sequence 
can bo reckoned, this is done, e.y. three 
(hearts), four, and five count as ascqucriec, 
whilst, if the player holds also a three 
(clubs), this form.- another sequence and 
is counted, v ifteom a. c counted during 
ilio plav. whenever the value of all the 
cards plaved comes to fifteen, and is also 
counted In tho hands or tho crib after- 
wards; In the hands or the crib any com- 
bination of cards which amounts to fifteen 
rnav bo scored, two being counted for each 
combination. A flush is counted only 
in the hands or in the crib. In the hands 
if a* I the cards are of tho same suit this 
counts a Hush, and one Is counted for 
each card, whilst if the card turned up 
is of the same suit also, one more is 
runnted. In the crib, however, the flush 
does not count unless the cards in the crib 
arc of tho same suit as the card turned up. 

Crib biting, see under House (Diseases). 

Criccieth, picturesque vil. with ruined 
castle and fortress, situated on Cardigan 
Bay in Carnarvonshire, Wales. It is 
a favourite seaside resort. Pop. 1400. 

Criohton, James (1500-83). commonly 
called The Admirable. Romance and 
tradition have been so busv with his name 
that it is difficult to form anv just estimate 
of eit her his life or his character. Ho was 
6. at Eliock, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
and educated at tho college of St. Salvator, 
St. Andrews, under Buchanan, where ho 
had tho young king for a fellow pupil. 
In 1575 he took his degree of A. M. with 
great honour and proceeded to Paris. 
There ho served in the army for a short 
time, and in tho nnlv. of Paris issued 
a universal challenge to all men upon all 
things, ro be hold in twelve different 
languages'. In spite of spending the 
interval In music and dancing, on the 
appointed day ho vanquished all his 
opponents. From Pans ho went to 
Genoa, and repeated the feat, and thence 
to Vonioo In 1580. In Venice ho won tho 
friendship of tho grandson of tho famous 
printer, Aldus Manntius, and challenged 
all the scholars to feats not only of 
learning, poetry, and linguistic fluency, but 
of swordsmanship as well. Tradition says 


that lie later proved his exceptional 
ability as a swordsman by slaying in 
combat o. renowned gladiator at Mantua. 
In 1584 lie pub. an elegy on tho death of 
tho archbishop of Milan, Carrlinal Bor- 
roineo, ami odes In honour of his successor 
and of the duko of Savov, and in 1585 ho 
pub. a vol. of Lat. poems. In the same 
year ho was appointed as the tutor to the 
duke of Mantua’s son, but was stabbed 
by his pupil, whether through jealousy 
or in a drunken brawl is unknown. 
That he was a prodigy was acknowledged 
hv men of some weight, although, owing to 
his youth, it was improbable that his 
learning was of any depth, or his accom- 
plishments of more than -urface excellence. 
See Sir T. Urquhart, Discovery of a most 
F.jquisitc Jrircl, 1M>2; T. II. Ainsworth, 
Crirhton , 1837 ; and Life by I). Irving. 

Crichton-Browne, Sir James (1840 - 
1038), coiiinjifcsiouor in lunacy , attended 
Glcnnlmond, and later Edinburgh Univ.. 
where he obtained In JSG2 his M.D. degree. 
From 1875 he was tho lord chancellor’s 
visitor in lunacy, and acted as vice*' 
pr< sident and treasurer of tho Royal 
Institution from 18S9. Beside-* being the 
rtM ipieiit of many honorary degrees, he 
pub. a number of treatises on nervous 
and mental diseases, and, in 1932, The 
Doctor’s A fterthouqhts. 

Cricket. Although the present, game 
is of comparatively recent date, the 
oil gin of the pastime goes back to tho dim 
mists of the {in -t. The Saxons had a game 
called crnif/. which they played with a 
bent, wooden bat, ami in tho reign of 
Edward I., mention was made of the 
game in the wardrobe account of the king 
for the year 1300. It was said to have 
been plaved in Surrey in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and is alluded to iu 
Phillips's M arteries of i^ore and Eloquence. 
which was pub. m 1058; and in an old 
book pub. in 1072 it. was stated: ‘Maid- 
stone was formerly a very propliarie town, 
inasmuch that before 1040 t have seen 
morriee dam i' g. cudgel play ing -toolball, 
i* tickets, and many other sport* openly 
and pubHckly on the Lord's Day.’ In 
the Postman for July 24, 1705. there is a 
notice to tho effect that a C. match ‘will 
ho plaid between eleven gentlemen of 
the west part of Kent and those of 
Chatham for eleven guineas a man.' Iu 
1711 Kent played all England, and In a 
copy of the Evening Dost for Aug. 7. 1729, 
D the following quaint entry: ‘On Tues- 
day was played a cricket match on 
Kenningfon Common between the Lon- 
doners and tho Hartford men for a con- 
siderable sum of money. Wager and 
Betts, and the latter heat tho former 
very much.' The nobility and even 
royally were enthusiastic natrons of the 
game, and largo Rums *>£ money were 
wagered, and In 1735 the Prince of Wales 
and tho earl of Middlesex brought two 
teams together for a bet of €1000. In 
1740 Kent -‘gain played all England, 
and this is tho first match of which the 
full score has been preserved, the co. 
winning by ouo wicket, in 1747 Surrey 
played all England; In 1734 the first 
co. match was played between Sussex and 
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Kent. The Hambledon was the first 
club to be formed, and flourished about 
this time. It was started in 17.50 in 
Hampshire, and had its ground on Broad 
Halfpenny and Windmill Downs. It 
was the cradle of modern O., and took 
the lead in all matters pertaining to the 
game. David Harris and Wm. Bold 1mm 
were the most famous players of that 
old-time club, as batsman and bowler 
respectively. In 1774 the first written 
rules were drawn up. In the early days 
wickets consisting of only two stumps 
were used, and it was not until the close 
of the eighteenth century that tho third 
was Instituted. At first there was no 
limit to the size of tho bat, which was 
shaped rather like a club. Singlo-wioket 
matches were at one time very popular 
and often played for high stakes, but now 
they are practically never seen. In tho 
early days the score was kept by cutting 
notches on a stick, one for each run. 
The Hambledon Club continued till 1791, 
when it was disbanded, but the newly 
formed Marylehone Club (started in 
1787) took Its place os loader of the C. 
world, a position which it fills to this 
day. The first ground of the M.O.C. (as 
the club is popularly known) was in Dorset 
Square, Marylehone, and then Regent’s 
Park, but in 1811 it moved to St. John’s 
Wood, the ground of Thomas Lord, which 
has ever since been known os Lord’s. 
The M.C.C. is regarded as the governing 
body of tho game. Its committee is 
responsible for tho laws of the game, 
which must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the members. It was the 
M.C.C. which first sponsored touring sides 
from this country and guaranteed any 
losses, end it still does so. Full ordinary 
membership is normally acquired by 
nomination at fourteen and election 
fifteen to twenty yep,rs later. No profes- 
sional could become a member of the 
M.CC. until in recent years a number of 
retired professionals, who had rendered 
notable service to the game, were elected 
to honorary membership. The total mem- 
bership of the M.C.C is about 7000. 

The earliest writers on tho game woro 
Nyren, Lambert, aud Pycroft, and their 
books are very curious and interesting, 
and show bow different the game was in 
their day. All howling was at one time 
underhand, and the introduction of the 
round -arm deliveries was at first viewed 
with great disfavour by the Marylehone 
Club. It was not until about 1825 that 
this method of bowling became at all 
general. It was considered dangerous 
and Jed to the introduction of leg- pads 
and batting gloves, things quite unknown 
in the old days. Tho game continued 
to progress in popular favour, and in 1845 
the I Zingarl Club was formed. From 
that date the game has advanced by 
leaps and bounds, till nowadays it has 
become so scientific that were the ghosts 
of the early players to return they 
would hardly know ft, much less lie able 
to play it. In 1 865 overhand bowling 
was sanctioned, and thiR made a great 
difference in t he game. 

The modern game la played with eleven 


men on each side. There aro three stumps, 
28 in. high (out of the ground), and tho 
wicket 9 in. wide. The wickets are 
pitched 22 yds. apart, and surmounted 
with two hails each, 4| in. in length. Tho 
ball weighs 5l-5| oz.. and a full-sizo bat is 
38 in. by 41 in. at the widest part. Two 
batsmen arc at the wickets at once, the 
object being to scoro as many runs os 
possible, one run being scored every time 
the batsmen exchange ends. Tho bats- 
men can be out In nino different ways: 
(1) being bowled; (2) being caught; (3) 
being stumped; (4) leg-before-wicket (in 
1937 it was ruled that a player could be 
adjudged out if he intercepted an off- 
side pitched ball, which would have 
hit tho wicket); (5) hit wlckot; (6) ob- 
structing tho field; (7) wilfully hitting 
the ball twice oxcopt in defence of tho 
wicket; (8) being run out; (9) handling 
tho hall. 

Many variations occur In the placing of 
the field, according to different bowlers. 
It is the wicket-keeper’s duty to prevent 
an unhit ball from passing him; if ho fails 
to do so It Is a bye and on it the batsman 
may score a run. Sometimes tho wicket- 
keeper is aided by another man straight 
behind him called long stop, hut in good- 
class C. this practice has died out. Should 
the hall pass the wicket-keeper it can he 
fielded by first slip or fine leg who stand 
behind the wicket-keeper to right and left 
respectively, assuming that the batsman is 
playing right-handed. To tho right of 
first slip stands second slip', on tho 
batsman’s right stands gully (ft forward 
slip), point , or backuard point , on the off 
side: cover point is further to the right 
and front. Mid-tm and mid -off are near 
tho bowler, on tho on and off sides; 
while behind the bowler and often tho 
furthest fielders from tho batsman are 
long-on and long-tiff. Other placlngs are 
shown in the diagram opposite. Those 
are the usual posit n »n.s, but a captain may 
placo his men where he will. Bowling 
takes place alternately from each wicket 
Jn serios of six deliveries (in Australia the 
over consists of eight deliveries). This 
series is called an over, and a maiden over 
is one in which no runs have been 
scored. At the end of each over the 
fielding team takes up tho corresponding 
places in regard to tho now bowling point. 
The umpires aro the sole Judges of every 
point that inay arise, and their decision 
is final; no umpire is allowed to bet on 
the game. 

Various changes wore made In the laws 
of C. as from 1943; tho latest state of the 
laws will always be found In tho IVisden 
Cricketer' 8 A Imanack. Id allowing a field- 
ing substitute a captain may specify where 
he may not field, instead of whore no may 
field. It is a fallacy to suppose that a 
substitute may not keep wicket. This has 
often been allowed and, subject to con- 
sent, it may still bo allowed. The cap- 
tains may now agree to dispense with tno 
new hall (under the now ball rulo, the new 
hall can be taken after sixty-five overs) 
at the slart of an inuings. The term the 
pitch has been defined as the ground 
between the wickets, but the term wickets 
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is now restricted to the stumps and bails, expanded to cover two points which were 
Previously to the changes, if a wicket fell not explicit in the old interpretation: the 
within two minutes of time, the hatting striker can be out if the ball strikes him 
side had the unilateral option of eon- above the top of the stumps, provided it 
timiing the game or not; hut cither cap- would have hit the wicket. The law also 
tain may now demand that the last over provide-, for the l.b.w. decision in the case 
of a match he finished — a change that may of a full pitch (/.c. a hall which does not 
help to reduce the number of drawn strike the ground before reaching the 
mutches. Regarding the ‘no-ball’ law as batsman). There are also new points in 
far as the position of the bowler’s back the laws dealing with run out and stump - 
foot is concerned: for years umpires had ing by the wicket-keeper: he can take a 
disregarded the rule that tho foot should ball in front of the wicket for the purpose 
he 4 grounded,* because most medium to fast of stumping or catching provided it has 
bowlers lift their hack foot before delivery, previously touched the striker’s bat or 
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\\ k . wicket-keeper; I'.S L, forward short Ics or silly uml-on; S.M.O., silly mid-off. 


The licence had become a traditional person and pro\ ided he does not interfere 
custom and tho new law recognises It. so with the striker’s right to guard his 
that the umpire is only required lo‘no-ball’ wicket. Slumped is now confined to cases 
a bowler If his hack foot touches or crosses in \\ln< h the striker is definitely not 
tho bowling crease either on (lie ground or attempting a run. In no case cin'he be 
in the air before the hull leaves his hand, stumped oil a no-ball. But if he attempts 
The old interpretation of the laws directed to rim ho can be run out as before the 
an umpire to regard the wicket as down if changes. Finally, a remedy is provided 
the bail was just disturbed without for an attempt by the bat. -men to change 
falling; but now the boil must fall from its ends b\ dealing a run during the bowler’s 
position on the top of the stumps for a run up and delivery; now, as soon as the 
wicket to bo down. As regards the prae- batsmen have crossed in anv such illicit 
tico of batsmen returning the ball to the attempt then ' mro will call * dead ball ’and 
fielding side before it be* ernes ‘dead’ and send the batsmen back to their starting 
without being asked to d<» so the umpire, points. 

If there is an appeal for handling the ball, Onjnniftation of First-class Cricket. — First- 
has only one possible verdict to give under class matches taka throe days to pl\y, but 
relevant laws, that is ‘out.* For this the great mapirity of club matches are 
reason, all players should avoid the prae- one day or half a day only. Test m itches 
tlee. The It'g-bcfore -wicket law has been (» #*. inter -imperial! are allotted 3-6 days, 
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but the final match, if it Is the deciding 
game, may be played to a finish. The 
M.O.C. has power to say which Eng. 
co. teams are termed ‘first class,’ but the 
number of seventeen has remained uu- 
altered for many years. They are Derby- 
shire, Essex, Glamorgan, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Middlesex, Northamptonshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Somerset. Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and York- 
shire. These compete for the co. cham- 
pionship, each co. having to play twenty- 
eight matches. In the championship 
twelve points are given for a win, these 
being divided in t lie event of a tie, while iu 
an unfinished match four points go to the 
side leading on the first innings. The 
M.C.C., Australians, S. Africans, W. 
Indians, Indians, and in England both 
Oxford and Cambridge IJnivs., are counted 
as ‘first-class’ C. teams. A man can bo 
eligible to play for his co. in two ways, 
either by birth or residence, the latter hav- 
ing to be two consecutive years before the 
season. This rule applies to amateurs 
and professionals alike. A cricketer may 
qualify for one co. by residence, and at 
the same time play for anot her co. A part 
from the test and co. matches the chief 
events of the C. season In England arc the 
matches between Gentlemen and Players, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton and 
Harrow. 

Great Cricketers and Records. As regards 
the more personal side of the game, one 
of the most famous players the world has 
produced was Dr. W. G. Grace, who for 
nearly forty years took an active part In 
first-class C.. and was top of the hatting 
averages twelve times. Altogether lie 
scored 217 centuries, 12G of these being 
in first -class C-, and his total number of 
runs was 54,89G. lie is, however, 
rivalled by the Surrm- professional, Juck 
Hobbs, who had scored 197 centuries in 
first-class C., when he retired iu 1931. 
He surpassed Grace’s record iu 1925 with 
a seasonal aggregate of 3024, including 
sixteen three-figure innings, then a record 
number. He played a great part In 
bringing the Ashes back to England in 
the year 1911. Prince Ranjltsintiji was 
another notable cricketer, and during 
the years 1890-1000 was the liuest 
batsman In the world. A. C. MacLaren 
held the record of the highest Individual 
score, which is still the highest In Eng C. ; 
he made 424 for Lancashire against 
Somerset at Taunton in 1895. At present 
the record is 452 runs, scored by D. G. 
Bradman (knighted In 1949) fur New S. 
Wales against Queensland at Sydney, iu 
1929-30. But MacLaren’s 424 is still the 
highest score in the world under the 
conditions — which were a five- ball over 
and a three-day match. Ponsford’s 429 
In 1922-23 was made for Victoria against 
the weak Tasmanian eleven In time- 
unlimited C., with the eight-ball over: 
his 437 In 1927-28 and Bradman’s 452 
(not out) in 1929-30 .were both made 
off a weak bowling side of Queensland, 
both under the eight-ball over and sev. 
days' play conditions. C. B. Fry, once 
captain of England, was a great batsman, 


as well as a grand all-round athlete, 
and In his caroor he scored over 30,000 
runs. P. F. Warner was another Eng. 
captain, and a fine batsman. His Book 
of Cricket is an interesting personal record 
of the game, besides being a fundamental 
exposition of tho art of bowling, fielding, 
and captaincy. Among the professionals 
must be mentioned tho Surrey pair, 
Abel and Hayward. The latter’s record 
for the highest number of runs scored in a 
season (3518) stood unbeaten until 19 47, 
when it was surpassed by Denis Comptou’s 
3810 and W. J. Edrich’s 3539. Among 
other cricketers may bo mentioned: u. 
Gunn and A. Shrewsbury of Nottingham- 
shire; A. P. Freeman of Kent, who 
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in 1928 took 30 4 wlckots — a world 
record : G. Hirst and VV. Rhodes of York- 
shire — the veteran Rhodes returned In 
1926 and did much to wiu tho Tests for 
England; the Foster brothers of Worcester 
(II. K . and R. E.); B. J. T. Bosanquet 
of Middlesex, inventor of tho googly: 
R. H. Spooner and R. Tyldesley of 
Lancashire; L. C. 11. Palairot of Somer- 
set, K. L. Hutchings of Kent, the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson of Yorkshire, and J. T. 
lleame of Middlesex. M. W. Tate, tho 
bowler, II. Sutcliffe, and W. R. Hammond, 

D. Compton, and W. J. Edrich (three 
‘all-rounders’), are among great players 
of more recent years. T. Hayward. E. 
Hendren, C. P. Mead, F. E. Woolley, 

E. Tyldesley, W. R. Hammond, D. G. 
Bradman, L. E. O. Ames, and A. Sand- 
ham have all obtained over a hundred 
centuries. To mention a few other O. 
records. It may be interesting to note 
Mint the highest partnership in co. G. for 
first wicket is 555, made by P. Holmes and 
H. Sutcliffe, for Yorkshire against Essex, 
In 1932. The highest recorded partner- 
ship for second wicket Is that of B. B. 
Nimbalkar and K. V. Bhandarkar (455) 
playing for Maharashtra against W. 
India States, 1948-49; for third wloket. 
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D. Compton and R. T. Simpson (399) 
it lay inf? for M.C.C. against N.E. Trans- 
vaal, 1948-49. W. G. Grace took 2876 
wickets during his long career, and the 
highest number has been W. Rhodes 
with 4188. Rut F. R. Foster and S. F. 
Barnes will probably bo remembered as 
the greatest bowlers England has ever pro- 
duced. Among tho wicket-keepers, E. 
Pooley’s record of eight catches and four 
stampings in one match for Surrey in 18G8 
has only been equalled by 1>. Tnllon 
(Queensland), who dismissed twelve 
batsmen in one match in 1938. At tho 
top of the seasonal aggregates is A. P. 
Freeman with 304 wickets in 1928; while 
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one of the most remarkable howling 
analyses has been that of il. Verity, who 
at Reeds in 1932 took ten wickets for ten 
runs. Tho highest total in first-class C., 
1107. was made by Victoria against New 
S. Wales at Melbourne, in 1926. In 
England the highest is 903 for seven 
wickets, made by England in 1938. The 
lowest score is twelve by Oxford, when 
playing tho M.C.C. in 1 S7 7 . and by 
Northamptonshire, against Gloucester- 
shire, in 1907. Victoria were oneo dis- 
missed for fifteen when pUniug against 
England in 1903. Test match records: 
Australia : 729 (0 wickets declared), at 
Lords, 1930; 701 at the Oval, 1931; 674 
against India at Adelaide, 1948; 649 at 
Sydney, 1947; 600 at Melbourne, 192 1-25. 
England: 903 (7 wickets declared) at the 
Oval, 1938; G58 (8 wickets declared) at 
Nottingham, 1938; 636 at Sydney, 1928- 
1929; 627 (9 wickets declared) at Man- 
chester, 1934. Highest, individual scores 
above 350: Sir 1). G. Bradman. 452 (not 
out) at Sydney, 1929-30, and 369 at Ade- 
laide, 1935-361; W. 11. Ponsford, 437 at 
Melbourne, 1926, and 429 at Melbourne, 
tt‘27-28 ; A. U. MacLaren, 42 1 at Taunton, 
1895; C. W. Gregory, 383 at Brisbane, 
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1906-7 ; C. Hill, 365 (not out) at Adelaide, 
1900-1 ; L. Hutton, 364 at the Oval, 1938; 

V. M. Merchant, 359 (not out) at Bombay, 
1943-44 :R. Abel, 357 (notout) at the Oval, 
1899. Examples of rapid scoring are the 
feats of O. L. Jessop, who in 1907 made 
1 91 out of 234 in 14 hours, being surpassed 
only by Alletson of Nottinghamshire, who 
played against Sussex at Hove in 19 11 . In 
90 min. he hit 159 out of 227, but his first 
142 runs out of 152 were hit in 35 min. 

Cricket in the Dominions . — -An Eng. 
touring team visited Canada in 1859, but 
C. has never nourished in the Amer. 
continent except in a few communities 
which have their devotees. Tho first 
visit to Australia was in 1861; and in 
1880 the first Australian team came over 
here, and was beaten in the only Test 
match played. But in 1882 at the Oval 
Australia triumphed, and it was from this 
match that the expression ‘the Ashes * 
arose. Ihe S 'porting Times publishing a 
satirical obituary lamenting the death 
of Eng. cricket. Since then visits of both 
teams to each country have been made, 
in all. 153 (1948) Test matches have been 
played between England and Australia, 
of which Australia have won 65, England 
56, and 32 have been drawn. Among the 
best kuown of tho Australian cricketers 
may he mentioned two of the finest bats- 
men that country has produced: Victor 
Trumper, who once hit up 50 in 5 min., 
and Don Bradman, who, although 
equalled in skill, has not been surpassed in 
the will to sco.o runs; M. A. Noble, a 
splendid all-round c rlrketer; George Giffen, 
the Grace of Australia ; Clem Hill, perhaps 
the finest left-handed batsman of any 
period; J. J. Darling, another left- 
hander; F. It. Spofforth and II. Trumble, 
Australia’s greatest bowlers; W. Arm- 
strong. V. Hansford, W. Bardsley, G. C. 
Maeai tne\ , S. E. Gregory, (J. V. Grimmett, 

W. 11. Ponsford. A. Jacksoo. S. G. 
Barnes, and A. Morris. C. in Australia 
has a universal popularity com parable 
only to that enjoyed by soccer in * ngland. 
It is organised on an inter-state basis, 
and the sides compete for the Sheffield 
Shield. The S. Africans are cc mparativelv 
new as a cricketing power, for tho first 
Eng. team as such to visit that country 
was that of 1907. Altogether sixty -nine 
Test matches have been played, of 
which England have won thirty-one, S. 
Africa twelve, and twenty-six have been 
drawn. The Test match which lasted 
ten dins at Durban. 1939, "'as tho 
longest in C. hist, (scores: S. Africa, 530, 
J S l : England 316, 654 (5 wickets!). The 
season 1912 was unique in the hist, of 
the game, for the Titangular Tournament 
between England, Australia, and S, 
Africa took place then. Nine matches In 
all weio played, three between England 
and A ustralin - hree between England and 
S. \ Irion. am. three between Australia 
and \friea. England won the tourna- 
ment a nd t he actual results were db follows: 
England n. Australia: England, 1 ; Aus- 
tralia, o; drawn 2. England r. S. Africa: 
England, 3; S. Africa, 0: drawn 0. Aus- 
tralia r. S. Africa: Australia, 2; S. Africa. 
0; drawn 1. 
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Three Test matches were played against 
India in 1934, two of which were won by 
England and one by India. In 1937-38 
ftvo matches were played by Lord 
Tennyson’s team in India, of which three 
were won by his team aud two by India. 
An Indian team visited England in 1940 
— four matches were played, one being 
won by England, while the remainder were 
drawn. Test matches have been played 
by the \V. Indies against England, Aus- 
tralia, and India, the first series being 
against England in 1928. New Zealand 
also sends representative teams to Eng- 
land, Australia, aud S. Africa. The Test 
matches between England and Australia 
in Australia, in 1932-33, were remarkable 
for the unfortunate ‘body-line’ bowling 
controversy caused by the Eng. fast 
howler Larwood, developing the ‘leg 
theory * manner of bowling. The outcome 
of his success in forcing the batsmen to 


English (.lame (anthology), 1948; and 
Wisden Cricketer's Almanack (aim.). 

Cricket, name applied to mein hern of 
the family of orthopterous insects known 
as Gryllidse, which is verv closely allied to 
locust family. The species arc noted for 
their long aud slender antonmr. hind legs 
termed for jumping, wings folded closely 
lengthwise, tarsi usually three-jointed, 
and a long ovipositor in all the females 
but those of the sub-family Gryllotalpime. 
Many of the species are wingless, and it is 
the males only which make a chirping 
sound by rubbing the wing-covers on one 
another. They are widely distributed, 
and all are herbivorous but the carni- 
vorous CJryllotulpides. (in/11 us cam/ivs- 
tris, the field C. ; (1. domes! texts or A chela 
domestira . the house O. (Milton’s ‘crirket 
on the hearth’), and (Iryllotalpa vulgan *■. 
the common mole-cricket, aro well-known 
representatives of the family. 
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be caught out by a held well packed on 
the leg side led to the Victorian Cricket 
Association in 1933 passing a rub* em- 
powering the umpire to ban any bowler 
whom he considers to bo bowling with a 
view to intimidating the batsman. In 
the same year tbc M.C.O., in order to 
cheek fast short bowling on the leg hide, 
resolved that any form of bowling winch 
was obviously a direct attack on the 
batsman would be an otlcnco against the 
spirit of the game and, in the following 
year, ruled that the type of bowling re- 
garded as a direct attack on tho batsman 
consisted in ‘persistent and systematic 
bowling of fast, short-pitched balls at 
the batsman standing clear of his wicket.’ 
See also Hradmvn, .Sir 1). G.; Ohack, 
W. G.; Hammond, \\\ JL; Hayward, T.; 
Hhx, CV, Hobbs, .1. B. ; Ranjitsiniiji, 
K. S. ; Woolley*, F. E. Sec J. Nyren 
(ed. bv E. V. Lucas), The Hambledon 
Men , i907; P. F. Warner, The Book of 
Cricket . 1911. 1934, and Lord’s, 17H7- 
194ft, 1946; K. W. Swanton and II. S. 
A It ham. History of Cricket , 1926, 1947; 
N, Cardus, Days in the Sun , 1929, aud 
Cricket , 1930; W. J. Lewis, The Langi/age 
of Cricket, 1934; I). It. Jardine, Cricket , 
1936; J. T. llankiusori, Cricket for Schools , 
1946; U. D. Martineau , The Field is Full of 
Shades , 1946; E. L. Roberts, Test Cricket 
Cavalcade , 1947; Sydney Smith, History 
of the Tests, 1947; G. Hroadribb, The 


Crickhowel, tn. of Wales in Brecknock- 
shire, situated in tho Usk valley. It 
possesses a Nonnan castle, belonging to 
the duke of Beaufort. About 2 m. N.E. 
of the tn. is a hill named Crug-llywel, 
fropi which the name C. is derived. Pop. 
0700. 

Cricklade, inrkt. tn. of England in the 
c.o. of Wiltshire, situated on the Thames, 
7 m, N.W. of Swindon, and 42 in. N. of 
Salisbury. It was lormerly an important 
tn., having Anglo-Saxon associations. 
The industries are purely agric. It is 
endowed richly with charities, and 
possesses sev. educational ostabs. Pop. 
(with Wootton Bassett) L300. 

CriefT, police bor. of Perthshire, Scot- 
land, lying 18 in. to tho \V. of Perth. 
Hero there are manufactories of woollen 
and worsted, cotton and llneji good9 t but 
tho tn. Is known chiefly as u health and 
pleasure resort because of tho purity of its 
air. Mauy tourists visit the terraced It. 
and Dutch gardens of Drummond Castle, 
the keep of which was built in 1490. Up 
to 1770 a great cattle fair was held at O.. 
when its ‘kind gallows’ punished the high- 
land cattle lifters. Pop. 6300. 

Crikvenioa, tn. of Croatia, Yugoslavia. 
A tourist centre of tho Croatian Uttorul, 
22 m. 8. of Trieste. 

Crillon, Louis des Balbes de Berton do 

(c. 1541-1615), Fr. soldier, surnamed 
le Brave, nerved his apprenticeship for 
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wur under the famous Francis, duke of 
Ciuise, thou the mirror of all military 
virtues. The valour displayed by <J. at 
the siege of Calais and the taking of 
G nines won for him manv fat UvingH. 
which lie gave to the keeping of learned 
priests. At Dreux and Moncontour he 
was again to the lore, and at the battle ot 
la* pan to, in spite of wounds, lie was 
chosen to bear the tidings of victory to 
the king. Shocked at the Bartholomew 
massacres, as a stauneh Catholic he 
nevertheless fought at the siege ol La 
Rochelle (1575), but when Henry of 
Navarre came to the throne he gladly 
fought his battles. II is last days were 
passed iu pious exercises at Avignon. 

Crime. In Croat Biitain the ann. 
averages of all Cs. known to the police 
(excluding t raffle offences) in the forty 
jears preceding the Second World War 
increased from about 81.000 to 150,000 — 
an increase which partly corresponds to 
the increase of pop. over flint, period, hut 
Cs. of violence steadily diminished; 111) 
murders, of which 41 were ot infants, were 
committed in 1927, whereas the ann. 
average for 192° 1 52. t V». against 

property tend to o<< ur m autumn and 
winter, Cs. against the person m spring 
and summer. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence of a so-called ‘crime-wave’ in ({rent 
Britain. Housebreaking, burglary, and 
larceny have, however, increased during 
t he past four decade-. In 1989 10, during 
l he ‘black-out’ necessitated bv air-raid 
precautions, burgkmc-. were of very 
Jrequent occurrence. The number of 
persons found guilty oi offences of all 
kinds in 1985 was 759.429. an increase of 
101.(160 compared with 1951. But of 
these, 182,81(5 were truffle oilences while 
a great proportion of the residue, were 
merely offences punishable under sum- 
mary jurisdiction of police courts or at 
petty sessions. Serious Cs. of violence 
against the person accounted for only 
1597 or 0-2 per cent ot the offenders. Of 
the 51,4 77 persons guilty ot lurceny, more 
than half were under twenty-one. and 
87 per cent under the age ot seventeen. 
The increase in juvenile C. i- a noticeable 
feature of C. statistics. Birching**, how- 
ever, have ranged from 2000 cases in 1912. 
to 5000 in 1917 and only 200 in recent 
vears. The datlv average prison pop. 
in 1990 was 10.000 against 1 1,800 in 1985. 

(!. statistics for 1910 showed no de- 
crease in serious (\ nor in offences by 
juveniles. The disturbing inffiienee of 
war Is, in part, the explanation of this 
increase, hut economic stress or other 
environmental conditions may also he 
contributory factors. The more modern 
methods of treatment by w.iv of readjust- 
ing tlio criminal to society have not yet 
demonstrated their superiority over the 
earlier methods of penal reform. Just as 
the old argument, that the general law- 
nbidingnesH of the community proved the 
virtue of the deterrent methods, has long 
been seen to Vie fallacious, so neither a 
diminution in the ranks of a recognizable 
criminal class nor any statistics yet pro- 
duced through 4 follow -up’ studies of 
individual offenders justify any con- 


clusion on the efficacy of the latest 
methods in eradicating C. ; for there aro 
far too many complicating factors in both 
the new and the old methods to allow of a 
convincing comparison of the deterrent 
and reformative systems on the basis of 
results. The latter system, however, 
plays a large part in the provisions of the 
new Criminal Justice Act, 1948 (see 
below). C. statistics for 1946 (pub. July 
8. 1948) recorded that convictions, 

excluding persons charged under Defence 
Regulations, totalled 522,011, viz. 107,809 
(87 per cent more than in 1998) for 
indictable offences and 424,202 (42 per- 
cent less than in 1988) for nou-indlctable 
offences; the drop in tho latter category 
was mainly due to big decreases in the 
number found guilty of traffic offences 
(260,000. compared with 475,124 in 1938) 
and drunkenness (19,577, compared with 
52.661 in 1988). Of tho convictions for 
indictable offences, 85 per cent wore for 
larceny and breaking and entering, the 
number of the latter cases being 93 per 
cent above 1998 (in the seventeen to 
twenty -one age group 140 per cent 
higher), and the number of receiving cases 
192 per cent higher; 59 per cent of tho 
20,874 breaking and entering cases, and 
82 per cent of tho 69,127 larceny cases, 
were committed by boys and girls under 
seventeen. Convictions against girls and 
women for indictable offences rose from 
9,784 in 1998 to 1 4,884, there being, how- 
e\er. six tunes as many males convicted 
of such oiler es as females. Sexual 
offences rose from 2821 in 1988 to 8331, 
convictions for cruelty to children and 
neglect from 632 to 1058 (being, however, 
576 fewer than m 1945), and violcneo coses 
from 1588 to 2172. On the other hand, 
convictions for fraud and false pretences 
fell from 2749 to 2503. During the year 
127 persons over one year old were mur- 
dered, compared with an ann. average of 
102 between 1982 and 1935, liL from 1936 
to 1989. 159 in 19 42, 95 in 1944, and 141 in 
1945 ; 7 7 nrrests were made for murder and 
sentences of deat h were passed in 25 cases. 
Of the 782 juveniles dealt with at assizes, 
quarter sessions, and the central criminal 
court (compared with 241 in 1938), 276 
were placed under the supervision of a 
probation officer, 89 bound over without 
supervision, and 212 sent to Borstal, 
w hilst. 20,079 males and 4117 females were 
placed under supervision in the lower 
courts Magistrates’ courts sentenced a 
smaller proportion of adults to imprison- 
ment than in 1938, but there was a big 
increase m the number of adolescents ol 
soonteen to twenty-one sent to prison by 
those courts and the higher courts. 
Corporal punishment ordered by higher 
court* rose from 17 cases in 1938 and 14 in 
19 45 to 50 in 1946 (including 8 cases of the 
‘cut’ and 27 of the birch), whilst magis- 
trates’ court ordered 13 boys to bo 
whipped in 1946, compared with 25 in 
1945 and 48 in 1938, Finally, tho official 
report stated that 20,389 persons had been 
found guilty of offences against Defence 
Regulations, almost all being concerned 
with black market operations and building 
licence offences. 
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Crime and, (he Second W orld IV at . — 
The war and its aftermath gave an 
undoubted impetus to C. throughout the 
country. This was partly due to a general 
lowering of standards through the 
brutalising effects of w T ar. Murder and 
other major Os. of violence are more 
frequent to-day than in the pre-war 
years, hut the prin. increase in C. falls 
within the general category of theft. 
In 1946 the number of indictable Cs. in 
London was 128,000, i.e. 32,500 or 34 1 
per cent higher than that of 1938. The 
theft of money, clothing, suitcases, 
jewellery, and food formed a high per- 
centage of this total; the theft of vehicle 
accessories, tools, furniture, electrical 
goods, cigarettes, and furs also formed 
a substantial percentage. One of the 
causes of this increase is the shortage of 
goods and the readiness with which, when 
stolen, they can be disposed of at high 
prices; and a second is the slow pace at 
which the police forces of the country are 
being restored to full strength after war- 
time depiction. So long as the shortage 
of goods continues there is little hope of a 
diminution of Cs. of theft with or without 
violence. Moreover, owing to the con- 
tinued rationing of goods and various 
regulations affecting the sale and use of 
many commodities there are innumerable 
new law-breakers ranging from the person 
who lightheartedly takes advantage of an 
easily evaded regulation^ the determined 
‘black market* operator — many of whom 
do not consider themselves to have any 
‘criminal intent’ despite the calculated 
fraud involved in a large number of these 
new statutory offences. There have also 
been great increases in cases of attempted 
evasion of customs duties or smuggling 
and in offences against currency regu- 
lations. A disturbing element m the 
prevalence of Cs. -that can be broadly 
referred to the category of theft is a 
continued increase in the number of 
juvenile offenders — an element which 
might seem to refute any assumption that 
the present level of C. is a transient phase. 
Of some 3800 persons charged in 1946 
with shopbreaking in the London Metro- 
politan dist., 2550 or two-thirds were 
under twenty-one and nearly one-third 
wore schoolchildren. Nearly half of the 
960 persons arrested for burglary were 
under twenty -one and one-quarter were 
not more than sixteen. Youths between 
seventeen and twenty formed more than 
one-third of the total of 1200 persons 
charged with stealing motor cars. Over 
3400 children between eight and thirteen 
were arrested, mainly for shopbreaking or 
simple theft. Public tolerance of the 
criminal la one reasou for the increase of 
C. The modem criminal Is becoming a 
highly trained specialist, and there is no 
branch of C. so efficiently specialised as 
that of safe-breaking. The ‘yegg’ or 
safe- breaker Is a competent mechanic, 
often able to open the most intricate 
combination looks; bpt even when this is 
done, he will blast off the lock with an 
oxy-acetylene lamp to avoid suspicion 
that that particular lock is no longer 
efficacious. Nitroglycerine is also used 


for blowing open a safe, the explosive 
being inserted in a hole made with an 
electric drill. Another method of safe- 
breaking is to sprinkle on the top of the 
safe a» mixture of iron oxide, powdered 
aluminium, and powdered magnesium, 
which, when lighted, melts the fiat steel 
surface. To prevent this, safe manu- 
facturers have evolved an elliptical sate. 
The modern cracksman is well equipped 
with scientific methods of house-breaking, 
etc.; burglar- bells, tor instance, can be 
put out of action by corrosive acid 
carried in a syringe. Behind the pro- 
fessional burglar there is often a large 
and efficient organisation. Working in 
‘gangs’ is a feature especially of Amor. C. 
Tho casual type ot burglar with mask 
and jemmy is a thing of the past. The 
modern crook has become a psychologist, 
and turns confidence trickster or organises 
what in America is known as a racket. 
Organised racketeers force owners of. for 
example, laundry businesses and garages to 
pay a mouthly subscription for immunity, 
otherwise their business is ruined in wavs 
which do not admit of police prosecution. 
Besides the racketeer who trades on his 
personality to acquire people's confidence, 
there aro those who organise real estate 
swindles, stock market and insurance 
frauds, gambling rings, simigglingschcmes, 
etc. Each new law, such as prohibition, 
brings its own sort of O. (see Boot- 
legging). One distinguishing feature oL' 
Amor. C. is the accompanying violence, 
often resulting in tho death of police 
officers. In the C.S.A. in many states 
there are no restrictions on the sale ot 
arms nor on their possession provided 
that tlie> r are rgjt conceulod. Bandits 
are therefore armed, and ‘hold-ups’ ore 
considered more profitable than house- 
breaking. The days ol the highwayman 
have returned, but tho modern bandit 
escapes in the high-speed car, which lias 
become nn indispensable asset to all 
criminals. On tho other hand the 
resources of science arc also enlisted in the 
detection of C. This is exemplified by 
recent successes of the forensic science 
laboratories. Thus, mlcrophotogruphv 
made it possible to identify' the 11 re-arm 
from wliie.h a bullet had been lired. or to 
connect the striations on a knife with those 
on a broken piece of blade. Microscopic 
and chemical analysis of traces of paint 
from road \ chicles found on the clothing 
of a victim of a road accident, ahd from 
doors and windows of houses on a house- 
breaker’s tools, provided corroborative 
evidence. * Fluorescent analysis’ and photo- 
graphy of documents by ultra-violet light 
afforded positive proof of forgery, where 
chemical means had been used to eradicate 
the original marks. Documents, including 
licences, petrol coupons, ration books, and 
log books, are photographed every week by 
the police, and numerous convictions 
obtained on this evidence alone. For tho 
classification of Cs., see Criminal Law. 

Crimea (Tatar krym , a fortress, anct. 
Taurica Chersoneeus), region of the 
R.8.F.S.R., with its cap. at Simferopol. 
It forms a peninsula between the Black 
Sea and the sea of Azov, and connected 
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with tho mainland of S. Russia by the 
isthmus of Perekop, 181 in. long by 3 to 4 
ni. in brcadtj) at its narrowest part. Tho 
peninsula, an irregular quadrilateral in 
shape, is 200 m. from E. to W. by 125 m. 
from N. to 8., with an area of 0700 Hq. m. 
Its coast-line is about 625 in. in extent. 
Tho Crimean peninsula is out off from the 
mainland on tho E. by the strait of 
Yenikalo or Kerch. On the N.E. Is the 
shallow inlet of tho sea of Azov known as 
tho Sivash, or Putrid Sea. On tho S. 
the coast is hrokon by tho bay of Kaffa, 
or Foodosia, W. of which it becomes rocky 
and broken into many capos and small 
bays. Balaclava and more especially 
Sebastopol have very tine harbours. The 
C. is watered by many small rivs., the 
chief of which, tho Salghir, divides 
the peninsula into two distinct regions. 
Tho N.W., and much the larger, div. is a 
continuation of the Russian steppes, an 
extensive plain with a salty soil only fit 
for pasturage. The S.E. div. is for tho 
most part, mountainous, broken by 
fertile valleys and beautiful meadow- 
lands. Tho Yailah-dagh (Taurus) range 
of nits, skirts the S.E. coast, attaining to 
a height of 500U f 1 in Hmnnn-kosh, and 
5000 ft. m ( hatyr «lagh, or Tint Mt. 
(anct. Trnpezus). Thermal and naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes are found in 
the hilly dKt. round Kerch. The 
climate of tho two divs. is as different as 
their surface. Tho N.W. I-, healthy and 
mild in tho spring, summer, and autumn, 
but. in the winter is exposed to cold winds 
from the steppes and ve**y severe frost 
and snow-storms. Tho S. coast enjoys 
the same sub-tropical climate as the 
Riviera with accompanying vegetation: 
vineyards, olive gardens, laurels, cy- 
presses. cud fig-trees, mul with tho 
brilliant, tlowers of the Mediterranean 
coast. The chief products of the C. aro 
grain, tobacco, wines, and fruits. Its 
honey Is famous, and there is a large 
cattle-raising industry. The small salt 
lakes yield large quantities of salt: 
porphyry, limestone, and sandstone are 
also found. Fish of mam kinds, in- 
cluding salmon and sturgeon, abound 
round the coasts, and the < provides a 
noted oyster. The chief tin. are Simfero- 
pol, Sevastopol, Yalta, and Feodosia, 
chief of the summer bathing resorts. The 
hulk of tho pop. is of Tatar extraction, 
with the chief Tatar characteristics often 
practically obliterated by constant inter- 
marriage with Gks. and others, so that the 
unmistakable Tatars are outnumbered 
by Russians. Tho remainder of the pop. 
is composed of Gks., Karaite Jews, 
Bulgarians. and Armenians. Pop. 
750,000. 

it intern/.— -The earliest, inhab. who left 
any traces were the fVltio (Mnmiorians 
expelled by the Scythians in the seventh 
century b.c. They took refuge in tho 
mta., and were known later as the Tauri. 
In tho sixth century n.c. Ionian and 
Dorian Gks. began to settle in the 
peninsula, the former at Theodosia and 
Bosphorus or Pantieaptrum, which they 
turned into a granary to supply Athena 
with wheat. In the fourth century u.o. 


the ruler of the latter kingdom assumed 
the title of king of Bosphorus. In the 
first century b.c. the then king of Bos- 
phorus, to obtain help against the 
Scythians, put himself under the pro- 
tection of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
and in 63 B.c. Mithridates' son was given 
the kingdom of Bosphorus by the Roms, 
as a reward for helping them against his 
father. In 15 b.c. the king of Pontus 
regained it, but only as a trib. state of 
Rome. In the third and fourth centuries 
the CJ. was successively overrun by the 
Goths and Huns, by tho Khazars (eighth 
century), the Byzantine Gks. (eleventh 
century), Romans or Kipchaks (1050), 
and the Mongols (thirteenth century). 
In the thirteenth century first the 
Venetians and then the Genoese formed 
trading settlements on tho coast which 
flourished until the conquest of tho 
peninsula by the Ottoman Turks in 1475. 
In 1783 the C. was annexed to the Russian 
empire, and since then until the Second 
World War, the only important event in 
its hist, was the war of 1 854-56. In Sept. 
1941 mechanised Ger. troops crossed the 
Dnieper above Kherson, turned towards 
tho coast to reach the sea of Azov and 
cut nit the Crimean Peninsula at the Pere- 
kop Isthmus; hut they had no immedi- 
ate success in penetrating tho peninsula, 
lu Oft. a. Ger. attack penetrated the first 
line of defences but thereafter met with 
tla* most spirited resistance. Towards 
the end ol that, month the Ger. investment 
of the fortress of Sevastopol began. It 
was vrrv lonr drawn out. Oil June 5, 
1942, a Ger. bombardment opened tho 
attack on Sebastopol and breached tho 
N. defences l>y June 19. A few days 
later the Ger«. gained control N. of 
Sebastopol. The tn. and harbour w r ere 
then sub iccted to attack by incessant 
waves of 300 planes and tho air blockade 
of the eit.v was virtually complete. By 
the end of Juno the fortress whs in process 
of collapse, for on July l Mie Gers. 
captured Balaclava and overcame tho 
lust defensive position outside Sebastopol 
with the taking of Ma Iakov. At noon on 
that day their forces stormed into the city 
itself. The Russians made a, last, stand on 
1 ho Chersonese Peninsula but the heroio 
defence of tho great Russian fortress was 
now 1 frially at an end. With the defeat 
of von Pa ulus at Stalingrad, however, 
came t he turn of the lido hi Russia. Part 
of tho Ger. armies retreating from tho 
Caucasus passed through tho Taman 
Peninsula into the C. By the autumn of 
1943 the Russians, having smashed tho 
Ger. line based on Melitopol, had cut off 
the landward approaches to tho O. After 
the reiaptur® of Odessa by tho Russians 
on April 10. 1944, their armies broke into 
t he ( 'nmean Peninsula across the Perokop 
1 sthi nus on April 11 and Sebastopol fell 
to them on May 9. fn 1946 the C. loot 
its status as < Soviet republic on account 
of collaboration with the Gers., and largo 
numbers of the inhab. were deported. 
The C. Conference was held at Yalta 
(4-11 Feb. 1945), at which Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin 
completed plans for the defeat of Germany, 
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and the oooupation and control of the 
country after its defeat; the conference 
also made preparations for the Polish 
settlement, and for tho San Francisco 
Conference (q.v.). See also under Yalta. 
See further Eastern Front or Russo- 
German Campaigns in Second World 
War. See C. 13 ossa 11, The Beautiful 
Scenery of the Crimea , 1855-5(5; J. B. 
Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia , 
187(5; Sir E. Wood, The Crimea in 1854 
and 1S94 , 1895; and A. A. Vasilev, Goths 
in the Crimea t 193(5. See also Bosphorus 
and Crimean War. 

Crimean War was brought about largely 
through the aggressive policy of Tsar 
Nicholas I. of Russia, who had visions of a 
Russian empire embracing tho whole of 
S.E. Europe, and determined to win 
Constantinople. Using as his pretext 
an obscure quarrel in Jerusalem between 
Gk. and Lat. Christians, Nicholas boldly 
claimed from the sultan a protectorate 
over all the Gk. Christians in the Ottoman 
dominions, thereby Imping to make the 
impending war a struggle between Cross 
and Crescent. But the sultan issued a 
solemn edict to the Christians, promising 
them full religious liberty, and appealing 
to France and England for help. Both 
powers responded to his request, tho 
former becauso it was anxious to avenge 
Moscow, tho latter because it feared its 
E. possessions would bo monaced were 
Russia allowed to reach the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet at tho time tho Manchester 
leaders, Cobden and Bright, courageously 
denounced the war in the face of a 
bellicose people. The actual war exten- 
ded from 1853 to 1856, being terminated 
by the unsatisfactory Peace of Paris. 
There were some naval engagements in 
the Baltic, but the true interest of the war 
is concentrated round Sebastopol, the 
Russian stronghold in the Crimea. The 
allied forces were' at first mustered in 
Varna, but in 1854 were transported to 
Eupatoria, after having suffered terribly 
through cholera. By the victory of tho 
Alma in Sept. 1854, when the brunt of the 
lighting fell on tho Eng., a way for the 
Allies was cleared to Sebastopol. It was 
during an Oct. attack by the Russian 
general Menshikov upon Balaclava, the 
Eng. headquarters, that the Light 
Brigade won an undying fame by its fatal 
but valiant charge through N. Valley. 
In Nov. the Eng. Guards and troops on the 
hill of Iukermann heat back the assaulting 
Russians, but in spite of their victory dared 
not attempt to capture Sebastopol by 
storm. Accordingly the Allies settled 
down to a winter siege. Tempests 
wrecked tho transports bearing clothing, 
ammunition, etc., so that the soldiers were 
totally unprepared to endure the snows 
and bitter cold, and Miss Florence 
Nightingale, who did noble work as nurse, 
bore vivid testimony to tho acute suf- 
ferings and deprivations and also to the 
patience and courage of tho soldiers. 
Early in 1855 tho Eng. commander-in- 
chieL Raglan, and Nicholas d. In Aug. 
the Fr. and Sardinians, who had joined in 
the war, defeated the Russians at the 
battle of the Chernaya, and the former 


captured the Malakov redoubt, though 
tho Eng. were driven book from the 
Redan. In Sept, the Russians surren- 
dered Sebastopol. By the provisions of 
the treaty the Russians abandoned their 
claim to a protectorate over the Christians, 
and agreed not to build any more forts on 
the Euxine, but recovered Sebastopol. 
The great powers assumed responsibility 
for seeing that tho Sublime Porte fulfilled 
its guarantees tq tho Christians. Navi- 
gation on tho Danube was thrown open. 
This war demonstrated to England the 
folly of attempting to rehabilitate 
Turkey, the crying need for reform in 
military organisation, and tho stubborn 
valour of the troops. See L. Tolstov, 
Sevastopol, 18(53-87 ; A. W. Ivinglake, 
The Invasion of the Crimea , 1899; G. F. 
MacMuim, The, Crimea in Perspective, 
1935; and 11. W. V. Temperloy, England 
and the X car East, vnl. i., The Crimea , 1936. 

Crimes, War. The w T hole complex of 
legal rules which order the life of a 
community in tirno of peace are equally 
valid in time of war. The laws of peace 
remain in force despite tho state of war, 
though they aro subject to exceptions 
which operate in certain circumstances 
and under certain conditions, and so 
give what validity there may ho in the 
dogma inter anna leges silent. War 
sanctions by its very existence tho use 
of force, the use of lethal weapons, the 
destruction of life and property, llcnco 
civilised states have long readied an 
agreement by which thev decided to 
introduce order into tho chaos of war, or. 
iu other words, to make ‘laws of warfare’ 
by way of providing a solution of the age- 
old conllict between brute forco which 
knows no limits Ytnd force controlled by 
rules. These laws of warfare aro a great 
compromise resulting from the conllict 
between the command of law and tho 
necessities of war. Long before the world 
wars there were numerous written laws 
of warfare — conventions, regulations, pro- 
tocols, etc. — and these together form tho 
body of the international (written) laws 
of warfare. Among them are the 
declaration of Paris, 185(5 ( q.v.)\ tho 

Geneva Convention, 1864, for tho ameliora- 
tion of wounded soldiers; and some 
thirteen Hague conventions, signed be- 
tween 1899 and 1907, and various Hogue 
declarations, e.g. that of 1899 concerning 
projectiles diffusing asphyxiating gases 
(which is confirmed and extended by the 
protocol of 1925), the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 on tho treatment of Hick and 
wounded and of prisoners of war, and the 
London Protocol of 1936 relating to the 
use of submarines against merchant 
vessels. But the mere fact that this 
body of laws does not expressly cover all 
crimes docs not mean that tho rules of 
warfare approve of sucll omitted crimes. 
The Fourth Hague Convention (1907) 
covers omissions by saying that the 

S owers ‘were inspired by the desire to 
iminlsh tho evils of war* and that ‘tho 
right of belligerents to adopt moans of 
Injuring the enemy is not unlimited* 
(Article 22). But at the time when the 
Hogue rules were drafted, it was not 
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anticipated that all the new inventions 
end developments would be used one day 
as mortal weapons of destruction, that the 
greater the achievements of science the 
deeper would bo tho abyss of brutality, 
cruelty, and vandalism. That is probably 
why the written laws of warfare, though 
prohibiting some minor offences and 
crimes, did not deal with tho very great 
crimes. But this lack of rules does not 
mean that these crimes can escape prose- 
cution, for ull of them are prohibited by 
the unwritten, if not written, rules of 
war. On this point the preamble to the 
Fourth Hogue Convention says: ‘Until 
a more' complete code of laws of war can 
bo issued tho high contracting parties 
think it expedient to declare that in 
cases not included in the regulations 
adopted by them, populations and belli- 
gerents remain under the protection and 
tho rule, of the law of nations (see Jus 
(iPNTiL'M), as they result from the 
usages established between civilised 
nations, from the laws of humanity, and 
t he requirements of the public conscience.’ 

in short, the lack of written law is only 
a formal deficiency and altogether the 
rules of warftte Diu.il i»o sought in (a) the 
\\ ritten international rules of warfare 
embodied in international agreements; 
(b) the unwritten international law, os 
defined in the Hague conventions and 
Article .TK of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; and (e) 
municipal legislation— loi it seems obvious 
from passages in the international con- 
ventions that the signatory powers under- 
took to translate the stipulations of the 
respective agreements into the language 
of municipal law’, by their penal codes, 
military codes, or special legislation; and 
this applies not only to the contractual 
obligations of the signatories which form 
the subject of tho international con- 
ventions, but also to all those rules of 
international laws of war which result 
from tho ‘usages established between 
civilised nations, from the laws of hu- 
manity. and the requirements of the 
public conscience/ for they are the ‘silent’ 
rules of warfare. A w’nr crime therefore 
does not necessarily differ from any other 
c rime, though a typical list of ‘ war crimes ’ 
was drawn up by the ‘Commission on 
Responsibility/ which was charged with 
the ta.sk of investigating the matter of 
atrocities committed by (he (Vntral 
Powers during the First World War (see 
American Journal of International Law, 
vol. xiv., 1920). Obviously some W. (’. 
could only bo committed through the 
opportunity offered by war conditions; 
hut, substantially, this does not differen- 
tiate a crime of violence committed 
during war and one committed iu peace- 
time. One authority ll>ts various ele- 
ments as the essentials for qualifying 
‘war crimes’: ‘They are acts of violence 
(both positive and negative violence); 
they are committed under specially 
favourable circumstances created by war; 
committed by a special group of persons 
in connection with the war (c.g. army 
commanders, police in occupied countries, 
commandants of prisoner-of-war camps); 


committed during war; and are not 
covered by tho exceptions provided by 
the international laws of warfare* (M. 
Lochs). Certainly the element of violence 
was emphasised by the Inter-Allied 
Conference at St. Jamos’s Palace (Jan. 
1942), whose delegates signed a declara- 
tion in which they affirmed that acts of 
violence perpetrated by the Gers. and 
their allies and associates against the 
civilian pops, were at variance with 
accepted ideas concerning acts of war and 
political offences as these are understood 
by civilised nations, and placed among 
their prin. aims the punishment of those 
guilty and responsible for these crimes, 
and they expressed their determination 
to seo that the guilty, whatever their 
nationality, were sought for and handed 
over to justice, and that the sentences 
pronounced were carried out. In short, 
it is clear that the concept of ‘war crime* 
is free from uncertainty or ambiguity. 

The defect in tho past in these prohibi- 
tive provisions of international law has 
been that there was no court with power to 
try and to punish the transgressor. ‘It 
is/ wrote Lord Simon, on the Nuremberg 
trial, ‘the creation of the court, not the 
enunciation of the law, that is the novelty: 
and few people will feel their sense of 
mstice outraged because when Germany 
collapsed the Allies decided to create such 
a court rather than to let those who were 
guilty of such deeds violate the law with 
impunity/ The outcome of this decision 
was a charter constituting' tho tribunal 
which tried and condemned the Nazi 
leading criminals at Nuremberg (see 
NruEMUEitu Trial). In that trial Lord 
Justice Lawrence disposed of tho ex post 
facto picas of the defendants, particularly 
as such pleas affected wars of aggression 
regarded as crimes. For the defendants 
it was urged that a fundamental principle 
of all law — international and domestic or 
municipal — is that that there can bo no 
punishment of crimo without a pre- 
existing law. Nullum crimen sine lege , 
nulla pmna sine lege. It wafc submitted 
that cjc post facto punishment is abhorrent 
to the law of all civilised nations, that no 
Boveicign power had made aggressive war 
a crime at the time the alleged criminal 
acts were committed, that no statute had 
defined aggressive war, that no penalty 
had been fixed for its commission, and no 
court had been created to try and punish 
tho offenders. Lord Justioo Lawrence, in 
delivering tho judgment of the court, 
said that the maxim nullum Crimea sine 
lege is not a limitation of sovereignty, but 
is in general a principle of justice. *To 
assert / ho said, ‘ that it is unjust to punish 
those who in defiance of treaties and 
assurances have attacked neighbouring 
stat es w ithout w arning is obviously untrue, 
for in such circumstances the a thicker 
must know ^uit ho is doing wrong, anil bo- 
far from it .,eiug unjust to punish him, 
it would be unjust if his wrong were 
allowed to go unpunished. Occupying 
the positions they did in the government 
of Germany, tho defendants, or at least 
some of them, must have known of the 
treaties signed by Germany outlawing 
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recourse to war for the settlement, of 
international disputes; they must have 
known that they were acting in defiance 
of all international law when in complete 
deliberation they carried out their designs 
of invasion and aggression. On this view 
of the case alone, it would appear that the 
maxim has no application to the present 
facts.’ The judge pointed out that that 
view was strongly reinforced by the pact 
of Paris or Kellogg-Briand Pact of Aug. 
27, 1928, which was binding on sixty -three 
nations, including Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. ‘War for the solution of inter- 
national controversies undertaken as an 
instrument of national policy certainly 
includes a war of aggression, and such a 
war is therefore outlawed by the pact..’ 
It was also submitted on behalf of most 
of these defendants that in doing what 
they did they were acting under the orders 
of Hitler, and therefore could not he 
held responsible for the acts committed 
by them in carrying out these orders. 
‘The fact that the defendant acted 
pursuant to order of his government or 
of a superior shall not tree him from 
responsibility, but may be considered 
in mitigation of punishment' (Article 8 
of the International Military Tribunal). 
‘The provisions of this article,' said Lord 
Justice Lawrence, ‘are in conformity with 
the law of all nations. That a soldier \tas 
ordered to kill or torture in violation of 
the international law of war lias never 
been recognised as a defence to such 
acts of brutality, though, as the charter 
here provides, the order may he urged 
in mitigation of the punishment. The 
true test, which is - found in varving 
degrees in the criminal law of most nations, 
is not the existence of the order, but 
whether moral choice was in fact possible.’ 
According to statistics of the United 
Nations W. C. Commission, an inter- 
national body eatab. in Oct. 1943 at a 
meeting of the representatives of seven- 
teen nations in London, some 24,303 
persons had been tried in Europe (up to 
about the end of Dec. 1946) for W. O. 
in Brit., U.S., Fr., Ok., Norwegian. 
Czechoslovak, and Polish courts (the 
figures for Czechoslovakia and Poland 
Include also trials of persons accused 
of collaboration and treachery). Out of 
this total 1432 received the death penalty, 
16,413 were sentenced to varying terms 
of imprisonment, and 6520 were acquitted. 
In the Far K. 1408 persons had been 
tried before U.S., United Kingdom, and 
Australian courts, with 457 death 
sentences, 735 sentences of imprisonment, 
and 276 acquittals. These figures, how- 
ever, constantly increased as the machinery 
•came into full working order in all the 
countries concerned. No figures were 
available from the Hoviet Union or the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 
See also United Nations Wah Chimes 
Commission. 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, was eatab. 
in England by the Criminal Appeal Act, 
1B07. The judges eligible to sit in the 
court are the lord chief justice and the 
judges of the King’s Bench I>iv. (ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the lord chief 


justice with the consent of the lord 
chancellor for such period os lie thinks 
desirable in each cose). The number of 
judges at any sitting is three. By the 
above-mentioned Act the right of appeal 
is givon to a person (a) against conviction 
on ground of appeal involving a question 
of law; (6) with the leave of the court or 
upon the certificate of the judge who tried 
the prisoner that, it is a tit case for appeal, 
against conviction on any ground of 
appeal involving a question of fact alone, 
or a question of mixed law and fact, or any 
other ground which appears to the court 
to be a sufficient ground of appeal; (c) 
with the leave of the court against the 
sentence unless the sentence be one 
fixed by law. The court in any such 
appeal shall allow the appeal if they think 
that the verdict ot the jury should bo set 
aside on the ground that it is unreasonable 
or cannot be supported on the evidence, 
or that the judgment of the court, before 
whom the appellant, was convicted should 
be set aside on the ground of a wrong 
decision on any question of law, or that, 
on any ground, there was a miscarriage 
of justice. Tile court may, however, 
dismiss the appeal, notwithstanding that, 
they are of opinion that the point raised 
in the appeal might be decided in favour 
of the appellant, il they consider that no 
substantial miscarriage of justice lias 
actually occurred. On an appeal against 
sentence the court shall, if thev think 
that a different sentence should have been 
passed, quash the 1 sentence passed at the 
trial and pass such other sentence (more 
or less severe) warranted in law by the 
verdict, and this implies a power to in- 
crease the term o&dmpriKornuont given in 
the court below. The court shall, if 
they allow an appeal against conviction, 
quash the conviction and direct a judg- 
ment and verdict of acquittal to lie 
entered. The principle upon which the 
court act is that of attaining the end of 
substantial justice. They will not quash 
a sentence upon a mere technicality, but 
require proof that there is a doubt 
whether, had the proceedings been con- 
ducted differently, the jury would have 
found another verdict. In this connection 
it is to be rioted that the court has decided 
that the prisoner is entitled to have his 
defence, however weak or improbable, 
included by the judge in his summing-up 
and the omission of this duty by the 
judge is sufficient to upset the verdict 
on appeal. The appellant is entitled to 
he present on the hearing of an appeal 
against conviction, but not an application 
tor leave to appeal. 

C.I.D. (Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment) is the detective branch of the 
Metropolitan Police. The C.I.D, was 
created in 1878 under Howard Vincent, 
who was appointed director of criminal in- 
vestigation. Under his Successor, James 
Monro, the C.I.D. was brought under the 
nominal control of the commissioner of 
police, and Monro became assistant com- 
missioner. To cope with the Fenian 
outrages, 1 883- 85, Monro created a special 
branch of the C.I.D., first called the 
Special Irish Branch, The special branch 
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is still continued, and is concerned with 
the protection of state personages and 
with any crimes directed against the state. 
The special branch, however, is not umlrr 
any form of political control. In addition 
to this branch the C.l.D. consists or a 
staff of detectives at New Scotland Yard, 
and at each of the twenty-three divs. of 
the Metropolitan Police l>i*t. The activi- 
ties of the detective staff at. Scotland 
Yard are divided between the Central 
Office and the Criminal Hecord Office, 
which includes the finger print bureau. 
The estub. strength of the C.i.L). is about 
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'I lie new building of the Metropolitan Police 
at New Scotland Yard, trom the Yutona 
liinbankmcnt, London. 


920 men. Plain-clothes detectives aro 
selected from those showing special apti- 
tude after serving in the uniform branch 
for twelve months. The C.l.D. is rioted 
tor its excellent team work, aud it is 
now subdivided into branches which 
specialise in various aspects of crime. 
The C.l.D. , of which the Flying Squad is 
a part, operates only within the metro- 
politan area, but the chid < onstablo ©f a 
prov. (list, mnv solicit the uni of the C.l.D, 
through the medium of the home secretary- 
Tho number of Inquiries undertaken for 
the prov. and continental police averages 
0000 annually. The work of the C.I.L). 
Js confined to indiqtohlc offences of a more 
serious character. Much valuable work 
is also done by the C.l.D. In preventing 
crime. 

Criminal Law. The professed object of 
C. L. Is the prevention of Crimea by the 
deterrent effect of punishment, Tho 


term crime does not lend itself to exact 
definition, hut may be described as *an act 
forbidden by law under pain and punish- 
ment.’ Tho advantage of this descrip- 
tion by reference to the sanction (i.e. 
evil incurred by reason of disobedience to 
command) is that crimes can be differen- 
tiated from civil injuries or torts, the two 
terms not being mutually exclusive. 
Neither tho moral quality of a particular 
act nor the enormity of its consequence 
is a certain criterion for referring it to the 
category of crimes. Theoretically these 
may be valuable tests in that tho funda- 
mental object of the C. L. is the vindica- 
tion of a wrong done to the community, 
whereas damages are given by way of 
compensation tor a wrong tending rather 
to the prejudice of a private right. 
Again, as cn ihsation advances, the 
tendency, in marked contrast to ruder 
states of sot ict.v when even theft was 
regarded as a tivil injury, is to iucrease 
the number of acts the moral obliquity of 
which renders them punishable as crimes. 
Most crimes necessarily include a tort, e.g. 
libel, assault, and rape, and give a right 
to sue for damages ; but many (Times, such 
as treason and perjury, give no such right; 
and again, such wrongs as trespass to 
lands, seduction, and slander are merely 
civil injuries and not crimes. In general, 
nothing is a crime unless plainly forbidden 
bv law: but a common law court may in 
its discretion pronounce to be a crime 
any act which is productive of great 
public mis< )v t or grave moral soandal. 
in the Eng. law the traditional classifica- 
tion of crimes is into treason, felonies, 
and misdemeanours. They are also classi- 
fied according as they are punishable: 

(1) On indictment or information, or 

(2) on summary conviction before a 
mst ice or justices of the peace without 
tlio intervention of a jury. A broad 
elassiticut mn is frequently made between 
crimes and offences, the latL r embracing 
lion-indirtubie wrongs pimistaolo either 
summarily or by the infliction f a penalty, 
tile former being restricted to a ta punish- 
able on indictment; but otherwise the two 
terms are interchangeable. All treasons, 
felonies, misdemeanours, misprisions (q.v.) 
of treason or felony, and attempts to 
commit any of these crimes, are indictable. 
In general, it may be said that felonies 
comprise the more serious, and mis- 
demeanours the less serious, crimes. The 
distinction, however, is merely historical, 
a felony (literally the price of a fief) in 
feudal times signifying any oiiVnoo which 
was visited with forfeiture by the accused 
of his tlof or land to tho lord of tho fee. 
Later tho term was applied also to acta 
which resulted in forfeiture of goods. 
In Ilhickstone’s time capital punishment 
(r/.?0 usually followed on a conviction lor 
folom , except In coses of petty larceny 
or wound in An act is also a felony 
where so described by the statute creating 
the offence, but most felonies are so sX 
common law. Felonies and misdemean- 
our.^ differ mainly in respeot of their 
consequences: a suspected felon may be 
arrested without a ’warrant under certain 
conditions, but not eo a misdemeanant; 
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misdemeanours arc triablo upon indict- 
ment, inquisition or information, but 
felonies are not triablo on information: 
in the case of felonies the person aggrieved 
should vindicate the public wrong by 
prosecuting the felon before beginning 
any civil notion that may be open to him, 
but in misdemeanours there is no such 
obligation on him; and a person charged 
with misdemeanour may be released on 
bail (q.i\), but not so a person accused 
of felony. The distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour is unknow n in the O. L. 
of Scotland. It is a rule of the Eng. 
C. L. that no one is a criminal unless 
he has a guilty mind {nemo <\s ;t reus nisi 
metis sit rea). Motive is immaterial. 
Criminal intention, n> gmltv mind, and 
malice are all synonymous in C. L.. and 
indicate, not ill-will against a particular 
person, blit that a wrongful act has been 
done intentionally and without just cause 
or ex< us 1 . Malice is an essential element 
except where an act is expressly declared 
to be criminal without proof of gmltv 
intention. These exceptions comprise 
mainly public nuisances, eases of adul- 
teration of tobacco, adulteration of iood 
and drugs, offenoe-s against the Merchan- 
dise Marks Acts, and offences relating to 
ihe sale of intoxicating liquors. Such 
acts can hardly be called criminal in 
the truest sense, but they are criminally 
punishable on grounds of public policy. 
\n attempt to commit a crime is punish- 
able if the act done is a sufficient indication 
of the intention to commit the full offence. 
No person may be excused for a criminal 
act unless he can be presumed not to 
have realised the consequences of what 
he was doing. Infants under seven years 
of age are presumed to be absolutely 
incapable of crime. Children between 
seven and fourteen 'years of age ure only 
punishable for a crime where there is 
evidence of guilty knowledge or mis- 
chievous discretion. Hales’s Fleas of the 
Crown records the fact that a bov of ten 
was hanged for murder (3 pi gum cl's case). 
Insanity, like infancy. Is deemed incom- 
patible with criminal responsibility, but 
the presumption of sanity is only re- 
buttable by proof that the accused at the 
time of committing the act was labouring 
under such a defect of reason, from 
disease of the mind, as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was 
doing, or if he did know it, that ho did 
not know he was doing what was wrong 
(see Criminology). Where the insanity 
is partial, i.e. where the delusions extend 
to one nr more matters only, the test of 
responsibility depends on whether, as- 
suming the facts to he as the accused 
in his delusion supposed them, the act was 
nevertheless contrary to the law, and also 
whether the accused knew the act was 
contrary to the law. Drunkenness is no 
excuse for crime, although It may bo 
taken into account in considering the 
motive or intent with which the accused 
‘Committed the act ; and chronic drunken- 
ness, resulting in a degree of madness 
temporary or permanent, may render the 
accused criminally Irresponsible. But 
though insanity, whether caused by 
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drunkenness or otherwise, is a good 
defence, the test of criminal responsi- 
bility in the case of drunkenness is not t he 
same as for insanity, and where the 
defence sets up only drunkenness and not 
insanity, the judge w'ill not. direct the 
jury on the question whether, even if the 
prisoner knew what he was about, he 
knew that he was acting unlaw fully. The 
House of Herds continued thoso principles 
In a general review of the case-law on 
the subject in the case of It. v. Heard 
in 1 ti JO and also laid it down that evidence 
of drunkenness which makes the prisoner 
incapable of forming the specific intent 
essential as an ingredient in the crime 
with winch lie is charged should be 
considered together with the other facts 
proved so as to determine wiiother ho 
had such intent. Ignorance of the C. L. 
is no excuse tor a crime. A bona tide 
mistake of fact, will excuse if the original 
intention w r as lawful. In many eases of 
felony, if a wife commits the crime in the 
presence of her husband, the law presumes 
that she acts under his coercion. The 
presumption is rebuttable on proof that 
she was the leading spirit in the trans- 
action. The law r is uncertain in the case 
of a married woman’s misdemeanour-., 
but the general tendency' now is to applv 
the same rule as in felonies. Persons 
committing acts otherwise criminal, 
under the physical compulsion of another, 
or as a consequence of terror greater than 
that inspired by the law, are. in general, 
irresponsible tor such acts. An acres, sorv 
before the fact is one who, though absent 
at the time of the felony committed, yet 
procures, consent** commands, or abets 
another to commit a felony. There can 
bo no accessories in treason or misde- 
meanour. all person* participating being 
prill, offenders. An accessory aftor the 
fact is one who, know ing a felony lias been 
committed by another, receives, relievos, 
comforts, or assists the felon (see Hkkach). 
Crimes are generally classified as follows: 
(1) Offences of a public nature, including 
(a) crimes against the sovereign and the 
gov., e.fj. treason, sedition, and coinage 
offences; (h) against religion, e.g. blas- 
phemy (r/.t\); (r) against public justice, 
r.ff. perjury, champerty (q.r.), muinten- 
| auce (q . »■*.), breach of prison (sire Breach), 
and compounding (q.v.) offences; (d) 
against the public peace, e.q. riots, libels, 
challenge to tight; (e) against public trade, 
morals, health, and good order, e.g. 
smuggling, bigamy, indecency, adultera- 
tion, and keeping gaining houses; (2) 
offences against the persons or property 
of individuals, including, as to the person, 
inufder and manslaughter, rapo and 
offences under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. 188. r >, concealment of birth, 
and assaults of various kinds; and, as to 
property, arson, burglary, embezzlement, 
forgery, housebreaking, larceny, obtaining 
by falso pretences and receiving stolen 
goods. The Prevention of Crime Act, 
1908, provided that a person who was con- 
victed of being an 'habitual criminal' 
might be sentenced to a term of not more 
than Rix years* provontive detention In 
addition to the sentence for the crime 
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wherewith lie was then charged. It is 
difficult to say how far this Art, (hiring it* 
forty years’ duration, was effective in the 
prevention of crime, hut the opinion 
gradually prevailed that what was wanted 
was not so much detention as corrective 
training. Hence the Act was repealed by 
the analogous provisions on ‘persistent 
offenders’ of the Criminal Justice Act. 
HUS. These provide that where a person 
not under twentj-one is convicted on 
indictment of an offence punishable with 
two or more years’ imprisonment, and has 
been twice previously convicted since lie 
attained seventeen years of ago of offences 
similarly punishable, the court may, with 
n view to his reformation and the pre- 
vention of crime, in lieu of nnv other 
sentence, pass a sentence of corrective 
training for not less than two nor more 
than lour years. This term of training is 
to he followed by a period ot supervision 
if the offender is released before the 
expiration of his sentence. If the per- 
sistent offender is not le*s than thirty 
and has been convicted on indictment on 
at least three previous occasions since 
seventeen years of age, and was on at least 
two of thus ix . ,i -.Kins sentenced to 
Borstal training, imprisonment, or cor- 
rective training, the court may sentence 
him to a term of preventive detention of 
not less than the nor more than fourteen 
years, besides capital punishment, b/.r.), 
whicli may he awarded onlv in cases of 
high treason, murder, pir«*v with violence, 
and setting fire to his maiestv's ships, 
dockyards, etc., punishment in England 
may consist of penal servitude for not less 
than three years, imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for not more than 
two yours, and linos. No < ourt may pass 
a sentence of whipping, hut under the 
prison rules made under the Criminal 
Justice Act, 19 48. a male prisoner may be 
awarded by a visiting committee eighteen 
strokes (twelve if ho is under tvvontj- 
one) of a cat-o’-nine-tails or birch rod 
for mutiny, incitement to mutiny, or 
gross personal violence to a prison 
officer. Children under seventeen ma> he 
sent to an approved school (sec Cmi.imr.x 
Act's). Since the passing of the Criminal 
Appeal Act, 1907, a person convicted 
of an offence may appeal against either 
his conviction or his sentence, or both, 
whether in a question of tact or law. or 
both (see Crown , Cam's Hkskkvku, 
Court for; Criminal Apitau. Court of). 
The Crown, through the home secretary, 
may exercise the prerogative of pardon, 
or reprieve a person convicted of murder 
by commuting the death sentence for a 
term of imprisonment. Courts of criminal 
jurisdiction in England include the central 
criminal court b/.r.), »>M/e couits, co. 
or quarter sessions (sir Cm vrv Skssionk). 
and petty sessional courts. The king’s 
bench div. has jurisdiction in nil crimes, 
hut rarely exercises it. Parliament is a 
high court for certain trials, the proceed- 
ings being either by impeachment or, in 
the ease of trial of a peer, by indictment 
before the House of Lords. The Soots 
C. L. in its essentials closely approximates 
to the Eng., such differences as exist 


being mainly in the terminology which is 
borrowed directly from the civil law’ 
(q.v.), although often applied with a 
different shade of meaning, e.g. criminal 
intent or malice is known as dole (Lat. 
did us, fraud, deceit); and small petty 
offences were generally called delicts. 
By t be Scots law no private party 
except the person injured or Ids next of 
kin can accuse criminally ; and to enable 
him to do so he is required to apply 
to the Lord Advocate to obtain his 
concurrence to the prosecution w’ith a 
right of appeal to the High Court of 
Justiciary in case of the Lord Advocate’s 
refusal. 

The present eentury has seen changes in 
the law which have much altered the 
nature of criminal trials. The most 
significant Acts in this respect have been 
the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. whicli 
enabled any person being tried on a 
criminal charge to give evideneo upon his 
own behnlt (besides allowing the accused's 
wife or husband to give evidence); the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, which allowed 
appeals not only on points of law but on 
the facts ( cf . liE < k, Adolf); and the 
Indictments Act. 191.3, which revolution- 
ised the form of indictments, simplified 
the procedure in many respects, and 
rendered unnecessary or even obsolete a 
mass of technical learning which had 
rendered the C. L. the most complex 
and difficult of all the branches of our law. 
The attitude of our courts towards the 
criminal has r hanged in correspondence 
with the change in the appearance, 
methods, and manners of the criminal. 
Thus a modern criminal rarely has a long 
list of previous convictions recorded 
against him. Often too he lias a sub- 
stantial business, which to all outward 
appearance is honestly conducted. 
Modern judges are not necessarily dis- 
posed to attune that a man is honest 
because he has never a‘'>'i<illv been 
charged or convicted of dish uvsty; nor 
do they assume that a man is rvMpablo of 
committing a sexual crime lovause the 
police know nothing against him. Again, 
the armed burglar is obsolescent, and 
lia> been replaced by the slim, athletic 
eat -burglar, who can climb a drainpipe 
with consummate ease and remove a pane 
of glass without noise. It is in regard 
to Ins weak associates that the attitude 
of the courts has changed completely — 
i.r. the tv pc of weak youth to whom the 
cat -burglar or other criminal poses as a 
hero who can outwit the polic » and live 
a life of luxury without working. Mr. 
Justice Humphreys believes there is 
general acceptance for the proposition 
that a first offender, especially if young, 
should only be imprisoned if Ins crime is of 
the kind which demands punishment by 
way of deterrent to others. From a 
pamphlet i > •tied Prisons and Borstals. 
issued hy the ..orao Office in 1945, it is evi- 
dent t hat the authorities wished if possible 
to improve the prison system and to secure 
the right means of reforming youthful 
law -breakers, and these objectives found 
expression In tlio new Criminal Justice 
Act. 1948 (see below). As regards the 
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Criminal Appeal Art, t lie main objects in 
the minds of those responsible for the 
passing of the Act were (i) to give every 
person convicted on indictment the l ight 
to have any point of law arising during the 
trial considered by the court of appeal; 
(ii) to enable that court to revise sent cnees, 
the inequality and severity of which had 
become notorious. Two recent lord chief 
justices have frequently averred that 
appeals upon so-called points of law are in 
an increasing number of cases frivolous 
and un abuse of the process of the court, 
and indeed successful appeals against 
conviction number no more than about 
4 per cent, of the applie.it ions sent. in. 
But the court has undoubtedly been 
useful in the direction of standardising 
sentences and ‘the fact that there was a 
court to which a convicted person might 
appeal against a sentence has undoubtedly 
tended to make some trial judges, burning 
with indignation at t lie misdeeds of some 
miscreant, pause before translating into 
terms of imprisonment or penal servitude 
all the anger they mav teel’ (Criminal 
Days, by Mr. Justice Humphreys. 1514(5). 

The Gov.’s Criminal Justice Bill, pub 
in Nov. 11138. proposed drastic reform in 
the Brit, penal system, a further human- 
ising of prison life, and a number of new 
methods of dealing with juvenile and 
adolescent offenders without recourse to 
imprisonment. Under this Bill corporal 
punishment would have been abolished, 
except for mutiny and gross assault in 
prison. The clauso abolishing corporal 
punishment for all offences except assaults 
on prison warders was carried in March 
1939, in the Standing Committee ot the 
House of Commons which had the Bill 
under consideration. But in Nov. 15*39 
the Bill was abandoned, subject to the 
possibility of its being reconsidered if more 
opportune circumstances arose. 

A new Bill was introduced by Mr. 
Attlee’s Labour (Jov. m 1947 and re< eived 
the royal assent in the following >car. 
This, the Criminal Justice Act, 15) IS, 
mokes some important changes in the 
administration of justice, to come into 
operation on such dates as may he 
appointed by Order in Council, and large 
sections of the Act came into operation on 
Dec. *27 (15)48). {Sections 1 and *2 abolish 
penal servitude, hard labour prison dlvs., 
and sentence of whipping, but they are not 
yet operative. On the second reading of 
the Bill in Nov. (15)47) the gov. intimated 
that they eould not regard the time as 
opportune to include in it provision for 
the suspension or abolition of the death 
penalty. A number of members wore in 
favour of abolition, but statistics showing 
an appreciable increase in Cs. involving 
violence in the years between 1938 and 
1946, and also an increase in trials for 
burglary, house-breaking, and shop- 
breaking, determined the gov.'s attitude 
on the question. Hitherto it had been 
unusual for criminals engaged in these 
Cs. to carry lethal weapons, particularly 
fire -arms, but since t be Second World War 
there has been evidence of a regrettable 
change in this respect. Among the things 
to be considered was whether old offen- 


ders. who might expect a heavy sentence 
for such Cs.. won hi be tempted to arm 
themselves if they lan no risk of losing 
their lives on conviction of a murder 
perpetrated during the commission of, or 
issuing from, a criminal enterprise. Thu 
Act also amends the law relating to the 
probation of offenders and provides now 
methods of dealing with persons liable to 
imprisonment; amends the law relating to 
the proceedings of criminal courts, in- 
cluding the law relating to evidence — the 
Act making some advance in prov iding for 
greater use of written evidence as distinct 
from spoken evidence; abolishes privilege 
of peerage in criminal proceedings; and 
regulates the management, of prisons and 
other institutions and the treatment, of 
offenders and other persons committed to 
cast oily. Where a court before which a 
person i* convicted of an offcuce. (not being 
an offence the sentence for which is fixed 
by law) is of opinion that, having regard 
to the nature of the offence and the 
character of the offender, it is expedient 
to do so, the court may, instead of sen- 
tencing him, make a probation order, that 
is, an order requiring him to lie under the 
supervision of a probation officer for not 
less than one > ear nor more than three 
veurs. This part of the \ct contemplates 
a substantial extension of the probation 
hostel or home and, generally, provides lor 
inclusion in the probation order of require- 
ments milting to the residence of the 
offender, the guiding consideration beiug 
his home surroundings. Where the court, 
is satisfied that the mental condition of an 
offender is such as requires and as may be 
susceptible to treatment, hut is not Mich 
as to justify his lining certified as a person 
of unsound mind under the Lunacy Art, 
1890. or as a defective under the Mental 
Deficiency Act. 15)13. the court may 
include in the probation order a require- 
ment that the offender shall submit to 
treatment either a voluntary patient, in 
a hospital, nursing home, or other approved 
place, or as a resident patient in an 
institution approved by the minister of 
health, or as a non-resident patient at such 
an institution, or treatment under the 
direction of a duly qualified medical 
practitioner as may bo specified in the 
order. But a probationer who is required 
to submit to treatment for his mental 
condition will not he treated as having 
failed to comply with that requirement on 
the ground only that he has refused to 
undergo any surgical, electrical, or other 
treatment if, in the opinion of the court, 
his refusal was reasonable having regard 
to all the circumstances. Non-com- 
pliance wit.ii the requirements of a pro- 
bation order involves the offender being 
dealt with by a court in any manner in 
which it could have dealt with him if it had 
just convicted him of that offence; or, in 
the cnee of young offenders, being required 
to attend an ‘attendance centre’ for a 
specified number of hours. The Act, 
while not limiting the power of the courts 
in dealing, within tho maximum penalties 
laid down for various types of offences, 
severely with an offender when severity 
is required, maintains a range of treatment 
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available to the courts in dealing with 
offenders. This is especially exemplified 
In the new provisions respecting young 
offenders. Sentence of death may not 
be pronounced on or recorded against a 
person convicted of an offence if it appears 
to the court that at the time when the 
offence was committed he was under the 
age of eighteen years; but, in lieu of such 
sentence, the court shall sentence him to 
bo detained during the king’s pleasure. 
A court of summary jurisdiction may not 
impose imprisonment cm a person under 
seventeen years of age, and a court of 
assize or quarter sessions may not impose 
imprisonment on a person under fifteen 
rears of age; and no court may impose 
imprisonment on a person under twenty - 
one years of age unless the court is of 
opinion that no other method of dealing 
with him is appropriate. The alterna- 
tives to imprisonment are probation 
orders, detention in a detention centre, 
and training at a Borstal institution, but 
a court may not order a person to be 
detained in a detention centre if he has 
previously been sentenced to imprison- 
ment or Borstal t-aining, or if he is not less 
than seventeen yi'u/w age, and has 
previously been ordered to be so detained 
since reaching that age. A court of 
summary jurisdiction inflicting imprison- 
ment oil a person between seventeen and 
twenty -one must state and enter in the 
court register the reason it lias formed the 
opinion that no other im thud of dealing 
with the offender is appropriate. The 
Act contemplates that a voung offender 
discharged from prison shall bo under 
adequate supervision to help him m 
rehabilitation and to reinforce and inspire 
his own efforts to avoid temptation to a 
life of ( The Act therefore provides 
that offenders under twent \ -one. sen- 
tenced to twelve months* imprisonment or 
more, shall, in approved cases, bo licensed 
at the time when ordinarily due to 
discharge as remission for good conduct. 
The licence contains conditions requiring 
supervision, and the offender for the 
remainder of the period is liable to recall. 
Some important changes are made in 
Borstal training. The age limit is fixed 
at twenty-one and the Act also widens the 
qualification for Borstal training by 
empowering the court to order it, if 
satisfied of its expediency Inning regard 
to character, pre\ ions conduct., and 
cireumst auees of t he offence. This enables 
assizes and quarter sessions to impose 
Borstal training in the light of all informa- 
tion on the offenders and offences. The 
actual period of detention in a Borstal 
institution may not exceed three >curs nor 
be less than twelve months. The Act 
abolishes the right, of peremptory chal- 
lenge of jurors which, however, was an 
obsolete right practically never exercised. 
But an accused person retains the right to 
challenge a juror *on cause shown,’ which 
affords considerable protection. 

See J. F. Stephen, Digest of Criminal 
Ixiw, 1877, 192(1, and 11 Man / of the 
CHminal Law of England, 1888; 8. F. 
Harris, The Principles and Practice of the 
CHminal Imw, 1899, 1980; O. 8. Kenny, 


Outlines of Criminal Law , 1902, 1936; 
P. Howard, Criminal Justice in England. 
1931 ; A. M. Wilshere, Elements of Criminal 
Law and Procedure , 1935; and H. Mann- 
heim, The Dilemma of Penal lieform, 1939. 

United States. — The principles under- 
lying the C. li. of the U.8.A. aro those of 
the Eng. common law. Most of the 
maxims familiar to the student of Eng. 
(’. L. obtain in the Amer. system, e.g. 
the maxim, neminem ignorantia eorum 
Qme quia scire tenetur excused, i.e. ©very 
person is bound and is presumed to know 
the law at his peril. The O. L., whether 
common or statute, is imperative with 
reference to the conduct of individuals; 
so that where a statute forbids or com- 
mands anything to bo done, any act of 
omission or commission contrary to the 
prohibition or command is an offence at 
common law and indictable in the U.S.A. 
as in England. An offence which may 
he the subject of criminal procedure is 
defined in the classic Amer. authorities 
as an act committed or omittod in 
violation of a public law either forbidding 
or commanding it (ill U.S. 677). As 
respects tlie sources of Amer. C. L., it is an 
accepted principle that when a statute 
punishes a crime by its legal designation, 
without enumerating the acts which 
constitute it, then it is necessary to resort 
to the common law for a definition of the 
crime with its distinctions and qualifica- 
tions; hence if an act is made criminal, 
but no mode of prosecution is directed or 
no puni'diment. orovided, the common law 
comes into operation, prescribing the 
mode by prosecution or by indictment. 
This is the common law of England, but 
might, now be properly called the common 
law T of the U.S.A. (Baldwin’s Century 
Edition of linuncr’s Law Dictionary , 1926). 
Miinv if not all the cardinal principles 
of tiie Eng. and Amor, systems of C. L. 
uro identical, c.g. that every one is 
presumed to be innocent till *»*o contrary 
is shown; th.it the question of guilt is to 
be determined without reference to a 
prisoner's general character; iliut the 
prisoner cannot bo required to criminate 
himself ; but this principle is subject to the 
position that where the prisoner testifies 
in hi' - ' own behalf he may be cross- 
examined like any other witness, just as 
in Eng. criminal procedure under the 
Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. Though the 
states owe their law to the one common 
source, the common law of England, it 
cannot, be said that one corpus juris of 
C. L. prevails in the U.S.A. as a whole; 
for in the administration of the C. L. each 
state has its exclusive Jurisdiction as a 
sovereign independent community; each 
with its own judges and its own separate 
procedure, subject always to the over- 
riding restrictions imposed by the Amer. 
Constitution. As In England, the div. 
into lclonics . d misdemeanours prevails, 
init hv the operation of statute law it 
occasionally liappehs that a crime may be 
a felony in one state and a misdemean- 
our in another; but generally the more 
serious crimes are felonies. In state codes or 
systems of 0. L. crimes are further divided 
into the usual categories of crimes against 
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the person and against property, other 
main categories being crimes against the 
public peace (e.g. riots), against trade 
(e.g. offences against the customs laws), 
against decency, against the law of nations 
(e.g. piracy). In murder, unlike the 
simplicity of the Eng. common law 
definition, there are various ‘degrees’ 
of culpable homicide (see i under Mttri»kk); 
while os regards treason, the sole kinds 
recognised in the U.S.A. are levying war 
against the State or adhering to Its 
enemies. As to the ingredients of any 
particular crimo, the general principles 
are the same in the U.S.A. and for the 
different states as in other matured legal 
systems; and the same observation 
applies to the analysis of criminal respon- 
sibility, e.g. the rule in McNaughten’s 
ease on insanity as a defence (sec Me-’ 
Naugiitun’s CAfciK). and again as to the 
validity or otherwise of drunkenness as a 
defence. In one vital particular criminal 
procedure in the U.S.A. is in advance of 
Eng. procedure in that in a prosecution for 
a crime in which there is no question of 
vindicating the public wrong proceedings 
are initiated by a state official, variously 
styled the State attorney or dist. attor- 
ney, who takes the place of the private 
prosecutor in England. The summary 
jurisdiction in the U.S.A. follows much the 
same course as iii England, and similarly 
all the stages of procedure from grand to 
petty jury. Again as in England, there 
are juvenile courts for the trial or cor- 
rection of young children or young 
persons. As regards appeal the accused 
can, in all the states, petition the trial 
court for a new trials which, however, will 
be granted only if the court thinks tlio 
conviction cannot stand in law. Generally, 
too, the accused may appeal to a court of 
higher instance both on a question of law 
and on a question of fact; but there is this 
cardinal difference from the practice that 
prevails in tho Eng. court of criminal 
appeal, that the Amer. court cannot hear 
new evidence nor vary the sentence, but is 
restricted to either quashing tho con- 
viction or remitting the case for re trial. 
See R. Pound, Criminal Justice m 
America , 11)30; S. S, and (llucck, i'rmu 
and Justice, 1936. 

Criminology is that part of sociology 
which relates to the morbid psychology 
of criminals. It is now generally termed 
criminal anthropology. It investigates 
the physical and psychical peculiarities 
observable in criminals, and the practical 
results of this more searching inquiry into 
the genesis of crime are to be seen in the 
changed methods of prison discipline, the 
careful treatment of juvenile criminals, 
and tho preventive detention of habitual 
criminals (see Criminal Law). The 
science of C. is comparatively new, and tho 
Impetus given to its study is duo to tho 
work of Lombroao. It is true that long 
before Lombroso produced his celebrated 
and highly controversial Unnmo delin- 
guente some form of classification of 
criminals had been* attempted, various 
definitions of moral Insanity propounded, 
and a greater measure or sympathetic 
consideration given to the life of a criminal 
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t ban when most crimes wero punishable by 
death and imprisonment. But there wir 
a want of precision in thought and mucli 
misleading generalisation. Attention was 
directed solely to theories of punishment. 
Without inquiry into tho pathology of 
crime it seems merely to have been 
assumed that the criminal in some manner 
ill defined was to be ‘improved* at all 
costs; with that philanthropic object in 
view treatment began, as it were, at the 
wrong end; societies influenced by the 
work of Howard sentimentalising over 
t ho hard lot of tho prisoner and expend mg 
every » ffort in making prison life ns com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. 
Something in the nature of a moral 
astringent was required if social reform 
in this direction was to ho more than a 
name; and such a healthy corrective was 
more than forthcoming in the teaching of 
Lombroso. Having lor a considerable 
time closely examined all classes ot 
criminals, Lombroso in 1870 pub. his 
remarkable work setting forth the thoory 
of the existence of an unmistakable 
criminal typo: a typo of congenital 
criminal whose instinctive propensity to 
criminal habits was easily discernible by 
various peculiarities of physiognomy and 
physical conformation. Broadly speaking, 
criminologists of tho Lombroso school 
inter the following physical characteristics 
inter alia among criminals generally, 
although not all are displayed by the 
same individual. Thieves have small and 
murderers large heads. The shape of the 
head is remarkable for abnormality or 
irregularity. Defective conditions often 
occur in the cerebral region. The lower 
part of the face hits a heavy appearance, 
the weight of the lower jaw being much 
above the average, and the forehead is 
receding. The ears are large, prominent, 
and outstanding, w ith other abnormalities. 
Wrinkles are strongly marked, and occur 
frequently in the young. Left-handedness 
is common, and not infrequently criminals 
are ambidextrous. Tho respiratory ap- 
paratus is deficient; pigeon -breasts, 
imperfectly developed chests, and stoop- 
ing shoulders are common. Swindlers 
were noted to possess much greater 
sensibility than either murderers or 
thieves. There is also obtuseness in the 
sense of taste, especially among women. 
Sexual precocity m all forms Is excessive. 
Alcoholism in either of the parents was 
found to ho frequently associated with 
criminality in the offspring. The psy- 
chical peoularitios observed by criminolo- 
gists include some very remarkable 
emotional characteristics. Their morbid 
vanity was very marked, a fact which 
accounts for on otherwise inexplicable 
omission to take proper precautions 
against leaving clues. Capital trials have 
an irresistible attraction for many 
criminals. Intemperate and gambling 
habits are frequent— indeed, form a 
stimulus to wake them from an habitual 
lethargy; hut criminals are also capable of 
short periods of great activity. Lombroso 
noted that some were remarkable for 
spontaneous outbursts of excitability. 
Those views have by no means found 
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universal favour. Ope objection is that some shape or form, while the law, looking 
the above peculiarities may often be solely to the assumed unimpaired state 
observed in perfectly honest and kindly of the intellectual faculties, imputes 
people. There is some ground, too, for responsibility. There is, however, a eon- 
supposing that Lombroso was generalising siderable amount of latent ambiguity 
from a few particular instances. In in the adopted classifications of oriminals. 
England there was a small group oollo- Lombroso’s delinquentenato p or congenital 
quially termed the mad doctors who criminal, on any classification of oriminals, 
supported the criminal anthropologist forms but a small proportion of the aggro- 
school; but for the most part the safer gate of or imin als or criminal types, 
doctrine of responsibility for crime is although it seems doubtful whether ho did 
embraced. It may be doubted, however, not include under one comprehensive 
whether Lombroso’s theory of iiTosponsi- typo — instinctive cr im inal — all who dis- 
bility implies insanity in the generally played in varying degrees some or most of 
accepted senses of that word. On the the physical and psychical characteristics 
contrary, most criminologists, in classify- above enumerated. Havelock Ellis 
ing criminals and enumerating their points out that the instinctive cri minals 
physical and psychical characteristics or do, however, constitute the most serious 
abnormalities, draw a clear distinction part of the prison pop., in that they reveal 
between the insane criminal and those not criminality in its most emphatic shape, 
insane. Loinbroso himself, however, was and present those signs of abnormality, 
strongly opposed to anv undue lenience degeneracy, or disease, physical and 
of treatment. Logically, however, if psychical, which are to be found in a less 
Lombroso’s theory of instinctive crlrnin- well-marked form in other types or classes 
ality he true, no theory of punishment can of criminals. These other types or classes 
bo Justified that aims at retribution or are somewhat loosely aDd unscientifically 
vindication, for a man can hardly be held classified into (a) criminals by passion, 
responsible for acts ho cannot help (6) occasional criminals, (c) habitual or 
committing. The m !<, r school of mental professional criminals, (d) insane criminals, 
pathologists generally classed the con- This so-called clinical olasrifleation is 
genitally criminal among the morally faulty, in that It co-ordinates types 
insane. Dr. Pritchard defined moral evolved from subjective considerations 
insanity os consisting in a morbid perver- with classes that appear to be types of 
sion of the natural feelings, affections, criminals by reason only of the objective 
inclinations, temper, habits, and moral consideration that they happen to commit 
dispositions, without any notable lesion a criminal act. Moreover, although In 
of the intellect, or knowing and reasoning fact most of these classes display in more 
faculties, and particularly without any or less strongly marked form the physical 
maniacal hallucinations; and observed and psychical peculiarities already enu- 
that no such disorder had been recognised merated, it has to be conceded that the 
in the Eng. courts of judicature, or even person who commits what in Fr. law is 
admitted ill general by Eng. medical called a crime jmssionnel, 1b not usually 
writers. Medicine and law have over been characterised by any abnormality or 
at variance over theories of responsibility, degeneracy. Again, no better reason for 
and nowhere docs this variance become the inclusion of the ‘occasional* criminal 
wider than in the different views of the can l>e offered than that he betrays an 
moral effect of delusions. Medicine, it inability to resist any opportunity of crime 
may be said, generally adopts the view that presents itself. The habhual or 
that a single delusion implies a disease of professional criminals are by Prof. Enrico 
the brain in Its entirety; the law abstains Ferri divided into two olassos, the weaker 
from any such pathological inquiry and and degenerate who commit crime help- 
iinputes criminal responsibility wherever lessly, and the more strictly professional 
it can prove, not an abstract conception criminal who deliberately follows a career 
of right from wrong, but the capacity of of crime and shirks no difficulties afforded 
knowing right from wrong with reference by hazardous enterprises. These, it is 
to the circumstauoes of any particular conceded, do not usually show any marked 
case (see Criminal Law). The term physical or psychical abnormality. The 
moral insanity is not always used In the obvious commentary on the attempt to 
same Bens© by tbo authorities. Dr. Hack relate, moro or less closely, all or most 
Tuke calls it emotional insanity, and classes of oriminals to types of specified 
refers to an exalted form of it which tends abnormal peculiarities is that the crimlno- 
to pass into delusional insanity, and other legists, having found an undoubted typo 
forms which assume a destructive in the morally insane exhibiting in a well- 
character, such as homicidal mania, marked degree peculiarities of character 
But he observes that it is popularly and anatomy, attempt to fasten such 
employed by medical men in the limited peculiarities In greater or lees degree upon 
sense of perversion of the moral nature all who happen to commit a crime. The 
by disease or defect without intellectual Inst class — the insane — comprises those 
disturbance and without auy necessary whose infcelL . ‘ual faculties are un- 
association with irresfeti hie impulses; the questionably impaired. Insanity in the 
*ego being perverted through an abnormal technical sense according to Esquirol, 
condition of the cerebral organisation, and most subsequent writers, comprises 
constitutional or acquired.* In this mania where haliuoihatkm extends to all 
limited sense the morally insane stand in manner of objects, monomania where it is 
the unfortunate position that the weight confined to one or a small number of 
of medical opinion imputes disease in objects, dementia where the subject t§ 

E.E. 4 N 
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rendered incapable of reasoning in conse- 
quenoe of some functional cerebral dis- 
order not congenital, and idiotlsm 
oonnoting a congenital malconformation 
in the brain. Even the law must exoul- 
pate those falling within the above olassos 
who commit crime except, in the case of 
the monomaniac, where a particular 
knowledge of right and wrong is believed 
to be capable of proof. The exclusion of 
by far the greater number of the prison 
pop. from any conclusive suspicion of 
abnormality — especially the habitual or 
professional criminal — suggests the 
natural inference that there is no truly 
instinctive criminal type at all. In fact, 
the value of cranial measurements, etc., 
depends on the recognition that these 
abnormalities are the result rather than 
the cause of moral delinquency. The 
chief glory of Lombroso and his school, 
however, is their insistence that C. must 
concern itself with the individual. Their 
study of the biological and social cause of 
criminality lifted C. out of the traditions 
of the classical school which treated crime 
as something to be analysed only from 
the point of view of the penologist, and 
C. became instead a positive social science. 

By an extension and not a refutation of 
Lombroso’s work, Garofalo, Lombroso’s 
great successor, and other criminologists 
of the modern positive school examine not 
only the physiology, but especially the 
mind and the psychic impulses of the 
criminal. They are concerned above all 
with the underlying motive of criminality, 
and they discover it in the mental and 
emotional condition of the criminal. It 
is shown that there is no sharp distinction 
between sanity and insanity, and as a 
result of the researches of Freud ( q.v .) and 
his followers the hypothesis of the 
unconscious mind is well estab. The 
causation of a crirtiinal act can be traced 
back through the unconscious by the 
psycho -analytic method which Freud 
initiated. The morally insane criminal 
becomes therefore more answerable for 
his acts and yet at the same time less 
responsible, as his real motives often lie 
outside his consciousness. But psycho- 
logical C. dismisses any theory of punish- 
ment and is not concerned with retri- 
bution. The aim of psycho-analysis is 
therapeutic, and for this reason one branch 
of C. extends beyond the identification 
and capture of the criminal to the treat- 
ment of him in detention. The criminal 
is regarded as having a defective sense of 
citizenship, and it becomes the business of 
prison authorities aided by a psychiatrist 
to cure this defect. This theory of 
punishment is extended to include even 
murderers. The conviction seems to 
grow ever stronger that poverty or other 
adverse environment has far more to do 
with habitual crime than innate pro- 
pensity, and to that end punishment is 
directed ever further along the lines of 
correction or reformation, and even 
further removed from the traditions of a 
lex talionis , or any other form of punish- 
ment, the dominant element of which Is 
retribution. 

See T. and J. Beck, Medical Juris- 


prudence, 1838; J. Buoknill and D. Tuke, 
Psychological Medicine , 1874; W. Tallaok, 
Penological and Preventative Principles , 
1889; H. Gross, Criminal Psychology, 1911 ; 
M. G. Sclilapp and E. II. Smith, New 
Criminology , 1928; A. F. Brookway, A 
New Way with Crime , 1928; A. Morris, 
Criminology, 1934; O. Kinberg, Basic 
Problems of Criminology, 1935; L. Page. 
Crime and the Community, 1938; and 
M. A. Elliott and F. E. Merrill, Social Dis- 
organisation, 1941. 

Crimmitschau, see Krimmitschau. 
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Crimp, one who decoys men into the 
naval or military (but especially naval) 
service. Apparently, the usual method 
employed, is to ply a man with drink and 
then induce him to sign articles of service. 
Section 1 11 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, provides that only a person who 
holds a licence from the Board of Trade, or 
who is the owner or master or mate of a 
ship, or is the servant and in the constant 
employment of the owner of a ship, or is a 
superintendent, may engage a seaman to 
be entered on board any ship in the 
United Kingdom. There is a further 
provision that no one may receive any 
seaman to be so entered if he knows that 
the seaman has been engaged in contra- 
vention of the Act. The penalty is a fine 
not exceeding £5 for Oaeh offenoe. 

Crinan Canal, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
It connects C. Loch with Jura Sound at 
Ardrlslialg. It is about 9 in. long and 
24 ft. broad, and its construction was 
completed in 1801. 

Crinoidea, see KncrInites. 

Crinoidea (Gk. *Vor, lily; «Wo«, 
form), beautiful class of pelmatozoan 
echinodorms containing about 400 living 
species and many fossil forms; the extinct 
crinoids are usually spoken of as stone- 
lilies, and the existing species as sea- 
111 ies. In general structure they resemble 
other echinodorms, such as the star- 
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fishes, but they have many features twelve years of ogre suffering from tuber- 
peculiar to themselves. Some of the culous diseases of bones or joints, and 
best-known species are Antedon (or technical education for boys from fourteen 
Comatula) rosacea, the feather-star, Rhizo - to eighteen years of age. Tho C. home 
crinu8 lofotensis, which occurs at great and industrial school at Winchmore Hill 
depths of the Atlantic, and Pentacrinus trains girls over eight years of age 
asterius , wliich is found in the Pacific. in dressmaking, while the Fine Needle- 
Crinoline (Lat. crinis , hair ; linum , flax, work Association for Invalid Women and 
linen), name given to a stiff horsehair Girls, in Kensington, London, employs 
fabric formerly used to distend women's embroidresses and needleworkers above 
skirts. A wired structure worn beneath the age of fifteen years. The Stratford - 
the gown to widen the garment at the hem on-A von weaving school provides a means 
was also called a C. The name is also of whole or partial support for crippled 
often applied alike to the Elizabethan < London, Bristol, Oswestry, and 

farthingale (q.v.), the later hooped petti- Pinner have all largo orthopaedic hospitals, 
coat used in the eighteenth century, and and the Invalid Children's Aid Asso- 
to the nineteenth-century bustle with a ciation (1888), 117 Piccadilly, W., has 

E etticoat four or more yards wido at the branches throughout London to help the 
em. Tho hoop was first made of wood, suffering children. In 1920 a bureau of 
then of whalebone or steel. About the information, tho Central Council for the 
year 1866 people began to see the absur- Care oi C., was estab. at 117 Piccadilly, 
dity of the fashion and its popularity The L.C.C. provides fifteen scholarships 
declined rapidly from that time. In yearly to crippled children between the 
millinery, a material made of cotton gauze ages of fourteen and seventeen years. In 
dressed with gluo and used for manu- Great Britain, the Invalid Children's Aid 
focturing hats, is known as C. Association and tho Central Council for 

Crinum, genus of Amaryllidace®, con- the Care of C. have had considerable 
tains nearly oi.o hundred handsome influence on progress In local welfare, 
plants, many oi which form the gioatest Ed ucational and propaganda work is done 
ornaments of our gardens. They are by both societies to inspire practical 
naturally tropical and subtropical, but efforts in solving problems relating to 
they will grow well in England. C. persons handicapped by physical defects. 
asiaiicum , the poison bulb, is a native of Tbo aim of these societies is to secure 
the E. Indies; its bulbs arc powerfully co-operation tor the estab. all over the 
emetic and are used in Hindustan to pro- kingdom of a central open-air hospital, 
duco vomiting wdien poison has been supported by a chain of clinics. Since 
taken. C. amabile is another beautiful 1928 a number new orthopaedic hospital 
native of tho E. Indies. schools have been estab. by the Central 

Cripple Creek, oo. tn. of Teller co.. Council, which is now a federation of all 
Colorado, U.8.A. It lies on the Midland orthopredic interests, lay and medical. 
Terminal railway and also on the public and voluntary. See G. Girdleston, 
Florence and Cripple Creek railway. The Care and Cure of Crippled Children , 
This tn., which stands at an elevation of 1925; Central Council for Care of C., 
9800 ft., is the centre of a large gold- Handbook on the Welfare of Cripples, 1937; 
mining dist. which has developed very and J. Colson, The Rehabilitation of the 
much of late years and includes other tns. Injured. 1944. 

which ore situated near to C. C., among Cripps, Sir Stafford (6. 1389), Eng. 
them the tn. of Victor, l'op. 1400. politician and lawyer, fourth vn of Sir 

Cripples. Where crippling has not been Alfred C., first Baron Parmoor- whom he 
caused by accident or as an effect of war, followed into the ranks of Labour poli- 
it usually has its origin in poliomyelitis or ticians: educated at Winchester and 
infantile paralysis, in tuberculosis, or in Univ. College, London. Studied first for 
some congenital disease. Weliare centres the ministry but turned to thv law. Called 
and clinics deal to a certain extent with to the Bar, 1913, K.C., 1927, Fellow of 
the infant cripples, but it is not until they Univ. College, 1930. Ed. legal works on 
have attained school ago that crippled compensation (as had his father before 
children receive due rare. him) and on cedes, law. Treasurer of 

In 1890 Mrs. Humphry Ward made World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
provision for C. in her settlement in national Friendship through the Churches. 
Tavistock Place, London, being a pioneer Solicitor-general in the second Labour 
in this matter. Good work was later Gov., 1930-31. Elected Labou*. M.P. at 
performed by Mrs. Grace Kimmins, wife E. Bristol by-election, 1931. Withdrew 
of a late chief inspector of the L.C.C. into opposition on the formation of the 
Education Dept. As founder of the first National Gov. and from the Labour 
Heritage Schools of Arts and Crafts for party’s executive when the party hup- 
Crippled Boys and Girls (1904) at Challey, ported economic sanctions against Italy. 
Sussex, she trained thousands of children Recalled to the party's executive, he 
from throe to sixteen years of age to advocated a united front with the Com- 
beoome self-reliant citizens, in many cases munlsts, bu. this was rejected by the 
able to earn their own livelihood by such party conference of 1937. Later he 
work as cabinet-making, tailoring, shoe- began a campaign for a popular front 
making, or embroidery. In 1908 the composed of Labourites, Liberals, Corn- 
Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital munlsts, and Independent Conservatives, 
and College was founded by Sir Wm. and was driven out of the Labour party, 
. Treloar at Alton and Hayllng Is., to afford 1939 ; but on giving up the campaign he 
curative treatment for children up to was readmitted. In May, 1940, it was 
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announced that he would lead a Brit, 
trade mission to Mosoow in an attempt 
to find a basis of agreement between the 
Brit* and Soviet Govs, on economic ques- 
tions, but the Soviet Gov. refused the 
offer. In June 1940 he was appointed 
Brit, ambas. to Moscow, staying in 
Moscow until 1942. In the same year he 
became lord privy seal and leader of the 
House of Commons. From 1 942 to 1945 he 
was minister of aircraft production; and 
m the Labour Gov. which took office in 
that year was successively president of 
the Board of Trade, minister for eoonomio 
affairs, and chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Pubs.: Why this Socialism ? (1934); The 
Struggle for Peace (1 936); Democracy Up- 
to- Date (1938); editor of Cripps on, Com- 
pensation and of Cripjis on Church and 
Clergy. 

Cri&a, see Orissa. 

Crises (commercial or financial). 
Broadly speaking a commercial crisis is 
due to an over-extension of nat ional credit 
( q.v. ). John Stuart Mill, in his analysis 
of the phenomena of a C., Btrikes the true 
note in the predisposing cause when he 
speaks of the inclination of the mercantile 
public to increase their demand for com- 
modities by making use of all or much of 
their credit as a purchasing power in the 
hope of making a profit. V arious theories 
have been propounded to account for the 
apparent periodicity of C., but in this 
connection this periodicity is only attained 
by co-ordinating both greater and lesser 
C„ and by ignoring the fact that the 
greater scientific precision and prudence 
of modern commercial dealings tend to 
increase the intervals between commercial 
C. and to lessen their gravity. It seems 
unnecessary to look further for the psy- 
chological explanation of recurrent C. 
than m the facts.of human nature itself. 
The desire to increase one’s wealth by 
enormous profits on a comparatively small 
capital outlay is one which owes its origin 
and strength to the rise and development 
of Joint stock companies. The public 
almost loses sight of the tremendous 
historical lesson of the S. Sea Bubble. A 
boom in a particular commodity will, if 
cleverly organised, attract public sub- 
scriptions to an almost unlimited extent, 
regardless of the facts of political economy. 
The strain on credit duo to the over issue 
of paper money consequent on accommo- 
dation given by banking houses to such 
speculative companies soon leads to a 
reaction and a demand for the liquidation 
of liabilities in cash. Panic, however, in 
the sense of a run on banks is not for- 
tunately a, necessary corollary to a crisis. 
Public confidence on its credit may be 
restored by various moans, such as the 
authorised issue by the Bank of England 
of notes for a lower amount or the sus- 
pension of the Bank Charter Act; and 
such steadying influences have often 
operated to avert disaster. Apart from 
predisposing causes, a commercial crisis, 
according to Mill, appears to exhibit these 
phenomena: a great number of merchants 
and traders more or less simultaneously 
apprehend that they will have some 
difficulty In meeting their engagement*. 


owing to the recoil of prices after they 
have been raised by an intense spirit of 
speculation embracing many commodities. 

The exciting cause of this spirit of specu- 
lation is to be found in some accident, 
such as the opening of a new foreign 
market, the promise of a now field of 
supply, to meet indications of a short 
supply of great articles of commerce. 
Prices rise and the holders of stock or 
shares realise, or appear to be able to 
realise, huge gains. Speculation, aggra- 
vated by the mushroom growth of rival 
concerns, goes far beyond what might 
have justified the original expectation of 
a rise of prices, and then extends Itself to 
other articles. The prices of those latter 
rise like the other articles, involving a 
great extension of oredit. People at once 
give as well as take credit more freely than 
in normal times. A reaction sets in and 
rices fall, not merely to a normal level, 
ut far below, with the result that where 
before credit was practically illimitable, 
even firms of estab. repute are unable to 
obtain their customary credit. In ex- 
treme cases unreasonable panic may ensue, 
money being borrowed at exorbitant rates 
of interest, and sales of goods made for 
absurdly low cash payments. Mill points 
out that it is not universally true that the 
contraction of credit characteristic of a 
crisis must have been preceded by an 
irrational extension of it. The crisis of 
1847, for example, was not caused in the 
manner above described, but by a com- 
bination of circumstances tending to 
reduce the available supply of capital in 
the loan market. Those circumstances 
wore the high jmee of cotton and an un- 
precedented impbrtalion of food necessi- 
tating considerable foreign payments, the 
continual demands on circulating capita! 
(q.v.) by railway calls, and the loan 
transactions of railway companies, for 
conversion into fixed capital. In the 
annals of our commercial hist, the crisis 
arising out of the failuro of the S. Sea 
Company stands out as the greatest 
financial disaster of all. But the draining 
of the conutvv’s capital to carry on the 
war against the armies of the ambitious 
Louis XIV. crippled the national re- 
sources, and brought many of the richest 
families to absolute penury. This crisis 
was the more notable for the reason that 
it occasioned the rise of the Bank of Eng- 
land through the good offices of Paterson, 
who instituted its progenitor, tho Bank of 
Issue, for the purpose of issuing notes 
covered ( see Covkb) by an equal amount 
of gov. securities. The whole banking 
system, indeed, springs from this source. 
Other ‘ bubble 1 companies there have been 
subsequently, but none to approach the 
8. Sea Company in magnitude of disas- 
trous consequences. The crisis of 1825,. 
which followed on over-speculation, was 
due primarily to the rapid, increase of tho 
number of banka, no vil. of any preten- 
sions being without one. The accommo- 
dation in the way of discounts to small 
traders led to absolutely unrestricted 
issues of paper money In the country 
banks. The currency as a consequence 
became redundant, and the Bank of Eng- 
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land was unable to meet the heavy drain on July 31, and to 10 per cent on Aug, 1. 
on its bullion when the country banks The bank noli day was extended by royal 
began to endeavour to resume cash pay- proclamation from Aug. 4 to Aug. 6. The 
ments. The result was a run on all the Bank of England was indemnified by a 
banks as soon as it was realised that letter from the gov. against liability for 
they could obtain' no accommodation in the issue of notes in excess of the limits 
London. imposed by the Act of 1844. This cover 

There was a crisis in 1830, following was, however, only necessary for a few 
on the collapse of abortive speculative days. The gov. decided to issue £1 and 
schemes, with results nearly os disastrous 10s. currency notes and an Act known as 
as in 1825. The next crisis appears to the Currency and Bank Notes Act wan 
have followed on the great railway mania passed on Aug. 6, and currency notes were 
in 1845. It is recorded that at this period actually in use the next day (see under 
“the railways completed, in course of con- (JuRRRNCsr). By th is timely measure the 
etruction, or projected, represented 1283 gold reserve was husbanded and the need 
companies, with a total capital in- for currency which had been felt during 
vested of £113,012,018, and total liabili- the extended bank holiday had been 
ties £590,447,490. The damage to the supplied. (On emergency measures taken 
public credit by this fever of speculation in the United Kingdom to avoid a financial 
in railway schemes was further aggravated crisis see Financial and Monetary Policy 
in 1847 by the failure of the potato crop in in Second World War in article Banks 
Ireland, which involved an estimated loss and Banking.) See lvirkaldy, British 
of some £13,000,000 sterling. The ex- Finance, 1914-21 ; J.S. Mill, Principles of 
plosion of the ensuing speculation in Political Economy ; Burnley, Romance of 
Indian oom brought about a fall in price Modem Industry, W. S. Churchill. The 
and the ruin of some eighteen colossal Crises, 1931; H. A. L. Fisher, The Facte 
business houses of London and the provs., behind the Crises, 1931; Lord Molchett. 
with liabilities exceeding £1,500,000. The Why the Crises I, 1931; E. Caiman, Eco- 
next great ci-»io ww* m 1857, a mrious nomic Scares, 1933; I. Fisher, Booms and 
feature being that up to this time C. Depressions, 1 933 ; and G. Slocombe, Crises 
seem generally to have followed one in Europe, 1934. 

another at intervals of ten years. The Crispi, Francesoo (1819-1901), It. states- 
crisis of 1857 was remarkable for the fail man, one of the great founders of It. unity, 
of tho famous house of Overend, ()umey& was l>. at Ribera in Sicily. Ho was an 
Co., in consequence of suspicion breathed advocate at Naples when the Palermo 
against its members in connection with revolt broke out in 1848. Taking a leading 
certain shady transactions relative to the part in this, he bad to oscape to Piedmont 
4 coal warrant swindles. * Their liabilities where he earned a scantv living as 
woro over £11,000,009. Since this col- a journalist. Expelled in 1853 a re- 
lapse the commercial world has been publican conspirator he tied to France, 
startled at intervals by sundry disasters, was again expelled, and joined Mazzini in 

S rivato failures, and tho collapse of London. In 1859 lie returned to Sicily 
mited liability companies, e.ff. the failure in disguise to foment rebellion against the 
of the Royal Bank of Liverpool in 1807, Neapolitan Gov., and in 1860 assisted 
and the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878. Garibaldi in the expedition which swept 
A notable financial crisis in the U.S.A. tho Bourbons out of SL Italy. He was 
occurred In 1907 and was followed by a appointed to important poses, first in 
Bill enabling banks to issue currency on Sicily and afterwards In Naples, but when 
security of other than gov. bonds. The Victor Emmanuel's army arrivui and the 
failure of the Birkbeek Bank was re- Two Sicilies were annexed. Garibaldi and 
deemed by the fact that tho society was C. found their occupations gone. The 
able at once to pay 10a. in the £ and hold latter entered the Parliament at Turin, 
out hope of future payments. For some and distinguished himself as an ardent 
years before the outbreak of the First, republican; but in 1864, recognising that 
World War, academic discussions had only the monarchy could unify Italy, he 
taken place with regard to the adequacy became a supporter of Victor Emmanuel, 
of the gold reserve, and there were many In 1867, on the occasion of Garibaldi’s 
who predicted that in the event of a rash attack on the papal states, C., forc- 
eudden rush on the banks, gold resorves seeing that the movement would certainty 
in the Bank of England would bo in- fail and injure the national cause, tried to 
sufficient to meet requirements. These check his former leader, bu* without 
prophets little realised the stern test to success; tho catastrophe came, and led to 
which the whole system of Brit, linanco the retention of a Ft. garrison at Civita 
would be put by tho events which followed Veccliia. During the Franco -Ger. war 
so quickly upon the declaration of war however, this was withdrawn and G. with 
by Great Britain on Aug. 4, 1914. Tho other patriots practically forced the It 
London Stook Exchange closed its doors Gov. to occupy Romo. When the 
on July 31; to have remained open longer Liberals came into power (1876), C, be- 
would have been to invite disaster, as came presF nt of the Chamber, and in 
London would have been flooded with 1877 went m an important political 
securities and the stock of Eng. gold mission to London, Paris, and Berlin, 
would have been considerably diminished, holding negotiations whloh prepared the 
The Bank of England became practically way for the formal estab. of the new 
the only source from which money could kingdom in 1878, when on the death of 
be borrowed, and it was forced to raise its Victor Emmanuel of Savoy his son was 
discount rate from 4 per cent to 8 per cent crowned as Humbert I, of Italy, When 
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Pop© Pius IX. d. in 1879 the Sacred 
College proposed holding their electoral 
conclave abroad, but C. persuaded them 
to remain in Rome, promising absolute 
freedom and protection, adding, however, 
that if they went the Vatican would be 
occupied by the Rtate. They deoided to 
remain, and a dangerous problem for the 
now kingdom was thus solved. Soon 
after this C.’s opponents brought against 
him a charge of bigamy, which, though 
not legally substantiated, as his first 
marriage was declared invalid, yet so 
affected his reputation that he was out of 
office for some years; but returning os 
premier in 1887, bo took up a strong 
foreign policy, warmly promoting the 
view's of the Triple Alliance, and treating 
France with decided coldness. His party 
was overthrown in 1891, but in 1894 he 
was again premier, and an anarchist 
attempt on his life told greatly in liis 
favour; but in 1895 the terrible disaster 
of Adowa, where an It. army was anni- 
hilated by the Abyssinians, ruined his 
gov., and he never resumed office. An 
attack upon him for alleged misuse of 
public money failed; he resigned his seat 
for Palermo, but was re-elected by an 
immense majority. His eyesight, how- 
ever, gave way, and ho afterwards took 
little part in public affairs. Ilo d. at 
Naples. See G. Salvemini, La Politico, 
Estera di Francesco Crispin 1919; and B. 
Croce, Storia d'ltalia , 1&7 1—1 ft 15, 1928. 

Crispin, Saint and Martyr, lived during 
the third century. He, with his brother 
Crispianus, is said to have left Rome for 
Gaul, and to have carried on the trade of 
a shoemaker while there, thus becoming 
the patron saint of shoemakers. In 287 
the two brothers were put to death, and 
their martyrdom is commemorated on 
Oct. 25. 

Criua, or Crisa, tn. of anct. Greece in 
Phocis, wae situated S.W. of Delphi near 
Mt. Parnassus, remains of its old walls still 
being in existence. Some people have 
identified it with Cirrlia, but the general 
opinion is that Cirrha was the port, 
although the two were intimately con- 
nected In anct. hist. Owing to large tolls 
having been levied on pilgrims visiting 
tbe oracle, war was declared by the 
Amphictyons at the beginning of the sixth 
century, and both tns. were takon. 

Cristineaux, see Orees. 

Cristofori, Christofali, or Christofani, 
Bartolommeo (1655-1731), b. at Padua. 
He was a maker of harpsichords, and after 
carrying on his business in Padua for 
some time, was eventually asked by 
Ferdinando de* Medici to go to Floronce, 
where he remained until bis doath. Ho 
was also the first one to employ ‘ hammers * 
in the mechanism of the piano. 

Critchett, Richard Claude, see Carton, 
R. C. 

Criterion Theatre, London, was opened 
In 1874, and was originally joined to 
Messrs, Spiers & Pond's Hotel, being built 
underground. In 1875 Wyndham ob- 
tained a share In the management of the 
theatre. In 1 884 it was re-opened under 
the management of Wyndham after 
having been reconstructed, Brighton and 


The Candidate both proving successes. 
In 1886 Wyndham appeared with Miss 
Mary Moore in l)aoid Garrick , one of his 
greatest successes. After this old plays 
were revived, among them Wild Oats , 
The School for Scandal, She Stoops to 
Conquer , and London Assurance . Other 
plays: Young Woodley , by J. W. van 
Druten (1929), and plays by Terence 
Ratigan. 

Critias, pupil of Socrates, but was not 
a follower of his doctrines, at any rate 
after he had passed from the sphere of 
Socrates’ personal influence. In Athens 
he lod the oligarchical purty, and in 404 
b.c. ho was the chief one of the body 
known as the Thirty Tyrants, practising 
in that capacity many excesses and 
cruelties. In the same year, 404 b.o., he 
fell in the battle of Munychia, fighting 
against Thrasybulus. He was also a 
writer of poetry, and is said to have 
written a work on politics. 

Critical Temperature, that temp, below 
which it is possible to liquefy a gas by 
applying pressure. The conditions which 
are necessary for tho liquefaction of 
gases wore discovered by Dr. Andrews in 
1879. He discovered that below 31° C. 
carbon dioxide could bo liquefied, but that 
above it no amount of ipressuro could 
produce this effect. Every substance has 
a definite C. T., associated with which is 
a deflnito pressure. For a long while 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
monoxido, and marsh gas were known as 
the permanent gases, because their C. Ts. 
are so low that it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that it has been 
possible to cool them below their O. Ts., 
and so to liquefy them, e.g. air must be 
cooled below —140° C. at a pressure of 
thirty-nine atmospheres, and hydrogen 
below —241° C. under fifteen atmospheres 
before they can be llmiefled. All gases 
have now been liquefied, tho most difficult 
to liquefy beiug helium. 

Criticism, Biblical. A certain study of 
tho sacred text has always existed, but the 
growth of biblical studios in tho nineteenth 
century has led to a classification into 
two separate depts., which have been 
named (1) Lower or textual C. and (2) 
Higher C. It follows of necessity, from 
the variations found In the early scriptural 
texts, that tho first people who made an 
effort to prepare an ed. of the O. and 
N. Ts. practised this art in somo degree. 
The early Fathers may thus be termed 
textual critics, to a certain extent. In 
the last century however, Buch great 
strides have been made in this subject, 
that tho term is generally reserved to the 
work of this period. The autographs of 
tho scriptures aro no longer extant, and in 
tho various copies that remain there are 
many differences of text. These differ- 
ences have arisen in Various ways, some 
from the errors of copyists, some from the 
interpolation of glosses or marginal com- 
ments Into the text. It is the work of the 
textual critlo to collate all the texts at his 
disposal and all parallel documents which 
may throw light on the subjeot. From 
these ho attempts to find out the original 
autograph readings. The field for tbe 
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N.T. C. is rendered the larger by the fact 
that a great number of MSS. have come 
down to us. The most useful text of the 

N. T. is E. Nes tie’s Novum Testamentum 
Greece et Latine (1906). The groundwork 
for this ed. had been laid by westcott and 
Hort’s excellent New Testament in the 
Original Greek (1881) and the text of 
Tischendorff. 

(2) Higher C., on the other hand, deals 
not with establishing the text but, taking 
these studies as its point of departure, 
examines minutely internal evidence in 
order to reach conclusions on the date, 
authorship, and nature of the book, also 
external evidence in order to place the 
book in its historical setting. The 
higher critic must discuss the books of 
the Bible literally, historically, and 
theologically. A work of primary im- 
portance is the dating of the various 
writings, and the settlement of their 
authorship. This C. was first applied 
to the O.T. by Jean Astruc, a Fr. physi- 
cian, whose work, entitled Conjectures sur 
les nUmoires originaux demt il j)aroit que 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer 7c livre 
de la Gentee, wo^ *>ub in 1753 with some 
doubt by the devout Catholic, lest it 
should become an instrument in the 
bands of the freethinkers. In this work 
he points out the distinction between the 
two sources (Jahvistic and Elohistic) of 
the book of Genesis, and his position has 
been supported and extended by modern 
critics. The next important name in 

O. T. C. is that of Kichhom, who applied 
Astruo’s system of examination to the 
rest of the Pentateuch. The intro- 
duction of these methods of historical 
study into the realms of sacred thought 
was viewed with horror by the ultra- 
orthodox, and vigorous attempts were 
made to stop it. Both sides tended to 
exaggerated claims. But after a century 
of controversy a middle position is estab- 
lishing itself. Outside the Rom. Catholic 
Church the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch is generally abandoned, and 
Isaiah is believed to be the work of two 
or more independent writers. In N.T. 
O. the extreme radical views of certain 
Ger. and Dutch scholars have now been 
generally rejected, and although there Is 
no sign of any return to the traditional 
Idea of the verbal infallibility of the N.T. 
writers, the general historical accuracy 
of the synoptic gospels ( i.e . Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke) is reaffirmed by the 
majority of competent critics. The 
historical character of the fourth gospel 
is still In dispute. The authenticity of 
the Pauline Epistles is accepted, with 
reservations in the case of Ephesians and 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

Partly owing to the large amount 
of new material that has come to hand 
in the last half-century, our knowledge 
of the N.T. has become more accurate 
and scientific. and we have passed to a 
new stage of the task of G. In the nine- 
teenth century (and down to 1914), whereas 
N.T. scholarship had concerned itself 
largely with critical analysis of docu- 
ments* and through such analyses sought 
to solve problems of authorship, date, 


principles of composition, sources, deriva- 
tions, and the like, these questions no 
longer stand at the centre of interest. 
The tendency now is to assume these 
general results as estab. and to examine 
further questions in the light of what the 
different schools of thought consider 
proved. The new C. is less analytical than 
synthetic, though the use of this word 
in this context does not imply pntting 
together what was originally separate. 
Rather it means an attempt to reveal a 
unity already present, though disguised 
by varying forms of thought and ex- 
pression, and by the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual writer. The true use of the 
higher C. has been finely summed up 
by Strachan in his article ‘ Criticism * (O.T.) 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. ‘Since all light and truth are of 
God.’ he says, ‘biblical science can bring 
the churches and nations nothing but 
good. It is inevitable that the art of 
criticism should sometimes be practised by 
men of little faith, or of no faith, and that 
in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the 
critical weapon destructive rather than 
constructive. The fault is not in the in- 
strument but in the user. 

The higher C. developed later in 
England than on the Continent, and on 
the whole has followed moderate lines, 
as may be seen from the above quotation : 
an outstanding work was Prof. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. A mong the moderate critics 
may be cited the works of J. B. Lightfoot, 
W. H. San day, and B. F. Westcott. 
Chcyno and Black, of the Encyclica 
Biblica, are more radical. See Anderson, 
The Bible and Modem Criticism , 1893; 
Hdpfl, Die Hohere BibelcriUk (2nd ed.), 
1905; Vigouroux, Les Litres Saints et 
la Critique Iiationaliste, 1886; A. Peake, 
Commentary on the Bible, 1C 2 5 ; and C. 
Gore, A Vrtr Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, 1928. See also T. r . Cheyne, 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, 
1893; J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena cur 
Geschichte Israels, 1899; G. A. Smith, 
Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament, 1901 ; A Robinson TheSludy 
of the Gospels, 1902; and B. H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels , 1924. For separate 
books of the Bible see the vole, of the 
International Critical Commentary, West- 
minster Commentaries, and Clarendon 
Bible , especially works by Rawlinson, 
MacNell, Barnard, and Balmforth. 

Critioism, Literary (Gk. Kptrrp, judge, 
umpire; *piVtiv, to distinguish, decide, 
interpret), involves the study and inter- 
pretation of literary art, and itself forms 
a branch of literature. Matthew Arnold 
spoke of it in its widest significance as* a 
disinterested endeavour to learn and propa- 
gate the bcs+ that is known and thought 
in the worlc In a more limited sense it 
is the unprejudiced analysis of the merits 
and defects of some particular literary 
work, or the attempt to estimate the 
relative position of an individual writer 
in literature. L. C. may he considered 
from two aides — theory and practice. 
The theory of it falls within the study of 
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easthetios, that is, it comprises the study 
of the nature of beauty, ami of the nature 
and function of art. The critic, in 
examining the underlying principles of 
art, not infrequently tends to confuse 
(esthetic with ethical considerations. As 
these principles are interpreted differently 
in different times, so we obtain changes 
in taste. Thus, the theory of L. C. may 
be said to be the philosophy of taste, while 
the practice of it is the hist, of taste. 
Matthew Arnold asserted that it was 
impossible to criticise without re-creating. 
An artist attempts to give his conception 
of the ideal truth which nature imperfectly 
expresses. He does not merely imitate 
what he sees or transcribe what he hears, 
but he chooses those things which fit 
in with his general conception of truth. 
While the artist selects, arranges, and 
creates, it is the function of the critic to 
explain the principle of selection, and, by 
his Interpretation, to re-create for his age 
the great creative works of all time. 

From its very nature L. C. must be of 
late birth in the literary hist, of a nation. 
Previous to Aristotle, Plato had discussed, 
in the second book of his Republic . the 
nature of the distinction between lyric, 
epic, and dramatic poetry; he, and also 
Isocrates, had examined and discussed the 
rules of rhetoric; and Aristophanes had 
delivered a pungent C. of the plays of 
Euripides in tho Frogs. But Aristotle 
is generally recognised to be the founder 
of L. C. Every true critic must turn to 
the Poetics for the fundamental principles 
of his art, though, of course, many of 
Aristotle's wrorda cannot be accepted 
to-day or must receive a modern interpre- 
tation. For his experience was limited 
in that he knew no literature save that of 
his own country. However, Aristotle 
examined the literature which he knew 
with wonderful perspicacity. He dis- 
cusses general theories, deduced chiefly 
from Gk. drama, and also deals with 
certain technical matters, such as the uses 
of various metrical forms as a medium for 
poetic thought. After Aristotle, the 
critics of any note are those who belonged 
to tho Neoplatonlst school, whose chief 
work was to analyse the nature of beauty. 
Among them must be reckoned Proelus, 
Crates, Aristarchus, Zenodotus, and Plo- 
tinus (trans. into I.at. 14 92). 

Rom. literature did not produce many 
great critics apart from Cicero and Horace. 
The former was chiefly interested in the 
rules of rhetoric. The canons of poetic 
art, set forth by Horace in some of his 
epistles and satires, as well as in his Ars 
Poetica* had a great influence on tho 
correct school of the eighteenth century. 
In these works he discourages any depar- 
ture from the rules laid down by the Gks., 
but gives^no very illuminating or inde- 
pendent 0* of art. Other Roin. critics 
who may be briefly noticed here are 
Servius Mounts Honoratus, who wrote on 
elaborate commentary on Virgil; and his 
contemporary, Macrobius (about a»d. 
400), who wrote a dissertation in seven 
books, entitled Saturnalia Convivia , on 
hist., and mythology. A late Gk. writer, 
whose one extant work must be men- 


tioned on account of its far-reaching 
influence, is Cassius Longinus. In llepi 
v*ov«. On the Sublime (written about a.d. 
260; printed 1554), Longinus lays great 
stress on a hitherto not much discussed 
aspect of beauty, namely, the harmony of 
words and the dignity of stylo. 

Until the works of Dante and Boccaccio 
wero pub. in Italy, thero was no critical 
work produced in the Middle Ages apart 
from one or two rhythmical treatises, such 
as tho Are rhuthmica of John of Garlandia. 
During the Renaissance there was a largo 
output of humanist O., tho chief works 
of tills kind, produced in Italy, being 
Marco Giroiamo Vida's De Arte Poetica 
(1527); Joseph Justus Soaliger’s Poetics 
(1561); Caatolvotro’s Poetica (1570); 
Patrizzl’s Poetica (1586); and Tasso's 
Discorsi (1587). 

It was about this time that critical 
literature began to be written in England. 
It is true that Chaucer had paid homage 
to his masters, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, and. in his reference to the 
‘false gallop’ of chivalrous verso, as well 
as in his delightful rhyme of Sir Thopaa , 
had shown clearly what he thought of the 
romantic ballad, hut it is not till the age of 
Elizabeth that C. was written as such. 
Elizabethan C. did not attempt to analyse 
or interpret tho works of individual 
writers, but dealt with the remoter sub- 
jects of classification of writers or their 
works according to tho literary form em- 
ployed, and with technical considerations 
of metro. Thus literary controversies 
raged round the question of observing 
quantitative rules in writing Eng. verse, 
and the far more important question of the 
function and legitimacy of art. ‘ From 
the Elizabethans to Milton, from Milton to 
Johnson, English criticism wits dominated 
by constant reference to classical models." 
It was the richness and freedom of the 
ancts. that had chiefly appealed to men 
like Marlowe and Spenser, but many had 
allowed their imagination to run riot. 

A reaction against tho uncurbed free- 
dom of the Elizabethan writers began with 
Ben Jonson, who urged the necessity of re- 
straint and discipline in art. and insisted 
that the learned * do use an election and a 
mean." His Cs. may be found in the 
introduction to his ploys, and in Timber , 
or Discoveries upon Men, etc. In his 
Conversations with Drummond of Haw- 
thornden ho made some acrid com- 
ments on his contemporaries, but he 
was capable of the most generous praise, 
as in his Ode to Shakespeare. The new 
school, of which Dry den was the head, 
accepted certain laws or principles of art, 
fonnulated by Aristotle* Horace, or such 
Fr. critics as Comeijie and Boileau, and 
closely adhered to them on the assumption 
that they were fixed and invariable. 
They found fault with the Elizabethans 
for their lawlessness and only admired 
correctness, proportion, and harmony. 
The members of the mew school possessed, 
however, many of the qualities which 
constitute a good critic. The Eliza- 
bethans were, in general, so busy creating 
that they did not stop to analyse theft 
own words or the words of their fellows. 
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It was essentially a creative age. The 
writers of the so-called classical school 
lacked inspiration, but possessed keen, 
alert minds, an observant eye, and a 
Judicious spirit. Their weakness as critics 
lay in their desire to standardise literature, 
to classify everything according to mle. 
Dryden was called by Dr. Johnson ‘the 
father of Eng. criticism.* He was certainly 
the greatest critio of his age; it is a 
matter of opinion whether he has ever 
been surpassed in that particular sphere. 
Dryden inaugurated two new methods 
of L. C., the comparative and the historic. 
Tho Elizabethans in a haphazard way had 
employed the comparative method. That 
is to say, they were fond of classifying 
authors according to the form or subject- 
matter of their works. Dry don preferred 
to compare the merits of scv. works rather 
than those of their respective authors. 
His method is entirely different from that 
of any previous critic. He does not dog- 
matise, but in an incomparably easy and 
pleasant manner takes the reader into 
his confidence, discourses with him, and 
finally persuades him into his own way of 
thinking. The. epest of Drydon’s critical 
writings Is tiio of Dr am die Poesy 

<1667). His other essays arc prefixed 
to his Annus Mirabilis (1067); to Ids 
Fables, Ancient and Modern (1700); and 
to his various plays. In them he examines 
the relative merits of classical Fr. and 
Eng. drama and discusses certain ques- 
t ions of metre. Though lack! ng in supremo 
artistic sensibility, he possessed a catholic 
taste and fine literary discrimination. He 
was quick Id picking out the salient 
features of the men under discussion, and 
couched his Cs. in a vigorous and incisive 
form. In his enthusiastic but discriminat- 
ing eulogy of Shakespeare, Dryden con- 
ciliated a prejudiced audience, and estab. 
the position of that poet for all time. 

The editing and annotating of Shake- 
Rpeare form an important part of the 
work of the eighteenth century. Nicholas 
Rowe (1673-1718) was one of the earliest 
of these editors. His ed. appeared in 
8 vols. (1709-14). Pope’s Shakespeare 
was pub. in 6 vols. In 1725. In the follow- 
ing year Lewis Theobald (1688—1744), 
‘the Porson of Shakespearian criticism,* 
pub. Shakespeare Restored, which was 
followed in 1727 by Proposals for Pub- 
lishing Emendations and Remarks on 
Shakespeare, and in 1733 by a 7-vol. ed. 
of the dramatist. l)r. Johnson’s ed., 
which included tho labours of former 
critics, was completed in 1765. In tho 
latter half of the century appeared the 
work of three painstaking and scholarly 
editors, Capell (10 vols.), 1768; Steevens 

i lO vols,, in revision of Johnson), 1773; 
falone (10 vols.), 1790. In 1821 appeared 
the famous ed., commonly called Roswell's 
Malone, in which Reed and James Bos- 
well collaborated. Throughout the eigh- 
teenth century L. O., undoubtedly through 
the example set by Dryden, was very 
muoh occupied with the work of individual 
writers. Milton continued to hold the 
high throne on whioh Dryden had set him. 
Addison (1672-1719) wrote eighteen 
papers on the great poems of Milton, 

fi.E> 4 


passing by, according to the taste of his 
times, the Juvenilia as almost beneath 
C. Dr. Johnson’s famous Lives of the 
Poets was pub. in 1778-81. Johnson, 
like his contemporaries, had great regard 
for what the Rambler called ‘the indis- 
pensable laws of Aristotelian criticism.* 
He had little, If any, artistic sensibility, 
and no great love of what is purely 
imaginative beauty. He was, too, ham- 
pered as a critio by his strong literary and 
personal prejudices, and by his tendency 
towards didactic moralising. Neverthe- 
less, his judgments are generally sound and 
discriminating, and his work is full of wise 
reflections on life. 

The appearance and subsequent de- 
velopment of the weekly magazine or 
review gave rise to a now kind of L. C.: 
the short critical essay. The great prose 
writers ot this period — Addison, Steel, 
Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, and the rest 
— all contributed to the papers of tho day, 
the chief of which were the Taller, 1 709- 
1711; the Spectator, 1711-12; the Rambler, 
1750-52; the Idler, 1758-60; tho Public 
Ledger, 1 759-98; tho Bee, 1791-94; 
tho Monthly Review, etc. In Addison's 
essays on T Fit and Hmnour we may find 
the first tentative writer on aesthetics, on 
the philosophy and science of art. Pope’s 
Treatise on the Bathos was pub. in 1727, 
Mark Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion in 1744, its final form appearing in 
1772; Edmund Burke’s Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful in 1756, and from 
1769 to 1791 Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723- 
92) delivered his famous discourses on 
art at the Academy. 

The change in L. C. which occurred at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century pre- 
ceded a change in literary taste. The 
transition from the old order t-o the new 
was gradual, and signs of revolt from the 
rules and methods of the Augustans are 
apparent in tho work of eiioh poets as 
Goldsmith, Jray, Collins, f Sab be, and 
Cowper. The Romantic mmrment was 
marked by naturalism, or a bmtking away 
from tho sophistication of society with a 
consequent return to nature, and by 
medievalism or Gothicism, stimulated by 
what Gray culled ’ the rude, tho savage, the 
tremendous.* Both aspects of the new 
school of literary art are present in the 
Lyrical Ballads, pub. in 1798. The pre- 
face of tho 1800 ed. contained Words- 
worth’s justification of his poetic diction. 
Dryden had argued that, as poetry is an 
idealised representation of li f e, the lan- 
guage of poetry must be removed from 
the language of real life. Wordsworth 
astounded his contemporaries by assert- 
ing that ‘there neither is nor oan be any 
essential difference between tho language 
of prose and verse/ Not only did he 
release poetry from tho trammels of arti- 
ficial dictk p . but he widened men’s concep- 
tion of it by aowing that art is the supreme 
achievement of human consciousness. 

The change in taste from the rational to 
the mystio coincided with a change in Idea 
of the function of L. O. The O. of absolute 
standards gave place to that of imagina- 
tive appreciation. Coleridge, in his course 

N* 
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of lectures on the Eng. poets (1808 and 
1811-12), and in his Biographia Liter- 
aria (1817), regards the function of C. 
to be reverent interpretation. In this 
respect he himself revolutionised Shake- 
spearian C. in England, and estab. the 
position of Wordsworth as a poet. 
Coleridge was m*ich influenced by his 
studies of the Ger. classics. The C. of the 
Romantics had a new aim with higher 
principles. By their study of the litera- 
ture and hist, of anct. and modern 
nations, their field of comparison was 
enlarged, and they obtained a wider 
tolerance. L. C. meant to the new school 
a O. of life, whose function it is to throw 
light on the dark places of human thought 
and history, upon the growth and subtle 
transformation of spiritual bolief.* Carlyle 
spoke of ‘the poetry of criticism; for it is 
in some sort also a creative art; aiming, at 
least, to reproduce under a different shapo 
the existing product of the poet; painting 
to the intellect what already lay painted to 
the heart and the imagination.* 

It is impossible in a short article to dwell 
in any detail on the characteristics of 
individual writers. The chief critics, not 
already mentioned, of the eariy part of the 
nineteenth century , and their more impor- 
tant work may bo briefly noted: Lamb, 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
(1808); 'Essays of Elia* in the London 
Magazine (1820), and Last Essays (1833); 
Peacock, Four Ages of Poetry , which 
provoked Shelley’s Defence of Poetry 
(1820); De Quinc-ey, Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater (1821) and German 
Prose Classics (1826-27); Hazlitt, Charac- 
ters of Shakespeare’s Plays (1817), 
Lectures on the English Poets (1818). 
Lectures on the English Comic Writers 
(1810), Lectures on the Dramatic Litera- 
ture of the Reign of Elizabeth (1821), and 
The Spirit of the Age (1825); Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations (1824-28 and 
1829); Macaulay, 'Essays’ in the Edin- 
burgh Review (1825); Leigh Hunt, Lord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries 
(1828); and Carlyle, 'EssavH* in the Edin- 
burgh Review and other magazines 
(1827-33). From the above list the 
general features of the work may ho 
observed. All the early nineteenth- 
century critics were Interested in the 
function of poetry in the nature of poetic 
imagination, and in the relation between 
art and science. For many years a con- 
troversy continued round the work of 
Wordsworth, and it was not till the closing 
years of his life that his position as a poet 
was publicly recognised. His poetry and 
the nature of his spiritual insight wero 
continually discussed by his younger 
contemporaries. The work of these 
writers is also distinguished by its re- 
valuation and enthusiastic admiration for 
seventeenth -century Eng. writers, and, to 
a certain extent, by its interest in Euro- 
pean literature. 

The magazines and reviews estab. at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century are of 
great importance in the hist, of Eng. C, 
The chief of these influential organs were 
The Quarterly Review (1800), The Edin- 
burgh Review (1802), The Blackwood Maga- 


zine (1816), and The London Magazine 
(1817). In them wo find for the first time 
L. C. affected by the political bias of the 
writer. The outstanding figures of late 
nineteenth -ccntiuy L. C. were Matthew 
Arnold, Ruskin, and Pater. Arnold’s 
works of C. includo Essays in Criticism 
(1865 and 1888), On the Study of Celtic 
Literature (1867), Literature and Dogma 
(1873), and Mixed Essays (1879). The 
philosophic C. of the second decade of the 
twentieth century derives from him, but 
was separated from him in point of time 
by the impressionist C. of Swinburne, 
Pater, and Symons, followed by the 
scholarly O. of Gosse, Saintsbury, Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and 
Israel Gollancz. From thoso derives a 
careful literary research pursued diligently 
In England and America. 

The character of modern L. C. changed 
from the trenchant tone of the nineteenth 
century, e.g. Macaulay and The. Edinburgh 
Review , to one of comparative mildness. 
Individualistic and i in press iouistic trends 
prevailed. There was little or no aware- 
ness of schools and a conspicuous indiffer- 
ence to general aesthetic considerations. 
However, although contemporary Eng- 
land has not yet been able to produce a' 
really great critic many brilliant contri- 
butions have been made. The most, 
active in tho field of thooretical lesthetlcs 
was Lascelles Abercrombie (1881-1938), 
the author of An Essay Awards a Theory of 
Art (1922) and Romanticism (1926). To 
tho closely allied field of aesthetic tech- 
nique Abercrombie contributed The 
Principles of English Prosody (1923). 
Here also belong Robert Bridges's studies 
of classical and Eng. prosody, Percy 
Lubbock's study of fiction in The. Craft of 
Fiction (1921), E. M. Forster’s Aspects of 
the Novel (1927), and George Moore’s 
comments in Conversations in Ebury 
Street (1924). One of the most important 
developments of L. C. is in tho psycho- 
logical inter pretation of critical values. 
Here the contemporary leader is I. A. 
Richards (b. 1893), who in his Principles 
of Literary Criticism (1925) and Practical 
Criticism (1930) is primarily concerned 
with tho study of the processes of compre- 
hension and evaluation. Further work in 
this field has been done by Herbert Read 
( b . 1893), and F. R. Lcavis (6. 1895) in his 
New Bearings in English Poetry (1932). 
The leader In irsthetic C. of the classical 
school and one of tho most distinguished 
of contemporary critics is T. y. Eliot. 
(b. 1888). He makes a general plea for 
tradition and classicism as canons of C. 
and literature and has done valuable 
work in reinterpreting such great figures 
of tho past as Dante, Donne, and Shake- 
speare. Ills counterpart in America is the 
critic Irving Babbitt* At the opposite 
extreme are tho impressionistic critics of 
whom Arthur Symons (1865-1945) was the 
chief exponent. His critical creed was 
formulated under the personal Influence of 
Walter Pater. Among what might be 
called the sociological critics G. K. 
Chesterton (1874-1936) was the most 
versatile and lively, though he sometimes 
sacrificed soundness of judgment to the 
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temptation of turning an epigram. His 
attitude to life was definitely conservative 
and In this Wyndham Lewis (5. 1886) is 
somewhat akin to him, in contrast to the 
critical radicalism of Bernard Shaw 
ib. 1856) and the eclectic liberalism of 
Havelock Ellis (1859-1939). On the 
borders of biography and C. brilliant work 
has been done by Harold Nicolson on 
Tennyson and Byron and by J. Middle- 
ton Murry on Keats, Shakespeare, and 
D. H. Lawrence. The most readable and 
scholarly hist, of Eng. literature has been 
produced by two Frenchmen, iSmile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Leading 
Eng. contemporary book reviewers include 
Desmond McCarthy, Charles Morgan, 
Robert Lynd, Harold Nicolson, Raymond 
Mortimer, V. Sackvillo West, ami V. 
Pritchett. Van Wyck Brooks is a leading 
Ainer. critic. 

In France the earliest work of L. C. was 
tho Defense et illustration de la langue 
francaise , which was pub. in 1549 by 
Joachim du Bellay. This work, together 
with Ronsard’s own writings on the art of 
poetry and the Art podtique of Vanquelin 
de la Fresr'»y<* '1574, printed 1605) 
contain the literary theories of the PUiade , 
whose general object was to bring the 
Fr. language both in its application and 
vocabulary on a level with the classical 
tongues, mainly by borrowing from them. 
Though the PUiade achieved much that 
it desired, its members no doubt went too 
far in their luxuriant importations and 
innovations and provoked to some extent 
the reaction which began about 1600. 
The new movement for the neo-classic or 
anti-romantic which swept Europe was 
inaugurated by Francois de Malherbe 
(1555-1628). In the words of Boileau, 
‘Enfln Malherbe vint,’ and the strict Fr. 
classical school had begun. Malherbe’s 
influence as a critic was great and far- 
reaching, but by no means wholly bene- 
ficial. From his time dates that deplor- 
able falling off of the more poetic qualities 
of Fr. poetry which continued well into 
the nineteenth century. Malherbe was 
supported in his revolution by Rognior, 
far superior to him as a poet, who often 
had the sense to -oppose and ridicule 
Malherbe's innovations, VaugeJas, Balzac 
('the Malherbe of prose*), and finally by 
Corneille In his famous prefatory dis- 
courses. Ren6 Rapin systematised the 
neo-classical ideal in sov. works, most of 
which appeared between 1668 and 1674. 
Le Rapin and the Jesuits Le Bossu and 
Bonhour8 illustrate in their writings most 
forcibly the crippling rigidity of formal 
classic O. At the close of tho seventeenth 
century Nicolas Boileau-Despr6aux (1636- 
1711) stands out os tho leading literary 
critic In France. In his famous L' Art 
vodtigue (1674) he analyses the various 
kinds of verse composition and summarises 
the principles peculiar to each, as well os 
laying down rules for pootio diction. 
His UAH podtique occupies in Fr. litera- 
ture a place parallel to that of Horace's 
An poetica in that of Lat. During the 
greater part of the eighteenth century 
neo-clasmcism ruled supreme in European 
literature, with Voltaire, Buffon (who 


coined the phrase ‘the style is the man’), 
Marmontel, La H&rpe, and Suard as its 
most distinguished exponents in France. 

In Germany the doctrines of Scaliger 
and Ronsard wero reproduced by Martin 
Opitz (1597-1639). His Buck von der 
deutscJien P otter ey (1624) became the 
theoretical textbook of the Ger. Renais- 
sance and regulated Ger literature for 
t he next hundred years. The innumerable 
literary societies, such as the Frucht- 
bringende Gescllscbaft, which at that 
time were being formed all over the 
country in imitation of tho Accadcinia 
della Cmsca in Florence, helped to 
further Opitz's reform and did a real 
service to the Ger. language by purifying it 
from foreign ingredients. Later in the 
seventeenth century the ‘second Silesian 
school' arose m opposition to the first 
school of Opitz. Its leading exponents 
were D. C. von Lohenstein (1635-83) and 
Christian Hofmann von Hofmannsvvaldau 
( 1 6 17-7 9). who cultivated a bombastic and 
euphuistio style similar to that of tho It. 
Marini and the Sp. writer G6ngora. The 
next critic of consequence arose with 
J. C. Gottesched (1700-66) in Leipzig, who 
between 1724 and 1740 cstab. literary 
reforms on the lines of Fr. seventeenth- 
century classicism. His chief work was 
his Versuch emer hritischen lXchtJcuHSt fur 
die Deutschen (1730) and incorporates tho 
principles of lloileau. Gottsched was 
convinced that Ger. literature could 
advance only if subordinated to tho laws 
of Fr. classicism and he trans. many Fr. 
plays which were to servo as models to 
Ger. dramatists. In 1740 ho came into 
conflict with tho two Swiss writers and 
critics J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitiugor 
who, under the influence of Addison and 
contemporary It. critics, demanded that 
the poetic imagination should not be 
hampered by rules. Gottsched was 
ad ani ant, and in tho ensuing controversy 
between I '■* >rig and Zurich he was 
inevitably defeated. But it <os Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing (1729-8x> who dealt 
the death-blow to Gottsched’s ir. pseudo- 
eJossicisra and led the way back to the 
truly classic art of auct. Greece. His two 
prin. critical works are the famous 
LitcrcUurbnefe and his Hamburg ische 
Dramaturqie. Ilo was an enthusiastic 
protagonist of Shakespeare and looked to 
England and not to France for the 
regeneration of the Ger. theatre. His 
own dramas wero examples pointing the 
way. J. G. Herder (1744-1803) carried 
on where Lessing had left off. He aimed 
at crystallising national feeling in poetry 
and ridicules the ambition of Ger. writers 
to be classic, as Lessing had ridiculed their 
dosiro to be Fr. (sec hla Fragments ilber 
die neuere deutsche Liter at ur, 1767). 

Modern, or romantio C„ came in with 
the final downfall of tho neo-classical 
tradition ii. Europe at the very close of 
tho eighteenth century. As Lessing 
paved the way for it in Germany, so had 
Diderot in France. The two brothers 
August Wilhelm (1767-1845) and Fried- 
rich Schlegel (1772-1829) provided the 
theoretical basis of Romanticism. In 
contrast to the older school they insisted 
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that the first duty of the critic was to 
understand and appreciate — genius could 
not be judged by preconceived code of 
principles. It is Impossible hero to go 
into the further development of L. C. in 
the nineteenth century in any detail and 
reference should be made to the account 
of the literature of the country concerned. 
In France, Sainte-Beuve remains of 
supreme importance and his work has sur- 
vived many changes of opinion. Be was 
followed by T. Gautier, St. Marc, Glrardin, 
P. de St. Victor, and many others, down 
to Taine and the school of individualistic 
critics. Tolstoy's What is Art?, a most 
rerolut ionary work, appeared in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
Germany, while much has been written 
on L. C., no name comparable to that of 
Lessing has become outstanding either for 
originality or great insight among modern 
critics. As in other countries, writers of 
eminence in other fields have contributed 
to L. C. in their own field, and mention 
may be made of R. M. Rilke’s letters 
where poetry is discussed, and of the noted 
uovelist Thomas Mann who has contributed 
a vol. of h. C. on various subjects. 

See Sir T. Hall Caine, Cobwebs of Criti- 
cism . 1883; 13. Bosanquet, A History of 
Aesthetics, 1831; G. Smith, Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, 1897 ; \V. B. Worn fold. The 
Principles of Criticism ,1897, and Judgment 
in Literature , 1930; G. E. B. Saintsbury. 
The History of Criticism and Literary 
Taste in Europe , 1900--4; S. H. Butcher, 
Aristotle ’# Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts, 
1902; J. E. Springarn. Seventeenth- century 
Critical Essays , 1908; G. Murray, The 
Classical Tradition ■ in Poetry. 1927 ; 
T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays , 1332. and 
The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, 
1933; J. W. H. Alkins, Literary Criticism 
in Antiquity , 1934, and English Literary 
Criticism: The Renascence, 1948. 

Crkolaus, Gk. philosopher, b. at 
Phaselis in Lycia. He became the chief 
of the Peripatetic school after Ariston of 
Ceos, whose pupil ho had been. Ho was 
chosen to accompany Cam cades and 
Diogenes to Rome. The mission was 
successful, and tho 500 talents which the 
Athenians had asked back from tho Roms, 
were sent with these arnbas. 

Crittenden, John Jordan (1787-1803), 
Amer. politician, b. in Versailles, Ken- 
tucky. He was a senator, 1835-41. 
In 1841 he became attorney -general in 
the Cabinet of President W. H. Harrison. 
From 1848 to 1850 he served os governor 
of hie state. In 1850 ho served in tho 
Cabinet of President Fillmore as attomey- 

r eral, and from 1855 to 1861 again 
the Senate. In the Civil war his 
influence was marked in keeping Ken- 
tucky from seceding from the Union. 
In 1861 he was elected to tho National 
House of Representatives, where he 
stoutly upheld the gov. In its war-making 
pottefes* but bitterly opposed dividing 
Virginia Into two states and the enrolment 
of Negro stoves as poldiers. He d . at 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

CrWetli, Carlo* Venetian painter, who 
lived in the fifteenth century, and seems 
to hare- been the pupil of Antonio Murano. 


The chief among his works are * Madonna 
and Child Enthroned/ 'Madonna in 
Ecstasy/ 'Saints Catherine and Mary 
Magdalene/ 'The Twelve Apostles/ 
•Coronation of the Virgin/ and 'The 
Annunciation/ 

Croagbpatrick, rat. of Ireland in the co. 
of Mayo, situated on the S. shore of Clew 
Bay and to the S.W. of Westport. It ia 
about 25 0Q ft. high. 

Croatia-Slavonia, formerly a crownland 
within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
later a prov. of Yugoslavia, and now 
two separate republics of the federation 
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WEAVING AT HRASTOVICE, CHOATIA 
The woman wears, tbr traditional dieva ot 
her village. 

of Yugoslavia. Croatia, the larger portion 
of C.-S., lies in the W., extending from 
the Adriatic to the R. Dravc. The R. 
I )anube also separates C. -S. from 1 1 ungary , 
the R. Save from Bosnia on the S. Area 
is 16,920 sq. m. The surface is largely 
mountainous and hilly. There are wooded 
offshoots of the Julian and Styrian Alps 
(2000-4000 ft.). The S. of Croatia 

includes part of the cretaceous Alpine 
highlands, known as tho Karst dist., with 
deep -cut valleys and subterranean water- 
courses. There are also the Zagreb high- 
lands; the Great and Little Kapella, and 
the Velebit Planina (about 5T06 ft.). 
There arc also alluvial and diluvial plains, 
fertile valleys, and many forests in the 
hills of oak, beech, elm, and pine. The 
lower parts of Slavonia are unhealthy, 
through marshes and swamps, while 
Croatia's coast-land Is exposed la the 
Adriatic currents and the ravages of tbs 
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Bora, which sweeps down like a hurricane 
from the Karst. Otherwise the climate 
Is moderate, and the land generally fertile. 
Crops of wheat pulse, maize, flax, hemp, 
potatoes, and tobacco thrive. Much 
fruit is grown In the S. — apples, nuts, 
grapes, etc. The plum-brandy, ‘Sli- 
wowitz,* is famona, and some wines are 
produced. Beautiful cotton and silk 
fabrics are manufactured, and there are 
silk, glass, and sugar mills. Among the 
exports are grain, fruit, timber, and flour. 
Horses, sheep, swine, and other live-stock 
are reared. The chief minerals are coal 
«-nd lignite (IvanSCia, Hilo, Pofcoegu, 
Vrdnik Mts.), iron ore, zme, lead, and 
copper, but they are not important. 
The people are largely engaged in agricul- 
ture. The inhab. aro mainly Croats or 
.Serbs (89 per cent.), about 5 per cent, are 
< »ers., and there aro also a few Hungarians, 
Magyars, and Jews. Nearly three -quarters 
of the pop. are Rom. Catholics, the rest 
are mostly members of the Gk. Orthodox 
Church. The sadrugas, or family com- 
munities, are a characteristic feature of 
their social life. These consist of ten to 
twenty persons under the rule of a 
domacin or g* n petal f • Monufs. and edu- 
cation ate improving, hut still some 44 
per cent of the pop. aro illiterate. The 
cap., Zagreb (now cap. of Croatia), has a 
univ. Other large tns. are Varazdin 
(Varazd), Karlovao Gomjl, Esz£k, Brod, 
Mltrovicza, and Zimany. The port of 
Kin me (Rieka), originally in C.-S., was 
given an independent existence under the 
treaty of Rapallo concluded with Italy 
in 1920. Eventually (1924) the port was 
partitioned. Flume itself being allotted 
to Italy and Port Baross and the Delta to 
Yugoslavia; but by tho 1947 peace treaty 
with Italy, Fiurno was ceded to Yugo- 
slavia. Other important trading ports 
in C.-S. arc Zeugg and Porto lie. The 
total pop. of C.-S. is about 3.000,000. 

History . — The Croats (Chrobates and 
Chorwatos) aro Slavs, their language 
differing little from that of the Serbians 
or Serbs. C.-S. was originally included 
in the Rom. prov. Pannonia. In the 
seventh century A.r>. it was colonised by 
Croats from the Carpathians. In the 
ninth century they adopted Latin 
Christianity. About 900 a kingdom, 
including Bosnia and Dalmatia, was 
established, and proclaimed independent 
of the Byzantine emperors. This kingdom 
lasted for nearly two centuries. From 
the close of the eleventh century to tho 
middle of the fifteenth its hist, was closely 
linked with that of Hungary. From then 
till the end of the seventeenth century it 
was under Turkish occupation From 
1777 tol868 there were constant separations 
from Hungary, notably under the famous 
tan, Jollacldeh, 1818. At tho reorganisa- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
(1887-68) a compromise was agreed upon. 
In 1918, after the collapse of the Habsburg 
monarchy, C.-S. joined tho newly 
formed kingdom of tno Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. For administrative purposes 
Yugoslavia by the terms of the 1921 
Constitution was divided Into oblasti or 
prefectures. There were four oblasti 


In C.-S., each sending deputies to the 
National Assembly in proportion to the 
pop., one deputy to every 46,066 Inhab. 
With the abolition of the constitution tho 
former prove, of Yugoslavia, together 
with the names Croatia, Slavonia, etc., 
were also abolished, and the country was 
divided Into nine banats , each under a 
ban or governor nominated by the king. 
Tho banats were named after the rivs. 
(c.fir. Sava, cap. Zagreb), but the boun- 
daries of what was formerly C.^S. were 
not very much altered. Politically C.-S. 
became the stronghold of the National 
Agrarian party, and under their leader, 
Stefan Raditeh, the Croats opposed the 
centralist government. This opposition 
came to a head in 1928 when attempts were 
made to make C.-S. autonomous. Raditeh 
was assassinated by a member of the 
.Serbian Radical party, and soon after 
(Jan. 0, 1929) Alexander ( q.v .), king of 
Yugoslavia, abolished the National 
Assembly and united the country under 
a royal dictatorship. Tho National 
Assembly was replaced by a Supreme 
Legislative Council, consisting of eleven 
Serbs, four Croats, and two Slovenes. 

Tho attempt of the old Serbian poli- 
ticians to impose their domination on 
Croats was one of the factors whioli mado 
democracy impossible in Yugoslavia 
between the world wars. Partition of 
Yugoslavia followed the Ger. occupation 
In 1941, and on April 10 the ‘ independ- 
ence * of Croatia was proclaimed; on 
May 13 a treaty was signed between 
Germany and the puppet Fascist state 
of Croatia determining the boundaries 
between them. All tho Axis oountries 
recognised tho independence of Croatia, 
but the Y ugoslav Gov. protested against 
the Axis partition and tho dismemberment 
of Croatia. After the 1941 partition 
Croatian Fascists, led by Ante Pavetie. 
massacred tens of thousands of Serbs 
in Bosnia, but subsequently when 
Tito’s parti)- r army was fonr ed Croat 
and Sorb peasants joined each >ther la 
Marshal Tito's forces, and in 1 3 Croats 

and Serbs were fighting side by side against 
Gers., Chetniks, and Ustashe or Serb 
ami Croat Quislings. Fallowing the 
defen t of Germany and Italy Yugoslavia 
was proclaimed a poople’s republic under 
the name of the Federal People’s Ilepublio 
of Yugoslavia, consisting of six constituent 
republic*, or which tho three most 
important aro Serbia, Croatia, and 
Stavoiuu. all being of the Soviet type. 
See further under Yugosiavt \. See 
R. \V. So ton -Watson, Absolutism in 
Croatia. 1912; C. Battorfch, The Martyr* 
dom of Croatia , 1926; J. Buchan fed.), 
Yugoslavia, 1923; and U. Ellison, Yugo- 
slavia , Country and, PeopU, 1933. 

Croce, Benedetto (fc. 1866), It. philo- 
sopher and critic , f>. at Pescasseroli , Aqtiila. 
Began education at Catholic boarding- 
school in Y .pies. In 1883, by the 
earthquake of Casamicclola in the is. of 
Ischia, C. lost his parents and only sister, 
And was burled top hours under ruins 
eud severely injured. Afterwards he lived 
at Rome with his uncle §11 vo Bpaventa, 
a Conservative leader. He turning to 
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Naples in 1886, he became known as a 
local antiquarian. His philosophical dis- 
quisitions arose out of his historical studies 
and began in 1893. He also devoted 
attention to the economic doctrines of 
Marx. In 1902 commenced pub. of his 
works on the philosophy of the spirit 
(Filosofla dello Spiritol — derived from 
Neapolitan thinkers: Giambattista Vico 
(c. 1688-1744). who held there was a 
‘common nature* in mankind ruling 
men *8 actions despite individual aims; 
Bertrando Spaventa: and Francesco de 
Sanctis (1817-83). The Absolute is found 
to be a beginningless and endless Activity; 
Aristotelian concepts virtually disappear; 
intuition becomes all-important, because 
reality is exhausted by the four pure 
concepts — Beauty, Truth, Usefulness, 
and Goodness. Obviously, then, not only 
man but every conscious being is a 
creator. Matter is mere lumber, whose 
origin and laws (if it can be said to have 
any) are unimportant, and whose mechan- 
ism is a contemptible appearance — instead 
of being the terrible obstacle it has hereto- 
fore been to those concerned about the 
freedom of the will. The difficulty of 
inducing belief that man is a creator in 
the biblical sense — Met there be light/ 
Met there be sea/ Met there be fishes 1 — is 
overcome by denying separate reality 
to light and sea and fishes. C. was made 
a senator in 1910, and minister of edu- 
cation from June 1920 till July 1922. 
Unlike Giovanni Gentile, his former 
colleague in many scholarly enterprises, 
who took office under the Fascists and 
helped to provide them with an ideo- 
logical basts, C. not- only refused to co- 
operate with them but was active with 
his pen against their anti-liberal forces. 
His repute and standing were so high that 
even Mussolini did not take drastic 
measures against • him. It is quite a 
remarkable fact that C/s book History as 
the Story of Liberty , which contained one 
of the profoundest expositions of the 
ideals for which the United Nations were 
fighting in the Second World War, should 
have been pub. in Fascist Italy in 1938. 
His philosophy of the spirit, or rather his 
concept of truth as hist., substitutes for 
the ^melancholy picture of a blind 
humanity groping in darkness the heroic 
picture of mankind rising from light to 
light/ His other works are most volu- 
minous. Filosofla dello Spirito consists of 
three parts: Estetica come edema delV 
eepressione e linguistica gencrale (1902), 
Logica come edema del Concetto pur o (1904), 
and Teoriae Storia della Storografla (1912). 
He wrote also Storia d* Italia da 1871 al 
1915 (1928) and Storia d’Europa nel 
eecolo decimono (1932). He pub. his 
Autobiography in 1918 (new ed. 1926, Eng. 
trans. 1927). See H. W. Carr, The 
Philoeopky of Benedetto Croce : the Problem 
of Art and History , 1917; and A, M. 
Fraenkel, Die Philosophic Benedetto Croces 
und das Problem aer Naturerkenntnis, 
1929 . 

Crochet (Fr crochet , or croc , meaning 
hook), kind of knitting which consists of 
loops made with a hooked needle drawing 
one through the other to form an open 


or solid fabric, the hook being held In the 
right hand and tho thread and resultant 
work in the left. For over 100 years O. 
has remained a favourite adornment for 
table tinen, tray cloths, and mats. It is 
also used on church vostments and altar 
cloths. Fine lace collars adorned the 
dresses of our grandmothers. C. edgings 
decorated their underlinen and fine 
lingeries, and C. ohair back covers (anti- 
macassars) were also much in evidence. 
Shetland shawls, slippers, bogs, and 
purses con be made in a C. stitch. Lun- 
cheon mats, for use on tho table instead of 
tablecloths, are practical, decorative, and 
serviceable, and can be carried out in soft- 
coloured threads, particularly 6cru, to 
tone in with modern furnishings. Other 
materials used are cotton, mercerised 
cotton, pure or synthetic silk, fine gold 
thread (especially for filigree work), etc. 
A hook should bo selected which is suitable 
In size to the thread used : large hone hooks 
for heavy wools and cottons, and fine steel 
hooks for thin cotton, mercerised, or flax 
lace thread. 

Two chief kinds of C. are Ger. and 
Victorian. German consists of sev. differ- 
ent kinds of stitches, including the 
common chain stitch, single stitch, treble 
stitch, double stitch, etc. 

Victorian or Tunisian C. Is sometimes 
known as C. knitting because all the 
stitches of a row are held on one long 
straight hook, a row of chain is worked 
to form the base and each stitoh is then 
looped on the hooked needle to the end. 
The thread is then twisted round the hook 
and passed through one loop, then twisted 
round again and drawn through two loops, 
and all the stitches are worked off in this 
way to tho end. This kind of C. results 
in a soft pliable piece of work, suitable for 
pram or cot blankets, covers, scarves, 
slippers, etc. 

Hairpin C. is worked on a large steel 
hairpin, or two-pronged fork, with a 
hooked needle. Insertions, fringes, and 
doilies can bo made in this way. 

Bosnian C. is a special kind of work 
which can be carried out in various 
colours; it resembles braid, is strong and 
yet elastic. It is therefore useful for 
waistbands, etc. It Is comprised of single 
stitches, the arrangement of oolours 
forming tho pattern. 

Designs of exquisite patterns are nowa- 
days available to the C. worker on the 
chart principle, which enables the elabor- 
ate pattern to be more easily followed 
than tedious directions. C. can be done 
in odd moments ; it may be worked in one 
whole piece, or in small separate pieces of 
varying shapes which aro later joined 
together by stitches, os In guipure lace, etc. 
Fine lace collars may consist of separate 
stars, squares, lozenges, etc., joined to 
form a collar with varying length treble 
stitches and finished with a picot edging. 
There are fine classic examples of this, the 
result of much painstaking work of a 
passing generation. 

Crooldolite. mineral occurring in fibrous 
or asbeetoa-like filaments, belonging to 
the amphibole group. Chemically It is 
an iron sodium silloate. It varies ir 
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colour, sometimes being: of a golden 
yellow, and at others of a dull red or blue- 
green tint. The ornamental stone has a 
beautiful silky lustre. When of a blue 
colour it is called hawk’s-eye, and when of 
rich golden-brown, tiger-eye. C. occurs 
in seams, associated with iron ores in 
Griqualand W. and Cape Colony. It is 
also found in some other places, but only 
in small quantities. 

Crocket, in architecture, an ornament 
placed on the Inclined sides of pinnacles, 
capitals, pediments, canopies, gablets, 
spires, etc., of various buildings of the 
Early Eng. period ; usually in the form of 
a winding stem, with buds or curled leaves 
projecting here and there, ending in a 
flnial; sometimes in the form of animals. 
Cs. continued from the twelfth century 
throughout Gothic architecture. 

Crockett, David (1786-1836), one of the 
classical types of Amer. woodsmen, 
hunters, pioneers, and fighters, ft. Green 
Co., Tennessee. Largely self-taught. In 
1813 heserved under Gen. Andrew Jackson 
in the war with the Creek Indians. He 
entered politics and from 1821 to 1824 
served in the stab. T slat ure. Ho served 
in the National House of Representatives 
from 1827 to 1831. He was a notable 
figure in Congress on account of his racy 
stories, smacking of the soil. After his 
last defeat for Congress, he moved into 
the then ter. of Texas, was soon in the 
thick of the fighting with the Mexicans 
and lost his life as one of the defenders 
of the Alamo at San Antonio, March 6, 
1836. In the days before the Civil war 
‘Davy* Crockett was a hero to every 
Amer. boy. 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford (1860- 
1914), novelist, ft. in Galloway, at Duchrae, 
where he was brought up on a farm. In 
1886 joined the Free Church of Scotland, 
becoming a minister at Penicuik. He 
gave up the ministry, however, to pursue 
a literary career. His sketches in the 
Christian Leader appeared in book form as 
The Stir.kit Minister and some Common 
Men (1893). His best-known novels are 
The Haiders (1894) and The Lilac Sun- 
Bonnet ( 1 894 ). Other novels and sketches 
include The Grey Man (1896); The Men of 
the Moss Hags (1895); The Beil Axe (1898); 
Maid Margaret of Calloway (1905); The 
Loves of Miss Anne Raiderland : All about 
Grey Galloway, its Stories , Traditions , 
Characters (1904); The. Seven Wise Men 
(1909); The Smugglers (1911); nnd Sandy's 
Love Affair (1913). See M. M. Harper, 
Crockett and Grey Galloway , 1907. He d. 
at Avignon. 

Crooodilia (Gk. properly an 

Ionlo word, “(l) a kind of lizard, (2) the 
crocodile or alligator of the Nile), order 
of reptile characterised by a huge, lizard - 
Uke body, and recalling in many ways the 
giant Sauri&ns with which the earth was 
peopled during a previous period of its 
existence. The wholo of the existing 
members of the order are included in a 
single family, which may be subdivided 
into sev. generic groups; of these the 
most specialised are Che caimans and 
alligators (a.v.). Common peculiarities of 
the Crooodillda are a long and powerful 


tail; a vertical longitudinal crest on the 
upper surface of the body, consisting of a 
Reries of horny lobes, double in the nasal 
half of the tail and single beyond; and a 
protective armour, consisting of rows of 
quadrangular, horny shields of varying 
sizes, which overlap at the edges. The 
teeth, which are conical and may be of 
very large size, are confined to the margin 
of the jaws, where they are implanted in 
distinct sockets, and while in nse are 
continually being replaced by fresh ones 
growing from beneath. A remarkable 
feature of tlio existing form of crocodile is 
the extremely backward position of the 
aperture of the internal nostrils, this 
being due to the, development of special 
plates by the bones of the palate, which 



grow beneath the nasal passage so as to 
form a floor to it, and thus completely 
cut it off from the cavity of Hie mouth: 
As the summit of the windpipe is con- 
tinued upwaids into this posterior 
aperture of the nostrils, crocodiles are 
able to breathe while their mouths are 
wide open and filled with water. The 
stomach is globular, with a pair of 
tendinous centres like those of birds; the 
digestion is so rapid and powerful that 
every bone of the creature’s prey is 
dissolved whilst still in the wide and long 
gullet. As regards reproduction, croco- 
diles lay from twenty to sixty eggs, of 
the approximate size of those of a goose, 
and covered with a hard, white shell. 
Those are deposited in some hollow in the 
sand of the bank, where, after being 
covered to a greater or less depth, they 
are left for twelve to thirteen weeks to 
batch. Whether the parent always 
assists in the incubation is not certain. 
The true crocodiles comprise rather 
less than a dozen species ranging over 
Africa, S. Am<> N. Australia, and tropical 
America. The Indian crocodile, known to 
natives as the mugger and erroneously 
to Anglo-Indians as the alligator, ranges 
over India, Ceylon. Burma, and the 
Malay peninsula and Is. It is a fresh- 
water variety Inhabiting only rlvs., lakes, 
and marshes, and in Its characteristics 
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most nearly approaches the caiman and 
the alligator. 

Croooislte, see Chrome Yellow. 

Crocus, tl*e ohief genus of the Irldaoete, 
consists of many hardy species. They are 
to be found chiefly in the middle and S. 
parts of Europe and the only true Brit, 
species is C. nudiflorus, which flowers in 
the autumn. C. sativus is the saffron C., 
a native of Asia Minor, cultivated in S. 
Europe; the dried stigmas yield saffron, 
formerly of repute as a perfume, and as a 
nervine, stomachic and narcotic drug, 
now used chiefly as ft colouring ingredient. 
The tn. of Saffron Walden has taken its 
name from its cultivation of the plant. 
C. vemus is the purple or white crocus of 
our gardens in spring; C. biflorus , the 
Scotch C., is a native of S. Italy. 

Croesus (c. 540 n.e.), the last king of 
Lydia, of the Mermnad dynasty, son of 
Alyattes. He conquered the Ionian, 
iEolian, and other neighbouring tribes, till 
his empire finally extended from the S., N., 
and W. coasts of Asia Minor to the It. 
Halys on the E. and the Taurus Mts. in the 
S. His enormous wealth was proverbial, 
and the phrase ‘a perfoct Crcesus’ still 
survives. For the legend of his Interview 
with Solon see Herodotus, i. 29. After 
the overthrow of the Median empire <549), 
the kings of Lydia and Babylonia 
leagued together against Cyrus of Persia. 
The Delphic oracle gave C. the ambiguous 
answer that if he marched against the 
Persians ‘a great empire would be over- 
thrown/ This proved to be his own. 
He was utterly defeated near Sardis anil 
taken prisoner, 54(1. Accounts of his 
death vary greatly: Cyrus probably 
spared his life. The dedication in Gk. on 
fragmentary columns from the temple of 
Artemis (Brit. Museum) are by C. 

Croft, or Crofts, « William (1678-1727), 
Eng. musical composer, organist of St. 
Anne’s, Soho, 1700-2; of the Chapel 
Royal, 1707: of Westminster Abbey, 
1708. His Musica Sacra (thirty anthems 
and a burial service) appeared in 1724. 
St. Anne’ 8 and St. Matthew’s psalm - 
tunes are also attributed to him, and a 
single chant in B. minor for the Anglican 
service. In early life he composed over- 
tures and airs for various plays. 

Crofter. A C. is defined by the Crofter’* 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886, to he any 
person who is tenant from year to year of 
a holding of arable or pasture land, who 
resides on his holding, and whose ann. 
rent does not exceed .4130. To constitute 
a C/a holding, the holding must be in a 
crofting par., ue. one in which Cs. have for 
eighty years preceding the passing of the 
Act of 1886 had holdings of arable land, 
with a common right of pasturage. The 
etymology of C. is unknown, but the word 
croft (i.e. the agric. holding itself) is 
derived from old Eng. croft, meaning an 
enclosed field. These holdings exist for 
the most port in the Highlands and is. 
of Scotland, and consist, or did comist, 
for the most part of extremely scanty 
properties, the largest in Skye, for 
example, being but 7 ac. The holding 
in common pasture involves the peri- 
odical conversion of the holdings into 


grass land. From Hie barrenness of the 
Highlands of Scotland, the condition of 
these joint tenants of divided farms was 
for long an unenviable one. Many of 
them, however, eked out a scanty liveli- 
hood by combining with thoir tillage 
field ng or some other vocation. Cs. for 
the most part seem always to have been 
good farmers, whence their few well- 
cultivated ac. generally produced & better 
yield per ac. than tho land of the large 
farmer. The Act of 1886 and other 
amending Acts were passed as the result 
of much agitation to remedy the griev- 
ances of Cs., more especially in regard to 
security of tenure. For some time prior 
to the Act of 1886 there had been numer- 
ous evictions of the Cs. from thoir 
holdings, and the ensuing agitation, 
culminating in sev. royal commissions 
and many statutes, owed its strength to 
the belief held by the Cs. themselves that 
their tenancies were practically perpetual. 
Whether they were ever in law in a better 
position than an analogous class called 
collars, who an? simply squatters in 
dwelling-houses situate in a crofting par., 
seems doubtful. But the Act of 1886 
gives the C. a perpetual tenuro, and tho 
landlord cannot evict him unless his rent 
falls into arroar for one year; or he 
attempts to assign his tenancy ; or becomes 
bankrupt, or is in default in other ways 
specific! 1 in the Act. The Cs. Commission, 
however, can remove a C. on such terms as 
to compensation as they think fit. 

Crofts, Ernest (1847-1911). Eng. artist, 
b. at Leeds and educated at Rugby School. 
He studied painting first in London under 
Alfred Clay and afterwards at Dhsseldorf 
under Emil Hflfiten, a noted military 
artist. Among his pictures are ‘The 
Retreat/ * On the Morning of the liattlo of 
Waterloo/ ‘Cromwell at Marston Moor,* 
‘Marlborough after tho Battle of Ramil- 
lies/ ‘At tho Farm of Mont Saint Jean. 
Waterloo/ ‘Charles I. on his way to tho 
Scaffold,’ and ‘Napoleon and the Old 
Guard at Waterloo. 

Croisic, or Le Croisio, seaport in Loiro- 
Inf6rioure, France. It is a watering-place 
and has fisheries; salt is produced hero. 
Pop. 2400. 

Croix, tn. of France near to Roubaix in 
the dept, of Nord. with chemical and 
textile industries. Pop. 17,400. 

Croix do Guerre, personal decoration for 
award to soldiers, sailors, or airmen of the 
Fr. and Belgian forces mentioned in 
dispatchos during tho two World Wars. 
It was instituted in both countries in 
1915. 'Mentions’ were usually made for 
individual acts of gallantry, devotion to 
duty, or simitar feats. The decoration is, 
of course, different In both countries. 

Croker, John Wilsbn (1780-1857), 
politician and man of letters, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and went to 
the Irish Bar, where ho rapidly made 
headway. In 1807 he was returned to 
Parliament as member for Downpatrick. 
Perceval in 1809 appointed him secretary 
to the Admiralty, in which position he did 
excellent work, in which indeed he was so 
interested that he declined higher office. 
He retired from the Admiralty in i860. 
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He was an admirable debater, and more 
than once overthrew Macaulay, once 
referring to a speech made by the historian 
as ‘vague generalities handled with that 
brilliant imagination which tickles the ear 
and pleases the fancy without satisfying 
the reason.* There is no doubt that these 
discomfitures had much to do with 
Maoaulay*» unjust and envenomed roview 
of his adversary’s admirable ed. of 
Boswell’s Johnson (1831); and C.'s essay 
on Macaulay's History is, by contrast, 
impartial and kindly. He trans. some 
valuable memoirs on the Fr. Revolution I 
(1823), ed. the Suffolk Buyers (1823), and 
the Inters of Mary Lepel (1821-22), and 
collected material for an ed. of Pope’s 
works (subsequently used by Whitowell, 
Elwin, and Courthopo). B’rom his pen is 
said to have come the famous essay on 
Keats’s Endymian. An autocratic person, 
he made many enemies, and was con- 
temptuously and quite unfairly depicted 
as Rigby in Coningsby , and, with as little 
justification, os Wen ham in Vanity Fair. 
Others of his chief works are Stories for 
Children from the History of England 
(1817); Memoir «./ the Reign, of George the 
Second (1818, 188*;; Essays on the Early 
Period of the French Revolution (1857). 
He also pub. sev. vols. of verse. *See 
W. A. Maguin (ed. W. Bates), A Qaltery of 
Illustrious Characters , 1873 ; and L. J. Jen- 
nings, Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
Right Ron. John Wilson Croker, 1884. 

Croker, Richard (1S4 1-1922), Amor, 
political boss, b. at CJonakilty , in co. Cork, 
Ireland. His parents emigrated when he 
was two years old, and ho settled in New 
York, where he received a common -school 
education. In 1868 ho was elected alder- 
man. He afterwards filled various muni- 
cipal offices, ending as city chamberlain in 
1891) ; meanwhile he had acquired great 
influence in Tammany Hall, and in that 
connection had fought Tweed in 1870. 
Hoon after the death of Tweed’s successor, 
John Kelly , in 1886, C. became Tammany 
Boss. After his resignation in 1902, he 
returned to Ireland. He trained horses; 
and one of them, Orby, won the Derby in 
1907. 

Croker, Thomas Crofton (1798-1854), 
Irish writer, b. at Cork. At a very early 
age he spent his time in collecting legends 
of the Irish people. His chief works are 
Researches in the South of Ireland (1824); 
Fairy Legends ami Traditions of the South 
of Ireland (1825-28); and Legends of the 
Lakes (1829). 

Crole, or Croleus, Robert, see Crowley. 

Croly, George (1780-1860), Brit, poet 
and preacher of groat eloquence, b. at 
Dublin, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Entered the Church of England 
and was eventually appointed rector of 
St. Stephen’s, W albrook. W as a constant 
writer on all sorts of subjects, whether 
comedy, tragedy, satire, or poetry. Also 
contributed many articles on biography, 
romance, and theology to the current 
magazines* His best work was Salathicl : 
a Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future (1828). 

Cromagnon Race, primeval European 
race which, entered Europe in the upper 


palaeolithic and trans-neollthle ages. The 
name was given by Paul Broca to a num- 
ber of skeletons discovered in 1868 in the 
C. grotto at Les Eyzies, in the Dordogne. 
Other typical bones come from Wales and 
Mentone. Tali and long-headed, the C. R. 
is regarded as one of the mother-races of 
the Nordic and Mediterranean races, and 
traces of this type are still found there 
to-day. 

Cromarty: 1. Former co. of Scotland, 
Including the promontory Ardmeanach, 
or Black Isle, at the head of Moray Firth, 
and numerous detached portions of land 
within Ross co., now forming part of the 
co. Ross and C. {q.v.). 2. Pari, and 

municipal bor., seaport, viL, and par. of 
Scotland. The tn. Is 5 m. from Inver- 
gonlon, 9 m. from Nairn, 20 m. from 
Inverness. Bp. of Hugh Miller, the 
geologist, to wham a statue was erected 
in 1859. The sheriff court Is held here 
every alternate Friday afternoon. 
Manufs. rope, sacking, and sail-cloth, and 
has a herring fishery. Pop. (par.) 1600. 
3. C. Firth, one of the finest bays in 
Britain, is a land-locked Inlet of the North 
Sea. on the N.E. coast of Scotland, N.W. 
of Moray Firth. It is 18 m. long, 3 to 5 
m. broad, 5 to 35 fathoms deep. It is 
entered by a narrow strait between the 
N. and S. Sirtors. The Three Kings Reef 
is about i m. from land. There is a 
lighthouse at the entrance. Miller dis- 
covered fossil fishes (Pterichthys, Osteole- 
pis, and others) in the Red Sandstone 
near. 

Cromdale, par. in Elgin, on the Spey, 
3 m. distant from Grantoun. Historically 
interesting on account of defeat Inflicted 
on Jacobites by King William’s troops in 
1690. Pop. 3000. 

Crome, John (1769-1821), usually 
known as Old Crome. Founder of the 
Norwich School of Artists. He was b. at 
Norwich of humble origin. The son of a 
weaver, he first became an errand boy; 
then be wuj apprenticed a house 
painter. Mr. T. Harvey #f Catton, 
observing his genius in his sketches from 
nature, which he painted in his leisure 
moments, procured him a post as drawing 
master, and from then cowards C. was 
able to give up a great part of his time to 
the subject he loved. His drawing of 
trees, meadows, sky, and clouds was very 
faithful to nature. He also made a 
particular study of Dutch pictures, and 
earned for himself the title ‘English 
Hobbema.’ In 1805 the Norwich Society 
of Artists assumed definite ebape, and in 
1808 he was elected president. His work 
received scant remuneration during his 
life. It was only after his death that the 
full value of his work became recognised. 
His best known productions are 'Mouse* 
hold Heath* (National Gallery, London), 
‘Carrow Abbey,* 'View of Chapel Fields, 
Norwich.’ ‘Clump of Trees, R&utboia 
Common/ Fish -market at Boulogne/ 
‘Bruges on the O stead River/ He also 
made a series of etchings of his own 
favourite Norfolk scenery. See D. Turner, 
Etchings by John Crome l 1838; L. Binyon, 
John Crome and John Sell Cotman, 1966: 
and C. H, C. Baker, John Crome , 1921. 
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Crome, John Bernay (1794-1842), 
landscape painter, son of John C. ; his style 
is very similar to that of his father, and his 
pictures have consequently been sold as 
being the productions of the older and 
more experienced painter. 

Cromer, Sir Evelyn Baring, first Earl of 
(1841-1917), son of Henry Baring, M.P., 
and of Cecilia Ann e, daughter of V ice- A dm. 
Windham of Felbrigge Hall. Norfolk. 
Entered Royal Artillery in 1858; aide- 
de-camp to Sir Henry Stokes In Ionian Is. 
in 1861; and appointed private secretary 
to the viceroy of India during the years 
1872 and 1876. He gained great fame 
for his administration of Egyptian affairs. 
It is duo to his unremitting efforts that 
Egypt holds her present position among 
the nations. Appointed commissioner of 
the Egyptian public dept., and later con- 
troller-general in Egypt, he changed the 
gov. from a state of threatened bank- 
ruptcy into a flourishing condition; but 
not until the cause of the trouble, in the 
person of Khedive Ismail, had been 
removed. Amongst other appointments 
he acted as agent and consul-general in 
Egypt during the years 1883-1907. He 
had received K.C.S.I. for his Indian 
services; and was made Baron C. in 1892, 
viscount in 1898, and earl in 1901. It 
was due to his administration that the 
Sudan was restored to the rule of Egypt 
and the Brit. Empire, when the battle of 
Omdurman (1898) settled the question. 
Among his pubs, are two vols. on Modem 
Egypt (1908); and two vols. of Political 
ana Literary Essays , between 1908 and 
1916. 

Cromer, par. and seaside resort of 
England, situated on the N.E. coast of 
Norfolk, 20 m. N. of Norwich. It is 
beautifully sheltered on the land side by 
hills, and has become famous as a water- 
ing-place on account of the fine bathing 
which can be obtained, and the splendid 
beach. The extensive golf-links add to 
its popularity. Its new pier was damaged 
in the Second World War. The sea has 
greatly encroached on the coast; the cliffs 
are protected by sea-walls. Fishing Is 
the chief industry. The coast is ex- 
tremely dangerous. There is a lighthouse 
visible for 23 m. Pop. 4100. 

Cromlech (crom, bending, crooked; 
Uech, stone), in archaeology, structures of a 
prehistoric age, often a circle of upright 
stone, as at Stonehenge. The name was 
formerly used also by Brit, archaeologists 
for equally old structures consisting of a 
large, flattish, unhewn stone resting 
horizontally on three or more fixed 
vertically in the ground. These appear 
to be chambered, sepulchral mounds, 
found in the Brit. Isles, N.W. France, 
Spain, N. Africa, Syria, and Japan. They 
mark the Neolithic age in Europe, and are 
now usually called dolmens, or in Guern- 
sey and elsewhere DruM altars. The 
sepulchral chambers or cists beneath the 
mounds often contained a skeleton, with 
arms, stone implements, and various 
relics. Some attribute them to the Celts. 
The single stone may have been ‘ stones of 
bowing or worship’ (see Armstrong’s 
Gaelic Dictionary, 1825). Structures of 


note of this kind are numerous in England, 
in Devonshire and Cornwall ; there is also 
Kit's Coty House near Aylcsford in Kent, 
and two structures at Plas Newydd in 
A nglesey. In Scotland there are the Auld 
Wives* Lifts near Craigmaddie House, 
Stirlingshire, those at Stennis in Orkney, 
the Standing Stones of Callernish in the 
Isle of Lewis, and the partially ruined 
Witch’s Stone at Bonnington Mains near 
Edinburgh. See Circles of Stones, 
Dolmen, Menhir. See A. If. Keane. 
Ethnology , 1896; Leslie, Early Races of 
Scotland , ii., 1866; and Borlase, The 
Dolmens of Ireland , 1897. 

Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827), greatest 
improver of cotton manuf. through his 
invention of the spinning mule, for which, 
however, ho received little recognition. 

B. at Bolton, Lancashire, he lived a 
hard-working life as farmer and weaver. 
It took him five years* ceaseless toil to 
invent the machine which was to produce 
the finest yarn ever woven. His spinning 
mule became the most popular one on the 
market, and was used in preference to the 
machines constructed by either Arkwright 
or Hargroave. 

Crompton, cotton mill and colliery dist. 
In Lancashire, 2 1 m. distant from Oldham. 
Urban pop. 15,000. 

Cromwell, Henry (1628-74), son of 
Oliver the protector, under whom he 
served towards the end of the Civil war. 
He entered the aj*my at twenty, and lived 
mainly in Ireland, accompanying Oliver 
there (1649) as colonel. In 1653 he was 
one of the Irish representatives in the 
Little (Nominated) Parliament. Major- 
general of Irish forces, 1655; lord deputy. 
1657, becoming poiflllar by his moderate 
polioy. Recalled to England (1659) after 
his brother Richard’s fall from power, he 
retired into private life. H Is great-grand- 
son (d. 1821) was the last descendant of 

C. *b family. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), Lord 
Protector of England, 6. at Huntingdon, 
was descended from a nephew of Thomas 
C., minister of Henry VIII. Educated at 
Huntingdon Grammar School and Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, he studied law 
at Lincoln's Inn for a short period before 
marrying the daughter of Sir John 
Bourchier, and settled down in his native 
tn. It has been said that he was fond of 
gaming and other low pleasures in his 
youth , but there seems to bo no real founda- 
tion for these statements, and Indeed 
he is spoken of by others as a young man 
of deeply religious convictions. He sat 
for Huntingdon in the memorable Third 
Parliament of Charles I. (1628) and 
distinguished himself for bis zeal against 
the bishops. After the dissolution of this 
Parliament ho retired into the country 
to a grazing farm at St. Ives, where he 
became par. overseer and a zealous 
member of the religious community. In 
1636 his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Stuart, d. leaving him property in the Isle 
of Ely worth £500 a year, and thither, 
disgusted with the gov., he went with his 
family and, it Is said, even thought of 
migrating to New England, actually 
taking a passage for himself and family 
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and only remaining in England because 
the ship by which ho was to have sailed 
was detained by proclamation. By such 
chances does the fate of kings hang in the 
balanoe! In 1639 he was returned to 
Parliament for Cambridge, having become 
a popular loader and styled ‘Lord of the 
Fens* for having kept a part of that 
country in Cambridgeshire from being 
expropriated from the people by various 
rapacious landowners. He sat for Cam- 
bridge in the Short and Long Parliaments, 
1639-40. Sir Philip Warwick mentions 
hint with disfavour in Nov. 1640, recording 
with disgust that * he was very much 
hearkened to.* On the outbreak of the 
Civil war he contributed freely to the 
pari, army-chest, helped to form the E. 
Association, which secured E. Anglia for 
his party, and joined the army as a cap- 
tain. Impressed by the superiority of the 
cavalier horse at Edgehiil, he conceived 
the idea of encountering loyalist enthusi- 
asm with Puritan zeal and strict discipline. 
Raising a troop of ‘godly men’ in his own 
co., mostly yeomen, and training them 
himself, they proved so efficient that the 
whole army was gradually remodelled on 
the same line f- jl 1 Marston Moor he and 
his ‘Ironsides* turned defeat into victory, 
and at Naseby won the decisive battle of 
the campaign. For these victories ho 
received the thanks of Parliament and a 
pension of £2500 a year. He was now not 
only the greatest soldier in England, hut 
head of the Independents, who in 1047 
seized the king’s person at Holmby House, 
and thenceforward controlled the destinies 
of the country. After many attempts to 
make terms with Charles, all thwarted by 
his obstinacy and duplicity, there ensued 
the closing tragedy at Whitehall, the 
justice and expediency of which are still 
debated. To C. and his party it seemed 
inevitable, but the shock to public senti- 
ment did much to efface the impression 
caused by previous years of tyranny. 
The Irish campaign, with the massacres 
of Drogheda and Wexford, left a further 
blot on C.*s fame, though he put forward 
in justification the Irish cruelties of 1641, 
and the advisability of avoiding further 
bloodshed by striking terror into the 
enemy. The victories of Dunbar (1650) 
and Worcester (1651) enhanced his 
military reputation, and in 1653, im- 
patient of pari, mismanagement and 
intrigue, he forcibly dissolved the House 
and set up what was practically a military 
despotism, thus doing what Charles had 
lost his crown and life in attempting. He 
summoned another Parliament, but this, 
though composed of members selected by 
the Army Council, proved unmanageable, 
and resigned its powers Dec. 1653. Four 
days later, under a written constitution, 
drawn up by a mixed council of officers 
and civilians, C. was installed as lord 
proteotor, with a council of state and a 
Parliament to bo elected within nine 
months. The sovereign power was now 
within his reaoh, and on Feb. 19, 1654, he 
was forinally investod with tho dignity 
of protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in tho 
Court of Chancery. As protector he 


pursued a vigorous policy, making the 
Eng. flag respected wherever it was seen. 
As a ruler he was in many respects in 
advance of his time, introducing valuable 
reforms and projecting others which were 
defeated by tho prejudices of his sup- 
porters, The principle of religious 
toleration was affirmed, but not allowed 
to apply in tho case of Romanists and 
Anglicans, though even towards these C. 
seems to have been less harsh than his 
officials. Jews and Quakers were treated 
with leniency, and even attacks on 
religion, though dealt with severely, were 
not so brutally punished as of old. A 
strict Puritan regime for the improvement 
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of morals was enforced, hut Its harshness 
bred hypocrisr rather than true piety, and 
tho reaction under Charles */. was a 
natural result. Education was encour- 
aged, C. taking special interest in the 
uni vs. Though stern in repressing vice — 
e.g. he issued regulations to control 
racing — he was by no means so narrow 
as many of tho Puritans; he enjoyed 
hunting and athletic sports, and was 
fond of music and pictures. He had 
enomies on all sides — Royalists, Presby- 
terians, Levellers, Anabaptists, Fifth- 
Monarchy men, all conspired against his 
rule, and many plots wrero formed for 
his assassination, but he did not alter his 
course. 

His latest years were not happy; the 
attempt to create a House of Lords 
signally failed, the heavy taxes and the 
strict rule of his major-generals produced 
widespread discontent, and the constant 
dread of assassination affected him deeply. 
The death >f his favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole, in 1658 broke him 
down, and his moodiness and proneness to 
suspicions were enhanced by the pah, 
of a pamphlet by Col. Titus, entitled 
Killing no Murder and designed to justify 
the assassination of a ‘tyrant/ Despite 
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the attentions of his physician, he be- 
came ill of a fever and d. on Sept. 3, the 
anniversary of his victories at Dunbar and 
Worcester. His body was interred in 
Henry VIL's Chapel, whence, at the 
Restoration, it was taken and exposed on 
the Tyburn gallows. C. was one of the 
greatest, statesmen and soldiers England 
ever produced. His foreign policy had 
two great aims, the honour and welfare 
of England and the maintenance of 
Protestantism. To extend our trade and 
colonies he fought with Holland and 
Spain; Blake's wonderful achievements 
and the conquest of Jamaica, form part of 
this story. He estab. a council for trade 
and granted a charter to the E. Indian 
Company, and his action at the time of the 
Vaudois persecution will never be for- 
gotten. He raised England to a higher 
place among the nations than sbo held for 
many years before or after, and to him we 
may attribute the official foundation of 
our maritime greatness. Eng. sailors 
before had 'fought for their own hand'; 
C. made the navy a national institution. 
C. had six children: Richard, Henry, 
Bridget, Elizabeth, Mary, and Frances. 
Richard succeeded him In the Protector- 
ate. but with the turn of the tide against 
him, he resigned and went abroad (see 
Cromwell, Richard). Henry went to 
Ireland as lord lieutenant; Bridget 
married, first Gen. Ireton. and after- 
wards Gen. Fleetwood ; Elizabeth married 
John Oaypole of Northamptonshire; 
Mary married Lord Fauconberg, and is 
supposed to heave assisted in the restora- 
tion of Charles II.; and Frances married, 
first a grandson of Earl Warwick, and 
afterwards Sir John Bussell of Cambridge- 
shire. Of Elizabeth, the wife of C., it is 
said that she was a strong-minded woman 
and a constant spur to her husband in all 
his ambitions. An imposing statue, of 
the idealistic type, executed by Hamo 
Tnornycroft, R.A., stands in Westminster 
in front of the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament — its fitting environment. See 
T. Carlyle (ed.), Letters and Speeches nf 
Oliver CrcrmwdI, 1845; S. R. Gardiner, 
History of the Great Civil War , 1886, and 
Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution , 1806; Bir C. H. Firth, Crom- 
well's Army , 1912; W. C. Abbott, Conflicts 
with Oblivion , 1924, 1935, (ed.) Biblio- 
graphy of Oliver Cromwell , 1928, and (the 
standard collection) Writings and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, 1937; also the lives by 
Lord Morley, 1900; G. R. Stirling Taylor, 
1928; J. Buchan, 1934; F. H. Hayward, 
1934; M. Ashley, 1937; D. E. Muir, 1945. 

Cromwell, Richard (1026-1712), son of 
Oliver the protector; his successor from 
1658 till May 1660. He had served in the 
army and in various Parliaments under his 
father, but was not so strong or capable a 
man. The Long Parliament and heads of 
the army agreed to dismiss him from 
office, this decree being accepted without 
a struggle. See O. Cromwell (a lineal 
descendant of the protector Oliver 
Cromwell), Memoirs of the Protector . , , 
and of his Sons , 1820 ; Sir R. Tangye, The 
Two Protectors, 1899. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl o I Essex (c. 


1485-1540), ambitious Eng. statesman 
and courtier of Henry VIII.'s reign. He 
served in the Fr. Army in Italy, boooming 
a good linguist while abroad ; returned to 
England in 1513 and became a lawyer. 
He was a student of It. politics and 
admired Machiavelli. From 1514 he 
entered Wolsey's service, serving hint 
faithfully as secretary, and speaking in his 
defenoc in the House of Commons, 1529 
(see Shakespeare's He?iry VIII., act Hi.). 
Ho became Privy Councillor, 1531, and 
Henry's cldef minister after Wolsey's fall, 
being one of the king’s chief agents in 
bringing about the Eng. Reformation 
and in establishing Tudor absolutism. 
He advocated Henry's divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon by exercise of royal 
supremacy. In 1533 he was chancellor 
of the exchequer; lu 1535 vicar-general to 
enforce the carrying out of the Act of 
Supremacy (1534). To him were largely 
due 'the suppression of the monasteries’ 
and confiscation of their property as a 
means of securing revenue, which earned 
him the title malleus manor horum (ham- 
mer of the monks). Lord privy seal. 
1536; lord chamberlain, 1539; earl of 
Essex, 1540. llis influence with tho king 
at one time was very great, and he 
caused the downfall of men in the highest 
places, such as More, Fisher, Pole, and 
Courtenay. He crushed tho Catholic 
revolt In the N. (Pilgrimage of Grace), 
C. was deservedly dreaded by and un- 
popular with both nobles and clergy. 
His fate was sealed partly by his agency 
in bringing about Henry's marriage with 
Anne of Cloves. Accused of treason, lie 
was deserted by the king and executed. 
See M. Drayton, Historic of the Life and 
Death of Ix)rd Crmnmi , 1609 ; W. F. Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vi., 
1868; J. A. Froudo, History of England, 
chapters vi. to xvii., 1882 ; R. B. Merntnaii. 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell , 1902 ; 
van Dyke, Renascence Portraits, 1905; and 
J. Lingard, History of England, iv. 8. 

Cronin, Archibald Joseph (b. 1896), 

Scottish writer and doctor. Practised 
in London and Wales, as a medical 
inspector in the mines, providing hirn with 
a background for some of his novels, 
especially The Citadel. His chief works 
are Hatter's Castle (1931); The Stars Look 
Doum (1935); The Citadel (1937); The 
Keys of the Kingdom (1942); The Green 
Years (1944); and Shannon's Way (1948). 

Cronje, Piet Arnoldua (1835-1911), Boer 
general of Huguenot extraction. Waa at 
one time memt>er of the executive council 
of tho Transvaal Republic and chief 
native commissioner. He led his men 
against the Brit, at Doorrikop and Majuba 
Hill; waa also responsibly for forcing the 
garrison of Potchcfstroofii to capitulate, 
purposely suppressing toe news of the 
armistice (1881). In 1895 ho made the 
Jameson raid of no effect. On the an- 
nouncement of the Transvaal war, he 

I olned in tho hostilities against the Brit., 
>ut was defeated In his attack on Kim- 
berley. Gained, a victory over Lord 
Methuen at the Modder It., and later at 
Mogersfontein. Was forced to retreat 
before Gen. French to the siege of Kim- 
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berley. In spite of the efforts of the two 
Boer generals, I)<? Wet and Botha, to 
come to his aid, lv© was forced to surrender 
with a force of 4000 men and six guns at 
Majuba. He was sent to St. Helena, but 
was allowed to return at the end of the 
Transvaal campaign. Was a large land- 
owner. 

Cronstadt, in Russia, see Kronstadt. 

Cronus (called Saturnus by the Roms.), 
identical with the Rom. god Saturn; C. 
according to the generally accepted 
version was the son of Uranus, one of the 
'titans, and of Go, the earth. Ho married 
Rhea, by whom he had many children, 
among whom were Hera (Juno), Hades 
(Pluto), Poseidon (Neptune), and Zeus 
(Jupiter). lie dispossessed his father of 
the throne of heaven, and was ousted trom 
it in like manner by his own son Zeus. 

Crook, George (1 828-90), Airier, genoral ; 
ft. in Ohio. Made himself famous both in 
the Civil war and in his resistance to the 
attacks of the Indians in Idaho during the 
vears 1866-72, and again cloven years 
later in Arizona. 

Crook and Billy Row, par. in the co. of 
Durham, Englat-d near Bishop Auckland. 
Pop. 12.700. 

Crooked Islands, two is. of the W. Indies, 
belonging to the Brit, group, Baliamas. 
They consist of Acklin, or Great Crooked 
Is., and Little Crooked Is. To the 
w estward of Great Crooked Is. is Castle Is. , 
upon which is a lighthouse, whose light 
is visible at a distance of about 18 m. 
Another lighthouse is situated on Bird’s 
Rock, W. of Little Crooked Is. The 
Spaniards took possession of them, but 
they were restored to England in 1788. 
'Flie pop. of 1300, mostly Negro, is engaged 
in cotton and banana production. 

Crookes, Sir William (1832-1019), 
phvsicfst and chemist; b. in London, 
eldest son of Joseph C., a tailor. lie was 
first a student at the Royal College of 
(’hem. under Hofmann; then made 
superintendent of the meteorological 
dept, of the Hade lift'd Obser\ atory, and 
gave lectures on eliem. at the Science 
College. F.R.S., 1863 ; ami vice-president 
of the Chemical Society, 1870. Obtained 
a prize ol 3000 francs and a gold medal 
from the Fr. Academic dcs Sciences. An 
authority on all sanitary questions. 
Made many original discoveries in 
ehem. and physics; viz. of the metal 
thallium (18G1), and ol the rare earth 
monium or victorinm. An expert in 
electricity; invented the radiometer and 
C/s tubes. In addition to various tech- 
nical works he wrote a standard treatise 
on Select Methods in Chemical Analysis 
(1871) and a small book on Diamonds 
(1909), a subject to which he had devoted 
some study during visits to S. Africa. 
Knighted in 1897, president of Brit. 
Association in 1898, O.M., 1910. Amongst 
the many contributions made by G. is 
his theory that all the elements have 
evolved from one primordial stuff, ‘pro- 
tyto/ His Researches on the Phenomena 
of SpirUwUism (1874) contained matter 
that he never retracted, though it formed 
subject of regret with many colleagues 
who placed less trust In the good faith of 


all humanity. See F. D’Albe, Life of Sir 
William Crookes , 1923. 

Crookhaven, fishing vIL In the co. of 
Cork, Fire, 30 m. distant from Skibbereen. 
Pop. 150. 

Crooks, Will (1852-1931), Eng. poli- 
tician. One of the earliest of the Labour 
leaders, he became mayor of Poplar in 
1 903. Entered the House of Commons 
the same year, and in 1916 was made a 
Privy Councillor. 

Crookston, chief city in the co. of Polk. 
Minnesota, U.S.A. ; situated on the Red 
Lake R., and some 150 m. distant from 
Winnipeg. Pop 7100. 

Crop, term used in speaking of certain 
dilatations of the alimentary canal of 
some animals. It is situated in an 
anterior position to the true stomach, and 
servos as a reservoir for food. In birds 
it is often called the craw , and Js notice- 
able especially in predaceous and grant - 
vorous species; in the C. of the pigeon are 
two small accessory sacs. Insects also 
have these dilatations immediately pre- 
ceding the proventriculus. In some, 
r.fj. beos, the food can be disgorged from 
the C. for the benefit of the young. 

Cropredy and Cropredy Bridge, par. in 
Oxfordshire, England, 4 m. distant from 
Banbury. C. Bridge is memorable for 
the victory gained by Charles I. over 
Waller, 1644. Pop. 400. 

Crops. This general term for the agcic. 
produce of the soil, the return of the 
farmer’s labour, has been classified in 
many ways* Thus we speak of white 
C., that is of those plants such as wheat 
or barley and other grain which turn white 
as they ripen; of green C., those which 
are harvested green, such as clover, 
grasses, including also roots, potatoes, 
etc.; so too we have black C., especially 
used of beans and peas. A more con- 
venient and more useful classification is 
now usually adopted, that of cereal, 
leguminous. and root C. The 'cereals 
include wheat, barley, oats, T * o, maize; 
the leguminous clover, boons, t*ms, vetch, 
sainfoin, lucerne; the root* turnips, 
swedes, and mangels, and often also 
cabbage, kail, carrots, and potatoes. 
Further, there are special C, of importance 
to the world production of the soil, such 
as rice and its congeners, and the indus- 
trial cotton crop. Fanners in very early 
times knew that the planting of the same 
crop in the same ground, year in year out, 
exhausted the soil; thus it is that in 
primitive times we find the ‘extensive' 
system prevailing in which, after a piece of 
land was exhausted, the farmer moved on 
and exhausted another. Sometimes wo 
find primitive peoples moving as a com- 
munity as the soil was exhausted — nomad 
agric. communities like the early Teutonic 
peoples mentioned by Tacitus and Craaar. 
Virgil’s Georgies exhibits a knowledge of 
rotation i/ G., for he bids tho farmer 
either lay L . ground fallow every 'alter- 
nate year, or let the rotation of spelt or 
pulse vetch, or lupine prevent the 
exhaustion of the soil; and he combines 
copious manuring with rotation. The 
more full development of crop rotation 
took place in England when the eld 
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common-field system of farming by small 
tenants still prevented any but the large 
landowner from making use of the 
scientific rotation of which Lord Towns- 
hend was the pioneer. By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century rotation was 
nearly everywhere in force, and numerous 
systems, differing according to the nature 
of the soil, climate, altitude, and general 
situation, etc., were to be found. In 
countries such as Italy a very wide 
selection of following C. is made use of, 
and there a six or even eight years’ system 
is found. In modem Brit, farming roots 
or leguminous C. alternate with the 
cereals. It must be remembered that 
cereals arc exhaustive, for not only <lo 


fact by farmers in times long past ( see 
Pliny, Natural History , viii.); its reason 
was not known till tho experiments of 
Hcllriegel and Wilfarth in Germany in 
1888. Experiment had shown that a 
piece of land laid down for a long time In 
pasture and then sown for fifteen years 
with lupines contained thrice as much 
nitrogen as it contained before, which 
could only have com© from the air. Tho 
test was made with leguminous plants in 
Rterilised soil side by side with oats and 
barley. They were both obliged to be 
fed with nitrogenous manures. With a 
mixture of non-stcrilised soil, tho legu- 
minous plants developed nodules at the 
roots and nourished without manure; 
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they not accumulate the nitrogenous and 
mineral constituents of tho soil, but they 
are not used on the farm, and all they have 
taken from the soil Is sold off, while roots 
and clover, as feeding stuffs for stock, 
return these constituents as manures. 
The famous ‘Norfolk’ four -course system, 
roots, barley, clover, wheat, is typical of 
the rotation system. Tho root crop is 
also useful for allowing cleaning of the 
ground by hoeing between the rows. As 
to the exhaustion of the constituents of 
the soil, cereals take up more phosphoric 
acid than other C. except clover; and 
this therefore Is lost to the soil, while it is 
retained by the roots consumed by the 
stock; potash is less taken up by cereals 
than by other C. and little therefore is 
wasted. These are tho main losses of 
minerals by the growth of C., and must be 
replaced by mineral manures. The root 
C. take up far 'more nitrogen than the 
cereals, but not nearly so much as the 
leguminous C., which are the great con- 
sumers of nitrogenous material. It is 
this fact that makes a crop like red clover 
such a splendid preliminary for a cereal 
crop. This has been known as a practical 


these nodules are found in all leguminous 
plants growing in natural, non -sterilised 
soils, and are caused by micro-organisms. 
Bacteria radicicola , which absorb nitrogen 
from the air through the nodule, break 
down, and in turn tiro absorbed by the 
plaut. Cultivations of these bacteria are 
made and sprayed on the plants, and have 
an important effect in increasing ngric. C. 
Bee also Agriculture,, Crops ; Rota- 
tion of Crops. Bee L. Bailey (ed.). 
Cyclopaedia of Farm Crops , 1922: H. G. 
Sanders, An Outline of British Crop 
Husbandry , 1939; W. Fream, Elements of 
Auruwlture,, 1941 ; aud H. I. Moore, Crops 
and Cropping , 1946. 

Croquet. Antiquarians have traced the 
descent of this game from Pell Mell or 
Pall Mall, Fr. paille-maille , which was 
fashionable at the end of the seventeenth 
century In London, and was played with 
hoops, a ball, and mallet, the object being 
to run a ball through tho hoops and strike 
a peg in the fewest strokes. The game, 
much os it is played to-day, seems to have 
been first played in Ireland in 1852, and 
it became popular before 1860. As then 
played, there were ten hoops with a double 
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hoop or oag© in the centre. In 1868 the 
All England C. Club was formed, and 
championship games were played at 
Wimbledon. For some years C. was 
played everywhere where a lawn was 
available, but it was a family or garden 
party game. Lawn tennis practically 
killed it, and a revival in a new form did 
not take place for some twenty years. In 
1807 was formed the O. Association, the 
ruling body, with the centre of the game 
at Roehampton. The new C. is very 
scientific, and the utmost skill and care 
are exercised in the laying of lawns, in the 
selection of mallets, and the making of tho 
balls. 

Tho ground is a level grass lawn 35 yds. 
long by 28 yds. wide ; 7 yds. from the 
centre of each base or shorter line are 
two pegs; there are six hoops of iron rods, 
£ to } in. in diameter, 12 in. from the 
ground when fixed, 31 in. wide (for cham- 
pionship play, 1010, but 4-in. hoops are 
used). The hoops are placed thus (the 
unit of measurement from lino 1, etc.): 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 4 are placed at tho angles 
level with the pegs and 7 yds. distant from 
them and from tho base and side lines; 
Nos. 5 and 6 mv A ,T v*ed in tho centre be- 
tween tho pegs, 7 yds. trom each peg and 
from each other. Tho order of playing 
hoops is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, hit turning peg, 
then 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and winning peg. 
No. 5 is tho ‘rover’ hoop. There are four 
balls, 3j) in. diameter, and 15 oz. to 16 oz. 
in weight. Composition balls are now 
used for match play, hat tho older box- 
wood type are still common. Two, play- 
ing two balls each, or four, playing one 
ball each, are the number of players, blue 
and black against red and ytdlow, the 
order of play being blue, red, black, yellow. 
Each player has a metal clip, coloured as 
Ills ball, which must be placed on the hoop 
or peg next to be passed through or 
struck. Tho mallets must have wooden 
heads with straight faces exactly alike, 
the head usually weighing about 3$ lb. 
The points of tho game are scored by each 
ball passing tho hoops and striking the 
pegs in order, and the winning player (or 
two players In partnership) is he who 
makes ail possible points with both balls. 
The ground is marked with a white chalk 
band round base and side lines and a spot 
3 ft. from the lines is placed at each angle. 
The start of each player Is made from any 
point betweeu the centre of tho base line 
and the left corner and 3 ft. from the base 
lino, which is bohind tho tuning or lost 
peg. Two terms used in tho game need 
to be explained : roquet is to strike another 
ball with one’s own; croquet is, after 
making a roquet, to take up the striking 
ball, place it against tho ball struck whcrc- 
ever it may have rolled, and then play so 
that both the balls In contact are moved. 
If a player fails to make a point, i.e. to pass 
through a hoop or strike a peg (or both, 
in, of course, the proper order as stated 
above), or if he falls to roquet another 
ball, he loses his turn, and the next player 
in turn plays. If be succeeds in making 
a point, he has another stroke; if he 
roquets, bo then takes roquet, plays the 
stroke or has another stroke after the 


balls have been struck or croqueted. In 
the old game, the player could place bis 
foot on his own ball, but this has dis- 
appeared in the new game. Also oppon- 
ents’ balls could be driven out of play; 
now no ball must be croqueted across the 
boundary line; if it is the player does not 
play his seoond stroke and loses his turn. 
The ball out of bounds is replaced 3 ft. 
from the line where it crossed. 

With a true lawn and a knowledge of 
tactics the game can be as skilful in 
combination and in power of leaving 
balls for the next stroke or strokes as 
billiards. Special attention must be 
given to the various strokes made in 
making roquets. If the player wishes to 
take his second stroke at some distance he 
rushes tho object ball, that is, strikes it so 
hard that it travels a considerable dis- 
tance. A skilful player can, with his 
ball, cut the object ball so that it goes off 
at an angle; ho may by striking his ball 
at the top make a follow through as in 
billiards. Wiring an opponent, i.e. leav- 
ing his ball so close to a hoop or peg that 
he has no free stroke at an objeot ball, is 
another tost of skilled play. If, however, 
an opponent is wired so that no objeot 
ball is possibly available, ho may lift his 
ball and go back to the starting point or 
baulk. The best way of holding the 
mallet and standing has been much dis- 
cussed. A swing or pendulum stroke is 
from every point of view tho best, and it 
may be made either by standing facing 
across the ball and swinging tho mallet 
between the \,gs, or by standing with 
both feet in a lino parallel with the ball 
and swinging the mallet with the right 
hand lower down and the left at the top; 
but tbo methods of grip are as various 
as those of golf. There is an elaborate 
system of handicapping for tournaments. 
In tho U.8.A. tho older form of C. has 
survived, but a special form, known as 
roque, extremely scientific, answers more 
to the scientific modern Eu**. C. It is 
played not on grass, but on an i ft if) dally 
prepared ground which is 60 ft jy 30 ft., 
with four corners cut off 6 ft. in length, 
thus making a hexagonal court. There 
arc ten hoops and two pegs which stand 
12 in. and 18 in. out of tue ground re- 
spectively. The most marked difference 
in the game is tho rubber-faced board 
surrounding the ground against which a 
player may strike his ball and cause it to 
rebound into play, as off a billiard cushion; 
this strukc is called a carom. See the 
C. Association's Imws of Croquet , and 
periodical Croquet Gazette, x’here are 
many good books on tho hist, and 
scientific methods of play by T. Mayne 
Reid (1863), J. D. Heath (1874, 1904), 
and II. C. Needham (1900 ■. See also C. D. 
Locock, Modern Croquet Tactics (1920). 

Crore (Hindu karor), Anglo-Indian word 
for 10.0ti0.OAO or 100 lakhs (usually) of 
rupees. It • also spelt kraur, oourou, 
carror. etc., and represented by Rs. 

10.000. 000 (or in oifloial papers Rs* 

1.000. 000, one million tens-of -rupees). 
Tho value of a C. of rupees, now that 
the rupoe is worth Is. 6 d., is about 
£750,000. 
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Crosby (married name. Van Alstyne), 
Frances Jane (1820-1915), Amer. hymn* 
writer: b. at Southeast, Putnam co., 
New York; daughter of John Crosby. 
Blinded in infancy; in 1835 entered New 
York Institution for the Blind; there 
graduated (1844) and taught (1847-68). 
Married, 1868, Alex Van Alatyiio, blind 
musio teacher (d. 1902). Wrote hymns 
whose world-wide popularity is largely 
due to fortunate settings. "Safe in the 
arms of Jesus* is best known; ‘O hear 
my cry* — with its refrain ‘Come, Great 
Deliverer* — Is peculiarly haunting. 

Crosby, Howard (1826-91), Amer. 
preacher, b. in New York; graduated at 
the univ. of New York city; was prof, 
of Gk. there in 1851, and at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1 859. 
He was chancellor of the univ. of the city 
of New York, 1870-81, and in 1873 
moderator of the Presbyterian church. 
He took -a prominent part In politics and 
social reform. His son, Ernest Howard 
Crosby (1856-1907), a social reformer, was 
b . in New York city and graduated at its 
univ., 1878. He was president of the 
fckxsial Reform Club of New York city and 
the New York Anti-Imperialist League. 
He pub. many works in the manner of 
Walt Whitman. 

Crosby, two seaside pars., Great C. and 
Little C. t of Southport, a rising scovSide 
resort in the co. of Lancaster, England. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Crosier, or Crozier, originally * hearer of 
the orose,* but in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries both * crose ’ and ‘cross* 
began to be confounded aB ‘croese’ (see 
Murray's English Dictionary). The C. 
was originally the bearer of the episcopal 
crook (croeiarius) ; finally the crook itself 
was called C. It is now the pastoral, 
crook -headed staff, one of the insignia of 
the bishop, carried before both bishops and 
hrchbishops. Probably derived from the 
liiuus of Rom. augurs. See O. Taylor, 
Archteologica, 62, * On the Use of the Terms 
Crosier, Pastoral Staff, and Cross.’ 

Cross, Mary Ann, or Marian, see Eliot, 
George. 

Cross, Sir Richard Assheton, flret 
Viscount (1823-1914), Eng. politician, b. 
near Preston, and in 1868 defeated 
Gladstone In S.W. Lanarkshire by 313 
votes. Although of comparatively un- 
tried ability he was appointed by Disraeli 
in 1874 to the poet of home secretary with 
a seat in the Cabinet. He was responsible 
for the following enactments ; The Artisans 
Dwellings Act, 1875; the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1878; the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, and the Housing of 


the Working Classes Bill. 1885. 

Cross, riv. which rises in the Cameroons 
in W. Africa. This rlv. is navigable for 
three-quarters of its course and enters the 
bight of Biafra. 

Cross (Lat. crux). Intersection of two 
pieces of wood at right angles. In anct. 
times the C. was a very common means of 
punishment. As such it seems to have 
been Phoenician in Its origin, though it was 
used by Indians, Persians, Medes, Gks., 
and Homs. The original form of cruci- 
fixion wan by fastening or impaling the 


victim on a stake, the crux simplex. 
But the various forms of the crux cnmpacta 
are better known. The crux commissa, 
known also as the Tau (from the Gk. 
capital T) and C. of f^t. Anthony (the name 
by which the Lat. C. whs distinguished In 
the Middle Ages), consists of the upright 
with the C. -piece at the top. In the crux 
immissa, or Lat. C., part of the upright 
extends above the C.-piece. This is the 
form best known in the W., and the Gk. 
C., where the four arms are of equal 
length, may be considered a variant of it. 
The Celtic C. is then Lat. C. with a circle 
round the head. The crux descussata, sal- 
tire, or St. Andrew’s C., so called because 
tradition relates that St. Andrew suf- 
fered martyrdom on a C. of this shape, 
is formed of two beams crossing each 
other obliquely. From these four varie- 
ties countless smaller typos of C. have 
been evolved by Christian symbolism. 
Though so far wo have only spoken of 
the C. as an instrument of death and 
disgrace, yet even before the time of 
Christ it was also in use as a religious 
emblem. By the anct. Egyptians the 
crux ans at a was regarded as the symbol 
of life, and in Gaul it was a symbol 
of the sun. Tho Sp. conquerors of S. 
America were greatly astonished to find 
the symbol of the O. venerated in that 
country, whore it was the sign of the god 
of rains. In the reign of Constantine, 
the sign of tho C. in tho form known aw 
tho labarum or xp, became the official 
standard of the empire. In 325 tradition 
tells us that St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, made a journey to Jeru- 
salem to seek the true C. Her investi- 
gations resulted if* the discovery of three 
Cs., and by tho advioe of ^Macarius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, a sick woman was 
laid on them in turn, that the C. of Christ 
might be discovered. When laid on the 
third she regained her health, and the 
miracle was considered conclusive. Relics 
of the C. spread throughout the world, 
and the feast of the Invention or Finding 
of the C. is celebrated in the W. Church on 
May 3. The feast, of the Exaltation of 
the C., celebrated E. and W. on Sept. 14, 
commemorates its recovery by Horaolius 
<a.t>. 628) after capture by the Persians. 
The high veneration which was paid to 
relics of the C. during tho early ages led 
to tho great iconoclastic controversy. 
The iconoclasts wished to do away with 
such veneration, but the Church decreed 
that latrcia (adoration) might indeed be 
paid to tho -wood of the C., though the 
worship is referred back to the person 
of tho Crucified. In tjho medieval Eng. 
Church and the Rom* Catholic Church 
the worship of the C. takes place on Good 
Friday. During PassiOn-tlde all Hie Cs. 
in the church have been veiled in violet, 
and on Good Friday the veils of the altar 
C. are removed at the singing of the 
anthem, ’Behold the wood of the cross 
on which hung the Saviour of the world.' 
It is then solemnly laid on the altar steps 
and kissed with great reverence by the 
sacred ministers. Another smaller C, is 
similarly venerated by the people. The 
early and deep hold which the veneration 
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of the C. took on the Eng. mind is shown C. railway station in London being a 
by Cynewulf’s wonderful poem, The modern copy. Town or market Ca. were 
Dream of the Rood. The sign of the C. generally erected in the market-places of 
was made in the early Church with the tns. and vils. as pulpits whence sermons 
thumb on forehead or mouth. In the E. and addresses might be given. There 
Church it is made with the first two fingers are some excellent examples of these 
and the thumb, from forehead to breast, structures in England, in which country 
then to the right shoulder and then to they were best developed. That of 
the left. The general W. use is from Cheddar in Somersetshire consists of an 
left to right with open hand, though open vaulted structure with plenty of 
Lutherans use only the thumb. The space where shelter may be taken from 
placing of a C. or crucifix over the altars the rain. In the centre rises the base of 
of churches is common to Rom. Catholics, the C. which surmounts the whole. 
Anglicans, and Lutherans alike; but many The famous Paul's C. was erected by 
extreme Protestants refuse the use of the Henry III. in 1259. The many important 
sacred sign as a mere superstition of sermons preached from it have made it 
human invention. Processional Cs. are an integral part of Brit, hist., but its 
those used to head codes, processions, exact form is unknown. It was demol- 
whlle pectoral Cs. are worn on the breast ished in 1643 as an offence to the Puritans, 
by bishops. In the case of metropolitans. The present C., surmounted by a picture 
an archie pi sr opal C. takes tho place of the of St. Paul, was erected in 1911 os a 
bishop’s crosier. memorial, and is also provided with a 
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The various kinds of C*. in upright pulpit for giving addresses. The Soot- 
Brchitecturo must now be considered, for tish tn. Cs. early lost their religious 
in the groat art of Christian arc hi tec- character, and were used for the announoe- 
fcnre, and throughout tho whole range of ment of royal and civic proclamations., 
medieval decorative ait, the C. sign has Sec G. do Mortillet, Signe de la croix 
been a most powerful influence, and Cs. avant le Christianisme , 1866; J. Stuart, 
exhibiting an infinite variety of form Sculptured Stones of Scotland , 1867; E. 
and proportion surmounted the loftiest Bunsen. J)as Symbol dcs K reuses bei alien 
architectural members of cathedrals and National, 1878; G. F. Browne, The 
churches. The sanctuary Cs., usually Ancient Ciojs Shafts at Nn uistle and 
covered with exquisite sculptural design, Ruthwell , 1916; W. G. iLnlingwood, 

marked tho verge of a sanctuary. These Northumbrian Crosses of pre-N ' rrnan Age, 
and the boundary or monumental C. consist 1927; and It. GuGnon, Symbolisms de la 
of an upright pillar or obelisk set in a croix, 1931. 

heavy socket level with the ground. Some- Crossbill, bird of the genus Loria, 
times they marked boundaries, but it is native of Europe, Asia, and N. America, 
generally believed that most of them were chiefly in pmo forests. The C. gains its 
erected to mark tho grave of some king, name* from its curious bill, in which the 
bishop, or important hero. Tho oldest of upper mandible crosses over the lower 
these Cs, are connected with Scandinavian one at the point. This enables them 
buildings and, from tho fact of their easily to tear and break tho scales of the 
bearing inscriptions in runes, are known as pine cones on which they chiefly feed. 
runic Cs. The Ruthwell C. is a good The common red C. CL. nurrirostra) is 
example of this kind. It is said that tho the best known, and occurs sometimes 
is, of Iona once contained 3<i0 monumental in Scotland. The plumage of the female 
Cs., but only one, that of Martin, is is orange-green or grey-green. It only 
now standing. The famous Eleanor or occurs in Britain as a migrant. 

Norman (.&. ore well known. They were Cross-bow, or Arbalest, weapon used 
erected in 1290 by Edward I. on his way chiefly during the twelfth and thirteenth 
to Westminster with tho body of his wife centuries, after which it gave place in 
Eleanor. At each place where the body England U be loss cumbersome long-bow. 
rested for a night a memorial C. was It consisted a bow, made of wood, iron, 
erected. Ten or more, of which those at or steel, attached to a wooden stoek, 
Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham similar in shape to tho butt of a musket, 
are restored originals, were erected The bowstring was pulled bade by a levee 
between 1291 and 1294. That at Charing which in the smaller instruments was 
was destroyed In tho seventeenth century, worked by hand or foot, and held In 
the present C. to the courtyard of Charing position by a notch. The bolt or * Quarrel/ 
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consisting of a short stout winged shaft 
with metal point, was laid in a groove at 
the top, and the string was released by a 
trigger. The larger Cs. may almost be 
considered as engines of war, so cumber- 
some were they. See Sir R. Paync- 
Gallwey, The Crossbow , 1903. 

Cross-Country Running had its origin 
in school steeplechases held at Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, and Eton. In 1867 a C.-C. 
race was inaugurated by the Thames 
Rowing Club. Various clubs for C.-C. 
R. then came into being, and in 1876 
the first national championship was held 
at Epping Forest. All the competitors 
lost their way. In 1929 the national 
championship was won by the Birchfield 
Harriers for the sixteenth time since 1877. 
An international championship was 
formed in 1902, and England were the 
first winners, Alfred bhrubb being the 
Eng. champion. The C.-C. race w T as 
omitted from the Olympic games for 
1928 as an unsuitable event for a summer 
programme. W. M. Cotterell (England) 
and Nurmi (Finland) are among tho best 
C.-C. runners of recent years. 

Crossen, see Krossen. 

Cross-Examination, see Evidence. 

Crosshead. Tho C. in an engine is the 
block which, fixed at the end of the 
piston-rod, w T orks between parallel guides, 
and so takes up the sideward thrust due 
to the obliquity of the connecting-rod, 
thus enabling the piston-rod to work in a 
straight line. It is generally made of cast 
Iron, but is also of wrought iron or cast 
steel, and the slide bars between which it 
works are of wrought iron or steel with 
bearing surfaces of brass. 

Crossley, Ada (1874-1929), famous 
Australian contralto; b. March 3, 1874, 
at Tarraville, Gippsland, Victoria; daugh- 
ter of Edwards WaHIs Crossley; mother 
related to poet Cowper. Educated at 
Port Albert, Gippsland; taught music by 
Alberto Zelman and Fanny Simon sen. 
In London, after four months under Sir 
Charles Santley, sang first at Queen’s 
HaU, May 18, 1895. Married, 1905, 
Francis F. Muecko. 

Crossley, Sir Francis (1817-72), 6. at 
Halifax, Yorkshire, and became a cele- 
brated Eng. manufacturer in tho carpet 
trade. He accumulated an enormous 
fortune, which he dispensed very liberally 
on the Congregational Church and on 
various charities in connection with his 
own native city. His business success was 
obtained by the introduction of steam 
instead of manual labour and to the 
system of patenting new inventions. He 
was created a baronet 1863. 

Crossmolina. tn. and par. in the mari- 
time co. of Mayo, Eire, and situated in 
the barony of Tirawloy. Pop. 4500. 

Cross, Southern, see Southern Cross. 

Crossword Puzzles, offshoot or variant 
of the acrostic. The crossword puzzle 
consists of a diagram made up of num- 
bered and blocked-in spaces, the numbered 
spaces ultimately to fontain letters and 
the blocked-in spaces to show the 
beginning or termination of a word. 
When the letters ore all filled in they help 
to form words arranged horizontally and 


vertically. Clues to the words are given 
with the diagram, and may be either 
straightforward or deliberately ambigu- 
ous. The most usual diagram consists 
of a square of fifteen spaces each way, 
the blanks forming a symmetrical pattern, 
but oblongs and pictorial shapes are 
often used, and in some cases a thickened 
lino takes the place of the blocked-in 
space. Crosswords of a childish sort were 
not unknown to the nursery magazines 
of the last century, but the vogue did 
not start until tho early 1920’s, when a 
New York publisher took hold of what at 
that time was a little noticed feature of 
a Sunday newspaper and brought out the 
first crossword puzzle book. Its success 
was remarkable. Crosswords began to 
appear in newspapers and magazines, and 
the Amer. public was captured. In 
England it then met with a general 
and enthusiastic welcome, and soon 
became almost ns familiar in a paper as 
the title-page. Tho crossword puzzle has 
lasted a remarkably long time in England, 
practically all newspapers and many 
magazines supplying crosswords for their 
readers; the daily Times succumbed to 
them In 1930, after holding out for seven 
years. Tho majority of crosswords have 
simple solutions, but those in The Times, 
Sunday Times , Observer , New Statesman 
and Nation, Spectator, etc., give scope 
for research. Various periodicals have 
organised crossword competitions, usually 
with alternative solutions for many words, 
only chance directing the right choice of 
solutions. Tho jeu de mots croists 
attained a certain popularity In France, 
and the Morning JPost pub. sev. C. P. 
in Fr. for Eng. readers. The Times has 
Lssued sev. in Lat. C. P. have also been 
used with success for commercial adver- 
tising purposes. 

Crotalus, gonuB of ophidian rentiles or 
pit-vipers, a sub-family of viperidae. 
There are about eleven species, character- 
ised by the presence of a rattle and the 
covering of small scales on the top of the 
head. All are to be found in America, 
and are known as rattle-snakes. C. 
horridus , a native of the U.S.A., is the 
common rattle-snake ( q.v .). Two other 
familiar species are C. terrificus and C. 
durissus. 

Crotch, William (1775-1847), musical 
composer, b. at Norwich. At the age of 
four he played the organ in London. In 
178G at the age of eleven he became 
assistant organist to Randall at Trinity 
and Kings Colleges, Cambridge. Three 
years later he wrote 6n oratorio The 
Captivity of Judah. After some time as a 
theology student at Oxford, he finally in 
1790 turned again to xnuslo, and was 
appointed organist in Christ Church 
Cathedral. He took his Mus.D. in 1799, 
and in 1822 became first principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. He 
wrote for the organ, piano, and voice, 
and was the author of a work Elements of 
Musical Composition and Thorough Bass. 

Croton, large tropical genus of Euphorl- 
bacece. contains many species with 
Important medical properties. C. cos- 
cariUa is a native of Santa Domingo 
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and Florida, and yields the cascarilla bark. 
C. Tiglium, an inhab. of the Moluccas and 
Ceylon, is one of the most active and 
drastic of purgatives, woods, leaves, and 
fruit all containing the property. The 
seeds wore formerly called grains Qf Tilly 
or Molucca grains, and the oil expressed 
from them is the powerful G. oil. Tlio oil 
consists of a mixture of fatty acids 
and their glycerides, notably acetic, 
butyric, valeric, and methyl crotonic 
acids ; the purging quality of tjie oil seems 
tlue to crotolinic acid. A single drop 
administered internally acts as a drastic 
purgative; its action is too powerful for 
ordinary use, but it is employed with good 
effect in the case of unconscious or insane 
patients. O. lacciferum furnishes a very 
fine lac and a brilliant varnish, C. sangul • 
fluum yields a deep red resinous substance 
resembling dragon's blood (g.v.); C. 
balsamiferum is aromatic and the liqueur 
called eau de Mantes is distilled from It. 

Croton, riv. of Now York, TJ.S.A., and 
a. trib. of the K. Hudson, into which it 
Hows when about 35 m. distant from the 
city of New York. It helps to supply 
that city with w^ter. 

Crotona, ox Croton, Ok- colony founded 
from Achiea (710 b.c.) in Calabria, 

Italy. It is the modern Cotrone on E. 
coast in tho prov. of and 30 m. from tho 
tho city of Catanzaro. By 510 b.c. it 
was strong enough to destroy its neigh- 
bour, Sybaris. It was famous in antiquity 
for the school of Pythagoras, a school of 
medicine, and as the bp. of Miio, the 
athloto. Later it lost its independence, 
and became part of the Horn. Empire. 
The present Cotrone has walls, a citadel, 
a cathedral, and a castle, and Is about 
6 m. from Cape Colonne. Liquorice root 
is grown. Pop. (com.) 11,600. See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

Crotoph&ga, sub-family of the family 
CuculidiD (cuckoos), peculiar to the Now 
World, including soy. species. The chief 
member is the Aid, Black Parrot, or 
Savannah -bird, which extends from the 
S. States of N. America throughout most 
of S. America. Its plumage is glossy 
black, and Its strange shape has also 
gained it the name of the Black Witch. 

Crouoh, riv. of Essex, England, flowing 
into the N orth Sea at Foulness. Burnham - 
ou-C. is a favourite yachting centre. 
Length. 21 m. 

Croup, spasmodic affection of the larynx 
in children, usually accompanied by the 
formation of a false membrane. Tho 
application of tho term is now very 
uncertain, as many conditions formerly 
called C. have been identified with other 
diseases. Tho safest plan is to suspect 
diphtheria wherever tne exudation of a 
false membrane is apparent. It is possible 
that bacilli, other tlmn the diphtheria 
bacilli, may give rise to membranous 
growths, but all such cases must be 
regarded as doubtful, and recourse 
should bo had to diphtheria antitoxin. 
A croupous condition may be due to 
catarrh of the larynx, when the treatment 
should aim at reducing the inflammation 
and removing any obstructive matter 


causing difficulty in breathing. Laryngis- 
mus stridulus is a spasmodic affection of 
tho larynx, threatening asphyxiation. 
The attacks are sudden in their onset and 
cease just as suddenly. The throat should 
bo examined for adenoids, as they 
probably constitute the cause. 

Crow, bird of the genus Corvus , of 
the family Corvidm. Tho family is 
distributed over almost the whole of the 
globe, though there are very few speoies in 
the E. part of A\istralla or in S. America. 
They include Cs., magpies, jays, and 
choughs, and may be subdivided into a 
large number of species. The colour of 
tho true C. is black, generally a glossy 
black, often tinged with white at the 
edges of tho feathers. But more distant 
members of tho family are brownish: the 
jackdaw has grey at the back of the 
neck, and the hooded C. ( C . splendens) is 
grey on the back and under parts. The 
choughs also vary from the common 
black in their red feet and red or yellow 
bills. Tho Cor video have strong and 
generally straight bills, with no notch in 
tho upper mandible. The wings are long 
and pointed, except in the jays ana 
magpies, where they are shorter. The 
tail is long and graduated, usually with 
twelve rctrices, of which tho two middle 
ones arc longer thau the others. The C. 
is regarded by many naturalists as the 
highest family of birds. The intelligence 
of all of them is great in the extreme, and 
innumerable stories are told of their 
craft and cunning. Many of them vary 
their own disagreeable notes by imitating 
those of other birds. Among these the 
Amcr. blue jays are tho most noted. They 
may also be taught to imitate the human 
voice. Cs. are omnivorous, eating animal, 
flsli, and vegetable foods indifferently. 
They show themselves very adaptable to 
circumstances, and devour almost any- 
thing edible. 

Crowberry, or Empetrum m\trum , speoies 
and genus of Empetraceio which grows 
chiefly in the N. temperate /. mo and In 
tho Andino Mis. Tho plant is an ever- 
green shrub with small crowded leaves, 
and the truit is a black edible berry of a 
juicy nature, sometimes used in making 
wines. The fruit owes its name to its 
reputation for attracting crows, and in 
rookeries it is often used for decorative 
purposes. 

Crowd, musical instrument, see Crwth. 

Crowe, Sir Eyre Alexander (1864-1925), 
civil servant, in the Brit. Foreign Office, 
was b. at Leipzig; third son of Sir Joseph 
Archer C., consul-general there. His 
mother was a Ger., Frftuleln Asta von 
Barby, of Gotha. Educated at Dilssel- 
dorf, Berlin, London, and Paris. Entered 
Foreign Office in 1885. in 1907 Brit, 
delegate at second Hague Conference. 
In 1911 awarded the K.C.M.G. for success 
in arbitral- n, at The Hogue, over recap- 
ture of au ndian agitator on Fr. soil. 
Assistant undersecretary for foreign 
affairs, 1912. Before the First World 
War he made a memorandum on foreign 
relations, which was useful when the war 
broke out. Attended Paris Peace Con- 
ference os minister plenipotentiary, and 
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from 1920 to 1925 was mad© permanent 
under-secretary. 

Crowfoot, Bet Ranunculus. 

Crow Indians, also called Sioux, or 
Daootahs, tribe of N. Amer. Indians 
inhabiting the Daootah tor. ; more 
civilised than the other tribes. 

Crowland, or Croyland, par. and tn. 
of England, situated in Lincolnshire on 
the R. Welland, 8£ m. N. of Peterborough. 
There are the ruins of an anct. abbey, 
which was built by Eiholbald in 716, and 
which has had a remarkable hist. The 
Danes destroyed it in 870, and in 948 it 
was rebuilt, after which it was twice 
burned and twice rebuilt. There is also 
an anct. bridge, built in the fourteenth 
century, upon which is a statue supposed 
to represent Alfred, or possibly Ethel bald. 
Ingulphns was abbot of C. from 107G until 
1109. Pop. 2700. 


stamped on tko back of the coin, and 
seated on his horse bearing the royal 
shield of arms. Queen Elizabeth ap- 
peared crowned in the later coins. The C. 
of Charles IT.’b reign was covered with 
four shields typifying England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and France. At the present time 
the C. is worth five shillings in England. 
The C. of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
is very small in value and represents the 
sum of a little over one shilling. 

Crown (Lat. corona) , known from very 
anct. times as a headdress for kings, 
priests, or warriors. Cs. were used by 
the Egyptian kings, often very elaborate 
in style, but extremely simple at the time 
of the Ptolemies. In classical times the 
C. was usually a circular ornament of 
metal, in the form of a chaplet of leaves 
or flowers, worn on solemn and festive 
occasions. Among the Oks. it was au 
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Crowlo, par. and- tn. of Lincolnshire, 
England, situated in the Isle of Axholine, 
and extending into the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is 5 m. E.S.E. of Thorne 
by rail. Pop. 30 IU. 

Crowley, Crole, or Croleus, Robert 
(c. 1518-88), archdeacon of Hereford in 
1559, and four years inter prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. Equally celebrated in the 
printing trade. Ho gave to us tho flist 
metrical version of the psalter iu print 
and also brought out an admirable 
typographical ed. of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman iu 1550. 

Crowley, cap. of Acadia par., Louisiana, 
U.S.A. Centro of a rice-growing country. 
Pop. 9500. 

Crown, name of various ooins which 
represent different values in different 
countries. The origin of the word C. is 
to be found in the Fr. word oouronve, the 
name of a gold coin issued by Philip of 
Valois in the early fourteenth century. 
Towards the otoee of the same century 
another Fr. king, Charles VI., issued a 
coin called the (ru de la couronne. The C. 
did not appear in England until the reign 
of Henry VIII., and t fchen it was a coin 
consisting of a mixture of gold and silver, 
the value of which represented five 
shillings. It was in the reign of Edward 
VI. that the image of the king appeared 


emblem of office (as in tho case of the 
archons), or frequently a reward for 
victors in tho Hellenic games (Olympic, 
Isthmian, etc;.). As a reward for ex- 
ceptional services to tho state it was a 
much-prized honour among tho Roms. 
Among the various kinds wore tho 'corona 
ohsidionalis* of gross or wild flowers, 
given to the general who rescued a besieged 
army; 'corona civiea ’ of oak -leaves and 
acorns, given to the soldier who saved a 
fellow citizen’s life in battle; ‘corona 
na vails,' a gold circlet ornamented with 
beaks of ships for tho winner of a naval 
victory: ‘corona murniis,’ similarly 

adorned with battlements, for the first 
who scaled the walls of a. besieged city; 
‘corona vaUaris,* with palisades, for the 
llrst to break into tho enemy's camp; 
‘corona i riumphalis/ awarded to the 
general who was granted a triumph. 
Among tho emblematic*] Cs. were the 
‘corona sacerdotalis,’ fyorn by those 
engaged in sacrifice; 'Corona f unebris ’ 
or ‘rtcpulchralis ’ for th© dead; 'corona 
convivial! 8’ of banqueters; 'corona 
nuptialis’ or bridal 0, In Germany. 
Norway, and medieval England tho bridni 
wreath or C. was often of metal. As 
used in modern times for an emblem of 
sovereignty the C. was borrowed from the 
diadem (fillet of silk or wool) of oriental 
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origin. A lexander the Great adopted tills 
from the Persian kings. Rom. emperors 
are represented with the diadem, laurel 
C., or radiating G. (symbolising the 
deification of the emperors). Thediadem 
of Constantine the Great was replaced in 
the sixth century under Justinian by the 
‘stemma,’ an elaborated golden illlet. 
Still more elaborate Cs. succeeded this in 
turn, until the present arched C. became 
t h© usual form . At the Norman Conquest 
a circle of pearls set in gold was the C. of 
Eng. kings. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries this was heightened by straw- 
berry leaves or trefoils. That of Henry 
IV. had strawberry leaves and fleurs- 
de-lis alternately, with sixteen small 
groups of pearls. Edward IY.’s was 
arched over with jewelled bands of gold 
closing under a mound ensigned by a 
cross patee, crosses pateo replacing the 
strawberry leaves, and roses or fleurs-de- 
lis the pearl clusters. The imperial C. 
used from Charlos II. ’s reign to that of 
William IV. has four crosses patee and 
four fleurs-de-lis alternately, while two 
complete pearl-studded arches rising from 
the crosses have P»« mound and cross at 
their intersection; George VI. wturs tills 
same C., known as Edward’s.' 

The Queen’s C. is the imperial C. made 
for Queen Victoria, 1838 . It contains 
many anct. jewels, notably the lovely 
spinel ruby of the Black Prince, the sap- 
phire from Edward the Confessor's ring, 
and the Stuart sapphire. (See Wickham 
Legg, English Coronation liecorris, 1901 .) 
The pope’s C. is a high uncleft mitre, 
with three circlets, decorated with rib- 
bons, and surmounted by the ball and 
cross. The C. of the former Austrian 
empire was cleft in the coutro, but re- 
sembles the mitre In appearance. This 
style was adopted by Maximilian II. 
in 1570 . A single arch surmounted by 
mound and cross rose from the cleft. The 
C. of Scotland, discovered in 1818 with 
other regalia in Edinburgh Castle, 
probably dates (with the exception of its 
arches) from the days of Robert Bruce. 
The iron C. of Lombardy, restored to the 
king of Italy, 1866 , was a gold circle with 
a thin fillet of iron inside, said to have 
been hammered from a nail of the true 
cross, alleged to date from the time of 
Pope Gregory tb© Great ( a . p . 090 - 604 -). 
The C. of the Ger. Empire had eight 
shichls, the larger bearing the cross, the 
smaller the imperial eagle. There wore 
four arches surmounted by mound and 
cross. Cs. are often seen in heraldic 
bearings or coats -of -arms. (See M. 
Holmes, Crowns of England , 1937 ; and 
M. Bowen, Crowns and Sniptres, 1937 .) 

In constitutional law and practice 
•the C.’ is a comprehensive symbolical 
expression denoting the members of the 
legal sovereignty in whom Is vested the 
supreme executive power. The executive 
government of the Brit. Empire is carried 
on in the name of tho 0., and all its 
publio acts are theoretically done by right 
of the royal prerogative. But all public 
aote of the C. are also done on the advice 
of the ministers of the C., with the result 
that the formerly personal prerogatives 


of the king have become the privileges of 
the executive, which by the conventions 
of our unwritten constitution are In their 
turn a reflection of tho privileges of the 
people. The C. as a term connoting the 
king and his ministers expresses the re- 
sponsibility of the latter for every publio 
act of tho former, and the expressions 
‘descent of the C.’ or 'succession of the 
C.' therefore moan the devolution of the 
paramount executive power from one 
monarch or titular head to his successor. 
The result of the constitutional limitations 
on the king’s theoretical sovereignty 
is that the prerogative of the C., which 
Blackstone defines as *a special pre- 
eminence wliich the king hath over and 
above all other persons, and out of the 
ordinary course of the common law in 
right of his royal dignity,’ has become 
gradually narrowed in its content. The 
term prerogative, as indicating the anct. 
customary powers of the O. springing 
from the early character of the kingship 
v as a tribal chieftaincy, and later the 
feudal overlordship, is in these days 
better regarded, in Prof. Dicey’s words, as 
‘nothing else than the residue of discre- 
tionary or arbitrary authority which at 
any given time is legally left in the hands 
of the Crown.’ It is a term which has 
caused much perplexity to the constitu- 
tional lawyer, but the various rights, 
privileges, and attributes composing the 
prerogative are clear. The common law 
prerogatives of the C. or tho privileges of 
the executive comprise various legal 
attributes of sovereignty, privileges result- 
ing from those attributes together with 
certain powers which may bo said either 
to be inherent in any sovereign entity, 
or which are merely the survivals of more 
anct. times. Tho attribute of perfection 
of judgment expressed in the maxim that 
*tho king can dp no wrong’ puts the C. 
above the law, but results in the practice 
that ministers are liable kr all royal 
acts, and that no admlnistrat i e act can 
bo done by the C. without tho oounter- 
eignature of some responsible minister. 
The maxim is subject, however, to the 
curious interpretation that when the 
king makes an illegal granu or wrongfully 
confers a franchise, ho has merely been 
‘deceived in liis grant,’ with the conse- 
quence that the grant can be upset as 
contrary to public justice. The C. has 
no dispensing power whore publio in- 
terests of vested rights are involved — a 
prohibition crystallised in the Bill of 
Rights, 1684 — nor can tho C. violate the 
common law. With such limitations as 
these it becomes clear that the maxim 
has lost its original force, and serves rather 
to demonstrate tho transfer of legal 
liability to ministers rather than the moral 
perfection of the king's Judgment. But 
the personal immunity of the sovereign 
from liabih finds expression in the fact 
that uo subject can sue the king In his own 
courts, but must proceed by way ol 

E etition or right presented through the 
omo secretary, and, referred by the latter 
to the attorney -general. An equally 
important attribute of the sovereign la 
his traditional perpetuity expressed in 
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the maxim that the king never dies. The 
C. t indeed, is a corporation (q.r.) sole with 
perpetual succession. The common law 
terminated all appointments held * during 
pleasure* on the demise of the C., but the 
statute of 1 Ed. VII., c. 5, by providing 
that such offices shall not be affected by 
a demise, brought the practice into 
accord with the maxim. Other pre- 
rogatives concerning the royal authority 
per ee ore that lapse of time cannot bar 
the right of the C. to sue or prosecute; 
the subordination of the right of the 
subject when it conflicts with that of the 
king; the immunity of the king from any 
statutory obligation unless bound by 
express language or by necessary impli- 
cation; and the privileges flowing from 
the theory that the king is never a minor. 

But there are numerous limitations on 
these prerogatives also, e.g. the right of 
the C. to claim real property as against 
the adverse possession of the subject is 
barred after fifty years; succession duty 
cannot bo claimed by the C. after twelve 
years from the date of the death giving 
rise to the succession, or where the Inland 
Revenue authorities have ‘slept on the 
C. rights’; and indictments for treason, 
other than cases of attempted assassina- 
tion of the king, cannot be preferred after 
three years from the committal of the 
crime. Again, royal minorities are always 
provided for by statute, and it is generally 
conceded that the king is bound, whether 
named expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation or not, by, inter alia, statutes for 
the preservation of public rights, statutes 
for the public good, or for the suppression 
of public wrougs. Other prerogative 
powers include the right to receive and 
send ambas. from and to foreign countries; 
the power to make treaties, leagues, and 
alliances with foreign nations; the power 
of Issuing letters of marque and reprisal 
where nob abrogated by treaty ; the power 
of declaring war and making peace; and 
the power of granting safe conducts to 
alien enemies. But there is considerable 
doubt whether the C. can cede land to a 
foreign state during time of peace, or 
interfere with the position of the subject 
without Parliament's sanction, and the 
House of Commons can stop supplies for 
the payment of a war declared by the O. 
The prerogative of the C. to assent to 
and dissent from Bills sent up for the 
royal assent Is now reduced to a shadowy 
veto which has never been exercised 
since the reign of Anne. As the fountain 
of justice the king can create common law 
courts for the empire beyond the seas and 
pardon offenders (set also Criminal Law). 
as parens patriee ho has the nominal 
custody of all infants and lunatics, as 
the arbiter of commerce can erect markets 
and coin money, and as the fountain 
of honour confer titles of nobility. 
The royal prerogative touching revenue 
matters confers on the C. the ownership 
of waifS, strays, treasure trove, wrecks, 
and the personal estate of intestates 
dying without next of kin, and enables 
the C. to levy customs, excise, stamp and 
death duties, and income tax. As the 
orthodox head of the Established Church, 


the C. appoints, on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, archbishops, 
bishops, and other dignitaries of the 
Church, and entertains appeals from eccles. 
courts through the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council. (For tho Councils 
of the Crown, see Cabinet.) See L. G. W. 
Legge, English Coronation Records , 1901 ; 
and G. J. Younghusband and C. Daven- 
port, The Croum jewels of England , 1919. 

Crown, in architecture, term applied 
either to C. tower or to the top portion 
of a cornice, or again to the spire formed 
by two converging buttresses as in St. 
Nicholas’ Abbey, Newcastle. 

Crown Agents for Colonies. These 
are home government officials whoso 
functions relate to the commercial interests 
of the crown colonies (q. t\). Their duties 
are of a 6emi -administrative character, 
and appertain to such matters as the 
regulation of ports and docks, and shipping 
contracts. There are at present (1949) 
two C. Af, assisted by a secretary and 
a large staff comprising consulting 
engineers, naval architects, analysts, 
assayers. and accountants. Among the 
colonies for which they act as agents aro 
Bahamas, Barbados, Brit. Guiana, Brit. 
Honduras, Ceylon, Gambia, Gibraltar, 
Gold Coast, liong Kong, Jamaica, Malay 
States, Malta, Newfoundland, N. Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Straits Settle- 
ment, Trinidad, Wei-hai-wei, and the 
Windward Is. They act as agents also 
for the W. Africa Frontier* Force, the 
King’s African Rifles, tho Uganda 
Railway, tho gov. of Zanzibar, and the 
Tan long Pagar Dock Board. C. A. are 
to be distinguished from tho agents- 
gencral of the self-governing colonies, 
whose duties are also of a commercial 
nature, In that these latter aro truly 
colonial representatives. The offices of 
the C. A. are at Whitehall Gardens, 
S.W.l. 

Crown Cases Reserved, Court for. 
Before the institution in 1907 of the 
court of criminal appeal the O. for C. C. R., 
consisting of the judges of tho high court, 
or five of them at least, of whom the lord 
chief Justice bad to be one, was tbe 
tribunal to which was reserved anv 
question of law that might have arisen iii 
a criminal trial, whether at the central 
criminal court (q.v.), tho assizes, or quarter 
sessions. Unliko the court of criminal 
appeal, which replaced the C. for C. C. R„ 
the latter court could not hear appeals on 
questions of fact, or mixed law and fact. 

Crown Colony, colony under the C. C. 
form of gov. The phra$e C. C. Gov. is 
used with various meanings. In the 
broadest, and perhaps the most correct, 
sense it is applied to alt the colonies in 
which the Crown retains the real control 
of the executive (e.g. to all the W. Indian 
colonies prior to recent changes). By 
both official and common ueago, however, 
it Is often narrowed so as to exclude 
colonies with elected assemblies though 
without a responsible executive. Some- 
times It is applied in a still narrower 
sense only to tnoso colonies which have 
no elected, as opposed to nominated, 
members at all in their legislatnM. 
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Some writers divide the prenus C. C. into 
two species, pure, where the whole legis- 
lature is nominated, and semi -representa- 
tive, where part of it is chosen by election. 
In any ease the official majority is the 
characteristic institution of C. C. Gov., 
and the eifeot of this official majority is 
that the legislative council is really an 
advisory body. The term C. C. was not in 
general use until the 1840's. It was the 
antithesis to the old colonial system of 
representative gov., and in its earliest 
use the term meant those conquered or 
ceded colonies in which the Crown re- 
tained, consciously, full authority by way 
of circumventing the principle laid down 
in Mansfield's historic judgment in 
Campbell v. Hall (1774). That judgment 
was to the effect that by the grant of 
representative institutions to any particu- 
lar colony the Crown, unless its powers 
were expressly reserved, for ever precluded 
itself from the exercise of further legisla- 
tive power over that colony, and from 
the power of amending its local legislation ; 
so that henceforward these powers could 
be exercised only by the colonial legisla- 
ture or by Act of the Imperial Parliament. 
It was to pr-vid: fjr the gov. of Sene- 
gambia and of Quebeo that the C. C. in its 
modem sense came into operation, the 
old representative system being im- 
practicable or unsuitable by reason of the 
fact that in the ono was an African pop. 
incapable of assimilating itself to that 
system, and In the other an alien Fr. 
pop. Lord Lugard stated that the C. C. 
form of gov., adopted in all Brit, depen- 
dencies in Africa, was evolved for the 
control of small is., or of small trading 
depots on the mainland coasts. Its chief 
features, he said, are a highly centralised 
secretariat, controlling all depts.; tho 
colonial secretary, and not tho governor, 
is often the real executive officer, and he 
acts for the governor when the latter is 
absent from tho seat of gov. or from the 
colony. Lord Lugard considered that the 
legislative council was necessarily largely 
absorbed in the Interests of the commercial 
community, and inevitably out of touch 
with the machinery of distant native 
administrations, and little competent to 
deal with legislation affecting them. The 
system, in his opinion, was at that time ill 
adapted for the gov. of large countries 
(see his Representative Forms of Govern- 
ment and Indirect Rule in British Africa , 
1920). Another instructive early instance 
of a O. O. is that of Trinidad which, when 
taken by Abercromby, was largely in- 
habited by Sp. people, who could hardly 
be expected to reconcile themselves to the 
abrogation of Sp. law or institutions. 
Later, however, the term C. C. became 
used for other colonies, whether conquered 
or settled colonies. In the latter category, 
' If the colony was settled by Brit, immi- 
grants, these were generally supposed to 
take Sing, law and institutions with them 
(see Colonial Law). Later, however, the 
term C. C. came to Include a class of 
settled colony, under tho authority of the 
Crown, in its pre-representative stage, e.g. 
New S. Wales in its early settlement 
period. It also came to embrace settled 


colonies in the tropics in which repre- 
sentative gov. was impossible, e.g. Sierra 
Leone; and the W. Indian colonies upon 
their abandonment of the old repre- 
sentative system, e.g. Jamaica by its own 
initiative in 1866 after the Negro insur- 
rections and tho general upheaval follow- 
ing emancipation; the conquered tropical 
African colonies of tho late nineteenth 
century, and the class of colonial pro- 
tectorates (q.v.). By this time the 
criterion of the C. C., wh*ch originally 
sprang from the classic distinction be- 
tween conquered and settled colonies, now 
came to be founded on the distinction 
between self-governing colonies and non- 
self-governing colonies. In most cases 
the Crown not only retains the right of 
veto on local legislation, but the power 
to legislate directly by order in council. 
See M. Wight, The Legislative Council, 
1946. 

It is an article of faith in Brit, colonial 
policy to-day that every endeavour should 
be made to accelerate progress towards 
self-government in the colonies. Con- 
siderable progress is being made in the 
essential work of social and economic 
reconstruction and, although political 
development is governed by social and 
economic progress, this latter progress is 
apt to obscure tho work of liberalising 
colonial political institutions that is going 
on ail tho time. New constitutions have 
been introduced in a number of colonies, 
and some major constitutional reforms 
have been inaugurated. Indeed, there 
are very few colonies where there have not 
been constitutional changes of one kind or 
another, notably during the year follow- 
ing the close of the Second World War. 
Among the most notable constitutional 
changes are those in Ceylon, Jamaica, and 
Nigeria (see under those heads), all of 
which illustrate the policy of promoting 
the growth of responsible self-government 
and tho estab. of political institutions 
based on popular control. r*o far-reaoh- 
tng are the changes In some case* that the 
term C. C. as applied to the particular 
dependencies is a misnomer; e.g. the 
reforms in Ceylon adopted from the re- 
commendations of tho Poulbury Com- 
mission mean nothing less than the 
introduction of a pari, system with 
Cabinet responsibility based on the Brit, 
model, and a general approximation to 
dominion status. The changes made in 
Brit. Malaya — the constituent states of 
which are really protectorates under 
treaty arrangements — are also designed, 
through the now' Malayan union, to lay 
the foundations for ultimate self-govem* 
ment. The field for political advance- 
ment is, necessarily, greatest in Africa, 
for in that continent is concentrated the 
largest area of our colonial empire and 
the largest number of our colonial peoples. 
In the Gob* Coast an unofficial majority 
is now elect l to the legislative council, 
and in Nigeria a new constitution has 
been approved which secures a measure 
of genuine political unity, whilst allowing 
for the diversity of the peoples and the 
varying forms of traditional government. 
In E. and Central Africa there has been 
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an increase in the direct representation of 
Africans on the legislative councils of 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzi- 
bar. In Nyasaland an African council 
has been set up for the whole protec- 
torate, with delegates drawn from 
the prov. councils; and a similar central 
council has been created in N. 
Rhodesia. When these councils have 
been securely estab. it is intended that 
members from them should he selected to 
sit on the legislative councils — so that 
throughout Africa constitutional develop- 
ments are proceeding alongside the great 
extension of responsibility and interest 
by Africans In loo&l government and in 
native administrative services. It would 
seem that in the W. Indies political 
advancement Is likely to be made through 
some form of federation, especially as tho 
majority of the is. are in favour of the 
principle. See also Colon y and Colonial 
Trusteeship. See H. E. Egerton, A 
Short History of British Colonial Policy, 
1609-1909 <9th ed.), revised by A. P. 
Newton), 1932, and British Colonial 
Policy in the XXih Century , 1922; H. H. 
Wrong, Government of the West Indies , 
1923; Sir A. Bertram, The Colonial Ser- 
vice , 1930; E. Jenks, The Government 
of the British Empire, 1937 ; The British 
Empire: a report on its structure and 
problems , Issued by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1937; Margery 
Perham, Native Administration in Nigeria, 
1937; R. Emerson, Malaysia: a study in 
direct and indirect rule , 1937 ; H. L. Hall, 
The Colonial Office: a History , 1937; Sir 
C. J. Jeffries, The Colonial Empire and 
its Civil Service, 1938; Lord Hailey, An 
African Survey, 1938; Sir 1). Cameron, 
My Tanganyika Service and some Nigeria , 
1938; E. Barker, Ideas and Ideals of the 
British Empire, 1941; and E. Walker, 
Colonies, 1944. * See also under the in- 
dividual colonies. 

Crown Debts, those debts which are due 
to the Crown, c.g. fines, penalties, and 
which are contradistinguished from debts 
due t>o the subject principally by reason 
of tbe priority they enjoy in the adminis- 
tration of the estate of a deceased person 
who has d. Insolvent. The old common 
law allowed the Crown (q. v,) to recover 
C. D. summarily by a writ of extent against 
the debtor's land and goods, and to follow 
that property into the hands of whom- 
soever it wont. Apparently the Crown 
still has this power, but it cannot take 
copyholds in execution. Tho Crown’s 
lien on tho debtor's property as against a 
bona fide purchaser for value of thc3 
debtor's property only extends to 
specialty debts (i.c. created by deed), and 
debts of record, (judgment debts, recog- 
nisances, anti others, see Debt); it does 
not extend, to a simple contract debt. 
Rates and taxes, so far as they can bo 
said to be C. D., are preferential debts in 
the administration of the estate of a 
bankrupt, but otherwise C. D. have no 
priority over other debts when an estate 
is administered in bankruptcy. In the 
administration of the estate of a deceased 
person, debts due to the Crown by record 
or under a bond or covenant are paid first, 


where the estate ia solvent, but simple 
ooutract debts due to the Crown merely 
enjoy priority over all other kinds of 
simple contract debts. Where the estate 
Is insolvent C. D. enjoy a like priority 
where the estate is administered by the 
legal personal representative or by the 
chancery dlv.; but where it is adminis- 
tered by the court of bankruptcy, C. D. 
are, it seems, payable pari passu with 
other debts due under judgments, 
specialties, and simple contract. In 
windlng-up proceedings of a company, 
C. D. are allowed. C. D. stand in the 
same position as in the bankruptcy of an 
individual. 

Crown Lands, lands enjoyed in right of 
tho Ciown, the profits from whioh form 
part of the ordinary revenue of the Crown, 
or revenue which the Crown has had from 
time immemorial. Since 1760, when 
George III. surrendered these revenues 
for a fixed sum or oivll list, they have 
been collected on tho public account. At 
the time of the surrender the gross 
revenues amounted to about £89,000, 
and the not return to about £11,000. In 
the year ended March 31, 1938, the total 
receipts were £2,030,888, of which 
amount £151,103 was from the mines. 
At tho present day C. L. comprise no great 
extent of property, most of them having 
been granted away to private subjects. 
Other C. L. are lands formed by alluvial 
deposit, lands left bare by the sea, and 
royal mines. The Crown title to fore- 
shore or land between high aod low water- 
mark, and lands covered by inlets of the 
Hea or navigable rivs., Is limited by the 
public rights of navigation and fishing, 
and rights incidental thereto. C. L. are 
exempt from taxation In the absence of 
express or implied words to tbe contrary 
In the Acts imposing tho different burdens. 
The offices of the commissioners of C. L. 
are at 55 Whitehall. 

€r*own Office, dept, of the central office 
of the supremo court of judicature. Its 
official bead is tho clerk of the Crown in 
the king's bench ( q.v .), now generally 
entitled the king's coroner and attorney 
and master of the C. O. Tho work 
of this office relates to the administrative 
business on tho Crown side of the king’s 
bench dfv., and also of the divisional 
courts of that div. It has no concern with 
proceedings on the revenue skle of the 
court, nor In regard to pari, and municipal 
elections petition, or bankruptcy matters. 
The duties of the king's coroner, which are 
very numerous, are inter alia to issue in- 
formations In the nature of quo warranto 
for misdemeanours fti agreement to the 
order of the court; to attend at the sittings 
of the divisional ootfirts, so as to Inform 
tbe judges on questions of practice and 
procedure, and take minutes of the pro- 
ceedings ; to administer the oath of alle- 
giance to judges or magistrates on their 
appointment; and to keep In safe custody 
the records of the G. O. pending removal 
to the record office (see CusTOfl Rotu- 
lorctm). The judicial business of the 
Crown side at the king’s bench is trans- 
acted either in court or before the Judges 
or the master of the C. O. in chambers- 
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The ministerial business as conducted in 
the C. O. includes a great number of 
matters, including, especially, the issuing 
of writs of habeas corpus, prohibitive 
attachment, mandamum certiorari , and 
writs of subpoena. 

Crown Point, tn. in Essex oo., in New 
York, U.S.A., and 36 m. distant from 
Burlington. It is situated on Lake 
Champlain, so called after the Fr. 
coloniser, Champlain, and the remains of 
a Brit, fort captured by the Amers. in 
1775. Iron and ore deposits in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 1 660. 

Crown Solioitor, see Solicitor to the 
Treasury. 

Crowne, John (c. 1640-1703), Kng. 
dramatist, b. in Nova Scotia. Ho began 
a literary career in England with his 
romance Pandion and A mphigenia (1665), 
one of the few Eng. heroic romances after 
the manner of 8cud6ry. Though of no 
very striking talent as a dramatist, he 
found favour at Charles II. *s court, and his 
plays were successful, some being acted 
in the eighteenth century. Dry den con- 
sidered C. his rival. Among his plays are 
The Countrey Wit (1675); The Destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titi*** Vesjtasian (two parts, 
produced in 1677); Thyestea (1681); City 
PolitAoues (performed in 1683); Sir 
Courtly Nice: or. It Cannot lie (1685); 
The Married Beau: or, The Curious Im- 
pertinent (1694); Caligula (1698). His 
dramatic works wore pub., with a memoir, 
by J. Maidment and W. H. Logan (1873- 
1877), and a bibliography by G. P. 
Winshlp (1922). See T. Cibber, Lives of 
the Poets, 1753; A. F. White, John Crowne, 
Bis Life and Dramatic Works , 1922. 

Crowqulll, Alfred, see Forrester, A. H. 

Crow Steps, see Corbie Steps. 

Crowther, Samuel Adjai (1809-91), mis- 
sionary bishop of Africa, b. in Yoruba and 
sold as a slave In 1821. Was rescued witli 
his comrades in 1822, and sent to Sierra 
Leone. The Church Missionary Society 
took an interest in him; ho became 
a convert to Christianity and came over 
to England to the Church Missionary 
College at Islington. lie was ordained 
by Bishop Blomfleld, and on returning to 
his own country he trans. the Bible aud 
Prayer Book into Yoruba and other 
dialects. Was created bishop of the 
Niger ters. in 1864, and d. in 1891 after 
a life of strenuous labour and great 
piety. 

Croydon (Doomsday Croindene; for- 
merly Crnydeno, chalk hill), pari., muni- 
cipal, and oo. bor. of Surrey, England, 
10 m. from London, In the dioceso of 
Canterbury. The par. of C. is 36 m. In 
circumference. C. sends two members to 
Parliament. It owes its growth and 
popularity to general trade, attractive 
residential quarters, and proximity to 
London. The par. church dates back 
originally to about A.n. 962, was rebuilt 
probably by Archbishop Courtenay (d. 
1396), and again after the fire of 1867 (see 
below). The arohiepiscopal palace, now 
used by the Kilburn sisters as a girls’ 
school, was the residence of the primates 
until 1757 isee below). The Whitgift 
Hospital was founded In Elizabeth’s reign. 

E.E. 4 


Archbishop Whitgift’s endowment also 
endows the grammar and middle sohools. 
Others were endowed by Archbishop Teni- 
son, 1714. Adult education is provided 
at the C. Polytechnic and the C. School of 
Art. The prin. assembly hail is the civic 
hall, formerly the hall of the N. End 
Brotherhood. It has accommodation for 
1050 people. Before its acquisition it 
was badly damaged in air raids, an oil 
bomb having brought down half the roof. 
It was restored as far as war conditions 
allowed. There is a fine tn. hall, a 
theatre, public libraries, and barracks. 
There are breweries, a number of light 
engineering and other factories, and a 
clock and bell foundry. The world's 
largest carillon of seventy-two bells for 
the Riverside Church, New York, was cast 
at this latter factory. The airport covers 
400 ac. and coat £267,000. Extensions 
of the C. General Hospital costing £80,000 
were opened in 1927. The Warlingham 
Park Mental Hospital has accommodation 
for 960 patients, and gives all forms of 
modern treatment. The C. crematorium 
was opened in 1937, with a chapel built 
in Gothic style with vaulted roof. In 
1896 the central library was opened 
in Katharine Street which, os part of 
the architectural pile of the tn. hall, 
possesses premises as imposing as those 
of any public library in the S. of England. 
The library was one of the earliest to 
adopt the ‘open access* system ( see 
Libraries). The branch library in Brig- 
stock Road, Thornton Heath, was opened 
in 1914. In ”926 provision was made for 
numerous other branch libraries, but the 
Second World War arrested completion of 
the scheme. The large electricity under- 
taking suffered considerable damage in 
1949, when a 500-kllo bomb hit the power 
station, and in 1944 a flying bomb 
exploded In the engine room; but by 
1947 practically the whole of the damage 
had been made good. The new electricity 
offices and ‘showrooms at WJlesley Road 
were occupied in 1941. “here are 
numerous parks and recreat'ea grounds 
and open spaces covering a total area of 
1380 ac. Addington Hills is a natural 
park of 130 ac., consisting of a plateau of 
460 ft. altitude with heather and flr-trees. 
Other parks are New Addington (94 ao.), 
BeauJieu Heights (21 4 ac.), Ashburton 
Park (12 ac.), Selsdon Wood (200 ao.). 
Grange wood (on Norwood Hills), a 30 -ac. 
park on a commanding site; and Norwood 
Grove (321 ac.), noted for its trees, 
flowers, and birds. 

From the evidence of relics which are 
preserved in the tn. hall O. seems to have 
been the very centre of the S.E. Saxon 
settlement. The Noviomagus of the 
Roms, was the Wallingten of a later day, 
in the hundred of which O. was legally 
included. Legend has it that the original 
par. church was founded by the Christian 
soldiers of -■ *dus Plautlus, but this is not 
verifiable; when the thirteenth -century 
church was built portions of an early 
Saxon church were discovered. An early 
document by which Archbishop Aethelred 
exchanges 0, land with Duke Aelfred is 
the first extant reference to the age-old 
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connection of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury with C. The Doomsday Stirvey 
shows that ( c . 1085) the manor of C. (later 
known as the archbishops' palace and 
to-day as the old palace) was in the lord- 
ship of Archbishop Lancfrano, and that 
there were a church and some 200 inhab. 
From the time of Lancfrano the arch- 
bishops occupied this manor as their 
summer residence. The archbishops (rave 
C. its first fair (1273) and first market 
(1276), their purpose being. it is said, to 
supply the needs of the pilgrims passing 
through C. to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury. Among famous guests at 
the manor were James I. of Scotland, 
the prisoner-guest of Archbishop Arundel, 


Liverpool in the early nineteenth century. 
In 1800 this house became the military 
seminary of the E. India Company, 
where, among others. Lord Napier of 
Magdala, Lawrence of Luoknow, and 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar received their 
training. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the pop. of C. was 6000. 
With the opening of the London to C. 
railway for traffic the pop. was increased 
to 16,000. This enhanced the difficulties 
of local government, and C. was the first 
tn. to adopt the Public Hoalth Act, and 
to constitute a local board of health. 
Among the chairmen of tho board were 
Cuthbert Johnson, who, in his spare time, 
compiled an extensivo MS. hist, of O. 
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in 1412; Catherine of Aragon, who after 
her divorce sought refuge there; Mary 
Tudor; and Elizabeth Tudor, who made 
sev. visits to C., the first in 1573 as the 
guest of Archbishop Parker. Whitgift, 
the most intimate name in the record of 
the archbishops at the palace, founded the 
hospital of the Holy Trinity, known as 
the Whitgift Hospital, in 1596, for the 
use of the aged poor of Lambeth and C. 
The archbishops withdrew from tho 
palace In 1757; in 1808 they bought 
Addington Palace, which became thclr 
outside London residence until 1896. 
Grindal, Whitgift, and many other arch- 
bishops are buried in the par. church or at 
St. Mary, Addington. The eccles. par. 
of C. still remains in the diocese of Canter- 
bury, and the bishop of C. is one of the 
suffragans of the archbishop who is bishop 
of the diocese. One of C/b most famous 
citizens was Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who lived and d. at Haling House, the 
site of which is now occupied by Whitgift 
School. Addlsconfbe House, later called 
Addiscombe Place, built by the son-in- 
law of John Evelyn, was the home of Lord 
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(to be seen In the C. reference library), 
and Win. Drummond. Among its most 
noted officers was Baldwin Latham, the 
engineer who not only built the water 
tower at Park Hill, but designed water- 
works at Vienna and elsewhere in Europe. 
C. was a pioneer in air transport, with the 
building of the aerodrome at Waddon. 
J316riot lauded there after his channel 
/lights; Lindbergh landed there from 
Paris after his solo crossing of tho 
Atlantic. Until the Second World Wat 
C. was tho airport of London, and not, as 
to-day, one or the airports of the metro- 

S olis reserved for charter aircraft. The 
rat bombs that fell in the London area In 
1940 fell upon C., some months before the 
continuous attack oh C. and London 
began. In the flying-bomb period it was 
the most bombed tn. In England, and 
suffered great devastation, from which It 
has not yet fully recovered. The death- 
roll was, however, low owing to evacuation 
and good shelter accommodation. 

It is on official record that Queen Mary 
II. in council actually approved a charter 
as a bor. to O* (May 21, 1691), but that. 
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owing- to the default of the secretary of 
state (probably the second earl of Not- 
tingham) or for some now undisco verable 
reason, the charter was never received or 
made operative. C. had to wait 200 
years before, In the year 1883, the charter 
of incorporation was granted by Queen 
Victoria. In 1889 C. was granted the 
powers and duties of a co. bor., with 
eontrol of its own highways, education, 
and public health services. The tn. now 
has its own bor. courts and quarter 
sessions. The pop. In 1931 was 233,155, 
and In 1947 (estimated) 244,000. 

Croydon, formerly a suburb of Sydney, 
New S. Wales, now included in Ashflold 
(pop. 45,000) and Burwood (pop. 20.000). 

Crozet Islands, group of volcanic is. 
situated In the S. Indian Ocean at almost 
equal distances from each other between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Kerguelen Is. 
The names of the prin. Is. are Possession, 
East, and Penguin. Sixteen is. are un- 
inhabited. The C. I. are a Fr. dependency 
of Reunion, and have an area of 200 sq. m. 

Crozier, Francis Rawdon Moira (r. 1795- 
1848), naval officer, b. in Ireland. He 
made three y>w,' rin with Capt. Parry to 
the Arctic Circle in l©21-27, went to the 
Antarctic Ocean with Capt. Ross in the 
Terror in 1839-43, and sailed as second 
officer in Franklin’s last expedition in 
1845 to discover the N.W. Passage, 
dying in the Polar regions. The party 
was not heard of till Capt. McClintock 
found a record (signed, April 1848, by 
Capt. C.) on King William’s Is. in 1859, 
stating that the explorers were about to 
start for Great Fish R. under C.’s com- 
mand. See Sir F. L. McClintock, Fate of 
SirJ. Franklin, 1859. 

Crozier, John Beattie (1849-1921), Brit, 
historian and philosophical writer, b. of 
Scottish parents in Ontario. Among his 
works are The Religion of the Future (1880) 
and Civilisation and Progress (1885, trans. 
Into Jap., 1903). A civil-list pension was 
granted him in 1894, and doubled later to 
enable him to carry out his studies. Other 
pubs, are Lord Randolph Churchill : a 
study of English Democracy (1887); 
History of Intellectual Development on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution (1897-1901); 
My Inner Life (1898); The Wheel of 
Wealth (1906); Sociology applied to 
Practical Politics (1911); and Last Words 
on Great Issues (1917). 

Crozier, see Crosier. 

Crozon, seaport of France, in Finistfcre, 
on Douornenez Bay, 10 m. from Brest, 
with sardine fisheries. Pop. 7700. 

Cruoian Carp, or Carassius vulgaris , 
fresh-water fish of Europe and Asia, 
olosely allied to tho goldfish. It is a 
member of the Cyprlnidop, or carp family, 
and differs from tho carp chiefly in having 
no barbel. It sometimes bears the name 
of Prussian carp. 

Crueiferoe, very extensive natural order 
of Dicotyledons, containing between one 
and two thousand herbs or shrubs dis- 
persed over the milder parts of the world. 
A large proportion consists of Incon- 
spicuous and useless weeds, but many are 
cultivated either for their beauty or for 
their useful properties. Honey Is secreted 


in nectaries at the base of the outer 
stamens, and self -fertilisation is of regular 
occurrence. The order comprehends such 
useful plants as the mustard, cress, 
turnip, cabbage, radish, scurvy -grass, and 
horse-radish. Of the genera Brassica. 
Cheiranthus , and Nasturtium are among 
the most important. 

Crucifix (Lot. cruci ftxus , fastened to 
the cross), literally ‘the Crucified One,’ 
a cross with the effigy of Christ fastened 
to it. The C. began to replace the plain 
cross in churches in the reign of Con- 
stantino ( d . a.d. 337). The Gk. Church 
did not acknowledge thorn, and they were 
not commonly used in the E. till tho close 
of the eighth century. They were genera) 
in the Lot. Church in the Carlovingian 
period. They form a prominent feature 
in Rom. Catholic churches. The earliest 
representations presented Christ as alive 
and clothed, with open eyes, the figure 
being pierced by four nails. The sym- 
bolic sacrificial lamb often figured on the 
cross, with a medallion bust of Christ, 
as in the Vatican cross. Later Christ 
appears as dead, naked exoept for a loin- 
cloth, fastened by three nails. In 
Catholic churches the prin. C. stands in 
tho centre of the high altar. They are 
generally of gold or silver, but are 
sometimes made of wood or stone, and 
smaller ones of ivory. Many great 
artists and sculptors have carved Ce. 
Sometimes a pictorial and not a plastic 
representation appeared on the cross. 

Cruden, ’'lexander (1701-70), Eng. 
scholar, author of a famous Bible con- 
cordance. lie was educated at Marischa) 
College, Aberdeen, and then for a time 
confined for symptoms of insanity, 
finally coming to London (c. 1722) as 
tutor and bookseller. He became book- 
seller to the queen, 1735. His Complete 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament (including a 
concordance f o the Apocr>*ha) appeared 
in 1737. Later he acted a.- * corrector 
for tho press, and called hlmse : t Alexander 
the Corrector’ of national morals. His 
Scripture Dictionary was pub. in 1770. 

Cruden, par. and coast tn. of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, 8 m. fiom Peterhead. 
A battle between Malcolm II. of Scotland 
and Canute (later king of England) is 
supposed to have been fought here. Pop. 
3000. 

Cruelty to Animals, see Animals, 

Cruelty to. 

Cruelty to Children, National Soolety 
for the Prevention of, see National. 

Cruikshank, George (1792-1878), cari- 
caturist and artist, was the son of Isaac 
C. (r. 1756-c. 1811) and the younger 
brother of Robert C. (1789- 1856), both of 
whom also achieved success as carica- 
turists. George C. had no training in 
art, though he once made an abortive 
attempt t< uter the academy schools, but 
ho was a born artist and began to sketch 
as a child. Some of his drawings at the 
age of seven have been exhibited. In 
1311 ho began to contribute to the scurri- 
lous periodical The Scourge , and within 
a few years he was on the staff of other 
papers, and had begun to illustrate books. 
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He issued many cartoons after the style of 
Gillray, and the subject of a considerable 
number issued in 1814 and 1815 was, 
naturally enough, Napoleon. In the 
latter year ho beoame associated with Wm. 
Hono, the author and bookseller, and his 
illustrations to Hone’s lampoons on George 
TV. and the managers of the queen’s trial, 
such as 4 The Queen’s Matrimonial Laddor,’ 
‘Non mi ricordo,’ and 'The Man in the 
Moon* attracted much attention. These 
squibs against Goorge IV. were reissued 
as Facetiae and Miscellanies (1827). In 
1818 he issued the first of his pictorial 
sermons, the famous 4 Bank Restriction 
Note/ through which he claimed with 


his output enormous, lie contributed 
largely to the Comic Almanac (1835-53), 
the forerunner of Punch. Among the 
popular books of the period illustrated by 
C. are Grimm’s German Popular Stories, 
1823-26 (containing possibly his best 
work), aud Fairy Tales (1827): Scott's 
Waverley Novels; Memoirs of Grimaldi 
(1838), Don Quixote (1833); Points of 
Humour (2 vols.) (1823-24); Devilry's 
Miscellanu (containing his illustrations of 
Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard). The Table 
Book and The Omnibus were magazines 
of hie own. His last known work, a 
frontispiece to Mrs. Blewitt’s The Hose and 
the Lily, was done when he was eighty- 
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some reason to have caused the death 
penalty for forgery to be abolished. 
Subsequently he issued a scries of eight 
plates, 4 The Bottle’ (18-17), and an oil- 
painting, 4 The Worship of Bacchus ’(1862), 
in which he preached temperance and 
showed the downward path of the 
drunkard. Of these, perhaps, he \vn.s 
more proad than of any others of his 
work. Other temperance prints wore 
'The Gin Bottle.’ ‘The Gin Trap/ ‘The 
Gin Juggernaut/ ‘The Drunkard’s Chil- 
dren/ and ‘Sunday in London.’ His other 
oil-paintings include ‘Titania and 
Bottom/ ^Cinderella’ (1854, now In s. 
Kensington Museum, London), ‘The 
Fairy King/ ‘Grimaldi Shaving/ and 
‘Disturbing the Congregation.’ In later 
rears he devoted himself largely to the 
illustration of books, aud in this direction 
he was particularly successful with 
Dickens ( Oliver Twist and Sketches by Box), 
Ainsworth {The Tower of London , and 
six other books)* Thackeray (The Leoend 
of the Rhine), Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne. His industry was prodigious and 


three. Three years later he d., and was 
buried at Kensal Green, but shortly after 
his remains were removed and interred 
at St. Paul’s. Tn caricature ( q.v .) he 
carried ou the work of Rowlandson and 
Gillray, but without their ferocity and 
coarseness : in humorous drawing he 
stood alone, and aa an illustrator he has 
not been excelled. He whs at bis best, 
in this last branch of art, in depicting the 
grotesque and terrible. See W. B. 
Jerrold, The Life of George Cruikshank , 
1883; W. M. Thackeray, An Essay on the 
Genius of George Cruikshank , 1884; A. M. 
Cohn. George Cruikshank: a Catalogue 
llaisonnt , 1924; and R. McLean, George 
Cruikshank. 1948. 

Cruiser (Dutch krutsen , to cross), war 
vessel primarily built for speed. It 
existed as early as the sixteenth century 
and was used for Bcouting. convoying, 
and carrying dispatches. At first It was 
a pinnace of small dimensions, but the 
operations against the pirates in the 
seventeenth century caused a bigger etaaa 
of vessel to be built* provided with oars 
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as well as sails and carrying heavier iRenoum (32,000 tons with 15-In. guns) were 

armament. By the middle of the also battle Cs. In the First World War 

eighteenth century it had developed Into there was always need for a swift vessel 
the frigate of 700 tons carrying twenty- carrying heavy armament, such craft 
eight or thirty-two guns, and was im- being highly suitable for attacking 
proved during the naval wars with France warships of substantial magnitude, while 
until it reached some 1500 tons. The at the same time being able to make 
introduction of iron shipbuilding greatly wide enveloping movements for the pur- 
affected the C., as it enabled speed to be pose of operating in the roar of a hostile 
developed parallel with strength of fleet or threatening its retreat. These 
armament. The development was, how- were essential functions of the battle C.. 
ever, slow. At first there was the and an excellent opportunity for the 

corvetto (q.v. for the modern vessel), with exercise of the battle C.’s powers was 

email steaming capacity but high sailing afforded in the battle of the Falkland Is. 
qualities. This was followed by un- (q.r.), where two Brit, battle Cs. destroyed 
protected Cs. in which the steaming A dm. von Spec's Ger. squadron. At the 
capacity was greatly improved. Upon battle of Jutland, however, Brit, and Ger. 
these came the protected C. to which class battle Cs. fought each other, and their 
belonged the Edgar , launched in 1893, powers of speed were not used in any 
having a displacement of 7350 tons and a exceptional maimer. The terms of the 
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H.M.S. ‘8CYLI.A,’ CRUISER OF THE ‘DIDO* CLASS, 5450 tons 


meed of 19 knots. This was followed in Washington Treaty (q.r-, of 1921. 
1895 by the Powerful type (displacement however, tically sealed the doom of 
14,200 tons, speed 22 knots), hater on this type of vessel. The Washington 
came the class of armoured Cs. of the Treaty had for a time a verv Important 
Creasy type, launched in 1901, which was influence on the design of all types of 
followed by the Monmouth typo in 1903; war vessels, and in the case of Cs. a 
the Devonshire typo in 1905; and the limit of 10,000 tons displacement, with 
Minotaur in 1908. The Minotaur had a guns up to a maximum of 8 in., was fixed, 
displacement of 14,600 tons, a speed of Now generally the term O. (os distinct 
23 knots, and carried four guns of 9-2 in., from Amer. battle Cs. or ‘large cruisers') 
and ten of 7*5 in. The armoured C. refers (since the Washington Limitations) 
was greatly favoured at the beginning of to a light C. of not more than 10.000 tons 
the present century to tlie prejudice of displacement. Cs. are built for speed, 
the battleship, but a reversal of opinion their function being to convoy merchant 
subsequently took place, and later naval vessels and transports, and to pursue 
opinion favoured tbo building of bigger enemy armed ships and merchant ships, 
battleships of the Dreadnought and super- and for police duty on Commonwealth 
Dreadnought types. This movement also trade routes. The U.N. generally names 
led to the introduction of a new class them after Brit, cos., tn«> , dominions, and 
known as the battle C., whose armament colonies. Three Brit. Cs. of the Leander 
is only slightly inferior to that of the class, completed in 1934, were intended to 
strongest battleships. To this class become the standard type for large vessels, 
belonged ships of the type of the Invin - but subset ’e.nt international events made 
cible, launched in 1909 (displacement it neeessai. o increase the displacement. 
17,250 tons, speed 27 knots), end the In 1938 the R.N, had thirteen ‘Washing- 
Queen Mary (displacement 27,500 tons, ton’ and forty -four other modern Cs. 
speed 28 knots), with eight guns of 13*5 in. The Gov's defence plans, as expressed 
calibre. The f/ood{42 f 100 tons with 15dn. in the White Paper of March 3, 1936, 
guns), which was sunk in the Second provided for increasing the total number 
World War (see ‘Hood,’ Tub), and of Cs. to seventy, of which sixty would be 
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under age and ten over ago. In the naval 
programme for 1939 it was proposed, 
inter alia , to build four largo 6 -in. Cs. 
At present the Brit. Navy has (1948) 
forty -three Cs. Those of the Tiger and 
Swiftsure classes (completed 1944-46) 
are of 8000 tons displacement, have nine 
6-in. guns and ten 4 -in. anti-aircraft guns, 
and a speed of 31 knots. Other leading 
classes are the Fiii class, (1940-45) all 
named after colonies; they are of 8000 
tons, have twelve 6 -in. guns and eight 4 -in. 
anti-aircraft guns; the Dido class (1939- 
1941), 5450 tons, ten 5-25-in. guns and 
eight i-in. anti-aircraft guns; the Black 
Prince class (also 1940-45), same arma- 
ment as the Dido class. All the last tliree 
classes have a speed of 33 knots. Then 
there is the Southampton class, named 
after the big cities. They were completed 
In 1938-39 and vary from 9100 to 10,000 
tons and have twelve 6-in. guns and eight 
4 -in. anti-aircraft guns (Belfast has 
twelve); London class, named after Eng. 
cos., were completed in 1929, have a 
displacement of 9850 tons or slightly less, 
carry eight 8-in. guns and a similar number 
of 4 -in. guns. The Kent class, also 
named after cos., are a year older, are 
mostly of 10,000 tons and have much the 
same armament as the London class. 
Among other classes are the Carlisle , 
two of which class, Capetown and Colombo, 
completed 1922 and 1919, are listed to-day 
as anti-aircraft ships. They arc 4200- 
ton ships and carry eight 4 -in. and two 
3-in. guns and five 6-In. and two 3-in. 
guns respectively. The Royal Australian 
Navy has three Cs., the Royal New 
Zealand Navy and the Royal Canadian 
Navy two each. 

The U.S.A. has (1947, built or building) 
three battle Cs. (‘large Cs.*), Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawaii , each of 27,000 tons, 
with nine 12-in. guns and twelve 5-in. guns 
(1941-48); twenty -five heavy Cs. between 
9324 and 17,000 tons; and forty -one 
light Cs. between 6000 and 14,700 tons, 
thirty being of 10,000 tons. The Fr. 
Navy has nine Cs. ranging between 5886 
and 10,000 tons and that of the U.S.S.R. 
eleven In service. See G. Holman, The 
King's Cruisers , 1948, and Jane's Fighting 
Ships. 

Crusades, or Wars of the Cross (Fr. 
croisade). The objects of these religious 
wars carried on by European nations 
against Mohammedanism for sev. centuries 
were originally (1) to ensure the safety 
of pilgrims visiting the Holy .Sepulchre, 
and (2) to set up Christian rule in Palestine. 
Later on we find the attack directed 
against Egypt and even Constantinople, 
and in the fourteenth century the con- 
quests of the Ottoman Turks turned 
orusading into a defensive movement. It 
Is usual to speak of the C. as six or seven 
In number, %ut actually the movement 
was continuous for over two centuries, 
hardly a decade passing without one or 
more expeditions. Only the most success- 
ful or the most disastrous of these, 
however, have takdn prominent place in 
hist. In the eleventh century affairs 
stood thus: The mild rule of the early 
Saracens had for centuries allowed a 


Christian protectorate, first estab. under 
Charlemagne, to exist in Jerusalem, 
and many inonarohs, including our own 
Alfred, sent offerings to the holy places. 
But this was ended in 1010 by the 
fanatical caliph, Hakim, who destroyed 
the sanctuary. Tho* protectorate passed 
In 1021 to the Gk. Church, and in 1071 the 
Saracens wore themselves overcome by 
a rougher tribe, the Seljukian Turks. 
Christian pilgrimage became difficult and 
dangerous, and in 1095 the appeals of 
Pope Urban II., seconded by the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit, led to the under- 
taking of bu enterprise which in various 
forms had already been proposed by 
more than one pontiff. The turbulent 
warriors of Europe received a new Impulse. 
Instead of being restrained by the Church 
with peaceful admonitions, as In the 
institution of the Truce of God, their 
warlike ardour was encouraged, organised, 
and dedicated to what was proclaimed 
to be the highest and holiest service. 
Tho Dens vult of Clermont found its echo 
in the hearts alike of princes and com- 
moners. In 1095 sev. undisciplined hosts, 
including those of Walter tho Penniless 
and Peter the Hermit, set out for tho E. 
but perished on tho way. Jn 1096-97 a 
great army under Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Bohomund of Otranto, and other leaders, 
concentrating on Constantinople, fought 
Its way through Asia Minor, taking 
Antioch in 1098, and Jerusalem in 1099. 
A Christian kingdom was estab., with 
Godfrey as its first head, his brother 
Baldwin as prince of Edcssa (Upper 
Mesopotamia), and Bohenuind ruling at 
Antioch. Godfrey d. in 1100 and was 
succeeded by Baldwin; Bohemuad was 
captured by tho enemy, and a great Fr. 
expedition sent for the relief of Antioch 
was almost entirely destroyed. During 
tho next half-century, in spite of rein- 
forcements, including fleets from Genoa, 
Norway, and Venice, the Christians in 
Syria were hard-pressed. To assist In 
tho defence of Jerusalem were formed 
the orders of Hospitallers of St. John, 
and Knights Templars, afterwards so 
widely renowned. In 1144 Edessa was 
lost, and the second crusado, under 
Louis VII. of France and Conrad III. of 
Germany, ended disastrously, and its 
failure for a time discouraged European 
effort, while the Moslem pressure increased 
on all sides. 

In 1184-85 the monarchy of the city of 
Jerusalem was offered to the kings of 
Franco and England in turn, to Induce 
them to come to tho rescue, but nothing 
was done in either country, beyond the 
levying of a spocial yearly tax (which 
is said to have been tho precursor of our 
modern system of taxation). Two yean 
later the great SalAdln, sultan of Egypt, 
who had long been maturing his plana, 
having captured Damascus lu 1174 and 
Aleppo In 1183. now swept down through 
Galilee with an immense force, defeated 
the Christians at Tiberias and Hattin. 
and took Jerusalem, Oot. 1 1 87. The news 
was received in Europe with consternation 
and rage. Fresh 0. were set on foot, of 
whioh the most important was that led 
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by Philip of France, Frederick of Germany, 
and Richard I. of England. The Gers. 
went through Asia Minor, losing their 
emperor on the way by drowning; the Fr. 
ana Eng. Journeyed by sea to Acre, which 
had already been besieged nearly two 
years by Guy de Lusiguan. Richard 
distinguished himself in the capture of 
the city, but quarrelled with his allies, 
who left him to carry on the war alone. 
After a year of brilliant but useless 
exploits, he made a truce with Saladin, 
and returned to Europe. Another crusade, 
starting from Venice in 1202, became 
Involved in Venetian and Byzantine 
intrigues, and instead of reaching Jeru- 
salem assisted the deposed Isaac Angelus 
to regain the Gk. throne; a few months 
later Constantinople was stormed by 
the Crusaders, and a Lat. empire estab. 
under Baldwin of Flanders, 1204. In 1212 
occurred the strangest and most, pathetic 
events in the hist, of the holy wars. A 
‘children's crusade,* was started by a 
Fr. boy named Etienne, near VendOme, 
who, announcing that he had a divine 
mission « was joined as he went southward 
by 30,000 other children. They embarked 
at Marseilles ; their vessel : foun- 

dered near Sardinia, the rest reached 
Alexandria, where the children were 
seized and sold as slaves, few of them 
ever regaining their liberty. At about 
the same time another boy named 
Nicholas, in Germany, led a similar ex- 
pedition into Italy, but this did not end 
so miserably. Some died by the way, but 
many returned home, and others found 
service in It. tns. and vils. The fact of 
parents allowing their children to take 
part in such enterprises shows, perhaps, 
more plainly than anything else, the 
ignorant credulity and fanaticism of those 
days. A crusade under Andrew of 
Hungary and others (1217-21) against 
the Moslem power in Egypt was a failure, 
but that of Frederiok II., undertaken in 
1228 while ho was under the ban of the 
pope, was successful. By diplomacy, not 
fighting, he regained Jerusalem and the 
B. of Palestine, which remained in 
Christian hands until 1244, when it was 
finally lost. The seventh crusade, led by 
Louis IX. of France (St. Louis), in 1248. 
was like that of 1217 directed against 
Egypt, and proved even more disastrous. 
Louis, with the greater part of his army, 
was captured, and had to pay 800,000 
pieces of gold as a ransom. • Even 
after this, in 1270, he headed another 
orusade, but d. at Tunis. Among those 
who joined this expedition was Prinoe 
Edward of England (afterwards Edward 

I. ), who a few months later led his own 
followers to Acre, but achieved no results. 
He was the last royal crusader, except 
Peter of Cyprus, who in 1 365-67 carried on 
a holy war in Egypt and Syria, but was 
assassinated. Though later on sev. popes 
preached united war against the infidels, 
nothing came of it. Even when Con- 
stantinople was captured by Mohammed 

II. in 1453 Pius II. failed In trying to raise 
a orusade for its recovery. The Templars 
were suppressed, but the Hospitallers, at 
Rhodes and afterwards Malta, long 


continued to be a bulwark against 
Turkish advance in the Mediterranean. 

Though the C. failed in effecting the 
objects for which they were intended, 
they indirectly worked great and unfore- 
seen benefits for Christendom. While 
princely adventurers and their turbulent 
followers left Europe to seek for fame and 
conquest in the E., astute monarchs were 
establishing the reign of law in the W. 
The Church, by preaching a theocratic 
movement which was unsuccessful, injured 
its own prestige, and, what is more, by 
the increased knowledge and breadth 
of view introduced by intercourse with 
another and in some respects a higher 
civilisation, a perceptible advance was 
made in Europe towards that freedom 
of thought which led in after years to the 
revolt against papal authority. The 
Templars themselves wore accused of 
latitudinarianism and heresy. Trade was 
greatly stimulated; the merchants and 
mariners of the Mediterranean, especially 
of Venice and Genoa, found the demand 
for the shipping increased manifold, for 
the transport of armies and the bringing 
of new and rare commodities from the E. 
European craftsmen and soldiers learned 
valuable lessons from Saracen skill in art 
and in war. Sugar, cottdn, and many other 
articles now of everyday use first became 
known in Europe through the C. During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
rumours of a mysterious Christian poten- 
tate in Central Asia, Prester John, led 
to the sending of various missions, first 
In search of min as a possible ally and 
afterwards to attempt the conversion of 
the Mongols. Prester John was not 
found, nor the Mongols converted, but 
the missionary journeys of Carptal in 
1245, and Rubraquis in 1252, and the 
trading lourneys of NIcolo Polo and his 
son Marco, gave European geographers 
their first real knowledge of central 
Asia. Up to that time the wildest legends, 
such as th.‘S'- of Sir John Mandeville, 
had passed as truth. The bibliography of 
the C., both as to contemporary records 
and modern compilations, Is very exten- 
sive. See E. Gibbon, The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 1776-88; 
T. Archer and C. H. Kingsford, The 
Crusades, 1894; S. Lane-Poole, Saladin 
and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem , 
1898; Villohardouin and De Joinville, 
Memoirs of the Crusades (Everyman's 
Library), 1908; E. Barker, The Crusades , 
1923; C. Erdmann, Die Entstehung des 
Kreuzsngpedankens, 1935; H. Belloc, 
The Crusade , 1937; P. Rousset, Les 
Origin es et les caracUres de la premier* 
croisade, 1946; and Sir W. Soott s novel. 
The Talisman , 1825. 

Crusca, Accademla delta, one of the 
most famous of the many It. academies, 
founded at Florence, 1582, and stdl in 
existence. ‘Crusca* means the bran 
which rema i after the bolting of flour. 
The Accademia della Crusca or Furfura- 
torum aimed at purifying and culti- 
vating It. language and literature. Its 
arms were a bolter with the motto * H plh 
bel flor ne coglle.' Its vocabulary of the 
It. tongue (1st ed. 1612) is still a model 
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for works of the kind. The Fr. Academy 
was modelled on this one. Eng. residents 
in Florence who pub. inferior senti- 
mental poetry and prose about 1785 were 
nicknamed the Della Cruscan school. 
In England many of their productions 
appeared in the World aud the Oracle. 
Popular for a time, their work received 
Its deathblow from the criticisms of 
Gifford, in his Baviad and Meeviad , 1851. 
The Della Cruscans included Topham, 
Mrs. Plozzi, and James Boswell. 

Crusius, Otto (1857-1918), Ger. classical 
philologist, b. at Hanover. He studied 
in Leipzig, becoming prof, at Tiibingen 
Univ. in 1886, at Heidelberg in 1898, and 
Munich in 1903. In 1888 he became ed. 
of the Philologua. He produced Analecta 
ad Paroemigra ph os Oratcoa , 1883; an ed. 
of Plutarch.ua de prorerbiia Alexandri - 
ttorum , 1889-94; Zur handschriftlichen 
Uberliefemng der Parbmiographen , 1891. 
Otbor works are Beitnige zur griechischeri 
Mythologie und Religionageschichte, 1880; 
Unterauchungcn zu Ilerondaa , 1892: Die 
Delphischen Flymnen. 1894; a fourth 
ed. of the Anthologia Lyrica of Bergk and 
Hiller; and a biography of Erwin Hohde, 
1902. 

Crustacea (Lat. crusta , crust, referring 
to the incrustation of the external 
skeleton with lime in the huger species), 
largo and greatly varied class of animals, 
classed with Insects, spiders, and myria- 
pods (centipedes and millipedes) in the 
phylum Arthropoda. The astonishing 
variety in common characteristics will 
be recognised when it is seen that the group 
Includes crabs, crayfish, lobsters, barn- 
acles, acorn-shells, water-fleas, wood-lice, 
pill-bugs, sand-fleas, and shrimps, and is 
composed of both terrestrial and aquatic 
animals, the latter being either marine 
or fresh-water species. The features 
which are shared -by all are few, ami in 
degraded forms some of the chief character- 
istics are lost. Nearly all breathe by 
means of gills, the head has five pairs of 
appendages (namely two pairs o f an- 
tenna and three pairs or jaws), the 
thorax bears numerous appendages which 
are usually biram ous, and the segmented 
abdomen also frequently has limbs. 
Reproduction is sexual, the sexes being 
nearly always distinct, and all crustaceans 
are oviparous; the female carries her eggs 
with her under the abdomen or thorax 
until they hatch, when a series of extra- 


classes are known as the Entomostraoa 
and Malaooetraca. The Entomostraoa 
contains four orders of small aquatic 
animals; (1) Branchiopoda ( q.v .) or 
Phyllopoda, e.g. the brine-shrimps and 
water-fleas; (2) Ostracoda, c.g. the genus 
Cypris ; (3) Copepoda, e.g. Cyclops and 
flsh-lice; (4) Cirripodia (barnacles), e.g. 
the barnacle -goose and acorn-shell. The 
Malacostraca contains sev. orders of which 
the chief are the Deeapoda, e.g. the crab 
and lobster; Amphlpoda, e.g. the sand- 
hop per; Isopoda, c.g. the wood-lice; 
Stomatopoda, e.g . Squilla ; Cumacea, e.g. 
Cuma. 
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Crutched, or Trinity, Friars, order of 
friars who came to England from the 
Continent in 1244, called Pratrea cnunferl , 
or croiaiera, from the staff, bearing a cross 
on the top, which they carried In their 
hands. This name was in England 
corrupted iuto ‘Crouched,* or ‘Crutched* 
F., and is still preserved in Crutched- 
friars, Mark Lane, K.C. They belonged to 
the Trinitarians who followed the Augus- 
tinian rule. Later they had a scarlet 
eross on their habits changed to o blue 
cross in 1400 by Pope Pius II. Tluw had 
monasteries in Loudon (between Jewry 
| .Street, AJdgate, ami Mark Lane), Oxford. 

I and Reigate. and also in Scotland and 


ordinary metamorphoses generally take Ireland at the Reformation. They were 
place. The distribution of C. is very suppressed in the Brit;. Isles in 1656. 
wide. They frequent the sea at all Crux, see Sootiikrn Choh*. 
depths, occur in fresh-water lakes and Cruyshautem, sec Khuishoutkm. 
rivs., and a few dwell under the bark of Cruz, St. Juan de la (1542-91). 8p. 
trees; the extinct species date from the mystic and poet, b. at Fontiveras, In 
Cambrian period. Tlioy function as Old Castile. His family name was 

scavengers of the sea, are used as bait for Juan do Yepis y Alvarez, that of de la 

fish, and by some people crabs, lobsters, C. being assumed op his becoming a 
prawns, shrimps, and crayfish are Carmelite friar in 1563. He aided St. 

regarded as food. About 6000 species, Theresa in her reformation of the Garme* 

fossil and recent, have been classified, lite Order. He wrote both In prose and 
the grouping being based upon the in verse, marked by fervour of style and 
character and number of the segments* harmonious beauty of language. His 
and appendages. The Trilob ita were works Include Noche oscura dd Alma, 
formerly classed with the Entomostraoa, and have frequently been trans. Into 
but are now generally considered as other tongues. His Collected Works was 
distinct arthropods, and the two sub- first pub. in 1580, and trans. into Fr, by 
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Maillard In 1694. Okras Espirituales 
(Seville, 1703, 12th ed.) was reprinted In 
1849, forming vol. xxvii. of the Biblioteca 
de Autores Espaftoles. De la C. was 
canonised in 1726. See 1). Lewis, 
Complete Works of St. John of the Cross , 
1889, and life, 1897; E. Allison Peers, 
St. John of the Cross, 1932. There is a 
superb life by Father Bruno (1938), con- 
taining a striking description of his escape 
from prison in Toledo. 

Crwth, or Crowd, obsolete lyre -shaped 
musical Instrument with six strings, four 
being played with a bow and two plucked 
by the thumb. It is very a net. in origin, 
probably the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow, mentioned about 
a.d. 609 by Venanttus Fortunatus, bishop 
of Poitiers, in some elegiacs as ‘chrotta.’ 
The C. trithant had only three 
strings. Bow instruments probably came 
originally from India, but the C. was 
apparently the first of the viol family in 
Europe. It was an especial favourite in 
Wales, and was heard there as late as 
1801. In England, Ireland, and Brittany 
it was also much played. The sound- 
holes were circular, the bridge slanted 
to the right, th^ mv’ f^ot passing through 
the sound-hole and resting on thu back 
of the instrument, thus doing the work 
of a sound-post. The C. is frequently 
mentioned in T. Watts-Dunton’s romance 
Aylwin, 1898. 

Crying Bird, see Cornu. an. 

Cryolite, mineral with a shimmering 
pearly lustre, found In abundance on the 
W. coast of Greenland. It is composed 
mainly of the fluorines of aluminium and 
sodium (6NaF,Al 2 F,,). It was largely 
employed in the production of aluminium, 
but its most important use is in the 
production of alum and soda bicarbonate. 

Cryophorus, apparatus invented by 
Wollaston to demonstrate the loss of 
heat due to evaporation. The instrument 
consists of a bent glass tube provided with 
a bulb at each end; it Is prepared by intro- 
ducing a small quantity of water, which is 
boiled until the tube and bulbs contain 
only water and water vapour, when the 
apparatus is hermetically closed. 

Crypt (Gk. kpvjttqs hidden), sub- 
terranean, vaulted structure under a 
church (especially directly beneath the 
choir or chancel), used for sepulture, 
or (rarely) as a chapel. Anciently it 
was a subterranean chapel in the cata- 
combs. Os., when large enough for an 
altar and having room to worship the 
relics, grew out of the confessions or 
underground tombs designed to receive 
the bodies of saints, martyrs, and church 
dignitaries. Cs. were most usual between 
the ninth and thirteenth centuries, but 
were not common after tho early Roman- 
esque or Norman period. One of the 
finest examples is that of the cathedral at 
Glasgow. In England there are good 
examples under Canterbury Cathedral 
(1096), 9t. Paul's, London, and tho 
cathedrals of Winchester, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester. Others arc 
under Chartres Cathedral; cathedral of 
Otranto; St. Mark's, Venice; St. Eutrope, 
. Saintes; St. Peter's, Rome. 

E.E. 4 


Cryptogamia (Gk. ^pnrroj, hidden, 
yd/xos, marriage), name given to the 
twenty-fourth class of the Linneean 
system of plants. It is used to distin- 
guish the plants which do not possess 
perianth, stamens, pistil, or any floral 
parts like the Phanerogamia. They are 
mostly reproduced by spores. The C. 
consists of three groups, the Thallophyta, 
e.g. seaweeds and fungi; the Bryophyta, 
or mosses and liverworts; the Pteri- 
dophyta, e.g. ferns and selaginellas. 
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Cryptography (from Gk. #epvimw, 
hidden, secret, and vpetyeu', to Mrrite), or 
writing in cipher, the art vf writing 
messages in such a way that they can be 
read only by those possessing the key to 
the cipher. Plutarch tells of a system 
in use among the Spartan generals, known 
as the scytale, front the staff (enwrap) used 
to write and to decipher tho messages. 
The writer wrapped a long strip of parch- 
ment round his staff, so that the edges 
touched all tho way round. The message 
was then written along the joined edges, 
so that each letter was written half on one 
side of it and half on the other. The 
parchment strip was then unrolled, and 
sent to its destination. It could only be 
road by rolling it on a similar stall to that 
used by tho sender, so that the letters 
again became whole. Julius Caesar also 
made use of a simple cipher, by whioh the 
fourth letter of the alphabet stood for the 
first, the flft • for the second, and so on. 
A cipher formed by reversing the order 
of the alphabet was to use among the 
Jews, as we learn from Jeremiah xvL 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, in The 
Advancement of Learning (1666). classes 
C. as a part of grammar, and gives three 

o* 
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requisites for a good cipher. It must be ‘Whad Ihyp ow bugh.* The first work of 
easy to write ana read ; it must be difficult the decipherer In oases of this kind is to 
of detection ; it must be void of suspicion, Bee the letter which is used most fre- 
i.e, it must not appear to be a secret quently. In Eng., this will correspond 
message at all. He himself furnished an to the letter e. The letters which are 
Ingenious bi-literal cipher, by which the most frequent after e are the following: 
letters of the alphabet were represented t, a, o , n, i, r, g, h, d , Z, c , to, u, m, /, y, q , 
by various combinations of the letters A etc. Ail the single letters must be either 
and B in groups of five, three As and two A, O, or /. The double letters which 
Bs or three Bs and two As. Before this recur most frequently (are ee, oo, //, ll, gg, 
time, however, some literature had already and the commonest words of two letters 
gathered round the art. The first writer are, roughly speaking, o/, to, in, it. ig, be, 
on the subject was John Trithemius, he, by, or, os, at, if, etc. A special study 
abbot of Sponheim. At the request of of the subject will discover a great 
the duke of Bavaria, he composed Poly - number of symmetrical combinations of 
graphia (1500). The same prelate may letters which occur with greater or less 
also be the author of Stenographia, pub. frequency in all languages, and which will 
some fifty years later at Lyons. During materially aid in the work of solving 
the period of the Civil wars in England, cryptograms. See P. Thicknesse, Treatise 
most of the Important messages from the on the Art of Didphering and of Writing 
leaders of both parties were sent in in Cipher, 1772; A. Langie, Cryptography 
cipher. The Royalist party especially (trans.), 1922; A. Figl, Systeme deg 
made free use of this means. King Chiffrierens , 1926. 

Charles I. and his queen were especially Cryptomeria, genus of plants belonging 
adept at the art, and a large number of to the order Conifcrae. C. japonica is a 
their letters and papers remained un- large pyramidal evergreen treo which 
translated until the nineteenth century, grows to a height of 100 ft. It is a native 
The various different methods of C. fall of China and Japan, 
mostly under the following heads: (1) Cryptoproota Ferox, species and genus 
Writing with invisible ink which becomes of Viverridro, or civets, is the fossa of 
visible when the paper is heated: (2) the Madagascar and constitutes in itself the 
Insertion of superfluous words and letters, sub -family C ry p to p rocti dab . In appear- 
where It is agreed upon that words at ance it resembles a large pole-cat, 3 ft. in 
regular intervals form the message, the length, and in colour it is reddish-brown, 
rest being padding; (3) the misplacing or It is active, carnivorous, and extromely 
rearrangement of words or letters; (4) ferocious. 

reading vertically or diagonally; (5) the Crystalline Rocks comprise those that 
substitution of letters; (6) by stencil ha vo a crystalline structure, as opposed to 
plates or papers which are placed over the those that are elastic. This crystalline 
cryptogram, the words which then appear form may bo either original or may have 
forming the message; (7) the use of two been caused J^y the action of great heat 
or more letters (Bacon's system); (8) the and pressure. The origin, in fact, cannot 
employment of numerals instead of bo taken into account with theso rocks, 
letters, a system often used by Charles I.; for some of the aqueous rocks, e.g. rook 
(9) by a special key containing an salt and gypsum, owe their origin to 
arbitrary code; (10) the use of specially chemical precipitation from water, while 
arranged counterpart tabulations, which others have arisen from Igneous rocks, 
vary at different stages in the message, e.g. lava. Again, the crystalline schists 
A description of Hogg's secret code will (g.v.) belong to this group, although 
give some idea of a cipher of this latter they present a foliated character. Id 
class. It consists of two columns, one this case it seems certain that the change 
fixed and containing tho letters of the in structure has been induced by the 
alphabet, another sliding by the side of physical conditions. The Igneous rocks 
the first column and containing two are now known as massive crystalline, 
alphabets, one continuing below the other, as opposed to the schistose crystalline 
A key word Is arranged on by the corre- structure. 

gpondents, and this word is repeated Crystallisation, formation of crystals by 
again and again until tho message be a substance when it passes from a liquid 
ended. The working may bo best ex- to a solid state. The molecules tend to 
plained by an example. Suppose tho arrange themselves so as to form poly- 
key-word be Edna. The sliding column hedra. Most organic and inorganic sub- 
is then moved so that the E on Its upper stances can bo obtained in a crys talline 
alphabet comes opposite the A on the form. See further under Crystajllo- 
flxed alphabet. Each letter on the sliding oraphy. 

alphabet Is used as a substitute for its Crystallites, stagosln the formation of 
equivalent on the fixed alphabet. With crystals which occur in volcanic rocks, 
the columns in this position the first letter When examined under the microscope, 
of the message is written down. Then these rocks consist largely of a glassy 
the D of the sliding scale is moved opposite base, and through this base ore scattered 
the fixed A and the second letter written great numbers of tiny crystals and C. C. 
down. Then N is moved opposite A and may also be produced by allowing a 
the third letter written. The fourth letter solution of sulphur in carbon disulphide, 
does not change/ For the fifth letter the mixed with Canada balsam, to evaporate 
E scale is again used, and so on. Thus, slowly, and the development of the O. 
with the key -word given above, the sen- can then bo noted on a xnicrosoopfo 
tence 4 Bend help at once 4 would appear as slide. 
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Crystallography (Ok. Kpvar aAAos, ice; 
ypdfotv, to write), the study of the form, 
structure, and properties of crystals. 
When matter passes into the solid state 
from the liquid or the gaseous state, it may 
take an amorj)hovs (shapeless), or a cry- 
stalline form, when there is a remarkable 
similarity between crystals of the same 
substance. The formation of crystals 
appears to be favoured by a gradual 
transition from the fluid to the solid state, 
as when a substance in solution is de- 
posited by the gradual cooling or evapora- 
tion of the liquid or when the transition 
occurs directly from the gaseous to the 
solid state. The molecules then tend to 
Arrange themselves so as to form poly- 
hedra, and this tendency is encouraged by 
the presence of a crystal of the same, or 
of a similar, substance. Most organic 
and inorganic substances can be obtained 
in a crystalline form ; sugar, salt, and alum 
readily crystallise from solution; metals 
such as cast iron and zinc solidify from 
fusion in a crystalline form ; but the most 
perfect examples are those resulting from 
the gradual cooling of the earth’s crust. 
The science o # C, deals mainly with 
minerals tbuo cry stabbed, and may there- 
fore bo regarded as a sub-div. of the 
science of mineralogy. When the object 
of study is the form of crystals, it is known 
os Morphological or Geometrical C. : the 
structure and properties are studied under 
the name of Physical C. 

There aro three principles which charac- 
terise the crystalline form; thoy are in- 
dicated by the terms constancy of angles, 
symmetry, and rationality. Although 
there may be irregularities and imper- 
fections of form in crystals of the same 
substance the angles between their faces 
are invariably the same. The symmetry 
of crystals Is not necessarily one of posi- 
tion, but is one of direction; that is, tho 
edges and faces may he arranged so as to 
give the same direction with respect to 
certain axes or planes without corre- 
spondence in linear dimensions. A cube 
is symmetrical about its central point; 
that is, its faces are arrauged in parallel 
pairs about that point. It is also sym- 
metrical about certain axes: the lines 
joining opposito corners (four axes); those 
Joining the middle points of diagonally 
opposite edges (six axes); and those join- 
ing the middle points of opposite faces 
(three axes), giving a total of thirtoen 
axes. A cube may also ho divided into 
two symmetrical halves by certain planes : 
those passing through four corners (six 
planes), and those passing through the 
middle points of four edges (three planes) ; 
giving a total of nino planes A cube 
therefore Is symmetrical with respect to 
twenty -three elements altogether. Other 
crystalline forms display fewer tvpes of 
symmetry. The principle of rationality 
depends on certain systems of notation 
by which the directions of the faces are 
Indicated. Suppose three edges formed 
by the intersection of three faces be taken 
as axes of reference. Any face can now 
be defined by the intercepts out off by it 
on these three axes. As the direction, 
but not the dimensions, of the face Is re- 


quired, the ratio of these Intercepts is 
sufficient for the purpose. It has been 
found empirically that these ratios are 
simple numbers, as 1 1 2, 2 3 1, etc., and 
they can never involve incommensurable 
surds as V2 or V5. The system of nota- 
tion Indicated is known as Weiss’s, but 
it has been to a great extent superseded 
by Miller’s, in which the reciprocals of 
Weiss’s figures are used. Thus the 
Weissian index (231) becomes, according 
to Miller, * : * : 1, or 3 2 6. 

Systems . — Acoording to the number and 
nature of the axes of symmetry, crystals 
may be divided Into six groups or systems : 
(1) Cubic or isometrio system, where the 
threo crystaliographio axes of reference 
are at right angles to each other and are 
equal in length. (2) Tetragonal or 
pyramidal system, where the three axes 
are all at right angles to each other, but 
only two are equal. (3) Rhombic, ortho- 
rhombic or prismatic system, where the 
axes are all at right angles, but are of 
different lengths. (4) Oblique or mono- 
clinic system, whore two of tho axes are 
at right angles and the third oblique, ah 
the axes being of different lengths. (5) 
Anorthic or trielinio system, where the 
angles between the axes are all oblique 
and the axes of different lengths. (6) 
Hexagonal system, where there Is one prin 
axis of symmetry and six axes of sym- 
metry at right angles to It. Where all the 
planes or faces required by the complete 
symmetry of the system are present, the 
form is said to be holohedral. Some- 
times only half of the full number of faoee 
are present; tho form is then said to be 
hemihedral, and when only a quarter are 
present the form is called tetatohedral. 

Crystals corresponding exactly to the 
types as set down In the systems are com- 
paratively rare, imperfect or multiple 
development rendering it often necessary 
to assume the existence of faces which 
cannot he observed. Wh*re a prism is 
terminate!, by pyramids, it on happen** 
that one end only is complete, the other 
forming the surface of attachment to the 
rook. Occasionally hemimorphism Is met 
with ; this is a condition in which the ends 
belong to different form.’. Crystals are 
often massed together to form a group. 
Parallelism then ooours. In whioh two 
crystals are compounded so that a line 
joining their centres lies along a crystallo- 
graphic axis or is parallel to it. Alum 
commonly shows this phenomonon. In 
tvnn-ffrouping two crystals have a 
common face. If the crystals be re- 
garded as penetrable, and the faces in 
contact are looked upon as moved parallel 
to themselves each through the other 
crystal, a form is obtained which is known 
as a penetration twin. There may be 
three or even more individuals in such a 
group, when their identlfloatlon by form 
may beoc , * somewhat difficult. Many 
other irreg Jarities ooour, suoh as are 
commonly produced in the laboratorv 
when a fairly regular individual is Intro- 
duced into a solution to promote the 
deposition of the solid. Certain faces are 
developed at the extent of others, pro- 
duoing a distorted condition. wnesi 
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Imperfections ore so numerous as to dis- 
guise the crystalline structure of a mineral 
completely, it is said to bo massive. 

Physical Crystallography . — There arc 
oertain physical properties characteristic 
of the crystalline form. By cleavage is 
meant the tendency of a crystal to split 
along certain planes when subjected to a 
wedging force. These planes are always 
parallel to a face or a passible face of the 
crystal. When a crystal is broken to 
pieces by a crushing blow, the fragments 
usually are bounded by a few planes only, 
showing the tendency to break in par- 
ticular « directions. When a crystal is 
struck by a sharp point, percussion lines 
are produced which agree in number and 
direction with the symmetry of the face. 
A crystal immersed in a solvent Is acted 
upon In a manner which shows differing 
degrees of resistance according to the 
symmetrical arrangement of the particles. 
Etched figures are produced which 
beautifully illustrate the simple form of 


the particular crystals. The hardness of 
a crystal faco depends on its direction. 

The optical characteristics of various 
crystals are often used as an aid to Identi- 
fication. They may be classified primarily 
as opaque, translucent, and transparent. 
Opaque crystals do not allow light through 
at all, translucent crystals allow light to 
pass without allowing definite outlines 
to he seen, Just an oiled paper and ground 
glass act. Transparent crystals allow 
light to pass through, but trio direction 
of the ray is bent or refracted. Crystals 
of the cubio system are Isotropic, that is, 
they refract singly. Other crystals are* 
doubly refracting, the ray being split 
into two. This property is best illus- 
trated in calcite, or loetand spar. It is 
found, however, that the difference in 
direction of the transmitted rays varies 
according to its direction with respect to 
an optic axis. When the ray travels 
parallel to an optio axis. It is transmitted 
as a single ray. Crystals which possess 
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one such axis are called uniaxial ; to this 
class belong hexagonal and tetragonal 
crystals. Those with two optio axes are 
known as biaxial; such are rhombic, 
oblique, and tricllnio crystals. The 
colour of crystals may bo due to their own 
inherent absorptive qualities, when they 
are known as idiochromatic ; or may be <1 no 
to adventitious substances, when they aro 
called allochromatic crystals. The be- 
haviour of orystals with respect to heat 
corresponds to their optic properties; the 
conductivity is greatest along the optic 
axes. Expansion by heat also varies in 
different directions, producing change of 
form. 

Substances identical in chemioal com- 
position may crystallise in two different 
forms. Such substances are termed di- 
morphous; examples are Carbon, crys- 
tallised in the cubic system as diamond, 
and in the hexagonal system as graphite ; 
Sulphur, in the rhombic system when 
deposited from solution in carbon bisul- 
phide, and in the oblique system when 
crystallised from fusion. An example of 
trimorphism is Silica crystallised in the 
hexagonal (tetartohedral) system as 
quartz, in the hexagonal (holohedral) 
system as tridymite, and in the rhombic 
system as asmanile. Minerals of analo- 
gous constitution often have similar 
crystalline forms. Such a condition is 
termed isomorphism. For example, the 
rtyombohedral carbonates calcite, mag- 
nesite, dolomite, siderite, ankerite, etc., 
are similar in form, cleavage, and optical 
properties. In each case the mineral may 
be represented by R'CO, where R' denotes 
equivalents of the analogous metals, cal- 
cium magnesium, iron, manganese, zino. 
etc., or combinations of two or more of 
those metals. 

Sec J. D. Dana, Manual of Mineralogy , 
1879; W. J. Lewis, Treatise on Crystal- 
lography, 1899; P. Groth, Introduction 
to Chemical Crystallography , 1906-8; 

W. Voigt, Lehrtmch der Kristallphysik, 
1910; A. E. H. Tutton, Crystallography 
and Practical Crystal Measurement, 1922. 
and Natural History of Crystals, 1921; 
G. Fri6del, Lecons de cristaJlographic, 
1926; A. Joff 6, The Physics of Crystals, 
1928; D. B. Briggs, The Study of Crystals , 
1930; and A. W. Woostor, A Text Book on 
Crystal Physics , 1938. 

Crystallomanoy (Gk. Kpvo-TaXXo crystal; 
y-avreia, propheoy, divination), means of 
divination by the hypuotic condition 
caused by gazing fixedly into a crystal, 
mirror, or pool of ink. This practice has 
been followed in all ages as a means of 
foretelling the future. A beryl was most 
often used. The operator, having mut- 
tered certain formulas over it, handed it 
to a pure youth or maiden, who was then 
supposed to be able to reveal the future. 
The desired knowledge was obtained by 
means of written characters on the crystal, 
or by the appearance there of the spirits 
Invoked. Dr. Dee was a noted adopt at 


G„ two of his 'magic mirrors* being now 
In the Brit. Museum. See Sh ortho use, 
John Inglcsant, 1881; books on crys- 
tal-gazing by Melville, 1903, and Thomas, 


Crystal Palace. This building, mainly 
of glass and iron, with wooden floors, was 
first erected in Hyde Park, London, for 
tho Great Exhibition in 1851. It was 
designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, was 
1608 ft. long, 21 ac. in area, and cost 
£1,540,000. It was taken down and 
re -erected at Sydenham, where Queen 
Victoria opened it in 1854. The central 
transept was 390 ft. by 120 ft. and 175 ft. 
high; the S. transept was 213 ft. long, and 
a similar N. one was burnt in 1866. Its 
greatest width was 384 ft. Intended as 
a permanent exhibition of the art and 
culture of all nations, it had a series of 
courts representing the architecture and 
sculpturo of different civilisations, a 
picture gallery, museum, and Rohool of 
practical engineering. From J855 to 
1901 the famous C. P. Saturday concerts 
(symphony concerts) were held there 
under the direction of August Manus. 
From 1859 to 1912 the Handel festival 
took place at the C. P. every three years, 
and after tho First World War perform- 
ances were given at irregular Intervals. 
There are magnificent grounds of about 
200 ac. and for many years the Football 
Association cup final was played there. 
The C. P. was burned down on Nov. 30, 
1936. 

Crystals, Etching of, see Etching op 

Ciiyht \LS. 

Csaba, tu. of Hungary in the co. of 
B6k<tecsaba. There are distilleries and 
flour mills, and a trade in corn, hemp, 
wine, etc. Pop. 44.000. 

Csan&d, oo. and tn. of Hungary, 
bounded by the Maros on the S. The 
chief tn. is Mako. A considerable part 
of C. was allotted to Rumania after the 
First World War. Pop. 130.000. 

Cs&rd&s, orCzardasch (Hungarian csdrda, 
tavern), Hungarian national dance, con- 
sisting of two movements, andanle and 
allegro, in \ or i time throughout. The 
two parts are called the ‘lassu* and 
tho ‘friss* (frischka). Hie farmer being 
mostly in the minor mode, the latter in 
the major. Any number of couples may 
dance it, all doing different steps and 
figures. 

Csepel: 1. Is. of Hungary, 30 m. long, 
enclosed by two arms of the R. Danube, 
just below Budapest. C. was once a 
favourito summer residence of the kings of 
Hungary. Fruit and wine are produced. 
2. Suburb of Budapest on C. is., with 
metal and steel industries. Pop. 14,000. 

Csokonay (Csokonai), Vitez Mih&ly von 
(1773-1805), Hungarian poet and prof, 
at Debrecen. He was above all a lyrist, 
and inspired by the Hungarian folk-songs 
he helped to develop the national poetry. 
Among his most, popular works may bo 
mentioned Magyar-Musa (1796); Amaryl- 
lis (1803); IJorottya (1804, similar in style 
to Popo’s liape of the Lock)', Anakreoni 
Dalok ; A Pdszfar Kirdly (1806). His 
collected works appeared in 1844-45 
and 1924. 

Csoma de K5r5s* Alexander (Sandor) 
(c. 1790-1842), famous Hungarian travel- 
ler and, orientalist, educated at Nagy- 
Enyed College, then at Gottingen. His 
life-long ambition was to disoover the real 
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origin of his race — the Magyars — sup 
posed to have come from Asia, but he d. 
leaving the problem unsolved in spite of 
all his efforts. While Journeying to Tibet 
and China to continue his researches, he 
d. at Darjeeling. See T. Duka’s life, 
1885. 

Csongrad, tn. of Hungary, in the oo. 
of C. (pop. 150,000, cap. Szontes). An 
Important trading centre situated at the 
confluence of the Tisza and Korc>s, 70 m. 
S.E. of Budapest. Pop. 27,000. 

C.S.R., abbreviation for Ceskoslovensk& 
Republika, or Czechoslovakia. 

Ctenodaotylus (Gk. *ret¥, comb ; SclktvXo?, 
finger), genus of rodent in the family 
OotodoDtideB, which contains the coypu 
and porcupine rats. C. Massoni, Mas- 
son's comb-rat, is the single species, and 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ctenophora (Gk. ktcic, comb ; <f>6poc, 
bearing), large div. of the Ccelenterata 
(q.v.) which consists of free -swimming 
marine animals, gelatinous in structure, 
and usually phosphorescent. Cestnm 
veneris, the Venus's girdle, is a beautiful 
example. 

Ctesias (Kr^ia*) (d. c. 396), Gk. physician 
and historian of the fifth century b.c., 
native of Cnidus, Asia Minor. He accom- 
panied the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes, and was 
captured by the Persians at the battle 
of Cunaxa, 415. For about seventeen 
years he then remained as physician at 
the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon. A 
contemporary of Herodotus, his jealous 
mind is revealed in his attempt to depre- 
date that historian’s work. Fragments 
of his History of Persia (Ttpooca), in twenty- 
four books, and Treatise on India flrfura) 
are extant, and there are abridgments of 
each by Photius. He is more important 
as a source of romance than as a serious 
historian. Fragments of his works have 
been ed. by Mtiller (appendix to C. 
Dlndorf, Herodotus, 1844), J. Bfthr (1824), 
and J. Gilmore (1888). Consult C. Blum, 
Herodotus and Ctesias , 1836; J. Mahaffy, 
History of Greek Literature , 1895; and C. 
Wachsmuth, Einteiiung in das Studium 
der alien Geschichte , 1895. 

Ctesibiua (Krijo-i/Sios) (e. 250 b.c.), Gk. 
physicist of Alexandria, famous for 
various mechanical inventions. Among 
these are the clepsydra (water clock), 
force-pump, hydraulic organ, and other 
machines. C. was first to discover the 
elastic force of air and to apply It as a 
motive power. Hero of Alexandria was 
his pupil and helper. 

Ctesiphon (KTTj<n<f>a.i/) anot. city of 
Mesopotamia, on R. Tigris, 20 m. from 
Bagdad, materials for which city were 
supplied by its ruins. Mentioned by 
Polybius (v. 45) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6), 
It rose to Importance under the Parthian, 
and later Persian, empire. Strabo de- 
scribes it as the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings, and Tacitus (Ann. vi. 42) 
calls it ‘redes imperii.' The modern 
equivalent is Tak-l-Keera, while the ruins 
of anot. O. and of Seleuoia (on opposite 
bank) are together called El-Modem (A1 
Madaln, the two cities) by the Arabs. It 
was captured by various Rom. emperors 


between a.d. 116 and 362. In the fourth 
century C. was the cai>. of the Susanian 
dynasty. Yezdigerd surrendered it to 
the oonquering Arabs, 637. The facade 
and arched hall or throne-room of a 
marvellous palace, said to have been built 
by Chosroes I., are included in the ruins 
left. During the First World War an 
important battlo was fought here between 
the Turks and the Brit. In the summer 
of 1915 Gen. Sir Charles Townshend 
advanced up the R. Tigris, capturing 
Amara and Kut-el-Amara. Pushing on 
from here with an inadequate force he 
advanced towards C. ana on Nov. 21 
drove the Turks from a strong position at 
Lajj and then prepared for an assault on 
their position at C. itself. He attacked on 
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THE PALACE OP CTESIPHON 
The parabolic vaultinglfias a span of 86 ft. On 
the left is the facade of the east wing of the palace 


the night of Nov. 22 ; but, though ho met 
with some initial success, the Turkish 
reinforcements were so overwhelmingly 
strong that Townshend was compelled to 
withdraw to Kut-el-Amara, where he 
eventually surrendered. See S. W. G. 
Benjamin, Persia and the Persians , 1887; 
and O. Reuter, Die Ausprabungen der 
deutschen Ktesiphons- Expedition im Win- 
ter 1928-29 (with bibliography), 1930. 

Cuango, see Congo. 

Cuanhuahuao, see Cuernavaca. 

Cuba, largest is. of the W. Indies, an 
independent republic, at the mouth of the 
gulf of Mexico, 130 m. from Florida, 
separated from it by Florida Strait. Lies 
between 74® and 58° W. long., and 19“ 
and 23° N. lat. Separated from Haiti on 
the E. by Windward Passage, from 
Jamaica on the S. by the Caribbean Sea. 
from Yucatan on the W. by Yucatan 
Channel. Length from Oape Maisi (E.) 
to Cape San Antonio (W.), 730 m.; 
breadth 20-90 m.; area (with is. of 
Pines and numerous is.) 46,730 sq. m. 
The coast-line is mostly abrupt and steep; 
a large marshy depression (trocha), 45 m. 
wide, connecting Mordn and the S. coast, 
divides C. into two distinct parts, E. and 
W. There is a series of terraces on the B. 



The coasts are very dangerous owing to 
reefs and shallows extending nearly 2| m. 
out to sea, but there are good harbours 
and bays, as at Havana (cap,), Guan- 
tdnamo, Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, 
Bahia de Jagua, Cabafias, Padre, and 
Matanzas. There are mt. ranges all over 
the is., the highest being in the E., and 
all grouped near the coasts. The Sierra 
Maestra, or Gmpo Macaba, culminates in 
Pico Turquino or Monte Azul (about 
8400 ft.), and is continued in the Sierra 
del Cobre. Near by is the hill region W. 
of Yunque (the Anvil of Baracoa, 1825 ft.), 
with Sierras dela Vela, Toar, etc. In the 
W. is a hilly dist., with Pico de Potrerillo, 
Sanctl Spiritu, Pan de Matanzas in the N. 
(1280 ft.); Cordillera de los Orgailos (Pan 
de Guajaibdn, about 2000 ft.), stretching 
through Pinar del Rio to Havana. Other 
peaks are Gran Piedra (5000 ft.) and Cerro 
de Oro (3000 ft.). The rivs. are not very 
large, the chief being the R. Cauto^fiowing 
into Manzanillo bight; others are R. Saza, 
draining the swamps (cUnegas) to the N. 
of the Zapata peninsula, and Sagua la 
Grande. The climate Is tropical, average 
temp 77°, rarely falling as low as 50°. 
Chief rainy season. May to Oct. Earth- 
quakes ore more frequent in the E. than 
In the W. The numerous forests contain 
mahogany, ebony, cedar, fustio wood, 
besides yielding dye-woods, fibres, gums, 
and rosins. Flowers and shrubs also 
abound, including the royal palm. Bats, 
agoutis, and the solenodon are the only 
indigenous mammals. Birds are very 
numerous. The crocodile and caiman 
are found in the marshes. Other reptiles 
are the boa and iguana. C. is famous for 
scenic beauty, the Yumuri valley being 
one of the most lovely. 

The chief products are sugar (nearly 
half the cultivated area being planted 
with sugar-canes, especially in Santa 
Clara and Matanzas, which supply one- 
quarter of the world's crop) ana aromatio 
tobacco In Pinar del Rio, particularly In 
the dlst. of Vuelta de Abajo, the finest 
being produced on the banks of the San 
Sebastian, and made into the famous 
Havana cigars. Coflee -planting is now 
of minor importance, and none of the crop 
is exported. Other products are Indian 
corn, maize, rice, cacao, indigo, potatoes. 
There are many fruits (oranges, bananas, 
lemonB, shaddocks, figs, etc.) and vege- 
tables; mallochia grass and cassava are 
grown: cattle and poultry breeding are 
carried on, and wax and honey produced. 
Over 1,000,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced in 1909, largely exported to the 
U.S.A., while in 1925-26 the crop amoun- 
ted to 5,292,000 tons, some 1,600,000 ac. 
being under sugar plantations. The 
in 
lal 




by quota under an international agree- 
ment. In 1937 the crop was 2,971,000 
tons. In 1947 there were about 2,750,000 
ao. under sugar, and 500,000 ao. under 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, and bananas, 
and the Bugar crop rose to nearly 
6.600,000 ton after the removal of the 
above-mentioned restrictions. In the 
same year the tobacco crop was 60,000,000 


lb., cofloe 600,000 bags (eaoh 132 lb.). 
The average tobacco crop is 600,000 bales 
(bale, 120 lb.). In 1943 the U.S.A. sent 
78 per cent of Imports and received over 
86 per cent of the exports. Exports are 
mainly sugar, molasses, and tobacco: 
imports food, beverages, textiles, and 
machinery. 

Iron oro is mined by Amer. companies 
near Santiago and Juragua. There are 
also manganese deposits, still some copper 
in Sierra del Cobre, asphaltum in the bay 
of Cardenas, and salt. Gold and silver 
are rare. There are more than 8700 m. 
of railway, admirably managed (pnbllo 
services 3000 m., private lines on planta- 
tions and in mining areas, 6600 m.). 
There are about 2200 m. of roads. Auto- 
mobiles are much used and popular, and 
electric street cars run In most tne. 
Hotels are generally good. There is no 
colour bar. Sp. is the language of the Is., 
but Eng. Is widely understood. Edu- 
cation is free and compulsory. In 1861 
only 1 9 per cent of the pop. oould read and 
write, in 1925 85 per cent, but the per- 
centage of illiterates rose In 1945 to 35-6. 
The Havana Univ. was opened in 1728, 
but until its enlargement under Amer. 
auspices in the first twenty-five years of 
this century no marked advance was made 
in secondary or higher education. Some 
Cubans work well, but the average country- 
man is said to work from Tuesday to 
Thursday and play the guitar, danoe, 
and attend cock-fights the rest of the 
week. The poor are so because they 
are lazy. Bull-fights were abolished in 
1899. In 1922 the first broadcasting 
station in Lat. America was installed at 
Havana. Chinese coolies and Negroes are 
much employed for labour. Chief tns.: 
Havana, 673.300; Holguine, 171,900; 
Camagiley, 155,800; Santa Clara, 122,200: 
Santiago do Cuba, 120,600; Sanott 
Spiritus, 104,500: Cienfuegos, 94,800; 
Guant&namo, 91,700; Bayamo, 90,100; 
Manzanillo, 79,300; Ciego de Avila, 
78,500; Pinar del Rio, 77,000; and Matan- 
zas, 73,700; the six provs are Havana, 
Oriente, Las Villas, Camagttey, Matanzas, 
and Pinar del Rio. 

History . — Discovered by Columbus 
during his first voyage, on Oot. 27, 1492; 
he saw sev. of the nativee going about 
with fire-brands in their hands, and 
certain dried herbs, which they rolled up 
In a leaf and, lighting one end, put the 
other in their months, and continued 
puffing out the smoke. A roll of this 
kind they called a tabaco. O. was 
colonised by Spaniards about 1510, 
Negroes replacing the Indians as slaves; 
it was a Sp. possession till 1898. (The is. 
was actually under Brit, rule for one year, 
17 ‘ - - - 

in exchange for Florida). In the seven 
teenth century C. was harassed by raids of 
Eng., Fr., and Dutch, who built the 
primitive fortifications of Havana and 
Matanzas aa defences. The slave trade 
was abolished early in the nineteenth 
century, and the slaves were emancipated 
from 1880 to 1886. During 1868-78 
there was war against the Spaniards for 
Cuban independenoe. In 1880 the Cortes 


Ciiba 

passed an Act to abolish slavery. The gov. 
of Spain was characterised by a generally 
corrupt administration, aggravated by 
internal unrest fermented by attempts at 
Independence and consequential military 
repression. Tho separatist and autono- 
mous movement culminated, late in the 
nineteenth century, in a fierce war, and, 
although the Madrid Gov. showed a 
conciliatory spirit, tho agitation was 
continued. In 1S98, during a second war 
for Independence, the U.S.A. Gov. carried 
out their threat of intervention by 
sending the battleship Maine to Havana 
harbour. On Feb. 15 of that year the 
Maine was blown lip in Havana harbour 
and 264 men were killed. War with 
Spain followed. C. was under Amor, 
military control, 1899-1902. In 1901 a 
republican form of gov. was estab., the 
first president being Estrada Palma. The 
‘Platt Amendment' contained guaran- 
tees against foreign interference. In 1903 
a commercial convention was signed 
between C. and the U.S.A. In 1905 a 
rebellion against the governor was quelled 
by the U.S.A. Mr. Taft, U.S. secretary 
of war, was sent by President Theodore 
Roosevelt as mediator and became 
rovisional governor, being succeeded 
y Magoon. The U.S. troops, under 
Gens. Funston and Bell, restored order. 
New educational measures were enforced, 
1900. The new gov. was settled by 
President Roosevelt in Jan. 1909. The 
Amer. troops were finally withdrawn on 
April 1, 1909, and henceforth affairs ran 
smoother. During the First W orld War 
the high price of sugar brought phenom- 
enal prosperity, which ended when the 
price of sugar fell from 23 cents to 2 cents 
a pound. The Cubans ha\e left the 
development of their is. largely to Amors. 
In 1933 a revolution was followed by 
provisional gov. until May 1936, when a 
constitutional gov. was elected. A new 
constitution was promulgated on July 5, 
1940. Following the Socialist- Demo- 
cratic victory at the general election of 
that year, Col. Batista assumed the 
presidency on Oct. H» when the new 
constitution came into lorco. According 
to this constitution the Cabinet is respon- 
sible to Congress; if it receives a vote of 
no confidence, the Cabinet must resign 
in forty-eight hrs. C. declared war on 
the Axis ( q.v .) on Dec. 11 , 1 941. The presi- 
dent for 1944-48 was Ramon Grau San 
Martin. The pop. is 4,778,500, of whom 
3,553,300 are white and 1 ,225,200 coloured. 

Sec W. J. Clark, Cuba and the Fight for 
Freedom , 1896; I. E. Canini, Four Cen- 
turies of Spanish Rule in Cuba , 1898; 
J. B. Atkins, The War in Cuba , 1899, 
J. H. Leslie, Official History of the Spanish - 
American War (Washington), 1899; 
— . Robinson, Cuba and the Intervention , 
1905; I. A. Wright, The Early History of 
Cuba , 1492-15*6, 1917; W. F. Johnson, 
History of Cvb&, 1920; P. Terry, Terry's 
Quids to Cuba , 1926; C. E. Chapman, A 
History of tho Cuban Republic: a Study 
in Hispanic American Polities , 1927; 
H, F. Guggenheim, Th$ United States and 
Cuba: a Study in International Relations, 
1934; H. Strode, The Pageant of Cuba, 
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1935; R. H. FItzgibbon, Cuba and the 
United States, 1900-1935 , 1935; R. G. 
Sanchez, Manual do Historia de Cuba, 
1938; and H. E. Friedl&ndor, Historia 
Econ&mica de Cuba , 1944. 

Cubango, Okavango, or Kubango, riv. 
of W. Africa, about 1000 m. long, rising 
near the Cuanza’s sources, E. of Benguella, 
forming part of the boundary between 
S.W. Africa and the Portuguese Angola. 
It flows in a S.E. direction, and into Lake 
Ngami, under the name Tioge or Tonke 
(Taukhe). 

Cubature, process of finding the volume 
of a solid. The word is parallel to 
quadrature, which means resolving an 
aroa into a number of squares, while O. 
means resolving a volume into a number 
of cubes. To find the value of a volume 
from particular data is an arithmetical 
problem in the case of parallelopipeds 
and is usually dealt with under the name 
of mensuration ( q.v .). Where figures are 
bounded by curves the process is usually 
analytical, and Is based on the theorems 
of Pappus of Alexandria, which state: 
(1) If any plane figure revolves about an 
external axis in its plane, the volume of 
the solid generated by the revolution is 
equal to the product of tho area of the 
figure and the distance travelled by the 
centroid of the figure; (2) if any line in a 
plane revolves about an external axis in 
tho plane, the area of the curved surface 
generated by the revolution is equal to 
the product of the length of the line 
and the distance travelled by tho centroid 
of the line. 



Cube, regular solid bounded by six 
square plane faces, opposite sides being 
parallel, in such a way that three edges 
always meet at right angles to each other. 
In arithmetic the G. of a number is found 
by multiplying it by itself three times; 
thus the C. of 2 - 2 x 2 x 2.- 8. Similarly 
the C. root of any number is that number 
which multiplied by Itself three times 
gives the original number; thus the C. 
root of 64 is 4. The volume of a C. is 
measured by the C. of the length of a side; 
thus the volume of a C. with sides 2 in* 
long is 8 cubic in. 

Cubebs, berries of Piper cubcba and P. 
guincense, family Piperaeeee. Picked un- 
ripe and dried for medicinal use in eases 
of urinary and bronchial diseases. C. 
yield the oily eompound eubebene and 
a resinous compound, cubeble aoid. 
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Cubic Measure, see under Weights and 
Measures. 

Cubism. This term, applied to a school 
of art arising from Post-Impressionism, 
was first used by Henri Matisse in 1908 in 
reference to a picture by Braque : ‘ Encore 
des cubes! asscz de cubismel* But scorn 
and derision could not kill the movement, 
and three years later exhibitions of 
Cubist art were held in Paris and Brussels, 
while 1912 witnessed one in Barcelona. 
The actual founder of C. was the Sp. artist 
Pablo Picasso ( b . 1881), follower of Paul 
C6zanne, the great Fr. Post-Impressionist, 
and Georges Braque was a close runner- 
up of Picasso. C6zanne had formulated 
the theory that ‘everything in nature is 
modelled on the sphere , tho cone, and the 
cylinder ; one must first understand how 
to paint these simple figures, and one can 
then paint anything.’ The Cubist makes 
no attempt to give an exact reproduction 
of any objects visualised, but by means of 
portraying their colours and solidity in 
his own peculiar stylo to show the im- 

S ression they make on the artistic mind. 

. is a passing phase of art and has made 
especial appeal to the Fr. mentality and 
temperament. Some of its chief ex- 
ponents are Andr^ T)6rain, Fernard Leger, 
Albert Gleizec, Jean Metzinger, Francis 
Picabia. Joan Gris, the Russian sculptor 
Archipenko, and the Arncr. Arthur Dove. 
See also Painting. See A. J. Eddy, 
Cubists and Post- Impressionism , 1915 ; A. 
Gleizes, Du Cubisme, 1920; F. Rutter, 
Evolution in Modem Art , 1920; R. H. 
Wilenskt, Modem Movement in Art , 1927 ; 
and C. Giedion-Welcker, Moderns Plastik , 
1937. 

Cubit (Eat. nibitum, elbow), primitive 
linear measure employed by the ancts., 
equal to tho length of the ami from the 
olbow to tho tip of the middle finger. 
There is much discussion as to the exact 
length of the Heb. C., now generally fixed 
at 17 to 18 Eng. in. or 15 72 cm. The 
Rom. O. was about 17?; iu., and the 
Egyptian C. (‘C. of Memphis’) about 20-7 
in. See also Foot, I’at.m, Span. -See 
W. Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, 1863; 
‘Weights and Measures’ in J. Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, 1898. 

Cubitt, Sir William (1785-1861), Eng. 
oivil engineer of Norfolk. He was known 
os an inventor of machines, such as self- 
regulating sails for windmills, and the 
treadmill (1818, soon introduced into the 

i ails of Great Britain). C. came to 
jondon, 1826, becoming engineer of the 
S.E. railway. He constructed the canal 
at Oxford, docks at Bute, Cardiff, and 
Liverpool, the Berlin waterworks, and 
various bridges. He also superintended 
tho erection of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park, 1851, and was knighted for this 
service. 

Cueaxnas, see Cocomas. 

Cuohullin, Cuchulinn, or Cuohulainn, 
name of the chief warrior and hero in the 
Conchobar-Cuchulinn heroic cycle of Ire- 
land. He is usually styled son of Sual- 
dam, an Ulster warrior, but seems to 
stand in a special relation to the god Lug. 
C.'s earliest name was Setonta, and he 
was brought up at Dun Imbrith (Louth). 


At the age of six he went to the court of 
Conchobar, king of Ulster. He slew the 
hound or watch-dog of Culann the smith, 
becoming for a time guardian of his 
domain instead, hence his name Culann’s 
hound (Cu-Chulinn). Later the warrior 
slew the three sons of Necht, hereditary 
foes of the Ulstermen. After learning 
chivalry with Domn&ll the Soldierly and 
the Amazon Scathach in Alba, he married 
Emer, daughter of Forgall the Wily. At 
the age of seventeen he defended the 
Ulster frontier against the forces of Medb 
of Connaught. He was killed some ten 
years later by Lugaid and the children of 
Calatin liana. Some place the date 
about tho beginning of the Christian era. 
In Fled Brierend (Bricriu’s Feast, eleventh 
or twelfth century) C. tells the story of a 
challenge and beheading similar to that 
of the Middle Eng. poem. Sir Oawayne 
and the Green Knight, See Eleanor Hull, 
The CuchnUin Saga in Irish Literature. 
1898; and A. Nutt, Cuchulainn, the Irish 
Achilles , 1900. 

Cuckfield, small inrkt. tu. of Sussex, 
England, 12 m. N.W. of Lewes. It is 
noted for its fairs, held three times a year. 
Pop. of urb. diet. 11,000; of par. 2000. 



Cuckoo, sub-family of the Cuoulln®, 
family of tho Cuculidee, containing nearly 
200 species. The name is derived from 
the note of the common European C. 
( G undue canorus ), which appears in Eng- 
land ut tho spring, migrating again to 
warmer climes as early as Aug. Most 
species are remarkable for their parasitic 
habits. There is no permanent attach- 
ment of male to female, and no nest is 
built. When the female has laid an egg 
on tho ground she takes it in her bill and 
lays it in the nest of some other bird. 
The egg is then hatched, and the young 
bird is fed by the owner of the nest. 
When the young C. attains sufficient 
strength (and it early docs this) it expels 
its foster-mother’s young from the nest 
by working Itself under them and jerking 
them out. The yellow-billed C. ( Coccysus 
Americanus ) incubates its own eggs. 


Cuckoo-spit 
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Cuokoo-splt, or Frog hopper. Sub -section 
dcadelllna, or the genus Cercopidee, 
ranked under the Homopterous sub -order 
of insects. The name froghopper refers 
partly to the form of their body, partly to 
their great powers of leaping. The com- 
mon froghopper is A phrophora spumaria ; 
another species frequently met with in 
gardens is A. bifasdata. The larva of 
these insects, which, except in the lack of 
wings, resembles the perfect insect in most 
respects, envelops itself in a froth re- 
sembling human spittle. This is often 
observed on plants. 

Cuculidas, family of the sub -order 
Cuculi of the order of birds Cuouliformes. 
It includes the cuckoos {q.v.) and their 
kin. They are found in greatest variety 
in the Indian regions. Cuculi me is 
Swainson's name for the sub-family of 
the C. which comprises the true cuckoos. 
The voice of the female is a mere clat- 
tering, and it is the male which utters 
the familiar call -note in the breeding 
season. 

Cucumber, or Cucumia salivas, species 
of Cucurbitace®, which is largely culti- 
vated. It is a kind of trailing ann., and 
the unripe fruit is used for salads and 
pickles. The finest specimens are ob- 
tained from shaded plants growing in a 
warm, damp atmosphere, and therefore 
developing rapidly. When fine and long 
fruit are desired, the plant should not be 
allowed to bear early, and the female 
blossoms should be destroyed until the 

S lant has become vigorous and well rooted 
1 the bed. 

Cuoumii, genus of Cucurbitace®, is 
Indigenous to the tropics and to sub- 
tropical lands. In this, genus the stamens 
are free and the tendrils are believed 
definitely to be modified leaves. C. 
Melo , the melon, is a valuable plant of 
which the native country is unknown, and 
with C, sativus , the .encumber, has been 
in cultivation for centuries. Tartary is 
sometimes assigned to the cucumber as 
Its home. 

Cucurbits, genus from which the order 
Cucurbitaceee takes its name. The species 
all grow In America, but their native 
country is entirely unknown, and they 
are cultivated in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; most of them are edible and 
harmless. C. Pepo is the pumpkin, of 
which the squash and vegetable marrow 
are varieties; C. maxima, the common 
gourd or giant pumpkin, is well known in 
N. America. 


Cucurbitace®, widespread natural order 
of dicotyledonous plants, most of which 
are of a trailing or climbing habit. Many 
of the ‘species are useful or remarkable, 
for the order comprehends such plants as 
the melon, gourd, cucumber, colocynth, 
and bryony. The fruit is generally 
fleshy, and is often very large; tne melon 
Is typical, with a berry-like fruit called 
a pepo ; the seeds are exalbuminous. 
Some of the prin. genera are Cucurbiia , 
Cucumia , Logenaria , and Bryonia, 
Cuouta, or San Jost de Cucuta, tn. of 
the dept, of Norte de ■‘Santander, Colom- 
bia, S. America, on the Venezuelan 
frontier. The tn. was destroyed by an 


earthquake, 1875. Coffee is largely 
cultivated there. Pop. 77,400. 

Cud, sodden bolus of hastily swallowed 
fodder which ruminants drive back from 
the paunch into the mouth to be leisurely 
chewed, when semifluid is formed which 
repasses into the stomach. 

Cudahy, manufacturing city in Mil- 
waukee co., Wisoonsin, U.3.A. Pop. 
10,500. 

Cuddalore, Kudalur, or Gudalur, tn. and 
port of Madras, India, cap. of S. Arcot 
dist., 15 m. from Pondicherry on the 
Coromandel coast. It has extensive 
trade, exporting quantities of grain and 
ground nuts by sea, and carrying on much 
trade also by land. Native craft only 
can come right up to the tn., but there Is 
good anchorage in the roads, 11 in. from 
shore. Two naval actions took place off 
C.: (1) The drawn action of 1758 between 
Vice-Adm. Pocock and Comte d’Ach6, in 
which the Fr. suffered heavier losses than 
the Brit.; (2) the engagement between 
Vice-Adm. Hughes and the Bailli de 
Suffren in 1783. This too was Indecisive, 
but Suffren gained the relief of O., and 
Hughes had to go on to Madras. In 1795 
it was finally acquired by the Brit. Pop. 
(mostly Hindus) 52,000. 

Cuddapah, tn. and diBt. of India, in the 
Madras presidency, situated on the R. 
C. f 140 m. N.W. of Madras. It has a dist. 
court-house and jail and, formerly, had a 
cantonment. Soda is obtained from the 
hills in the dist., also salt and Haltpetre; 
there are diamond mines in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 18,000. 

Cuddesden, or Cuddesdon, par. of 
Oxfordshire, England, Henley div., 6 m. 
from Oxford, 2 m. from Wheatley station. 
The palace of the bishops of Ox- 
ford is here, andu theological college. 
Pop. 900. 

Cudgegong. mining township of Wel- 
lington co., New S. Wales, 45 m. from 
Bathurst, on R. C. Gold, iron, coal, and 
copper are found. Pop. about 3000. 

Cudillero, or Oleiro, email Beaport of 
Spain, in Asturias, 20 m. from Oviedo, on 
the bay of Biscay. Pop. about 11,000. 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-88), Eng. philo- 
sopher and clergyman, son of a chaplain 
of James I., b. in Somersetshire. He 
graduated at Cambridge, becoming fellow 
and tutor of Emmanuel's, 1639. C. was at 
one time rector of N. Cadbury, Somerset- 
shire (1650). In 1642 he pub. Discourse 
Concerning the True Nature of the Lord's 
Supper and The Union of Christ and the 
Church shadowed or in a Shadow, the first 
causing much controversy long after his 
death. In 1 645 master of Clare Hall, and 
in the same year regius prof, of Heb. 
In 1654 C. was elected master of Christ's 
College; 1678 he became prebendary of 
Gloucester. His chief work. The Trus 
Intellectual System of the Universe, also ap- 
peared In 1678. It displays great learn- 
ing, liberality, and independence of mind. 
He favoured the platonic philosophy, but 
In physics adopted the atomic theory. 
From their views the group of which he 
was leader was known as Cambridge 
Platonists. This famous work attempted 
to confute all the reason and philosophy 
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of atheism, and to demonstrate its im- 
possibility. His Treatise Concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was pub. 
in 1731. A number of his unpublished 
MSS. are in the Brit. Museum. Among 
C.’s sermons was one preached before the 
House of Commons, showing the closo 
connection of religion and morality, and 
laying the basis for union between philo- 
sophy and religion. His daughter, Lady 
Masbam, was a friend of John Locke. 
See J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy , 1872; C. de Re- 
rnusat, Histoire de la philosophic en 
Anglelerre, 1875; C. E. Lowrey, The 
Philosophy of Ralph Cudworth , 1884; 
J. Muirhead, Platonic Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon Philosophy , 1931; and J. 
Beyer, Ralph Cudworth als Ethiker, Stoats - 
philosoph und Aesthetiker, 1935. 

Cue, tn. of W. Australia, chief in the 
Murchison goldfield dist. It is connected 
with Geralaton by rail. 

Cuenca: 1. Prov. of New Castile, Spain, 
chiefly a mt. and plateau region. The 
elevated tract Serrania de C. has large 
coniferous forests. Area G588 sq. m. 
Pop. 349,700. 2. Also cap. of above prov. 

on R. Jucar, 80 m. from Madrid. It has 
ruined walls, * ci adel. cathedral (with 
chapel of the Albornoces), many churches, 
and the episcopal palace. Its industries 
are unimportant. There is a famous 
bridge, 140 ft. high, across the stream 
Huecar. Near by is Ciudad Eucantada, 
with its wonderful stalactite deposits. 
Pop. 15,600. 3. Cap. of the prov. of 

Azuay, Ecuador, 9. America, is 9000 ft. 
above the sea. It has 53,800 inhab., a 
cathedral, univ., trades in conserves, corn, 
and cheese, and makes woollen goods, 
hats, and earthenware. Near by are 
sulphur springs. 

Cuernavaca (formerly Cuanhuahuao), 
tn. of Mexico, cap. of Morelos state, 36 m. 
from Mexico. It is finely situated, and 
has an agrio. academy, a church built 
by Cort6B, and important sugar industries. 
It is growing popular as a health resort. 
Pop. 820f. 

Cues, Nioolaus von, see Ctjsa, Nikolas 


of. 

Cuesmes, com. and tn. of Hainault, 
Belgium, 3 m. from Mons. It has coal- 
mines and railway workshops. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Cueeta, name given by Amer. geologists 
to a certain land formation consisting of 
an unsymmetrical ridge with a strong 
escarpment on one side and a gentle slope 
on the other. Of Sp. origin, the name 
Is used In New Mexico and S.W. U.S.A. 
for low ridges of this kind. The Cots- 
wold and Chiltern Hills are Cs. or scarped 
ridges. 

Cueva, Juan de la (1550-1607), Sp. 
poet, 6. at Seville. He wrote various 
kinds of poetry, and his plays are impor- 
tant for their departure from the classic 
model and their more romantic style. 
He was one of the founders of the Sp. 
national drama. Among his works are 
Primera Parte de las Comedias y Tragedian 
(1588); the epio Betiea (1603); and El 
Exemplar Poetim (1605), the first Sp. 
didactic poem. See G. Ticknor, History of 


Spanish Literature , 1849. and M. Menen - 
dez y Pclayo, Ideas Esleticas, 1940. 

Cuevas de Vera, tn. of Spain on It. 
Almanzora, 42 m. from Almerla. Im- 
portant for the silver mines In the Sierra 
Almagera, There is a rich agric. dlst. all 
round, and saltpetre is found. Pop. 
24,000. 

Cui, C6sar (C6sar Antonovich) (1835- 
1918), Russian military engineer and 
musical composer, b. at Vilna, son of a 
Fr. officer, a survivor of Napoleon's army, 
who was unable to follow the retreat from 
Moscow (1812). C. was educated at the 
Vilna Gymnasium, and studied muslo with 
Moniuszko. He soon entered the military 
college at St. Petersburg (1850), becoming 
prof, on fortification there and elsewhere. 
Among bis most noted pupils were 
Skoboleff and the Emperor Nicholas II. 
His songs, choral and orchestral works, 
etc., include William Ratcliff (1869); 
The Captive in the Caucasus (1873); Angelo 
(1876); Le Flibusticr (for Rlchepln’s 
comedy) (1894); and Mam*zeUe Fiji. 
Other works are La Musique en Rvssie 
and A Short Manual of Field Fortification. 
See Countess de Mery-Argenteau, Clear 
Cui . 1888. 

Cuinchy, vil. In N. France, to the S.W. 
of La BassOe. In the First World War, 
C. came within the area covered by the 
battle of Loos. Sept. 1915 (see Loos. 
Battle of). The main advance took 
place on Sept. 25. This was preceded 
by a two days’ bombardment. Although 
the Brit, had used gas, the atmospheric) 
conditions proved unfavourable for Its em- 
ployment, and to this cause is attributed 
the initial unsuccessful attack on C.j but 
the Brit, success on other parts of the front 
caused the Gor. forces to give way 
eventually at C. 

Cuirass (Lat. corium, leather), originally 
a jerkin or leather garment for soldiers, 
strong enough to be proof against pistols 
or even muskets. The name was later 
applied to plate armour protecting the 
body from the neck to the waist. The O. 
was strictly the metal covering the front 
of the wearer, but is now commonly 
applied to both breastplates and baok- 
plates. These are hooked or buckled 
together, with a piece Joined to the book 
called the culet § or garde de reines. In 
antiquity they were commonly made of 
bronze or iron, and in the fourteenth 
century formed a regular part of medieval 
armour. After Waterloo certain historical 
Cs. were adopted for modern use. For 
parade purposes various corps wear 
richly decorated leather Cs. 

Cuirassiers, name of a kind of heavy 
cavalry, a survival of tho men-at-arms 
of feudal armies and of the troopers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who wore cuirasses and helmets. The 
first Austrian corps of * kryissers * was 
formed in 1484 by Emperor Maximilian; 
by 1705 there were twenty such regiments. 
The Prussian C. were so called under 
Frederick William I.,playing a prominent 
part in the wars of Frederick the Great. 
In France C. date from 1666. Until com- 
paratively recent years both Fr. and Ger. 
armies had twelve cuirassier regiments 
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eaoh, the Russian four. The Eng. Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards had 
steel cuirasses given them in 1821, but 
they are not worn on active service, and 
the name C. is no longer used. 

Cujas, Jacques (Latinised name, Cuja- 
cius) (1522-90), Fr. jurisconsult, b. at 
Toulouse. He studied law under Arnoul 
Ferrier. His great reputation as a jurist 
was gained through his lectures on Rorn. 
law as studied from the originals instead 
of from the works of commentators. 
He had an enormous library of old Rom. 
MSS., of which the greater part have 
unfortunately been scattered and lost. 
Besides bis lectures on Justinian, he pub. 
notes on the Receptee Senteritise of Paulus 
and ParaiiUa, or summaries of the Digest, 
particularly of the Code of Justinian. 
The best collection of bis works is that 
pub. by Fabrot at Paris (1658) in ten vols. ; 
republished at Naples and at Venice with 
additions (1758-83) in eleven vols. See 
J. Berriat Saint Prix, ‘ Mdinoires de Cujas,’ 
appended to his Histoire de Droit llomain, 
1821, and E. P. J. Spangcnberg, Jacob 
Cujas und seine Zeitgenossen, 1822. 

Culasi, or Colasi, tn. of the Philippine 
Is. It is situated on the coast of Panay, 
and is noted for its fisheries. It produces 
also rice, pepper, coco-nut oil, and cotton. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Culbin, regions of sand situated in the 
N.W. of Morayshire, in Scotland. 

Culdees (Celtic eeile De, a companion 
of God), anct. religious community once 
found in Ireland and Scotland. Their 
origin and early hist, are very obscure. 
It Is probable that they originated when 
the rule of St. Chrodigang, archbishop of 
Metz ( d . 76G), was introduced into Ireland 
by the Irish priests. The rule, originally 
instituted for secular priests under no 
monastic vows, was extended to includo 
the anchorites, and the order of C. 
became a sort of annex to the regular 
monasteries. They apparently had charge 
of the sick and poor, and assisted in the 
musical part of the religious services. 
They never attained to great importance 
in Ireland, but when they crossed to 
Scotland at the end of the eighth cent ury 
they found their opportunity awaiting 
them by reason of the gap left by the 
expulsion of the Iona monks by Nechtun, 
king of the Piets, In 717, and the in- 
adequacy of the Rom. monks from 
Northumbria who had come to fill their 
place. Their life henceforward was very 
similar to that of the secular canons in 
England. The pictures of them in the 
twelfth century, when ttie first authentic 
records of them are found, vary con- 
siderably. Each culdee monastery was 
an independent community which gave 
obedience to none save its own abbot, and 
with no ties connecting it with the others. 
The commiypdty within the monastery 
seems to have been divided into two 
sections, one conducting the religious 
services and the general offices of a 
religious body, while the other had 
apparently so far- cast oft the rules of 
monastic discipline as $o marry and 

S ractloally live the life of ordinary 
bymen. Indeed, tradition says that the 0. 


of Dunkeld were all married, only living 
apart from their wives during their period 
of service at the altar. The chief culdee 
houses were at St. Andrews, Dunkeld, 
Loch Loven, Monymusk, and Abernethy. 
In the reforms inaugurated by St. Mar- 
garet and carried out by her son David l. 
the C. became canons regular or were ab- 
sorbed into the regular religious orders. 
By the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the C. as a separate body had 
disappeared in Scotland. The older view, 
which was held by some Protestant and 
Presbyterian writers, that the C. were the 
first teachers of Christianity, which they 
preserved free from the corruptions of 
the Rom. Church, until they were 
finally stamped out by the persecutions 
of the latter, has been effectually dis- 
proved by Will. Reeves (1815-92), bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore. See 
J. Jamieson. Historical Account of the 
Ancient Culdees, 1811; W. Reeves, The 
Culdees of the British Islands, 1804; and 
W. F. Skene, Cdtic Scotland, 1876-80. 

Culebra, or Passage Island: 1. An 
is. of the W. Indies in the Virgin group. 
18 in. from Cape San Juan, Porto Rico. 
2. A naval station of the U.S. fleet 
Pop. about 1000. 

Culenborg, see Kuilenritiw. 

Culiacan, Mexican tn. and the cap. of 
the state of Sinaloa. It stands on the It 
C., lies W.N.W. of Durango, and a line 
of railway connects it with Altata, the 
port. The tn. itself was founded In 
1531, and is the seat of a bishop. Pop. 
about 93,300. 

CulcideB, the dipterous insects known to 
us familiarly as the mosquito, midge, and 
gnat family, arc widely distributed, and 
in Britain they qre represented by about a 
dozen species. The female is extremely 
harmful, but the male is harmless. The 
eggs are laid on substances floating in 
stagnant water, and the larvuo live on the 
surface. Culex pipiens is a mosquito 
frequently found in Britain, and it also 
inhabits the E. Indies. 

Culion, community of nearly 5000 lepers 
on a small is. to the N. of Palawan prov., 
Philippine Is. They elect their own 
council and supply the policemen and 
other subordinate officials. Many have 
been completely cured. 

Cullar de Baza, tn. of Granada, Spain, 
68 m. from Granada. Pop. 8000. 

Cullen, Paul (1803-78), Irish Rom. 
Catholic prelate; educated In Rome, and 
rector of the Irish collogo there, and of 
the Propaganda College in 1848, scouring 
Amcr. protection for it to proveut con- 
fiscation of its property during the 
revolution under M&zzini. Pius IX. 
made Dr. C. archbishop of Armagh and 
primate of Ireland in 1849. He was trans- 
lated to the diocese qf Dublin in 1852, 
and was created a cardinal In 1866, being 
the first Irishman to attain to that dignity. 
Cardinal C. aided O’Connell, and helped 
the Brit. Gov. to suppress Fenian ism. 
At the Vatican Council he advocated the 
definition of papal infallibility. O. was 
the reputed author of a treatise to prove 
that the earth did not move. He dis- 
approved of the clergy taking an active 
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part in politics. Ho cstab. numerous 
schools, convents, hospitals, and churches 
in Ireland (Mater Misericord!® hospital). 

Cullen, William (1712 ?-90), distin- 
guished Scottish physician, 6. at Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. He attracted great atten- 
tion by the novelty of his views on the 
functions of the nervous system, and his 
pathological doctrine of excitement and 
collapse. His chief works are Synopsis 
Nosologies Metkodicee (17 69) ; First Lines of 
the Practice of Physic (1777); and Treatise 
on Materia Medxca (1789). See life by 

J. Thomson, 1832. 

Cullen, bor. of Scotland, in the co. of 
Banff, situated on C. 13ay. Since 1200 
it has been a royal bor. There is a fine 
market-place, with a council chamber, 
assembly hall, and court-room. It pos- 
sesses a good harbour. Fish is exported. 
Fop. 1700. 

Cullera, Sp. tn. in the prov. of Valencia 
and stands on the R. Jucar. It is also 
a fort. tn. and the remains of its walls are 
still standing. Pop. 16,000. 

Cullinan, mining tn. of Transvaal, S. 
Africa, E. of Pretoria. Pop. 15,000. 

Cullinan Diamond, largest known 
diamond, found in the Premier Mine, 

K. of Pretoria. Tm^vaal, in Jan. 1905, 
and called after Thomas <J., the chairman 
of the company owning the mine. Uncut, 
its weight was about 3030 carats, three 
times heavier than that of any other 
known one. The gem measured about 
44 by 2J by 2 in., and its girth was 
8f to Hi in. It had fine cleavage planes, 
us though only a portion of a larger 
crystal. The colour for so large a stone 
is exceptionally pure. It has been 
valued at from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Culloden, moor (known to Highlanders 
as Drummossie Moor) in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, famed for a victory gained in 
1746 by the duke of Cumberland over the 
Pretender, Charles Stuart. The victors 
cruelly massacred the wounded High- 
landers. This was the last battle fought 
In Britain; a cairn and green mounds 
mark the soldiers’ burial-places, 

Cullompton, tn. of Devonshire, England, 
on R. Culm, 12 m. from Exeter. It has an 
old church in the Eng. Perpendicular 
style, with a tower 100 ft. high. Pop. 
2,900. 

Culm (geology), rocks of upper carboni- 
ferous age occurring in Cornwall and 
Devon. They are merely barren coal- 
measures. In mining 0. denotes an 
inferior grade of small steam coal or 
anthracite. In brewing Cs. are the 
rootlets which form on the cereals used 
after steeping and subsequently removed 
for use as cattle food or manure. 

Culmination (Lat. culmcn, the summit), 
astronomical term for the passage of a 
heavenly body when it crosses the 
meridian. There are two Cs. in the course 
of twenty -four hours, the upper, above the 
pole, and the lower, below the pole. 

Culpeper, John, see Oolepkper. 

Culpeper (Culpepper), Nloholae (1616- 
16541, Eng. medical writer and astrologer, 
a supporter of the Parliamentarians ana 
religious sectaries, In 1640 he set up 
as astrologer and physician in Red Lion 


Street, Spitalflelds. * A Physicall Directory 
(1649), his unauthorised trans. of their 
Pharmacopoeia, excited great indignation 
among the College of Physicians against 
C. for infringing the monopolies of medical 
writers. Other works are Semsistica 
Uranica (1651) and The English Physician 
(1652, 1653). The latter has been reissued 
in various eds. ever since, the last in 
1932. C.’s works were ed. by G. A. 
Gordon in 1802. See L. Powys, Thirteen 
Worthies , 1923. 

Culpeper, Sir Thomas, the Elder (1578- 
1662), Eng. writer, author of Trad against 
the High Rule of Usurie (1621). 

Culpeper, Sir Thomas, the Younger, 
(1626—97), Eng. writer on usury, bou of 
Sir Thomas (d. 1662). 

Culros9, par. and burgh of Scotland in 
the co. of Fifeshire. It stands on the N. 
side of the firth of Forth, and lies W.N.W. 
of Edinburgh. It contains the ruins of 
a Cistercian abbey which was founded 
in the thirteenth century. Its former 
deep submarine coal-mines are exhausted. 
Pop. 4000. 

Cultivated Plants. It is almost Im- 
possible to say when plants were first 
cultivated, but it is known that millet, rice, 
and figs are among some of the very oldest 
of our present-day products. Investi- 
gation has proved the original habitat 
of most plants, and the wild form has iu 
many cases ceased to exist. At the 
present day cultivation has reached such 
a pitch that the form in which we know 
the plant varies very much from the 
original wild one, and there are various 
devices known for the further improve- 
ment or development of the plant in 
question. Some plants are cultivated for 
their seeds, such as all cereals, peas, beans, 
mustard, etc. ; others for their leaves, such 
as cabbage of all kinds, spinach, tobacco, 
tea, water-cress, etc.; others again for 
their flowers, such as cauliflowers, cloves, 
etc.; some for their young shoots ana 
stems, as asparagus and rhubarb; and 
some again for their fruits, such as plums, 
oranges, gooseberries, all kinds of nuts, 
cucumber, tomatoes, etc.; and last but 
not least is that large class of plants of 
great service to man cultivated for their 
roots and tubers. There arc many useful 
produets from certain plants which are 
much cultivated for various purposes 
apart from edible uses, e.g. starch, vege- 
table acids such as citric and oxafio, 
gums, rubber, all the numerous narcotics, 
such as opium, morphia, etc. 

Cultivation, or Tillage (Late Lat. cutti- 
vare, to cultivate, from Lat. colere , to 
till; O.E. tcolian , tilian; Gothic tilon, to 
strive for), denotes the process of culti- 
vating soil for the purpose of agriculture. 
It consists of digging, ploughing, har- 
rowing, rolling, spading, hoeing, etc., 
all of which operations tend to Increase 
the goodness of the soil, and thus to 
Increase its- fertility. For surface tillage 
harrows, weeders, and other agrip, 
instruments of the fork and spade variety 
are used. Pulverisation pf the soil m 
essential for the root growth of planter* 
Breaking up the soil and removing stones 
and impedimentary matter facilitates 
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the free development of roots and 
also the free passage of earth and air 
whioh increases the health of the plants. 
Deep ploughing is generally done in the 
autumn, as during the winter months 
the changes in temp, affect the soil, 
causing expansion or contraction accord- 
ing as the weather is wet or frosty. 
Pulverisation also favours the activity 
of beneficial organisms in the soil (see 
Nitrification), and promotes the solu- 
tion of minercu matter. It also brings 
about the destruction of weeds and 
insects whioh are injurious to the develop- 
ment of cultivated plants. 'Cultivators* 
are the best instruments for destroying 
weeds. They are also called grubbers, 
and a special variety is called scarifier. 
The cultivator consists of a triangular or 
rectangular iron frame, with fixed teeth or 
tines. Harrows and rollers are useful in 
separating the weeds from the soil. When 
the weeds have been removed the earth 
Is well ploughed, and manure dug deep 
into the soil. Sub-tillage, or sub-soiling, 
forms a very Important part of C. Below 
the surface clay, chalk, and gravel are 
found, and it is the aim of the agricul- 
turist slowly to cultivate his soil to a 
deeper depth. Heavy clay soil needs 
constant turning over, and manure 
should be worked into it. Inter-tillage 
Is carried on while the soil is still occupied 
by a crop. Trenching and draining also 
form an important part of C. See Agri- 
cultural Machinery; Agriculture; 
Ploughs and Ploughing. 

Culvsrin (Fr. coulevrine : more remotely 
Lat. colubra, snake), term applied loosely 
to any small gun In the early days of fire- 
arms. In the sixteenth century it meant 
the heaviest gun in ordinary use, throwing 
a 15 -pound shot. It was so called from 
its serpent-shaped handle. Culver and 
whole C. (as distinguished from demi-C., 
a smaller piece of qrdnanee) were varia- 
tions of the name. 

Culverwell, Charles, see Wyndham, 
Bm Charles. 

Cumce, anct. city on the coast of 
Campania, Italy. W. of Naples. Accord- 
ing to Strabo it was the earliest of all 
Gk. colonies either in Italy or Sicily, 
although 1050 b.o. is probably too early 
a date for its foundation. It rapidly 
became the wealthiest and most pros- 
perous city in this part of Italy, planted 
colonies at Zanclo (Messina), Puteoli, and 
Neapolis, and extended the influence of 
Gk. civilisation all over S. Italy. From 
700 to 500 b.o. C. was at the height of its 
power, but by 474 b.c. it was compelled 
to Invoke the aid of Hiero, tyrant of 
Syracuse, to crush the fleet of its enemies, 
the Etruscans. In 417 b.c. C. was taken 
by the Samnitos, and in 350 b.c. fell into 
toe hands of the Roms, and became a 
Rom. munioipiuin and colony. In the 
HannJbalio wars C., in the hands of 
Sempronius Gracchus, resisted a Cartha- 
ginian siege (Livy, xxiil.). Under the 
Rom. emperors O. fell into deoay , although 
Cicero cnose to live there. It was 
garrisoned by the Goths, and was the last 
place In Italy to bold out against Nurses. 
0. waa the residence of the sibyl who gave 


the Sibylline Books to Rome. Very 
few remains of the city still exist. 

Cumana, tn. of Venezuela, cap. of 
the state of Sucre, situated about a mile 
from the coast, near the mouth of the 
gulf of Cariaco. It claims to be the 
oldest Europeau city in America. The 
climate is hot, and earthquakes often 
occur. There is a trade in sugar, cacao, 
tobacco, etc. It was completely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in Jan. 1929. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Gumania, see Rumania. 

Cumberland, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of, and King of Hanover (1771-1851). 
fifth son of George III. At the first 
battle of Toumay, 1794, he lost the sight 
of his right eye and was severely wounded 
in the arm, but this did not prevent his 
remaining in the army. Subsequently he 
held high military commands in England, 
and he went again on active service during 
the last two years of the Napoleonic wars. 
On May 31, 1810, ho was found wounded 
in his bed, and his valet, SelJis, dead in 
an adjoining room. The coroner’s jury 
accepted the view that Sellis had tried 
to murder his master and had then 
committed suicide; but public opinion 
believed that tho duke had murdered 
Sellis. It was also rumoured that the 
duke was guilty of other crimes. On the 
accession of Victoria, he became king of 
Hanover. Hated in Great Britain, he was 
beloved in Hanover, over which he reigned 
wisely and well. 

Cumberland, Richard (1632-1718), Eng. 
moral philosopher and bishop of Peter- 
borough, b. in London, and educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Among his college friends 
was Samuel Peqvs. O. won a great 
reputation for learning both in science 
and philosophy and for his simple 
and upright life and fulfilment of his 
episcopal duties. Among his works is 
De Legibus Natures dismiimtio in qua 
Elementa Philosophise Hobbiante rcfutanfiir 
(1672, trans. 1727). written in reply to 
Ilobbes and upholding the utilitarian 
principle of the public good being the 
end of morality. He dedicated his Essay 
on Jewish Weights and Measures (1686) 
to his old friend Pepys. See Pews'* 
Diary. 

Cumberland, Riohard (1732-1811), Eng. 
dramatist, was educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge. On leaving the unlv. 
he became private secretary to Lord 
Halifax at the Board of Trade, the office 
being almost a sinecure. He wrote more 
than fifty plays, the first to be produced 
being The Summer's Tale in 1765, and the 
most successful The West Indian , brought 
out by Garrick six years later at Covent 
Garden. C. now moved in literary 
circles, but his sensitiveness to criticism 
prevented him ever becoming popular 
therein, no quarrelled with Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, whom he bad offended, 
caricatured him as Sir Fretful Plagiary in 
the Critic . He wrote many poems and 
prose works between 1754 and 1811, of 
which Memoirs of Richard Cumberland 
Written by Himself (1806-7) Is best 
known. He was buried in Westminster 
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Abbey. See S. T. Williams, Richard 
Cumberland: hie Life and Dramatic 
Works (with bibliography), 1017. 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke 
of (1721-05) was the third son of George 
II., then Prince of Wales. Educated 
for the nary, the duko for a while served 
under Adm. Sir John Norris; but when 
he grew up his tastes inclined to the army, 
ana he was allowed to follow his bent. 
Promotion for a prince of the blood was 
rapid in those days, and at the age of 
thirty -one he was gazetted major-general. 
Two years later he was appointed to the 
command of the allied forces in the 
Netherlands, with Konigsegg as his 


Lake Diet., shared with the neighbouring 
co. of Westmorland. Here are the 
Cumbrian Mts., with the peaks of Scafell 
(Scafell Pike, 3210 ft., the highest point in 
England), Scawfell (the lower summit, 
but the finer peak, 3162 ft.), Skiddaw 
(3068 ft.), and Helvellyn (3118 ft.); 
and the lakes of Derwentwater with the 
falls of Lodore, Basse nth waite, Ennerdale, 
Buttermexe, and Crummock Water, 
Wastwater, Thirlmere, and. on the 
Westmorland border, ullswater. From 
the Lake Dist. a network of valleys runs 
N., W., and S. to a wide coastal plain, 
and the valley of the Eden divides It from 
the Pennine Chain, which reaches its 
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adviser; and in 1745 the office of captain- 
general of the Brit, land forces at home 
and in the field, dormant since Marl- 
borough's day, was revived in his favour. 
He took an active part against the rising 
of '45, and after the battle of Culloden in 
1 746 treated the rebels with such severity 
that he was nicknamed Butcher. His 
methods, though drastic, were not 
Injudicious, tor, m part at least owing to 
Ills proceedings, the Stuarts did not 
engineer another insurrection in the 
kingdom. Subsequently the duke held, 
from time to time, high command abroad, 
but he never achieved any signal success 
in the field. Sec lives by A. Henderson, 
1766 : R. Rolt, 1767. and E. Charters 
(2 vols.), 1913 and 1920. 

Cumberland, the most N.W. co. of 
England, bounded on the W. by the Irish 
Sea and Solway Firth, on the N. by 
Roxburgh and Dumfries, on the S. by 
Westmorland and Lancashire, and on the 
E. by Northumberland and Durham. The 
greater part of its surface Is mountainous. 
The S.W. half is taken up by the beautiful 


highest point in this co. In Cross Fell 
(2930 ft.). The N.W. portion, bordering 
on the Solway Firth, is low and flat. The 
chief rlvs. of C. are the Eden, the Liddel, 
the Esk, the Derwent, and the Duddon. 
Considerable tracts of land and mts. are 
owned by tho National Trust. 

Tho climate is mild except on the up- 
lands during the winter. The rainfall of 
the Lake Dist. is the heaviest in England. 
In the mountainous dists. the soil is block, 
peaty earth, but in the plains dry loam 
predominates, and produces large quan- 
tities of oat s and turnips, ana a little 
wheat and barley. In the hill pastures 
cattle and sheep are reared, the Herdwfok 
variety of tho latter being peculiar to the 
co. C. is rich in minerals, coal being 
worked extensively round Whitehaven, 
Mary port, and Workington, with much 
accompanying iron ore, which is also 
found iu the S. near MJUom. Gypsum, 
zino, And lead are mined, and limestone, 
granite, and slate are quarried. A little 
silver is still found, but the copper mines 
near Keswick and the plumbago works 
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near Borrowdale fa Are been closed. There 
are various manufs. In the co., woollens, 
cottons, earthenware, glass, biscuits at 
Carlisle, pencil-mills at Keswick, and 
shipbuilding at Whitehaven. Large 
quantities of salmon are caught in the 
Solway. The chief tns. are Carlisle (the 
cap.). Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Work- 
ington, Maryporfc, WIgton, Penrith, and 
Keswick. C. is part of the diocese of 
Carlisle, and is divided into lour pari, 
divs.: N., Penrith and Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven, and Workington, each re- 
turning one member. The municipal 
bors. are Carlisle. Whitehaven, and 
Workington. After the withdrawal of the 
Roms., who left many relics, coins, altars, 
and inscriptions, C. became part of the 
Brit, kingdom of Strathclyde. In 875 the 
first reference is made to the kingdom of 
the Cumbri, and in 945 it was ceded by 
Edmund to Malcolm of Scotland. Hence- 
forward, until the union of the crowns, it 
was a constant cause of quarrel between 
the two nations, now in the hands of one, 
now of the other. The small landowners 
In the co., whose lands have been in their 
families for centuries, are known as 
* statesmen,* but most of such small 
estates have now been absorbed by the 
large landowners. Area 968,598 ac. 
Pop. 273,000. 

Cumberland : 1. Co. seat of Allegheny 

co., Maryland, U.S.A., situated on the 
R. Potomac, N.W. of Baltimore, in 
mt. scenery- It stands on sev. railways, 
among them the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, and is also situated on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Chief 
Industries: iron and steel, gloss, railway 
cars and locomotives, artificial silk, etc. 
It exports large quantities of coal. There 
is a large dyeing and cleaning estab. 
Pop. 39,400. A fort was built here in 
1754. 2. Tn. in the co. of Providence, 

Rhode Is., U.S.A. -It includes ten vils., 
which manuf. cotton and silk goods. 
Pop. 10,600. 

4 Cumberland,* Brit, cruiser (class A. C., 
9800 tons displacement), completed in 
1904; and a Kent class Brit, cruiser of 
the same name, completed in 1928, a 
10,000-ton ship carrying eight 8 -In. and 
four 4-in. anti-aircraft guns. Ships of 
this name figured largely In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, as at tho 
capture of Calcutta, 1757. A Federal 
war vessel of this name, commanded by 
Lt. Morris, was sunk by the Confeder- 
ate ram Merrimac in Hampton Roads, 
March 1862. 

Cumberland Gap, a pass in tho C. Mts., 
Is situated in the S.W. of Virginia, U.S.A. 
Its chief importance during the time of 
the Civil war lay in its position. 

Cumberland Island, In Baffin Land. It 
is In reality not quite an is., and is situated 
in the Arctic regions of America, while 
Davis Strait lie« to the N.E. 

Cumberland Lodge, in Windsor Park, 
was formerly the residence of the ranger. 
H was enlarged by Wm. Augustus, duke 
of Cumberland who resided there. 

Cumberland Peninsula, deeply Indented 
peniamila of Baffin Is., in the Arctic N.W* 
tote. of Canada with C.*eound on the S* 


Cumberland Presbyterians, Amer. re- 
ligious sect formed at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in Cumberland 
co., Kentucky. It was tho outcome of 
a great ‘revival,* when there was a dearth 
of fully trained preachers to meet the 
public demand, and men without the 
usual high standard of theological and 
educational training demanded by Pres- 
byterianism were ordained. In 1816 the 
C. Synod adoptod a confession of faith 
based on tho Westminster Confession with 
certain additions and amendments, and 
this was again revised at a later date. 
The doctrines of predestination and un- 
conditional election were eliminated, and 
the universality of tho atonement was 
accepted. In 1826 a eollego was estab. 
in Princeton, Kentucky, but was trans- 
ferred to Lebanon in Tennessee in 1842, 
becoming the O. Unlv. The coloured C. 
Presbyterian Church was an offshoot of 
the original C. Church, establishing a 
separate Identity in 1869 at the time when 
the slavery question was rife. Its estab. 
was inevitable as the C. P. had their 
strongest following in the S. States. 

Cumberland River, U.S.A., trib. of 
the Ohio, rises in the C. Mts. in Ken- 
tucky. Its course assumes a S.W. 
direction and then a N.W. one till it 
Joins the Ohio. This riv., which is navig- 
able as far as Nashville, Is over 600 m. 
in length. 

Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., a fertile piece of land watered by 
the trlbs. of the Susquehanna R., its 
position being between that riv. and 
Maryland. It is a continuation of the 
Shenandoah valley. 

Cumbernauld, par. in the co. of Dum- 
barton, Scotland^. lt lios to the N.E. 
of Glasgow. PopToOOO. 

Cumbrae, Great and Little, arc two is. 
in the ifalh of Clyde, Scotland. .They 
belong to the co. of Bute. The tn. of 
Millport is on the G. C. and on the smaller 
one is built a lighthouse. Pop. 6000. 

Cumbre, La, known also as Uspallata, 
pass in the Andes S.W. of Mt. Aconcagua. 
It is over 12,000 ft. high, and the tunnel 
through which tho railway is built is 
about 3 m. In length. 

Cumbrian Mountains, group of mts. in 
England, stretching from Fell Top, 
Cumberland, to tho stale quarries in 
Lancashire, about 40 m. from N. to S. 
Sriafell Pike (3210 ft.) is the highest 
point. 

Cumbrian Rooks, forming the C. Mts. 
of England, consist in the N. and E. 
of lower carboniferous (shale and grit) 
rocks, with limestone bads. In the S* 
are volcanic asbbeds and lavas.' A tow 
species of Graptolitos and Trilobites have 
been found, but fossils afe rare. 

Cumene, or Isopropyl Benzene, liquid 
obtained by distilling cuminio acid with 
soda-lime, or by boiling benzene and 
isopropyl chloride in the presenoe of 
anhydrous aluminium chloride. It has 
an agreeable odour and, on oxidation, 
gives benzoic acid. 

Curaiana, It. tn* In the prov. of Turin 
(Piedmont). Pop. 6000. 

Cumin, or Cummin* fruit of a plant 
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which grows wild near the Nile and is 
cultivated in S. Europe and India. The 
fruit, improperly called seeds, is greyish - 
vellow, strongly aromatic, and tlio taste 
is bitter and disagreeable. Those C. 
seeds were formerly used in ordinary 
medicine, but they are now employed 
only In veterinary practice except when 
forming an ingredient of curry powders. 
C. is mentioned in the Bible. 

Gumming, see Comyn. 

Cummings, Bruce Frederick, see Bar* 
dellion, W. N. P. 

Cummins, Maria Susanna (1827-06), 
Amor, novelist, b. at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Her chief works are The 
lAimplighter (18 5 4) ; Mabel Vaughan (1857 ) ; 
El Eureidis (I860); and Haunted Hearts 
(1864). 


of sailing vessels which plied between 
Boston and Bermuda. His original Idea 
was a regular service of steamships 
which could do the journey across the 
-Atlantic in loss time than the boats which 
usually carried the malls. Accordingly 
when be came to England in 1838 he 
obtained the help of Mr. George Burns 
and Mr. David Maclver and founded what 
is now known os the C. Line — at the same 
time obtaining a contract from the gov. to 
carry the mails. The first boat of this 
line was the Britannia. Larger and 
swifter vessels were added from time to 
time — the largest since the 1880’s being 
the Umbria and Etruria, speed about IS* 
knots, the Campania and Lucania with a 
speed of 21-22 knots, and the Lusitania 
and Mauretania , the latter until recent 
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Cumnock: 1. Old C. Is a Scottish tn. 
In the co. of Ayr. It Is situated to 
the 16. of Ayr on Lugar Water and pos- 
sesses coal-mines. Alexander Peden the 
covenanter Is buried here. Pop. 3500. 
2. New C. lies to the S.E. of Old CJ. Pop. 
2000. 

Cumnor, vfl. in Berkshire, England, 
3f m. W.S.W. of Oxford. Here was 
C. Ilall, the house whore Amv Robsart, 
the ill-fated wife of Robert l)ml ley, carl 
of Leicester, was murdered. It is de- 
scribed by Scott in Kenilworth , but has 
since been destroyed. Part of the church 
dates from the thirteenth century, and 
contains a statue of Queen Elizabeth, 
said to have been * erected at the hall 
by Leicester. Pop. 1400. 

Cumyn, see Comyn. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel (1787-1865), ship- 
owner, b. at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he began life as a merchant. In 1838 be 
left for England, and in the following 
year founded tho Brit, and N. Amer, 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. He 
afterwards contracted to carry the malls 
between England and America. In 1850 
U. was made a baronet. See Cunard 
Steamship Line. 

Cunard Steamship Line, founded by 
Sir Samuel C. («. i\), who was the owner 


years the fastest liner In the world, with 
un average speed of 26 knots (see below). 
All the vessels to-day in the fleet nro fitted 
with wireless telegraphy, and a newspaper, 
known us (he Ocean Times , is afeo printed 
on board. Early in the present century 
tho company, in agreement with the Brit. 
Gov., derided to build two leviathan 
liners — the Lusitania and Mauretania — in 
order to wrest honours of size and speed 
from nil competitors. The Mauretania 
broke all records in 1909 by crossing from 
Queen-down to New York In 4 days 10 
hrs. 4 1 mins, at an average speed of 26-06 
knots. In 1924 she crossed from New 
York to Cherbourg in 5 days 1 hr. 49 mins., 
but in 1929 the Bremen, a newly built 
Ger. vessel of tho Norddeutscher Lloyd 
line, did t lie latter voyage (outward) In 
4 days 18 hrs. 17 min. The vlmu'fama 
(1914), with a tonnage of 46.000, has also 
many speedy crossings to her credit. 
During the First World War 56 per cent 
of tho company’s tonnage, including 
the Lusitania was lost through enemy 
action, but a big shipbuilding programing 
resulted iu the replacement and extension 
of services until In 1930 the C, fleet con- 
sisted of eighteen big liners ranging from 
14,000 to 53,000 tons, the gross tonnage 
of C. and Associated Lines* ships being 
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nearly 1,000,000. In the same year two 
huge new liners were projected, of size, 
speed, and luxury unsurpassed. 

The first of the new vessels, built with 
the assistance of state credits, was the 
Queen Mary (gross tonnage 81,235, length 
1019 ft., breadth 118*6 ft., speed 28*5 
toots) completed in 1936. In May of 
that year she crossed the Atlantic on her 
maiden voyape in 4$ days. The sister 
-ihip Queen Elisabeth — like the Queen Mary 
a quadruple screw vessel — was completed 
■In 1940 (gross tonnage 85,000; 14 decks, 
including 724 -ft. promenade; length 
1030 ft., breadth 118 ft., accommodation 
for 2200 passengers; main machinery is 
geared steam turbines developing a service 
dorse power of 158,000 and driving four 
propellers). In 1940 she made a secret 
maiden voyage to New York for an 
Indefinite stay and thereafter sailed as a 
oroop transport. On reconversion after 
the war this £9,000,000 ship made her 
first post-war voyage as a luxury liner in 
Oct. 1946. New cargo liners and com- 
bined passenger and cargo ships repre- 
senting 76,000 tons gross are being added 
to the company’s fleet to replace war 
losses, including the Caronia (34,000 tons) 
launched In 1947. All three vessels were 
built by John Brown & Company of Clyde- 
bank. 

In 1934 the N. Atlantic fleets of the 
C. S. L. and the White Star Line Company 
(Oceanic Steam Navigation Company) 
were amalgamated under the name of C. 
White Star Ltd. 

Cunas, race of Amer. Indians living in 
the isthmus of Darien and in the alluvial 
plains of the Atrato. They call them- 
selves Tal6, and are connected with the 
San Bias Indians. They are of medium 
stature and have a profusion of long 
black hair. 

Cunaxa, anot. tn. about 60 m. from 
Babylon. It was here that a battle was 
fought between Artaxerxes and Cyrus the 
Younger, in which Cyrus was killed — the 
story of the battle being related by 
Xenophon. 

Cundigurrl, or Khandgiri, name of a vil. 
15 m. S. of Cuttack, in the Puri (list, of 
Orissa, India. Near by are two sand- 
stone hills, Khandgiri and Udayagiri, 
commanding on opposite sides a narrow 
gorge in tne jungle. The numberless 
caves undermining these hills are thought 
to conceal many memorials of primitive 
Buddhism. 

Cun6go, Domenico (1727-94), celebrated 
It. engraver, b. at Verona. He studied as 
a painter under Francesco Ferrari, but 
deserted painting for engraving and 
settled in Homo, 1761. He engraved 
twenty-two plates for Gavin Hamilton's 
Scola Italica , among which were some of 
the frescoes of Michelangelo In tbe Sistino 
Chapel, 4 La Fomarina* of Raphael, and 
also his * Galatea.* 

Cuneiform Writing is probably the 
earliest known system of writing. The 
name cuneiform, from Lat. cuneus , 
wedge, was suggested about 250 years ago 
by Thomas Hyde, r«glus prof, of Hen. 
at the univ. of Oxford, and Is given to 
anot. scripts in use among the peoples of 


Mesopotamia and neighbouring countries. 
The characters of these scripts were 
formed of combinations of strokes having 
the shape of a wedge, oone, or nail, ana 
called, by the anct. users, fingers. This 
peculiar form of the characters was not 
a device deliberately chosen, hut came 
about more or less by accident. The chief 
writing material of Mesopotamia was clay 
of a particularly fine but coherent kind, 
which was found in the alluvial soil of 
t, hat country. The early users of this clay 
for the purpose of writing soon discovered 
that one could draw tho characters in the 
moist clay much better aud more quickly 
by impressing them than by scratching. 
As curves and fine lines could not be 
impressed satisfactorily, C. W. consists 
of short, straight, vertical, horizontal, or 
oblique strokes or angles. Naturally the 
strokes impressed were thick on tho top 
and on the left, thus giving birth to a 
series of wedge-shaped characters. These 
were impressed, line by line, with a special 
instrument, now known as stylus, and 
called by the users tablet-recd. Indeed 
normally It was made of reed, although 
sometimes the wooden stylus was em- 
ployed. During the long period of over 
3000 years for which C. \V. remained in use 
the characters naturally underwent con- 
siderable transformation. Indeed at the 
beginning the writing was not cuneiform 
at all. The characters may have been 
purely pictorial, the picture symbols 
representing various objects, animate and 
inanimate. However, even the earliest 
extant written tablets (from Uruk IV., 
see below) do not represent the primitive 
stage in which all the signs in uso were 
fully pictorial. It is therefore disputed 
whether such a stage ever existed, the 
TJruk IV. tablets Tbpresenting Instead the 
actual first essays at writing ex nihilo , 
and already containing many schematio 
signs, so far conventionalised that the 
objects depicted cannot be identified at 
all. At a later stage the script became 
linear; curved lines began to disappear 
and to be replaced by straight lines set 
at angles to one another. Finally the 
strokes were converted into wedges, and 
the objects originally depicted, except in 
the rarest coses, became nothing but 
unrecognisable symbols. 

Tho exact date of the Invention of the 
C. W. is unknown. The aforementioned 
earliest extant written tablets, numbering 
about 570, were discovered in the fourth 
or lowest archaeological stratum of War- 
kah (known as Uruk IV.), tho biblical 
Erech, and generally are assigned to the 
middle of the fourth millebium n.c. It is 
also uncertain what people invented this 
writing, but it is generally believed that 
they were the Sumerians, the non-Semitlo 
creators of the most anct. civilisation of 
Mesopotamia, 

The development of the C. W. was 
parallel in some respects with that of the 
Egyptian, Ghlnese, and othfer 4 ideographlo * 
scripts. In other respects the C. W. was 
perhaps unparalleled; so, for Instance, 
during the transition period from picto- 
graph to cuneiform signs, perhaps about 
3200 b.c., there was a complete change of 
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the direction of the signs. The reason 
of this change is thus explained. The 
earliest tablets were small enough to be 
held In the palm of the left hand, and the 
characters were Impressed vertically. 
When the tablot increased in size it could 
not be so held; it was then laid on a table 
at right angles to the body. The signs 
were written as before, but when read in 
the turned position of the tablet tho 
symbols appeared to be lying on their 
back, i.e. turned at an angle of 90°. 
Afterwards the symbols were ever drawn 
in this position. In inscriptions on stone 
or metal tho old position of tho signs 
persisted for a few centuries more, but in 
the course of time tho practice come into 
line with that followed on clay tablets. 
As in the Egyptian or Chinese scripts, 
the range of expression of cuneiform signs 
was very wide. In the first place the 
signs represented concrete objects; at a 
second stage the use of tho signs depicting 
concrete objects was extended to express 
concrete concepts and abstract ideas 
related In meaning; for instance, tho solar 
disk also came to indicate the ideas of 
day and time. The characters thus 
were ideograpldo word-signs or ideograms. 
At a later stage, introducing tho phonetic 
principle, tho O. W. became a rebus- 
script; many signs became phonograms, 
i.e. signs representing sounds. Without 
any regard to their original meaning they 
also were taken to represent syllables, 
which could he used in writing any word, 
either consisting of that syllable or of 
which that syllable was a component 
element. This device was particularly 
used to Indicate grammatical relations 
(such as pronouns, adverbs, prepositions), 
prefixes and affixes, foreign words, place- 
names and personal names, and so forth. 
On the whole, the Sumerian cuneiform 
script mainly consisted of word -signs, 
while the Mesopotamian .Semitic peoples 
mainly employed the syllabic valuo of 
the characters (without, however, elimin- 
ating the use of old ideographs as word- 
signs). The highost achievement of the 
users of C, W. was to isolate the vowels 
and represent them by distinct signs, but 
there was never Bhowu any tendency 
towards an alphabetic system, including 
the representation of the consonants by 
distinct signs. There were two exceptions 
to this general rule, the cuneiform alpha- 
betic writing of Ugarit and the Early 
Persian script. Tho former was a script 
(of the sixteenth to thirteenth centuries 
b.c.) connected only in the external form 
of the characters with the cuneiform 
system of writing; the latter was a somi- 
alpbabotic qnd semi -syllabic Rcript, also 
including four ideograms, and was perhaps 
suggested by the Aramaic alphabet. 

The employment of tho cuneiform 
characters, both with their ideographic 
‘ and phonetio values, on the one hand, and 
their adaptation to the needs of languages 
belonging to different linguistic groups, 
bad the result that many signs became 
polypkonea, i.e. representing many sounds ; 
others were homophones, having similar 
phonetio values, but representing entirely 
different objects. In order to remove 


ambiguities and confusion In the Inter- 
pretation of the texts, two devices were 
introduced; (1) determinatives, that Is 
signs which were not pronounced and 
were placed before or after the ideograms 
to ho determined; these determinative 
signs defined the meaning of the ideo- 
grams by denoting the class to which the 
concerned ideogram belonged, such a* 
tieities, men and women, animals, plants, 
countries, numbers, plural, and so forth: 
(2) the use of syllabic signs as phonetic 
complements, consisting of a consonant 
and a vowel, which were placed after a 
polyphone sign ending with tho same 
consonant. 

Tho hundreds of thousands of clay 
tablets extant, written In cuneiform 
characters, arc couched in the following 
languages: Sumerian, Babylonian, Assy- 
rian, Cassite, Elamite, Early Armenian 
(also known as Chaldean or Urartu), 
Hittitc, Mitaimian, Hurrian, and Canaan- 
ite. Their importance for the knowledge 
of the anct. world is paramount. They 
reflect the classical age of Babylonian 
literature and science of Hammurabi 
(eighteenth or seventeenth century b.c.). 
or the period when C. W. and the Acca- 
dian language were the lingua franca of 
the anct. world (middle of the second 
millennium b.c.); they are the remains of 
the rich libraries of the Assyrian kings 
(ninth to seventh centuries b.c.). The 
decipherment of the cuneiform scripts 
was the achievement of the nineteenth 
century. Maj. (later Maj.-Gen. Sir) 
Henry C. RawKnson, who In 1846 pub. 
a trans. of the Early Persian part of 
the famous Bohistfln (or Bisitfln) tri- 
lingual inscription, may be considered as 
the father of modern decipherment of the 
cuneiform scripts. 

See G. R. Barton, The Origin and 
Development of Babylonian Writing , 1913; 
E. A. Wallis Budge. The Rise and, Progress 
of Assyriology, 1925; M. Rutten, Elements 
d’Aceadicn , 1937; G. Ryckraans Oram- 
maire accudienne , 1938; P. Diringer, The 
Alphabet, a Key to the H istory of Man- 
kind, (pp. 41-57), 1948; and G. R. Driver, 
Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alpha- 
bet, 1948. 

Cunene, riv., some 720 m. long, in 
Angola, Portuguese W. Africa. It rises 
on the lableland of Benguella, and de- 
scends In a series of rapids and reaches the 
sea wit h a westerly course, its mouth being 
blocked by sandbanks. The C. drains an 
area of 42.800 sq. m. 

Cuneo, or Coni; 1. Prov. of N. Italy 
belonging to Piedmont, situated between 
the Cottian Alps, the Maritime Alps, and 
the R. Po. Its products are mainly agrlo., 
corn, hemp, flax. Its manufs. are Undo, 
silk, and marble goods. Area 2868 sq. 
m. Pop. 609,000. 2. Cap. of the above, 

an episcopal see of Piedmont, 55 m. S, of 
Turin by rail. It was onoe strongly 
fortified, and was the scene of sov. sieges 
on account of its strategic importance. 
It has a fine cathedral, lately restored, and 
a Franciscan church of the twelfth 
century, now used as a military store- 
house. The chief manufs. are silk, 
cotton, and paper. Pop. of com. 35,400. 
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Cun ha, Nuno da (1487-1539), Portu- 
guese commander, distinguished himself 
by the capture, in 1529, of Mombasa, 
now in Brit. 13. Africa. In the same year 
he superseded Sampeyo as viceroy of the 
Indies, and on his way out took Ormus. 
one of tho E. Imlies, which had rebelled 
anti massacred the Portuguese, and dis- 
patched the traitor Xaref, who had 
encouraged tho revolt, to Lisbon. With- 
out firing a shot G. succeeded in gaining 
possession of Din, a stronghold on the 
gulf of Cambay, which it was necessary 
to secure for the safety of his country’s 
settlements. In 1537 he was bravely 
defending Diu with a garrison of 7()0 
against the assaults of Solimun, the 
Turkish admiral, when he was recalled 
home. 

Cunha, Tristfio da (1460-1510), Portu- 
guese navigator and discoverer, w as in 
1504 nominated the first viceroy of 
Portuguese India, but a temporary attack 
of blindness prevented him from tilling 
the post. Two years later King Em- 
manuel entrusted O. with a fleet of sixteen 
vessels, five of which formed a squadron 
under the command of Alphonsd D’ Albu- 
querque. With this detachment O. dis- 
covered a group of three volcanic is. in 
the S. Atlantic, which still bear his name, 
visited Madagascar and Mozambique, 
•defeated the Arabs in Brava,, and took 
possession of Sokotra (1507). His object 
was to gain control of all the trade with 
the E., and as an aid to this he built a 
fort at Coco (Tamarida). In 1514 the 
king chose him as envoy to Pope Leo X., 
who received homage from C. for the new 
Portuguese lands. 

Cunningham, Sir Alan Gordon ( b . 1887), 
Brit, soldier, son of Prof. D. J. C. and 
brother of JSir Andrew Browne O. Edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and Royal Military 
Aeademy, Woolwich. Entered army, 
1906. Served on W. front in First World 
War, and five times mentioned in dis- 
patches. Instructor, machine-gun school, 
1928-31. Goimnander Royal Artillery, 
1st Piv., 1937-38. Major-general, 1938. 
Commander-in-chief of the victorious 
Imperial troops which conquered It. E. 
Africa, 1940-41 (see Italian East 
Africa, Second World War Campaign 
<n (1941)). Commanded imperial troop* 
which advanced into Cyrenaica, Nov. 
1941; replaced by Maj.-Gen. Ritchie the 
same month after armoured actions at Sidi 
Rezegh (see Africa, North, Second 
World War Camp a ions in). Com- 
mandant, Staff College, Camberley, 1942. 
Lieutenant-general, 1943. General officer 
-commanding N. Ireland, 1943-44. General 
-officer commanding in chief E. Command, 
1944-45. High commissioner and com- 
mander-in-chief for Palestine and high 
commissioner for Transjordan, 1945. 

Cunningham* Sir Alexander (1814-93), 
authority on Indian archaeology, was a son 
of the poet, Allan C. Many years of his 
life were spent In the Brit. Army in India, 
and his various writings on Indian statis- 
tics and architecture are the fruits of a 
wide experience. His Archeological Sur- 
vey of India appeared in 1871. 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842), Scot- 


tish poet and biographer, was ft. near 
Dalsw inton, Dumfriesshire. Ho was ap- 
prenticed to his uncle, a builder, but in 
1810 he went to London and wrote for the 
press. In the same year appeared 
Remains of Nilhsdate and Galloway Song , 
pub. by Cronick, most of which were 
composed by C. In 1814 he boeamc 
secretary to Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
sculptor, to whom he rendered many 
valuable services, offering him suggestions 
and inducing Sir Walter Scott ami 
Southey to sit to Chantrey. In 1822 he 
pub. his drama Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. 
and in tho same year Traditional 7'alcs of 
the English and Scottish Peasantry. In 
182.3 he cd. The Songs of Scotland, Ancient 
and Modern, and in 1829-33 he pub. Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters . 
Scul i dor 8, and Architects, in six vols., for 
the Family Library. His epic poem in 
twelve parts. The Maid of El car , appeared 
in 1 833. In 1834 he pub. an admirably 
re-od. cd. of Burns’s works in eight vols., 
with a biographical preface containing 
many now arid interesting facts of the 
poet’s life; this was followed in 183C by 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Purus. Just before his death C. had a 
stroke of paralysis, tho effects of which arc* 
obvious in The Life of Sir David Wilkie, 
pub. in 1843, after his death. C.’s songs 
were for tho most part in the manner of 
Bums, and although they were much 
inferior to his model’s, still retain some 
popularity. See D. Hogg, The Life of 
Allan Cunningham, 1875. 

Cunningham of Hyndhope, Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham, first Baron (b. 
1883), Brit, admiral, son of Prof. I). J. 
C. and brother of Sir Alan Gordon C. 
(q.v.). EduoatecTfft Edinburgh Aeademy. 
Stuhbington House, Fareham, and H.M.S. 
Britannia. Entered R.N. 1898 as a 
midshipman on cruiser Doris , which 
operated off S. Africa during the Boer 
war. Before he was thirty he was in 
command of his own ship, tho 900-ton 
Scorpion. Won distinction in the Galli- 
poli campaign, 1915. Commanded a 
destroyer in the Dover patrol, and was 
then transferred as a rear-admiral to com- 
mand of destroyer fleet, in the Mediter- 
ranean, 1933-30. In 1937 ho was made 
vice -admiral in charge of the Mediter- 
ranean battle cruiser squadron, and 
second in command of tho Mediterranean 
fleet. Lord commissioner of the ad- 
miralty and deputy chief naval staff, 
1938 -39. Famous for his brilliant ag- 
gressive strategy in the Second World 
War, in which he began his war service 
as commander of the first cruiser squadron 
in the Mediterranean and then, from 
Oct. 1939, in the Nortti Sea. where his 
ships took part in tho N. patrol, block- 
ading Germany. His flagship, Devonshire. 
brought King Haakon and tho Nor- 
wegian Gov. to Britain, after playing n 
gallant part in tho ill-starred campaign 
in Norway. The Fr. Foreign Legion, 
whose forces he landed there, and subse- 
quently took far S. to Duala after the ill* 
planned venture at Dakar (q.v,), bestowed 
a much -valued honour for his leadership. 
Under his direct command were the naval 
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forces, both surface vessels and fleet air 
arm, which crippled Italy’s fleet at 
Taranto, the battle of Calabria, and the 
battle of Cape Matapan {g.v., and see also 
Naval Operations in Second World 
War). Made admiral G.C.B., 1911. Was 
in general command of the immense con- 
voy of more than 800 vessels which landed 
the Brit- Airier. expeditionary forces on the 
Algerian and Moroccan coasts on Nov. 8, 
104-2. In the matter of transporting, 
supplying, and maintaining the enormous 
invasion forces in many parts of the world 
1 1 e proved a great Fo nr til Sea Lord . II ead 
of the Brit. Admiralty delegation to the 
U.S.A., 1942. Promoted admiral of the 
Meet, Jan. 1943. As commander-in-chief 
Levant he mounted a great part of the 
assault forces for the attac k on Sicily at a 
time when the R.N. in the K. Mediter- 
ranean was heavily engaged in the Dode- 
canese operations. It was lie too who 
planned and commanded the — from a 
naval standpoint — brilliantly successful 
Anzio landing and the still groater under- 
taking — the assault oil the S. of France 
in Aug. 1944. After the Second World 
War ho became First Sett I ami and chief 
of the naval staff xt, the Admiralty. C. 
has had a spectacular coiccr, and it was 
well said of him by Mr. A. V. Alexander 
that he was * the greatest sea captain since 
Nelson.' 

Cunningham, John (1819-93), Scottish 
church historian, whose fine scholarship 
renders his Church History of Scotland 
U 859-82) an invaluable hook of reference. 
In 1868 appeared his Historu of the 
Quakers. 

Cunningham, Peter (1810-69), publisher 
and author, was a sou of Allan C.. the poet. 
Ah publisher he brought out I)r. Johnson’s 
Lives of the most Eminent English Potts 
(1854), whilst his chief original w orks were 
Inigo Jones (1848) and a memoir of J. M. 
Turner (1852). Though condensed and 
voluminous, this last is flavoured with 
diverting anecdotes and gives many quaint 
pictures of the manners of different times. 
He also ed. his father’s The Life of Sir 
David Wilkie (1843) and Poems and 
Songs (1847). 

Cunningham, William (1805-61), Scot- 
tish theologian. During the ton years’ 
conflict which preceded the disruption and 
the foundation of the Free Church in 1843, 
C. threw himself heart and soul into the 
controversy, giving the whole force of a 
flue intellect and the full moral support of 
a splendid character to the Non-intru- 
sionist principles he had adopted. In 
1847 he was appointed principal of New 
College, Edinburgh, where he had already 
lectured since 1843 with fervid interest 
and withal surprising impartiality on 
church hist, and divinity. A founder of 
the Evangelical Alliance, he was in 1859 
moderator of the General Assembly. 

Cunningham, William (1849-1910), 
theologian and political economist, b, at 
Edinburgh, was educated at Edinburgh 
Aoadetny and Cambridge. In 1890 he 
gave a course on economic hist, at Har- 
vard Univ., and was chosen Hulsean 
lecturer in 1885. Became archdeacon 
of Ely, 19(17. Among his valuable 


I textbooks and hists. may be cited The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
1(1882, 1925-29); English Industrial His- 
I lory (1895): Use and Abuse of Money 
(1891); Western Civilisation (1894); 
Modern Civilisation (1896); Rise and 
Decline of Free Trade (1904); Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times (1907); Cure of Souls 
(1908); Christianity and Social Questions 
(1910); Case against Free Trade (1911); 
Efficiency in the Church of England (1912); 
Christianity and Economic Science (1914); 
English Influence on the United States 
(1916); Progress of Capitalism in Eng- 
land (1916); and Increase of True Religion 
(1917). 

Cunninghame Graham, Robert Bontine 

(1852-1936), writer and Socialist agitator, 
Scots laird and Hp. grandee. He was 
educated at Harrow, and represented N. 
Lanarkshire in Parliament from 1886 to 
1892. He spent much of Ms youth 
cattle-farming in the Argentine, and was 
a fine horseman. Closely associated 
with Keir Hardie and John Burns in the 
early days of the Labour party. Hie 
pubs, include Aurora la Cujihi (1898); 
Mogreb el Acksa: a Journey in Morocco 
(1898); A Vanished Arcadia (1901); 
Success (1902); JAfc of Ilemando de Soto 
(1903); Ilis People (1906); Charity (1912); 
Drought Forward (1916); Cartagena (in 
Colombia) and Banks of the Sinii (1920); 
Doughty Deeds (1925); PMro de Valdivia , 

( 'ongueror of Chile (1926); Jose Antonio 
Pies, 1790-1873 (1920): The Horses of 
the Conquest (19?0); Writ in Sand (1932); 
Portrait of a Dictator (1933); and Mir- 
ages (1936). See L. Obaunily, A Biblio- 
graphy of the First Editums of the 
Wivrks of Robert Bontine Cunninghame 
Graham. 

Cunninghamia, genus of coniferous trees 
of the Pinaoeoe family. Found in China 
and other countries in the Far E. The 
Chinese species (G\ sinensis) is grown 
as an ornamental tree; hut the Indo- 
Chinese variety (C. genesis or Sa Mou, as 
it is called in the vernacular) is noted for 
the provision of coffin wood for Chinese 
funerals. 

Cunoniaceae, order of trees or shrubs 
inhabiting S. Africa, S. America, and 
sometimes the E. Indies. Little is known 
of their properties except that the hark is 
often very astringent and used for tanuing 
purposes. The fruit is generally a capsule 
with albuminous seeds. The chief genus 
is C unoma . 

Cuulis, tu. with thermal sulphur springs, 
15 in. N. of Pentevedra, in the dist. of 
Cal das in Galicia, Spain. Pop. 8000. 

Cuoco, Vincent, see Coco. 

Cup and Ring Marks are found on sepul- 
chral monuments of the stone and bronze 
nges, on small, loose stones, rock fanes, 
and earth -embedded boulders round the 
sites of primitive communities and habita- 
tions in almost every port of Europe, and 
also in many quarters of America, al- 
though the rings are rarely found on this 
continent. In Scandinavia they are stilt 
regarded with superstitious aw e, and moat 
archaeologists agree in tracing a dose 
connection between these cups and circles 
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and the fetishes and ceremonial sym- 
bolism of our remote forefathers. Fre- 
quently they occur in the neighbourhood 
of the megalithic remains of India and 
Europe, and in Prussia they are found, 
curiously enough, on church faces. It 
seems, further, that they are not unlike 
the symbols of Siva engraved in modern 
temples. The cups arc circular cavities, 
sometimes grouped in hundreds, with 
diameters varying from 1 to 4 in., and 
with their rims usually quite independent, 
though rarel y these touch. It is suggested 
that these cavities arose from the Indian 
practice of cracking hickory nuts in some 
such hollow by striking them with a stone, 
whilst it is quite possible that the larger 
basins in rocks were used as mortal's. 
The rings, up to six in number, flow 
concentrically round the cups, though 
they are not always found with them. 
Where the circles are incomplete a tiny 
passage usually radiates from the cup in 
the centre to the outermost ring. Achna- 
breac in Argyllshire, Scotland, affords 
excellent illustrations of these curious 
sculptures. 

Cupar, or Cupar-Fife, royal, municipal, 
and police bor. and the co. tn. of Fife, 
Scotland, on the R. Eden, 10 m. S.W. of 
St. Andrews, 30 ra. N.N.E. of Edinburgh, 
rta chief industry is linen-weaving, und 
there is a beet sugar factory and a largo 
oorn market. The chief buildings arc the 
tn. hall, com exchange, and Duncan 
Institute. The anct. seat of the Mard tiffs, 
earl of Fife, is now a school. In front 
of it in 1552 there took place one of tho 
earliest performances of Sir David Lynd- 
say’s Ant Salyer of the Three E stalls. 
Pop. 4500. 

Cupellation, process for tho separation 
of precious metals from lead, in which tho 
alloy is heated on a cupel (hearth of 
porous, refractory •material like Portland 
cement or marl) in air, whereby tho lead 
Is oxidised and removed as litharge, and 
the precious metal left behind. See also 
ASSAYING. 

Cupid (Lat. cupido, desire), Rom. name 
for the god of love (Ok. "E also Amor 
He is generally represented as a winged , 
nude child, joyous and mischievous, with 
a bow and arrows, and sometimes a torch 
and quiver, and blindfolded. The arrows 
he aimed at the hearts both of men and of 
the gods of Olympus to kindle them Into 
the flame of love. He Is generally repre- 
sented as the son of Venus by Mars, the 

S >d of war, but sometimes by Jupiter or 
ercury. For tho story of the love of C. 
and Psyche, see Psyche, also Andrew 
Lang’s beautiful version of the A pule! us 
myth which denotes the striving of the 
soul after perfection. 

Cupola (It., from Lat. cupula t small 
vault or cask), term In architecture for a 
spherical vault or concave celling — the 
dome of a building. The form is of 
Byzantine origin ana was adopted by tho 
Roms. It was much used in eccles. build- 
, where it was lit by windows of 
ured or painted glass. In domestic 
architecture the C. is generally of glass. 

Cupping, almost obsolete remedial 
measure designed to relievo inflammation 


by blood-letting. In dry C. the blood Is 
withdrawn from deep-seated regions to 
the surface. In wot C. the blood is with - 
drawn from the body through a number 
of incisions made by a special instrument. 
The apparatus used is a glass cup with 
rounded or roughened edges, designed to 
adhere to the skin. Tho glass Is heated 
by being warmed in a flame or by burning 
spirit within it. It is applied while hot 
and the subsequent cooling causes a 
contraction of the contained air which so 
diminishes the surface pressure that the 
blood is quickly drawn from the lower 
vessels to tho skin. 

Cupreine, alkaloid in the bark of 
Cinchona cuprea , a tree of S. America. 
From the same hark quinine is also 
obtained, the C. being separated from the 
mixture of the two alkaloids by treatment 
with ammonia and boiling other. 

Cupressus, see Cyprehs. 

Cura, or Ciudad de Cura, tn. 56 m. S.W. 
by W. of Caracas, in the N. of the prov. of 
Aragua In Venezuela, S. America. The 
tn. was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1900. 

Curacao, or Curacoa, most important 
of the Dutch W. Indian Is. It lies 40 m. 
from the N. coast of Venezuela, is 40 in 
long by 10 m. wide, and has a total area 
of 210 sq. m. The soil Is largely unpro- 
ductive; sugar, aloes, tobacco, and divi- 
divi are cultivated iu some fertile tracts, 
and salt, phosphates, cattle, and straw hats 
are exported. C. liqueur was originally 
made here from a peculiar variety of 
orange found on the is. Willemstad 
(pop. 39.600), on tho harbour of St. 
Anna, is the cap. not only of C., but of the 
neighbouring is.^of Aruba (pop. 39,100); 
Ronairo (5500): St. Eustatius (970); 
Saba (1100); ami the S. part of St. Martin 
(1600); the N. part belongs to France. 
C. was discovered by Spain in 1527, but 
has been held by tho Dutch since 1634, 
except for a short interval when it was in 
the hands of Great Britain. The official 
language is Dutch, but 8p., Eng., and a 
lingua franca, Papamiento, are also 
spoken. Pop. of the whole colony 
136,700 (C. is. 88,300); of the Dutch W. 
Indies, 57,000. See K. Martin, West' 
Indische Skrszen, 1887; de Veer, La 
Colonie de Curacao , 1899. 

Curagoa, esteemed liqueur, manu- 
factured chiefly in Holland. In dry C. 
there is 39 per cent, in tho sweet variety 
36 per cent, of alcohol. Jamaica rum is 
sometimes added to improve the flavour, 
but tho latter depends mostly on the dried 
peel of tho C. orange. Citrus aurantium 
Curassuvienvs, A portion of the peel, 
after maceration In water, is distilled with 
diluted spirit, the rest of tho peel be Jpg 
softened in a part of the distillate so 
obtained. After 48 hrs. the infusion 
strained off from this latter part of the 
distillate is mixed with that part of the 
first distillate hitherto unused. The re- 
sulting liquer may bo sweetened. 

Curare, Curara, or Urari. vegetable 
extract obtained from PauUinia curare 
and members of the Strychnos family. 
It is used by the natives of 8. America as 
an arrow poison. Its active principle is 
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curarin, and it has been used hypodermi- 
cally in hydrophobia and tetanus. It is 
a dangerous drug, causing paralysis of the 
motor nerves and eventually death 
through paralysis of the respiratory 
organs. 

Curassow, or Craolnse, sub-family of 
the galliform birds, is common to the 
forests of tropical America. The species 
are handsome game-birds, and often easily 
domesticated. Crax alector , the crested 
O., bears on its head a curious crest of 
feathers movable at will of their ownor. 


word Is so used in the Church of England 
Prayer Book : * All bishops and curates and 
congregations committed to their charge*; 
a curacy is the office held by a C. The 
word is now restricted in general use to an 
unbeneficed parochial Church of England 
clergyman, who is in reality an assistant 
C. Cs. in earlier times were generally 
deputies for Borne Incumbent who never 
visited his par., now they are ministers 
employed by the rector or vicar of a par. 
to assist in parochial work generally, and 
in taking the service at the par. church. 


! 

« 
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Curate (from the Lat, curare, to care 
for), word which has become considerably 
altered in meaning with the passing of old 
customs. In former times benefices were 
sometimes handed over to religious houses 
who, in their turn, might transfer them to 
laymen. Such members of the laity were 
styled impropriators and were obliged to 
apply for a licence of the ordinary to allow 
a clerk in holy orders to tako over the cure 
or par. In question. These clerks were 
called perpetual Cs., because the impro- 
priators could not remove them, but by 
an Act of Parliament of 1868 all perpetual 
Cs. were allowed to uso the title of vicar, 
even although they were given no vicarage 
uor tithes. On the Continent (c/. kr. 
curi , It. curato, etc.) the word corre- 
sponding to C. is still used of the par. 
priest. C. is, in its etymological sense, 
1 one who has the care of souls,* and the 


The bishop of the diocese, or an ordinary 
having episcopal jurisdiction, licences and 
admits the C. to ids par., and assesses the 
amount of his salary. If a C. is not in- 
ducted to his curacy in due course ho is 
liable to receive six months* notice from 
his vicar. Tho incumbent in a par. where 
the tithes are impropriated and no 
vicarage has ever been endowed is called 
a perpetual C.; in such a case ho is not 
removable, and the impropriators are 
under tho necessity of maintaining him. 
Whore new pars, are formed In a (list, such 
incumbents are now called vicars. 

Curator (Lat. curator , one who has 
charge of a thing — a guardian), in Rom. 
law the guardian or caretaker of a person 
over ago who for some reason — for in- 
stance, if he bo a spendthrift or of un- 
sound mind— -is unable to take charge of 
his own affairs. In civil law a O. is the 
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•guardian or caretaker of the property of a 
minor. Under the Horn. Empire the title 
was given to those who occupied public 
official positions of trust. In modern 
times the name Is generally given to the 
-caretaker of a museum or public gallery, 
but it is still retained with something of 
Its old significance at the univs. 

Curb, term used in masonry to describe 
any fence or wall, designed to keep a mass 
of earth in its place. It is applied to 
various enclosing borders, being originally 
•limited, as the word itself suggests (curb 
from Lat. curvus, crooked) to the frame- 
work or border of something circular. 
Thus it is still used of the framing round 
the top of a brewer’s copper, of the 
cylindrical ring of iron or wood forming 
the foundation of a brick shaft, and of 
the wall or coaming round the top of a 
well. But its most common application 
!s to the stone or other durable material 
placed edgewise along a sidewalk to 
separate it from the road, and to form a 
finish to the path or pavement. 

Curb (In horses), see under Horse 
(Diseases). 

Cure!, Carlo Maria (1809-91), It. 
theological writer, became a priest of the 
Order of Jesuits in 1837. At Naples, 
where he had a cure, and where also he 
was rector of the schools and visited the 
prisons, he came into contact with 
Giobexti and other advanced religious 
thinkers, and in 1847 wrote a spirited 
reply to Gioberti’s 11 GesuUa modem o. 
In 1877 Leo XIII. expelled him from his 
Order in consequence of a pamphlet in 
which he advocated the reconciliation of 
the papacy with the people. He was to 
some extent reconciled; but his two books 
La Nuova Italia (1881) and II Vaticano 
Regio (1883) were, upon pub., placed on 
the Index. Towards the end of his life 
he retracted again. 

Curcuma, genus of Zingi beracorn . C. 
angustifolia is a native of the forests of 
India and C. leucorhiza grows in the forests 
of Bahar. From the tubers of both 
species E. Indian arrowroot Is obtained. 
<7. Umga, the common turmeric, is culti- 
vated all over India, and also very largely 
in China; the Chinese sort is most es- 
teemed for its superior richness In 
colouring matter. The rhizome of this 
plant is dried and then ground, when it 
yields the yellow dye known as turmeric. 
C. Zcdoaria , the broad-leaved turmeric, 
has aromatic tubers used by the Hindus 
as a stimulating condiment, as a medicine, 
-and as a perfume. Colic, cramp, and 
torpor are some of the diseases it alleviates 
In the E. 

Curel, Francois, Vi comte de (18/54— 
1928), Fr. dramatist, was educated as a 
civil engineer at the Ecole Centrale. But 
be early turned to literature, and his first 
accepted play was La Figurante (1898). 
La Nouvelle Idols (1899), In which C. 
presents the eternal conflict between faith 
-and raison. Is probably his most popular 
play, but Le Repas du lion (1898) and La 
Fiue sautage (1902) are finer. The latter 
Is a symbolical picture of the religious 
•■evolution of humanity: the former deals 
with the struggle, within an individual, 


between progressive and conservative 
instincts. Other plays are Les Fossiles 
(1892) and Le Coup d'aile (1906). In 
1914 he issued an ed. of his plays with a 
preface to each. Ho became a member of 
the Academy iu 1918. He produced two 
plays after the war: Terre inhumaine 
(1923) and La Viveuse et le Moribond 
(1926). O. was passionately fond of 
hunting, and solitude. See P. Blanchart, 
Francois de Curel et son oeuvre, 1926. 

Curepipe, favourite and fashionable 
residential quarter, connected by rail with 
Port Louis, and situated at an elevation 
of some 1850 ft. in the interior of the is. 
of Mauritius. Pop. 28,000. 

Cures, bp. of Numa, was a Sabine city, 
25 m. from Rome, on the 1. b. of the Tiber. 
It was probably destroyed by the Lom- 
bards in a.d. 589. but the site remains, 
namely a hill with two peaks, which were 
crowned formerly by the citadel and 
necropolis respectively. It was from C., 
so the story goes, that Titus Tatius led to 
the Quirinal the Sabines, with whom the 
Roms, in time coalesced to form the 
Quirites. 

Curetes, protectors of Zeus and Rhea, 
his mother, on the is. of Crete, whither 
they hod fled from the wrath of Crouus, 
the father. In historical times they were 
regarded as gods, and their worship was 
celebrated in Greece with Pyrrhic dances. 

Curetus, tribe of S. Amer. Indians who 
dwell peaceably in vils., each under a 
chief. They live in thatched round huts 
with tall conical roofs in the country 
bounded by the Rs. Vaup6s and Japura 
of N.W. Brazil. 

Curfew (Fr. couvre-feu). The custom 
of ringing a bell at sunset In summer and 
at eight o’clock in winter to warn all 
householders to extinguish their lights and 
fires was introduced Into England from 
the Continent by William tho Conqueror. 
It was not a tyrannical decree, but wa$ a 
caution against leaving fires burning at a 
time when all houses were built of wood. 
The formal practice of ringing a bell at a 
stated hour is still continued in sopie 
dists. It is still resorted to In periods of 
civil unrest as, for example, in Palestine 
during the racial feuds between the Jews 
and Arabs; and in war-time to restrict 
or suppress nocturnal movements of civil 
pops. 

Curia Muria Islands, see Kukta Murja. 

Curia Regis, or Aula Regis, king's 
council, estab. at the Norman Conquest, 
it was at first much the same as the 
committee of the commune concilium, 
known as the permanent council or 
concilium ordinarium. The C. R. gradu- 
ally, however, assumed a distinct position 
from thiB council or committee owing to 
the continuity of its existence— whence 
its alternative name, continual council — 
and to its members being available for 
consultation at any moment, instead of 
at only three stated periods In tho year, as 
in the case of the national council. By 
degrees the term O. R, or aula regis 
began to he used to denote the king's 
council in its capacity of a supreme court 
of justice with the king at its head, and 
in the reign of Henry 1. appear traoes of 
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a definite organisation and stafi 1 . The 
O. R., which at this time always followed 
the king 1 , was occupied at first more 
especially with financial business, in 
which capacity it was called the Exchequer 
( q.v .). Its members were the groat 
officers of the household, such as the 
constable, chamberlain, steward, marshal, 
and butler, and such officials as the 
justiciar and chancellor and treasurer, who 
were appointed by the king to help carry 
on the work of government. In Its 
judicial capacity the G. R. acted as a 
court of appeal from the local courts and 
as a court of first instance in cases In which 
the powerful tenants-iu -chief were con- 
cerned. The C. II. also was in close 
communication with tho local courts by 
means of its travelling justices who. In 
Henry I.’s reign, begau to make circuits 
of the country for the purposes of finance 
and justice. In 1178 the increased 
business of the C. It. had caused the 
number of judgcH to become so large that 
the king appointed five of them to eit 
regularly in banco to hear all complaints 
and to transact all tho business which 
subsequently fell to tho three courts of 
common law, while at tho samo time tho 
appellate jurisdiction was transferred to 
the concilium ordinarium. This limited 
body of lodges was tho origin of the 
courto of knigv bench and common pleas. 
The system was Rlightly modified in 1179. 
The C. R. still continued in theory, though 
not in practice, to transact its business in 
the presence of the king and continued 
to follow him. to the groat Inconvenience 
of all concerned and was shortly after 
broken up into the threo courts of common 
law, namely the court of exchequer, court 
of common pleas, and court of king’s 
bench. 

Curia Romana, name used to denote tho 
collective judicial and administrative 
Institutions by moans of which the pope 
carries on the general government of the 
church. It is also used in a secondary 
sense, to mean either the persons who form 
part of the general government of the 
Church or tho Holy See itself. There is 
no separation of powers in the C. R., each 
dept., besides performing the business 
entrusted to it, having a share in the 
legislative, judicial, and administrative 
power. All depts. derive their powers 
directly from the pope, and exercise them 
in the papal name, while the pope is 
responsible officially for all the acts of the 
O. R. The decisions of some depts. must 
In nearly every case be referred to the pope 
for his ratification, but there is not the 
same necessity for ratification in others. 
Acts performed directly by departmental 
heads are generally called Acts of the 
Holy See, whilo those of tho pope himself 
are designated Pontifical Acts, e.g. bulls, 
briefs (q.n.) f and encyclicals. In aJl cases 
however, the disciplinary authority is the 
same, though Acts which concern indi- 
viduals have not the force of general law. 

The component parts of the C. R. are 
(1) tho tribunal and offices, and (2) the 
permanent commissions of cardinals, 
known as the Rom. Congregations. The 
former have been In existence for eon- 
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turies, but tho latter, though of much later 
institution, have taken precedence, and 
now perform a great many of the trans- 
actions formerly In tho Jurisdiction of the 
former. The Congregations consist of the 
highest dignitaries of the church, and are 
practically subdivisions of the Consistory, 
in which latter council the entire Sacred 
College takes part. The old machinery of 
the eccles. administration of the tribunals 
and offices still exists, but the prelates who 
once were at the heads of these depts. 
have been replaced by cardinals. The 
tribunals are (1) the forum internum , the 
Penitentiary* (2) the Rota (forum exter- 
num), and (3) tho papal Signatura, the 
two latter being for judicial matters. 

The offices are (1) the Chancery which 
sends out papal bulls, (2) the Apostolic 
Patarla, which transact matters of grace, 
like nominations to benefices: (3) the 
Apostolic Chamber, which administers 
the property of the Holy .See; (4) the 
palatine secretaries, the chief of which, 
the cardinal secretary of state, deals with 
the political affairs of the church; (5) the 
pontifical family, of domestic prelates of 
the household, one of whom presides over 
tho arrangement of audiences, while 
another revises books pub. at Rome; and 
(6) the pontifical chapel, or papal court 
for religious worship. 

Curic6: 1. central prov. of Chile, 
stretching from Argentina to the Pacific, 
and separating tho prove, of Taloa ana 
Colchagua. Except for salt deposits on 
the coast the other minerals, copper, 
silver, etc., are as yet undeveloped. 
Irrigation has greatly assisted agriculture, 
and wheat, Indian corn, and the vine are 
widely cultivated. Area 2214 sq. m. 
Pop. 75.000. 2. Tn. situated on the 

Mataquito It., 114 m. S. of Santiago by 
the Chilean Central line. Pop. 18,000. 

Curie, Marie (Marya Sklodowska) (1867- 
1934), physicist and chemist, was b. 
in Warsaw, daughter of Prof. Sklo- 
dowska. Educated at tho Lyceum of 
Warsaw; went to Paris and studied with 
Pierre C. (q.v.), whom she married in 1895. 
It was she who o.irried out the many 
experiments necessary to obtain the 
atomic weight of radium, the element they 
had jointly discovered. She became 
licentiate in physics and mathematics, 
then doctor of science, and succeeded her 
late husband as prof, of physics and 
director of the physical laboratory at the 
Sorbonne in 1906, being the first woman 
prof, to bo appointed to that univ. 
Besides the honours gained in common 
with her husband, she obtained the medal 
of tho Royal Society of Arts (England) 
in 1910, the Nobel prize for ohem. in 
1911, and shared with her husband and 
Henri Becquerel the Nobel prize for 
physics. She visited the U.S.A., and her 
admirers thero raised a fund with which 
they purchased a considerable portion of 
radium so that she oould more easily 
carry on her investigations. The Marie 
Curie Sklodowska Institute of Radiology 
was opened in Warsaw in 1932. Pubs.: 
Itcchcrches sur la propritU magnMiqm 
des acicrs trempte Kecherches sur lea 
substances radioactives (1903); TraiU de 
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radioactivity (1910); Les Progrts de la 
physique MoUculaire (1914); La Radio - 
logie de la guerre (1921); Radioactivity 
et pMnomynes connexes (1923); L'lsotopie 
ct les Moments isotopes (1924); and Pierre 
Curie (1924). See Eve Curie, Madame 
Curie. 1935. 



Curie, Pierre (1859-1906), Fr. physicist, 
was educated at the Sorbonne, Paris, w here 
he eventually became Licenoie 6s Sciences 
Physiques, and Docteur 6s Scienocs, and 
where also from 1900 he held the chair 
of physics. In time ho was chosen as 
chef des travaux at the school of physics 
ami chem. in Paris, and in 1895 was 
appointed prof, at the same institution. 
In his earlier years he carried on some 
valuable research into piezo-electricity 
and the magnetic properties exercised by 
bodies in different degrees of heat. But 
his greatest service in the field of science 
war the discovery of two new elements, 
polonium and radium. Already, in 1896, 
Henri Becquerel had pub. his observations 
on the radioactivity of uranium — a 
property manifested in a still high or 
degree by the compound known as pitch- 
blende. M. and Mine C. (see Curie, 
Marie) — for bis wife took a full and equal 
share in the whole of C.*s laboratory 
work — immediately began to subject 

S lfcchblende to fractionation, hoping 
lereby to bring to light some hitherto 
unknown substance which must be radio- 
active to a still greater extent than 
uranium. Their hopes were fully realised, 
and resulted in the discovery of radium 
and its transformation product, polonium. 
In 1903 the Gs. received the Davy medal 
of the Royal Society and 8 Iso half of the 
Nobel prize for physics, the other part 
being awarded to Becquerel. A year 
after his election to the Academy of 
Sciences (1905), O', was killed by a dray 
which van over him. Ills investigations 
were regularly pub. in the Journal of 
Physics, Annals of Physics and Chemistry , 
and other scientific records. 

Curio, Gafus Soribonius : 1. Rom. states- 
man who lived In the first century b.o. 


Consul iu 76, he prosecuted a successful 
war against the Thracians in his capacity 
of governor of Macedonia, arid was the 
first Rom. to reach the Danube. 2. Son 
of the above, transferred his allegiance 
from Pompey to Caesar during his 
tribunoshlp or 59 B.c. After mustering 
troops for Cicsar in Umbria and Etruria, 
he more than held his own against the 
Pompeians in Sicily (49), and was finally 
slain by Juba, the Numidian king, whilst 
crushing the Republican cause in Africa. 

Curisehes Haff, see KunisoriKH Haff. 

Curityba, or Curitiba, cap. of the state of 
Parana, Brazil. Situated on a pleasant 
plateau, 2916 ft. above the sea, it is 
watered by the Igu&QU, an afiinont of the 
Parana, and is connected by rail with its 
seaport, Paranagua, 68 m. to the E. 
There is a univ. and a largo Ger. colony. 
Its staple exports are mat5 or Paraguayan 
tea, beef, cereals, and tobacco. Pop. 
117,000. 

Curius Dentatus, Marcus, see Drntatus. 

Curlew, shore bird of the genus Nurnen - 
ius. It is found in all countries, and is 
remarkable for its very long and dcourved 
bill, and its elongated legs. It breeds 
especially on moorlands, the nest being 
quite exposed. The plumago is pale 
brown in colour, with dark bars, the under 
and lower parts being mainly white. It 
is found on Brit, shores from autumn to 
spring, and feeds on insects, worms, and 
berries. 

Curling, kind of bowls on ice which 
has been a popular Scottish sport during 
the last three centuries and which has now 
found a home in most parts of tho world 
where the climate is favourable, especially 
Canada and Switzerland. The stone, 
which takes the place of the bowl, is a 
block of granite or whinstone rounded to 
the shape of a Dutch cheese and polished 
smooth. On tlio top is an iron handle by 
which the player grips it. The stone may 
be thrown in various ways, according to 
the direction in which tho player wishes 
to send it. Tho weight varies from 35 
to 40 lb., but 44 lb. is tho maximum 
allowed. By giving it a rotary motion to 
a greater or less degree it may be made to 
go in more or less of a ourvo. The first 
thing done by the plavers is to prepare the 
rink. The ice is swept clean and two tecs 
arc constructed, 38 yds. apart, one at each 
end of the rink. With the tee as centre, 
a circle of 7 ft. radius is then drawn at each 
end. Behind each tee a line is drawn bock 
from the tee to a distance of 4 ft., those 
being called tho central lines. At the 
hinder extremity of the central lines 
foot-scores are drawn at, right angles to 
them, 18 in. long, on the left hand on the 
central line as one faces the tee. With 
part of tho foot -score as diameter and with 
their centres 6 in, from the central line, 
small circles 3 in. in radius are drawn* 
On these players must place their left 
feet when casting thoir stones. Those 
stones which arc Inside tho tec circle and 
nearest to the tee count for the score, and 
a game consists of a number of 'heads* 
or ‘ends,’ after each of which tho players 
change ends. Seven yds. from each tee a 
wavy line is drawn, known as the hog- 
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score, and any stone which does not cross 
this is called a hog and removed from the 
rink. Midway between the tees a straight 
middle line is drawn. The rink having 
been prepared according to the above 
rules, each side chooses its captain or skip. 
A Htde generally consists of four players 
with two stones apiece, and the skip is an 
autocratic director, giving minute direc- 
tion to the other players where they must 
send their stones. The leader is generally 
directed by his skip to send his stone 
straight towards tho tee, but on no ac- 
count to go beyond it. Tho skip of the 
opposing Hide may then direct his first 
player cither to send down a shot to 
remove his adversary's stone, or to try to 
get his own stone nearer. The second and 
third players are similarly told exactly 
what to do. Tho skip generally plays 
last, though this is not obligatory, and he 
himself is directed by a player, generally 
tho third, whom he has pick oil out for this 
purpose. As u rule when one good shot 
has been made it is customary for tbo 
following players to be directed to lay 
their stones as guards to protect this one. 
All the players are provided with brooms 
and a right Judgment in ‘scooping’ 
(sweeping) forms no small part of the skill 
of the g*ime. The broom is used to sw eet) 
awttj un> particles of he or snow that 
seem likely to impede tho progress of the 
stone, and is used only on the skip’s 
orders. The player's party may sweet) 
from the middle lino to the tee, so long as 
they do not disturb cither tho running 
stone or any of thoso at rest. An umpire 
Is generally eliosen to settle disputed 
points. The rules for (*. are made and 
issued by tbo Royal Caledonian C. Club. 
Much effort has been exerted to And the 
origin of the game, but it seems impossible 
Anally to settle this point. The balance 
of opinion inclines to give it a Dutch or 
Flemish origin, but there aro many 
references to the game in the early 
seven teen th -century Scottish records. 
Camden, in 1607, speaking of the Orkney 
Is., says, that they supply ‘plenty of 
excellent stones for the game called 
curling.' The game at first bore a much 
closer resemblance to quoits than it at 
present does. It was for a long time 
known as coiling or kitting, and tho old 
namo still survives in many parts. At 
this time tho stones were much smaller, 
weighing only a few pounds, and the 
impulse was given by the fingers, to 
receive which a small hole was made in 
the top of the stone. Then for a short 
time the stones were of enormous weight, 
70 or 80 lb. each, and shaping was not 
carefully attended to. With an increase 
in the symmetry of the stones cauie a 
decrease In their size. 1 n 1834 an attempt 
to revive the anct. sport was made by the 
Amateur O. Club of Scotland, attended 
with but little success. In 1838 tho Grand 
Caledonian C. Club was formed on more 
professional lines, and this club, which 
took the title of Royal from Queen 
Victoria in 1842, extended the game to 
Canada and the U.S.A., where it is played 
under slightly different conditions. See 
J. Ramsay, An Account of the Game of 


Curling , by a Member of the Duddingston 
Curling Club, 1811, 1882; J. Taylor, The 
History of Curlino, and Fifty Years of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club, 1890; and 
J. Kerr and C. O. Tebbutt, Skating and 
Curling, 1894. 

Curll, Edmund (1675-1747), notorious 
London bookseller, b. in London. He is 
responsible for tho origin of the word 
Curlhcisrn, having achieved a reputation 
for issuing obscene literature. Ho bved 
chiefly by piratical publishing, and 
Arbuthnot said of his biographies that 
they added a new terror to death. He 
quarrelled, in 1716, with Alexander Pope, 
the poet, in consequence of which Pope 
pilloried him in his work, the Duncdad, 

Curly Coated Retriever, see Retriever. 

Currach, see Coracle. 

Curragh Incident, namo by which thut 
dramatic and unexpected gesture made at 
C. Camp by Gen. Hubert Gough and other 
officers under his command came to be 
known. On March 20, 1914, they ten- 
dered their resignations as a protest 
uguinst the likelihood of being sent to 
enforce Home Rule upon N.E. lister. 
This action caused a political crisis of the 
first order. See also Home Rule. 

Curran, John Philpot (1750-1817), Irish 
judge ami orator, won In 1769 a sizarship 
at Ti inity College, Dublin. Ho was called 
to the Irish Bar in 1775, and In 1782 he 
was created king’s counsel, and in the 
following year entered tho Irish Parlia- 
ment as member for Kilbeggan. A 
staunch supporter of Grattan, his fervid 
and sarcastic* speech nevertheless failed to 
secure for him in the House that pre- 
eminence which tie enjoyed in an Irish 
court. C. was a convinced Protestant, 
but when the oppressed Catholics of his 
country were goaded at length to open 
rebellion, ho threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the defence of their leaders 
in the series of state trials which followed. 
Thus lie exerted himself to save Archibald 
Rowan (1791), the Rev. Wrn. Jackson 
(1795), Peter Fimierty (1797), the 
brothers Shea res (1798), Napper Tandy 
(1800), and a host i*f other victims of 
gov. persecution. CV*§ last years were 
darkened alike hy tno political outlook 
and by domestic troubles. The union, 
which he had prophesied would be ‘the* 
annihilation of lioland,' was in the last 
degree abhorrent to him: his wife eloped 
with a cle rgyman, and Sarah, his daughter, 
d. in Sicily after the execution of her lover, 
Robert Emmet, who rebelled in 1803. 
From 1806 to 1814 C. served the Whig 
Gov. as master of the rolls in Ireland. 

Currant, term applied properly to 
species of Ihhes, a genus of Saxifragaceee 
which flourishes in N. lands and has four 
representatives in Britain. R, rubrum 
is the red C., a plant remarkable for the 
mixture of sweetness and acidity in its 
fruit and for the beauty of its semi-trans- 
parent red or yellow berries. R. nigrum 
is tho black O., in the fruit of which a 
powerful and agreeable aromatic principle 
takes the place of acidity. R. sangu ineum , 
tho flowering C., is well known in Brit, 
shrubberies for its beautiful pendant 
racemes of flowers, which are white when 
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very young. and gradually become rose- 
coloured. The Cs. sold in grocer’s shops 
are the dried berries of a small kind of 
grapo which is cultivated chiefly in the is. 
of tho Mediterranean and in Corinth, tho 
word C. being a corruption of the name of 
this tn. Various plants of different 
genera and orders are named G . -trees and 
O. -bushes, but they bear no true resem- 
blance to species of Ribea. 

Currant Wine, inferior vintage made 
from a seedless variety of the Vilis 
rinifera, or grape-vine, which is cultivated 
chiefly in Zante, Cophalonia, and Ithaca, 
and near Patras iu the Moron. Tho fruit 
is grown on tho lower hills and in tho 
valleys, the higher slopes being left for the 
cultivation of the grape-vine. 

Currency (Money), that which is current 
or in circulation, as a medium of trade. 
The word is generally appliod to coins 
and what is termed paper money, com- 
prising bills issued by authority, and to 
bank-notes or notes issued by government. 
In the science of political economy it more 
properly connotes money in tho sense of 
coin, bills of exchange, notes, or other 
paper substitutes, being no more than a 
means of economising the amount of coin 
or bullion in any country. Money in this 
more restricted sense may bo definod as 
the means by which two persons who do 
not deal together mutually as producers 
and consumers are enabled to enter into 
transactions. Some common measure of 
value must necessarily be adopted as an 
essential part of the machinery of trade, or 
in the language of economists, for the 
purpose of facilitating exchanges. Various 
substances have been used in different 
countries to serve as money, e.g., the 
Chinese formerly used cubes of tea and 
anct. classic nations used cattle. But 
as tho precious metals, gold and silver, 
and In a lesser degree copper, have been 
for long the universal substances selected 
for the purpose by reason of the pos- 
session of their qualities of intrinsic value, 
durability, susceptibility to div., and 
portability, it is unnecessary to consider 
any other kinds. The original meaning 
of the word coin was a wedge-shaped 
disk for stamping money. Etymologi- 
cally, coin 1h a doublet of coign, from Lat. 
cuneus , wedge; the Fr. word means also 
'stamp.* Neither the Bible nor Homer 
gives any evidence of the use of coins in very 
early times. Herodotus ascribes the In- 
vention of stamped money to tho Lydians, 
and the Parian Chronicle to the ^Cginetans 
In the ninth century b.c. Numismatic re- 
search points to the silver coins of /Egina, 
stamped with a turtle, as the most anct. 
known, while those of Lydia probably 
come next, followed by the gold and silver 
Darics of the Persian Empire in tho fifth 
century B.o. Metal was very early used 
as a medium of exchange, but was weighed 
out by scales. The monetary systems of 
most European nations can be traced 
back to the pound of silver, still repre- 
sented in the Eng. pound. A few instances 
are known of coins of other than circular 
shape, but convenience and the prevention 
of the depreciation of the coin by clipping 
or shearing portions from the edges have 


tended to the universality of the round 
metal disk. The integrity of the coin as 
regards weight is also protected by milled 
and raised edgos, and by the inscriptions 
and designs on its surface; all of which 
make mutilation easily perceptible. The 
design, etc., stamped on coins are usually 
symbols of tho authority by whom they 
are issued, and the lettering confirms this, 
and generally includes the date of Issue 
of tho coin. Among the numerous minor 
Grecian states, and iu early medieval 
Europe, a tremendous number of coins 
were made, separate coinages being issued 
not only by individual nations, but also 
by cities and even by families (see also 
Tokens and Trade Tokens). Such local 
coinage was valid only within a restricted 
area, and the gradual centralisation of 
power led to the adoption of certain 
standard coins for international circu- 
lation. Tn modern times the right to 
coin money is a state monopoly, and coins 
are issued of two kinds: standard, where 
the weight of metal is equivalent to the 
face value of the coin, and token, where the 
actual value of the metal is less than 
the face value of coin, the as in the ease of 
copper coinage. This is a matter which 
Involves financial problems of consider- 
able importance and difficulty. Gold, 
silver, bronze, and nickel arc the chief 
metals used for coins. I n Great Britain the 
silver coins aro for (id., Is., and 2 s. 6d. 
Threepenny pieces are occasionally seen, 
but the present twelve-sided threepenny 
piece Is a nickel-brass coin. The existing 
bronze coins aro penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing. Gold coins have disappeared. 
Five-pound and two-pound gold coins are 
issued on special occasions; but the 
sovereign and half-sovereign were with- 
drawn from circulation sinco the early 
days of the First World War. The 5s. 
silver crown and the double florin have 
also been discontinued. In the Brit. 
Empire New Zealand uses the Brit, 
coinage. Australia, S. Africa, and Eire 
use tho same units, but with their own 
designs. Canada has the dollar and 
various cent pieces, and India tho rupee. 
In Sept. 1916 the Brit. Uov. announced 
that the existing silver coinage was to be 
replaced by one of cu pro -nickel. The 
process of withdrawal is to bo made over 
a period of years, and for some years both 
types of coin will circulate side by side. 
The reason for the withdrawal iu the oase 
of silver in Brit, coins was the world 
shortage of silver and tho dearness of the 
metal. Further. Britain received about 
£75,000,000 worth of silver from America 
under Lease -Lend and that has to be 
repaid. In 1946 tho price of silver 
was 4s. 7 id. an oz„ compared with 2s. 
(luring tho war. In 1920 the price of 
silver roso to snoh a height that the silyer 
hi a half-crown cost 3s. Iu those days 
our coins contained 924 per cent of pure 
silver, but the gov. passed the Coinage , 
Act of 1920, Which reduced the silver 
conteut by nearly half. Tho old rich 
alloy, 924 per cent, had been in use tor 
350 years. The coins that resulted from 
this reduction contained half silver and 
about half copper, and they turned red. 
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groen, and yellow. Some years later, 
however, the Mint changed the alloy 
again and called in the earlier coins. All 
the pre-1920 coins were called In too, blit 
It was not until 1938 that the withdrawal 
wo/3 practically complete. In 194(1 there 
wero double the number of silver coins in 
circulation that wore in circulation in 
1920. The nominal value of silver coin in 
circulation in 1940 was about £1 1 3,000,000, 
and it had an intrinsic value of about 
£49,000,000 against £21,500,000 with 
silver at 2s. or, in other words, the 
intrinsic valuo of a half-crown had risen 
from 6<2. to Is. 1 \d. The total number 
of coins struck in 1945 was 398,371 ,607, of 
which 91,571,222 were for foreign and 
colonial govs. N umismatics, or the study 
of coins, is valuable from antiquarian, his- 
torical, chronological, and artistic points 
of view. Much of our knowledge of (Ik. 
and Rom. hist, and biography, and many 
of our ideas of the appearance of men and 
buildings, aro duo to the evidence afforded 
by the contemporary coinage, while many 
coins such as those of Syracuse, aro of high 
artistic merit. 

In addition to Its function of acting 
as a medium of exchange, money per- 
forms the no less essential functions of 
serving the measuro of the value of all 
other suhstaiKcs and as a means for 
effecting credit (q.v.). An appreciation 
of the true use of money and, In Adam 
Smith's phrase, of iis nature as merely 
‘a branch of the general stock,’ has led to 
the rejection of the old fallacy that a 
country's wealth was in direct proportion 
to the amount of money in the country, 
a fallacy which resulted from a confusion 
of capital with money. The former policy 
of the laws and trade of Great Britain 
was to retain as much money as possible, 
and hence to discourage imports and 
encourage exports ( see Capital, Customs 
Duties, and Free Trade). As a general 
rule it may be said that (ho value of 
money, that is to say, its purchasing 
power, varies inversely as general prices 
(Mill). The complex industrial organism 
of a country cannot be properly carried ou 
unless there 1 h at. any given time an 
adequate quantity of money m (hat 
country. What is the proportion which 
the circulating money of any country 
boars to the whole value of the aim. 
produce circulated by moans of it,, it is 
Impossible to determine. The point is a 
controversial one, but as only a part, and 
frequently a small part, of the arm. 
produce is destined for the maintenance of 
Industry, it must always bear a very 
considerable proportion to that port 
(Adam Smith). The problem appears in 
the opinion of modern economists not to 
be capable of an answer in exact, figures, 
owing to the dlfllculty of deciding the 
oauses which determine the valuo of 
money. The value of money is regulated 
by the same laws as those which determine 
the value of other mineral produce: hence 
the oauses which determine that value are, 
though complicated, reducible to the law 
of supply and demand. ‘Supply’ of 
money means, according to Mill, the total 
amount of money in circulation at any 


given time, and ‘demand* for money the 
total quantity of goods offered for sale, 
lint as Mill points out, the element or 
(actor of supply is Itself complicated by 
the varying rates of circulation, or what he 
terms the ‘ efficiency * of money. Further- 
more, demand in this context is to be 
taken to indicate not so much the total 
quantity of commodities as the number of 
sales to which any particular article is 
subject before it ultimately gets to the 
hands of the consumer. The net result 
is that the value of money varies inversely 
as jts total amount in circulation multi- 
plied by its efficiency (Calrnes). As men 
economise to the fullest possible extent 
the machinery of production, so do they 
economise as far as they can the machinery 
of exchange, or money. If actual money 
in the primary signification of current 
coin passed on every mercantile trans- 
action, the trouble and difficulties of the 
social organism would be enormously 
increased; in all probability it could not be 
carried on at all as at present constituted. 
In a word, some system of credit, has to be 
adopted {see Credit), and as a corollary, 
civilised communities attain to the idea 
of what is known variously as paper 
money or representative money in thw 
shape of bank-notes, promissory notes, 
and bills of exchange (whioh latter term 
legally comprises cheques). These paper 
instruments arc therefore a substitute for 
money. In most modern countries that 
form of promissory note known as a bank- 
note is part of the ordinary C. Notes are 
made legal tender provided they are issued 
by the btatc or by a State bank. When 
once In circulation such notes discharge 
debts as completely as current coin, in 
spite of fluctuations in value; promissory 
notes issued by bankers may of oourse be 
refused as payment of a debt, and can 
only be circulated with the entire con- 
currence of those who receive them. 
Bank of England notes have now long 
been legal O. and tender, and under 
certain circumstances the notes of country 
banks may be treaten as C. and payment. 
A bank must always gne gold or Bank of 
England notes, on tit maud, in exchange 
for its own notes. These rules give rise 
to the assertion that iu the United King- 
dom there is a ‘convertible paper O’ 
Where notes are not convertible into 
money on demand, they are what is called 
‘inconvertible O.* The danger of incon- 
vertible paper C. is that there is no real 
limit to the issue, with the result that 
there may be a poor prospect of redeeming 
the notes, and such huge sums may there- 
fore by their means be added to the C. 
as to exercise a prejudicial influence on 
the financial resources of a country and 
ultimately to injure the credit of a gov. 
Gold coins are valid tender up to any 
amount; silver coins not beyond 40s.; 
copper coins not over Is. By a statute 
passed in the third year of William IV., 
Bank of England notes are legal tender for 
all sums above £5, if the notes are payable 
on demand to bearer. In the United 
Kingdom there is therefore no double or 
treble standard of value, although there 
are three kinds of metal used In coinage, 
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the silver and copper coinages being no 
more than subsidiary. Advocates of a 
double standard insist upon the relative 
value of gold and silver being fixed by 
international agreement; but the fallacies 
underlying this proposal, which is com- 
monly known as hi -metallism, may be 
refuted by consideration of the effect of 
the cost of production of the precious 
metals. 

The outbreak of the First World War in 
Aug. 11)14 necessitated an early departure 
from the C. practice which had been estab. 
for years in Great Britain. On Aug. 6. 

1914, an Act known as the Currency and 
Hank Notes Act was passed. This Act 
authorised the Treasury to issue C. notes 
of the value of £1 and 10s. These were 
to be legal tender for any amount, the 
holder of a C. note being entitled to obtain 
on demand at the Bank of England, 
London, payment of the note at its face 
value in legal tender gold coin. The Act 
also provided that postal orders were to be 
temporary legal tender for the payment 
of any amount and these were actually 
used as C. for a short period. The pro- 
vision with regard to postal orders was 
revoked by proclamation as from Feb. 3. 

1915. Another very important provision 
of the Act was the power given to the 
Bank of England and to any Irish or 
Scottish Bank to issue notes in excess of 
the limits fixed by the law. The proviso 
attaching to these excess issues was that 
they should be authorised by H.M. 
Treasury and subject to any conditions 
Imposed by that authority. It is im- 
portant to note that banks of issue wero 
to be indemnified against liability on 
account of excess issue after Aug. 1, 1914, 
provided that such excess resulted from 
authority received from the Treasury. 
It is a noteworthy fact that for a very 
short period the Bank of England did 
exceed the issue limit of uncovered notes 
fixed by the Act of 1844. C. notes were 
obtainable by bankers irom the Bank of 
England up to 20 per cent of their liability 
on deposit and current accounts. The 
first issuo of C. notes by the Treasury was 
made on Aug. 7, 1914, and the valuo of 
outstanding issues grew rapidly until 
Aug. 4, 1920, when the figure against 
outstanding C. notes and C. note certifi- 
cates was returned at £300,679,828. It 
should be stated here, perhaps, that the 
holder of C. note certificates iH entitled 
to demand from the Bank of England, 
acting for the Treasury, the amount of 
C. notes stated thereon. Tlie great 
utility of the C. note issue was mado 
manifest during the period 1914-18 
covered by the First World War, when 
the national finances had to bo treated 
with marked care. Tho banks were able 
to meet continuous and increasing de- 
mands for C. by the public. The Bank 
of England was enabled to conserve the 
gold stocks in the country. Credit was 
extended and this led to inflation. The 
gov. found the issue of C. notes of the 
greatest use, Inasmuch os It was provided 
with a loan of nearly £400,000.000 to help 
to carry on the war. In Jan. 1918 a 
committee known as the Cunliffe Com- 


mittee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Cunliffe to consider tho 
various problems which would arise in 
connection with C. and the foreign 
exchanges during the period of recon- 
struction. Among the prln. recom- 
mendations of this committee were that 
an early return should be mado to the 
gold standard and that gov. borrowings 
should cease at tho earliest possible 
moment. It was also advocated that an 
adequate sinking fund should be provided 
out of revenue, so that there might bo a 
regular ann. reduction of capital liabilities. 
The Important recommendation was made 
that in order to reduce tho C. note issue 
the actual maximum fiduciary circulation 
in any year should become tho legal 
maximum for the following year. The 
committee also recommended that, the 
principle of the Bank Charter Act, 1844, 
should he maintained, namely, that there 
should be a fixed fiduciary issue beyond 
which notes should only be issued in 
exchange for gold. The Macmillan Com- 
mittee on Finance and Industry, which 
was appointed in 1929, found, however, 
that the return to tho gold standard had 
fallen short of expectations, and empha- 
sised that tho only purpose of a gold 
reserve was to meet deficits in inter- 
national payments until equilibrium was 
restored. In 1931 there were heavy 
withdrawals of borrowed capital in a 
brief spoon of time, such withdrawals 
being met partly from gold and partly 
from foreign O. held by the Bank of 
England, and partly from credits secured 
from Barts and New York. In conse- 
quence tho National Gov., which suc- 
ceeded the Labour Gov. in that year, 
introduced a Bill to suspend the gold 
standard and tho gold standard has never 
since been restored. Tho Monetary and 
Financial Commission of the World 
Economic Conference, 1933, resolved that 
it was in the interests of all that gold 
should bo re-estab. as the international 
measure of exchange values, tho time and 
parity being for each country to determine. 
It was realised that in modern conditions 
monetary gold was required not for 
internal circulation but as a reserve 
against central bank liabilities and, 
above all, to meet external demands for 
payments caused by disequilibrium on 
tho foreign account. On Feb. 1, 1939. 
Sir John. Simon, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, introduced a Currency and 
Bank Notes Bill under which tho Bank 
of England's gold reserve, which had 
theretofore been valued in the bank 
return at the statutory price of 85s. an 
ounce should in futuro be valued weekly 
at tho current market price (about 148«.). 
Any excess of its total value over the total 
note issue was to be transferred to tho 
Exchange Equalisation Fund, and, con? 
versely, the fund yrould make good to tho 
bank any deficiency. 

U.S.A . — An attempt to provide a 
sound and uniform C. was made by tho 
estab. of a U.S. bank In 1791, which 
was given up in 1811, and of a second In 
1816, which was closed in 1832 owing 
to President Jackson's opposition. The 
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bimetallic standard (the * dollar/ without 
deoislon as to whether It was to be of gold 
or silver, having been made the unit) 
caused speculation in gold and silver coin, 
and in 1834 the ratio of coinage was 
changed from 15*1 to 16-1. Between 
1837 and 1844 sev. state banks collapsed 
and Federal credit was so impaired that 
payment for land was ordered to be made 
in specie. Some of the states repudiated 
their publio debts. Radical experiments 
ensued. An independent U.S. treasury 
was estab. in 1846, and also a sub- 
treasury. Treasury notes were made 
receivable for public debts, and selected 
cities werojiamed as centres of deposit 
for gov. funds. In 1861 a panic occurred, 
specie payments being suspended, and in 
1 862 secretary Chase issued legal tender 
notes, founded on specie support (green- 
backs), though owing to the rise of prices 
and depreciation of notes speeio payment 
of notes was later suspended. In 1863 
the National Bank system was estab., a 
national C. was provided for, secured by 
U.S. bonds, the banks being allowed to 
issue C. up to 90 per cent of gov. bonds 
deposited. In 1869 occurred the gold 
panic of Sept. 24 due to the attempt of 
Jay Gould and others to corner the Amor, 
gold market. This was foiled when the 
gov. threw 15,000,000 of gold into the 
market. The day of the break was 
known as Black Friday. In 1893, after 
a period of depression, a serious political 
agitation led by W. J. Bryan arose for the 
re-estab. of a bimetallic standard. In 
1UOO the Currency Act was passed, 
definitely making gold the standard, and 
creating more favourable conditions for 
national" banks. The 1907 panic was 
followed in 1908 by the Aldrich Currency 
Bill, olio wing banks to issue C. ou security 
of other than gov. bonds. The Owen- 
Glass Bill in 1913 (the Federal Reservo 
Act), passed by Congress under the 
impulsion of President Wilson, was 
intended to replace the outworn system 
of the Civil war days. The Federal 
Reserve Banking system is under the 
control of a board of seven directors, 
including the secretary of the Treasury, 
the comptroller of the Treasury, and live 
members named by the President of the 
U.S. A. Instead of one central bank, 
there are twelve regional banks, located 
In important cities scattered all over the 
country. Banks holding state and not 
Federal charters may join, but are not 
compelled to do so. Each regional reserve 
bank is under control of nine directors, 
under orders from the central board 
of seven, w'hoso headquarters are in 
Washington. Each regional bank Is 
supplied with large gov. deposits and 
with its own very considerable reserves. 
At all times it can supply its member 
banks with all the money that is needed, 
especially in crop-moving time. These 
regional banks also issue paper money In 
the shape of Federal Reserve treasury 
notes which are legal tender. The object 
of President Wilson w T as to place the 
money power In the hands of the gov. 
Itself and take It away from the Wall 
Street bankers, who had hitherto con- 


trolled the money market, taking advan- 
tage of the business interests of the 
country by exacting high rates of interest. 
The system showed its great value when 
the U.S. A. entered the First World War 
and the gov. was compelled to borrow 
huge sums from the people. The great 
panic and business depression of the 
winter of 1929-30 which extended up to 
the time of President Roosevelt's election 
In March 1933, resulted from the huge 
stock speculation in which the Amer. 
public had indulged, by over-production 
of manufactured goods, and by general 
bad economic conditions throughout the 
world rather than through any inherent 
defects in the Federal Reserve Act. ifee 
also Mint; Money; Numismatics. 

Currency Bonds, gov. bonds of the 
U.S. A., which are so called because they 
form part of the circulatory system of 
exchange. This they do in virtue of their 
interchangeability with the notes of the 
national bankh. as a security for which 
they are deposited by the gov. with the 
Treasury. 

Currency, Foreign, see Weights and 
Measures, Table of Foreign Monies. 

Currents, Oceanic, see Arctic, Atlan- 
tic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans; Gulf 
Stream. 

Currie, Sir Donald (1825-1909), founder 
of the Castle Steamship Company, b. at 
Greenock. At the age of fourteen he 
entered a shipping office, and in 1844 
joined the Cunard Steamship Company in 
Liverpool. The ‘Castle* line, which he 
estab. in 1862, rapidly grew in importance, 
and in 1872 lie started a line of steamers to 
Cape Town, thus breaking the monopoly 
hold by the Union Steamship Company. 
Thee* two companies were amalgamated 
in 1900 as the Union-Castle Mail Steam- 
ship Company, with Sir Donald as chair- 
man. 

Currie, Sir William Arthur (1875-1933), 
Canadian general, b. at Napperton, 
Ontario, Canada. He quickly came to 
the fore in the First World War. and 
proved himself an able administrator os 
well as general. 11a took tho field in 
command of the Inf. Canadian l)iv. in 
1914, ami then of the Canadian Corps 
in 1917. His many military decorations 
include the Legion of Honour, Grand 
Otflcier do l’Ordre de la Couronne de 
Belgique, the Fr. and Belgian Croix de 
Guerre and Amer. Distinguished Service 
Medal. Priuoipal of McGill Univ. from 
1920 until his death. 

Curry, Indian dish, seasoned with C. 
powder or paste. C. is a concoction of 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, coriander, 
caraway, tamarind, and many spices. 

Curse of Scotland, nine of diamonds, 
which resembles tho coat of arms of the 
early £tair, who was connected with the 
massacre of Glencoe in 1692. 

Cursor, L. Papirius, distinguished Rom. 
general in tho wocond Samnite war, was 
five times consul (n.c. 333-313). and twice 
dictator (325-309). He frequently de- 
fe«.f ed the Samnltes, but his greatest 
vie. rv over them was gained in his 
second dictatorship. Although a great 
general, he was not popular with the 
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soldiers on account of his severity. In his 
second consulship, 272, he brought the 
third Sainnite war to a conclusion. 

Cursor Mundi. fourteenth -century verse 
homily, purposing to give a hist, of the 
world from its creation to its ultimate 
destruction. The poem is based on Bible 
hist., but, in a very attractive manner, 
the author Incorporates with the scrip- 
tural narrative any legendary story he 
may know, such as that of the Three 
Trees. He also owes probably something 
to Csedmon's Genesis , Grosseteste's Castle 
of Love , and to the works of Wace and of 
Isidore of Seville. See the ed. of Dr. 
Morris, pub. by the Early Eng. Text 
Society. 

Curtain, term used in fortification with 
regard to the part of a rampart which 
connects one bastion with another. See 
Bastion. 

Curtatone, com. of N. Italy, in Lom- 
bardy, 4 m. W. of Mantua. It was the 
scene of the defeat of the It. patriots by 
the Austrians on Aug. 29, 1848. Pop. 
9000. 

Curtea de Arges, tn. and episcopal see of 
Rumania, In Wallachia, on the It. Arges, 
a trib. of the Danube. The fine cathedral, 
dating from the sixteenth century, is 
of great Interest. There are sev. fine 
churches, including one built in 1512 by 
Prince Neagoe in the Byzantine style. 
Pop. 6500. 

Curtesy (also Courtesy). The right of a 
husband to enjoy for life, after his wife’s 
death, the freehold lands of which his wife 
was solely seised ( i.e . possessed) in her 
lifetime, provided such issue of the 
marriage was b. as might by possibility 
inherit as the heir of the wife, made the 
husband on the right accruing tenant by 
the C. of England. From the passing of 
the Married Women's Property Act, 1882, 
tenancy by the C. only attached to lands 
of which the wife dies intestate. Abolished 
in England in 1925. 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg (1817-94), Amer. 
statesman, 1). at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; 
was secretary to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in 1855, and governor 
(Republican) 1860. During the Civil war 
he strongly supported Lincoln, and Penn- 
sylvania, under C., furnished 390,000 men 
to the N. army. 

Curtin, John (1885-1945), Australian 
statesman, b. at Creswick, Victoria, and 
educated in state schools. Began work 
as a printer's devil. From 1911 to 1915 
he was secretary of the Timber Workers’ 
Union. During the First World War he 
became secretary of the Anti-Conscription 
League, and. In that capacity, came into 
conflict with the law and was Imprisoned. 
From 1927 to 1928 he was editor of the 
West Australian Worker . In 1928 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
for Fremantle, and held the seat (except 
from 1931 to 1934) till his death. In 1935 
lie was elected leader of the Federal 
Labour party In succession to Scullin. 
On Oct. 3, 1941, Fadden’s administration, 
after being In office for only a month, fell 
on a vote of censure on the budget and 
C. was summoned by the governor- 
general to form a gov. When Japan 


opened hostilities in 1941 C. confronted the 
gravest crisis in Australian hist, and 
turned to the U.S.A. for aid, writing in 
the Melbourne Herald that Australia 
looked to them ‘free from any pangs as 
to traditional links or kinship with the 
United Kingdom.* In Feb. 1942 his 
Cabinet ordered for the defence of 
Australia the complete mobilisation of all 
the human and material resources of 
the country and, with Brit, consent, 
secured the repatriation of the Australian 
Imperial Force, entrusting the supreme 
direction of tho war in the Australian 
zone to tho Amer. general MaoArthur. 
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He himself assumed the title of defence 
minister. In Nov. 1942, ho obtained the 
consent of his own party to negotiate for 
the service of the A.I.F. and the militia as 
a homogeneous army in the S.W. P&oiflo 
area. In Aug. 1943, after the Jap. threat 
to- Australia had passed, he secured at 
tho election a two-house victory for 
Labour with a working majority. In 
March 1944 ho visited London to attend 
the prime ministers' conference and won 
a reputation thero as a commanding and 
wholc-hoarted leader of the Australian 
people. He differed, however, from Mr. 
Mackenzie King in regard to his own 
suggestions for Improved machinery uf 
consultation within tho empire. His 
health, however, began to deteriorate at 
the end of 1944 and he d. in July of the 
following year. O. had a simple strength 
and directness of character and utterance 
which helped him, as neither mere 
brilliance nor astuteness could have 
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helped him, to fill the position of national 
leader demanded by the exigencies of a 
desperate crisis in Australian hist. 
Hist, may Justly hold of him that in her 
most fateful emergency he served his 
country with an entire fidelity and an 
ability which wero no small factors In her 
victory and in winning recognition of 
Australia in the war councils of the 
Allies in Washington and London. 

Curtis, Charles Gordon (6. I860), Amer. 
Inventor; b. in Boston, Massachusetts; son 
of George Tioknor C. For eight years a 

S atent-lawycr. Ho organised the C. & C. 

llectric Motor Company, the first com- 
pany to make electric fans and motors; 
also the C. Manufacturing Company, of 
which ho was president. Inventor of the 
C. improved steam turbine, of which the 
land rights were sold to tho General 
Electric Company, and which is used in 
the navies of IJ.y.A. and Great Britain. 
Member of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. 

Curtis, Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
(1850-1933), Amer. publisher; b. in 
Portland, Maine, son of Cyrus L. C. Had 
a common school education in Now 
England. When married, went in 1876 
to Philadelphia; there pub. the Tribune 
and Farmer , and cstab. the Ladies* Home 
Journal. Later he became head of the C. 
Publishing Company, and The Country 
Oentlem^r **nd The Saturday Evening Post , 
the latter of which had been founded In 
1728 by Benjamin Franklin, became the 
property of his firm. In Jan. 1913 he 
acquired the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(owned by A. S. Ochs from 1902 to 1912), 
and In Deo. 1923 New York Evening Post. 

Curtis, George Ticknor (1812-94), Amer. 
lawyer and historian, b. in Watertown, 
Massachusetts ; graduated at Harvard in 
1832; admitted to the Bar, 1836; prac- 
tised in Worcester, Boston, New York, 
and Washington, appearing before the 
U.S. supreme court in the Dred Scott 
case. He wrote A History ... of the 
Constitution of the United States (1854); 
republished with embellishments as Con- 
stitutional History of the United States , 
(1889-96); Life of Daniel Webster (1870), 
and other political biographies. 

Curtis, George William (1824-92), Amer. 
man of letters, b. in Providence, Rhode Is. 
He began life as a clerk in New York, 
and after having spont over a year -with 
the Brook Farm Community, W. Roxbury 
(1842) ho travelled on tho Continent and 
in Egypt and Syria. On his return to 
America In 1850, he pub. his travels, and 
aoon acquired a reputation. He was 
appointed editor of Putnam's Monthly in 
1852, and contributed the series ‘The 
Editor’s Easy Chair* to Harper's Monthly 
from 1853. In 1857 he became editor of 
Harper' 8 Weekly, and contributed serially 
to many magazines. C. was well known 
as a lecturer and public speaker, and was 
a keen member of the anti -slavery move- 
ment. His chief pubs, are Nile Notes 
of a Howadji (1851); Lotus Ealing (1852); 
Potiphar Papers (1 853); Prue and I (I860); 
Eulogy on Wendel Phillips (1884); and 
Party and Patronage (1890). His Inters 
to Dwight were pub. in , 1898, and his 
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Orations and Addresses In 1893-94. See 
life by E. Cary, 1894. 

Curtis, Sir Roger (1746-1816), Brit, 
admiral, b. at Downton in Wiltshire. 
He entered the navy In 1762, and as a 
lieutenant was sent out to Newfoundland 
in 17 71. In 1771 ho served on the flag- 
ship under Lord Howo, and in 1780 
commanded the Brilliant at the siege of 
Gibraltar. He took part, under Howe, 
at tho action of tho ’glorious 1st of June,* 
1794, was sent home with the dispatches, 
and in July was raised to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and was created a baronet. 
In 1798 he Joined Lord St. Vincent at 
Cadiz, and in the following year became 
commander-in-chief at the Capo of Good 
Hope. He was made admiral In 1804, 
commander-in -chief at Portsmouth in 
1809 and G.C.B. in 1815. 

Curtius (Quintus Curtius Rufus), Rom. 
historian who probably lived towards the 
end of the first century a.d. He wrote 
a hist, of Alexander the Great, Histories 
Alexandri Magm , m ten books, of which 
the first two and portions of others are 
lost. Tho first ed. was pub. about 1471 
at Venice. There Is an Eng. trans. by 

Pratt (1821). Tho best modern eds. ore 
those of Vogel (1884) and Dossen (1887); 
Ger. trans. by W. Felsing (1929). 

Curtius, Ernst (1814-96), Ger. archaeolo- 
gist. b. at Liibeck. He became prof, 
of nrchpeology and philology at Gottingen 
(1856-63), aud of anct. hist, at Berlin, 
1868. C. superintended the Ger. exca- 
vations at Olympia. His writings in- 
clude Peloponnesos (1851-52). Oriechische 
Oeschiehte (1857-61); and Atlische Studien 
(1863-04). Consult L. Gurlitt, Erin- 
nervngen an Ernst Curtius, 1902; and F. 
Curtius, Ernst Curtius, ein Lebensbild, 
1903 

Curtius, Georg (1820-85), Ger. philologist, 
brother of Ernst C., b. at Liibeck. His 
hooks on comparative philology are 
standard works on the subject. His 
chief pubs, are Oriechische Sehulgram - 
matik (1852); Grundziige der Oriechischen 
Etymology (1858-62); and Das Verbum 
der Oriechischen Sprache (1873-76). 

Curtius, Mettius, distinguished Sabine. 
The legend goes that In b.c. 362 the earth 
in the forum gave way. and a great chasm 
appeared, which the ho jthsayers declared 
could only bo filled up by throwing Into 
it Rome’s greatest treasure; that there- 
upon C.. a noble youth, mounted his 
steed in full armour, and declaring that 
Rome possessed no greater treasure than 
a bravo aud gallant citizen, leaped into 
the abyss, upon which the earth closed 
over him. 

Curule Chair (Lat. sella curulis), throne 
or seat of honour of tho old Rom. kings. 
Later dictators, consuls, proctors, curule 
rodiles, and magistrates, with senatorial 
rank, might use this chair on certain 
public occasions. It was mode like a 
folding-stool, with curved legs, and was 
ornamented with gold, silver, or enamel. 

Curvature, Circle of, see Circle. 

Curvature of the Spine, see Spine. 

Curve, line whion is continuously 
cha ging its direction. It Is described 
by a point moving under some given 
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conditions, and curves can therefore be 
denominated and classified by naming 
those conditions. For instance, a circle 
is a C. formed by a point moving at a 
constant distance from a fixed point. 
Other well-known Cs. are the ellipse, 
parabola, and hyperbola (q.v.), which, 
when referred to cartesian co-ordinates, 
involve equations of the second power. 
If an inelastic thread Is made to coincide 
with a C. and is then uncoiled while being 
kept tense, its extremity forms a C. which 
is called the involute of the original C. 


constructed a cycloidal pendulum in 
which the bob was made to describe a 
oycloid ; such a pendulum has exactlv 
the same period of oscillation for all 
amplitudes. Another famous special 
curve is the catenary, or the curve in 
which a heavy, uniform, perfectly flexible, 
and inextensible chain would hang when 
supported at its two ends. The thread 
of a screw forms the curve known as the 
helix ; the caustic curve is seen every day 
when light is reflected by tho sides of a 
tea-cup, while the sine curve is of special 
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The term evolute is applied to the original 
C. with respect to the involute os given C. 
In another aspect the evolute may bo 
defined as the locus of the centres of 
curvature of the given C. 

Curved Space, logical sequence of the 
theory of relativity. 

Curves (Special). The properties of a 
large number both of two-dimensional 
and three-dimensional C. that are not 
so familiar as the circle, ellipse, etc., havo 
been investigated In detail, and euoh C. 
are included under the title of special 
C. Tho cycloid is a very familiar special 
curve; It m traced out by a point on the 
rim of a circle (or wheel) rolling along a 
straight line. Its interest lies in tho fact 
that it is the brachistochrone or curve of 
quickest descent under tho action of 
gravity from one given point to another 
given point. Again in 1673 Huygens 


importance not only in alternating 
current engineering, but also in the 
theory of light and sound. For a 
discussion of spoclai C. in general, 
together with their properties, and the 
manuer in which they can best bo drawn, 
sec J. Edwards, The Differential Calculus. 

Curwen, John (1816-80), Eng. writer on 
music, b. at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. 
He developed and improved the 'tonic 
sol-fa* system, invented by Sarah Glover. 
He founded the Tonio Sol-fa College at 
Plaistow in Es$ex (1875), and started 
a publishing house in London, whioh 
brought out life Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 
Ilia other writings include Grammar of 
Vocal Music (1843) and People's Service 
of Sony (1850). 

Curzola (anefc. Corcyra Nigra, Serbo- 
Croatian KorAull) : 1. Is. In the Adriatic, 

forming a part of Dalmatia and belonging 
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to Yugoslavia. Area 100 sq. in. Pop. 
28,000. 2. Chief tn. of the above, on a 

rocky promontory on tho E. coast. A 
strongly fortified port and an episcopal 
see. It has an anct. church (once u 
cathedral) and a Franciscan monastery 
of tho fifteenth century with a superb 
Venetian-Gothic cloister. (J. was ruled by 
the Venetians from 098 until in tho twelfth 
century it was taken In succession by the 
Hungarians and Gonoans, to return to 
Venice in 1120. During the Napoleonic 
wars it fell at different times into the 
hands of tho Russians, Fr. f and Ilrit., 
and was coded to Austria in 1815 
and to Yugoslavia after the First World 
War. 

Curzon, George Nathaniel (first Mar- 
quess Curzon of Kedleston) (1859-1925), 
Eng. statesman, the eldest son of the 
fourth Baron iScarsdalc. He was b. Jau. 
11, at Kedleston, Derbyshire. Educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford. In 1883 he 
failed to obtain a lfalliol scholarship — 
probably through hick of systematic ap- 
plication. In 1885 lie became private 
secretary to the marquess of 8alfoburv. 
He entered Parliament as Conservative 
member for Southpor^ the following year, 
and retained his seat till 1898. ilo was 
under-secretary of stato for India (189 1 — 
1892); and, on the return of Salisbury to 
office in i v 0 r ‘ he became under-secretary 
for foreign a dan's, which appointment ho 
hold till 1898. In that year ho went out 
to India, viceroy and governor-general, as 
first Baron (J. of Kedleston in tho peerage 
of Ireland. Lord C. worked with untiring 
energy for the interests of the natives of 
India; and, though his tenure of office was 
completed in Aug. 1903, ltwa^ extended in 
order that he might carry out his schemes 
tor reform. His autocratic disposition 
was not infrequently the subject of 
criticism, and in 1905 tho partition of 
Bengal made him unpopular with the 
natives. In tho same year Lord Kit- 
chener, commander-in-chief of tho forces, 
objected to the dual control, civil and 
military, in tlic Indian Army, and, though 
his view was opposed by Lord O., the gov. 
at home supported Lord Kitchener. This 
led to Lord C.’s resignation on Aug. 12, 
1905. On his return to England ho 
became a prominent member of tho 
Opposition under the leadership of Balfour 
and afterwards of Bonur Law. Ho was 
refused a peerage of tho l nited King- 
dom by Campbell-Bannerman, lie was 
elected chancellor of Oxford Uulv. in 1907 , 
and lord rector of Glasgow in 1908. in 
the latter year he was elected to the House 
of Lords iis au Irish representative peer. 
He supported the policy of Lord Lans- 
downe in allowing tho Parliament Bill 
to pass in 1911. In that year he was 
made Earl C. of Kedleston, Viscount 
Scarsdalo, and Baron Itavensdale. lie 
thus became a peer of the United King- 
dom. Early in the First World War he 
spoke ou many platforms in support of 
recruiting. In May 1915 ho became 
lord privy seal in Asquith's reconstructed 
ministry, a member of the war committeo 
and president of the air board. In Dec. 

• 1916, on the formation of tho Lloyd 


George Gov., he became lord president 
of the council, leader of tho House of 
Lords, and member of the War Cabinet. 
In Oct. 1919 ho succeeded Balfour as 
foreign secretary ; and ho remained so 
under Bonar Law and Baldwin. In 
1922-23 he was at Lausanne to negotiate 
peace with Turkey. In Aug. 1923 ho 
sent a blatantly undiplomatic note to 
Prance about the Ruhr occupation. Ho 
retired at tho beginning of 1924, having 
carried the reputation of being a great 
viceroy, a great foreign secretary, and ono 
of the finest orators of his times. His 
father's barony and baronetcy had de- 
volved on him in 1916; and on June 28, 
1921, he had been croated marquess. 
That year ho received the Garter. Ho 
took great interest in architecture; all 
the old buddings that came into his 
custody were tho subject of his closest 
care, e.f j. Tuttcrshall Castle, Lincolnshire; 
Bodium Castle, Sussex; and Montacuto 
House, Somerset. His manners and his 
outlook on life were more appropriate 
to the eighteenth than to the twentieth 
century; the former were so magnificent 
that his colleagues alluded to him as 
‘the purple emperor.' He was tvrico 
married — first to a Miss Loiter of U.rf.A. 
(r/. 1900), second (1917) to the widow of 
Alfred Duggan of Buenos Aires. By tho 
former ho had three daughters — tho 
second of whom was Lady Cynthia Mosloy. 
All his life ho had been subject to attacks 
of a • spinal complaint, which often 
disabled him and caused him acute pain, 
lie d. alter on operation on March 9, 
1925, at his London houso, Carlton House 
Terr Ore. He leit no male issuo to succeed 
him in the marquessate. His viceregal 
speed es. Lord Curzon in India, were 
pub. in 1906. He bad travelled widely 
in tho E., and many of his writings 
concern his experiences there. Pubs,: 
Russia in Central Asia 11889); Persia and 
the Persian Question (1892); Problems of 
the Par Past (1894); Principles and 
Methods of University Reform (1909); 
Modern Parliamentary Eloquence (1913); 
War Poems and other Translations (1915); 
Subjects of the Pay u015); and Tales of 
Travel (1923). See Lord Ronaldshay 
(Marquess of Zetland/. The Life of Lord 
Curzon, 1927-28 ; and H. Nicolaon, Curzon, 
The iMst Phase , 1934. 

Curzon Lina, proposed E. frontier of 
Poland recognised by the Allies in Deo. 
1919 on suggestions by Lord Curzon (<7.1?.), 
but not adopted as a boundary between 
Poland and Russia in consequence of 
the former's victory over the latter In 
1920. The lino ran N. from the old 
frontier of Russia and Austria-Hungary to 
Brest- Li tovsk, then by the course of tho 
R. Bug to Namirov, Jalkova, and Grodno. 
The lmo became a reality us Poland's 
E. frontier in 1945, having been accepted 
as the future demarcation at the Teheran 
Conference in 1943 by Russia, Groat 
Britain, and U.S.A. See also Poland. 

Cusa, Nikolas of, or Nikolaus Cus&nus 
(1401-64), proper name of Chrypffs, a Ger. 
eardmal and philosopher, b. at Kues (or 
Cues) on tho K. Moselle, in the diocese of 
Tr&ves, of humble origin. Ho was educated 
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afc the univ. of Padua and became arch- 
deacon of Li6go and eat in the council 
of Basle (1431-49). For the council he 
wrote De Concordantia Catholica , opposing 
the papal claims, but In 1440 he changed 
hiH views, entered the papal service, and 
was raado a cardinal In 1448. Two years 
later he was consecrated bishop of Brixcn 
in the Tyrol and papal legate for Germany. 
C. broke away from the prevailing scolas- 
ticism and indulged in mystical specu- 
lations which have been described as 
pantheistic — unjustly, however, for wbllo 
asserting that tho Spirit of God breathed 
over the world, ho adds that the Divine 
Being never became part of the world. He 
was also a mathematician and believed ill 
the revolution of the earth round tho sun. 
In 1436 ho suggested the reform of the 
Julian calendar. Consult F. A. ScharpH, 
Der Cardinal und Bischof Nikolaus von 
Cusa, 1871; Scliong, Cardinal Nikolaus 
von Cusa als Mathematiker , 1872; J. 

Lanz, Die Docta I g nor anti a des Nikolaus 
von Cues , 1923; and G. K alien, Nicolaus 
eon Cues als politischer Erzlehcr, 1941. 

Cusco-China, bark of the Cinchona 
pubescens , which grows in Cuzco, Peru. 
It contains an alkaloid called cusoo- 
cinohonine, or cusconine. When applied 
medicinally it excites warmth, and is 
therefore recommended in cold, inter- 
mittent, and typhoid states. 

Cuscus, or Phalanger, genus of mar- 
supials. There are five species, all of 
which are about tho size of a cat, and 
these inhabit Australia and tho E. Indies. 
They have a prehensilo tail, an oppos- 
able big toe, and In habit they are 
arboreal. C. (or P.) marulatus is known 
asfatho spotted C. or tiger cat; C. vr sinus 
and C. celebensis are natives of the 
Celebes. 

Cush (Heb. KUsh), according to the 
genealogy in Gen. x., the eldest son of 
Ham, and the eponymous ancestor of the 


Cushites. 

Cushat ( Columha pain minis), known 
also as the Ring Dove, or Wood Pigeon, 
member of the sub -family of the Colum- 
bine, family of tho Columbidue. it 
receives one of its names from the white 
patches forming a ring ^ound its neck. It 
Is distributed throughout the Pal aa retie 
region, and has recently multiplied 
greatly in Britain. Besides tho white 
neck patches. It has also a white wing-bar. 
The eggs are white, tho number being 
usually two. 

Cushendun, Ronald John MoNeill (1861- 
1934), first Baron, Brit, statesman; son of 
Edmund McNeill, of Craigdun and C., cn. 
Antrim; descended from Torquil, chief 
of olan Neill in early part of fifteenth 
century* Educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford; graduated 1884. Called 
to Bar, 1888. Assistant editor St. James's 
Gazette, 1899; editor, 1900-4. Assisted 
In preparation of 11th ed. of Ency. Brit., 
1906-11. After various unsuccessful 
attempts was elected M.P. (Conservative) 
for St. Augustine dlv. of Kent, 1911-18; 
for Canterbury div., 1918-27. Strongly 
supported Ulster's pre-war preparations 
Against Home Rule. In Baldwin adminis- 
trations pari, under-secretary for foreign 


affairs, 1922-24 and 1924-25; flnanoial 
secretary to Treasury, 1925-27. En- 
nobled Nov. 7, 1927. Chancellor of 

tho duchy of Lancaster, 1927-29; acting 
foreign secretary (during illness of Sir A. 
Chamberlain), Aug.-Dee. 1928: signed 
Kellogg Pact. Pubs.: Home Rule: its 
History and Danger (1907); Socialism 
(in The New Order) (1908); History of 
Australia and New Zealand (Historians’ 
History of tho World), (1908); and Ulster's 
Stand for Union (1922). 

Cushing, Caleb (1800-79), Amer. poli- 
tician, b. at Salisbury in Massachusetts 
and educated at Harvard. He was 
called to the Bar in 1822 and practised 
at Newburyport. He contributed legal 
articles to the North American Review, 
and in 1825 was elected to the state 
legislature, and in tho following year to 
tho state senate. Ho was elected to 
Congress in 1835, and under tho presi- 
dency of Tyler became tho first Amer. 
minister plenipotentiary to China. In 
this capacity ho made a treaty between 
his own country and China in 1844, which 
opened up China to Amer. missionaries. 
From 1874 to 1877 ho acted as the 
United States ambas. In Spain. Author 
of The Practical Principles of Political 
Economy (1826); Historical and Political 
Review of the Revolution in France (1833); 
Reminiscences of Spain (1833); The 
( Growth and Territorial Progress of the 
United States (1839). Consult Livingston. 
Portraits of Eminent Americans, 1851. 

Cushing, Harvey Williams (1869-1939), 
Amer. surgeon, b. in Cleveland, Ohio, 
son of Henry Kirke C., a physician and 
son and grandson of physicians. Edu- 
cated at Yale (graduated 1891) and 
Harvard (A.M. and M.D. 1895). Began 
practice in 1895. Associate prof, of 
surgery at Johns Hopkins Univ., 1902-11; 
also pursued study abroad, at Berne 
and Liverpool. From 1911 prof, of 
surgery at Harvard. From May 1917 
till March 1919 he was in France; director, 
U.S.A., Base Hospital No. 5 attached to 
Brit, expeditionary force; senior con- 
sultant in neurological surgery to Amer. 
expeditionary force, 1918; colonel. 
Medical Corps, U.S.A. (D.S.M., U.S.). He 
was responsible for some outstanding 
advances in the field of nerve and brain 
surgery. Ho bequeathed his great collec- 
tion of old medical works to Yale Univ. 
Author of rcv. medical works and The 
Life of Sir IVilliam Osier (1925). 

Cushing, city in Payne co., Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. , in a cotton and oil producing 
country* Pop. 7700. 

Cushman, Charlotte Saunders (1810- 
76), celebrated Amer. actress, b. at 
Poston, of Puritan descent. She made 
her d6hut as an opera singer in 1834 In 
The Marriage of Figaro , but her voioe 
suddenly failed, and in tho following year 
sho appeared as Lady Macbeth, to the end 
of her life her greatest role. Sho played 
in comedy parte, but exoellod mainly In 
tragedy. In 1844 she made a successful 
tour through tho N. Amer. States with 
Mac ready, and afterwards appeared in 
Loudon and Rome. Her chief parts, 
besides Lady Maobeth, were Romeo# 
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Rosalind, Meg Mcrrilecs, and Ophelia. 
See E. Stebbins, Charlotte Cushman : Her 
Letters and Memories of Her Life, 1878 ; and 
O. E. Clement, Charlotte Cushman, 1882. 

Cusp, term applied to the foliated 
points which terminate the internal 
curves of the trefoiled, cinque foiled, etc., 
heads of pointed arch windows. 

Cusset, tn. of France in tho dept, of 
Allier and tho arron. of Vichy, 30 m. 
S.E. of Moulins. It is noted for its 
mineral springs, also for manuf. of 
linen, paper, and basket work. Pop. 
8700. 

Custard -apple, or Bullock’s Heart, popu- 
lar name of the species of Anonnceie 
technically known as Anona reticulata. 
The plant is a native of tropical America 
and is allied to tho Oherimoyer (r/.i\). 
See Anona Acem. 



Custer, George Armstrong (1839-70), 
Amer. soldier, b. in Now Rumley, Ohio, 
U.S.A. lie fought with distinction 
through tho Civil war, serving successively 
under Kearny and McClellan. As major- 
general of tho volunteers he defeated 
Gen. Early at Waynesboro in 1864. 
In 1867-C8 he took part in Hancock’s 
expedition against the Cheyennes, lie 
sev. times defeated other hostile Indians 
In tho W., and was finally killed with his 
men by a body of Hioux near the Little 
Big Horn in Montana. He wrote My 
Life on the Plains (1874). Sec F. W. 
Whittaker, Life of Ccneral George A. 
Custer , 1876; Mrs. C Jus ter, hoots and 
Saddles , or Life with General Custer in 
Dakota , 1885; F. S. Dellcnbaugh, George 
Armstrong Custer , 1917; and P. E. Byre. 
Soldiers of the Plains, 1920. 

Customs or Usages. In a general sense, 
C. or U. may be said to be tho source or 
basis of all principles of law. In England 
O. or U. are said to be either general or 
local; the former have prevailed from 
time immemorial, and form the foun- 
dations of the common law, whilo the 
latter are peculiar to certaiu disks, only, 
and In their nature form exceptions to 
common law principles. The ‘Law 
Merchant/ or C. of merchants, furnished 
an instance of local or particular O., but 
by reason of the subsequent universality 


of their application gradually became 
engrafted into the common laws. To 
be valid O', or U. must have existed 
from time immemorial (the time of legal 
memory is fixed as not going beyond 
1 189). In addition, they must be shown 
to have been continuous; universally 
acquiesced in; reasonable, i.e. not con- 
trary to any known principle of law or 
public morality; definite; and in the 
opinion of those among whom the custom 
is alleged to exist, binding. See also 
Common Law. 

Customs Duties consist for tho most 
part of taxes levied upon goods and 
produce brought for consumption from 
foreign countries but may include taxes 
on certain exports. The term also 
embraces taxes on goods and produce 
passing from one port to another of the 
same country, like the Fr. octroi system. 
At the present time there is no dutv on 
goods exported from the United Kingdom, 
that ou coal, which was the last main- 
tained, having been abolished in 1845, 
though for a short period, 1902-G, there 
was a small impost of Is. a ton on coal 
to help meet the cost of the Boer war. 
C. 1>. furnish an example of indirect 
taxation, that is, they are taxes which, 
according to Adam Smith, are demanded 
from one person in the expectation and 
intention that he shall indemnify himself 
at tho expense of another. The incidence 
of such taxation is borne by the person 
out of whose pocket tho tax really conies. 
Historically (\ 1». sprang from the royal 
prerogative of regulating all commercial 
matters, and the liability of imports to 
a charge levied by the king is of very 
remote date. According to Sir Wm. 
Anson, customs originated in a charge 
intended by way of repayment to the king 
for the cost incurred in maintaining the 
ports and keeping tho sea clear from 
pirates. Later on the charges were 
increased and embraced prisage, i.e. 
the royal right to one cask of wme out 
of every ten in the ship’s cargo, at 20s. 
a cask; customs on general merchandise; 
and on wool, fish, .-alt, and leather. 
Then merchants began to cnunplain of 
tho levy of ‘evil toll.-.' with tlie result 
that by Magna Chartu they were to bo 
allowed to trade without being subject 
to anv but ‘ancient and lawful customs.* 
In 1275 Edward I. in a statute which was 
prohabh' tho earliest passed in the 
United Kingdom whereby the Crown was 
authorised to l«?vy C. D., was granted in 
exchange for the 'ancient and lawful 
customs’ ( antiqua custuma) of the charter 
an export duty of half a mark on every 
sack of wool, and one mark on the last of 
leather. By the Condrmatio Cartarum, 
1297, those duties were excluded from the 
express surrender by the king of the right 
to impose arbitrary customs. In 1303, 
by the < ’arta Mcrcatoria , foreign merchants 
were charged forty pence on every sock 
of wool and half a mark on the last 
of leather in consideration of certain 
priv ( 'cges. This charge was known as 
the ik ea custuma, and was refused by tho 
representatives of the burgesses (q.v.). 
The antiqua and nova custuma remained. 
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however, together with prlsage and 
butlerago upon imported wines, a part 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
until their absorption in the subsidies 
of tonnage and poundage made to the 
Crown at the beginning of each reign 
or Parliament. The mode long employed 
in the collection ot those duties was to 
aifix a certain rate of value upon each 
kind or article of merchandise and to 
grant what was called a sidmdy upon those 
rates. The word t<mnage in the early 
statutes was applied to a specific duty 
charged on the importation of each ton 
or tun of wine and the exportation of 
each tun of beer; the word poundage 
was applied to other articles valued iu the 
mode above mentioned. James I. made 
unconstitutional und illegal impositions, 
and in 1608 issued a Book of Rates 
imposing a number of new and heavy 
duties. Years of bitter controversy 
followed, and the resistance of the mer- 
chant Bate to the imposition of the added 
duty on currants and the judgment by 
servile judges of the Court of Exchequer in 
favour of the Crown form an epoch in the 
constitutional hNt of the United King- 
dom, and confirm the celebrated aphorism 
of Hallam that our liberties were pur- 
chased by the money of our forefathers. 
The Petition of Right, 1628, declared 
these impositions illegal. The first Book 
of Rates agreed upon by the House of 
Commons is generally believed to bo 
that compiled in 16 Pi by a committee 
of the House'. Iu 1660. at the restoration 
of Charles II., the C. I). were consolidated 
and the principle of poundage was 
altered in regard to certain articles, upon 
which specific duties were imposed 
Instead; but the old system of affixing a 
certain value on each article was adhered 
to in regard' to the hulk of the articles, 
the time-honoured distinctions between 
antiova and nova cv&Utma were abolished, 
and rates were classified under three 
heads, viz. tonnage on wine, poundage 
on imported and exported goods, and a 
duty on woollen cloth, which last duty 
was repealed in 1700. In the reigns of 
William III. and Anne many additional 
specific rates were imposed In place of 
the valuation for the subsidy. This 
course of substitution was pursued from 
time to time, until in 1747 there were as 
many as thirty-nine prin. branches of 
C. 1). with subdivisions applying to 
different kinds of goods, the wdiole con- 
stituting an endless embarrassment to 
traders. In 1787 Pitt effected a new 
consolidation of C. It. and the entire 
revenue derived therefrom was to be paid 
into a single fnnd, called the Consolidated 
Fund, thus doing away with the old 
practice of allocating each duty to a 
specific service or particular public 
urpose. Her. Consolidation Acts have 
een passed since that time, and new 
imposts created. In 18.08 the solicitor 
for the customs was employed on a work 
of complete consolidation. The result of 
his labours was a condensation of the 
various acts into a clear methodical 
arrangement which formed the basis of 
Uhe Customs Consolidation Act of 


1853.* Under that Act provision was 
made for the first time for the acceptance 
of general or covering bonds in lieu of 
the immense number of separate or 
special bonds, which previously involved 
many thousand attendances per annum 
of merchants and their sureties. Between 
1842 and 1853, however, a salutary 
change had come over the financial policy 
of the United Kingdom. With the 
advent of Peel came the initiation of 
the policy that was oarriod on by Glad- 
stone and other statesmen after him, 
and which is in substance tho fiscal 
policy of the country up to the year 
1932. when a protective tariff was intro- 
duced. That policy, which was twofold, 
was directed to the simplification and 
cheapening of tho collection of rovenuo 
by means of a reduction of the number 
of articles or commodities on which 
duty is leviable; to the strengthening of 
the homo industries by the abandonment 
of all taxes on raw material imported 
into the country. Bv about 1872 all 
foreign products were free from duty 
on importation, with the exception of 
ten leading articles, comprising cocoa, 
coffee, currants, figs, raisins, spirits, 
sugar, tea, tobacco, and whu — and even 
these were allowed very considerable 
reductions. Until 186!) corn and flour 
contributed to the revenue at nominal 
rates, corn at 3d. and flour at 4 id. per 
ewt. After 1869 both wore admitted 
free, and it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that tho decision of the electorate in 
favour of the maintenance of a free trade 
policy was a decision due ns much to 
fear that some corn duty might bo 
imposed as to the fear that food prices 
would rise as on indirect result of tariffs 
proposed on imported manufactured 
articles. The management and collection 
of O. I), t )tre committed by the Customs 
Consolidation Act of 1876 to a board 
of five commissioners, subject to the 
authority of the Treasury, each of whom 
holds olllcc during the royal pleasure. In 
tho Finance Act of 1925, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
imposed various new duties which were 
much criticised by free traders. A duty 
equal to 334 per cent ad mlorem was 
imposed on motor cars, motor bicycles, 
motor tricycles, with their component 
parte other than tyres; musical instru- 
ments, including gramophones, pianolas, 
and similar instruments, clocks and 
watches, with component parts, imported 
into Great Britain or N. Ireland, and 
by the same Act a customs dut y equal to 
33j per cent of tho value of the imports 
was also imposed for five years on 
numerous other manufs. Tho 1925 
Finance Act was also noteworthy for 
introducing a measure of empire prefer- 
ence in respect of sugar, molasses, glucose, 
and saccharin produced withiu the 
Empire. Preferential rates of duty were 
fixed at three-quarters of the full rate on 
tobacco: at fivorslxths of the full rate on 
silk and artificial silk, and so on. A 
fundamental change was introduced by 
tho National Gov. of 1931, which, soon 
after coming into office, passed emer- 
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gency legislation to check dumping In 
anticipation of its projected reversion 
to protection. Under the Abnormal 
Importations (Customs Duties) Act, 1931, 
the Board of Trade was empowered to 
levy C. I). up to 100 per cent ad valorem 
on foreign manufs. imported into the 
United Kingdom in abnormal quantities. 
The Act was to continue in force for only 
six months, but that interval was sufficient 
to allow the passing of the Import Duties 
Act, Feb. 29, 1932, which provided for 
the imuosition of a general ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent on all imports (except 
those already dutiable) subject to a free 
list, comprising chiefly foodstuffs and 
raw materials. TIUh free list Is, however, 
subject to amendment by Order in Council. 
Tiie Act also provided for the imposition 
of ‘additional duties’ (i.e. over and abo\e 
the general ad valorem duty) on articles 
of luxury. The principle of empire 
preference was followed by exempting 
dominion goods and the goods of the 
colonial empire absolutely. 

The following table gives under various 
headings against respective years certain 
receipts from customs. The last column 
refers to Ottawa duties, i.e. the duties 
imposed on foreign goods os the result 
of the Imperial Economic Conference 
held in Ottawa in July- Aug. 1932 (sec 
OTT/'VA C\>.\’fkrknck). The resultant 
Act of Parliament confirmed the various 
agreements made with the dominions. 
Net receipts from C. D. for the year ending 
March 31 were £620,823,501 (1947) and 
£773,323,000 (11*48). Duties on certain 
imports from Eire were: 1932-33. 
£2,515,000; 1933-34, £4,555,000 ; 1934-35, 
£4,695,000; 1935-36, £5,423,000 ; 1936 -37, 
£4,712,000; 1937-38, £4.182,000; and 

1938-39, £325,700. 


Customs 

and legal proceedings, civil or criminal, 
under the various Customs Acts. A 
drawback is an allowance made by the 
commissioners to merchants on the re- 
exportation of certain imported goods 
liable to duties, which allowance in some 
cases consists of the whole. In others of a 
part, of the 0. D., which has been paid 
upon the Importation. The effect 4s 
that goods can then be sold in a foreign 
market at their normal cost in the home 
market. 

Customs Union, denotes a federation of 
Independent states or nations with the 
object of assimilating their respective 
arrangements for tiie collection of duties 
on imports. The term was of especial 
significance in relation to Germany, for 
it may be said that the consciousness of a 
national unity among the different Gcr. 
peoples was ultimately traceable to the 
estab. of the Zollverein (Zo/Z, toll; 
verein, union) between Prussia and some 
of the smaller states shortly after the 
Napoleonic wars. The political condition 
of the numerous potty Ger. sovereign 
states was then one of entire confusion. 
The Zollverein was organised as the out- 
come of a general reform of the existing 
tariff conditions, which imposed tariffs 
on no fewer than 2800 ol asses of goods 
in various parts of Prussia, while in others 
theie prevailed a system of free im- 
portation. From the time Hesse joined 
the union in 1 828 the hist, of the Zollverein 
down to 1871 was one continuous process 
of an absorption of one state after another 
until, in that vear, the Ger. Empire 
itself was founded, and the Prussian 
Zollverein was llnally transformed into 
the Ger. Zollverein. Hamburg und 
Bremen were included In 1888; prior to 
that time Germany’s oconomio policy 
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,164 111,20/ 
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,1(10; 56,494, 
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Imports 


Duty Act, 

Ottawa 

1933 

Duties 

£ 

£ 


710124,686, 
,6.* 4, 27 ,782, 
,9i 1:29,712, 
,951112,406 
,964)17, 016, 
,926(15,987 
,457 >15,57 7 
,633,28,841 
,583)45, 311 


,623,8,126,176 
,945 17,651,202 
,341 8,096,993 
,714 2,873,439 
,702 3,772.545 
215 3,535,294 
111 2,398,652 
,284 4,732,833 
,617 7,903,456 


The Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, 
which, with the various amending Acts 
passed since that time, may be regarded 
as the prin. statute relating to C. D., 
contains a great number of provisions 
dealing in detail with the collection and 
management of duties; disputes and 
inquiries respecting ( D. ; drawbacks; 
bonds and securities entered into by 
persons for the due performance of any 
condition relative to the customs, penalties 
for signing false declarations relating to 
the customs; prevention of smuggling; 


had been one of free trade, but in that year 
was introduced a' bard and fast protective 
system which, with subsequent modifi- 
cations in the shape of commercial 
treaties (q.r.) with gome of the neighbour- 
ing nations and mast favoured uation 
treatment for Great Britain, continued 
until recent years. A somewhat parallel 
case is the development of the C. U. which 
was formed between Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, and Brit. Bechuaua- 
larul towards tho end of last century, and 
which was Joined shortly afterwards by 
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Basutoland. The question of the adop- 
tion of some kind of C. U. or Zollverein 
for the different members of the Brit. 
Empire was before tho Brit, public in 
a more or less urgent form from the time 
of tho vigorous tariff reform campaign 
undertaken by Joseph Chamberlain in 
the autumn of 1903. But tho proposals 
put forward by the dominion premiers at 
the Imperial Conference, 1930, for the 
imposition of a tariff on foreign foodstuffs 
were rejected by the Labour Gov. in 
London. A great impetus to what was 
in effect a C. U. of the Brit. Common- 
wealth of Nations was given by the 
combined operation of the Import Duties 
Act, 1932, and the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ments concluded in Aug. 1932, between 
the United Kingdom and the dominion 
£ovs. and between the dominion govs. 
tnter se. A C. U. has existed between 
Belgium and Luxembourg since 1922, with 
the exception of five years during the 
Seoond World War. Tho Netherlands 
on the one hand, and Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg on the other, agreed on a C. U. on 
Sept. 5, 1944, and this was brought into 
force, with certain reservations, on Jan. 1, 
1948 (see Benelux). 

Custos Brevium. Offices so called 
existed until 1831, both in the court of 
king’s bench and the court of common 
pleas. The duties appertaining to tho 
office, which were always performed by 
deputy, were to take custody of all writs 
returnable to the above courts, and to 
file them. 

Custos Rotulorum (Keeper of the Rolls), 
In England a Justice of tho peace to whose 
custody are committed the records or 
rolls of the co. sessions. It is the practice 
to appoint as C. It. tho lord-lieutenant of 
the co. 

Custozza, or Custoza, vil. of Italy, 
about 11m. S.W. of Verona, the scene of 
two important battles in It. hist. Here 
In 1848 the Austrians, led bv Badeizky, 
defeated Albert, king of Sardinia, and in 
1866 the It. troops, uuder Lamannoru, 
were defeated by tho Austrians. Bop. 
700. 

Cutch, or Kaoh: l. Native state in 
Gujarat, Bombay, in the dominion of 
India. It Is a peninsula, bounded on the 
N. by the Rann of C\, on tho W. by 
the Indus and Arabian Sea, on the S. by tho 
Indian Ocean and gulf of C. It is crossed 
by two ranges of hills. Mineral products 
are coal, iron, aluin, and salt. Wheat, 
millet, and cotton are grown, but culti- 
vation is dependent on artificial Irrigation. 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquake shocks 
are of frequent occurrence. The ruler is 
called the Maha Ras. Cap., Bhuj. Area, 
excluding the Rann, 6500 sq. m. Pop. 
614,000. 2. Rann or Runn of C., a salt 

rnorass on the N. of the state of C, During 
the S.W. monsoon it fills and becomes an 
arm of the sea. In the dry season It is 
divided into two shallow lakes, the smaller, 
on the E., having an area of 2000 sq. in., 
and tho Great Rann on the W. an area of 
7.000 sq. m. Wild asses are found on the 
shores of the lakes and swarms of flies. 
The Indian gov. is planning a new port 
at Kandla oh the S. coast of the is. of C. 


Cuthbert, St., of Durham (c. 635-87). 
was b. probably in Northumbria, of 
Lowland Scottish parentage, and origin- 
ally a shepherd. In 651 he had a vision 
of a choir of angels bearing the soul of St. 
Aidan to heaven, and in the same year 
Joined the monastery of Old Melrose. 
On the death of St. Boisil, in 661, he was 
chosen prior, with St. Eata as his abbot, 
whom he later accompanied to the 
monastery of Llndisfarno. In 676 he felt 
that he was called to a Bterner and simpler 
life, and became a hermit on House Is. off 
Fame Is., where he built his hut with his 
own hands. Ecgfrid, king of Northum- 
bria, and Trumwin, btshox> of the Plots, 
ersuaded him, in 684, to accept the 
Ishoprio of Hexham, which he subse- 
quently exchanged for that of Lindis- 
farne. Two years later he rasigned hit* 
bishopric, and once again withdrew to his 
cell, where he d. within a year. His body 
was removed from Lindist.„rne in 875 for 
fear of its being desecrated by tho Danes, 
and for a time remained first at Chester- 
le-Street and then at Ripon, ultimately 
finding its roating-place in Durham 
Sept. 4 was •commemorated as tho anni- 
versary of his death. See Bede, Historio 
Kcrleaiastica Ocntis Anglorum , and live® 
by T. Roine, 1828, and C. Eyre, 1849. 

Cuticle, see SKIN. 

Cutler, Manasseh (1742-1823), Amor 
clergyman, who acted as chaplain during 
War of Independence to Col. Kbonezcr 
Francis. He took a leading part in draft 
ing the ordinance of 1787 for tho gov. of 
the N.W. Ter. 

Cutlery (O.F. cotellier, Lat. r vlfellua , a 
little knife), term applied originally to 
cutting Instruments of all kinds. The 
word is often extended to include all kinds 
of table implements, so that forks may 
included, but has also boon restricted in 
its application, so that the larger kinds of 
cutting instruments, such as chisels and 
saws, are excluded from its souse. Knives 
were not placed on the table till the early 
sixteenth century, diners being expected 
to carry on their persons such pooket- 
knivos os they might require. Fork** 
were introduced from Italy in the reign 
of James I. Sheffield was famous for its 
C. as early as the fourteenth century, but 
lost some of its pre-eminence by the 
seventeenth century, when Birmingham 
was regarded as tho centro of tho trade 
But since 1800 Sheffield has increased in 
Industrial prosperity, and its C. wares have 
now a world-wide fame. Tho term C. 
also applies to penknives, razors, scissors, 
to carpenters' tools, sickles, special sur- 
gical instruments, and to swords and 
rapiers, all of which see under separate 
articles. 

Cuttaok, (list, in the prov. of Orissa. 
India, with an area of 3517 sq. in. It is 
watered by the Braminv, Mahanuddy, 
Coyle, and other rivs., all teeming with 
fish. Near tho coast are hills covered 
with teak and other timber. Rice, pulse, 
and sugar are cultivated in the lowlands, 
and wheat and maize on tho uplands. 
The city of O. Is noted for its gold and 
sliver filigree work. There is a college, 
medical school, and school of engineering. 
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and a flue gateway of a ruined fort. Pop. Brest (1 694), Namur (1695), at the capture 
51,000. of Fort St. Michael (1702), and was third 

Cutter, Charles Amml, Amer. librarian in command at Blenheim (1704). O. sat 
(1837-1903), b. at Boston, Massachusetts, in Parliament for sev. years, from 1689 to 
originator of the dictionary catalogue, 1691, and again from 1702 to 1707. Be- 
and of tho widely used system of library sides being a gallant soldier, he was a 
book classification, known as expansive scholar and a graceful versifier. Hla 
classification. See Catalogues and works Include La Muse de Cavalier (1685): 
Cataloguing. Poetical Exercises written upon Several 

Cutter, name given to a small vessel, Occasions (1687); and a ‘monody' in 
part of the equipment of a warship. They State Poems (p. 199) on the death of 
are used for sailing or rowing, and are Queen Mary (1695). He was a friend of 
carried amidships or at the davits. It is Steele, who addressed to him hts Christian 
also used of a vessel with a single mast. Hero , but was made ruthless fun of by 
a mainsail, a fore-staysail, and a Jib at Swift, particularly in his somewhat 
the bowsprit end. scurrilous lampoon. Ode to a Salamander 
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TUTS ‘CUTTY BARK* AT FALMOUTH 


Cuttle-fish, sometimes regarded as the (1703). Stc Macaulay, History of Eng- 
naino of any mollusc of the class Oephnlo- land. vols. lii. and iv., and S. S. Swartley, 
poda (Q.v.), but Is more usually applied to The Life and Poetry of John Cults , 1917. 
the species of the genus Sepia. The 4 Cutty Sark,* one of the most famous of 

species, of which <S. officinalis, the coTnmon the tea -clippers, which, with tho Flying 
C. of Britain, is an example, have two Cloud , Ariel , ami others, was engaged to 
gills, eight arms, and two long tentacles, the China tea trade during the last oen- 
a broad and flattened body, an ink-bag, tury. One of the a ory few such ships 
narrow and elongated fins, and the cal- still in existence, for many years afloat 
caret) us shell, called tho outtlcbone, is and preserved at Falmouth. John Maae- 
Internul. In length a C. may be from G field wrote a novel on the thrilling race? 
to 10 in., and Its colour varies from grey sailed bv those clippers. Sec also Clipper 
to brown. Tho genus is widely dis- Cutworm, name given to tho larvae of 

tributed and is notable as producing the many species of Noetuidoe, or owlet-moths 
pigment known as sepia. from their dis plea slug habit of cutting off 

Cutis, John, Baron Cutts of Gowran, the young shoots of plants cultivated by 
Ireland (1661-1707), Brit, lieutenant- agriculturists. They belong to the genus 
general, was probably b. at Arkesden in Agrotix. and are allied to the army-worm 
Essex, lie was educated at Catherine and cotton -worm. A. messoria is a 
Hall, Cambridge, and joined the suite of common species In America, 
tho duko of Monmouth. Ho later served Cuvier, Georges Leopold Chrttlen 
under Charles, duke of Lorraine, against Fr6d6rio Dagobert, Baron (1769-1832), Fr. 
tho Turks, in Hungary, and in 1686 anatomist and naturalist, writer, and 
played a prominent part in the capture of educational reformer, b. at Montbdliard, 
Hilda. Ho then served in Holland under Douhs, Franco, then under the rule of the 
William of Orange, whom he accom- king of Wiirtternherg. Ho studied at the 

f >Anied to England and with whom ho Carolinian Academy at Stuttgart, where 
ought in Ireland at tho battle of the be distinguished himself in every branch 
Boyne and the siege of Limerick (1690). of study. At tho age of nineteen he be- 
For his services he was created Baron C. came tutor to the only son of Count 
of Gowran. During the following twelve d’H6i’iey near Caen, where he was en- 
years he did brilliant service, being present abled to study the animals and fossils of 
at the battles of Steenkerque (1692), the shore and rooks. It was here that he 
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pursued the researches which enabled him 
to reorganise the classification of inver- 
tebrate animals. In 1795 he went to 
Paris, and by the exertions of his friends, 
Tossier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, became 
prof, at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1798 
he began to publish his papers on the 
fossil bones of Montmartre, which led later 
to his great work. Reef torches sur les 
ossements fossiles des Quadruples (1812). 
In 1800 was appointed prof, of natural 
hist, in the College de France. Here he 
came under the notice of Napoleon, who, 
struck by his administrative ability, 
appointed him one of the inspectors of tho 
lye6es in the prin. tns. of France, and 
later employed him in reorganising the 
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educational Institutions all over Europe, 
in N. Italy, Holland, and finally in Rome. 
In 1814 the emperor appointed him a 
councillor of state, which appointment was 
confirmed by Louis XV11I. In 1822 his 
services to the Protestant faith were ack- 
nowledged by his appointment as grand 
master of the faculties of Protestant 
theology in the Univ. of Paris. In 1882 
Louis Philippe made him a peer, but he if. 
of paralysis the same year in Paris. In 
spite of the valuable results of bis re- 
searches, C.'s mind was essentially cast 
In the mould of an older school. His 
method was to construct flora facts or 
materials which he could himself observe; 
he had no patience with the speculative 
theories of his contemporaries, and was 
bitterly opposed to the dawning theory 
of evolution. In addition to the works 
already mentioned he wrote Le Rtync 
animal (1816), a book which summarised 
his observations on the structure and 
habits of the animal kingdom, and was 
long the standard work on zoology ; 
Mtmoire pour eervir d Vhistoire et il 
I’aneUomie des mollusgues (1816), in which 
he followed out a classification of the 
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Mollusca, indicated by Adamson, founded 
upon the structure of the animal rather 
than the shell; Rapport historique sur les 
sciences naturclles (1789-1808); Histoire 
naturclle des animaux (1798); and many 
others. See H. i>. do Plain vtllo, Cuvier 
et Geoffroy Saint-Ililaire , 1890; and H. 
Dandin, Cuvier et Lamarck , 1926. 

Cuxhaven, once fortified Her. port, In 
the dist. of Stade, Hanover, on the S. 
shore of tho estuary or the Elbe, 70 m. 
from Hamburg. Tho port was formerly 
only used for coasting vessels and fishing 
craft, but was rebuilt in 1892-95, and can 
now berth the largest ocean steamers. 
There are some fine fisheries and good 
sea-bathing. Pop. 26,200. 

Cuyaba, cap. of the state of Matte 
Grosso in Brazil. In the dist. there are 
gold-mines, which have been worked since 
1719. The t.ralli e is chietiy in tho ex- 
change of gold for iron and other imple- 
ments. The tn. is well built and has a 
military hospital, arsenal, palaces for the 
governor and tho bishop, and collegiate 
schools. It is an important and rapidly 
developing distributing centre. The temp, 
varies between 106° and 39°. Pop. 
44,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls, city of Summit co., 
Ohio, with mauufs. of iron and rubber 
goods, a suburb of Akton. Pop. 20,500. 

Cuyapo, municipality of Nueva Eclja 
prov., Luzon, Philippine Is., growing rice. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Cuyo, tn. and pueblo of the Philippines, 
cap. of the prov. of Paragua and Cala- 
mianes, on the S.W. shore of the is. of 
C. Pop. 13,000. 

Cuyp, Aalbert, or Aelbert (1620-91), 
Dutch painter, b. at Dordrecht. He was 
the son of Jakob Gerritsz O., a portrait 
painter, with whom he began his study of 
painting. C.'s sunset pictures have been 
compared favourably with those of Claude. 
He painted, almost entirely, scenes of out- 
door life — fields, camps, markets, and the 
like. H is reputation has increased greatly 
since his death. England being among the 
first to recognise his genius. There are 
eight of his works in tho National Gallery, 
London, and he is also represented in the 
Wallace collection and in Dublin and 
Dulwich. Among his best pictures are 
‘The Meuse near Dort* and ‘Banks of a 
Lake/ See tl. J. Buxtou and E. J. 
Poyntor, German , Flemish, and Dutch 
Painters, 1881, and T. Cole, Old Dutch 
and Flemish Masters, 1902. 

Cuyp, Benjamin (1612-52), Dutch 
painter, an elder brother of Aalbert C. 
His landscape and biblical pictures show 
the influence of Rembrandt, and his 
familiar scenes that of Teniers. ‘Joseph 
in Prison’ and ‘Tho Visit of the MagP are 
among his best known works. 

Cuypers, Petrus Josephus Hubertus 
(1827-1921), Dutch architect, b. at Itoer- 
mond. He studied at the Academy' of 
Antwerp, being a pupil of Viollot-de-Dno. 
A student of Gothic, to whom is due the 
revival of that style In Dutch Horn. 
Catholic churches. Architect of St. 
J ucoh at The Hague, St. Barbara at Breda. 
St. Catherine at Eindhoven, Sacred Heart 
at Amsterdam, and St. Boniface at 
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Leeu warden. Ho had chance of the re- 
storation of the cathodal at Mainz; 
designed many tn. halls, besides the 
Kijksmuscum and tlio central railway 
station at Amsterdam. 

Cuyuni, or Cuyuwini, riv. of lirit. 
Guiana; a trlb. of the Esscquibo. It is 
navigable for about 500 m. and lias for 
one of its t-ribs. the gold-bearing Yiiruari. 

Cuzco: 1. Cap. of C., a div. of S. Peru, 
in a small valley 11,440 ft. above sea 
level and nearly enclosed by mts., 300 m. 
E.S.E. of Luna. It was the cap. of tho 
Incas, and was captured by Piznrro in 
1533, to be superseded later by Lima as 
tho cap. of the Spaniards. One mile to 
tho N.W. of the citv, on the hill Snosa- 
h unman, are the ruins of a great fortress 


was in London, whore she appeared In 
Handel’s It. Opera Company in 1722. 
Her jealousy was aroused by Faustina 
Bordoni {afterwards the wife of the com- 
poser Haase), whom Handel engaged to 
sing in her place, with the result thaw she 
retired, and, on her marriage to Sandonl 
in 1727, returned to Vienna, where she 
sang at the court opera. She later went 
to Holland, and paid a second visit to 
London in 1748, but she had lost her 
voice and received no welcome. She d. 
in great misery and poverty at Bologna. 

Cwmdu, par. of Glamorganshire, Wales. 
6 m. N.W. of Bridgend; noted for its iron 
and coal-mines. Pop. 15,000. 

Cyanamide, NH, CN, is a white crystal- 
line solid melting at 40° C. Tts chief point 
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of the Incas. The chief buildings are tho 
cathedral, the Dominican monastery and 
church (built on the foundations of the 
Inca huh temple of Coricaneha), the univ. 
(1598), and a collego of arts and sciences. 
The climate is cool and bracing, and the 
prin. products are wool, hides, cacao, 
nun, rubber, sugar, and gold. Indians 
furnish the chief market. Cotton and 
woollen goods, embroidery , gold and silver 
goods, and leather aro manufactured. O. 
is oonueefced with the coast and La Paz, 
tho cap. of Bolivia, by a branch line from 
Juliaca on the Mollondo-Puno railway. 
Tho pop. o'f 40,000 is mainly Indian. 
2. The dept, of O. is the second largest In 
Pern, and is mainly composed of mis. and 
forests. Cereals are grown in small 
quantities, and cattle and sheep are 
reared. Area, 55,176 kij. m. Pop. about 
486.500. See Sir C. Markham, The Incas 
of Peru , 1910; Ena Pargan. The Hoad 
to Cuzco , 1948; and C. Sandeman, A 
Wanderer in Inca Land , 1948. 

CuzzonI, Francesca (1700-72), It. singer, 
b. in Parma. She was trained and made 
her d6but In Italy, but her first success 


of interest is its power of forming metallic 
derivatives in whjob the two hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by an atom, or atoms, 
of a metal. The pr.ri. metallic C. is 
calcium V. or * Kalksriokstoff,’ CaN GN, 
which is made by heating calcium 
carbide to a high temp, (about 1100° C.) 
in a current of nitrogen: CaC, -i- N f — 
OaNCV -f C. Tho crude substance is 
black in colour, owing to its contamin- 
ation with the carbon produoed at the 
same time. It contains about 20 per cent 
of nitrogen, all of which is ultimately 
liberated as ammonia by the action of 
water. This reaction explains the use of 
calcium C. as a fertiliser, since the 
bacterial soil flora is able to convert the 
ammonia into nitrates, which are vital to 
plant growth. Agrio. practice has shown 
that calcium (\ Is best adapted to soils 
that contain plenty of lime. Calcium O. is 
also used to some extent in the mnnuf. of 
ammonia for ohemiool purposes. In this 
oat* the calcium G, is decomposed by 
steam. It is further employed iu the 
industrial preparation of other chemicals, 
e.ff, urea and sodium cyanide, though its 
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agrio. us© is by far tho most important. 
The conversion of atmospheric nitrogen 
Into a nitrogenous compound, such us 
calcium C., is known as tlio fixation of 
nitrogen, and since natural supplies of 
nitraxes (e.g. Chile saltpetre) will become 
exhausted at no very remote date, the 
world's food supply will then depend upon 
fixation methods, as indeed it already 
largely does. See J. It. Partington and 
L. H. Possar, The Nitrogen Industry . 
1922, and B. Wacser, The Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Industry, 1926. 

Cyaneae Insulas (Gk. Kvavtoi rvjcroi, or 
ntrpat), two rocky is. situated at the 
entranco of the Thracian Bosphorus into 
the Kuxine. They were called in 
mythology Planctie (MXrt>Kr.u) and Syni- 
ptegadcs (pLvunXiryaSts), becauso they were 
supposed to be floating is. which wandered 
about and struck against ships, thus 
destroying them. They became station- 
ary after the Argonauts had sailed safely 
past them. 

Cyanio Acid (HO ON), strongly acid 
liquid which can hardly be prepared in a 
free state, since it decomposes at temps, 
above 0° O. Forms salts known as 
oyanates, the most interesting being 
ammonium cyanate, which gives urea on 
heating. The formation of urea in this 
manner by \V6hler in 1828 was the first 
formation of organic compounds from 
(norganio sources. 

Cyanide of Potassium, see Potassium. 

Cyanides are salts of hydrocyanic, or 
•prussic,* acid, HCN. Prussic acid itself 
is hydrogen cyanide. It was discovered 
In 1782 by the Swedish chemist Hcheele. 
Technically It Is prepared indirectly from 
molasses, but in the laboratory the usual 
method adopted is the action of dilute 
“ulphurio acid on potassium cyanide, 
KCN. Prussio acid is a colourless 
volatile liquid, boiling point 26° C., with 
a characteristic smell recalling that of 
almonds. It is excessively poisonous. 
Among the , C., potassium cyanide and 
sodium cyanide are the most important. 
Potassium cyanide is made by the action 
of ammonia upon ft molten mixture of 
potassium carbonate and carbon, while 
sodium cyanide is the result of fusion of 
a mixture of metalllo sodium and sodium 
ferroeyanide. Both are exceedingly 
poisonous and must be used with the 
greatest possible caution. Potassium 
oyanlde is used in entomological killing- 
bottles and also In chemical processes. 
Sodium cyanide finds application chiefly 
In the extraction of gold in S. Africa, etc. 
Complex C. arc known, including potassium 
ferroeyanide and potassium ferricyanide 
(yellow and red prusHiates of potash). 
Those important are the complex silver 
and gold C. used (in solution) in silver and 

S old electroplating as the electrolytic 
quid. Prussio acid itself is extensively 
used, under suitable restrictions for 
killing pests, e.g. noxious insects, rats in 
ships, plague germs, etc. For this pur- 
pose it is marketed In steel or iron 
cylinders. 

Cyanogen (C,N,) t colourless poisonous 
soluble gas, with a smell like that of bitter 
almonds, produced by heating mercuric 


or silver oyanlde. It occurs ns an acid 
radical in a series of salts called cyanldos. 
all of which are poisonous. The best 
known of these are potassium cyanide and 
sodium cyanide, which are used in photo- 
graphy and metallurgy. C. combined 
with hydrogen forms prussio add, which is 
known as a deadly poison, but which also 
has medicinal properties. 

Cyanometer, instrument for comparing 
tho shades of the sky, consisting of a 
circle of pieces of paper tinted with blue 
These pieces vary in shade from the colour 
of solid indigo at 52° to colourless ut 10°. 
When held so that a full light falls on the 
pattern, tho circle can be turnod until the 
shade in tho sky is matched. 

Cyanosis, lividity of complexion accom- 
panied by a fullness of the capillaries and 
small veins of the face and lips especially. 
It is applied especially to tho colour in 
certain cases of congenital disease or 
malformation of tho heart. Temporarily 
it may bo caused by extreme cold pre- 
venting circulations in the exposed parts. 
It is usually due, however, to some 
organic effect which prevents perfect 
oxidation of tho blood. Thus in some 
cases, because the foramen ovulo remain* 
open, some blood can pass from tho left 
auricle direct to the arteries without 
passing through the lungs, or again, a 
perforation may allow blood to pass from 
the right to tho left ventricle, while it 
may bo caused by an obstruction in the 
pulmonary artery or in tho lungs, or by 
heart fuilure. 

Cyanurio Chloride, see Citt.orocyanic 
Acii>. 

Cyathea, the genus of ferns which gives 
Its name to the order Cyntheaewe, is to be 
found in its most highly developed state 
in tropical climates. Tho species nr© 
arborescent, the steins are often beauti- 
fully marked with the scars of fallen 
fronds, and tho plantH give a peculiar 
feature to tho vegetation of many lands 
C. arborea, the common tree fern, is a 
native of the W. Indies; C. medullaris 
and C. dealbata both grow in New Zealand, 
and contain a starchy matter used by the 
natives as food. 

Cyaxeres (Gk. KuaMpvp) (625-585 B.G., 
or 634-594 B.c\), king of the Medes, 
grandson of Beiooes, the founder of the 
Median Umpire. He organised ft powerful 
and well-trained army, with which he 
waged war against the Lydians, the 
Assyrians, and the Hoythians. 

Cybele (Gk. hv^X»/), or Rhea Cybele, 
also called Agdlstis and Dindymene, 
goddess of anct. mythology, worshipped 
throughout Phrygia, and in .many part* 
of W. Asia. Her priests were called 
Coryhantes. Sho was the wife of Cronus, 
and the mother of Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Hades. She was, therefore, worshipped 
aH the mother of the gods. In Asia 
Minor she was regarded os a nature 
goddess, or universal mother, and her 
worship was attended with wild orgies. 
In Greece she was identified with Rhea, 
whoso worship originated in Crete. The 
worship of C. was introduced into Rome 
in 204 b.c., where she was identified with 
Ops (Plenty), the mother of Jupiter. 
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Cybistra, see Ekegli. 

Cybium* a genua of mackerel -like fishes. 
Is also known as Scomberomonu?, and 
belongs to the family Sconibridte; the 
tunny and mackerel are near relatives of 
the species. Fossil remains occur in the 
Eocene, Ollgocene, and Miocene. 

Cycadaceoe, order of Gymnosperms 
containing about seventy -five species of 
living plants which have a long primary 
tap-root, an unbranched stem covered 
with leaf -scars, a crown of leathery, often 
spiny-tipped, leaves at the apex of the 
stem, and the flowers are usually arranged 
as cones. The species are found only 
In tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
and the chief genera are Cycas, Za/ma, 
ncephxilartos , and Dioon. 

Cyclades, is. group which form a nonws, 
or dist., of the kingdom of Greece. The 
name is derived from the Gk. a ring, 

because they form a rough circle round 
Delos, stretching 8.E. from Euboea and 
Attica. The chief is. are Andros, Tenos, 
Syros, Mykonos, Paros, Naxos, Arnorgos, 
Keos, Kythnos, 8eriphos, Melos, and Ios. 
Many of the Is. are of a volcanic origin, 
and from somo marble is procured; 
Parian marble was very famous among the 
ancients. Wine, oil, gum-mastic, wax, 
etc., are produced and sponge fishing Is 
carried ^n Hermopolis (pop. ‘22,000), on 
Syros, is largest tn. The is. are a 
stronghold of the auct. belief In Nereids 
who are extremely beautiful and graceful 
with long golden hair and voices of more 
sweetness than the human. In the is. of 
Sikinos they are subject to the deformity 
of having one or more donkey or goat 
hoofs in lieu of feet. The is. comprise an 
area of about 959 sq. m. Pop. 147,000. 
See A. Dell, Isles of Greece, 1920. 

Cyclamen, small genus of prlmulacoous 
plants, consisting of about a dozen herbs 
with very handsome flowers; all are to bo 
found in Europe or on the borders of the 
Mediterranean. C. curoptpum, tlio com- 
mon C., is abundant In Sicily, and is often 
called sowbread, from the delight It 
afforded the wild boar as a food. It has 
been found wild in Britain, but it is 
probably only an escape from gardens. 
The plant has an underground corn, and 
the lobes of the corolla are roflexed. 
After fertilisation the flower-stalks twist 
round until they bury the capsular fruits 
In tho ground, where the seeds ripen and 
germinate, and produce other plants. 
( 7 . peraicum has a stalk which bonds over 
Instead of twisting In tho burying of tho 
fruit; C. hederifolium is a species the 
flowers of which exhale a pleasant fra- 
grance. C. Tienpolitavuni flowers in sum- 
mer and autumn In Britain; C. count and 
C. ibericum In autumn and winter; the 
ruby crimson C. repandum in spring, and 
C. europwum in summer. Thus C. may he 
seen in flower In garden** all the year round. 

CyolanthaoesB, family of monoooty- 
ledonous plants, palm-like In habit 
and found In tropical America. The 
chief genera are Gyelanlhus and Carludo - 
vica, the latter genus being of interest to 
Europeans from the fact that the real 
Panama hats are manufactured from the 
bleaohed leaves of C. valmata . 


Cyole (Gk. kvkXos, circle). In astronomy 
and mathematical chronology, a period of 
time in which certain phenomena re- 
peatedly occur in the same order. Cb. 
have been invented as a means of mea- 
suring time. The chief are the solar, that 
of tho sun, and the lunar or metonio, that 
of tho moon. The former consists of 
twenty-eight Julian years, and the latter 
of nineteen years. Consult the articles 
on the calendar and on Chronology* and 
the various Cs. under their speciflo names 
Golden Number, Indiotion. etc. 



THE HOBBY' -HORSE, 1818 


Cycles and Cycling. TlisAory an*) 
Development . — It Is hard to fix definitely 
tho origin of an invention that has had so 
continuous a development as the cycle 
Velocipedes and machines driven by 
haud, with three or four wheels, were 
known in England at the close of the 
eighteenth eenturv. The earliest two- 
wheeled device in the nature of a bicycle 
appeared in Paris in 1808, while an 
improvement of the same invention wa- 



TIIE ‘BONESHAKER/ 1870 

introduced into England in 1818 by 
lbvron von Drais, of Mannheim, Germany, 
and was known as the ‘dralsnene* and 
more popularly as tho * dandy -horse/ It 
consisted of two wheels, about 30 in. In 
diameter, one running In the track of the 
other, aud connected by a wooden beam, 
which supported the saddle. The front 
of the beam sustained an arm-rest. 
Pi” q>ulsion wa9 obtained by the rider 
sitting astride over the beam, resting his 
arms on the arm-rest and alternately 
striking against the ground with his right 
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and left foot. This machine, however, 
speedily became the butt of comio writers 
and caricaturists, among others George 
Cruikshank, and succumbed to their 
ridicule. The dandy -horse was devel- 
oped, however, by Kirkpatrick Mac- 
millan. a blacksmith of Dumfriesshire, 
who affixed cranks to the axle of the roar 
wheel and actuated them by long levers. 
This invention dates from 1840 at latest, 
but Macmillan's claims were hardly 
known in his life-time, and the credit of 
being the originator of the flint two- 
wheeled single-track mechanically pro- 
pelled machine was given to Gavin 
Dalzell, a cooper of Lesinahagow in 
Lanark, who in 184G produced a copy of 
Macmillan's machine. The next develop- 
ment of tlio cycle took place in the 
seventies. In 1864 a Frenchman, Pierre 
Lallemont, fitted cranks and pedals to the 
front wheel of tho dandy-horse. The 
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necessity of maintaining balance naturally 
led to the introduction of tho movable 
head, which enabled tho relative position 
of tho front and rear wheel to be changed 
and equilibrium maintained. This in- 
vention ciflminated in tho high bicycles 
known as the boneshaker, on account of 
the vibration caused by its frame being of 
wood and its wheels shod with iron tyres. 
At the same time numerous other devices, 
including tricycles of various types, were 
placed on the market under the name of 
velocipedes. The boneshaker attained a 
widespread popularity and was used ex- 
tensively by the upper and middle classes 
of society. It had, however, little advan- 
tage over walking, and its discomfort 
and danger threatened to cause it to be 
relegated to tho long list of obsolete in- 
ventions when a new direction was given 
to its development. Instead of a front- 
wheel -driven machine, a reversion was 
made to rear-driven C., with power 
transmitted by a chain. This was tho 
origin of the modern safety bicyole, and 
oredit for It is due to J. K. Starley, of 
Coventry, who produced the typo in 1885. 

The greatest step of all was perhaps the 
invention of the pneumatic tyre by 
Thompson in 1846 and its ‘re-invention' 
In 1888 by J. B, Dunlop, a veterinary 
surgeon, which secured permanently 
the position of the bioycle as a vehicle 


for transport and pleasure. (Steadily 
increasing in popularity, the bicycle 
underwent an extraordinary boom in the 
years 1896 and 1897, when company after 
company was floated. Tho result was, 
however, overcapitalisation of the in- 
dustry, which soriously affected tho 
position of affairs for many years. It 
would be impossible to record all the 
innumerable contri\ances, many in- 
genious, many ridiculous, that have been 
thought, of for improving the efficiency 
of the bicycle. The chain-driven machine 
was threatened by the bantam bicycle, 
with front-wheel drive, and by the chain- 
less rear-driven machine. Advocates 
w’ero found tor exceptionally long cranks 
and exceptionally Hhorb cranks. Such 
devices made no permanent headway, but 
others firmly estab. themselves. The 
tangent spoke diffuses the stress through- 
out the wheel, and has quite ousted tlio 
old direct spoke. Plunger or tyre brakes 
have given way before the modern rim 
and hub brakes operated either by fixed 
rods or cables. Tho free-wheel 1ms 
become essential wherever biovclos me 
used for ploasuro riding, though speed 
riders still adticre to tho fixed wheel. Of 
recent years the fixed gear has been more 
and more replaced by tlio variable gear. 
Tlio variable gear may consist of two. 
three, or more ratios, changeable among 
themselves at the will of tho rider 
Usually, however, it iR the three-speed 
gear that is favoured, tho middle gear 
being tho normal and tlio others being 
‘25 per cent higher and lower respectively . 
Greater comfort lias also been found by 
the introduction of spring frames, spring 
forks, spring saddle-pins, and inflated 
saddles. Front ami rear lighting on 
recent machines is by electricity generated 
by a dynamo operated from tlio edge of 
tho lyre oar enclosed in tho front or rear 
hub assembly. Gear-eases, enclosing tin* 
complete drive (once only found on the 
lady 's cycle), are now universally provided 
on i lie more expensive machines. Finality 
in tho shape of tho frame itself was 
long in being reached. Tho so-called 
gent’s diamond frame has become so 
familiar that one is inclined to regard 
it as the permanent form. Originally 
made with top tulie sloping upwards 
towards the head, it has now long been 
made with the same tube sloping down- 
wards, or horizontal. Numerous attempts 
have been made to replace it by a so- 
ealled triangulated frame, in which all 
tubes form tlio ride of a triangle. The 
underlying principle of this kind of frame 
is that the triangle is mechanically a rigid 
figure, whereas tlio quadrilateral is not, 
and the quadrilateral frame therefore 
throws greater strain upon tho lugs which 
unite the various tubes. Complete tri- 
angulatlon has, however, tho disadvantage 
of producing a bfoyolo which is rather too 
rigid, and though attempts to obviate this 
have been made by introducing curved 
tubes, the expedient has never met with 
favour. Mention must also be made of 
the so-called cantilever frame, In which the 
principle of triangulation has been em- 
ployed with good results, but this type is 
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not popular. The lady's machine is lees 
satisfactory from the engineer's point of 
view, as the cross-bar is omitted. Women 
cyclists, liowever, now favour a rational 
dress. Tricycles still have their adherents, 
but the ‘safety* bicycle is now the normal 
type of machine. Tandem bicycles for 
two persons are also seen. An attempt 
was made some years ago to place on the 
market a tricycle for two persons, called 
the ‘sociable,* with saddles side by side, 
but the machine did not hold its place. 
The development of the motor industry 
has naturally led to the introduction of 
tho motor-cycle, for which the reader is 
referred to the article Motok-Cycuss. 

Manufacture. — Generally, speaking the 
mauuf. of C. is a homo industry. At the 
end of last century an attempt was 
made to place large quantities of Arner. 
machines upon the Brit, market, but 
without lasting success, and Brit, machines 
have now a monopoly of the homo market. 
Tho bettor grade Brit, bicycle is sold In 
considerable numbers upon the Continent. 
There is also a largo export from England 
all over tho world. The oycle industry 
in England is principally carried on at 
Nottingham and Birmingham. 

Cycling as a Sport. — Cyclo-racing, both 
amateur and professional, was for many 
years a highly popular form of sport, and 
many tracks were laid down all over the 
count!.,, iito racing is controlled in 
England by the National Cyclists’ Union 
(founded in 1878), a body consisting of a 
number of affiliated clubs, with a small 
private membership of its own. This 
body holds tho amateur championships, 
defines the status of the amateur, and 
frames rules for contests. Similar clubs 
exist in Scotland and Ireland, viz. the 
Scottish Cyclists’ Union (Glasgow) and 
the Irish Cycling Association (Dublin). 
The N.C.U., owing to the decline of cycle- 
racing, has developed along the lines of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club Hounded in 1878). 
Tho decline of cycle racing was to a great 
extent duo to cycle meets being used by 
the manufacturing firms, aided by 
'makers’ amateurs* and organised pacing 
teams, lor tho purpose of advertising 
particular makes of C. This dillloulty was 
obviated by the Hoad Racing Council, 
and those taking part in jaees promoted 
by the council were forbidden to use their 
events as ad vertising matter. The N .C. U. 
also deprecate the practice. There were 
further causes, liovvover. io account for 
the decline of interest in cycle-racing. 
In long-distance events the winner owed 
his triumph more to possessing tho best 
team of pneers than to his own ability, 
while in short-distance events tho fact 
that tho leader set the pace for tho others 
and was almost invariably beaten in the 
Anal sprint for the post led to a series of 
'loafing* contests that soon damped 

{ ftiblio interest. Attempts to meet the 
atter dillloulty were made bv introducing 
the lap to lap contest, where the winner 
was determined by finding which rider led 
at most of the laps. The tendency was, 
however, more and more in the direction 
of holding road competitions, in which all 
forms of pacing were strictly forbidden. 
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Professional races, in which high-power 
motor C. wore used for pacing, are in 
greater favour on the Continent and in 
America than here, and surprising speeds 
have been obtained. Tho Fr., Belgians, 
Dutch, and Its. have developed racing 
events greatly, both on roads and circular 
trucks. Many of the large football 
grounds on the Continent have concrete 
traoks, heavily banked on comers. The 
Tour de France race is a notable ann. 
event in which cyclists from many 
countries compote, a favourite branch of 
the sport being the attempt to establish 
road records between various points. 
The most famous of all Brit, records is. 
perhaps, the Land's End to John o 
Groat’s House record. The distance is 
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approximately 900 m., and was accom- 
plished by H. Green in 1908 in 2 days 
19 hrs. , r >0 nun., by H Opperman in 1934 
in 2 dav.s 9 hrs., and bv 8. H. Ferris in 
2 days (> hrs. 33 min. in i937. Such a feat 
could, of course, only be performed by 
help of elaborate arrangements for 
feeding and scouring fresh mounts where 
necessary . while tt :> rider had to follow 
a carefully prepared schedule of times. 
Another favourite form of competition 
is the hill climb, tho best known among 
which in Britain is that organised by the 
Cat ford Club and held annually on Wester- 
ham Bill in Kent. Hoad records are: 
Lomlon-Brightonand back (100 m.), 4 hrs. 
38 min. 27 sec.. F. W. Southall, 1935. 
London- Bath and back (212 m.), 10 hrs. 
7 min. 30 sec.. K. Kemps, 1939; 10 hrs. 
50 min. 53 sec.. Miss M. Wilson, 1939. 
London-York (1904 m.), 8 hrs. 23 min., 
H. Earnshaw. 1939; 10 hrs. 42 min. 
25 sec., woineu’8 tandem. Misses A. 
Galoy and M. Gallaoher. 1937. London- 
Edinburgh (392 in.), 18 hrs. 57 min., C, 
Hcpideston, 1938. London-Land’s End 
(300 in.), 17 lire. 28 min., C. F. Davey, 
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1923. Land's End-London, 13 hrs. 44 
min., C. Holland, 1939 ; 17 hrs. 9 min., Miss 
M. Wilson. 1939. Land’s End-John o’ 
Groats (900 in.): 2 days 22 hrs. 52 min.. 
Miss M. Wilson, 1939. Fifty -m. road: 
1 lir. 39 min. 42 seo., H. Earnshaw, 
1939; 1 hr. 56 min. 33 sec., Miss M. 
Wilson, 1941. 100-m. road: 3 hrs. 

45 min. 51 soo., H. James, 1939. 12 hrs.: 

2764 m., H. Earnshaw, 1939. 24 hrs.: 

467 4 m., C. Heppleston; 3964 m.. Miss M. 
Wilson, 1939; (in Australia), 489 in. 
596 yds., H. Opperman, 1940. 24 hrs. N. 

Road: 3904 m., li. R. Wilkinson, 1938. 
1000-m. (Britain): 2 days 22 hrs. 40 min., 
S. H. Ferris, 1937 ; 3 days 11 hrs. 44 min.. 
Miss M. Wilson, 1939. (Australia): 2 days 
15 hrs. 37 4 m., H. Opperman, 1938. 
Tandem (25-m. road): 59 min. 27 sec., 
Joyce Dean and Eileen Jordan, 1942. 
Other records: 1 hr., C. Mariner (England), 
26 m. 1020 yds., 1947; 1 m., A. Coullet 
(Australia), 1 min. 51 see., 1912; 1320 
yds., P. Lawrence (U.S.A.), 1 min. 23 6 
see., 1938; 1 kilometre, F. Ballesine 
(Italy), 1 min. 4-6 see., 1938; 880 yds., 
A. J. Clark (Australia), 50-8 sec., 1938; 
500 metros, L. Michael (Fr.), 29-8 sec., 
1932; 440 yds., J. Lawson (U.S.A.), 
23-8 secs., 1906. 

Cycling in Warfare. — The cyclist before 
1914 proved Ids military value rather by 
experience gained In manoeuvres than in 
actual warfare. His value may be con- 
siderable where good roads are to be 
found. An early type of army cycle was 
the quadrioycle, mounted with a machine 
gun, but solo C. are now the general rule. 
The Fr. Army have a cycle with folding 
frame which can be carried on the back 
when not in use. At the commence- 
ment of the First World War in 1914 the 
War Office realised the value of the cycle, 
and what had hitherto been a section 
attached to an infantry unit became the 
Army Cyclist Corps. In the Second 
World War sev. armies produced folding 
C. for the use of their parachute troops. 

See A. Davis, The Velocipede : Us 
History and Practical Hints how to use it, 
1869; R. J. Mecredy and G. Stoney, The 
Art and Pastime of Cycling, 1895; II. G. 
Wells, The Wheels of Chance, 1896; S. 
Wright, Everybody* 8 Cycling Law , 1903; 
W, F. Grew, The Cycle Industry , 1921; 
G. H. Stancer, Tips for Cyclists, 1925; 
W. Fitzwater Wray, The Kuklos Papers , 
1927 ; J. T. Llghtwood, The Romance of 
the Cyclists* Touring Club , 1928; K. 
Thorenfelat, Round the World on a Cycle, 
1929; H. W. Bartleet, BartleeVs Bicycle 
Book, 1931; N. Spencer, The Art of 
Cycling, 1948. Jours.: The Cycling 
Manual (annual); Cyclists* Touring Club 
Oasette (monthly to members), 1878; 
Cycling (weekly), 1891; and The Cycling 
Record (monthly), 1947. 

Cyelitis, inflammation of the ciliary 
body. See Bye. 

Cyclograph, also arcograph or curvo- 
graph. Instrument for drawing a curve 
without reference to the centre. It is 
usually formed of an elastic strip, which 
Is adjustable to a given curve, and serves 
to transfer the latter to another plat or 
another place on the plat. 


Cyclone. If a rortion of the earth’s 
surface becomes more heated than the 
surrounding parts, the air above this part 
will expand, rise, and spread outwards 
in all directions. Within this aroa the 
baromotrio pressure will be lessoned and 
outside increased; so there will be a flow 
of air from the outside inwards, to the area 
of low pressure. As the inner air rises it 
becomes cooler and the moisture in it 
condenses, latent heat is liberated, and 
the ascending current becoming more 
rarefied increases the draught, moist air 
flows in an ever-increasing volume, and so 
we have tho beginnings of a storm. The 
area of low pressuro with its winds is called 
a C. Gs. are never stationary, but movo 
outwards in tho direction of the prevalent 
winds. In the tropics their course is 
westward towards the poles, and in tho 
temperate zones eastwards, with the anti- 
trade winds. The greater tho difference 
between the pressure in the region of low 
pressuro and the outer edge, the more 
violent is tho storm. In tho N. hemi- 
sphere the whirling motion of the C. is 
opposite to tho direction of the hands of a 
watch, while in tlio S. hemisphere it lu in 
the same direction. In the centre of the 
C. there is a comparative calm, while 
as it moves towards the poles tho region 
of low pressure gradually spreads until 
the storm dies away. Os. move rapidly, 
while anticyclones move more slowly. 
They bring oertaiu weather changes with 
them. As they approach halos form over 
tho sun and moon, followed by dense 
oloud formation. Mist Is succeeded by 
rain, which becomes heavier as the region 
of low pressure passes, and this is followed 
usually by cool, dry, bracing winds with a 
bright sky. See Anticyclone. 

Cyclopes (Gk. kvk\u>it^, round -eyed, 
from kvk\o<>, circle, and w*, eye), fabulous 
race of classical mythology. According to 
llomer they were a lawless band of 
Sicilian shepherds, gigautio in size, who 
set Zeus at naught and caught and de- 
voured human beings. Their king was 
Polyphemus, who had only ono eye; 
hence the whole race were described by 
subsequent writers as one-eyed. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, their names being Arges. 
Brontes, and Steropes. They were the 
sons of Uranus and G«oa (or, according to 
Horn, mythology, Ccelus and Terra), and 
were Titans. They were hurled Into 
Tartarus by Chronos (Saturn), but they 
were delivered by Zeus, whose servants 
they then became, and for whom they 
forged thunderbolts and armour. They 
also fabricated a shield for Pluto and a 
trident for Neptune. Ultimately they 
were destroyed by Apollo, because they 
had forged the thunderbolt with which 
Zeus had killed TEsculapius. According 
to a later tradition, owing to their vicinity 
to certain volcanoes, they were rcg&rdea 
as tho servants of Hephrestus (Vulcan), 
in whose workshops in Aetna, Lemnos, and 
LJpari they foeged metal armour and 
ornaments for gods and neroea. Tho C. 
were regarded os gods, and a temple dedi- 
cated to their worship stood in Corinth* 
The impregnable walls of Myoenss and of 
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other Gk. tns. were called * cyclopean* on 
account of their strength. According to 
Strabo, the O. were builders from Thrace 
or Lyola, who settled In Argo Us. 

Cyclops, genus of eopepod crustaceans, 
represents the fresh-water family Cyclo- 
pldre. The species are very numerous 
and minute. 



Cyolopterldae, wb Discoboli. 

Cyclostomata (Gk. circle, aro^ara, 

mouths), or Marsipobranchii, name given 
to a class of vertebrate animals usually 
grouped with the Pisces, or fishes, but 
separated from them by various charac- 
teristic features. The species are eel-like 
and generally marine, with a gristly 
skeleton, persistent notochord, scalclcss 
skin, lawless suctorial mouth, straight 
Intestine, simple tubular heart, and paired 
gill-sacs as the organs of respiration. 
The smooth skin la very slimy, nod tho 
suctorial mouth is used as an organ of 
attachment when tho C. fix themselves to 
their prey. They dwell in tho depths of 
the sea or In rivs., and are predaceous or 
parasitic In habit. The two best known 
species are Myxine glutinosa, tho common 
hag-fish, and Petromyzon fiurintilis , tho 
fresh -water lamprey. They occur in 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, 
are found In fossil from Pahoozmo times, 
and in length vary from a few in. to 2 ft. 

Cyclotron, machine for producing a 
stream of eloctrically charged atoms 
travelling at an enormous speed. It 
consists of an evacuated enclosure lying 
between tho flat, circular polo pieces of 
a large electromagnet, and having a pair of 
flat plates normal to tho polo pieces and 
lying close to, and on either side of a 
diameter of the circle formed by them. 
An alternating electric field is set up be- 
tween tho plates, and charged atoms are 
released between them. Tho electric 
field accelerates each atom to a high 
speed, and after this lifts passed out of the 
region between the plates the magnetic 
field causes It to travel in a circular path 
about tho axis of the polo pieces of the 
magnet. After it has traversed a senii- 
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clrole the atom is again In the Bpaoe 
between the plates, and if the electric 
field Is now reversed the atom is not 
retarded, but Is further accelerated. It 
now traverses another semicircle of 
larger radius, returning to the space 
between the plates at a time when the 
electric field has again been reversed, ana 
receiving a further impetus. In this way 
the speed of a stream of charged atoms fa 
gradually built up until their velocity is 
enormous, and they are travelling near 
the edge of the circular enclosure. The 
stream is allowed to pass out at one point 
near the edge, and to fall on a target of a 
suitable material, where It produoes atoms 
of other elements (see. Atom, Atomic 
Structure). Many of the atoms formed 
by the collisions at the target are radio* 
active. In this way radioactive types 
of elements such as phosphorus can 
bo produced. Those aro of value for the 
information they afford about processes 
occurring in living organisms, for if they 
are mixed with food the subsequent hist, 
of the atoms can be followed by observing 
their radioactivity. Concentrated radio- 
active materials can also be accumulated 
for other purposes such as tho treatment of 
cancer, etc. 

Cycnus. 1. Son of Apollo, meta- 
morphosed into a swan. 2. Son of Posei- 
don, and father of Tones and Ilemithea. 
O. was king of Colonro in Troas. His 
Hecond wife was Philonome, who fell in 
love with her stepson ; but as he repulsed 
her advances, sho accused him to his 
father, who put both his son and daughter 
in a chest, and threw them into the sea. 
Put the chest was driven oil the coast of 
the is. of Iicucophrys, of which the inhab. 
elected Tones king, and which he called 
Tenedos, after Ilia own name. In the 
Trojan war C. was slain by Achilles. 3 
Son of Stheiieluy, king of the Ligurians, 
and a friend and relation of Phaethon, 
was metamorphosed by Apollo into ft 
swan, uud placed among the stars. 

Cydnus, riv. of Cicilia, rising in Mt. 
Taurus and flowing past Tarsus and ft 
broad lagoon, now cl oked up by sand, 
into the Mediterranean Sea. Its water 
was famous for its coV-ness, and Alex- 
ander nearly lost his life through bathing 
in it when overheated. 

Cydonia, sometimes considered as a 
separate genus anu sometimes Included 
in Purus , belongs to the . Rosacea*. O. 
vulgaris (~r P. Cydonia) is the quince, 
a plant which boars irregularly shaped 
masses of fruits. These frequently adhere 
in one another owing to tho mucus which 
invests them, and tho seeds are used 
medicinally on account of the mucilage 
which they yield. C. (or P.) Jai>onica 
is another species, frequently grown as a 
wall -plant. 

Cydweli, see Kidwet.LV. 

Cygnus ( € the Swan’), constellation, 
comprising about *200 stars visible to the 
naked eye, which lies between Pegasus 
and Draco. The N. Cross Is formed by 
eight of the prin. stars in C. Tho con- 
stellation, the brightest star of which is 
a Cygni (magnitude 1-0), contains many 
objects of Interest, not the least being 
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the star 61 Oygni, a star of the fifth magni- 
tude. This star was the first to have its 
parallax (i.e. its distance from the earth) 
calculated. This was dono by Bessel in 
1838. who announced for it a parallax of 
0-32". This has since been reduced to 
0- 24", which corresponds to a light-year 
distance of 134. 

Cylinder, surface traced out by a line 
moving parallel to its original direction 
and always passing through the cireum- 
ference of a curve. The term is a^so 
applied to the solid contained by the 
surface aud two parallel planes inter- 
secting it, and in particular to a right 
circular C. which may be described by the 
revolution of a rectangle about one of Its 
sides. The C. is a developable surface, 
i.e. it may be rolled out to form a plane 
surface. The section of a right C. formed 
by cutting the solid by a plane at right 
angles to the parallel surfaces is a circle, 
an oblique section gives an ellipse. The 
volume of a right C. is obtained by 
multiplying the area of the circular base 
by the height, that is, volume «= jt r*h, 
where n => 3- 1416 (approximately), r = 
radius of base, and h = height. The 
area of the curved surface is obtained 
from the formula 2 nrh, or the circumfer- 
ence of the base multiplied by the height. 

Cyllarus, a beautiful centaur, killed ut 
the wedding feast of Pirithous (q.v.). The 
horse of Castor was likewise called C. 

Cyllene: 1. The highest int. in Pelopon- 
nesus on the frontiers of Arcadia and 
Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a 
temple on the summit, was said to have 
been b. there, and was hence called C. 2. 
Seaport tn. of Elis ( q.v .). 

Cylon, Athenian who lived in the 
seventh century B.c. He was victor at 
the Olympic games, and after that tried 
to make himself tyrant of Athens, 
taking possession of the Acropolis during 
a festival. He and his followers were 
closely besieged, however, and finally 
fled to the altar of Athena for refuge. 
Megacles persuaded them to leave this 
altar, to which they are said to have 
attached themselves by a string. On 
doing so they were murdered by their 
enemies at the altar of Eumenides, 
according to tradition, on account of the 
breaking of the string. 
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Cyriibals (Lat. cymba, hollow vessel), 
pair of thin, round, metal plates, hollowed 
in the centre, with a leather strap attached 
by which to hold them. The sound is 
obtained not only by clashing them 


together but by nibbing their edges. It 
is very loud and harsh and indefinite In 
pitch. In orchestras they arc often used 
in connection with the boss drum. The 
original C. wore probably very different 
in tone, with more of a bell-liko sound. 
Their use is very anct. ; they were known 
among the Egyptians, ami were used by 
the Gks. In the worship of Oybele. 

Cymbeline, king of anct. Britain, who 
appears in Shakospeare’s plav of the same 
name, in which play he is the father of 
Imogen. Cunobelinus, wlio lived during 
the first century a.p., seems to have been 
the original of C. The former is mentioned 
in HolinBhcd’s Chronicles , and coins 
bearing his name are still in existence. 

Cyme, botanical name given to an 
intlorescence In which each branch is 
stopped in its growth after producing a 
single flower, when it is forced to form 
lateral branches, which are themselves 
stopped after forming one flower. 

Cymry, see under Celts. 

Cynsegirus, brother of the poet /Eschy- 
Ius, distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Marathon (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, when the Persians were 
endeavouring to escape by sea, C. seized 
one of their ships to keep it back, but fell 
with his right hand cut off. 

Cynanchum, genus or the order Ascle- 
piadaoene. C. vincetorieum is a native 
of sandy places on the Continent, and was 
once celebrated as an antidote for poisons. 
C. monspeliacum , or Montpelier C., 
contains a juice which is a drastic cath- 
artic; C. Arqel is a native of Upper 
Egypt, and the whole plant acts os a 
powerful purgative ; C, ovalifoliun is found 
in Penang. 

Cynara, Mediterranean genus of com- 
posite plants, contains the two well- 
known plants, the artichoke and the 
cardoon. C. scolymus, the artichoke, has 
long been cultivated as a kitchen garden 
plant. C. cardunculus , the cardoon, is 
eaten like celery. 

CynaresB, one of the subdivisions of 
the order Composite;. Its type is the 
genus Cynara (q.v.), and the species are 
noted for the intensely bitter principle of 
their active projierties. Cardans nutans , 
the musk thistle, is the only species 
possessing much odour, and, like C. 
rrispus, it Is a true thistle; Carthamnus 
tinctoria, the safflower, aud Serratula 
tinctoria. the saw-wort, yield yellow 
colouring matters, while from the flowerH 
of C 'en fa urea cyan us, tho corn-flower, a 
blue pigment is obtained. Arctium 
Lappa, the burdock, has hooked involu- 
cral leaves, ami its tender sprouts are 
eaten like asparagus in N. Europe; 
Cnicus tuberosus , a thistle-like plant, has 
edible and starchy tubers, and its ally, 
Cnicus arvensis, the plume- thistle, contains 
much tannin. Onopordon acanlhium , the 
Scotch or cot ton -thistle, is used as an 
nstringent in medicine; Ec hinvps sphssro- 
cephalus has cathartic properties. Car- 
lin a vulyaris is the corlino thistle. 

Cynesii, or Cynetes, a people, according 
to Herodotus, dwelling in the extreme W. 
of Europe, beyond tho Celts, apparently 
in Spain. 



Cynewulf 

Cynewulf, A.-S. vernacular poet, of 
whom very little is known. He appears 
to have been a Northumbrian, but the 
point is not certain. Dietrich has 
identified him with O., bishop of Lindis- 
farne (737-80), though this supposition 
is opposed by Ten Brink. His works are 
attributed to the latter half of the eighth 
century. The only ones that can with 
certainty bo ascribed to him are Juliana, 
Crist , Elene, and a fragment of The Fates 
of the Apostles, in each of which ho has 
inscribed his own name in runes, lie 
also appeal's to have been the writer of 
at least part of the ltiddlcs, while the 
Phoenix is almost certainly his work. 
Guthtac, The Dream of the llood. The 
Descent into Hell, and Andreas are also 
attributed to him, but their authorship 
is doubtful. The poet belonged to the 
Guild of Wandering Gleemen, and 
appears to have led a very varied existence 
knowing both trouble and triumph. His 
works show great mastery of language 
and are rich in poetic fire and religious 
fervour. They deal with biblical and 
religious subjects. Sec C. W. Groin and 
R. P. W Hiker’s Rihliothek , which contains 
the poems mentioned, 1881-118; U. P. 
W hiker, Grundriss der Angelsdehsisrhen 
Lift era fur, 1883-85; Stopford Brooke, 
English Lilt, ui«re to the Norman Conquest. 
1 898, which contains trans. of tho Riddles ; 
F. Holthauson, Elene, 1905; K. Jansen. 
Die Cynewulf -Forschang von ihren 
Anfdngen bis zur Gcgenwart (Bonner 
Boitrftgo zur Anglistik), 1908; C. \V. 
Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf: Trans- 
lated into English Prose , 1910 (with 

bibliography); and K. Sisam, Cynewulf 
and. his Poetry (Brit. Academy Lecture), 
1933. 

Cynics, The. sect, of Gk. philosophers, 
founded by Antisthenos, the disciple or 
Socrates, about 400 n.c. Their name is 
derived either from the place where they 
usually taught, the Cynosargcs. or from 
the word Kvtor, ‘a dog,* iu derision of their 
morose, snarling principles, and intense 
scorn for all the conventions and oven 
humanity at largo, for the early Cynic 
virtue nlono was tho summum bonum, 
and therefore both learning and pleasure 
were things contemptible, and this doc- 
trine led the decadent followers of Antis- 
thenos, forgetful of the saving grace of 
self-control, to degrade human life to a 
mere brutish level. Diogenes of Sinope, 
Orates, and Zeno ore representatives of 
tho earlier Demetrius and Dcmonax of 
tho later school. 

Cynooephalus, sec Bahoon. 

Cynodon, a small genus of Graminem, is 
found In Australia. C. daclylon, the dog’s 
tooth, or Bermuda grass, is, however, 
world-wide in distribution, and iu England 
grows on the shores of Devon and Corn- 
wall. C. linearis is tho durvagrass of 
the E. 

Cynoglossum, genus of tropical and 
sub -tropical plants belonging to the 
Boraginaeere. All the species are coarse 
plants with small flowers unworthy of 
cultivation. C. montanum , a Brit, species, 
grows in shady situations, by roadsides, 
and in hedges; C. officinale, the common 


Cyperaceae 

hound's tongue, is a native of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and N. America. The whole 
plant has a disagreeable smell, resembling 
that from mice, and was formerly used 
medicinally as a remedy in scrofula. 

Cynoidea, one of tho sections of the 
Carnivora (Q.v.), and consists of dog-like 
annuals. There is a single family, the 
Canid re, and the species are distributed 
over the whole world, with the exception 
of New Zealand, and many of their fossil 
remains have been found. The fox, wolf, 
dingo, prairie wolf, and all varieties of 
dogs, wild or domesticated, belong to this 
group. 

Cynomorium Coccineum, the single 
species of its genus in the order Balano- 
phoracene, is a Mediterranean plant. By 
old herbalists it was called Fungusmelx- 
tensis, and was valued for its astringent 
properties, but it is now a rarity and an 
object of curiosity t-o botanists. The 
discovery of the medicinal properties of 
j this parasitic plant dates from remote 
times, and in 1740 tho knights of Malta 
set so high a value on it that they guarded 
the passage to the spot where it grew with 
the strictest jealousy. 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, sacred to 
Hercules, outside Athens, for tho use of 
those who were not of pure Athenian 
blood; here taught Antisthenes, the 
founder of the Cynic school. See — . 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens. 

Cynoscephalre (dogs’ heads), two hills 
of Thessaly iu Greece, near Larissa. 
Here in 197 n.c. the Rom. consul, 
Flomlnlnus, defeated Philip of Macedon. 

Cynossema, ‘Dog’s Tomb,* promontory 
in the Thracian Cliersonesus, so called 
because it v as supposed to be tho tomb of 
Hecuba (g.r.), who had been previously 
changed into a dog. 

Cynosure (Gk. Kvi-6'rovpa, a dog’s tall), 
Gk. name for the constellation of the 
Little Bear, which contains the Pole 
Star. Tho Phoenician mariners steered 
their course by this constellation, while 
the Gks. steered by tho Great Bear. The 
name lias been transferred to anything 
attentively observed. 

Cynosurus Cristatus, the crested dog’s- 
tail grass, or gold -seed, is a well-known 
pa stare -grass of the old world, and 
flourishes in Britain. The roots penetrate 
a great way underground and tho plant 
thus icniams green in dry weather when 
other grasses are burnt. 

Cynthia (Gk. kvrflia), one of the many 
names nf the Gk. goddess Artemis, ana 
obtained from Mt. Cynthus. Identified 
by the Roms, ns Diana. 

"Cynthus, mt. of Delos, celebrated as the 
bp. of Apollo and Artemis, who were 
heuce called Oynthius and Cynthia respec- 
tively. 

Cyparissus, son of Telephus {q.v.), who 
having inadvertently killed his favourite 
stag, was seized with Immoderate grief, 
and metamorphosed into a cypress. 

Cyperacese, extensive natural order of 
glumaceous monoootyledons, having much 
tho appearance of grasses. In Kugl&nd a 
largo number of the speeles are called 
sedges, and are employed in the manuf. 
of i rush ’ mats and bottoms for chairs. 
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Although allied to tho grasses, they have • colour. C. funebris is a native of China 


scarcely any nutritious qualities, and are 
almost valueless as herbage. Heir pus 
lacustris , the bulrush, and Cyperus 
papyrus, the paper -reed, are common 
species. 

Cyperus, genus of tho order Cyperncere, 
which contains about 700 species of rnsh- 
like plants. They flourish in damp 
climates, need a great deal of water, 
and form a large proportion of the flora 
of cold regions. In tho S. states tho 
tubers or rhizomes arc used as fond for 
swine. C. papyrus, the paper-reed, 
furnished tho writing-paper of anct. times 
known as papyrus. 

Cyphergat, mining vil. of Cape Prov., 
H. Alriea. It is situated H. of Moltono, 
and is principally engaged in coal-mining. 

Cy presided, family of gastropod molluscs 
which contains the cowry ( q.v .). Tho 
species are often large and beautiful, and 
most of them dwell in warm seas. 
Besides the existing species, of which there 
are two or three hundred, fossil remains 
have been discovered from the Upper 
Jura. 

Cy-prds, term used in connection with 
charitable trusts or uses (q.v.). Where an 
Instrument creating a trust discloses an 
Intention to benefit charitable purposes 
generally, or, as it is called, a ‘general 
Intention of charity,’ without mentioning 
any particular charity or charitable 
purpose; or specifies a particular charit- 
able purpose which either cannot be 
carried out. as for example, where an 
Institution intended to be benefited has 
ceased to exist, or which does not exhaust 
tho whole of the trust fund, the chancery 
div. will itself declare tho charitable 
purpose to which the trust fund or surplus 
(as the cose may be) Is to be dovoted; and 
in so doing It will effectuate tho settlor’s 
intentions as nearly (oy-pr&s) as possible. 
Where it is impossible to carry out any 
charitable purpose approximating to that 
!n tho mind of the settlor, the court may 
construe the settlor’s intention by the 
light of other charitable trusts (if any) 
in the same settlement. See Stratum, 
On Equity; and Snell, On Equity. 

Cypress, or Cupressus, genus of coni- 
ferous plants, of which all tho twelve 
species are evergreen shrubs or trees, and 
are natives of N. America, the Medi- 
terranean, and Asia. C. semperrirens , 
the common or upright C., Is a plant of 
gloomy aspect but fragrant smell; it Is 
sometimes cultivated in Britain, but the 
climate is too damp and cold for it to 
flourish. It haa been identified as the C. 
of the Scriptures, and tho cross of Christ 
Is believed by some to have been made 
from this tree; but, on the other hand, 
the Heb. word for tho C. of Scripture, 
tirzah , is derived from taraz connoting 
'strength/ so that there is means of 
Identifying it, and indeed tho Heb. word 
for C. is btrosh , often trails, cedar or fir. 
The variety C. horizonlalis, tho spreading 
C., Is a more hardy plant than tho common 
C., but its graceful spreading branches 
make it a beautiful object. C. lusUanica, 
the cedar of Goa, Is a drooping species, and 
Its leaves -have a singularly glaucous 


and bears weeping branches; C. Lawson- 
iana grows in Upper California and yields 
good timber; C. fragrans is often culti- 
vated, but occurs wild In N. America, 
C. macrocarjm , tho Montoroy C., is a hardy 
spec ies found in California; C. nootkatensu* 
(from Nootko Sound) grows in N. America, 
uttainlng a height of over 100 ft. 

Cyprian (Cyprianus) Thascius Crecilius (c. 
a. u. 200-58), an illustrious father of the 
Church, was b. of heathen parentage, but 
in 245 was baptised as a Christian. Like 
St. Francis, overcomo by his passionate 
altruism, lie freely gave aJl Ids wealth to 
the poor, so that the ‘acclamation’ and 
‘friendly violence* of tho whole city 
obliged him in 248 to accept the important 
bishoprio of Carthage, yet when the 
Emperor Dccius began his ruthless perse- 
cutions in 250 C. was greeted everywhere 
with pagan cries of ‘Cyprianum ad leonem,’ 
so that he sought safety in flight. On 
Gall ns’s accession he returned to Carthage 
in 251, and was soon engulfed In grave 
theological discussions, such as the 
question of tho re-baptism of heretics 
and the read mission into the Church of 
the lapsi, those who had fallen aw'tty 
during the recent persecutions. C. was 
inclined to view their lack of faith with 
lenience, whilst Novatian wished nothing 
less than their entire exclusion. From 
C.’s letters tho render obtains a lively 
picture of the struggle of the Christian 
Church in its infancy, and the bitter 
animosities aroused by questions of 
ecoles. doctrine and discipline, but also 
— what is surely of equal interests— an 
insight into the pootio feeling and tender- 
ness of tho writer, whose character has 
been so often misjudged. ‘The pleasant 
aspect of the garden/ says C. on one 
occasion, ‘harmonises with the gentle 
breezes bf a mild autumn in soothing 
and cheering tho senses; the neighbour- 
ing thickets insure us solitude; and the 
vagrant t railings of the vine branches, 
creeping in pendant mazes among the 
reeds supporting them, have made for us 
a leafy shelter. 'Tin with delight that 
here we clothe our thoughts with words/ 
It is clear that in C.’s day there was no 
recognised supremacy for the bishop of 
Home, for he does not hesitate to dispute 
with his ‘brother’ Stephanus, and in 256. 
at a synod in Carthage, he openly declared 
that ho recognised no judicial authority 
of the Horn, over tho other Christian 
bishops, who were substantially his equals. 
On tho proclamation of Valerian as em- 
peror in 258, C. was obliged once more to 
desert his flock. In the same year he 
bravely and gladly suffered martyrdom, 
‘(rod be thanked!* he cried on hearing 
his sentence. Thus bo was faithful to 
his fine principle that ‘a priest of God 
. . . may bo put to death but cannot 
be overcome/ for ho proudly refused to 
sacrifice at tho emperor’s bidding. His 
whole life was sanctified by the ardour 
of his faith and the nobility of his self- 
denial, whilst his death for Christianity 
effectually atoned for any earlier taint of 
cowardice. His IJe Catholicm EcclesUx 
Unitate is of peculiar Interest., ns heroin 
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Is first enunciated that the Christian 
Church Is an hierarchy whoso unity rests 
not on the episoopato of Homo but on that 
of the universal Church. 

Cyprinidae, a very large and much sub- 
divided family of fishes of the group 
Qstariophysi, is typified by the carp. 
The spocies are bony fishes with scaly 
bodies, naked heads, and no teeth. They 
are to be found in fresh water of the old 
world and N. America, and about 1300 
have been classified. Their diet is chiefly 
vegetarian, but a few are animal -feeders. 
The carp, goldfish, minnow, dace, loach, 
ohub, roach, touch, and fresh-water bream 
are ft few well-known representatives of 
the family. 

Cyprinodontidse, a family of pike-like 
fishes in the sub-order Haplomi, some- 
what resemble carps, but have teeth in 
both jaws, no barbels, and the head and 
body are covered with scales. The most 
curious genus Is Anableps, in which the 
Iris of the eyes has two pupils; the fishes 
swim with the head half out of the water, 
and the lower pupil Is adapted for sight 
in water, the upper for aerial vision. 

Cypripedlum, a genus of the Orchi- 
daceoe, contains over fifty species of 
graceful and beautiful plants, mostly 
inhab. of N. America and N. India. 
They induce in a curious method of 
polllnailon, Ahich is effected usually 
by bees. C, Calceolus , the lady's-slipper 
orchid, is found rarely in woods of N. 
England.*' It has a creeping rhizome, 
broad ovate leaves, and the perianth is 
reddish-brown in colour. The labellum, 
however, is yellow and slipper-like, the 
edges being turned inwards. 

Cyprus, third largest is. of the Levant 
in the Mediterranean, 60 m. W. of 
Latakhia. in Syria, and 46 m. S. of Cape 
Anamur in Asia Minor. Lies between N. 
lat. 34° 33' and 35° 41', and E. long. 
32° 20' and 34° 35'. With a length of 
some 145 m. and an average width of 
45 in., its total area is about 3572 sq. in. 
It is an attractive country of plain and 
int. surrounded by blue seas and wide 
skies. The headland on tbo N.E., Cape 
St. Andreas, forms the extremity of a 
long and narrow peninsula. The ex- 
tremely fertile plain of the Mesaoria 
stretches across the centre of the is. 
Once sheltered by dense forests, its 
surface presents to-day a bare and treeless 
appearance, broken hero and there with 
curious rock tablelands from 100 to 200 ft. 
high. Of the S. and N. littoral ranges, 
the former, known as tbo Olympics, 
contains the higher summits. Thus 
Tro6dos attains an elevation of 6406 ft., 
the greatest in C. The N. system is 
divided into two ohains, tho W. and loftier, 
known as the Kyrenia Range, the highest 

8 oak of whioh is Buffavento (3140 ft.) and 
tie E. or Karpas Range, which rarely 
reaches an altitude above 2000 ft. Mt. 
Adelphi (5305 ft.), Papoutsa (5124 ft.), 
aud Chionia or Maohaira (4674 ft.) are 
the other ohlef mts. of the S. chain, 
whose numerous spurs extend over a 
third of the Is, in the S.W. There are 
modern summer resorts at an elevation 
of 6000 ft. as high as the Engadine in 


Switzerland which arc being developed 
os holiday centres for tourists and 
European officials in the Near E. The 
Pedia, which falls into the sea at Fama- 
gusta and waters the valley of Nicosia, 
and the Idalla both flow N. and then E. 
th rough the central plateau. In tho N. W. 
the chief stream is tho f^ar&kbis. But 
unfortunately these and the other water- 
ways of O. are little more than mt. tor- 
rents, whoso bods dry up in the summer- 
time. Even tho Pedia fails at times to 
reach tho ocean, and tho marshes formed 
from its stagnant waters give rise to 
malaria. Ipdeed fevers are prevalent 
among the natives in the low-lying 
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quarters. But on the wholo the climate 
of C., which is naturally Mediterranean In 
character, is fairly healthy. The winter, 
whioh extends from Oou to March, is also 
the wet season, the mean ann. precipi- 
tation being 19 in. Whilst tho mean 
maximum temp, for a year is 78* and the 
mean minimum 57", the average ann. 
temp, is about 69° F. The is. is subject 
to earthquakes and to the devastations 
of locusts, for the increase in whioh the 
excessive deforestation is largely respons- 
ible. Forests still cover 400 sq. m., but 
in anct. times they were one of the ohlef 
glories of C., clothing every mt. ridge and 
all the plains with dense masses. The 
Gks. found the Aleppo pine, which, with 
other conifers, largely predominates, 
excellent for shipbuilding. In the N. 
Eoceno formations are prevalent, whilst 
in tho plain of Mesaoria are many cal- 
careous rocks alternating with Pliocene 
deposits. Archcean rooks form the mac 
of th<* Olympics, which yield gypsum, 
red jasper, a little silver and gold, as- 
bestos and copper. Once O., whioh 
gives the modern name to the metal, was 
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famous for Its copper mines, but it is not seaports all having open roadsteads, 
found worth while to work them now. militates against trade, but a good 
The chief metals obtained for commerce harbour was constructed at Famagusta at 
are 4 terra umbra,’ gypsum, and salt, which the same time that a railway was built to 
is worked in the Llmaaol aud Larnaca connect that tn. with Nicosia, and plans 
dists., where there aro great salt lakes, have been made to extend ami modernise 
But statuary marble is quarried on the harbour to serve as a naval bape. 
Buffavento. and a good building stone Lamaca Bay is also under consideration 
is quite widely distributed. Unforlun- for a base for the Mediterranean tleet, the 
atoly agriculture is still backward, estimated cost being £8,000,000. The 
Ignorance and prejudice prevent the ma,in roads between the various cities are 
cultivators systematically adopting such good. Cable lines connect Larnaca with 
improvements as rotation of crops, Alexandria in Egypt, and also with 
modern implements and machinery, etc., Latakhia in Syria. Turkish weights and 
but great efforts have already been made measures aro current. Coinage is pounds, 
to induco the peasants to adopt more shillings, and C. piastres (180 O. piastres 
modern methods. The difficulties are, equal 20s. or £1 sterling), 
however, aggravated by the fact that the A short r£sum6 of the hist, of C. will 
majority of tho cultivators are heavily serve to indicate the many vicissitudes 
indebted and usually in arrears with their through which the is. has passed. The 
paymeuts. The Brit, administration is Phoenicians' colonised it about 2000 u.e. 
pursuing a policy directed to the con- and much later tho Gks. sent settlers to C 
solidation and lightening of land mort- (but did not occupy it), and instituted 
gages — apart altogether from the help the worship of the Paphiati Venus in place 
given to agriculture by improvod irri- of that of the Phmnicinn Astnrte. Fora 
gation. A good deal of the necessary short time the is. passed into the hands of 
irrigation is carried out by wells, but in A masis of Egypt, and in tho same century . 
1899 and 1901 respectively two schemes in 525 n.e., Oambyses of Persia annexed 
for irrigating by means of reservoirs were it to his empire. Alexander, after bis 
carried out, the larger enabling the Hood victory of Issus, affiliated the is. to his 
waters of the Pedia and Idalia to be Macedonian kingdom, but. on his death it 
temporarily held up. Cotton, carobs, was transferred to Ptolemy of Egypt, 
wheat, barley, oats, vetches, cumin, C. became a Rom. prov. in 58 n.u., und 
pulse, liusecd, wool, silk, tobacco, flax, among its governors counted Cicero and 
madder, the poppy, olives, and tho Cato the younger. Puul, Barnabas, and 
vine are grown, besides figs, orangey Mark all visited the is., the Cypriots 
citrons, and dates. The native wines being one of tho first Gentile peoples to 
are pure and strong, though not always adopt Christianity. Under the li. or 
agreeable to the taste. The practice of Byzantine emperors C. became the seat 
keeping the wines in tarred Hkius — a of an archbishopric. From 844, tho year 
practice very Injurious to their flavour — is of Othman's conquest, until 975, the is. 
now practically non-existent. The silk was devastated by repeated Arab in* 
Industry flourishes in the Paphos dlst., vasions, that of llnroun el Rnschid, for 
and the sponge fisheries are profitable, a time successful, occurring in 802. From 
Tho Cyprian breed of mules is famous 1195 tb 1487, the year when it entered 
in the E., and there is an indigenous wild the dominion of the Venetian republic, it 
sheep known as the moufflon. was ruled by tho family of Guy do 

Chief exports are animals, carobs, wheat, Lusignau, who received the is. from 
raisins, oranges, almonds, cheese, wino Richard I., who conquered it on his 
(1,600,000 gallons in 1937; 988,700 in way to tho third crusade and ruled it for 
1946), spirits, potatoes, hides and skins, seven years. Prom 1570 to 1878 C, was 
leaf tobacco, pine bark, cumin seed, subject to Turkish rule, terrible mossucres 
artificial teeth, wool, and buttons. Min- and wearisome sieges marking tho curly 
eral exports include asbestos, cupreous days of subjugation. A convention was 
concentrates, pyrites, chromium ore, entered Into with Turkov on dune 4, 1878, 
terra umbra, and gold ore. The chief w hereby tho is. was to be administered by 
imports are beans and peas, cereals, Brit. rule. This held good until tho 
oils and fate, sugar, rice, petroleum, outbreak of war with Turkey, whon on 
cotton yarns and piece goods, artificial Nov. 5, 1914, Britain completely annexed 
silk goods, woollen piece goods, chemicals, C. On May 1, 1925, C. was given the 
medicines, lubricants, kerosene, chemical status of a colony. From 1925 until 1931 
manure, leather, tyres, and cement. Tho the gov. was administered by a governor, 
agric. and other resources of the is. are aided by an oxecutive ami a legislative 
capable of considerable expansion, council, but after tho disturbances which 
Mining products exported include pyrites, occurrod in the is. during 1931, tho 
copper ore, asbestos, yeliow ore, and clauses in the letters patent of 1925 
gypsum. The chief tns. are Nicosia (pop. dealing with tho constitution of the 
34,400), the cap.. In the interior, and the legislative council were revoked, power 
two ports, Limassol (22,700) and Larnaca to legislate being vested in the governor. 
(14,700), both on the S. coast. Other tns. Tho disturbances abovo mentioned wero 
on the coast aro Kyrenia (2900), Paphos the culminating events of prolonged 
(5800), and Famagusta (16,100) on the K. agitation which began to grow serious in 
coast near which is the anct. Salamis. The 1929. In that year the Gks. on the 
six administrative dlsts. are Famagusta, legislative council instituted an agitation 
Kyrenia, Larnaca. Limassol, Nicosia, and against Brit, rule, suggesting that the 
Paphos. Lack of natural harbours, the only remedy for their ilia would be enosis, 
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the union of C. one© more to Greece, the Brit. Commonwealth is accopted and 
‘their mother country.' They presented assured, self-governing institutions could 
a memorial to this effect to Lord Passfleld, he speedily re-estab. Then, under the 
secretary of state for the colonies, who direction of her own citizens, the material 


vetoed emphatically their return to Gk. 
rule, Stating that the affairs of the is. 
so governed already were not efficiently 
enough administered for confidence to 
be reposed in them; he showed that for 
fifty years of Brit, rule there had been no 
internal upheavals and no external 
attacks; law and order had prevailed, 
strict and impartial justice had been 
administered. While the Gk. members 
professed that they voiced the opinion 
of five-sixths of the pop., there is little 
doubt that their agitation was organised 
and financed chiefly by the Church. 
Tho agrio. pop. did not desire the union 
and the townspeople felt only a tepid 
enthusiasm for this movement. 

Jn Oct. 1931 a serious revolt broke 
out. Rioting began in Nicosia with tho 
destruction by the mob of Gov. House, 
when the governor, Sir Ronald Storrs, lost 
a number of valuable paintings. The 
revolt, however, was soon quelled with 
the arrival of troops from Malta and 
Egypt. Tho leaders, including the bishops 
of Kitium and Kyrenia, were deported. 
In 1933 an advisory council, on an 
informal basis, was cstab. to act as a 
channel of oo.amimieation between the 
gov. and the people. Tlio people of C. 
are. however, essentially loyal to tho 
Brit, connection, as was shown in the 
Second World War, for not only was a 
corps of Cypriot mulctcors actually the 
first colonial unit to reach the W. front 
in France, but soon afterwards a combat- 
ant corps was raised in the is. The 
Cypriots realised that they were in a 
rogiou which at any moment might be 
made by an aggressive totalitarian state 
an arena for its territorial ambitions. 
They saw close at hand the fate of 
Rhodes, and the other is. of the Dodecan- 
ese, with a pop. like themselves, and 
they did not doubt that their own safety 
depended on the protection of the Brit. 
Navy ready and able to meet all adver- 
saries. After the war the e nos is move- 
ment was slightly compromised by the 
emergence of a new extreme left wing, 
or Communist party, demanding afto- 
kivernisis, or self-gov. without any 
attachment to Greece or Britain. An 
attempt was mad© in 1940 and 1947, by 
means of a consultative assembly, to 
draft proposals for a local self-governing 
constitution, but owing to quarrelling 
between right- and left- it had to be 
dissolved, the governor declaring that no 
change in tho is.’s sovereignty was 
Intended. The post-war reconstruction 
polioy of the gov. embraces the develop- 
ment of the natural resources, co-operative 
credit and ngrlc. marketing, the improve- 
ment of living conditions, and encourage- 
ment of exports. A fi\e-yoar plan of 
development was initiated in 1945, 
including a water supplv for all the vils,. 
Irrigation, and anti-malaria, nud other 
health schemes, C. needs only external 
eace and internal tranquillity. When 
he political future of C. as a member of 


prosperity that C. enjoyed for a space 
many centuries ago might be restored 
and exceeded, accompanied, it may be 
hoped, by a higher standard of social 
well-being and culture than has ever been 
known in all its varied hist. Pop. 450,100 
(of whom 18 per cent are Muslims, and the 
remainder mostly members of the Auto- 
cephalous Church of C., which Is a branch 
of the Orthodox E. Church). 

Bibliography. — W. H. Engel, Kypros , 
1841 ; H. R. Haggard. Winter Pilgrimage, 
1901 ; C. W. J. Orr, Cyprus under British 
Rule , 1918; II. C. Luke, Cyprus under 
the Turks, 157 1-1578, 1921; W. H. Flinn, 
Cyprus : a Brief Surrey of the History and 
Development, 1924; Gladys E. Peto, Malta 
and Cyprus, 1927; C. D. Cobham, An 
Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus, 1929; 
Sir R. Storrs and C. J. O’Brien, Handbook 
of Cyprus, 1930; R. Gunnls, Historic 
Cyprus, 1936; Olive M. Chapman, Across 
Cyprus, 1937 ; Sir G. F. Hill, A History of 
Cyprus, 2 vols., 1940-48; and L. and H. 
Mangoian, The Island of Cyprus , 1947. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, Savinien, see 
Bergerac. 

Cypselus (655-625 B.o.), tyrant of 

Corinth, was, on his mother’s side, 
connected with the family of Bacchiadte, 
who, having learnt from the oracle that 
this child was to briug about their 
downfall, sent messengers to murder him. 
They were unsuccessful, however, and 
he eventually succeeded in overcoming 
them and in making himself tyrant, 
ruling at Corinth for thirty years. 

Cyrenaica, one of the two ters., Tripoli- 
tanla being the other, of which Libya- is 
formed, with an area of about 75,000 sq. 
m. (excluding the Cupra hinterland zone) 
and a habitable area of some 14,000 sq. in. 
Though it has no precise natural boun- 
daries, the, ter. which tho Its. named C. 
is a natural unit. Its core is a limestone 
plateau welded on the S. to the Libyan 
desert and projecting in a wide aro into 
the Mediterranean. This core is the 
Jebel Akhdar, and constitutes the 
essential C. To the S., E., and tho W. are 
transitional regions which, as they 
decline down to tho level of the desert, 
gradually take on its oharacter. Though 
the country is mostly desert. It is generally 
arable near the coast. Tho native inhab. 
aro almost all Arabs and Berbers and the 
total pop. in 1939 was about 150,000. 
The inland natives, mostly pastoral tats, 
are distinguished by their general 
adherence to the Sennsiya order of 
Islam, an order not peculiar to them, 
though they form by far the most 
numerous and most compact Senussl 
group. Befono the Second World War 
there were also spt. thousand Negroes, 
some 4000 Jews, and 12,000 Europeans, 
nearly all Tts. Reached from across the 
stony waste of Mammrioa to the K., or 
the eahd dunes and salt marshes of 
Sirtfoa to the W., the woodlands and 
gorges with perennial streams, orchards 
and flowers give the Jebel Akhdar a 
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roman tie aspect. The Its. themselves 
were greatly attracted to It; for after a 
provisional administration which lasted 
from their annexation of Libya in 1912 
until 1923, they embarked on a policy of 
colonisation which proved so costly that 
its eventual success might be doubted, 
oven if circumstances had allowed the 
experiment to succeed. Olives are culti- 
vated in places, and there are date-palm 
oases. Great numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and camels arc or wero reared, and 
barley was grown and exported to Eng. 
maltsters. There are plenty of jackals, 
and foxes, porcupines, moles, and mice. 
C. flourished in antiquity owing to the 
trade with Central Africa, but that in 
modern times has been diverted through 
other channels. In 1930 80,000 Arabs 
with 600,000 herd of cattle were forcibly 
transferred from the inland dists. where 
they had tried to retain their independence 
to a stretch of ter. on tho coast where they 
could be controlled by their It. masters. 
In 1931 the It. campaign against Bcuussi 
Muslims was successfully concluded with 
the capture of Cupra, the rebel leader, 
Omar el Muklitar, being executed. The 
It. colonisation scheme involved the 
forcible displacement of tho Beduin by 
Gen. Graziani, achieved after ruthless 
fighting in about 1934, by which time the 
uative pop. bad fallen from 400,000 to 

200.000. The herds suffered even worse, 
the number of sheep being reduoed 
between 1926 and 1933 from 800,000 to 

98.000, camels from 75,000 to 2600, goats 

from 70,000 to 25,000. Not only did the 
Its. take ovor the most fertile land of the 
Jebel Akhdar and coastal plains, but they 
closed many of the traditional grazing 
grounds of the Arabs. Scattered over the 
Jebel and the W. littoral, there sprang up 
thousands of It. farms, ranging from small 
white houses, with a few ao. of land, to 
estates of as much as 30,000 ac. C. has 
an erratic rainfall of 12 in. to 16 in., with 
a drought every seven years. There is 
some well water and oatchments were 
constructed. The Its. partly completed 
an ambitious pipe-line to carry water 
throughout the Jebel from Ain Marra, a 
spring, to the W. of Derna. In the 
Second World War C. became a battlo- 
ground, first between the It. and Brit, 
forces and later between combined 
Italo-Ger. forces and the Brit. (For full 
details and description of the battles in 
Libya see Africa, North, Second World 
War, Campaigns in.) When C. thus 
became a theatre of military operations, 
the It. pop. in tn. and country either fled 
or were removed to Tripolitania, from fear 
of Senussi vengeance, especially as, on 
Jan. 8, 1942. when replying to a question, 
Mr. Eden, then foreign secretary, said in 
•the Commons that ‘His Majesty's Gov. 
are determined that at the end of the war 
the Senussis in Cyrenaica will in no 
circumstances fall under Italian domina- 
tion.' When the Brit, military adminis- 
tration was set up in 1943, after the famous 
Eighth Army had finally expelled 

the Axis forces, normal life had ceased in 
the colonised areas. The port tns., 
'Tobruk, Derna, and Benghazi, which is 
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the cap. of C., were wrecked, and Cyrene, 
Barce, Jedabra, Apollonia, Bardia, and 
Gazala had also seen fighting. On the 
Jebel farms, catchments, and wells 
were damaged or destroyed, pumping 
machinery for the pipe-line and the 
formerly irrigated areas were once more 
tho sport of the elements. The Brit, 
military administration's first care was 
the welfare of the natives, and this in- 
volved removal of the d6bris of two and 
a half years’ battles. Millions of mines, 
shells, bombs, and cartridges wero de- 
stroyed or collected into prohibited areas. 
Supplies of tea and sugar had to be 
organised from abroad. The next task 
was to salvo as much as possible of the It. 
colonisation achievements; but it did not 
prove easy to induce the Beduin to follow 
a settled existence, though the attempt 
was most successful with Senussi exiles 
returning from Egypt, where they had 
Hhed their nomadic way of life. But in 
general the majority of the Cyrenaicans 
have neither the knowledge nor the in- 
clination to continue the work of the It. 
colonists. If C. Is not to revert to an 
exclusively pastoral country expert foreign 
aid must bo given and much foreign 
money spoilt on a long-term plan. Basi- 
cally, however, the national wealth of <J. 
will always be in its flocks and herds, 
where too foreign assistance is required. 
In time small national industries, such 
as oils and fats and leather manuf., 
could bo encouraged. See R. di Lauro, 
Tripolitania , 1932; K. Holmboe, Desert 
Encounter , 1936; and G. Casserly, Tripoli - 
tania, 1943. 

Cyrenaics, The, school of philosophers, 
so called because their founder, Aristippus, 
was a native of Cyrene, where also their 
peculiar tenets were developed. Their 
school lasted down to the beginning of the 
fourth century b.o. Their articles of 
belief were drawn up, as it were, by 
Aristippus the younger. They denied the 
excellence of virtue, and as they regarded 
knowledge as immediate sensation, con- 
sidered all logic and physical science waste 
of time. The O. were hedonists, after tho 
manner of the Cynics. It was their 
pessimism which deterred men from 
accepting their ideals. Theodoras of 
Athens, Hegeslas, who advocated suicide, 
and Arete, Aristippus’s wife, were ad- 
herents of this school. 

Cyrene, cap. of the anct. CyTenaloa, 
Africa, was situated near the modern vil. 
of Grenna, S.E. of Cape Ras, a few miles 
only from the Mediterranean. The anct. 
ter. of C., called also Cyrenaica, Included 
also tho Gk. cities of Barca, Teuchira, 
Hesperis, and Apollonia, the port of C. 
Under the Ptolemies Hesperis became 
Berenice, Teuchira was called ArsinoO, 
and Barca was entirely eclipsed by its 
port, whioh was raised into a city under 
the name of Ptcleinais. The country was 
at that time usually called Pentapolls, 
from the five cities of Cyrenaica — Oyrone, 
Apollonia, Ptolemals, Arslnod, and Bore* 
nioe. A colony of Lacedaemonians under 
Battus founded C. in 031 b.o., and ruled It 
for some two centuries, when it became a 
republic. In 96 B.o. Cyrenaioa, with the 
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rest of N. Africa, became a Rom. prov., 
and the miserable party struggles of the 
cap. were effectually quelled. In the 
days of its prosperity C. numbered over 
100,000 inhab., had a flourishing medical 
school, and was noted for Its Intellectual 
activities, and as the bp. of Callimachus, 
the poet, Carnoades and Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaios, Eratosthenes, 
and the elegant Christian writer, Synesius. 
C., ruins ot which remain to attest its 
former greatness, carried cflfc a large trade 
with Egypt, Greoce, and Carthage. 


whom he then accompanied to Moravia. 
The two invented the Slavonic alphabet, 
and are said to have been summoned to 
Rome for employing the Slavonic tongue 
In the ohurch services. After an under- 
standing had been arrived at with Pope 
Adrian II., C. remained at Rome, but M. 
returned to Moravia as archbishop of the 
church there. He appears to have be- 
come involved in quarrels with the Ger. 
clorgy, in consequence of which he was 
again summoned to Romo in 879 and 881. 
After the latter date nothing Is heard of 
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Cyrenius, form, obtained through the 
Gk., of Publius Sulpicius Quiriuua, who 
some time about the year a.d. 8 was made 
governor of Syria, and then took a cen- 
sus of the Jews. St. Luke’s statement, 
however, seems to imply that tills event 
happened earlier, and there have been 
sev. explanations offered to account for 
the difference between sacred and profane 
hist, on this poiut. 

* Cyresohata, or Cyropolis, city of Sog- 
diana, on the Jaxortes, the furthest of 
the colonies founded by Cyrus, and the 
extreme city of the Persian Empire; de- 
stroyed. after many revolts, by Alexander. 

Cyril (827-69) and Methodius (d. 885), 
two Christian apostles of Thcssalonloa. 
C. (Constantine CypharoH), surnamed the 
Philosopher, and the Apostle of the 
Slaves, was sent to preach to the Chazars, 
and later to the Bulgarians. He founded 
a school at Buda. While in Bulgaria ho 
was taken prisoner, hut was released about 
862 by the intervention of M., his brother, 

E.E. 4 


him, and, in fact, the wool© accounts of 
the lives of both C. and M. ore meagre 
and contradictory. 

Cyril, St. (915-86), was ordained 
bishop of Jerusalem In 351. It was the 
time of the Arian controversies, and as 
C. attempted to steer a middle course he 
was deposed in 358 by Ills metropolitan, 
Acacius. bishop of Cresarea, an action 
which was ratified two years later by the 
synod at Constantinople. But he was 
reinstated in his bishopric on the accession 
of Julian in 361. Expelled again by 
Valens in 367, he finally returned to 
Jerusalem in 378, and attended the 
second (ecumenical council at Constan- 
tinople and accepted the Nioene formula 
there promulgated. His Xar^»xrt? (In- 
structions to Catechumens) contains a 
series of discourses addressed to candi- 
dates for baptism and a few to the newly 
baptised. 

Cyril, St. (d. 444), of Alexandria, a 
father of the church, after some years in 
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the Nitrian desert, sucoeeded his unole, 
Theophtlns, as patriarch of Alexandria. 
Some measure of the reponsibility for the 
atrocious murder of Hypatia has been 
attributed to C. by historians, though not 
by contemporaries. Nestorius, who re- 
fused to acknowledge the Virgin Mary as 
the Mother of God, was the victim of C/s 
ceaseless persecutions. Anathematised in 
430, he was condemned in 431 at the 
oecumenical council of Ephesus. C. him- 
self was condemned by John of Antioch 
for his harsh treatment of Nestorius, both 
depositions, curiously enough, being 
ratified by the emperor, but C. was soon 
reinstated. A number of C/s homilies 
are extant, besides his defence of Chris- 
tianity (433). See E. Weigl, Die lleils - 
hhre dee CyriUvs, 1905, and H. du Manolr, 
Dooms et spirituality chez St. CyriUe , 1944. 

Cyrillu6 Luoaris (1572-1637), Gk. ecclesi- 
astic, was 6. in Crete. He was a student 
at Venice and Geneva, In the latter place 
adopting the tenets of Calvinism. He 
eventually became patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and to bring about the reform of 
the Gk. Church, kept up communications 
with the followers of Calvin in England 
and Holland. 

Cyrnus, Gk. name of the is. of Corsica, 
from which Is derived the adjective 
Cyrneus, used by the Lat. poets. 

Cyrus the Great ( d . 528 b.c.), founder of 
tho Persian Empire, was the son of Cam- 
byses I. and of Mandare, daughter of the 
Median king Astyages, and the grand- 
son of Cyrus I., and the fourth of a line 
of kings over Anzan or Elam. He thus 
belonged to a branch of the royal house 
of the Achtemcuides. His boyhood is 
shrouded in a mass of legend. A grand- 
son, os it seems, of Astyages, king of 
Media, C. in 549 b.O. captured Astyages 
and gained possession of his cap., the 
anct. Ecbatana. Three years later he 
was face to face with a great coalition of 
Egypt. Lydia, Babylon, and the little 
Gk. state, Sparta. But although the 
famous King Croesus of Lydia had fore- 
stalled him by invading Cappadocia, C. 
early inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Croesus, captured his cap., Sardis, made 
Lydia a prov. of his Persian Empire, and, 
according to Herodotus, was only pre- 
vented from burning the Lydian king 
alive by his admiration of his philosophy. 
C/s next step was the subjugation of 
the Carians, Lyeians, and Ionians of Asia 
Minor, who, nevertheless, offered a 
stubborn and gallant resistance. In 
538 B.c. the great Babylonian empire 
crumbled to pieces before the Persian con- 
queror. King Nabonldus of Babylon had 
been wont to pass year after year in idle- 
ness at his cap., whilst his son led tho 
army in Akkad (N. Babylonia). It was 
in Akkad alone that C. met any serious 
opposition, for Babylon, without striking 
one blow for freedom, helplessly opened 
its gates to let the victor in. Nabonidus 
d. almost immediately after this, and C., 
who Was a polytheist and Zoroastrian, 
proudly proclaimed himself a favourite 
of Marduk, the chief local god of Babel. 
With Babylon fell also the Babylonian 
prove, in Syria, so that the Jews were now 
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under C/s sway. In pursuance of his 
polioy of religious conciliation he allowed 
the latter to return to Palestine and to re- 
build their temple at Jerusalem, and for 
this genorous act of deliverance from 
captivity he is referred to in the O.T. as 
‘ the Shepherd and the Anointed of 
Jehovah/ It is also said that C. made 
successful military expeditions against the 
Baotrians and the Saore. There was thus 
considerable justification for his title, 
king of the world, for his mighty empire 
extended from the confines of Egypt to 
the banks of the Indus and Jaxartcs from 
tho Persian Gulf to the S. of the Caucasus 
and Caspian on tho N. C. was a splendid 
warrior and no mean statesman; in his 
humanity he far outstripped his con- 
temporaries, a for he never sacked a city, 
and spared" alike captive, kings, and 
people. The Gks. honoured his memory. 
Xenophon chose him as the hero of a 
treatise, and to tho Persians he was always 
the father of the people. His huge 
empire, which he had tried to organise 
under satraps, showed, however, no 
owors of cohesion the instant his 
ominating personality was removed. 
See L. Vivien do Saint Martin, Memoirs 
sur Vtclipse de ThaUs et sur Vtpoque rife la 
prise de Sardes par Cyprus, 1836, and P. 
Kieper, Die N euentdeekten Inschiften ilber 
Cyprus , 1882. 

Cyrus the Younger (424-401 B.O.), 

second son of Parysatis and Darius, king 
of Persia. At sixteen he became satrap 
of Asia Minor. In 404 he plotted against 
the life of his brother, Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, who had Just succeeded his father. 
II is plot was prematurely discovered, and 
C. was sentenced to death, but pardoned 
on his mother's intercession. Later he 
entered into on alliance with the Spartans, 
and it was largely through his help that 
Ly sander defeated the Athenians at 
CEgospotatti. But again he conspired 
against his brother, and marched from 
Sardis inland with a great army of 
100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 Gk. mer- 
cenaries. At Cunaxa he came in conflict 
with his brother’s army. Unfortunately 
C. was slain, otherwise the victory^would 
almost certainly have been his. Xeno- 
phon in his Anabasis speaks highly of C., 
both of his prudence, generalship, and 
liberality, as well as of his enthusiasm for 
Gk. philosophy. 

Cysoing, tn. 9 m. S.E. by E. of Lille, in 
the dept, of Nord, France. There are 
cotton and woollen manufactories and 
a brewery, but C. is famous for its build- 
ings of historic interest, including a ninth- 
century church, once the chapel of an 
Augustinian abbey, and the ruins of an 
anct. Merovingian castle. Pop. 3100. 

Cyst (Gk. Kvtrr it, bladder), term used 
in various ways fof bladdorlike formations. 
In zoology It is applied to the protective 
covering formed by lower animals at uuoh 
times as a period of drought or imme- 
diately before passing into the resting 
stage. The C., in which a young tape- 
worm usually becomes enveloped when in 
process of becoming a cystic or bladder- 
worm, is formed from the connective 
tissue of the animal in which it is residing. 
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Cystitis is the term used in medicine for 
inflammation of the bladder. A cysto- 
scope is an instrument which, when passed 
along the urethra into the bladder, per- 
mits an examination of the latter and its 
lining. 

Cystopteris, genus of Alpine and Arctic 
ferns in the family Polyp odiaceio. C. 
fragilis, the brittle or bladder fern, is 
common on rooks and walls in limestone 
diets, of Great Britain; C. montann is 
found on hills of Scotland. C. bulbifcra 
has buds on the petioles which break off 
and give rise to now plants. 

Cythera, anet. name of the is. of Cerigo 
(fl.v.). 

Cytinacese, a family of dicotyledonous 
plants, was cstab. by Be nth am and 
Hooker; it comprises the Bafliesiacote 
together with the Hydnoracea*. All the 
species are leafless parasites without 
chlorophyll, and the flowers are either 
solitary or borne in a small, compact 
inflorescence. Cytinus hypocistis is a 
parasite found growing on the roots of 
certain kinds of cisins in S. France, and in 
Fr. pharmacy the condensed juice of the 
fruit is used as a styptic. 

Cytisus, genus of hardy papilionaceous 
shrubs, natives almost exclusively of 
Europe and the temperate parts of Asia, 
bearing terete leaves and almost always 
yellow flower.*. tJ. purpureus is an ex- 
ception to the yellow-flowered species, 
and lias lilac -coloured flowers. C. (or 
Sarothamnus) scoparius is the broom-plant 
so well known and loved on our heaths for 
the brightness of its golden blossoms; the 
leaves of the plant are greatly reduced, 
and the fruit has an explosive mechanism. 
C. laJtmrmim (sometimes called Laburnum 
vulgare) is a small tree which is a common 
ornament of our gardens, and, like C. 
Alyrinus , its branches are laden in spring 
with hunches of pendant yellow flowers. 
They have a handsome, hard, olive-green 
wood, well adapted for the purposes of 
the turner. Both are natives of the Alps 
and are much alike, but C. Al pinna is the 
handsomer plant, and has broader and 
more shining leaves. The seeds of these 
species are dangerously poisonous, though 
most of the plants In this family are 
wholesome. The plant known as C. 
Adami is a curious example of a graft- 
hybrid, in which C. purpureus was grafted 
on to C. laburnum,, aud the upper part of 
the tree shows hybrid oha motors. The 
O. of Virgil was the Med kayo arborea of 
botanists. 

Cytology, branch of science that deals 
with the structure and behaviour of the 
minute cells that make up the bodies of 
all living organisms. The simplest organ- 
isms constat of one cell only and are said 
to be unicellular’, such are bacteria, 
amoobre, and numerous aquatic plants and 
animals. Higher organisms consist of 
numerous cells and are said to be multi - 
cellular . The structure of ft typical 
green plant cell Is roughly as follows: 
Bounding the cell is a wall of cellulose , a 
substance familiar to every one as the 
chief constituent of paper and cotton-wool. 
Lining this cell wall is a layer of proto - 
p lastn, a colloidal (sec Colloids) sub- 


stance and the actual seat of life. In the 
protoplasm are a number of bodies known 
as plftRtids, e.g. the chloroplasts containing 
the green colouring matter chlorophyll. 
The centre of the cell is frequently occu- 
pied by a watery liquid called the cell sap, 
and the space in which this liquid lies is a 
vacuole. Finally embedded in the general 
protoplasm or slung to it by protoplasmic 
threads is a body composed of denser 
protoplasm; this is the nucleus. Animal 
cells do not contain chloroplasts and do 
not as a rule produce cell walls, but, like 
plant cells, they all consist of (a) nucleus 
and (b) general protoplasm or cytoplasm. 
The cytoplasm contains granules known 
as mitochondria , while in animals small 
sections called golgi bodies also occur. 
Both mitochondria and golgi bodies play 
definite roles in cell div., but the detail's 
are too complex to be considered here; 
the golgi bodu-.s aie also thought to be 
concerned In the secretory activities of the 
cell. A more obvious and presumably 
more important part in cell div. is taken 
by the nucleus, which consists of a net- 
work of fine threads contained within a 
thin nuclear membrane. The nuclear 
material is readily stained by certain 
dyes, such as haeiiiatoxylin, a fortunate 
fact that enables its nature and behaviour 
to be more easily studied. When the cell 
is about to divide, certain changes take 
place in the nuclear material, which sorts 
itself out into Hhort thick pieces known as 
chromosomes, the number of which varies 
from organism to organism, but is always 
the same for the same organism except in 
tho germ cells which have only half the 
normal number. In this way the normal 
number is restored at fertilisation, egg and 
sperm each bringing half the total chromo- 
somes. The process of div. of tho nucleus 
is described as mitosis; it is roughly con- 
stant in its main stages throughout the 
animal and plant kingdom. When the 
chromosomes are ready, they each divide 
longitudinally into two, one half -passing 
towards one end of the cell and the other 
to the other end. Here the half -chromo- 
somes help to form tho two daughter 
nuclei, one at each of the opposite ends of 
the cell. After a thru div. of the cyto- 
plasm, that has been going on meanwhile, 
is also completed, and two cells %ro thus 
formed m place of the original one. The 
daughter cells in duo course grow to adult 
size. 

The careful div. of nuclear material 
And the constancy of the number of 
chromosomes indicate that the problem 
of the transmission of hereditary charac- 
ters must centre in the nucleus. Modern 
research has indeed shown that the 
chromosomes appear to be the primary 
agents in this transmission, and there is 
evidence that a chromosome contains a 
number of independent factors or gents 
each of which is responsible for the trans- 
mission of particular characters. The 
investigations of Mendel ( q.v .) aud other 
biologists have conclusively shown that 
some such mechanical or material agenoy 
must be concerned In hereditary trans- 
mission, and breeding experiments ex- 
tensively carried out by Morgan and others 
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have made considerable advanoes in our 
knowledge of the subject. The deter- 
mination of sex in many animals, including 
man, has been shown to be conditioned by 
the behaviour of a certain pair of chromo- 
somes, but it is probable that further 
factors are normally involved. In any 
case, the detailed study of the cell is one 
ot the most promising fields of present-day 
biological researoh, and tho behaviour of 
cells under the artificial conditions of the 
laboratory is^ likely to produce results of 
immense practical, as well as theoretical, 
importance. See the articles on Biology 
ana Cell. See also L. Doncaster, Cyto- 
logy, 1920; E. B. Wilson. The Cell in De- 
velopment and Heredity , 1925; C. D. Dar- 
lington, Recent Advances i n Cytoloi/y, 1932 ; 
1.. W. Sharp introduction to Cytology, 1934 ; 
and R. A. R. Gresson, Essentials of 
General Cytology , 1948. 

Cytorus or Cytorum, tn. on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, a commercial settlement 
of Sinope, stood upon tho mt. of the same 
name, celebrated for its box -trees. 

Cyzioenus, see Antioch us. 

Cyzicus, anct. name of a peninsula, 
about 9 m. in length, projecting out from 
the S. coast of the sea of Marmora, 70 m. 
S.W. of Constantinople. Once an is., it 
was famous in anct. times for the splendid 
city of C., described by Strabo, which 
was finally destroyed by the Arabs in 675. 
Originally C. was colonised from Miletus, 
in 756 b.c. As late as 1444 there were 
still standing thirty-one columns of the 
magnificent temple of Hadrian. The 
Turks call Its mts. (2500 ft.) Kapu- 
Dogh. Earthquakes again and again deva- 
stated C. 

Czar, title of tho emperor of Russia 
prior to the First World War, and of tho 
king of Bulgaria, derived from the Lat. 
Ceesar. Sec Tsar. 

Czarniecki, Stephen (1599-1665), Polish 
general. In 1654 Poland was invaded, 
and C. distinguished himself by strenu- 
ously defending Cracow, which he was 
compelled eventually to surrender to 
Gustavus Adolphus. He was victorious, 
however, in successive battles against the 
Russians and Swedes, notably at Kozien- 
ioe, and finally gaining a decisive victory 
at Polonka, 1660. He was rewarded for 
these services, being placed in a position 
of high honour by the king, but d. vory 
shortly afterwards while on a campaigu 
against Russia. C. is sometimes known 
as tho Polish du Guesclin. 

Czartoryski, Adam Georg, Prince (1770- 
1861), Polish revolutionary leader, b. at 
Warsaw; spent part of his boyhood in 
England and studied at the univ. of 
Edinburgh. In 1793 he returned to 
Poland and enlisted uuder Kosciusko. 
After the failure of this leader, C. was sent 
to Russia as a hostage, where he gained 
the favour of the Grand Duke Alexander 
and the Emperor Paul, who mado him 
ambas. to Sardinia. In 1801, on the 
accession of Alexander, he became assis- 
tant to the minister of foreign affairs, and 
m this capacity in 1805 subscribed the 
treaty with Great Britain. He was 
curator of the univ. of Vilna for some time, 
and used alPbis powers to foster Polish 


national feeling, resigning whon some of 
tho students were transported to Siberia 
for sedition. In 1830, at tho outbreak of 
tho revolution, he joined tho Poles and 
devoted all his energies to tho cause. He 
was appointed president of tho provisional 
gov., and as suoh summoned to the Diet 
which met in Deo. 1830. In Jan. 1831 
tho Diet, having declared the Polish 
throne vacant, mado C. head of tho 
national gov. He gave liberally, both of 
his money and personal services, and after 
tho defeats of Aug., served as a common 
soldier. He was excluded from the 
amnesty which was proclaimed on the 
Russian victory, and escaped to Paris, 
where ho still remained a centre of Polish 
national life. 

Czaslau, see Caslau. 

Czechoslovakia, central European re- 
public, formerly part of the dual monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary, but whoso inde- 
pendence was proclaimed in Nov. 1918. 
The frontiers of (J., which border on 
Austria, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania, wero fixed in 1919 by the treaty 
of St. Germain and tho two treaties of 
Versailles. The constituent ters. of C. 
are Bohemia, Moravia, and part of Silesia, 
formerly under Austrian rule, and 
Slovakia. Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, for- 
merly under Hungarian rule, was trans- 
ferred to Russia by a treaty of July 29, 
1945 (see below under History and also 
Ruthenia). 

Area and PojrmUUion (1947). — Bohemia. 
20,101 sq. m.; 5,626,600. Moravia and 
Silesia, 10,351 sq. m.; 3,135.700. Slo- 
vakia, 18,902 sq. m.; 3,402,300. Total 
area 49,355 sq. m.; total pop. 12,164,600 
(8,200,000 Czechs; 2,900,000 Slovaks; 

400.000 (lers. ; 400,000 Hungarians; 

20.000 Jews; 700,000 Poles). The pop. 
of tho chief tns. is as follows: Prague 
(tho cap.), 921,400; Brno (Brimn). 
272,700; Ostrava, 181,100; Bratislava, 
172,600 ; Plzen (Pilsen), 118,100; Olomouo, 
58,600; KoSIce, 58,000; Usti nad Labem, 
56,100; Liberie, 52,700; Hradec Kr&lov6. 
51,400; Zlin, 45,900; TepLico-Sanov, 
45,300; Pardubice, 44,300; Kladno, 
40,600; Cesk6 Budojovice, 38,100; Most 
(Brux), 35,300 ;Prostf*jov, 31.500 ; Karlovy 
Vary (Carlsbad), 31,100; DCcin Podruskly, 
30,700; Opava, 30,100. 

Religion and Education . — Tho majority 
of the people aro Rom. Catholics, who are 
estimated to number 9,300,000; Pro- 
testants, 900,000; without confession, 
820,000; Orthodox, 50,000; Jews, 20,000. 
In 1920 part of the Rom. Catholic clergy 
of C. decided to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the pope and to found a 
Czech Church which, by 1947 had 

950.000 adherents. There are (1947) 

1 8.700 schools in C„ attended by 2,050,000 
pupils. Of these 2423 are nursery, 13,511 
elementary and higher elementary, and 
261 secondary schools (the last with 

101.700 pupils). The number of students 
at univs. and teahnical uni vs is: Prague 
Univ., 18,840; Technical Univ. (Prague). 
15,390; Brno Univ., 6640; Technics 
Univ. (Brno), 3240; Bratislava Univ., 
3980; Technical Univ. (Bratislava), 
1680; and Olomouc Univ., 960. There is 
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a Higher Veterinary Academy at Brno; 
a mining academy in Moravska- Ostrava; a 
Higher Agrio. College at Brno ; an 
Academy of Arts in Prague; and a 
Commercial High School in Bratislava. 

Judicial System. — Par-reaching reforms 
of tho judicial system enacted at the end 
of 1948 provide for three kinds of law 
courts. The dist. courts, of which there 
are to be one for every 50,000 inhab., will 
deal with all cases, civil and criminal, 
except proceedings undor the defence law, 
which will go before special State courts. 
The regional courts, thirteen in number, 
will be courts of appeal, tho decisions of 
which will bo subject to the right of final 
appeal to tho supreme court only if the 
regional court so decides when giving a 


Mineral wealth includes soft and hard coal 
(Most, Chomutov, Teplice, Moravska- 
Ostrava, and Falknov have coalfields), 
iron, graphite, garnets, silver (Bohemia), 
copper and lead (Slovakia). Tho indus- 
tries (which have been nationalised) 
include steel works, cast-iron works, 
metal - working firms, precision instru- 
ments, glass huts, cellulose chemical and 
pharmaceutical, china-clay, loam and 
clays, cement, timber-dopes, gramophone 
records, industrial distilleries and alcohol 
refineries, breweries (the beer brewed at 
Plzefi is famous), and flour mills ; also the 
broadcasting service and film industry. 
Imports for 1946 had a value of 

10.289.000. 000 crowns, and exports 

14.345.000. 000 crowns. 
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verdict. From the decisions of State 
courts the right of appeal will bo to the 
supreme court alone. Hist, courts will 
consist of two laymen with one profes- 
sional judge, and only minor cases may be 
dealt with by tho Judge sitting alone. 
The legal profession is to bo socialized by 
establishing regional associations of ad- 
vocates to 'which all its members must 
apply for admission. Those admitted 
will receive a basic salary, and will hand 
all their foes to the association. Their 
work will bo recorded, and they will be 
eligible for a sharo of tho association's 
profits. 

Production . — Agriculture Is highly 
developed. Some 41 per cent of the total 
land area Is arablo land; forests cover 31 
per cent; meadows and pastures 15 per 
cent. After the liberation of the country 
in 1945 land reform followed; and in 
Bohemia and Moravia 2,297,100 ao. 
belonging to 300,000 owners of Gor. 
nationality, and. In Slovakia, 345,800 ao. 
belonging to Magyars and Gore., were 
confiscated and distributed among small- 
holders and agrio. workers. Agrio. pro- 
duce includes wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, potatoes, and sugar beet. There 
are (1949) 1Q5 sugar factories producing 
over 600,000 metrio tons annually. 


Communications. — Bohemia and Mor- 
avia: 9611 km. of railways; 27,993 km. 
of roads maintained by the state and 
24,899 km. maintained in the dist. Slo- 
vakia: 3517 km. of railways; roads main- 
tained by tho stato, 8127 km.; in the dist.. 
6506 km. 

Finance. — Total revenue In 1948 
(budget estimate) was 56,895,500,000 
crowns; expenditure, 67,056,300,000 
crowns. The monetary unit, the crown 
(Koruna. K6s) is divided into 100 haler, 
and stabilised at the rate of 201-50 to the 
£ sterling. According to tho 1947 budget 
tho total home and foreign national debt 
amounts to 108,750,000 crowns. The in- 
ternal debt amounts to 87,805,000 and the 
foreign debt to 20,945,000 crowns. 

Defence . — Military service lasts two 
years, after which the soldier passes to the 
first reserve until ho reaches forty, when 
ho goes to tho seoond reserve, till he 
reaches flft v. Armament and training are 
on the Soviet model, and co-ordinated by 
a Soviet militarv mission in l»rague, 
according to tho treaty of Moscow, Dec. 
12 1913. 

History ( 1 91 4-59). — The early hist, of O. 
is that of Bohemia {q.v. and also Czkchs), 
and the memory of that former political 
unity, the kingdom of Bohemia, was the 
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urge to such men as Masnryk, BeneS, 
Kramrif, and StefAnik to found a similar 
political unity on the lines of a modern re- 
public*. At the outbreak of the First 
World War the Czechoslovaks (this 
joint, name had been in current use sinco 
1880 > found themselves impressed into the 
servico of Austria, while their sympathies 
were with the Allies, their political ideals 
being 1 opposed to a pan-Ger. domination of 
Central Europe. Many Czech detach- 
ments in the Austrian Army went over to 
the side of the Serbs, and the exploits of 
the Czechoslovak Army in Siberia com- 
manded the admiration of Europe. It 
was Thomas Masuryk (</.?*.), who began 
the formation of Czechoslovak legions 
which served voluntarily with the allied 
armies, and this, together with Masaryk’s 
own writings and speeches and scrupu- 
lously honest propaganda, convinced 
England, France, Italy, and America 
of the reality of the Czech claims to 
national independence. A Czech National 
Council was formed at Paris, and at the 
peace conference this was recognised 
us the responsible gov. of a belliger- 
ent nation with a right to be represented. 
Czechoslovak unity, however, was not a 
factitious result of the peace conference.. 
The union of the two Slav races had for 
long been an ideal, and after the collapse 
of the Hapsburg monarchy it became an 
accomplished fact. In Jan. 1918 an all- 
Co us tituent Assembly, held in Prague, was 
followed in April by a congress of op- 
pressed nationalities which met in Rome. 
In Oct. a bloodless revolution placed the 
administration of Prague in the hands of 
the National Council, and an Assembly, 
convened on Nov. 14 in Praguo, elected 
Masnryk as president of the new republic, 
Karel Kratmlf (1860-1937) as premier, 
and Edouard BeneS (tf.r.) as foreign 
minister. A provisional constitution was 
drawm up. and the National Assembly* 
formed after a general election on Feb. 
29. 1920, passed tills constitution and 
formally ratified President Masaryk’s 
election for a period of seven years. In 
1927 he was re-elected. BeneS repre- 
sented C. at the peace conference and 

8 leaded successfully for the recognition of 
L #is a national unity. The Slovaks, the 
former victims of Magyar domination, had 
free and equal rights under the new 
constitution, although they were not as 
advanced as the Czechs, deliberate 
retardation having been part of the 
Magyar policy. The most backward of 
the races formerly governed by Hungary 
were the Kuthemans, inhabiting sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia, a part of Little 
Russia. In 1918 they petitioned for an 
autonomous union with C., and this was 
ratified at the peace conference. A 
'Little Entente’ was formed and renewed 
m 1929 between U., Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania to resist possible Magyar or 
Bolshevist aggression and to promote 
trade on the Danube. An agreement with 
respect to common interests was made in 
1924 between Franco and Germany. 
The Ger. and Magyar minorities in C. 
enjoyed equal citizenship with the 
Czechoslovaks^— though Lord Runclman, 


who went out to C. as mediator in the 
dispute between the Sudeten Gors. and 
the Czechoslovak Gov. (see below) in 
Aug. 1938, suggested that the Sudeten 
Gers. had legitimate grievances. 

The Herman Invasion and Annexation 
of 1939 . — But conflicting ideologies in E. 
and W. Europe were already, in 1936. 
bringing about a deterioration in the 
political situation in Central Europe, and 
in Jan. 1937 Hitler, in a general review of 
Ids foroign polioy, made no reference to the 
vital matters of Ger. relations with C. 
and, in particular, the abseneo of any 
friendly overture to C. gave rise to 
misgivings in diplomatic circles. Through- 
out 1937 the problem of the Sudoton- 
Ger. minorities in N. C. caused friction 
and anxiety. These minorities were 
mainly desoendents of Ger. colonists 
invited by tlio last rulers of the Premsled 
dynasty in the Middle Ages. They 
numbered 3,232,000. or one-fifth of the 
whole pop. of C., and held 40 per cent of the 
country’s industries. They W’ere bitterly 
hostile to their inclusion in the new state 
of C. formed after the First World War by 
the treaty of Versailles, and their deputies 
consistently pursued a policy of obstruc- 
tion, with the exception of the Ger. 
Clerical party, which joined the gov. bloc. 
In 1930 Konrad Henlein ( q.v .), the Nazi- 
controlled leader of the malcontents, had 
succeeded the extremist Kaspar, whose 
adherents disagreed with the more 
apparently constitutional methods pur- 
sued by Henlein. Dr. BeneS, who was 
then President of C.. admitted that the 
Sudeten Gers. had grievances — an admis- 
sion which was later to receive some 
support from Lord Runciman in a Brit. 
Gov. White Paper — but ho refused to 
entertain the idea of giving them national 
autonomy within the state of C. During 
Jan.-Fell. 1937 uneasiness was caused in 
( J . by Ger. allegations that aerodromes 
wore being placed at the disposal of Soviet 
Russia for possible use against Germany. 
An opportunity to inspect the aerodromes 
was given but refused. The death of ex- 
PreHident Mo-saryk caused a temporary 
truce between the Czechoslovak Gov. and 
the Ger. coalition parties, but did not 
long abate Ger. press attacks on C. In 
1938 the outlook for C. grow ominous by 
reason of the Ger. absorption of Austria, 
which not only left the Czechoslovak 
republic surrounded on three sides by 
Ger. ter., but further embarrassed it by 
the presence of a fringe of Ger. pops, 
within the whole length of the frontier. 
Tt was evident that the next Nazi step 
towards the consolidation of the Ger. 
race would be attempted against C. f and 
the situation was made more menacing 
by t he announcement that the Ger. Army 
niaimjuvres w’ouht bo held in the autumn 
ou an unprecedented scale and in close 
proximity to the Czechoslovak frontiers. 
During the summer of 1938 the Nazi 
party in tho Sudeten Ger. lands, vigorously 
supported by their kinsmen, pressed ever 
more aggressively for an Increasing series 
of privileges, which in the end became 
Incompatible with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This time there was a brief 
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respite, during whioh the Czech Gov. 
invited a Brit, statesman to study the 
questions at issue on the spot and en- 
deavour to mediate. Lord Runciman, 
however, found himself thwarted by 
rising passions on both sides, the Sudeten 
Gers. accepting one concession only to 
demand another, the Czechs protesting 
that their national existence was threat- 
ened and invoking the treaty binding 
France to their support. Behind the 
Sudeten Gers. now loomed the might of 
Germany. Hitler had roused his fol- 
lowers to frenzy by a furious oration at a 
Nazi rally at Nuremberg. The League of 
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Nations was powerless, for its authority 
was acknowledged only by one side to the 
dispute. It was a supremo test of the 
Brit. Prime Minister’s policy of appease- 
ment. Meanwhile Lord Kuuciman re- 
ported that the claim ‘ of the Sudeten 
Gers. was substantially justified. The 
problem ought, therefore, to have becu 
referred to the orthodox machinery of 
boundary negotiation thiough diplomatic 
channels. But Hitler claimed to dictate 
and seize by force of arms a frontier the 
Czechs contended to be cthnogruphically 
unjustified and one that must leave their 
country defenceless. It was at this stage 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the lirit. 
Prime Minister, travelling by air. sought 
a direct interview with Hitler in his home 
at Berchtesgaden. Having thus induced 
Hitler to negotiate he consulted his own 
Cabinet and made a further flight to 
Germany in order to secure tlio acceptance 
of a plan agreed upon by Groat Britain and 
,Franoe. This plan called upon C. to make 
heavy sacrifices in the cause of peace and 


was only accepted by the Czech Gov. 
under severe pressure. At the eleventh 
hour, within three days of the date when 
he had announced his intention to invade 
O., Hitler accepted the negotiated settle- 
ment. By that time the Brit. Navy was 
mobilised — a factor by no means without 
influence in resolving the crisis, though, 
as events were to show, only for twelve 
months. Many averred that the cause of 
C. had been betrayed by a pusillanimous 
truckling to the dictators, through the 
Munich agreement of Sept. 30 concluded 
at a conference between the Brit, and Fr. 
Premiers and Hitler and Mussolini ( see 
Munich Pact). President BencS resigned 
and the truncated republic of C. set about 
the task of adapting policy and institu- 
tions to harmonise with the desires of the 
Reich. In March 1939 Hitler, in flat 
defiance of his Munich pledges, proclaimed 
the annexation of the remainder of C., 
accompanying his proclamation with such 
a display of military force as made re- 
sistance impossible. 

History of Czechoslovakia dvring the 
Second World War and, after . — Following 
the Ger. occupation (March 15), to which 
the army and people, on instructions from 
President Hacha’s pro-Ger. Gov., offered 
no resistance. Hitler issued a proclamation 
declaring Bohemia and Moravia a pro- 
tectorate of the Reich, Baron von 
Neurath being appointed protector. The 
Czechoslovak National Bank, together 
with its gold reserve of 2,500,000,000 
crowns, was taken over by Ger. bank 
otfloials; the Czech Army was disbanded 
and all political parties were merged in 
a single party led by the puppet presi- 
dent. Slovakia, which, under Father 
Tiso, had acquired autonomous gov., was 
allowed to retain her nominal indepen- 
dence and military forces ; but iu fact her 
autonomy was useless, for the Gers., later 
in the year, m preparation for the invasion 
of Poland, sent large bodies of troops into 
the country and declared martial law. 
On the secession of Slovakia, Carpabho- 
Ukraine, the third ,'omponont of the 
Czechoslovak state, a! so declared its 
independence, but the existence of this 
new state was short-lived, Hungarian 
troops having marched into the ter. even 
before the Gers. occupied Moravska- 
Ostrava by way of forestalling Polish 
action in that very important strategic 
position. The process of Germanising 
Bohcmia-Moravia was carried on relent- 
lessly bv von Neuratli and his coadjutor, 
the Sudeten Ger. Frank, assisted by the 
Gestapo. Hack a was left with the title of 
president, but wielded no power and, 
despite his pro-Ger. efforts, the people 
remained bitterly hostile to the Gers. 
Systematic sabotage led to arrests and 
deportations of Czechs to concentration 
camps, where they often suffered death 
and torture. A cruel blow to the Czech 
spirit was struck by the closing of the 
Czech Univ. The economic subjection of 
the country was completed by the setting 
up of a Customs and Monetary Union with 
the Reich, under which all diplomatic 
trade agreements were to be concluded by 
Germany, and the National Bank in 
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Prague ceased all International dealings. 
Abroad the Czech Provisional Gov., with 
headquarters in London, directed the 
efforts of some 2,000,000 Czechoslovak 
citizens abroad in co-operation with Great 
Britain and the Brit. Empire in all spheres. 
Both the Czech Army and air pilots 
rendered useful service to the Allies from 
1940, both in Great Britain and the 
Middle E. But Slovakia, under the pup- 
pet president Tiso, continued to co- 
operate with Germany, and late in the 
year became a junior member of the 
Axis (q.v.). 

Following the Ger. declaration of war 
against Russia, the armament industries 
and transport facilities of C. acquired an 
added importance for the Gers. There 
now occurred, through sabotage by Czech 
patriots, an unusual number of serious 
railway accidents, explosions in armament 
factories, and similar incidents. Pro- 
duction at the Skoda works fell by two- 
fifths. Von Neurath left, ostensibly for 
health reasons, and was succeeded by the 
notorious Gestapo chief Hoydrich ( q.v.) t 
who promptly initiated a reign of terror, 
whioh only ended after some eight weeks 
with the realisation that it could not break 
the Czech spirit. Meanwhile Hacha, on 
the occasion of a visit of Hoydrich to 
Inspect the crown jewels in the St. Wcn- 
ceslas Chapel of St. Vitus's Cathedral, 
gave the seven keys of the treasury of the 
former Czech kings to Heydrich as ‘a 
symbol of Czech fidelity to the Reich.' 
Slovakia’s adherence to the Axis brought 
her no benefits; and in Oct. 1941 Tiso 
visited Hitler to receive an assurance that 
Slovakia, on condition of putting her 
forces at Germany's disposal, would not be 
asked to yield any more ter. to Hungary. 
In the succeeding period a number of pro- 
Nazis were introduced into the re-formed 
Czech Cabinet, with a view to speeding 
up the nazifleation of Bohemia-Moravia. 
In May 1942 Heydrich announced that the 
entire youth of the country was to bo 
conscripted. Next day a bomb was 
thrown at his car, and he was fatally 
wounded. The outcome was a now reign 
of terror, the brutality of the Gers. 
culminating on June 10 in the stark horror 
of the destruction of the vil. of Lidice 
(i q.v .), with the shooting of all the men 
and the Bending of all the women to con- 
centration camps. Executions continued 
until the end of the year. 

On Aug. 5, 1941, the Brit. Gov., In order 
to obviate mis understanding, pub. a 
White Paper confirming the undertaking 
given to Dr. BeneS (Nov. 11, 1940) that 
In the post-war settlement Britain would 
not be bound by any arrangements made 
at Munloh in 1938 regarding the frontiers 
of C. Shortly before this the Czech 
legation in London was raised to the rank 
of an embassy, and the Brit, minister to 
the Czech Gov. (In London) also became 
an ambus. Von Neurath, having by now 
formally resigned after the death of Hey- 
drich, was succeeded by Dr. Wilhelm 
Frick, former Ger. minister of the Interior, 
while the Sudeten Ger. K. H. Frank was 
made minister of state. Despite the 
second reign of terror the underground 


movement in Hie country intensified Its 
activities, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of the puppet Premier, Dr. Krejci, the 
people wero as bitterly anti-Ger. as over, 
though doubtless many must have lost 
their lives in the allied air raid on the 
Skoda works in Pilsen (April 16, 1943). 
Up to the end of 1943 the number of 
Czechs executed by the Gers. was close on 
3000. Early in 1943 the mobilisation for 
war work of all men up to sixty-five and 
women uj) to forty-five, proclaimed in 
Germany, was extended to Bohemia- 
Moravia, with the object of obtaining 
500,000 persons for slavo labour in Ger- 
many; but transport difficulties, aggra- 
vated by allied raids, made it Impossible 
for the Gers. to move more than a portion 
of the 550,000 persons registered. 

For some time I)r. Tuka, a Magyar, had 
been Premier of Slovakia, but in 1943 he 
retired from the vice-chairmanship of the 
totalitarian Hlinka party, having, how- 
ever, secretly negotiated with Hungarian 
politicians for the incorporation of Slo- 
vakia into Hungary. Slovakia’s part in 
the military operations against Russia was 
rendered largely negligible by the great 
losses which the Slovak motorised div. 
suffered in the Caucasus early in 1943, 
and by mass desertions from the Slovak 
infantry brigado in the Crimea later in the 
same year. The corruption and un- 
scrupulousness of the pro-Nazi Gov. of 
Slovakia were now, however, beginning to 
reap their harvest by driving ever groater 
numbers of Slovaks into tho underground 
resistance movement. In May-J line 1943 
Dr. Benefi, President (in London) of the 
Czech republic, visited tho U.S.A. and 
Canada, thereby demonstrating both to 
the Czech people and to the Gers. and 
Hungarians that tho Czech Gov. of Lon- 
don enjoyed the full confidence and 
support of the U.S.A. , a fact whioh was 
confirmed by the raising of the Czecho- 
slovak legation in Washington to the 
status of an embassy. Dr. BeneS ad- 
dressed a joint session of both Houses of 
Congress and, in Ottawa, ho addressed 
members of both Houses of tho Canadian 
Parliament. Later in the same year he 
went to Moscow to witness the signing of 
a treaty of friendship, collaboration, and 
mutual assistance between C. and Soviet 
Russia, tho culmination of negotiations 
which had been in progress for many 
months. Czechoslovak infantry ana 
artillery formations, which had partici- 
pated in tho Syrian and Libyan cam- 
paigns of 1940-42, were transferred to 
Great Britain, and merged with the 
Czechoslovak independent brigado into 
an armoured brigade. Tho first Czecho- 
slovak independent brigade In Russia 
fought before Kharkov (March 1943), and 
won sev. decorations, among them tho 
award, posthumously, of the title 'hero of 
the Soviet Union,' to Lt. Otakar Garos, 
first foreigner to receive the highest mili- 
tary honour bestowed by the U.S.S.R. 
A second Czechoslovak brigade was 
formed by Czechs, Slovaks, and sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenians, who had suc- 
ceeded in deserting from Axis fighting 
formations or labour detachments. Dur- 
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Ins 1944 the E. regions of the Czech tion were gradually taken. The real 
republio were liberated from dec. domina- reason for this move was that with the 
tion, and the gov. and state coimcil in loss of huge resources in the E. and in the 
London devoted themselves to the task of Ilalkans the Gers. found themselves corn- 
legislating for the period between military polled to seize substituted economio 
liberation and the re-establishment of resources wherever they might find them, 
normal conditions; while members of the Thus the coalfields of C. were ruthlessly 
Czech Gov. In London took part in the exploited , mainly to manuf. synthetic 
International conferences, such as that of oil. Following the conspiracy of the Ger. 
United Nations Kellef and Rehabilitation generals against Hitler’s life total mobili- 
Administration , held during the year sation of man power was ordered in the 
preparatory to the post-war settlement. ‘protectorate* of Bohomla-Moravia, and 
The Czechoslovak armoured brigade in by the middle of 1944 some 500,000 Czechs 
Great Britain left for the Continent in were working outside their own country. 
Aug. 1944, and took part in the sioge of Under the Ger. occupation the Internal 
Dunkirk, while Czech fighter and bomber indebtedness of the protectorate had 
squadrons of the R.A.F. were among the increased to more than 60 billion crowns, 
air forces covering the landings in Nor- while the note circulation reached 24 
mandy. There was formed in Russia a billion crowns as against 7 billion in the 
Czech air force regiment of parachutists whole of C. before the war. 


who took part in the subsequent Slovak 
rising against tko Axis forces. This rising 
was well prepared in co-operation with 
the gov. of Beuos during the latter's visit 
to Moscow. Tho Slovak Army was in- 
structed to rise, and the civil authorities 
to restore tho Czechoslovak republic on 
Slovak soil as soon as the Russian armies 
reached the Carpathian passes leading 
into E. Slovakia; and in preparation for 
tho rising great quantities of munitions 
were stored in the mts. of central Slovakia. 
In there was fighting between 

guerrillas and parachutists on the one 
hand and Ger. S.S. battalions on tho 
other. The Ger. high command there- 
upon told the Slovak Gov. that they were 
about to occupy Slovakia by their military 
forces ‘as provided in the Ger.-Slovak 
treaty of March 1939. ' The Slovak 
National Council promptly countered 
this announcement by calling on the 
country to resist and proclaiming the 
puppet Slovak state to be abolished and 
the Czechoslovak republio restored on 
Slovak ter. Some regular troops and. 
guerrillas succeeded In hampering tho occu- 
pation of Slovakia by tho Ger. Army, 
thereby leaving a flank in Germany open 
to allied attack from Poland and Ru- 
mania. In the central region, where most 
of the fighting took place, tho Ger. Army 
and Gestapo burnt down vils. and 
slaughtered the people. It is estimated 
In Bratislava that the loss of life during 
and after the rising — which w as premature 
In view of the fact that the Russian Army 
was nowhere near the N.E. Slovak border 
— at some 25,000-30,000. Hence the 
Czech forces withdrew from the area of 
Banska- Bystrica Into prepared positions 
In the mts., where organised resistance 
was carried on pending the arrival of the 
Russians from Hungary. 

During 1944 allied aircraft launched a 
dozen heavy raids on C., which caused 
damage to the Skoda works, and the great 
synthetic oil plants at Most, and In 
the Brno-Adamov (list., where a great 
armament combine was attacked. After 
the Allies had landed in Europe unrest 
increased in C., whereupon Frank 
threatened the people that Germany 
might change the legal position of 
Bonemia-Moravia by incorporating both 
ten* in the Belch, and steps in this direo- 

E,E, 4 


Carpathian Ukraine (sub -Carpathian 
Rutlienia) was the first of the provs. of C. 
to bo freed by Soviet and Czechoslovak 
troops. Early in Oct., following the 
collapse of Rumania, Russian forces were 
able to press their attack against the Ger.- 
Hungarian armies from a S. and S.E. 
direction and overrun all the Hungarian 
lines of defence. Owing to C.'s central 
position In Europe, it is not surprising 
that Prague was the last European cap. 
to bo liberated. At the end of 1944 
Marshal Koniev’s armies entered C. from 
Hungary and Poland, but some months 
elapsed before they reached the cap. 
After being joined by the Czech Army 
Corps of Gen. Svoboda, the combined 
allied forces liberated Kosice and Presov 
(Jan. 20, 1945) and Proprad (Jan. 17) 
beneath tho Tatra Mts. But then Ger. 
resistance stiffened and it was not till 
the middle of March that Banska- 
Bystrica and Zvolen, in the Lower Tatra 
Mts., fell to the Allies. On April 4 
Bratislava, cap. of Slovakia, was occupied 
by Russian troops, who had fought their 
way along tho Danube from Hungary. 
With the capture of Ilodanin in S. 
Moravia (April 12) Russian troops entered 
Czech ter. A week later Gen. Patton’s 
Araer. troops of the 50th Div. marched 
Into C. at a point N W. of Asch, and 
simultaneously the Czr*h Gov., now back 
on Czech soil, appealeo to the populace to 
rise against the Gere. — an appeal which 
met with swift response. There ensued 
savage fighting in N.W. Slovakia and S. 
Moravia. On May 5 the people of the 
cap. rose against the Ger. occupying troops 
and a fierce battle lasting four days took 
place between poorly armed Czech pat- 
riots and tho Gers., in which 2000 Czechs 
and nearly 1000 Gers. were killed. Amer. 
troops who entered Plzefi on May 6 were 
only 50 ra. from Prague on May 7, when 
they refrayied from marching further in 
accordance with the Yalta agreement 
( Q.r .) which delimited the zones of occu- 
pation between the Allies. On May 7 
the Ger. garrison of Prague surrendered 
to tho Czechoslovak National Council 
which had organised the rising, and the 
last remnants of Ger. resistance were 
wipt-d out by Russian troops who entered 
the oity on May 9, the day following the 
final capitulation of the Ger. forces in 

*Q 
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Germany. Ters. taken by Gera., Polos, 
and Hungarians were restored to Czecho- 
slovak sovereignty between Nov. 1944 and 
June 1945. Sovereignty over sub-Car- 
pathian Kuthenia was transferred to the 
Soviet Union by the treaty of Mosoow, 
July 29. 1945. Dr. BeneS and his 

associates reached Slovakia in April, where 
they set up a provisional gov. of the 
National Front of sixteen Czechs and six 
Slovaks pending the meeting of the 
Constituent National Assembly which was 
to consist of a single House of 300 mem- 
bers. The nationalisation of the means 
of production, in industry and agri- 
culture and commerce and of banking 
and insuranoe, became .the chief item in 
the gov.'s programme. Another funda- 
mental change in the structure of the 
Czechoslovak republic which took place 
in 1945 was its change from a multi- 
national into a Slavonic national state. 
Ger. and Hungarian minorities were 
transferred variously to Germany and 
Hungary and later to the Amer.- occupied 
zone of Germany. The Czechoslovak 
Gov. at length agreed to retain in C. the 
test of the Ger. pop., without, however, 
restoring the minorities statute of the 
peace treaties of 1919-20. The ensuing 
purge resulted in retribution for the chief 
quislings. Thus Haclia d. in imprison- 
ment, while the chief collaborator with 
the Gers., Col. Emanuel Moraveo. com- 
mitted suicide. Sudeten Ger. Nazis who 
had helped organise the Ger. reign of 
terror were handed over to the Czech 
authorities by the Amer. Army in the 
occupation zone. Henlein took his own 
life on being arrested by the Amers. 
Tiso was brought to trial in Bratislava and 
condemned. Von Neurath was one of the 
accused at the Nuremberg trial, charged 
with responsibility for the murder of 
Czech students in Prague in Nov. 1939, 
and for war crimes committed under his 
authority ( see further under Nuremberg 
Trial). 

The first post-war election in C. took 
place in 1946. As in most of the liberated 
countries, the election was really a trial 
of strength between the E. and W. 
concepts of democracy. But whether 
Democrats or Communists, maintenance 
of the Russian alliance was axiomatic for 
every one, irrespective of his politics ; but 
of course the Communists were naturally 
in the best position to appeal to that 
universal sentiment. The People’s party, 
however, which is nationalistic or right, 
is mainly Catholic, and the pope’s 
attitude towards the policy of ejecting 
racial minorities from their homes caused 
many Czechs, who wero determined to 
eject all the Gers.. to withdraw their 
support, although the party itself was 
committed to that step. The Social 
Democrats, whoso leader was M. Fier- 
linger, the then Prime Minister, had 
acquired the reputation of being merely a 
less extreme version of the Communists 
and therefore had lost ground to the latter. 
In the result the left-wing parties 
obtained 152 seats and the right 148. 
The figures were: Left: Communists 114, 
Social Democrats 36. Slovak Labour 


party 2; Right: Czcoh Socialists 55, 
People’s party 47, and Slovak Democrats 
46. It remained to be seen whether the 
left oould now consider itself strong 
enough to ohonge the constitution 
adopted after the First World War, when 
W. infiuenoe, and in particular the 
influence of the Amer. constitution on 
President Masaryk, was predominant; 
whereas the left now stood for the 
leadership as developed in Russia, for a 
single -chamber legislature, for making the 
judiciary an instrument of politics, and for 
subjecting the individual to strong party 
discipline. The issue was not left long 
in doubt, for tho all-party gov. formed in 
1946 was forced to give up office in Feb. 
1948 to tho Communist party, who 
demanded a gov. under their exclusive 
control. In Feb. 1948 tho Communists, 
urged on by the Soviet Union, which was 
seeking to create a series of satellite states 
suitable to its own ideology, secured 
control of the government. A new gov. 
was formed in which twelve out of twenty- 
four ministers, including the Prime 
Minister, Element Gottwald, were Com- 
munists, while most of thereat wore Social 
Democrats. The acceptance of this 
ministry, which was forced on Dr. Beneft, 
the president of C., was accompanied by a 
ruthless purge of the civil service and the 
suppression of scv. newspapers. The 
papers still favourable to tho previous 
regime of Czech Socialists, People’s, and 
Slovak- Democratic parties, could not 
therefore publish the text of tho three- 
power statement by tho Brit., Amer., and 
Fr. Govs, condemning these events as the 
‘establishment of a disguised dictatorship 
of a single party under the cloak of a 
Government of National Union,* and, in 
fact, the Czech Communist C5ov. banned 
pub. of the statement, Gottwald declar- 
ing that his Cabinet would not accept 
lessons on democracy from those who were 
responsible for Munich (see Munich Pact). 
Jan Masaryk ( q.r .), son of C.’s first presi- 
dent, minister of foreign affairs, committed 
suicide, and Beneft, although ho did not 
give up liis office immediately as president, 
virtually retired from public affairs. He 
resigned on Juno 7, being succeeded by 
the Prlmo Minister, Gottwald, and d. on 
Aug. 2. Hls»surrender to the Communist 
demands had undoubtedly as its sole 
motive tho preservation of the Czech 
people, for otherwise civil war would have 
ensued . 

Language and literature . — The Bohem- 
ian language belongs to the Slavonic 
group, and was the first of that group to be 
scientifically cultivated. It is spoken In 
Bohemia and Moravia, and in a slightly 
modified form in Austrian Silesia, 
Slavonia, and a largo part of Hungary. 
The language, in common with the other 
Slavonic languages, has many declensions, 
tenses, and participles ; in this respect it 
surpasses modern languages, and Is 
analogous to tho old Gk. and Lat. tongues. 
The conciseness of Bohemian Is Increased 
by the absence of auxiliary verbs, and by 
the fact that in the preterite tenses the 
termination expresses the sex of the verb's 
subject. It has a great variety of words 
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for varying shades of meaning, and 
possesses also tho past participle active. 
The small connective particles, correspond- 
ing to the Gk. aXyd, /utcV, yap, St, etc., are 
also to bo found in tho Bohemian. It 
will thus bo seen that the language has 
much expressiveness and energy. It 
resembles the Gk. in its subtlety of 
grammatical structure; it also possesses 
the dual number, and is indeed excep- 
tionally well adapted for translating the 
classics. A great varioty of sounds can 
be expressed, as the alphabet has forty - 
two letters. Language is undoubtedly a 
great influence in the development of 
national music; Bohemian is ranked next 
to It. in musical value. 


Ilaska, wrote clever satlros. Pribik 
Pulkava wrote another prose chronicle, 
and the Tkadlecek (the weaver), which is 
thought by some to be based on a Gcr. 
production, is written in praise of a 
certain Adelicka; the author of the latter 
work is not known. The Bohemian 
author of the fourteenth century who is 
pre-eminent among his contemporaries is 
Thomas of Stitny (1333-1400), who wrote 
in excellent prose upon religious and moral 
Questions. Among other authors may be 
mentioned Warmer Z. Brezowa, who 
wrote a hist, of the Rom. emperors and 
trails. Maruleville's Travels. By the end of 
this period also the complete trans. of the 
Bible into Bohemian had been made. 



bohemia: marianske lazne (marienbad) 


Bohemian literature may be divided 
into three main periods— the first, extends 
from the beginning up to the time of Huss, 
that is, to 1409; the second period extends 
from the time of Hums to about 1774; and 
from then till the present time forms tho 
third period. The Chronicle , in verso, 
whioh is generally called after Dalimll, 
though the real name of the author is not 
known, belongs to the fourteenth century. 
The Bohemians possess some remains 
of a collection of national songs, which 
probably date from 1290. The univ. of 
Prague was founded in 1348 by Charles 
IV., who was strongly in favour of the 
culture of the Bohemian language, and 
commanded it to be Learnt by the sons 
of the Ger. electors. All decrees were 
written in Bohemian instead of in Lat. in 
the reign of his son, the Emperor Wences- 
laus. To this period belong the Book of 
the Old Lord of Rosenberg , one of the very 
early specimens of Bohemian prose, and 
the Exposition of the Law , by Andrew of 
Duba. Sinll of Pardubitz, surnamed 


The prevalence of religious disputes caused 
the Bible to be more widely read and better 
understood, lluss did much to settle 
Bohemian orthography, and his volumin- 
ous writings had »reat influence. Many 
of his works wero in Lat., but a number in 
Bobomion. The church service was now 
read in Bohemian, the Bible was re-trans., 
and a great number of religious and 
controversial works were written. One 
of the most influential figures of the time 
is Peter Chelcicky, who d. in 1460. He 
has boon styled the Bohemian Tolstoi, and 
his writings had much influence in the 
formation of the Bohemian Brethren, 
llis chief work is The Net of Faith. The 
first regular printing pross was set up at 
Prague in the year 1487, and the years 
1500-1620 may be said to constitute the 
golden age of Bohemian literature. In 
Boh “» uia at this time the cultivation of 
learning was open to tho whole people; 
all branches of science received attention, 
and wore brought to a very high degree 
of knowledge for the time. The writers 
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of the period are too numerous to receive 
detailed mention, but the names of 
* GelenJus and Veleslavin,’ 1546-99; 
Libocan, d. 1553; Bartos, d. 1539; Sikt of 
Ottendorf. 1500-83; Hajok, 1495-1553; 
Harant, Pisecky, and Wenccslaus Vrati- 
slav may bo mentioned. But in 1620 the 
battle of the White Mt. rendered fruitless 
the Bohemians' efforts to preserve their 
language. The whole Bohemian nation 
submitted to the conqueror; no literature 
was produced in the country, and the 
decline was such that by the eighteenth 
century Bohemian as a written language 
might be said to be almost extinct. John 
Amos Comenius, or Komensky. wrote 
over fifty works, dealing mostly with 
educational subjects, including the first 
illustrated book for children. But they 
were written from exile, Comenius dying 
In Holland at the age of seventy -eight, in 
the year 1670. Like Comeidus, Wences- 
las Hollar also escaped to England after 
the Thirty Years war. His etchings 
show London before the Great Fire. 
Bohemia was at this time culturally one 
of the most advanced countries of Europe. 
But, after the so-called counter-refor- 
mation, Jesuits and soldiers exterminated 
all Hussite literature, and only after the 
Fr. Revolution was it possible again to be 
a Protestant, and literary and historical 
societies began to organise a nationalist 
movement — though still forbidden to 
assume political forms. In the third 
period of Bohemian literature a revival 
took place. In that time a deputation of 
secret Bohemian Protestants induced the 
Emperor Joseph II. to grant religious 
toleration, and the Bohemian language at 
the same time began to flourish. The 
revival was still more marked from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
poet Karl Hyneck Masha was the leader 
of the so-caJled romantic school, by means 
of which the Bohemian drama again began 
to flourish. Most of Shakespeare’s plays 
were trans. Into Bohemian. Generally 
speaking, the first Czech pubs., which 
began to appear at the time or the Fr. 
Revolution and the first decade or two of 
the nineteenth century, were trails, or 
imitations of literary products of other 
countries; but the fact of their being 
pub. in Czech made them precious to 
those who believed in the future of their 
country- It is thprefore not surprising 
that this early period of modern Czech 
Literature has a predominantly romantic 
character, as exemplified in Kollar’s 
(1793-1852) Daughter of Slava, a cycle of 
600 sonnets to Slav solidarity. Also of 
romantic character is Masha’s May, a 
poem of hopeless love inspired by Byron. 
The realistic element which was, however, 
soon to pervade Czech literature was 
introduced by Havlifiek, a journalist and 
satirical poet, whoso Tyrolean Elegies were 
a forceful challenge to the absolutist 
regime of his time and (with other works) 
cost him his life. Also of the realist school 
are Bozena NdmcovA, 1820-62, a woman 
writer on Czech village life who collected 
the folklore of the country; and Neruda, 
also a poet and journalist, whose Cosmic 
Songs and Friday Songs mark the dawn 


of modern Czech poetry. Three prolific 
writers dominate this period: Jan Vrch- 
licky (Emil Bohus Frida), 1853, a poet, 
dramatist, and translator; Zeyer, b . 1841, 
noetic reviver of medieval legends; and 
Cech, a poet and author imbued with 
national fervour and social sentiment. 
Among the many noteworthy figures in 
literature from 1774 onward the following 
may also be mentioned: Joseph Dobrov- 
sky, 1753-1829, wrote a Czech grammar 
and a valuable work ou Old Slavonic; 
Jungmann, 1773-1847, compiled a dic- 
tionary; Celakovsky, 1799-1852, a poet; 
Palaoky, 1798-1876, tho author of the best 
national hist., and other historians since 
his time, Tomek and Kalonsek. Sohaf- 
arik, 1795-1861, was the ethnographer of 
the Slavonic races. Karel Harliick may 
be called the founder of Bohemian 
journalism. The best known poets of 
last century include also Hladek, b. 1845. 
and ‘Eliska Krasnohorsa,* the nom-de- 
vlume of Henrietta Pechs. Among many 
later writers are Hviezdoslav, poet of the 
Slovak resurrection; Hurban-Vajansky. 
tho romantic Slovak writer; Krasko. 
Slovak lyricist; Hermann, tho Czech 
Dickens; tho novelists Sr&mek (also a 
poet) : Olbraclit (Carpathian peasant life 
and themes of moral and social conflict); 
and Capek-Chod ; Langer, the playwright ; 
Bex Bezrufc, tho poet of oppressed miners ; 
Wolker and Ilora, lyric poets, who treat 
of social problems ; Sova, sensitive lyricist ; 
and Nezval, tho surrealist. 

Two names of Bohemian writers are 
known beyond the confines of their own 
country. The first is that of Thomas 
Masaryk, tho first president of the 
Czechoslovak republic. The other is 
Karel Capek (q.v.), the author, alone or In 
collaboration with his brother Joseph, of 
dramas and novels criticising contem- 
porary life. In his early work Masaryk 
stood for a realism which revolted from 
the romanticism of the Ger. -inspired 
school with its cultivation of personality, 
and laid emphasis on social consciousness 
and duties. Ho stood for a unified 
concept of life, and it was this orientation 
whloh finally led him to embrace a 
political career. His works, apart from 
national propaganda, are chiefly philo- 
sophic and sociological. Karel Capek also 
belonged to the realist school and was a 
critic of life, but working in a different 
medium from that of Masaryk. It was 
his drama R.U.H. (1920) which first made 
his name known outside his country. An 
excellent Eng. trails, of this was made in 
1923 by P. Selver, and other of Capek’s 
works have been trans. by him. This play 
is a criticism of the mechanical tendencies 
of modern life and gave the word robot 
to tho Eng. -speaking world. With his 
brother Joseph he also wrote tho Life of 
the Insects (1923), a drama tio satire on' 
mankind. His Makropulos Affair (1922), 
a novel, deals with longevity, and his 
second Utopian novel, The Manufacture 
of the Absolute (192711 also aroused much 
interest. An extraordinary literary case 
Is that of Jaroslav Hasek (1883-1923) 
and his book The Adventures of the 
Excellent Soldier Schweik during the 
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World )Var (1921). The majority of the 
Czech literary critics dismissed it as a 
comparatively unimportant work, but the 
reading public took the four vols. to its 
heart and cd. after od. was called for. 
In 1883 the National Theatre was founded 
at Prague, and this gave an impetus to 
drama, which provided such dramatists 
as those noticed above. 

Architecture and Art . — Prague has a 
wealth of architectural beauty matching 
Its varied hist, from the seventh century 
onwards, in the most varied styles — 
Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance, rococo, 
and especially baroque. The oldest archi- 
tectural remains in C. are the small 
circular churches or rotundas, some dating 
from the tenth century and many of which 
may be seen between Prague and Znojmo 
In Moravia, while a few still remain in S. 
Slovakia. The basilica type, of ft some- 
what later period, is exemplified in the 
St. WonceslaB Church at StarA Boleslav 
and in the anot. basilica of St. George, 
Prague. The Romanesque stylo reached 
Its zenith in the twelfth century with the 
castles at Cheb, Zvikov, and Oritk. The 
Romanesquo Charles Bridge of sixteen 
arches and piers over the Vltava R. dates 
from the fourteenth century, having been 
built by Charles IV. in place of the older 
twel^h-c^ittirv bridge. Vmong the large 
halls of the HradCany Castle the Vladislav 
Hall is built in tho late Gothic stylo, but 
the windows and portal are the oldest 
examples of the Renaissance style in 
central Europe. It is 200 ft. long by 
63 ft. wido and was constructed between 
1484 and 1502 by the architect Benefl of 
Louny, who also dosigned some early 
Renaissance buildings, including a tn. hall 
in Charles Square, Prague. The earliest 
indications of Gothic, often mingled with 
the Romanesque, date from tho end of 
tho twelfth century. The monastery at 
Tfobtfi, St. John’s Church at Jindfichftv 
Hradec, and St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Kolin, show tho earlier phase. The 
Gothic stylo became firmly cstab. in the 
reign of Ottakar II. (1253 -78) and persisted 
Into that of Charles IV, (d. 1398), though 
but few notable examples escaped de- 
struction during tho Middle Ages. Signs 
of later Gotliio appeared in Bohemia in tho 
reign of Vaclav (Waclaw) IV. (1378-1419), 

R articularly In elaborate external decora- 
lon. Some of tho best examples of this 
style, which is sometimos stylod tho 
Vladislav Gothic, are St. Vitus’s Cathedral, 
Hradfany, Prague, the building of which 
was begun under tho inspiration of Charles 
IV. — whose creative endeavours are also 
Illustrated in tho beautiful castle of Kar* 
Iftv Ttfn; and St. Barbara’s Church at 
Kutna llora (a small tn. S.E. of Prague). 
Four hundred years before the foundation 
of St. Vitus’s Cathedral a Romanesque 
rotunda was built on tho site. Bike 
Hradfany Castle, tho cathedral was 
almost continually enlarged, renovated, 
and repaired, so that each edifice really 
represents many styles from Gothto even 
to baroque. It was not until 1929 that 
the cathedral in Its present form was 
completed. The transversal nave is 
nearly 120 ft. high and contains the altar 


before winch the coronation ceremony of 
the Czech kings took place. A special 
feature of the cathedral is tho chapel of 
St. Wenccslas, which has a remarkably 
sumptuous appearance by reason of its 
walls being decorated with semi-precious 
stones. The exquisite Gothio cathedral 
of St. Barbara, which ranks next in 
importance to St. Vitus’s, and is ono of the 
most magnificent monuments of C.’s past, 
lias, unlike St. Vitus’s, no tower, but its 
striking tent-shaped roof is crowned by 
three spires and the building rises above a 
wooded valley like a rich bouquet of 
flying buttresses and pinnacles. The 
massive PrnAnA BrAna, or Powder Tower, 
in Prague also belongs to the same period 
of Gothic architecture. It. architects, 
artists, and artisans came to Bohemia in 
the sixteenth eontury, and such edifices as 
the Belvedere (1534), the star-shaped 
Ilcesda Castle or roval summer-house 
(near the battlefield of the White Mt.) at 
Liboc (1555), tho Schwarzenberg Palace 
(1563), and tho rotunda at Jindfiehfiv 
Hradeo (1592) were built with It. assis- 
tance. Many prov. churches, tn. halls 
(c.fj. Plzen), and castles (LitomyAl) exem- 
plify this stylo and are notable for their 
decoration with external mural paintings. 
The period of the counter-reformation and 
the advent of the Jesuits saw the intro- 
duction of the baroque style of architec- 
ture. Tho new churches and the palaces 
of the new foreign nobility were built 
in this style; the architect Christopher 
Diezenhofer, and especially his son Kllian 
(1689-1751). designed many of these 
buildings. The parapet of Charles Bridge 
is decorated with thirty statues of saints, 
whicn were added when the opulent 
baroque became the fashion. They form 
an effective contrast with the classically 
simple line of the bridge itself. Notable 
os an example of the baroque style is the 
church of St.. Nicholas, Prague, with a tall 
steeple and bulky dome and copper roofs. 
Twentieth-century architecture is well 
represented by the Institute of Pensions, 
Prague, tho buildings of the modern 
industrial tn. of ZUn, t he sanatorium in the 
High Tatra, the new primary school 
buildings, with their hygienic class-rooms, 
domestic} science rooms, and gymnasiums, 
the numerous Sokol gymnasiums all over 
the country, and tho town-planning round 
the anet. city of Brno. 

Czech art was estab. by the fourteenth 
century, with tho embellishment of books 
by illuminated MSS. It was encouraged 
from the time of Rudolf II. but Interrupted 
by tho Thirty Years war in the seven- 
teenth century. Noted painters prior to 
the nineteen th-contury revival are Brandi, 
Reiner, and SkrGta. Joseph M&nes (1820- 
1870) wok C.’s first famous oreativo artist, 
in landscape portraiture and natural 
studies. An nrtlst well known for his 
historical paintings Is V. Brozik (1849- 
1913), who exhibited in Faris. Uprka, 
the Slovak painter, depleted typical 
Slvtak scenes and life In a colourful im- 
pressionist style. The most important 
modem Czech artist is Max Svablnsky, a 
follower of tho ll&nes school, which did 
muoh to foster art in C. He is also a 
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pioneer in Czech graphic art. In sculpture 
the most noted figure is J. V. Myslbck 
(1848-1922), whose subjects are mostly 
founded on Czech hist. Other sculptors 
are Jan fttursa (1880-1925), whoso 
‘Wounded Man* and a figure of T. G. 
Masaryk are among his best known works ; 
Gutfreund; and Benda. There are also 
a number of sculptors whose themes 
combine mysticism with realism. 

The art of which the nation may be 
most proud is music. On the foundation 
of a rich folk-musio a national opera was 
created by Bcdrich Smetana ( q.v .) (1824- 
1834), whilo Anton Dvotdk (1841-1904) 
remains a composer of the front rank. 
Smetana was the creator of modern 
Czech music, simple folk tunes being a 
source of most of his inspiration. He is 
the composer of many tragic and comic 
opeuas, while his cycle of six symphonic 
poems. My Country , are an apotheosis of 
the historical past of the Czeclis. The 
success of DvoMk, also a creator of modern 
Czech music, was unusual for a Czech 
composer. His operas ore, perhaps, not 
so well known as his other compositions, 
particularly his great oratorio, tit abut 
Mater, and much of his chamber music. 
Besides these two great classical com- 
posers, C. has numerous others, some quite 
well known outside their own country: 
Suk, son-in-law of Dvof&k, composer of 
orchestral works and chamber music, 
including Prarja and Asrael ; Novak, who 
specialised in symphonic poems such as 
Slovak Suite and In the Tairas ; Jan&fek 
( q.v.), opera composer; Fibioh, creator of 
modern Czech melodrama; Foerster, 
writer of symphonies and operas; Mar- 
tini!, a living composer who shows the 
influence of Stravinsky; and Weinberger, 
composer of the opera Svanda the Bag- 
piper, 

See F. H. A. Liitzow, History of 
Bohemian Literature, 1899; F. Chudoba, 
A Short Survey of Czech Literature, 1924; 
A. Matcjcek and Z. Wirth, Modern and 
Contemporary Czech Art , 1924; V. Nosek, 
The Sj)irit of Bohemia , 1921; T. Canek, 
The Origins of the Czechoslovak Stale, 1926; 
T. G. Masaryk, The Making of a State, 
1927 ; P. Solver, Anthology of Czechoslovak 
Literature, 1929; and G. J. C. Street, 
President Masaryk, 1939. 

Czechs, etc., Slavio people of whom 
there arc now well over 8,000,000 in 
Czechoslovakia. Once thoy dwelt along 
the banks of tho Upper Vistula in Car- 
pathia, but about a.j». 475 they swarmed 
across to the country now known os 
Bohemia. As early as the ninth century 
their name was applied to the entire Slav 
pop. of Bohemia, as they had conquered 
or absorbed all the other Slavio tribes 
that migrated with them. C. are found 
also in Russia, and the U.S.A., where 
newspapers are printed in their language. 
In the nineteenth century this people, 
under the leadership of Joseph Dob- 
rovsky, revived their language, which was 
growing extinct. This revival, which led 
to the foundation of Czech schools and a 
Czech unlv., was responsible also for the 
institution of a national <*r Czech politioal 
party in 1848. * 


Czegled, tn. 18 m. N. by E. of Kecs- 
kemet, In Hungary, and a junction for 
many railways. Pop. 37,000. 

Czermak, Jaroslav (1831-78), Bohemian 
artist, b. at Prague. Ho studied art in 
Antwerp, Brussels, and Paris, and his 
first pictures dealt with incidents in the 
hist, of Bohemia, his own country • among 
these pictures being ‘Rudolph II.'s 
begging Court-Poets/ the most famous of 
his works dealing with such subjeots. 
After travelling in tho Near E. in 1858, he 
painted pictures dealing with incidents 
and subjects with which bo had become 
familiar there. Among these pictures 
may be mentioned * A Montenegrin 
Woman and Child,* ‘The Turks seizing a 
Herzegovinian Woman.* 



KARL, CZERNY 


Czermak, Johann Nepomuk (1828-73), 
Czech physiologist. Appointed prof, of 
physiology in Budapest (1858), in Jena 
(1865), and in Leipzig (1869). At his own 
expense he built a laboratory and audi- 
torium adapted for demonstrations in 
experimental physiology. lie made im- 
provements in tho laryngoscope, and did 
pioneer work in rhinoscopy. 

Czernowitz, Cernauti, or Chernovitoi, 
fity of the Chernov! tsi region of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. Overlooking the R. 
Pruth, it is built on a hill, varying in alti- 
tude from 520 to 950 ft., round which 
stretches a marshy country. Besides the 
flno episcopal palace (completed in 1875), 
C. lias a Gk. orthodox cathedral (finished 
in 1864), controlled by an nrchbishop; a 
Rumanian, formerly Gcr., univ., and an 
Armenian and Jesuit church. It is a 
clean, attractive, modern city, with con- 
siderable commeroe in agrie. produce, 
cattle, wood, and spirits, and a very cos- 
mopolitan pop. P6p. (1938) 109,800. 

Czerny Djordje (Black George), origi- 
nal name George Petrovio (1766-1817), 
also known as Karftgeorge, founder of the 
Karageorgevlcb dynasty. A Serbian who 
belonged to the poorer classes of that 
country, he constituted himself leader of 
the Bermans against tho Turks, owing 
to the cruelties practised by those people 
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and eventually, in 1806, succeeded in 
making himself master of Belgrade, 
having been secretly helped by tlio 
Russians. He was afterwards recognised 
as the ruler of Belgrade. About the year 
1812, however, the Russians were unable 
to aid him, owing to their being involved 
in war themselves, and he was defeated 
and obliged to Hoc into Austria. His 
rival, however, during his absence, wow 
MiloS Obrenovieh, who, on O.’s return 
to Serbia, had him murdered, Obre- 
novich himself having assumed the 
leadership of the Serbians. 

Czerny, Karl (1791-1857), Austrian 
pianist and composer, b. in Vienna, son 
of a pianoforte teacher, who trained him 
for that- instrument to such good purpose 
that ho began his own career as a teacher 
at fourteen. He came under the notice of 
Beethoven, whoso pupil he became in the 
sense in which the great master had pupils. 
His greatest claim to distinction as a 
pianist is that he was chosen to he the 
first to play Beethoven’s ' Emperor* Con- 
certo in public. He soon became the most 
popular teacher of the piano in Vienna, 
where there were numerous competitors. 


His pupils* included Liszt, Ddhler, and 
many others who became famous, tie 
wrote hundreds of popular pianoforte 
studies, and his works, which included 
most kinds of compositions, numbered 
1000 at the time of lus death, but few of 
them possess high merit, though he was 
skilful in devising variations for the piano 
of the display typo. 

Czestochbwa, tn. of Poland, is situated 
in the (list, (formerly gov.) of Piotrkow on 
the U. Warta, or Warthe, close to the 
Silesian frontier. In 1939 it was included 
in the portion of Poland annexed by 
Germany In 1940. Reverted to Poland 
in 1945. Tlio inanufs. carried on here 
before tlio Second World War were 
chiefly tiiose of cotton and woollen goods. 
This tn., which is an old one, was especially 
noted for its convent, in which was kept a 
picture of the Virgin, which was treated 
as a relic and visited by 200,000 pilgrims 
every year. Pop. about 138,000. 

Czortkov, tn. 37 m. S. by E. of Tarnopol 
on the R. Sereth, in the Lvov region of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. (formerly of Poland). 
There are tobacco factories and an old 
castle. Pop. 5200. 




D 


D is the fourth letter of nearly all the conference or experts which initiated the 
anct. and modern alphabets. It is tho stabilisation of the mark and helped to 
exact counterpart of tho Semitic daleth realise the Dawes Plan (g.u.). Another 
(including modern Heb.) and the Arabic notable achievement was the Anglo-Ger. 
dal, as well as of tho Gk. delta. Tho Commercial Treaty of 1924. Ho was tho 
Etruscans had no use for d, but the Roms, initiator of the Locarno Pact, for it was at 
— who borrowed their script from the his instigation that Germany suggested 
former — created their alphabet before the tho conference of the powers which made 
Etruscans had time to reject this letter, that agreement possible and led to 
The shapo of D was slightly modified in Germany’s admission to the League of 
the course of time. It was originally (in Nations. In 1929, three years after his 
the Semitic alphabet, an irregular triangle retirement, he headed a highly successful 
(at a later stage, with a tail added to tho Brit, commercial mission to Argentina, 
right) and became a regular trianglo in tho and other S. Amor, countries. His 
Gk. character, A. In the Horn, alphabet, report, with its strictures on antiquated 
it became rounded, D. The miniscule methods of Brit, salesmanship abroad 
was formed by lengthening a part of it, mado a great Btir. In 1879 he pub. 
d from D. Tho sound of D is tho soft A Grammar of Modern Greek (adopted by 
dental mute, though really not a true the univ. of Athens; later in life, he pub. 
dental In Eng., being sounded by placing Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism; 
the tongue against the top of the gum. three vols. of memoirs. An Ambassador of 
D f in Rom. notation signifies 500, being Peace: and Portraits and Appreciations 
half of the symbol C ID, <*>, M (1 000), which (1931 ). 

itself w j pooAiblv taken from tho Gk. </». Dabhoi, tn. of India in the state of 

D, in music, is the second note of the Baroda. It contains a stone temple, rich 
natural scale. Tho key of D major con- in sculpture, and also a stone water 
tains F# and C#, and its relative minor is cistern, notwithstanding tho fact that 
B. Tho key of D minor has Bt>, and is there is a singular lack of stone ip the 
relative to tho major key df F. dist. Pop. 1 6,000. 

Dab, m salt-water fluke, or Limanda, Daboecia polifolia, or St. Dabeoo's 
a fish which is closely allied to tho Heath, bushy evergreen shrub of small 
plaice and flounder in the Pleuronectidte, size, well fitted for planting in shrubberies 
or flat-fish family. The names of smear, and rockeries. It flourishes In Ireland 
lemon, or smooth dab are often given to and the Pyrenees. 

Solea lascaris, the lemon sole. Da Capo, or D.C., in music, plaoed at the 

Dabchick, popular name for tho lesser end of a movement as a direction to 
grebe. See Gkkbe. return to tho beginning of the movement 

D’Abernon, Sir Edgar Vincent, first and finish where the word ‘ Fine * is placed. 
Viscount and Baron, of Esher and Stoke The term is often Dal Segno, i.e. repeat 
D. (1857-1941) Eng. diplomatist, son of from the sign ; S; only. 

Sir Frederick Vincent, eleventh baronet Dacca, tn. of E. Bengal, Pakistan, 
and rector of Siinfold, Sussex. Educated 270 m. N.E. of Calcutta. It extends for 
at Eton and served in Coldstream Guards 4 m. along the N. bank .*f the Buribanga 
for five years. In 1882, appointed R. There aro many important buildings ; 
president of the council of the Ottoman tho palace of the Nawat* of D., tho bank, 
Public Debt and, in 1884, financial Eng. church, Baptist mission buildings, 
advisor to tho Egyptian Gov. Knighted and tho Rom. Catholic cathedral. A 
1887. In 1889 he became governor of mysterious sound called tho Barisal guns 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank. Speculated is said to be caused by a gun lying at the 
heavily and set the example to his staff, bottom of the riv. calling to its anct. 
When the crash came ho had made a mate, which stands on the Buckland 
fortune himself, hut the bank felt morally Bund. The Lai Bagh fort, built in 1678, 
bound to pay tho gambling debts of its is the most pieturesquo monument of D., 
younger employees. Elected Conserva- which from 1905 to 1912 was the cap. of 
live member for Exeter, 1899; defeated, the prov. of E. Bengal and Assam. Tho 
1906 and, again, in 1910, when he con- univ. haw 1170 students. D. is still the 
tested Colchester as a Liberal, Created a largest civil station in Bengal outside 
peer in 1914. From 1915-20 he was Calcutta. It has the atmosphere of a 
chairman of tho Centra! Control Board romantic past and very good bazaars. 
(Liquor Traffic). By 1920 his speou Muslins are made here and silver filigree 
latl vo past had been so far forgotten that work and buttons. Pop. 213,200. 
he was chosen to be the first Brit, ambas. Dacca, University of. was estab. on 
to the Ger. republic. His appointment July 1, 1921, on the lines of the later 
arose out of his experience as a financier, Eng inf vs., but with residential facilities, 
which. It was thought, would be valuable No distinction of raoe, sex, oreed, or olass 
in view of the eoonomlo problems con- is observed, but special attention is given 
fronting Germany. Ho instigated the to Islamio studies and the educational 
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requirements of Moslems. . The faoulties 
include arts, soienoe, and law. There are 
well-equipped laboratories for chem.. 
physics, and psychology; more than 100 
ao. of playing Helds; throe residential 
balls; five buildings ; and a library of more 
than 50,000 books. 

Daoe, Dart, or Dare, popular names of 
the oarp-llke fish Leuciscus leuciscus of the 
family Cyprinidce, allied to the chub, 
roach, and minnow. It is a native of 
Europe and is found in deep, clear water 
in shoals. The average weight is less 
than 1 lb. and the length 8 in., but the 
fish is much sought after by anglers. 

Dach, Simon (1605-59), Ger. lyric poet 
and hymn writer, 6. at Memel. Though 
poor he received a good education, and 
graduated at Kdnigsberg Univ. Gaining 
considerable reputation as a lyric poet, he 
was appointed prof, of poetry at Kimlgs- 
borg (1639). One of his best-known 
poems formed the original of Herder’s 
Annchcn von Tharau. 

Dachau, tn. in Bavaria, Germany, a 
few m. N.W. of Munich, on the Ampor, a 
trib. of the Isar. Notorious In the Second 
World War for one of the worst Ger. 
concentration camps [q.v.) Martin Weiss, 
the Ger. commandant or the camp, and 
his thirty-nine co-defendants to the 
charge of committing atrocities against 
the inmates were found guilty at a trial 
tn Dec. 1945 by an Amer. military 

? ov. court and duly sentenced. Among 
hose convicted were five doctors, in- 
cluding one Klaus Schilling, a seventy- 
four-year-old man who killed hundreds 
of people in experiments with malaria, 
and two others who were charged with 
conducting pressure experiments on 
inmates for the benefit of the Ger. Air 
Force. Some of those killed were cap- 
tured Amer. airmen. 



SMOOTH-HAIRED DACHSHUND 


Dachshund, badger-dog that come Into 
England from Germany. It is not a 
fighter, but is a good house-dog. In 
sport it finds the fox or badger, but does 
not come to close quarters with them, 
merely barking incessantly until the 
hunters come up. The D. has a soft and 
silky coat, a venr long body, the length 
from the back or the head to the root of 
the stem being two and a half times the 
height of its shoulder. Its colour varies, 


but much white is not desirable. Its 
other points are head long and narrow, 
with, rather small, very Intelligent eyes: 
ears long, broad, and silky, set low and 
carried book and close to the head, 
measuring from 13 to 14 in.; jaw strong 
and square ; chest deep aud narrow, with a 
prominent breast bone; forelegs very 
short and sturdy, well crooked; hind legs 
smaller in bone; feet strong aud well 
padded; skin thick, loose, and supple; 
coat short aud strong; loin well arched and 
muscular; body long and low but not 
cloddy. Its weight is about 21 lb., a 
bitch about 18 lb. There aro also long- 
haired, wire-haired, and miniature varie- 
ties of the breed. 

Dacia, in anct. times the name of an 
extensive diet. N. of the Danube, corre- 
sponding roughly with the modorn Ru- 
mania, Transylvania, and part of Hun- 
gary. Its inliab., the Daoi, or Gctto, were 
a warlike tribe of Thracian origin. They 
began to trouble the Roms. In the time of 
Augustus, and in the reign of Domitan, 
under their king, Deccbalus, tho Dacians 
forced their more civilised enemies to buy 
them off with an ann. payment. After » 
war lasting from 101 to 106 A.D., the 
Emperor Trajan made D. a Rom. prov., 
but It was abandonod by Aurelian about 
A.D. 275, 

Dacier, Andr6 (1651-1722), Fr. classical 
scholar, b. at Castres, Upper Languedoc. 
He was made librarian at the Louvre In 
1694; bocame a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions (1695), and of the Fr. 
Academy, being appointed In 1713 
perpetual secretary to the latter. Ills 
works inolude ods. of Festus and Verrius 
Flaccus, and trans. of Horace, Aristotle's 
Poetics, Sophocles, Epictetus, etc. His 
wife, Anne Lefdvro (1654-1720), ed. Calli- 
machus, Florus, Aurelius Victor, Kutro- 
pius, and the hist, which is attributed 
to Diotys Cretensis, all of which have 
been repeatedly reprinted with her notes. 
9 he pub. Fr. trans. of the Amphitryon , 
Rodens , and Rpidicus of Plautus, with a 
good preface; of the comedies of Terenoe; 
of tho Pluius and the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes; and of Anacreon and Sappho. 
She also trans. the I Had and the Odyssey, 
with a preface and notes. 

Dacites (frftm Dacia, q.v.), class of vol- 
canic rocks found in Dacia [q.v.), Greece, 
N. America, and elsewhere. These rooks 
consist largely of felspar mixed with 
quartz, hombleude, and augite; their 
structure Is sometimes crystalline aud 
sometimes vitreous. The older D. are 
often called porpliyrites. 

Dacoits (Hindustani dakait), members of 
armed gangs organised for robbery aud 
murder. In 1887 there were reported to 
he over 9000 professional D. in India, aud 
in one dist. alon* (Gwalior) they mur- 
dered forty -six persons. After the war 
with Burma (1885), dacoity was prevalent 
in the country for $ev. years. 

Da Costa, Isaac, see Costa. 

Dacotahs, league of Amer. Indian tribes 
who inhabited tho N. part of the Missis- 
sippi -Missouri basin, and after whom the 
states of Dakota are named. Their 
confederacy included seven 'nations/ 
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the prin. being the Sioux and Crows. 
They are believed originally to have been 
agriculturists until the introduction of 
horses, when they became rovers and 
hunters. In the wars of 1862 and 1876, 
brought on largely by the breaking of 
engagements by the U.S. Gov., thousands 
of Sioux perished, and in the latter cam- 
paign Gen. Custer and a whole brigade 
were annihilated. 

Daorydium, genus of Coniform indigen- 
ous to Malay, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, and eev. species are grown in 
Britain on acoount of their graceful 
appearance. D. Frankliui l, the Huon 
pine, has more characteristics of the yew 
than of the pine, and grows in Tasmania ; 
[). cupressinum , the commonest species 
in England, bears an edible fruit; D. 
taxi folium, the kakaterro-tree, is valued 
for its timber. 

Dactyl (Gk. Soktv Ao*. a finger), in Lat. 
and Gk. prosody, a foot consisting of one 
long and two short syllables; in Eng. 
prosody, one accented and two unaccented 
syllables. Dactylics, in prosody, is a 
name applied to metres which consist of a 
repetition of Ds., or of equivalent feet. 

Dactylis glomerata, Cocfc’s-foot Grass, 
a species of Gramincie constituting a 
genus in itself. It is extremely common 
in fields a 1 waste places of Britain 
during most of the summer months, and 
is also well known over continental 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Asia. 
In a wild state it has a coarse bluish 
herbage, and is capable of enduring the 
drought of dry, sandy land, and forms 
good grass for pasture. 

Dactylology, are vnder Deaf and 
Dump. 

Dactylopterus, genus of Ophalacan- 
thida*, or flying gurnards, remarkable 
for the immense, fan-like pectoral fins 
possessed by its species, and used by them 
when they spring into the air to escape 
voracious fishes. D. (or Cephalacanthus) 
volitans occurs in the Mediterranean; D. 
(or O.) orient alia in tho seas of warmer 
climates. 

Daddylonglegs, see Cranf.-fly. 

Dado, in classical architecture, the cube 
at the base of a pedestal. Tho name is 
also commonly applied to a series of 
mouldings, forming, as it were, a con- 
tinuous pedestal, lining the lower portion 
of the interior wails of a building. 

Dmdalus, figure in Gk. mythology whoso 
name is associated with the beginnings of 
soulpturo and architecture. He was said 
to have been a descendant of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, but tho legends concerning 
him seem to bo Cretan in origin. He is 
credited with making a wooden cow for 
PasiphaO, wife of Minos, the king of Crete, 
and also with constructing the labyrinth 
for the Minotaur. Incurring the dis- 
pleasure of Minos, D. made wings for 
lilmself and Ids son Icarus to fly from 
Crete. Icarus fell into what came to be 
known as the Ioarian Pea, but D. reached 
Italy safely, and thence proceeded to 
Sicily. This story Is possibly connected 
with the fact that D. was the reputed 
inventor of sails for ships. Many 
buildings and statues were attributed by 


the later Gks. to him, and his name is 
representative of the time when wood was 
the chief material in use. 

Daet, pueblo (township) in the 8. of 
Luzon Is., Philippines. Port of call on 
the mouth of tho D. R. Pop. 13,500. 

Daffodil, see Narcissus. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym (c. 1340-c. 1400), 
Welsh nature poet, b. at Bro Gynin, Car- 
diganshire. George Borrow, who trans. 
some of his poetry, wrote in Wild 
Wales that he had aways considered him 
as 'tho greatest poetical genius that has 
appeared in Europe since the revival of 
literature.* 

Dagami, pueblo on the Binahaan R., 
S. of Tacloban, Leyte Is.. Philippines. 
Is an important centre for traifio. Pop. 
13,000. 

Dagden, see Dago. 

Dagenham, urb. dist. in co. Essex. 
England, consisting of Chadwell Heath 
ward, Becontroo Heath ward, and D. 
ward. The Becontrce estate consists 
of a large number of houses erected by tho 
Loudon Co. Council. Tho church is 
anct., with a fine old tomb of Sir T. 
Urswyk, M.P. for London in 1401. 
There is a smallpox hospital. A high 
tide flooded 1000 ao. of land on Deo. 7, 
1707. There is much marsh land. In 
1921 the pop. was 9000; it Is now 89,000. 
due partly to the inclusion of sev. dists. 
in one new urb. dist. and partly to the 
development of the Ford motor works 
estab. in 1929. 

Dagger, short blade used for stabbing 
of very anct. origin. In medieval times 
it was called tho mis&ricorde, and served 
to penetrate tho armour-joints of an over- 
thrown adversary. It was worn attached 
to the sword-belt on the right side: the 
handle was often richly decorated. Other 
varieties wfere the poniard, dirk, and 
stiletto. Famous oriental Ds. are the 
Malay krecse ( kris ) and the Indian khuttar. 

Daghestan, autonomous S.8.R. of the 
R.S.F.S.R., extending along the W. coast 
of the Caspian Sea, and inland over the 
N.E. spurs of the Caucasus range. The 
country is for the most part mountainous. 
The cap. is Makhaoh Kala (the former 
Petrovsk) on the Kura (pop. 86,800). 
The inhab. include Lesghlans, Tatars, 
Turkomans, Great Russians, and twenty- 
seven other nationalities; the language 
belongs to the Losghian group of Cau- 
casian languages. The traditional occu- 
pations of tho inhab. are agric., but 
irrigation in recent years has increased 
production. Wheat, cotton, and soya 
beans are grown, and there is cattle and 
sheep -rearing. Oil is obtained from wells 
at Izerbash and there are engineering and 
machinery manufs. at Makhaoh-Kala. 
Hydro -electric power is provided by the 
R. Snlak. Area 22,390 sq. in. Pop, 
930.500. 

Dagnan- Bouveret, Pascal Adolphe Jean 

(1852-1929), Fr. painter, native of Paris, 
one of the foremost representatives of the 
ptein-air school. Early in his career he 
was classical’ in his subjects, but 

B resen tly turned to scenes of everyday 
fo, and his ‘Wedding Party.' ‘Le Pain 
b6nit,’ and, above all, his, 4 Breton Pardon* 
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made him famous. As with Millet and Dagupan, municipality and port in 
Bastien-Lepage, his work became graver Luzon, Philippine Is., exports sugar, 
and deeper as years passed on, and in corn, copra, rice, and salt. Pop. 26,000. 
sympathy with the movement initiated Dahabiyeh, Nile passenger boat, some* 
by J. C. Cazin, he produced such master- thing like a decked barge with a sharp 
pieces as the *Last Supper* (1896) and prow, of shallow draught, and carrying 
‘Emmaus* (1898). one or moro sails. Tourist Ds. are often 

Dago (corruption of Diego), nickname propelled by steam, 
given on Eng. and Amer. vessels to Sp., 

Portuguese, and It. sailors; also in the 
U.S.A. to It. immigrants. 

Dag 6, Dagden, Gioma, or Hiiumaa, 
largest of the Estonian is., near the gulf 
of Finland; separated from Oesel Is. 

(Livonian) by the SMn Sound. Has 
rugged coasts, and is infertile except in 
the S. and W. The inhab. are engaged in 
fishing and cattle -rearing. Area 367 sq m. 

Pop. 17,000, of whom about 10,000 are Es- 
tonians, the remainder Swedes and Gers. 

Dagoba, see TorE. 

Dagobert L, Merovingian king of the 
Franks (628-38), son of Clotaire II. He 
reunited the Frankish Empire, but it was 
divided again at his death. 

Dagobert II., king of the Franks (674- 
679), who should have succeeded his 
father, Slgcbert II., in Australia In 656. 

He was kept from the throne for eighteen t.N,A. 

wa * assassinated after reieming A dauabiteh near abwan 

Dagobert III., king of the Franks (71 1— 

716), succeeded his father, Cliildebcrt II., Dahalac, or Dahlak, see Dhalao. 
the third king of Neustria. Dahl, Johann Kristen Clausen (1788 

Dagon, Philistine and probably Canaan- 1857), Norwegian landscape painter. Par- 
ftish deity (Judges xvi., 1 Sam. v.). It ticularlv fond of striking effects in light 
is uncertain whether his name is derived and colour. One of IiIh best pictures 
from dag , flsli, or from dagan , corn; his is an ‘Eruption of Vesuvius,' another 
Idol, representing him as a kind of mer- * Dresden by Moonlight.' 
man, favours the former hypothesis, but Dahl, Michael (1656-1743), portrait 
recent investigations seem to show that painter, b. in Stockholm, who settled ii. 
the cult was agrlo., and Imported from London In 1688, obtained considerable 
Babylonia. The Philistines worshipped him patronage. He painted a portrait of 
as the god of both war and of Bfervests, and Queen Anno, and also a series of portraits 
he seems to have boentho male counterpart at Hampton Court. He was extensively 
of Astoreth, or Astarte. Ho had temples employed by the nobility, but his work is 
in Gaza and Ashdod* the former was des- not marked by any great originality, 
troyed by Jonathan Maccabeus. Dahl, Vladimir Ivanovitch (1801-72), 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mand6 (1789- author and philologist, of Dan. family. 
1851), Fr. painter, inventor of the but Russian by birth and training. After 
daguerreotype, forerunner of the present many years’ service under the gov. he 
photograph, was b. at Cormeilles, Seine- settled In Moscow (1858), and there, under 
ct-Oise, and in early life was an Inland the name of Lugansky, wrote many stories 
revenue officer. Afterwards he became of Russian life. He alHO compiled a Rub- 
an artist, and with Pierre Pr6vost executed sian dictionary, and a Vbl. of songs, 
a number of panoramic views. In 1822 folk-legends, and proverbs, which ho had 
he estab. a pictorial exhibition called the collected in various parts of Russia, 
diorama, which was ho successful that ho Dahlak, or Dahalak, is. group off the 
opened another one in London. But his const of Eritrea, situated in the Red Bea 
great ambition was to produce permanent off the bay of, and about 30 m. E. of, the 
pictures by means of sunlight, and In this port of Massowa (Massawa). The group 
endeavour he was joined by J. N. Niepce, comprises three larger is., with numerous 
who had already been working for years rocks, and was known to the Roms, for 
at the same problem. Niepce d. in 1833, its pearl fisheries. 

but D. persevered until he succeeded in Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 
producing such pictures on an iodised (1809-70), Amer. admiral, b. at the 
silver plate, called after him daguerreo- Swedish consulate, Philadelphia. Serving 
types. He wrote many works on this in the U.S. Navy from 1826 to 1847, he 
subject, including Ifistorique tt description was then transferred to the ordnance 
des proctiUs de daguerriotypie (1839). dept., and there invented the gun called 
His success was rewarded with the deoora- by his name. When the Civil war broke 
tlon of the Legion of Honour, and out he was placed in charge of the navy 
annuities for himself and Niepce's rep re- yard at Washington. In 1863 he was 
sentative. See A. Mentienne, Jjx Ddcou- mode rear-admiral, and commanded the 
verte de la photographic en 1839 , 1892. blockading fleot off Charleston until the 

Daguerreotype, see Photography. end of the war. 
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Dahlgren, Karl Fredrlk (1791-1814), 
Swedish humorist and poet. Molibergs 
Kpistlar (1818) displayed his skill in both 
capacities, and within a few years he 
attained a leading place in Swedish 
literature. 

Dahlhausen, vil. of Germany, situated 
In tho prov. of Westphalia, on the R. 
linhr, 6 m. from Essen. 

Dahlia, genus of Compositso composed 
of nine species of Mexican plants. In 
Britain soy. have been planted, but only 

D. variaJbilia has flourished, and given rise 
to very many beautiful varieties known to 
our gardens. In its wild state it is a 
bushy, herbaceous plant, 7 or 8 ft. high, 
with single purple or lilac flowers of no 
great beauty, but in cultivation it sports 
endless varieties in stature, leaves, and 
flowers, and in the double forms both ray 
and disk florets are ligulato. Tho name of 
the plant was given to it In honour of the 
Swedish botanist Dahl. 

Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1860), Ger. historian and politician, b. at 
Wismar, was one of the first to raise the 
Schleswig-Holstein question (1815). In 
1837 ho was banished from Hanover for 
upholding popular rights against the king ; 
in 1848 he propounded a scheme for estab- 
lishing a constitutional monarchy to 
include Prussia and all other Ger. states. 
His chief works were Quellenkunde der 
devtachen (Jeachichte (1830); Polilik (1835): 
Qeschichtc Ddncmarks (1840-43); and 
hists. of the Eng. and Fr. revolutions. 

Dahme, tn. of Germany, situated in the 
prov. of Brandenburg, about 40 m. S.E. 
by S. of Potsdam. Pop. 5000. 

Dahn, Julius Sophus Felix (1834-1912), 
Ger. historian and novelist, b. in Ham- 
burg, where his father was a leading actor 
at the theatre. Felix D. studied law in 
Munich and Berlin, and became prof, 
successively at Munich, Wilrzburg, and 
KOnigsberg. and finally rector of Breslau 
Univ. in 1895. He wrote sev. important 
books on jurisprudence, but is more noted 
for his hists. and historical romances. 
The former deal with the very earliest 
records of Germany, his greatest work, 
Die Konige der Gcrmantn (1861-1908), 
ending with the dissolution of the 
Carolingian Empire. His romances. Kin 
Kampf um Rom (1877), Die Kreuzfahrer 
(1844), and many others, have enjoyed 
great popularity in Germany. Besides 
these, he pub. a good many vols. of poetry, 
much of this also founded on early Ger. 
legends. A collected cd. of his stories 
and poems was pub. (21 vols.) at Leipzig. 
See life by H. Meyer, 1913. 

Dahomey, colony in Fr. W . Africa with 
an area of 43,232 sq. m. and a pop. of 
1,458,000 people. It Is bounded on the 

E. by the Fr. mandated ter. of Togo, on 
the N. by the Fr. Sudan, and on the E. by 
the Bril, colony of Nigeria. It was 
conquered by the Fr. in 1892. It was 
formerly a Negro kingdom, for 200 years 
a centre of idolatry and heathen practices. 
The native army was famous for its 
detachment of 800 Amazons. The oountry 
is flat near the coast, while tho interior 
oonslsts of undulating plains and plateaux, 
with occasional stretches of forest. The 


chief tns. are Porto Novo (pop. 23,500), 
Grand Popo, Kotonu, and Whydah on 
tho coast, Paraku and Abomey in the 
higher country. The natives, Moslems or 
Fetish worshippers, grow maize, manioc, 
yams, potatoes, areca nut, and coffee. 
Palm oil and kernels are the chief exports. 
In the N. they rear cattle. They are of 
pure Negro stock. There are three rail- 
ways. See J. Baillard, Peuple noir, 1935 ; 
M. J. Herskovitz, Dahomey: an Ancient 
West African Kingdom, 1938; C. Hanin, 
Occident noir, 1947. 

Daihan, see Korea. 

Dail Eireann, Lower House of the 
legislature of Eire. The constitution of 
the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann), 
which came into force on Deo. 6, 1922, 
provided that the legislature (Oireachtas) 
should consist of the king, a Senate 
(Seanad Eireann), and a Chamber of 
Deputies (D. E.). D. E. is generally 
termed shortly ‘the Dail.' The con- 
stitution of 1922 was repealed, but the 
present constitution, which came into 
foroe in Deo. 1937, contains substantially 
the same provisions as to the Dali. As in 
the case of the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom, and of many another 
Lower House in the Brit. Commonwealth 
of Nations, alone D. E. among the legis- 
lative authorities of Eire has the control 
of the publio purse, and the Gov. of Eire 
Is chosen from the party (or parties, in the 
case of a coalition) having the majority 
in that house. D. B* is, therefore, the 
real power in the land, and it derives its 
authority from the direct vote of all 
citizens, without distinction of sex, of 
twenty -one years of age or over. Election 
is baseu on proportional representation, 
every citizen having only one vote, and 
the number of deputies is at present fixed 
at 138. The univs. are entitled to 
representation in the D. E. Unless the 
Oireachtas bo sooner dissolved, a new Dail 
must be elected every five years. All 
members of the Dail must take an oath of 
allegiance to the constitution, and both 
the Irish and Eng. languages are official 
languages for the debates. The Dail is 
presided over by a ohahman who has a 
deputy. The president of Eire summons 
and dissolves the Dail on the advloe of 
tho Prime Minister (Taoiseach). The 
Taoiseach is appointed by the president 
on tho nomination of the D. E. The 
other members of tho gov. are appointed 
by tho president on the nomination of the 
Taoiseach with the previous approval of 
the D. E. The Taoiseach, the Tanaiste 
(vice-chairman), and the finance minister 
must bo members of D. E. The other 
members of the gov. must also be mem- 
bers of D. E. or Seanad Eireann (Senate 
or Upper House), but not more than 
two may be members of the latter 
House. 

* Daily Chronicle/ Coming into existence 
in London In 1855 as the ClerkenweU 
News, this paper was originally composed 
chief, v of small advertisements. In 1877 
it was bought by Edward Lloyd and issued 
as a dally paper of Liberal views. It was 
purchased in 1918 by Mr. (later Earl) 
Lloyd George. In 1929 Wm Harrison, 
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chairman of the Invoresk Paper Com- 
pany, bought a controlling interest in the 
D. C., together with its associate papers. 
With dramatic suddenness the D. C. 
closed its doors on June 1, 1930, when it 
was absorbed by the London Liberal 
paper, the Daily News, which appeared 
thenceforth as the News-Chronicle ( q.v .). 

' Daily Dispatch.' Describing itself as 
the 'National Newspaper of the North,* 
the D. D . is pub. daily from Manchester. 
Founded in 1900 by the Hultons, it was 
acquired by the Derry brothers in 1924, 
and is now one of the Allied Newspaper 
group. In general format the D. D. 
resembles the London popular press, and 
has a circulation in the neighbourhood of 

1.000. 000. The address of the D. D. is 
Withy Grove, Manchester. 

‘Daily Express.* After many years of a 
struggle for existence, the D. E. has to- 
day the largest circulation of any daily 
newspaper in Great Britain. It is the 
leading paper of the Beaver brook group, 
and its present circulation is over 3.250,000 
copies a day. Estab. in 1900 by Charles 
Pearson & Company, as a id. paper, but 
it was not until it passed into the control of 
Lord Bcavcrbrook (q.v.) in 1914 that it 
made any headway against the stern 
competition of the other popular dailies. 
Frank sensationalism is the main cause 
for the success of the D. E., but it is an 
enterprising paper, makes a point of not 
suppressing news which is unwelcome and 
has not seldom (counteracted foreign 
propaganda by sending its own special 
representatives to find out and tell the 
facts. It has been calculated that a 
circulation of 3,250,000 copies a day 
means that the paper is read by about 

12.000. 000 people. This success is due to 
an entertainment quality which has its 
appeal to a mass circulation, and although, 
as is the case with some of the other 
London popular dailies, the actual price 
to the purchaser is substantially less than 
the cost of production, this is offset by the 
great advertising revenue, and consequent 
large aggregate purchasing power of its 
readers. Tlio most successful of the 
popular papers, It is the one with the 
highest rate per column inch for advertise- 
ment space. It has been the policy of the 
D . E. during the last few years to gather 
together a band of writers, each a special- 
ist in his own subject, and to make their 
names familiar to the publio. Tho success 
of this scheme has played no small part in 
the popularising of the paper. 'Strabo,* 
whose * Little Man* became a national 
figure, and 'Beachcomber* (J. B. Morton), 
the bnmorist, each have many thousands 
of devoted followers. H. V. Morton, who 
wrote graphic and human descriptions of 
travels In the Brit. Isles, had the largest 
publio of all, but in 1931 he joined tho 
Daily Herald. In politics the D. E. is 
Independent Unionist, with a strong 
leaning towards Imperial ideas. Lord 
Beaverbrook was a prime leader In the 
agitation for Empire Free Trade. In 
the Second World War the war dispatches 
of Alan Moorehead of the D . E. were 
especially gpod Journalism, judged by the 
standards in any period and in any 


country. The D. E. occupies a fine 
modern building in Fleet Street, not many 
yds. from its former home in Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. The D. E. is 

S roduced simultaneously in London, 
lanchcster, and Glasgow. 

'Daily Graphic,* the first illustrated 
morning newspaper in England, originated 
by Mr. W. L. Thomas in connection with 
the weekly Graphic . was estab. in Jan. 
1890. Well-produced drawings and photo- 
graphs were employed to Illustrate the 
more interesting features of the day. In 
1925, an agreement was entered into 
between the D. G. and Allied News- 
papers Ltd., and the D. G. was absorbed 
by the Daily Skelrh and issued with it 
jointly. The position has now been 
reversed and the two amalgamated 
papers are pub. as Daily Graphic and 
Daily Sketch (see Dati/v Sketch). 

* Daily Herald.* In tho long and curious 
hist, of jouruulism few attempts to found 
a journal have been more quixotic or 
determined than that which finally estab. 
the D. II. els Labour’s first daily news- 
paper in England. Launched on April 
15, 1912, with a capital of only £300, the 
paper did not even start with the blessing 
of tho leaders of the Labour party. In 
those early days the paper existed as a 
‘small, lively but impecunious socialist, 
newspaper that avoided death by the skin 
of its teeth so frequently that North- 
ollffe called it “the miracle of Fleet 
Street*** (Francis Williams). But the 
struggle to survive dur ing the First World 
War years was almost too much, and 
during that period it was only found 
possible to publish weekly. It was in this 
form that George Lansbury ed. it from 
1914 until 1919, when It resumed doily 
pub. In the days of Lansbury ’s editor- 
ship, the D. II. created controversy and 
kept up a high literary standard with one 
poet, Gerald Gould, as its assistant editor, 
and another, Osbert Sitwell, writing 
leaders — often in verse. But unable to 
support itself, it was (originally on the 
initiative of Ernest Bovin) constantly 
subsidised by the Trades Union Congress, 
although it was sufficiently independent 
in spirit to reject an offer of £75,000 made 
in 1920 by tho Third International. 
Later, Lansbury remained manager while 
tho editorship was given to a more 
experienced newspaperman, Hamilton 
Fyfe, well-known war correspondent of 
The Times and the Daily Mail. Under 
Fyfe the circulation rose In four years 
from 130,000 to 450,000 but was not yet 
self-supporting owing to tlio lack of 
sufficient advertising revenue. Eventu- 
ally, in 1929. the T.U.C. sanctioned a 
scheme for placing tho paper on equal 
terras with its rivals. Retaining 49 per 
cent of its Interest, with control of the 
paper’s politic^ policy, the I). II. paftsed 
into the hands of Messrs. Odhams Ltd., 
one of the largest firms of publishers In the 
country. Tho new paper was pub. on* 
March 17, 1930, under the direction 
of J. S. Elios (later Lord Southwood), 
the man who hod converted the People 
and John BuU from apparent failures 
into great successes. Popular newspaper 
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'stars’ like Hannen Swaffor and H. V. 
Morton were secured at high salaries from 
other organisations, principally the Daily 
Express. H. G. Wells was asked to write 
on world problems and Edgar Wallace on 
crime, so that all tastes might be satisfied. 
The printing and format became at one 
bound equal to that of any other popular 
newspaper. Success came at once. The 
circulation Jumped to well over a million 
in a night, and has been growing steadily 
ever since. Mr. Francis Williams relates" 
that in his time as editor the circulation 
reached 2,000,000 copies a day and the 
paper had for a time the largest circulation 
of any daily paper in the world until it was 
outstripped by tho Daily Express. But 
it had done so only as tho result of 
enormous expenditure by Odhams, and 
in order to achieve progress more than 
£2,000,000 had to be sunk in the paper 
without immediate return; nor, despite 
the large sales, were any dividends paid 
on 1). If. (1929) shares until well into the 
Second World War. Politically, the 
D. If. has considerably moderated its 
tone, news always being given first place. 
The D. II. is now willing to voice any 
subject of public interest, and not only 
Labour leaders, but distinguished writers 
from all walks of life, are regular contri- 
butors to its columns. A former editor of 
the D. I*, ^coords that he agreed to buy 
for £10,000 the serial rights in Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s record of evohts, entitled 
Failure of a Mission , despite tho fact that 
the editor’s private opinion was that 
much of the ex-ambas.’s judgment of 
events had been tragically wrong and 
misleading. (See Francis Williams, Press, 
Parliament , and People , 1946.) In the 
Second World War the dispatches of the 
D. II.* s war correspondent, A. B. Austin, 
were notable for their general interest and 
admirable journalism. The D. II. is pub. 
at Id., simultaneously in London and 
Manchester, the London address being 
Wilson Street. Long Acre, W.O. 2. 

'Daily Mail.’ First pul), in London on 
May 4, 1896, the 1). M. not only Intro- 
duced modern journalism, hut is one of 
the most successful newspapers ever pub. 
Its founder, Lord Northcliflfe, at that time 
Alfred Harm8worth, is by general consent 
considered the greatest journalist of all 
time, and the effects of his teaching can bo 
seen in every newspaper ollico the world 
over. From the beginning, his policy 
with the I). M. was to give the public 
what it wanted, presenting the news of tho 
day in such a manner that it could be 
taken in at a glance. Tho I). M., when 
tho first issue appeared, was entirely 
different from anything that had ever 
before been pub. It was brisk, and 
straight to the point. It. was not afraid 
to speak its mind, and all the time it went 
to immense pains to provide its public 
with what really interested it. Over and 
above this It was priced at \d. (it Is now 
Id.), and was willing to take up a cause or 
denounce an evil without a thought of the 
oonsequences. It should not be forgotten 
that when Lord NortbcHffe started the 
D* M. with a oapttal of less than £100,000, 
and made so great a success of it that he 


revolutionised the whole course of modern 
journalism, he did so because he was the 
first to appreciate that a new state- 
educated reading public had come into 
being for which existing papers hardly 
catered at all. It was for this public of 
the now elementary-school educated that 
he catered, and it was that public which 
gave him his enormous success. Whether 
now that a new public is coming into being 
a public of the secondary -school educated, 
a product of educational reform and ex- 
tension, vast changes in intellectual 
standards and public taste will follow, and 
whetlior the demand for newspapers will 
be affected, iR a moot point. Under 
Northcliffe’s direction the circulation of 
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the D. M. grew until it was far larger than 
that of any other paper, and sev. amazing 
scoops during the Bo^r war consolidated 
its position as the paper for tlie man In 
the street. During the First World War 
tho I). M. by unceasing propaganda 
urged the placing of Lloyd George in 
charge of munitions; and throughout tho 
war period it played a livoly part in the 
conduct of State affairs. Throughout this 
period, and uutil his death in 1922, Lord 
NorthelifTe was the dominant personality 
behind the I). M. and its companion 
papers, the Evening News and Sunday 
Dispatch, as he was behind the many 
other pubs, he founded and ran (see 
North clikfe). The D. M. Is now owned 
by Associated Newspapers, Ltd., a com- 
pany controlled by the late Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Rothermere, Lord Northcliffe’s 
brother, and now by the latter’s son, tho 
Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, second Lord 
Rothermere. Politically It is Conserva- 
tive in principle, but more often than not 
takrs an independent line. The D. M. 
orga-^ses many exhibitions, one of the 
most successful of which Is the ann. Ideal 
Homes Exhibition. It has also fostered 
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many movements, taking an especial in- 
terest in flying, and before and after the 
First World War doing much to assist 
pioneer airmen by the oiler of large 
prizes, amounting to as much as £10,000. 
The advertising power of the 1). M. is 
famous throughout the world, its front 
page alone used to fetch £1700 for a single 
insertion. It was for a time the only 
popular daily left in London which still 
gave up its front page to advertising. 
Many famous writers have contributed at 
one time or another to its columns, and 
Tom Webster, probably the best-known 
sports cartoonist in the country. Pub. 
simultaneously in London and Man- 
chester, its circulation is one of the largest 
in the world. On more than one occasion 
it has exceeded the 2,000,000 mark. Other 
eds. of the D. M. included, before 1939, 
a Continental one pub. from Paris; an 
Atlantic ed., printed and pub. on board 
sev. of the larger liners; and a weekly ed. 
The D. M. Year Book, fouuded in 1901, Is 
popular among all classes for reference 
purposes on general subjects. The head 
office of the D. M. group is Northclififo 
House, Tudor House, E.C.4. 

4 Daily Mirror.' In many wavs the D. M. 
is the best example of Lord Northcllffe’s 
genius as a journalist. Founded in 
London as a penny daily for women on 
Nov. 2. 1903, under the editorship of 
Mrs. Mary Ilowarth, it was obvious, after 
a few issues, that there was no public 
demand for such a paper, and it seemed 
inevitable that the paper must die. 
Defying defeat. Lord North cliff e con- 
verted It 1$ twenty-four hours Into an 
illustrated newspaper, and in its new form 
it was soon firmly estab. The success 
of this change consolidated Northcliffo’s 
position as the journalist who would not 
own defeat. In 1914 the first Lord 
Ro therm ere became ohief proprietor of 
the TJ. jl/., and a year later founded Its 
companion paper, the Sunday Pictorial. 
The object of both papers has always 
been to provide the latest news in pictures, 
and many dhririg feats have been accom- 
plished in carrying out this policy. One 
of the most popular features both of the 
I). A/. and the Sunday Pictorial, was that 
devoted to the doings of Pip, Squeak, and 
Wilfred, the first two of whom were intro- 
duced to thousands of delighted children 
in 1919, while Wilfred appeared in 1920. 
It had a circulation of 2,013,943 for its 
King Edward Memorial number in 1910, 
and of 3,005,430 copies for its Princess 
Mary's wedding number in 1922. During 
the Second World War the paper was 
threatened with suppression for a cartoon , 
which seemed to suggest that seamen 
were risking their lives in order that 
bigger profits might bo secured by the 
oil companies ; for a leading article which 
said that those who aspired to army 
leadership should be ‘brass buttoned 
boneheads, eooially prejudiced, arrogant, 
and fussy/ and with a tendency to heart 
disease,. and apoplexy; and for the anti- 
snobbery criticisms of 4 Cassandra There 
were few real or imagined abuses that 
4 Cas8andr&* did not attack, and the War 
Office was his particular bite noire . After 


the official warning, however, ‘Cas- 
sandra's* column was dropped, he was 
called up and joined the army, and in 
due course — such being the Brit. way — 
was appointed editor of an army news- 
paper (see on this Williams, Press, Parlia- 
ment and People, 1946). The /). M. is 
pub. from Geraldine House, Rolls Build- 
ings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 

4 Daily News,* see 4 Nkws-Chronicle.' 

4 Daily Sketch. * Founded in Manchester 
in 1909 by Sir Edward Hulton as a penny 
picture paper, the D. S. relied mainly 
upon its news pictures, aided by brightly 
written articles, theatrical and society 
features, and news served up in an easily 
digested form, for maintaining its circu- 
lation of 700,000 copies daily. Politically, 
the D. S. was independent, Bhowing, us is 
the case with its rival, the Daily Alim/r, 
little interest in politics except from a 
pictorial standpoint. In 1925 the D. S. 
absorbed the Daily Graphic, thus leaving 
only two picture papers in London. The 
D. S. was, later, acquired by Allied 
Newspapers, Ltd., and now controlled by 
Lord Kemsley (formerly Sir Gomer Berry). 
In 1946 the title was changed to Datly 
Graphic and D. S., the former in much 
the hcavior type, the publishers being now 
The Daily Graphic and Sunday Graphic, 
Ltd., of Kemsley House, 200 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C.l. 

4 Daily Telegraph.' The first ponn y news- 
paper pub. In London, the D. T. can look 
back upon aB fine a past as most existing 
newspapers. Founded in a more or less 
casual manner by a printor In June, 1855, 
It passed, shortly afterwards. Into the 
hands of the father of tbo second VJscount 
Burnham (q.v.), and remained in that 
family until 1927, when it was sold to 
Sir Wm. Berry, Bt. (q.v.) (created Baron 
Camrose of Long Cross in 1929), Sir 
Gomer Berry (later Lord Kemsley), and 
Sir Edward (late Lord) IliJTe. The present 
proprietor is Lord Camroso. In 1930 the 
price, which had been 2 d. lor many 
years, was reduced to Id., and the general 
size and form were altered to meet 
modern requirements. These changes 
were apparently successful, for the circu- 
lation rose to well over 200,000, and is 
now over 650,000. The D. T. lias always 
specialised in foreign news, and had many 
famous correspondents in all parts of the 
world. It was owing to the enterprise of 
the D. T. that Stanley was enabled to 
find the Congo, his undertaking having 
been originated by the paper, which also 
boro the expense of his search for Living- 
stone. In tho same way, the D. T. 
assisted in the Assyrian discoveries of 
George Smith, and the exploration of 
Mt. Kilimanjaro by Sir Hany Johnston. 
Like tho Daily Alail the D. T. was 
responsible for a number of scoops during 
the Boer war, and the rivalry between the 
correspondents of the two papers was 
intense. Politically, the D. T, began as a 
Liberal paper, but at the present time it 
is frankly Conservative. Many notable 
writers have been associated with the 
/>. 7\, including Edward Dicey, Frank 
Lawley, Clement fioott, George Augustus 
Sala, W. L. Courtney, for so long tho 
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editor of the Fortnightly Review, who was 
literary editor for many years, and J. L. 
Garvin, later the editor of the Observer. 
The D. T. specialises in the issue of 
special supplements, many of which are of 
permanent value. The D. T. is a more 
serious and restrained paper than its 
popular rivals, deliberately quieter in its 
selection and display of news, de- 
liberately more solid in its selection of 
feature articles, and more comprehensive 
in ■ its reporting of political, industrial, 
economic, and international affairs; and 
in part its success is due to its manifest 
attraction to a somewhat non-committal, 
cautious typo of middle-class reader with 
a serious outlook on life. The foreign 
correspondents of the D. T. are especially 
reliable for Intelligent and balanced 
accounts of the ways and policy of tho 
countries to which they may be accredited. 
The new U. T. building, erected in Fleet 
Street after the First World War, is the 
finest newspaper office in the country, and 
allows ample room for expansion. Tho 
Sunday Times , also owned by Lord Cam- 
rose, is housed in the same building. Tho 
address is 135-36 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

* Daily Worker,* official paper of the 
Commun'd Party of Great Britain. 
Founded in l‘J30. During tho Second 
World War the War Office and Foreign 
Office were anxious to restrict the facilities 
given to the paper to a minimum and were 
Adamant that it could not be allowed to 
have an accredited war correspondent. 
Tho Cabinet formed tbo view that tho 
paper was persistently publishing material 
calculated to foment opposition to tho war, 
and in Jon. 1941 the gov. invoked Section 
2D of tho Defence Regulations, first to 
warn and then to suppress the D. XV. Tho 
Communist Party was at that time 
opposed to tho war, which it regarded as 
an ‘imperialist* adventure. It did not 
change its mind until Germany invaded 
Russia, after which it became a passionate 
advocate of victory. 

Daimiel, tn. of Spain in tho prov. of 
Ciudad Real, 20 m. E. of that city, and 
60 m. S.S.E. of Toledo. There are 
manufs. of woollens and linens, and 
distillation of brandy. There is also a 
salt lake. Pop. 17,000. 

DaimlOs (great names), tho feudal 
nobles of old Japan, who within their own 
domains wore almost absolute, paying 
only nominal allegiance to tho Mikado; 
the Samurai were their military retainers. 
Although the Shogun (temporal ruler) 
and D. lost their power In the revolution 
of 1868, the governing classes of Japan 
are still mostly of Samurai descent. 

Daimler, Gottlieb (1834-90), motor 
pioneer, b. at Schomdorf, Wtirttemberg. 
After gaining experience in Germany and 
at Whitworth's, Manchester, he assisted 
Dr. Otto in the development of his gas 
engine (Cologne, 1870), and became 
director of his factory. Conceiving the 
idea of Increasing the power of oil and gas 
engines bv making the working parts 
lighter, with greater velocity of rotation, 
he produced the first motor bicycle in 
1885, followed In 1887 by a petrol-driven 


car. He founded the Daimler Motor Co. 
at Cannstatt in 1890. Benz of Mannheim, 
Panhard and Lovassor of Paris, and 
others took up the idea, and D. engines 
have become universal. 

* Dai Nippon, see Nippon and Japan. 

Dairen, or Dalny, the customs port for 
Kwantung, China. At tbo end of 1937, 
when the leased ter. of Kwantung was 
under a Jap. governor-general, the seat of 
administration was at D. (or Tairend, 
formerly Dalny). In 1945 the ter., in- 
cluding D., was restored to China. Tho 
S. Manchuria Railway connects D. with 
Mukolu and D. is also connected by rail 
with Changchun (696 m.). The Chinese 
name Is Talien-Wan. Pop. of tn. and 
dist., 280,000. 

Dairy. Tho word D. is the same as the 
Middle Eng. deierie , which was the place 
where the dey or maidservant worked. 
It now denotes the place where the milk 
in its natural form and the cheese and 
butter are prepared. The milk of the oow 
is used all over the world for D. purposes, 
but in certain regions physiographical 
conditions have led to tho dependence on 
sheep, goats, reindeer, camels, etc., for 
milk. In no other dept, of agriculture 
has the celerity of advancement been 
greater than that in D. farming. In 
Great Britain the demand for milk and 
butter made by the people of industrial 
centres distant from the traditional 
dairying, or, in fact, cheese-making diets., 
such as Cheshire, Ayrshire, Somerset, and 
tho vale of Glamorgan, resulted in rapid 
expansion of the D. business. The 
invention of the centrifugal separator 
about 1878 created a revolution, whilst 
smaller progressive reforms may un- 
questionably be traced to the persistent 
exertions of the Brit. D. Farmer's Asso- 
ciation and to the D. shows held annually 
under its auspices since the year 1876. 
Moreover, this association acted as 
pioneer in the matter of providing techni- 
cal instruction in D. fanning; for it 
founded a I). school in the valo of Ayles- 
bury, a school lut-ci estab. in Reading 
under tho name of tho Brit. D. Institute 
(now tho National Institute for Roscnrch 
in Dairying, under the Executive Council 
of tho Imperial Agric. Bureaux), and its 
example was followed by many munici- 
palities all over tho country. 

Improvements in Appliances . — In all 
modern l)s. centrifugal separators are 
now in use, but without such an appliance 
croam is separated by means of tho milk- 
pan, skimmer, and cream crook. The 
first is a shallow, lipped pan made of 
white porcelain, enamelled iron, or tinned 
steel ; tho second — a still shallower dish — 
serves to lift the cream from tho surface 
of the milk In the pan into tho earthen- 
ware cream crock, where it remains for 
one or two days before churning. By the 
mechanical process of cream separation, 
a bowl containing the fresh milk is made 
to rotate sev. thousand times every 
minute. In this way the lighter butter 
fat is collected to the centre of the bowl, 
and thenco removed through a tube, the 
watery and heavier portion of the milk 
being driven out from the outer zone 
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through another tube. Small machines 
for 10 up to 100 gallons an hour are often 
worked by hand still, but separators 
worked by horse or steam power can deal 
with four or five times that quantity in 
the same time. 

Pasteurisation has made milk ‘safo’ 
despite all the vicissitudes of transit. 
Electricity has brought hot water and 
refrigeration to the remotest farm. 
Pasteurisers, so named after the ,Fr. 
scientist, Pasteur, have been designed 
so as to destroy the tubercle and other 
bacilli which may be communicated to 
human beings through the medium of 
mlik. It is best to heat the milk in closed 
pasteurisers for about ‘20 min. at 140° F. t 
for it is found that a lower temp, for a 
longer period is as effective as a higher 
temp. (180° F.) for a shorter time (10 min.). 
D. engineers have now devised excellent 
plant for the proper filtration or pasteuri- 
sation of new milk in large dairies. The 
new milk is allowed to flow into closed 
reoeptacles, in which it is raised to the 
required temp, and kept in a state of 
continual agitation so os to prevent the 
formation of the scalded layer. It is then 
necessary to reduce the temp, of tho milk 
to that of water; otherwise its keeping 
properties are seriously impaired. This 
result is most easily achieved by allowing 
the milk t-o run down the outside of a 
metal refrigerator, corrugated so as to in* 
crease the cooling capacities of the 
machine and filled inside with cold water. 
The water is kept continually running, 
the refrigerator being fed by a cistern. 
Butyrometers are the most convenient 
machines for testing the amount of fat in 
milk. Properly graduated testing tubes 
are filled with the milk to be tested and 
fixed on a rimmed metal dish which is 
then made rapidly to revolve. Standard 
sulphuric acid and warm water are 
required, chemical action as well as the 
principle of centrifugal force being in- 
volved in tbfe testing. Ds. In most urb. 
centres bottle their milk for delivery to 
householders. 

The following are the appliances needed 
for cheese -making. Cheese vats are made 
both rectangular and round, and may bo 
double-Jackcted. the outer vat being 
supplied with pipes for steam. The rect- 
angular vat, which is moved on wheels, 
is best made of tinned steel for tho inner 
case, and iron for the outer. Double- 
tinned sheets of Hteel, fitted on the outside 
with bands, make a strong circular vat. 
Curd knivos, for freeing the whey from the 
coagulated mass, should he made of fine 
steel with keen edges. A special machine 
has been devised for subjecting such hard 
cheeses as Cheddar to continual pressure: 
no pressure is applied to soft cheeses, 
which are simply made into the requisite 
size and shape in metal moulds. Cheeses 
should always be allowed to ripen in a 
room f tied with easily turned shelves. 
Diaphragm tub-shaped wooden churns 
ftre still used for butter-making. The 
butter is lifted out of the churn by 
wooden butter scoops. A machine, 
known as the. 4 D6lalteuse * butter drier, 
and worked on the centrifugal force 
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principle, haH come into use in order to 
squeeze out tho superfluous moisture. 

Dairy Faotories originated In America 
and thence spread to Europe. The first 
was a cheesery founded by Jesse Williams 
in 1860 in Oneida co.. New York. His 
success in the venture led to the rapid 
estab. of similar factories and also of 
creameries, or butter factories, a.ll over 
the States and Canada. Such was the 
mushroom growth of these factories that 
by 1866 there were 500 clieeso factories 
in Now York state alone. In England 
cheeseries were first instituted in 1870, 
when one was set up in Derby and another 
in Longford. But the enormous increase 
in the supply of milk from country to urb. 
(lists, leaves a comparatively small sur- 
plus of milk for conversion into butter and 
cheese, a fact which accounts for the 
scarcity of D. F. in England relatively to 
the U.vS.A. Moreover, foreign butter 
from Denmark, etc., and ompiro butter 
from Australasia, etc., aro superior to the 
average butter produced in the United 
Kingdom. Tho cheese and butter factory 
system was introduced from America 
into Denmark, Ireland, Franco, etc., with 
surprising success. To-day one trained 
butter-maker can work up in a creamery 
the cream taken from 700 cows. His 
product finds a speedy market by reason 
of Its even quality. It is packed in re- 
frigerator cars, and within two weeks of 
its churning can roach a consumer many 
thousand miles distant. Artificial fats 
are frequently added to skim-milk to 
produce a poorer kind of butter, full-milk 
cheese being manufactured at the same 
timo in the same factory. In 1855 G rim- 
wade first made use of powdered milk in 
England, and in America a combination of 
whole milk powder and extract of malt 
was sold in 1883. Since that time many 
patented processes have placed a number 
of dried milks on the market. The first 
condensed milk plant of America was 
estab. by Gail Borden in 1856 at Wolcott- 
viile, Connecticut. John B. Meyenherg 
patented his process for supplying un- 
sweetened evaporated milk in her- 
metically scaled tins in 1884. A still 
further product of America is the factory- 
made ice cream. In 1851 Fussell of 
Baltimore estab. a plant for making ice, 
and afterwards erected other factories in 
Washington, Boston, and New York. 
Ice cream which is sold commercially 
must contain not less than 7-14 per cent 
of milk fat. 

Dairy Farming. Cows should be allowed 
plenty of puro water: epidemics of typhoid 
fever have been traced to cows drinking 
contaminated water. When the crops of 
grass, It. rye-grasB, vetches, or clover fail 
in tho autumn, the cow must be given 
brewor’s or distiller’s grains or turnips* 
If the supply of turnips, however. Is over- 
done, the butter and milk acquire an 
unpleasant flavour. Mangels and swedes 
are good substitutes for turnips. * Milk 
cows should have About six pounds of con- 
centrated food, Such as oil-seed cakes, 
bran, and various farinaceous meals like 
bean meal, each day. Thirty pounds of 
dry food a day are a sufficient allowance 
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for a row in full milk, but the food mix- 
ture should be varied as much as possible. 
Cleanliness is absolutely essential in the 
cows, their sheds, and the milkers. The 
cow-houses, moroover, must bo well 
lighted, ventilated, and drained. The 
milking parlour is preferable to the 
ordinary cow-shed because it saves time 
in cleaning and washing down, no hay or 
straw comes into the building when cows 
are milked, and this makes clean milk pro- 
duction easier. Dust in the air from hay 
or straw is a fruitful source of dirty milk. 
Because the cow comes to the milker 


succulent grass during the summer may 
lead to a full supply of milk. On the 
first appearance of frost cows should be 
sheltered at night, even though this cur- 
tails the , milking period. In time al) 
cows dry off a few months before calving 
again in the spring. Cows will give a 
good supply of milk for ten years. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that 
England has no pure dairy breed of cattle 
to her credit, the dairy shorthorn, our 
most numerous breed and the pioneer of 
the dairy revival at the turn of this cen- 
tury, still serving a dual-purpose standard 
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instead of the milker going to the cow, 
there is a shorter journey for the milk to 
reach tho cooler. If a milking machine is 
in use, there is less piping to keep sterile, 
and the vacuum Is more easily controlled. 
The best-designed buildings for a dairy of 
about fifty cows should consist of two 
covered yards, separated bv the milking 
parlour, the cooling room, and the boiler 
and sterilising unit. Each covered yard is 
divided down the centre; and the doors 
and gates are large enough to admit a cart 
or wagon to remove the dung or to carry 
straw. The cows are collected before 
milking in one yard and, after going 
through the parlour, go into the other. 
There are two bull pens, a number of 
calving pens, and calf pons in a third 
covered yard. Every cow should be 
examined at least twice a- year by a 
veterinary surgeon, and tho milk of 
any cow suspected of tuberculosis or 
other disease must be rejected until tho 
animal has been inspected. For summer 
dairying it Is arranged that the cows 
calve In the spring, so that abundance of 


— which is justified in a European country 
that must rely for meu f on its dairy herd. 
Records of performance continue to show 
ann. improvements in yield, and the best 
Brit, herds already hold their own with 
dairy cattle in c Iher countries, like 
Denmark and Holland. Where large 
pops, have to be supplied with miik 
all the year round, winter dairying is the 
rule. With this system cows arc allowed 
to cnlvo at all seasons so as not to inter- 
fere seriously with the supply at any one 
period. For tn. supplies cows aro usually 
milked three times a day; otherwise 
morning and evening only. The dis- 
tribution of milk was revolutionised by 
the growth of huge railway systems all 
over the country, and also by tho Inven- 
tion of refrigerators. The former allow 
milk to be brought to London daily from 
places as distant as Derby. Gloucester, 
I) or.*' etc., and even from Scotland, 
and the latter ensures the goodness of 
that milk by increasing its keeping 
qualities. Also, the bulk carriage of milk 
in glass-lined containers has overcome the 
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noise and tedium o f rolling churns on rail- I approximately 1020 sq. m. It Is one of 


way platforms. 

Practically all the milk which is brought 
to London comes from different parts of 
England: other big tns. are similarly 
supplied. The estimated production of 
milk for human consumption in England 
and Wales, according to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is over 1,000,000 gallons a 
year, and the estimated value of milk 
and dairy produce in England and Wales 
for the five years 1932-37 averaged 
£50,000,000 (excluding poultry and eggs, 
which were valued at £20,000,000). 
Practically all the butter and cheese mode 
in the couutry is used for homo con- 
sumption, and large imports of foreign 
milk products are made annually — butter 
chiefly from Denmark, New Zealand. 
Australia, and Ireland: cheese from New 
Zealand, Canada, the Netherlands, Italy. 
Australia, and America. The unn. review 
issued by the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee shows that the consumption per 
head of pop. in Britain of dairy products 
In 1936-37 averaged, for butter, 25 lb.; 
margarine, 8 lb.; cheese, 8 lb.; and eggs, 
157. Milk and butter prices having. 
In recent years, falleh to an unremunera- 
tive level, the gov. set up a Milk Marketing 
Board in 1931 to regulate the purchase 
and sale of milk through a Central Dis- 
tributors’ Committee. This board also 
controls service artificial insemination 
from pedigree bulls, and the standard of 
stock for D. is being improved thereby. 
In 1947-48 the gov. subsidy for milk (in- 
cluding welfare schemes) was £05,000,000, 
and for milk products £37,200,000. If tho 
subsidy had been completely removed the 
price of milk to the public in 1949 would 
have been Hid. a quart instead of 10rf., 
and that of butter 2s. 7 instead of 1 s. 4r7. 
a lb. See also Milk. See R. Wallace 
and J. Watson, Farm Livestock of (ireai 
Britain, 1923; J. Porter, The Stork 
Feeder' 8 Companion , 1927 ; IT. Henderson, 

C. Larson, and F. Putney, Dairy Cattle 
Feeding and Management , 1938; B. M. 
Cookson. Dairy Cows and their Manage - 
ment, 1944; F. Garner, The Cattle of 
Britain, 1944; and British Dairying , 1910. 

Dais, genus of plants, belonging to tho 
order Thymelaceie, or Daphnaeeso. Tho 
bark of D. madagascaricnsis is made into 
paper. 

Daisy, name given to sev. composite 
flowers, but is applied in particular to 
Beilis perennis, the little plant which 
flourishes all over Europe and is common 
In fields and on lawns. The Fr. call the 

D. ‘marguerite,* from tho Gk. word mar- 
garita, a pearl. The head Is composed 
of yellow, tubular, and hermaphrodite 
florets of the disk, and white, ligulate, and 
pistillate florets of the ray ; In wet weather 
and at night tho surrounding Involucre of 
bracts covers the florets. The dog 1). or 
ox-eye D. belongs to the Chrysanthemum 

E , and is known technically as C. 

nthemum, as also are the midsummer 
D. and the moon D,, while the Michael- 
mas D. is a Brit, species of Aster. 
Dajaukku, see Dkioces. 

Dakahlieh, Daqahlla, or Datahlleh, 
prov. of Lowfcr Egypt, with an area of 


the most fertilo provs. The chief tu. is 
Mansoora. Pop. (1947 census) 1,414,284. 

Dakar, cap. of Fr. W. Africa, and the 
ouly commodious port of Senegal. By a 
decree of 1924 1>. and its surroundings, 
including Goroe (or Gor6) and liufisquc. 
were formed into a special ter. called 
Circonsrription de Dakar et Jtepcndan.ce* 
I). holds a commanding position on the 
route between W. Europe and Brazil ami 
S. Africa, being situated on tho gulf of 
Goreo and on the E. side of (Jape Verde. 
The Ln., a fairly healthy one, possesses 
regular streets and bcv. fine public build- 
ings, notably the palace of the governor - 
general. Tho harbour Is formed of two 
jetties, and there are three commercial 
docks with spacious quayage alongside 
which ships drawing 26 ft. are able to 
moor. D. is the only city, in the Euro- 
pean or occidental sense. In tho whole of 
VV. Africa. The absence of any signifi- 
cant settlement on or near its site until 
the late nineteenth century heightens the 
paradox of its present ranking yiosition 
among rivals, whether newly loundod or 
centuries old. It was In 1857 that the 
Fr. authorities landed a force of marines 
and took formal possession. A fort was 
built on D. Point and, at once, many 
inhab. of Goreo moved there to build 
houses under its protection. The Mcs- 
sagorics Imp6rlales (later Maritimcs) 
soon thereafter ran a monthly service 
between Bordeaux, D., and Rio. Yet 
for a quarter of a century after these 
beginnings D. made little progress. In 
the 1870s (loree felt a new wave of 
prosperity after the decline that had 
resulted from the abolition of the slavo 
trade. The pop. of D. was then only 
3000. The capacity of tho harbour was 
greatly enlarged between 1898 and 1912. 
The extended city incorporated two or 
three African vils., und, for some years, 
the thatched huts of the natives, close- 
clustered in irregular African fashion, 
continued to mingle conspicuously with 
the regular blocks of masonry houses put 
up by tho Fr. Gov. for its officials or 
by the trading and shipping companies. 
During this time most of the remaining 
Goreo merchants moved to 1)., and, in the 
first decade of the now century, port 
business trebled in volume; and, in 1905. 
a submarine cable was laid from 1). to 
Brest. The First World War put a stop 
to gov. expenditure on D., and checked 
nearly all development. Afterwards, 
however, came a long scries of public 
works in conjunction with extensive 
private undertakings. Tho marine arsenal 
is tho largest factory ln I). Both com- 
mercial and port functions greatly ex- 
panded between the two world wars. 
The most recent available statistics 
(1933-34) show that more than 1,000,000 
tons of merchandise were carried on 2250 
ships, the chief commodities Imported 
l>eing petroleum and coal; others were 
rice, wheat, and sugar. 

D. is the ‘African Gibraltar.* The im- 
provements increased the value of the 
port as a naval base, particularly for 
submarines. In 1938 work was begun to 
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make a station of the first class, and so 
vigorously was it prosecuted that it was 
nearing completion when the Second 
World War broke out. A floating dock 
h up piemen ts the fixed dry dock. There 
are concealed tanks for petroleum storage. 
The most ambitious improvement effected 
was the construction of an outer road- 
stead by building a 2500-metre jetty 
S. -eastward from D. Point, extending 
into eight fathoms of water, and pro- 
viding anchorago calm enough for war- 
ships and other craft up to 35,000 tonB. 
Associated with naval expansion has been 
the reinforcement of the land fortifications 
on Goree, E. of I)., on Point Bel Air and 
on Capo Manuel. Warplanes can land in 
flamne Cove, and there are large ware- 
houses on the Peanut Plain, all supple- 
menting the naval and land *( 101611068 . 
Ouakee, near by, contains a modern civil 
aerodrome, whose tracks enable heavily 
loaded planes to rise for the non-stop 
crossing from D. to Natal. At tiaume 
there Is a civil and military air-base. 
Before the Second World War an Air 
France line served the interior of the 
country, and by Bamako and Gao jolnoff 
up with the great N.-S. airway of the 
lino Air Africa. 

The importance of D. — significantly 
referre 1 to President Roosevelt os ‘ the 
Atlantiu fortress of Dakar' — for tho 
security of the W. hemisphere became 
obvious in the Second World War. D. 
commands terrestrially and in the air the 
immense federation that France created 
in W. Africa, ters. capablo of being 
utilised against ono or other sets of 
belligerents as reservoirs of men and 
material and as departure bases of attacks 
and campaigns. Soon after the collapse 
of the Ft. forces In Franco In 1940 Gen. 
de Gaulle ( q.v .), commanding the Free 
Fr. forces, made an attempt to take D., 
but had to abandon his campaign there. 
Ho had erroneously believed that a largo 
proportion of the Fr. pop. of Senegal 
would support him, as they had done In 
Fr. Equatorial Africa. But the Vichy 
Gov., learning of his project, scut tliree 
cruisers from Toulon, which unaccount- 
ably were allowed to get through tho 
Straits of Gibraltar, and eventually 
arrived at D. On the morning of Sept 23 
(1940) de Gaulle sent emissaries to land at 
D„ but they met with a hostile reception 
and wore fired upon, while the batteries of 
tho port opened fire on do Gaulle's war- 
ships and also on Brit, ships which were 
standing by to render assistance to do 
Gaulle. Fire from tho Fr. battleship 
Richelieu was joined to that of tho shore 
batteries and was returned, and tho Brit, 
naval commander warned the Fr. authori- 
ties that submarines would be engaged if 
they left harbour. But in spite of this 
warning, three Fr. submarines attacked 
tho Brit, ships, with the result that two of 
the attacking submarines were sunk. 
Tho forces of de Gaulle tried to make a 
lauding but were not successful, and, when 
it became evident that only a major 
operation of war could secure tho fall of 
D., it was decided on political grounds to 
discontinue hostilities, as it had never 


been the intention of the Brit. Gov. to 
enter into serious warlike operations 
against those Frenchmen who felt It to be 
their duty to obey the command of the 
V icliy Gov. Following the allied landings 
in N. Africa, Adm. Darlan {q.v.) an- 
nounced on the Algiers wireless on Nov. 
23, 1942, that Fr. W. Africa had put itself 
under his orders, thus showing that it 
remained ‘faithful to Marshal P6tain' 
{q.v.). This announcement appears to 
have been made in the name of the Dakar 
Gov. of M. Boisson coupled with that of 
Gen. Giraud. In effect tho strategic 
significance of Boisson's adherence to 
Darlan, as well as to Gen. Giraud, lay 
more in the certainty that thenceforward 
D. would In no conditions become avail- 
able to the Axis (q.v.) than that it would 
bo available to the forces of the United 
Nations {q.v.); but, in the result, D. soon 
became available to the Allies with its 
fully developed and well -equipped port 
and repair base. Pop. (tn.), 45,000; 
{Circonscriplion), 75,000. 

Dakiki (Daqfqi), Abu Mansur {ft. 1000 
a.d. ), Persian poet and a native of Tus or 
Bokhara. He was court poet to Prince NOb 
II., successor of Mansur I. on the throne 
of Persia (976 a.d.). He wrote many 
ghasals or odes (love-ditties, wine-songs, 
and religious hymns), and openly pro- 
fessed the Zoroastrian creed. He was 
charged by Ntih to turn the Khodd'inama 
(or Khodai-nameh) into Persian verse. 
This, which in the old dialect meant 
‘ Book of Kings,* was the Parsi collection 
of legends and traditions of the heroic age 
of Iran. D.’s labours were abruptly ter- 
minated by his assassination, by which 
time he had written about 1000 distlchs. 
Firdausi, whose great epic, the Shan amah 
(‘Book of Kings’) was the continuation 
and completion of D.’s work, claimed to 
have been inspired in dreams by D. 

Dakin, Henry Drysdale {b. 1880), Eng. 
chemist; occupied in research work at 
Hcrter Laboratory, New York city (1905- 
1920). During the First World War be 
made a solution for the treatment of 
wounds which was dc eloped, in colla- 
boration with Alexis Carrel {q.v.), as 
the Carrel -Daker trearment of wounds 
by regular intermittent irrigation with 
D.'s solution. Known for researches 
in biochemistry, especially on enzymes. 
Awarded tho Davy medal of the Royal 
Society (1941). Co-author of Handbook 
of Chemical Antiseptics (1917). 

Dakor, tn. of India, in the Bombay 
presidency 30 m. from Baroda. Its 
temple with an imago is visited by pil- 
grims m Oct. and Nov, Pop. 10,000. 

Dakota, also called James River, from 
tho name Riviere de Jacques given to It 
by early Canadian voyageurs. It rises in 
N. !>., U.S.A., and flows S. through 
S. D., reaching the Missouri near Yankton* 
after a course of 600 m. Its valley Is 
very fertile. 

Dakota* North, see North Dakota. 

Dakotas* see Dacotahs. 

Dai, rlv. in Sweden, 250 m. in length. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Rs. 
Oster and Vester Dai Elf, and enters the 
gulf of Bothnia about 60 m. from Upsala. 



Daladier 

Daladier, Edouard ( b . 1884). Fr. sbites- 
nmn, son of a baker. Became a school 
teacher; served in the First World War 
as a captain, being awarded the croijc dc 
guerre and Ugion d'honnvur. After the 
war was elected as a Radical-Socialist 
deputy. Minister of colonies in 1924, of 
war in 1925, of public instruction in 1929; 
succeeded Rerriot as chairman of the 
Radical -Socialist party in 1927. Premier 
for some months in 1933, again for a short 
time in 1931, and from 1939 served as 
war minister in various Popular Front 
govs. Ho was Premier again April 1938- 
March 1910. remaining also in charge of 
the war ministry. Employed conserva- 
tive methods in his efforts to restore 
financial and economic order in France. 
Was one of the signatories of the Munich 
Pact (</.i\), Sept. 1938. lie was re- 
garded as France’s ‘strong man,’ ruling by 
decrees and arranging for a two-year post- 
ponement of Fr. elections in July 1939. 
His subsequent majorities* were no longer 
Popular Front (Communist-Socialist- Radi- 
cal), but now extended considerably to 
the Right. When the Chamber became 
critical of his personal rule and demanded 
a more vigorous prosecution of t lie war, 
D. resigned (March 21, 1910). He re- 
tained for a time, first the war ministry, 
then the foreign ministry under Reynaud, 
but was removed from the gov. in June 
1940, and after the Fr. collapse ho was 
detained by the P6tain Gov., and interned 
by the Gera. He w r os released in 1915. 
Pub. The. Defence of France (1939). 

Dalaguete, municipality in the is. of 
Cebu, Philippine Is. Corn, coffee, cocoa, 
manilft hemp, etc. are produced and ilsh 
caught. Pop. 30,000. 

Dalai Kui, small is. in Lake Kosso, 
Kosso Gol, or Kosgol, Mongolia, 130 in. 
S.W. of Lake Baikal. The is. is held by 
the native Buddhists to be the navel of 
the earth, and is therefore considered 
holy ground. Lat. 5l J N., long. I00 J 30'E. 

Dalai Lama. In Tibet the arch priest of 
Lamalsm, reverenced as the living incar- 
nation of deity, always present on earth 
in him. See Lama ism. 

Dalai Nor (Holy Sea); 1. Lake of 
Mongolia, near the frontier of E. Siberia 
and the groat bend of the Argun R., in 
lat. 49° 10' N., long. 11 7° 20' E. Also called 
Kulun Nor. It is fed by the Kerulcn 1L, 
but is now’ rapidly drying up, and has 
ceased to send any water into the Argun. 
2. Small lake of Inner Mongolia in lat. 
43° N., long. 116° 30' E. 

Dalarne (the Dales), or Dalecarlia, and. 
rov. of Sweden, lying N.W. of Stock- 
olm, and stretching from the Norwegian 
frontier nearly to Gefle on the Baltic. 
The dist. Is now called Kopparberg. The 
Dalesmen still retain their aoct. costume 
and dialect, and have always been noted 
for bravery and independence. In 1434, 
led by a miner, Engebrecht, they rebelled 
against the tyranny of Eric of Denmark, 
and when, in 1523, Gustavos Vasa freed 
Sweden from the Danes, his best helpers 
came from Dalecarlia. The dist. is to a 
great extent covered with forest, but 
agriculture 1 r s carried on where possible, 
and there are very productive iron mines, 
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with large works for smelting, blasting, 
and rolling, also saw-mills and wood-puip 
factories. Copper ininos at Falun, the 
chief tn., are almost exhausted. Pop. 
about 200,000. 

Dalbeattie, bor. and tn. of Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland, situated on D. 
Burn, 14 m. S.W. of Dumfries. There 
are important granite quarries in the 
neighbourhood; the materials for the 
Liverpool docks, Thames embankment, 
and other public erections have been taken 
from here. There arc also granite- 
polishing works, dyo w’orks, and paper 
mills. Hina.ll vessels can approach quite 
close to tho tn. up the mouth of the burn. 
John Baliiol, founder of Baliiol College, 
lived in tho neighbourhood. Pop. 3000. 

Dalberg, name of a noble Gor. family 
whose ancestors in tho twelfth century 
were horiditary chamberlains of the bishop 
of Worms. In 1494 they had become so 
important that Maximilian 1. granted 
them the right of claiming the first knight- 
hood at each coronation. 

Johann Dalherg (1455-1503), bishop of 
Worms, a great scholar; founded the first 
Gk. chair at Heidelberg. 

Karl Theodor von Dalherg (17 14-1 HI 7), 
archbishop of Mainz and chancellor of the 
empire, a friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
ruined his career by joining ids fortunes 
with those of Napoleon. The D. family 
is extinct, but its last heiress married nn 
Englishman, and her son was created 
first Baron Acton. t 

D* Albert, Charles Louis Napoleon (1809- 
1 896), musical composer, h. at Nienstetten, 
near Hamburg; became ballet-master at 
Covent Garden, London. Later he left, 
his post to take up the teaching and com- 
position of music, settling at Newcastle. 
Ho composed many popular dances. 
Including tho Bridal Polka , Sweetheart,*’ 
WdUz, Sultan’s Polka , and Edinburgh 
Quadrilles, and was a favourite master 
for both music and dancing. He wrote 
Ball Boom Etiquette (1835). 

D’Albert, Eugene Francis Charles (1864 - 
1932), Fr. pianist and composer, b, in 
Glasgow, son of tho preceding. lie re- 
ceived the foundation of his musical edu- 
cation under Sullivan at the National 
Training School of Music (the predecessor 
of the Royal College of Music). Studied 
also under Ernst Pauer, Stainer, and l front. 
Won tho Mendelssohn scholarship at 
seventeen, entitling him to a period of 
study abroad, which he spent at Vienna, 
afterwards studying under Liszt. As a 
pianist he soon became known in all parts 
of the world. Was for a short time court, 
conductor in Weimar. He wrote two 
piano concertos, a symphony, and piano 
pieces. Married* seven times, among bis 
wives being Terfesa Carrefio, the pianist, 
(1892-95), and the singer Hennine Flnck 
(1895-1910). He also composed many 
songs, but is better known for his operas: 
The Ruby (1893 )f t Ghismond (1895); Gemot 
(1897); l>ie Abrqise, or The Departure — 
a one-act comedy (1898); The Improviser 
(1900) ; Tiefland,\\\s most successful work, 
and part of the stock repertory of most 
Ger. theatres ( 1903 ); Flauto Solo, musical 
comedy (1905); Tragaldabas ( 1907 ); Love's 
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Chaim (1912); Dead Eyes (1916); The 
Hull of Olivera (1918); Scirocco (1921); 
and Mareike von Nymwegen (1923). 

Dale, David (1739-1806), Scottish 
philanthropist aud founder of the ‘Old 
Independents,' was In early life a Lanark- 
shire weaver. Engaging in the importa- 
tion of Fr. yarn, ho gained enough to 
estab. cotton mills at New Lanark, and 
also the iirst Turkoy-red dye works in 
Scotland. A kind employer, ho was also 
deeply interested in charitable and edu- 
cational work. His son-in-law was Robert 
Owen (q.v.). 

Dale, Robert William (1829-1895), Eng. 
theologian and Congregational minister, 
b. London. Educated Spring Hill College, 
Birmingham — then the chief training 
ground for the Congregational ministry — 
and at London Univ., where ho took the 
gold medal for philosophy and political 
economy. Took part in the political life 
of Birmingham as a Liberal until the 
introduction of Home Rule by Gladstone, 
when ho gave up politics. Took an 
important part in educational affairs, 
becoming manager of the National Edu- 
cation League and a leading member of tho 
Central N onconf ormist Committee. Presi - 
dent of the Congregational Union, 1868- 
1 869 — an honour for so young a man. Tn 
1877 ho accepted the post of Lyman- 
Beechci iovMjr^ship at Yale. Made 
honorary LL.D. of Glasgow Univ. in 
1878. He was a prolific writer, his most 
important works being The Atonement, 
1875, a work which gave him a high place 
among theological writers, and was m its 
time a text-book in many colleges; The 
Jewish Temple aud the Christian Church; 
Leeturcs in Preaching; A Manual of Con- 
gregational Principles; and Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine (the most finished and 
powerful of his works). See life by 
A. W. W. Dale, third ed.. 1899. 

Dale, coast vil. of Wales, situated on 
Milford Haven, in tho co. of Pembroke- 
shire, 7 m. W. of Milford. It is noted in 
hist, as the place where Henry VII. 
landed with his Fr. followers on his way to 
Bosworth. Pop. 300. 

Dalecarlia, see Da LARNE. 

D'Alembert, Jean le Rond, see Alem- 
BKTtT. 

Dalgarno, George (1626-87), inventor of 
a deaf and dumb alphabet, b. at Aberdeen, 
and was a schoolmaster in Guernsey and at 
Oxford. His Ars Signorum (1661) con- 
tained ingenious suggestions for n uni- 
versal language, based on the hypothesis 
that ideas could be expressed by universal 
characters. His Didasraloi'ophus, or The 
Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, appeared in 
J680. 

Dalhousie: 1. rut. sanatorium, 7687 ft. 
above sea-level, In the Phaoladhar range, 
N.E. Punjab, close to Kashmir frontier. 
Pop. 7000. 2. Famous univ. in Halifax 

Nova Sootia. lias over 800 students in 
attendance at its regular sessions. 

Dalhousie, Sir James Andrew Broun 
Ramsay, first Marquess and tenth Earl of 
(1812-60), governor-general of India; en- 
tered the House of Commons in 1837, and 
in the following year, on the death of his 
father, took his seat in the Upper House. 


His powers of debate soon won him office, 
and at the early age of thirty-one Peel 
appointed him vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, and, two years later, in succes- 
sion to Gladstone, president. In 1847 he 
wont to India as governor-general. Not 
long after his arrival the second Sikh war 
broke out, and in 1849 the Punjab was 
annexed. While the arrangement for the 
future administration of the new prov. 
occupied much of his time, D. yet found 
leisure to introduce many internal 
reforms in India. Careful to interfere 
as little as possible with the religious and 
caste system, yet there were certain 
abuses that he could not but remove. 
Notably he legitimated the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, and used all the means in 
his power to prevent the old practice of 
suttee. It is to D. that India owes the 
introduction of the telegraph and the 
railway; the railways, according to the 
principle he had when at the Board of 
Trade, desired to apply to the Eng. lines, 
were erected and controlled by the gov. 
It was during his viceroyalty that the 
Heeond Burmese war occurred, aud that 
Lower Burma was added to the Brit. 
Empire. He returned to England in 
1856, his term of office having been 
extended beyond the usual limits. Dying 
without male issue he was succeeded by 
Fox Maule, Lord Panmure. See life by 
Sir W. Lce-Wamer, 1904. 

Dalin, Oiof von (1708-63), Swedish poet, 
son of the pastor of Vinberg. Entering a 
gov. office at Stockholm in 1726 he rose 
rapidly. Being fond of Eng. literature he 
started (1733) the Svenska Argus, on the 
model of Addison’s Spectator, and also 
wrote Rome satires in imitation of Swift. 
An historical epic, Svenska Friheten 
(1742), and a hist, of Sweden (1747-61) 
procured him the post of tutor to the 
crown prince, but becoming entangled In 
Queen Louisa’s political intrigues, he was 
disgraced and banished from the court 1 
(1756), and though recalled five years 
later his health and spirits were entirely 
broken. 

Dalkeith, mrkt. tn. 6J m. S.E. of Edin- 
burgh, picturesquely situated on a tongue 
of land between the N. and 8. Esk. It 
has an important grain market, while iron 
moulding, carpet weaving, brush making, 
and brewing are among the industries 
carried on. Extensive coalfields are in 
the vicinity. D. Palace (rebuilt in 1700) is 
a seat of the duke of Buccleuch. Pop. 
7500. 

Dalkcy, fashionable seaside resort in 
Co. Dublin, Eire, with a fishing vil. Pop. 
of urban dist. 3500. 

Dallapiccola, Luigi {b. 1904), It. com* 
poser, b. at Pisino, 1st i la; studied at the 
Conservatoire of Florence. First attracted 
international attention at pre-1939 festi- 
vals of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, a number of his works 
being performed in Britain in B.B.C. 
contemporary musio concerts. His Sonm 
of Captivity were prompted by the 
Fas*»r*t 4 racial laws* of 1938 and represent 
the expression in musio of an imprison- 
ment which was as much mental as 
physical. They consist of settings of the 
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prayer of Mary Queen of Scots, and of 
passages from Boethius* De Consolation e 
Philosophise and Savonarola’s Medita- 
tion on the Psalm * In te Domine speravi,’ 
the last two being performed in London 
in 1946. His symphonic suite, the ballet 
Maraia, written about the same time, is 
on the classical legend of Marsya’s Con- 
test with Apollo. His Piccolo Concerto 
for piano and orchestra of twenty-six 
players show his desire to get the maxi- 
mum possible variety of rhythm, odour, 
and contrapuntal interest within limited 
resources. For most of his subsequent 
work he adopted Schonberg’s twelve-note 
technique. The first of these (1942) were 
three sets of lyrics for soprano and various 
combinations of instruments to words 
from the Greek anthology — Cinque Fram- 
menti di Saffo , Sex Catmino A lead, and 
Due Linchc d* Anocrconte. Three recent 
works are two Studies for violin and 
piano; Reneesvals , a dramatic sotting for 
baritone and piano of fragments from the 
Chanson de Roland ; and an opera. La 
Torture de L'Esp&rance (on the famous 
short story by Villiers de lTsle Adam). 
D.’s influence and that of his followers is 
growing daily in Italy, and is a very im- 
portant factor in tho cultural renaissance 


of that country. 

Dallas, Alexander James (1759-1817), 
Amer. statesman and financier, b. in 
Jamaica, W. Indies, educated at Edin- 
burgh; studied law at the Inner Temple; 
practised in Jamaica, and in 1783, having 
taken oath of allegiance to the U.S.A., in 
Philadelphia. He held sev. important 
positions in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1814 Madison made 
him secretary of tho Treasury; D. also 
served for some months as secretary of 
war, and during that time reorganised the 
army on a peace footing. He found the 
gov. bankrupt, and left it with a surplus 
of more than $20,000,000. Among his 
« writings are The Laws of Pennsylvania , 
1700-1801 (1801), and An Exposition of 
the Causes and Character of the War of 
1812-1815 (1816). See G. M. Dallas, Life 
and Writings of Alexandra James Dallas, 
1871. 

Dallas, George Mifflin (1792-18G4), 
Amer. diplomatist and politician, b. in 
Philadelphia. He graduated at Princeton 
College, 1810, and was admitted to the 
Bar, 1813; represented Pennsylvania in 
the Senate, 1831-33; attorney -general of 
Pennsylvania, 1835. In 1837 he entered 
the diplomatic service, and acted os Amer, 
ambas. in St. Petersburg for two years. 
He was elected vice-president of the 
U.S.A., 1844-49; ambas. to Great Britain, 
1856-61. He wrote Series of Letters from 
London (1869), and a life of his father, 
A. J. Dallas (1871). 

Dallas, leading manufacturing city of 
Texas, U.S.A.; with a pop. of 294,700 
originated In 1841 with one log hut. 
Nearly half the cotton gins used in the 
world are made at D. There are largo 
oil -fields, petroleum refineries, the largest 
inland cotton market, a municipal air 
port, fifty parks, and the S. Methodist 
Unlv. with 3006 students. Tho fair held 
here is the largest ann. fair in U.S.A. 


There are Rom. Catholic and Protestant 
cathedrals. 

Dallin, Cyrus Edwin (1861-1944), Amer. 
sculptor; 6. at Springville, Utah, where he 
became familiar with Red Indian life. 
Studied at Boston and Paris. Among his 
statues are ‘ Signal for Peace* (gold medal. 
Chicago, 1893), ‘Thd Medicine Man* 
(Fairmount Park, Philadelphia), ‘Sir 
Isaao Newton’ (Congressional Library), 
‘Don Quixote* (gold modal, St. Louis, 
1904). 

Dallinger, William Henry (1841-1909), 
Eng. scientist, b, at Devonport. Author 
of Minute Forms of Life (1866); The 
Creator and what we may know of the 
Methods of Creation (1887); and oditor of 
I)r. Carpenter’s Microscope and its Revela- 
tions, 1901. 

Dallmeyer, Johann Hein (1830-83), 
Ger. optician, b. at Loxten, Westphalia; 
came to London in 1851, and entered the 
employment of Ross, a telescope manu- 
facturer, Inheriting a large part of his 
business in 1859. He also took up tho 
manuf. of photographic lenses with groat 
success. 

Dalmatia, coastal region of Yugoslavia, 
lying along tho E. side of the Adriatic from 
Istria to the lake of Scutari. It is hound- 
ed on the E. by Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro, and by Croatia on the 
N. It is at no part moro than 50 m. in 
breadth, but has a length of 350 in. Tho 
inhab. are maiuly of Serbo-Croatian 
origin, being descendants of the Dlnarlo 
emigrants resulting from the fourteenth- 
century Turkish conquest of the Balkans, 
but many Its. are to bn found along the 
coast. They are for the most part en- 
gaged in seafaring occupations, and in 
stock rearing and fruit growing. In tho 
time of the Rom. Empire, with addition of 
D. and Pannonia to that empire, a main 
rood was constructed to link each of these 
provs. to the focal point at Aquileia. 
Military and commercial considerations 
motivated the lay-out of this road system, 
which, apart from roads of secondary 
importance, was dominated by the ‘ Frank' 
lines, Via Posthumia and Via Gemina. 
It was intended to join D. and Pan- 
nonia to Italy and it fulfilled that inten- 
tion. The products include wine and 
olives. The religion of ,tho people is 
almost entirely Rom. Catholic. The coast 
is much indented, peninsulas and is. alter- 
nating with gulfs and bays. The is. 
include Brao (Brazza), Hvar (Lenina), 
Vis (Llssa), Rorcula (Curcola), Mljot 
(Melada), and Logosta. The country is 
largely mountainous, and includes the 
Dlnarlo Alps and the Karst plateaux. 
Tho prin. rivs. are tho Zrmanya, Cetina, 
Kerka, and Neretva. Dubrovnik (q.v),’ 
or Ragusa, in 8. D., is rich In architecture, 
and is a noted tourist centre. D. was in 
former times a part of Illyria. In the early 
centuries of tho Christian era it was ovei*- 
run by tho Goths and the Avars, and also 
by the Slavs. In the Middle Ages it 
fluctuated between the domlnanoe of 
Venice and Hungary. It was ceded to 
Austria in 1707, to France in 1805, and 
again in Austria In 1814, and after the 
First World Wat was by the treaty of 
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ttapallo nnlterl to Yugoslavia, except the 
tn. of Zara which went to Italy. It may 
be pointed out that D. had been promised 
to I tidy by the treaty of London, probably 
because ft was not linked by a single 
railway line to the Yugoslav interior, and 
because Yugoslavia was not In a position 
to instal the post and rail facilities which 
would make IJ. a Mediterranean outlet for 
its overseas trade. In the Second World 
War, the outcome of the ‘joint delimita- 
tion* following the Axis recognition of 
Croatia -was that Germany annexed parts 
of Carinthia and Styria, while Italy 


and powerful; eyes set fairly wide apart, 
bright and intelligent, black or dark 
brown in the black -spotted variety, yellow 
or bright brown in the liver-spotted 
variety; ears thin, well spotted, and rather 
small, carried close to the head; nose 
black or dark brown, according to Its other 
markings; forelegs perfectly straight; 
hind legs with hocks well let down; feet 
round and fiat-like; toll well spotted, long 
and tapering, carried with an upward 
curve ; coat short, thick, and glossy. The 
average weight of a dog is 55 lb., of a 
bitch 50 lb. (See illustration on p. 506.) 
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acquired the larger part of D. and 
Slovenia, lint after the Second World 
War D., Including Zara and Lagosta; 
reverted to Yugoslavia. See F. H. Jack- 
eon, Shores of the Adriatic, 1908; and P. 
Dlgovie, La Dalmatic et les wrobUhnes de 
rAdriaHque , 1944. Pop. 90*2,000. 

Dalmatian Dog, spotted carriage dog, 
originally kept tn stables. It is active 
and muscular, a good runner, and a fine 
watch dog. Its colour should be pure 
white, with round black or liver-coloured 
spots bold and evenly distributed over its 
body. The average size of the Bpote Is 
that of a shilling, but t hoy vary from the 
size of a sixpence to the size of a florin. 
The puppy is 6. white, and it Is some days 
before the spots appear. The spots on 
the head, tall, and limbs are smaller than 
those on the rest of the body. Its other 
points am: Head long, with a flat skull, 
and quite free from wrinkles ; muzzle long 

E.E. 4 


Dalmatic, eccles. vestment worn In the 
W. Church by de&oons and bishops at 
mass, and also at solemn processions and 
benediction except in the penitential 
season. It Is marked with two vertioal 
stripes from the shoulder to the foot of 
the garmont, which is slit beneath both 
sleevos. At a deacon's ordination the 
bishop prays ‘may He [the Lord] cover 
thee with the dalmatic of righteousness 
for ever.' 

Dalmau, city of India, in the prov. of 
Oudh, situated on the Ganges, 60 m. 
N.W. of Allahabad, and 50 m. S.E. of 
Cawnpur. Pop. 5000. 

Dalmeliington, par. and vil. of Ayrshire. 
Sootlaod, 15 m. S.E. of Ayr. Goal and 
Iron been worked from the eleventh 
century, and there are limestone and sand* 
stone quarries. Pop. of par. 6000, vtL 
1700. 

Dalmeny, vil. and par. of W. Lothian, 

R 
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Scotland, 1 in. S.E. of S. Queensforry. 
Near are D. Park, the sent of the earl of 
Rosebery, and Barnbouglo Castle. Pop. 
(with Queensfcrry) 4500. 

Dalny, see Dairen. 
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Dalou, Jules (1838-1902). Fr. sculptor, 
b. in Paris. He studied under Carpeaux 
and Duret. Ho had held ofllce under the 
com. in the Louvre, 1871, and was obliged 
to flee to London, where he was given 
a professorship in the S. Kensington 
Museum, 1878; he returned to France in 
1879. He always remained a disciple of 
Carpeaux, but his style is purer and his 
conception more vigorous. His chief 
works are ‘Mlrabeau delivering his famous 
Address in the otates- General, 1789/ in 
relief, which was placed in tlio Chamber 
of Deputies; ‘The Triumph of SSilenus’ 
(1897), in the Luxembourg, Paris; 
‘Bacehus consoling Ariadne' (1892); 
‘The Triumph of the Republic* (19U0), in 
the Place de la Nation. He also executed 
busts of many of his contemporaries. 

Dalriada: 1. The anet. name of the N. 
diet, of co.»Antrirn, Ireland, now known as 
the Route. The Dalriads were, by tradi- 
tion, descendants of Riada of the Long 
Wrist, chief of the Gaelic Scots. 2. The 
anct. name of part of Argyllshire, founded 
by the Dalriads of Ireland about 498. 
They were defeated at Magh Rath, co. 
Down, in 637, but in 843 united with the 
Piets, under Kenneth MacAlpin, and 
formed the kingdom of the Scots of Alban. 

Dalruadh&in, see Campbeltown. 

Dairy : 1. Tn. of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
19 m. S.W. of Glasgow, on the r. b. of the 
R. Garnock. The iron w orks were estah. 
in 1845. The tn. has also tweed and 
hosiery mills, and collierios. Pop. 5000. 
2. Vil. of Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland, 
4 m. N.W. of New Galloway. Pop. 600. 

Dalrymple, Sir David, Lord Halles 
(1726-92), Scottish judge and historical 
antiquary, the great-grandson of the first 
Viscount Stair. Ho was called to the 
Scottish Bar In 1748, becoming judge of 
the Court of Session as Lord Hailes in 
1760 . He served with ability. If not with 
distinction, but he is chiefly remembered 
for his Literary work, his friendships, and 
his controversies. He thought Hume's 
Inquiry athdlstlc, and refused to revise it 


In 1753 on that ground. He was muoh 
esteemod by Dr. Johnson, who, never- 
theless, adjudged him below Goldsmith as 
an historian, and who revised his chief 
work. Annals of Scotland (1776). 

Dalrymple, Sir James, first Viscount 
Stair (1619-95), Scottish lawyer and 
politician. Ho was prof, of philosophy at 
Glasgow from 1641 to 1647, when lie was 
admitted an advocate in Edinburgh. Ho 
w r as appointed secretary to tho com- 
missioners sent to Charles II. by the 
Scottish Parliament. 1G50; lord president 
of the court of session, 1671. He wrote 
Institutions of the Law of Scotland (1681, 
1693); and a Lat. work, Physiologia Nova 
Kxperimentalis (1686). Ho was created 
Viscount Stair in 1690. See J. M. 
Graham, Annals and Correspondence of 
the Viscount and First and Second Earls 
of Stair , 1875. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, second Earl of 
Stair (1673-1747), Scottish general and 
diplomatist. He was educated at tho 
univs. of Leyden and Edinburgh, and in 
1701 joined a Scottish foot regiment and 
served in Marlborough’s campaigns. Ho 
succeeded to tho earldom in 1707, and was 
made commander-in-chief of tho forces of 
Scotland. Ho served with high distinc- 
tion at Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and 
ltamillies. Ho acted as Brit, am has. in 
Franco, 1708, and in Holland, 1742, and 
in 1713 fought at the battle of Dettlngen. 
At his seat In Now Liston, Edinburgh, he 
devoted much time to agriculture, and 
was the first to plant turnips and cabbages 
in open fields. 

Dalserf, par. and vil. of Mid-Lanark, 
Scotland. It stands on the Clyde, 2 1 m. 
from Wixhaw, and 7 in. S.E. of Hamilton. 
A Rom. road to Ayr passed through tho 
par., and there are Caledonian forts. 
Coal and. iron are extensively wmrked, and 
there are orchards and dairy farms. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Dalswinton, estate and vil. of Dumfries, 
Scotland. It is noted as being the place 
where was launched tho first steamboat 
In Great Britain, by Patrick Miller, upon 
a small loch, in 1788. 

Dalton, John (1766-1844), one of the 
greatest of Eng. chemists, b. at Eagles- 
field, iu Cumberland. His father was a 
weaver and Quaker. He himself kept a 
Quaker school for a time, and was after- 
wards partner in a school at Kendal. 
While at Kendal he commenced (1787) a 
journal of meteorological observations, 
the results of which appear in his Meteoro- 
logical Observations and Essays (1793), 
and other works. In 1793 he became a 
teacher of mathematics and the physical 
sciences In tho Manchester New College, 
and It was in the following year (1794) 
that he made known the results of his 
investigations of colour-blindness, some- 
times called Daltonism, from which he and 
his brother suffered. In 1801 appeared 
his important essays. The Constitution 
of Mixed Gases, and The Expansion 
of Gases by Heat , and he followed up these 
researches by developing the atomic 
theory as an explanation of the foots of 
chemical combination In a paper read 
before the Manchester Philosophical 
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Society in 1803, On the. Absorption of 
Oases by Water and Other Liquids (1805), 
and A New System of Chemical Philosophy 
(1808—10). Ho was elected president of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society in 
1817, received the medal of the lloyal 
Society in 1825 ‘for his development of the 
chemical theory of definite proportions,* 
and was made a loreign associate of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1830. He 
was made D.O.L. of Oxford, and LL.D. 
of Edinburgh. See \V. C. Henry, Memoirs 
of the. Life and Scientific Researches of 
John Dalton , 1854; A. Harden and H. E. 
Roscoe, A New View of the Origin of 
Dalton’s Atomic Theory , 189(5; and lives 
by J. Noville-Pallcy, 1920, and \V. A. 
Tilden (in Famous Chemists), 1921. 



JOHN J>ALT ON 


Dalton, city of Whitfield eo., Georgia. 
U.S.A., 114 in. N.W. of Atlanta. The 
surrounding country is rich in minerals, 
and D. has numerous foundries, mills, and 
factories. It is also a trade centre for 
exporting cotton, cattle, grain, and fruit. 
It was an import-ant military centre during 
the Civil war. Pop. 10,400. 

Dalton-in-Furness, par. and tn. of 
Lancashire, England, 5 in. from Ulvem- 
ton. The ruins of Furness Abbey are in 
tho neighbourhood. Iron ore abounds, 
and malting and brewing are carried on. 
Pop. 12,300. 

Dalton Plan, experiment in educational 
reform Initiated in 1920 at Dalton, 
Massachusetts, by Helen Parkhurst. It 
is similar in conception to the methods of 
Dr. Marla Montcsseri, striving to develop 
individuality by dim-ting the child in 
self-chosen occupations and study. See 
Helen Parkhurst, Education on the 
Dalton Plan , 1922. 

Dalton's Laws are two laws relating to 
the behaviour of gases. Tho llrst law Is 
known as the law of partial pressure. 
It states that, in a mixture of gases, each 
exerts tho same pressure as it would 
occupied the total volume; in other 


words, the total pressure of the mixture is 
the sum of the partial pressures of each 
gas. D.'s second law, usually known 
simply as D.*s law, states that if a mixture 
of gases is placed in contact with water or 
any other solvent, then the amount of 
each gas dissolved and the solvent Is 
directly proportional to the partial 
pressure of that gas. D.'s law is an ex- 
tension of an earlier law stated by W. 
Henry, viz. that the amount of gas 
dissolved by a solvent is directly pro- 
portional to tho pressure of the gas. 

Daly, Sir Henry Dermot (1821-95), Brit, 
soldier, b. at Daly's Grove, co. Galway, 
Ireland. During the Indian mutiny he 
distinguished himself at Delhi, where he 
was twice wounded. At tho capture of 
Lucknow lie was in command of a regi- 
ment of Hodson’s Horse, and on the death 
of liodson took command of the three 
regiments in the Oudh campaign. 

Daly, John Augustin (1838-99), Aiucr. 
theatrical manager and playwright, b. at 
Plymouth N.. Carolina, T.S.A. He be- 
came dramatic critic to various New York 
papers — the Sunday Courier, Express, 
Sun . Citizen, etc. — from 1859 to 1869, 
when he opened a theatre, known as Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. This theatre was 
destroyed by fire, and in 187 4 he opened 
another D.’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
I). had an excellent and most popular 
company. Miss Ada Rehan being for many 
years his leading lady. He toured In 
England and on the Continent with great 
success, and built D.’s Theatre (q.v.) in 
Leicester Square, London, in 1893. He 
was also a clever playwright, and wrote 
adaptions from Fr. and Ger. plays. His 
own plays include Pique. The Great 
Unknown, and The Last Word, and he was 
alhO the author of Woffington: a Tribute 
to tho Actress and the Woman (1888). 

Dalyell, or Dalzell, Thomas (c. 1599- 
1 085). Scottish general, who fought on the 
Royalist side at Worcester (1651 ). During 
Cromwell ’h Commonwealth he enlisted in 
the Russian Army, and fought against the 
Turks and Tartars. On Charles II. 's 
accession lie returned 1 * Scotland, over 
which ho was appointed commander-in- 
chief. Ifc handily repressed the Coven- 
anters and defeated them at RulLion 
Green, in the Pentlands. 

Daly’s Theatre, tneatro in Leicester 
Square, London, opened by J. A. Daly 
(q.v.) and his Now York company with 
The Taming of the. Shrew on June 27, 1893. 
Tho theatre was visited by Sarah Bern- 
hardt m 1 894, and again in 1895 in Suder- 
mann’s Magda and Rostand's La Princesse 
lointauie. From 1896 omvards it pro- 
duced chiefly musical comedies, which 
included The Oeisha (1896), The Merry 
Widow (1907), and The Dollar Princess 
(1909). It* was demolished in 1934, and 
its site was occupied by a cinema. 

Dalziel Brothers, Ann of engravers, 
print cm, and pubs., comprising George D. 
(1815-1902). Edward D. (1817-1905), 
John (1822-60), and Thomas Bolton 
D. (1823-1906), sons of Alexander D. of 
Northumberland, seven of whoso sons 
became professional artists. The original 
partnership was constituted by George, 
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draughtsman and wood-engraver, and 
Edward, who, besides being an engraver, 
also painted in oils and water-colours, 
and who was responsible f or extending 
the business to Include publishing and 
printing. The authentic signature on the 
engravings of the I). 11. is 4 Dalziel so..' only 
their earlier work being signed in- 
dividually. Both Edward and Thomas 
wore skilled book illustrators, particularly 
Thomas, whose best illustrations are to 
be found in early eds. of Win. Cullen 
Bryant's poetical works, and Jean Inge- 
low's poems, and notably in the ed. of 
Pilgrim*s Progress pub. by Ward, Lock 
in 1865, in D.'s Arabian Nights (1864) 
and D.'s Bible Gallery (1880). Wood- 
cuts by George D., who developed his 
skill under Charles Bray, the engraver, 
were also executed for the above works. 
George, though a skilled engraver, had not 
the original talent of Thomas I)., but he 
was a prolific engraver, producing alone 
or with his brothers numerous block 
engravings for many well-known pubs., 
such as the Abbotsford ed. of Scott, 
Charles Knight's Shakespeare, and also for 
the periodicals Puveh and the Illustrated 
[j(mdon News , most of which blocks were 
made after drawings by contemporary 
artists of estab. reputation, such as 
Cruikshank, Doyle, and Leech. Later 
came engravings for the poems of D. (1. 
Rossetti and of the palntlngH of Millais, 
Burne-Jones, and other Pre-Raphaelites; 
for Tennyson's poems (Moxon’s ed.); 
Lear's Book of Nonsense (1862); and 
for Alice in Wonderland (1H65) and 
Through the Looking Glass ( L872) —in 
which latter connection it may bo noted 
that Edward D. was a fellow student of 
Tenniel at a London school in early man- 
hood. Other works for which the D. B. 
made well-known engravings were Staun- 
ton's Shakespeare, from illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert: Italia llookh from illus- 
trations by Tenniel; and Goldsmith’s 
works, froVn illustrations by Georgo John 
l'inwell. See C. and E. Dalziel, 1'hc 
Brothers Dalziel: a llcctrrd of 1S40-UO, 
1901; F. Colebrook, Dalziel and the 
Dalsprites, 1909. 

Dalziel, par. of Scotland in X. Lanark- 
shire, situated on the Clyde, 12 in. S. of 
( ilasgow. It includes part of Wishaw a ml 
Motherwell, and forms the chief centre ot 
the Scottish Black Country. There aro 
large Iron and steel works, and the manuf. 
of heavy Iron goods Is carried on. Theie 
are also sandstone quarries in the vicinity. 
Traces of the old Rom. Watling Street arc 
to bo found near by. Pop. 50,000. 

Dam. Prin. types of pa. are (i.) masonry 
or concrete; (ii.) rock-fUlod; (iil.) earth, 
(i.) The first typo are the most popular for 
largo reservoirs, and. owdng to the advance 
in engineering knowledge durhig the past 
century, they are exceedingly stable and 
also built in the most economical way. 
T heir' are generally triangular, in cross- 
section, and the width at any horizontal 
section of the D. is governed by the con- 
sideration of stability; this requires that 
the resultant of the two stresses or any 
portion of the D., viz. the weight of the 
masonry above the horizontal section and 


the force due to the pressure of the water 
on the fraction of tjie D. below it under 
consideration, shall pass within the middle 
third of the horizontal section. These Ds. 
are made water-tight by concreting the 
water- face and the bottom of the D. (ii.) 
The second type is cheaper though inferior 
to the masonry D. It is concreted on its 
water-face and its outer face consists of 
masonry carefully built. The space be- 
tween the two walls is filled with quarry 
rock of all sizes. In order to make the D. 
more water-tight the concrete wall is con- 
tinued downwards until an impervious 
stratum Is readied, (iii.) Earth Ds. aro 
the cheapest Ds. if suitable material is 
available close at hand. They are ren- 
dered water-tight by a core of clay that is 
earned downward until an impervious 
stratum is reached. Damage to the earth 
D. that would ho caused by the ovorfiow of 
the water after heavy rains is avoided by 
building a concrete waterway through the 
D. See also Reservoir*. See W. F. 
Creager, J. Austin, and J. Hinds, En- 
gineering for Dams , 1945. 

Damages, in law, the pecuniary com- 
pensation recoverable for loss or injury 
by a person who has suffered a legal wrong 
at the hands of another. General D. aro 
those regarded as naturally consequent on 
the breach of the right, and not requiring 
further proof. Special D. are D. for 
definite loss resulting from the act of the 
defendant; these must be specifically 
pleaded and proved. Nominal D. are 
given when the plaintiff proves a right but 
fails to prove actual loss. Substantial 1). 
is the term used to represent fully the 
plaintiff’s actual loss. Exemplary or 
vindictive D. are awarded to punish tho 
offender. In addition to compensating the 
injured party, and may be given in actions 
for slander, libel, etc. Apart from cases 
of this character, tho general rule Is that 
tho D. must bo measured by tho loss 
actually sustained, and that D. must bo 
awarded on tho principle that the Injured 
party should bo placed as nearly as 
possible in tho position In which he would 
have been if the wrong had not been sus- 
tained. Another rule is that in a case 
where scv. persons are equally concerned 
in committing an injury, each is liable for 
the full amount. 1). are recoverable for 
a breach of contract, a civil wrong, or a 
delict. Injury sustained through the 
want of ordinary skill on the part of a 
professional man is admissible as a cause 
of action. 

Damage to Property, see Malicious 
Injuries to Property. 

Damaghan, see Damohan. 

Daman, or Dam&o, Portuguese settle- 
ment on tho W. coast of India, within 
the boundaries of the prov. of Gujarat, on 
the gulf of Cambay. In the dist. are the 
forests of Nag&r H avail, which provide 
teak for shipbuilding. Tobacco is grown, 
there are fine fisheries outside the harbour, 
and there are large salt works. Daman* 
was first occupied by the Portuguese In 
1558, and was finally ceded by tho Mara- 
thas in t780. Area of tho dist. 169 sq. m. 
Total pop. 68,000. 

Damanhur, or Demanhoor, cap. of the 
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urov. of Beheira, Lower Egypt, on tlie 
Mahmudieh Canal, and on the railway 
lino between Cairo and Alexandria. It 
haw trade in cotton and woollen goods. 
Pop. 84,900. 

Damaraland, ter. forming part of 8.W. 
Airica. Cor. until after the First World 
War, when it was mandated to tho Union 
of 8. Africa, together with the rest ni 
y.W. Africa. It extends inland from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Kalahari desert, and 
lies between Narnaqualand and Ovum- 
Poland. Part of the K. dist. is very moun- 
tainous; further inland lie well -watered 
prairies. The chict industry of the 
Danmras (or Herero), a nomadic tribe of 
Bantu stock, is cattle raising. Copper is 
found near Otavi, but tlie chief products 
of the country are leathers, skins, nnd 
ivory. Walttsh Hay is the only good har- 
bour. The chief settlements are Wind- 
hook. Omaruru, Ojimbinguc, and Otiu. 
Pop. about 30,000. See also Hkukiio. 

Damascening, or Damaskening, v\ord 
referring to the watered lines on blades of 
weapons, and also to the gold and silver 
decorations that are inc rusted on blades. 
Tho word is derived from Damascus, 
where the art originated and was dis- 
covered by Europeans at the time of the 
crusades, watered pattern is pro- 

duced by the process of forging, welding, 
and soldering rods of iron. The rods are 
twisted and then welded into one, leaving 
a tine watered or damascened surface. 
The gold and silver incrustations with 
which blades and hilts are ornamented are 
wrought, in India and Persia. Gold or 
silver wire is laid on to a design which has 
previously been cut or scratched into the 
surface, and then the wire is hammered 
into position. Consult Col. T. llendley. 
Damascening on Iron, and Steel, as 
practised in Jndiu, 1892. 

Damascenus, Joannes, known as Chry- 
sorrhoas (the Golden-flowing). see 
JOANNB8 DaMASCENUS. 

Damascenus, Nicolaus, philosopher and 
historian of tho Augustan age and a friend 
of Herod the Great ; the dates of Ins birth 
and death are unknown, and almost all 
our information of him is gathered from 
Josephus, Eusebius, and others who 
mention him. He wrote various works in 
Gk., philosophical and political in charac- 
ter, of which none are extant; an auto- 
biography, of which portions have been 
preserved by Suidas and Josephus; aud a 
universal hist, in 144 books, of which a few 
fragments remain. Tho best ed. of the 
extant portions of 1). is that of J. O. 
Orelii (Leipzig), 1804. 

Damascus, chief tn. of Syria, known 
among the natives ns Ksh-Sham. A < -cord- 
ing to Josephus, it was founded by l z, the 
son of Aram and grandson of Shorn. On 
three sides of the city rise the heights of 
Anti -Lebanon, whence comes tho Barada 
H., spreading itself in much branches over 
the groat plain. Two of these brauches 
are identified with the anet. Abana arid 
Pharpar mentioned in tho Bible. The 
plain of I)., 600 sq. m. in area, is dotted 
with tns. and vils., and is extremely 
fertile. The city, with its wmoded back- 
ground, presents a picturesque spectacle, 


for it has numerous mosques and other 
public buildings, many of which are of 
considerable interest. Tho Great Mosque, 
with its dome 120 ft. high, was originally 
erected in the beginning of tho eighth cen- 
tury by- the caliph Waliph ’Abd-el-Melik. 
It took the place of a Christian church, 
which, in turn, had replaced a heathen 
temple throe centuries earlier. The 
building has scv. times suffered from fire, 
notably at the hands ot Tamerlane in 
1 4 U 1 . ‘The Great Mosque is immense; 
there is a great court, and portico of 
yellow marble, big as a piazza. The 
general eflect from colours is lovely — the 
Imams* niches, doors, pulpit, worked in 
marble and mother-of-pearl, and old blue 
tiles outside under the columns; yet the 
general chert is absolutely simple’ (Freya 
btark. Letters from Syria. 1946). In the 
S.W . suburb ot Meidau is the Gate of God, 
through which tlie hudj (hajx), the great 
pilgrimage to Mecca, sets out. Tlie tomb 
of Nur ed-I)m is among the relics of the 
city, while another place of interest is the 
‘street called Straight’ (Acts ix. 11), which 
runs a mile through the city from E. to 
W. Here, too, is Salad in’s tomb. Com- 
mercially, D. occupies an important 
position, being a great meeting-place for 
the caravuns from Bagdad and the E. and 
the traders from the W. It is now the 
centre of scv. motor-routes, and air and 
rail communications have been developed. 
Electric light and other European ameni- 
ties have also been introduced. The 
chief exports are grain, flour, inlaid wood, 
silken and cotton manufs., the apricot, 
and other fruit*. Its industries include 
the production of metal work, mother-of- 
pearl inlaid w-ork. gold and silver work, 
perfumes, attar of roses, carpets, etc. D. 
gives its name to damsons (Damascene 
plums). Fop. about 250,000, chiefly 
Moslems. 

History - The hist, of I), goes back to 
the days of Abraham. It was the scene 
of two great events in human destiny— 
the comeision of St. Paul, nnd, according 
t,o Mo-lom tradition, great decisive 
moment in tho life of M., hornet, when he 
resolutely turned his ba-it once for all on 
the pleasures ot the world. D. belonged 
in turn tn Vssyria. Persia, and Rome, and 
from 001 750 was the cap. of the Cali- 
phate. After being the centre of struggle 
between the Moslems and Tatars. 1). 
became the rap. of Syria within the Otto- 
man Empire (1516). Turkish dominion 
continued until Oct. 1. 1918* when D. was 
occupied bv the allied troops under 
Allenby and tho Arab troops under the 
Emir Feisal. Feisal estab. an Arab 
national state and reigned for nearly two 
years Meanwhile tho Fr. had obtained 
the mandatory control of tho Syrian sea- 
board with headquarters at Beirut, and 
friction between the Fr. and the Arabs 
led to the occupation of I.>. on July 25, 
1920. Feisal fled to Bagdad. Tho prob- 
lems ^fronting the Fr. administration 
of SSyi«t were largely religious. Tho Fr. 
as traditional champions of the Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon come into conflict 
with the Moslems, and with the Druses, & 
religious seel inhabiting the mountainous 
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country of Jebel Druz. A Druse rebellion 
broke out, and the insurgents expected to 
find active support In D., eventually gain- 
ing an entrance Into the city. D. was 
bombarded on Oct. 18, 1925, and about 
25,000 houses were destroyed. Gen. 
Sarrail, tho high commissioner, was re- 
called, but troublo continued, followed by 
a second bombardment of D. in May 
1926. Later reconeiliatory measures were 
introduced, and D. settled down to a 
period of material prosperity. D. was 
defended against tho Allies in tho Second 
World War, having fallen under the in- 
fluence of Vichy. The operations by tho 


it was brought from the K. to Byzantium 
by the Crusaders, thence it passed to Italy, 
and thenco to France and Flanders. 

Damaskinos (Damaskinos Papandreou) 
( b . 1891), Gk. prolate and statesman, b. at 
Dorvoutsa. Bishop of Corinth, 1918. 
Archbishop of Athens, 1937. Ho became 
clerical leader of the Gk. resistance move- 
ment in tho Second World War against 
Tts. and Gers. Appointed regent in the 
absence of the king, 1944. 

Damasus I., pope (366-84), was b. in 
Portugal about 304. lie was elected pope 
by a large majority, but tho minority 
resorted to violence and bloodshed in order 



combined Brit, and Free Fr. troops pro- 
ceeded in somewhat leisurely mariner, 
owing to tho feeling that many of tho 
garrison were de Gaullist in sentiment. 
1J. was taken on June 21, 1941. See 
Syria. 

Damask, name given to certain types of 
fabric with ornamental patterns. Tho 
term originated with the rich figured silks 
of Damascus, and was formerly applied to 
silk fabrics only; now the name is used 
also for woollen, linen, and cotton stulTs 
with floral or other patterns woven In tho 
loom. Ds. are now chiefly used for table- 
cloths, curtains, and upholstery coverings. 
Table linen Ds. are manufactured at 
Belfast, Dunfermline, and Barnsley ; 
cottop Ds. at Glasgow, Paisley, and in 
Lancashire; woollen Ds. around Bradford 
and Halifax; and silk Ds. near London. 
The industry was introduced into Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century by the 
Flemish weavers, who fled from the perse- 
cutions of the duke of Alva. Originally 


to place Ursinus in tho papal chair. The 
Emperor Valentinian I. decided in favour 
of 1J. D. defended tho faith vigorously 
against various heresies, was instrumented 
in bringing about Jerome's Vulgate ver- 
sion of tho Bible, and did much for the 
preservation of the catacombs. 

Damasus II., elected pope on July 17, 
1048, but succumbed to malaria twenty - 
three days later. 

Dambrowa, tn. of Poland in the prov. of 
Kielce. It is the centro of a coal basin of 
some 80 sq. m. in area, which, combined 
with those of Cracow and Polish Silesia, 
form one of the largest coalfields- of 
Europe. Output of tho D. basin has 
reached 6,500,000 tons in a year. Pop. 
40,000. 

Dambul, or Dambula, vil. of Ceylon, 
situated about 40 m. N. of Kandy. It is 
famous for its cave temples. 

Dam-Dam, see Dum-dum. 

Dames of the Order of the British Empire 
are either Dames Grand Cross (O.C.V.O. 
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or G.B.E.) or Dames Commander 
(D.C.V.O. or D.B.E.), the feminine coun- 
terparts of Knights Grand Cross and 
Knights Commander. The orders were 
first given on June 4, 1917, as a reward for 
various war services, but later they have 
been conferred for important services 
rendered to the empire in various capaci- 
ties. In 1946 there were thirty-five 
Dames Grand Cross and ninety -one Dames 
Commanders. Dames are addressed in a 
manner similar to that of knights, e.g. 

Miss A B , after receiving the 

honour, would be addressed as Dame A., 

and in writing as Dame A B . 

G. (or D.) C.V.O., or G. (or D.) B.E. 
Dames Grand Cross rank after wives of 
baronets and before wives of Knights 
Grand Cross. Dames Commanders rank 
after the wives of Knights Grand Cross 
and before the wives of Knights Com- 
manders. A complete list of holders of 
these orders is given in Burke’s Peerage, 
and a full account of the order in Debrctt’s 
Peerage. 

Dame's Violet, or Hesperia malroualis , 
species of Cruciform, found In Europe and 
Asia; the flowers are pale lilac In colour 
and havo no scent until the evening. In 
Britain the double variety Is grown in 
gardens as a hardy perennial. 

Damrhftn, or Damaghan, vil. of Persia, 
in the prov. of Scinnan va Damghan, 45 
m. S. of Astrabad. In the vicinity are 
the ruins of the Parthian cap. llekatom- 
pylos. It was of groat importance in the 
time of Shah Abbas. Almonds and 
pistachios are exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Damian, see Commas and Damian. 

Damiani, Pietro, Saint (1007-72), It. 
ecclesiastic. In 1035 entered the hermi- 
tage of Fonte Avellano, near Gubbio, a 
severe and ascetic estah., of which he 
became head in 1043. He soon went into 
political life, entering upon a correspon- 
dence with the Emperor llenry III., and In 
1049 writing to Pope Leo IX., Liber 
Oom orrhianvs , in which he denounced the 
vices of the clergy. In 1058 he became a 
cardinal and bishop of Ostia, and gained 
a signal victorv for papal authority at the 
Council of Milan In 1059. His collected 
works, which are mainly directed against 
simony and the marriage of the clergy, 
appeared in 4 vols. at Home, under the 
editorship of Cardinal Cngetan, In 1 GOG- 
1615. 

Damien, Father (properly Joseph de I 
Veuster) (1840-89), Belgian missionary, b. j 
near Louvain. Educated for a business 
career, but as a youth entered the Church, 
joining the Peipus Congregation, a Fr. 
religious order having missions in the 
Pacific, and was ordained priest at Hono- 
lulu in 1864. In 1873, struck with the 
pitiful condition of tlio 600 lepers at 
Molokai Is. — whither the Hawaiian 
Gov. transported their lepers— D. volun- 
teered to assume spiritual charge of the 
settlement at Molokai Is. For sov. years 
he worked alone, though later other 
resident priests assisted him for a time. 
In 1885 he himself contracted the disease, 
of which he ultimately d.. though he 
continued with his work until his death. 
Some ill-conoeived imputations on him by 


a Presbyterian clergyman evoked a fine 
eulogy from It. L. Stevenson in an Open 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde (Sydney, 
1889). In 1932 it was decided to beatify 
him. See Hvch by E. Clifford, 1889; 
F. E. Cook, 1889; Father Pamphile, 1889; 
and The Lepers of Molokai, by C. W. Stod- 
dard, 1885. 

Damiens, Robert Francois (1714-57), 
Frenchman who attempted to assassinate 
Louis XV. He was b. near Arras, and 
began life as a soldier, and later became a 
menial servant in Paris. On Jan. 5, 
1757, as Louis was stepping into his 
carnage to leave Trianon, D. stabbed him 
with a knife, lie was caught and a 
horrible sentence passed on him by the 
Parliament three months later. His hand 
was burnt slowly, and he was tortured by 
having his flesh torn off with red-hot 
pincers, melted oil. lend, and resin being 
afterwards poured into the open wounds. 
His body was then torn to pieces by four 
horses. It was alleged that the Jesuits 
had instigated him to perform the crime, 
hut D. himself asserted that ho had been 
aroused by the king’s conduct towards 
Parliament. 

Damietta, tn. and port of Lower Egypt, 
on the chief E. branch of the Kilo, lying 
between the r. b. of the riv. and Lake 
Menzaleh. It is about 10 m. from the sea, 
hut has been superseded as a port by 
Port Said and Alexandria. It still con- 
tains busy bazaars, has a considerable ex- 
port trade in rice, and manufs. cotton, 
silk, and pottery. Tho old tn. was 
fortified by the Saracens, but was sev. 
times taken by the crusaders. Louis 
IX. captured the tn. in 1249. When 
it was restored to the Saracens in 1250 
they razed it to the ground, and it was 
rebuilt on its present site. Pop. 53,600. 

Damiri, Kemal Ed-din Mohammed Ibn 
Musa (1349-1405), Arabian jurist and 
naturalist. Spent his life In Egypt, being 
prof, of tradition at the Rukniyya In 
Cairo and at the Muslim univ. of El 
Azhar. Belonging to the Shaflite school 
of law, he wrote a commentary on Nawfi- 
wi’s Mmhaj ul-Tdlibin . but is chiefly 
remembered for his literary and digressive 
llayCil vl-Hayawdn (Life of Animals). 

Dammar, name given to four species of 
A gal his or Dammnra, coniferous trees 
from which much re., in is obtained. The 
A. australis, or Kauri pine, produces very 
hard w ood used for paving and masts, and 
is found in New Zealand and Australia. 
A. Damnmras produces resin and gums 
which arc used as pitch and tar on ships 
and also in varnish; it lias many other 
chemical derivatives. It is aromatic and 
is used In the E. as incense. 

Damme, formerly the port of Bruges, 
but now merely a vil.. In Belgium, situated 
in the prov. of W. Flanders, 5 m. from 
Bruges. It once ranked among the im- 
portant European ports, the Zwyp com- 
municating with the North Sca\ The 
channel silted up, and the port was closed, 
Antwern, on tho Scheldt, taking its place. 
Pop. 1200. 

Damnonii, Dumnonif, or Damnii: 1. 
A net.. Brit, tribe Inhabiting the W. 
peninsula (modern Devon and Cornwall), 
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and haring Isca Dumuoniorum (modern 
Exeter) as their cap. 2. Anct. tribe of 
Perthshire, inhabiting Montelth. Strath - 
earn. and Fothrif ( i.e . the W. part of Fife 
and Kinross), and haring Alamia (Allan), 
Llndum (Ardooh), and Victoria (Lochoro 
or Perth) as their chief tns. 

Damnum absque Injuria (Lat., damage 
without wrong) denotes damage done to a 
person for which the law provides no 
remedy. Tho correlative legal maxim is 
ubi jus ibi remedium , i.e. where there is a 
right there is a remedy. In the exercise 
of one’s ordinary rights much incon- 
venience and damage must often bo caused 
to other persons without thereby in- 
curring liability, e.g. opening a shop in 
competition with a neighbour in tho 
absence of express agreement to the con- 
trary may result in damage, but such 
damage would bo D. a. I. Again, tho 
interception or draining oil on his own 
land by a landowner of water collected 
from underground springs in a neighbour's 
well would also be D. a. 1.; and generally 
tho principle applies in a number of cases 
where a man uses his own property to the 
prejudice ot his neighbour. 

Damocles, favourite of the elder Diony- 
sius, tyrant of Syracuse. The story of 
how Dionysius, in order to illustrate wliot 
kind of happiness wealth and birth 
brought to princes, placed his sycophant 
at a luxuriously spread table over which 
hung a naked sword by a single horse-hair, 
is told by Cicero and referred to in 
Horace’s Odes. 

Damodar, riv. of W. Bengal, India, 
with a length of 350 m. It joins the 
Hugli close to Calcutta, the chief trib. 
being the Barak bar. The most important 
coalfield of India lies in tho valley of 
this riv. 

Damoh, tn. of India, and the cap. of the 
Damoh dlst. in the Central Provinces. 
There are rnanufs. of pottery, and also 
dyeworks and a cattle market. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Damon : 1 . A Pythagorean of Syracuse, 
whoso name is always associated with 
that of Pythias, properly Phintias. The 
latter was condemned to death for ploti ing 
against Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse , but 
was allowed to go and Rettle Ids domestic 
affairs while D. remained, pledging his 
own life for the return of his friend. 
Phintias came back just in time to redeem 
D., and Dionysius was so much impressed 
by their love for each other that he par- 
doned Phintias. Their love for each other 
has become proverbial. 2. An Athenian 
musician and sophist, a teacher and close 
friend of Pericles. He was banished from 
Athens about 430 b.c. 

Dampier, William (1652-1715), Eng. 
mariner and adventurer, b. at K. Coker. 
Somersetshire. He went to sea at an 
early ago, and after voyaging to New- 
foundland, Jamaica, and other places, 
he took part In buccaneering expeditions 
in Central and 8. America. II© was 
marooned on the Nicobar Is. in 1 683, but 
managed to reach Achin (Atcheen), and 
returned to England in 1691. In 1699 he 
was sent by the Admiralty to explore 
around Australia and New Guinea, and he 


gave his name to the D. Strait and Archi- 
pelago. On his way back he was wrecked 
on Ascension Is., but was rescued two 
months later. After an unfortunato 
expedition to tho South Seas in 1703-7 
he made his last voyage as pilot to Woodea 
Rogers (1708-11) in a privateering 
expedition. D. was associated with 
Alexander Selkirk (immortalised as Robin- 
son Crusoe), who was rescued on his last 
voyage. A New Voyage round the World 
(1697 ) was D.'s chief work. D. was a 
very skilled navigator, and his hook gives 
much valuable information told in the 
perspicuous style of the born travel writer; 
but it tells us very little of Ids doings 
among the Honduranian buccaneers. 
Wo know, however, that ho must have 
taken part in many fights, particularly in 
tho bay of Campeachy. and at Santa 
Maria and other places on the isthmus of 
Panama and on tho Peruvian coast. He 
was, however, chiefly concerned, as is 
shown in his famous Discourse of Winds 
(11599), with natural hist., hydrography, 
weather, and all the phenomena one 
would come upon as an ocean traveller; 
the mere incidents of a buccaneering 
life did not interest him, ho followed the 
calling chiefly as a means of acquiring 
navigational experience, and there seems 
but little doubt that his great skill os a 
snilor inspired fear among the Spaniards. 
His New Voyage, Voyages and Descriptions 
( 1(599), and Voyage to New Holland (1703, 
1709), all appear in John Masefield’s ed. 
of the Voyages (2 vols., 1906). 

Dampier, name of certain places in the 
E. lntlicR and Australia, which have been 
called ufter Win. Dampier (q.r.): 1 . Archi- 
pelago olT the N.W. coast of Australia, 
comprising Rosemary (12 m. from tho 
mainland), Lewis, Dopuoh, Legendre, 
Enderby. and sov. small rocky is. 2. Is. 
off the N.E. coast of Papua; is volcanic. 
3. Dampior’a Land, a peninsula of Aus- 
tralia, lying between the Indiau Ocean 
and King Sound. 4. Strait between the 
is. of Papua and Walgia, 70 m. long and 
33 m. broad. It affords the safest 
passage between the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. 5. Strait which separates the E. 
coast of Papua from tlio archipelago of 
New Britain. 

Dampremy, tn. of Belgium, in tho prov. 
of Hainaut, 1 m. from Charleroi. Coal Is 
extensively worked. Pop. 13,500. 

Damrosch, Leopold (1832-85), Ger.- 
Arner. violinist and composer, 5. in Posen, 
Prussia. In 1871 he went to New York, 
whore bo founded the Oratorio Society 
(1873), tho Symphony Society (1877). 
He organised a season of Ger. opera, 1884- 
1885. lie wrote sev. cantatas and pieces 
for the violin. 

Damrosch, Walter Johannes (b. 1862) 
Amcr. musician; b. at Breslau, Silesia; 
son of Leopold D., whom he succeeded- as 
musical director of the Oratorio and 
Symphony Societies. Founded D. Opera 
Company, 1895. Since 1903 devoted 
himself to New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Founded school for military bandmasters 
during the First World War* Composed 
four operas; The Scarlet Letter , Cyrano 
(text by Wm. J. Henderson; performed 
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Metropolitan Opera House, 1913); a comic 
opera. The Dove of Peace (1912); and 
The Man without a Country (text by 
Gultermun) (Metropolitan Opera House, 
1937); a Manila Tc Deum (1898); and 
incidental music to Euripides* Medea and 
Iphigenia in Aulis (1915), and to Sopho- 
cles’ Plectra (1916). Pub. My Musical 
Life (1923). 

Damsel-fly, see under Dragon-fly. 

Damson (a corruption of damascene), or 
Prunvs Mahaleb , variety of P. domestica, 
the plum, which is a member of the order 
liosacese. The plunt Is hardy, propa- 
gating largely by suckers, the bark is 
fragrant, and the fruit is lato and abun- 
dant. The Damascene plum, as it is 
often called, is eaten raw, stewed, and 
preserved. A species of Simarubaceas, 
the Simaruba mnara, a native of the W. 
Indies, is known as the mountain or bitter 
damson. 

Dan: 1 . Israelite tribe descended from 
its eponymous ancestor, !>., the son ot 
Jacob and Bilhah. The tribe settled in 
the valleys of Sorek and Ajalon, but 
spread northwards to Laish, which it 
rebuilt as D. (sec (.Jen. xiv. 14, xxx. 5, 0; 
Judges i.. xviii., etc.). 2 . The most N. 
limit of the land of Israel (cf. the phrase 
‘from Dan to Beershoba*), near the 
source- o. the Jordan. The site is 
identified with the hill Tel -el- Kadi, 3 m. 
W. of Banids. 3. Trib. of the K. Roanoke, 
N. Carolina and Virginia, U.S.A. 

Dana, Charles Anderson (1819-97), one 
of the most famous of Aiuer. editors, b. 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire. U.S.A., Aug. 
8 , 1819. Studied at Harvard Univ. and 
then entered Journalism, serving on the 
New Park Tribune in 1847. In 1819 he 
became Its managing editor, and hold that 
position until 1863, taking a strong line 
against slavery. On his resignation, 
Secretary of War Stanton employed him 
on various important missions and made 
him an assistant secretary in 18(D. In 
1868 he became editor and part owner of 
the New York Sun. Of queer and fiery 
temperament, 1 ). was savagely inde- 
pendent. He opposed the impeachment 
of President Johnson, he favoured Gen. 
Grant’s election in 1868 and opposed him in 
1873. He opposed Cleveland for the presi- 
dency in 1884 and supported him in 1888. 

Dana, James Dwight (1813-95), cele- 
brated Amer. naturalist, mineralogist, 
and geologist, ft. at l T tica, New York; 
graduated at Yale, 1833. 1). went as 

scientific observer on the U.S.A. exploring 
expedition under Wilkes (1838-42), visit- 
ing the Antarctic and Pacific. With his 
father-in-law, Silllman. he od. American 
Journal of Scierux (1846), and in 1850, 
on the resignation of Silllman, he was 
appointed Silliman prof, of natural hist, 
and geology at Yale. Among his works 
are System of Minerabmt (one of the most 
Important books written on the subject, 
1837 ); On Zodphytes ( 1846 ); Manual of 
Mineralogy ( 1848 ): Reports on the Geology 
of the Pacdflo ( 1849 ); On Crustacea < 1832 - 
1834 ); Textbook of Geology ( 1864 ); Coral 
and the Coral Islands ( 1373 ); and Hawaiian 
Volcanoes ( 1890 ). See life by D. Gilman, 
1899. 


Dana, Richard Henry (1787-1879), 
Amer. poet and essayist; educated at 
Harvard, b. at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
His Dying Jlaren appeared in 1821; The 
Buccaneer in 1827, in a vol. of poems pub. 
that year. An ed. of his works was pub. 
in 1833, containing pieces which originally 
appeared In The Idle Man, a paper which 
ho conducted for a time. His collected 
works were pub. in 1850, including 
Thoughts on the Soul (1829), and the 
novels Paul Felton and Tom Thornton , 
both somewhat violent and improbable 
tales. He was perhaps at his best as a 
critic, but his own works did much to 
elevate the literary taste ot New England. 
See R. F. Griswold, The Poets and Poetry 
of America (1842), and The Prose Writers 
of America (1847). 

Dana, Richard Henry (1815-82), Amer. 
author, lawyer, and politician, son of the 
poet. Educated at Harvard. He was 
especially distinguished in maritime law, 
but on his eyesight giving way shipped as 
a common sailor, and gave his experiences 
in his sea classic. Two Years before the 
Mast (1840). Other works were The 
Seaman’s Friend (1841); Vacation Voyage 
to Cuba (1859); and an ed. of Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law (1866). 
See C. F. Adams, 11. U. Dana : a Biography, 
1890. 

Danae (Anmij), in Gk. mythology, 
daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, great- 
grandson of Danaus. An oracle having 
foretold that her son should slay Acrisius, 
the latter imprisoned D. in a brazen 
tower, bui, Zeus (Jupiter) visited her in 
the form of a golden shower, and by him 
she became the mother of Perseus. At 
the child's birth she was cast adrilt at seu 
with him m a chest, but they drifted in 
safety to Seriphos Is., where a fisherman, 
Dictye, gave them shelter. They lived 
here till Perseus grew up, and then re- 
turned to Argos, where ho accidentally 
killed Acrisius at Larissa. There are 
many famous paintings of I)., including 
Rembrandt’s, Correggio’s, and two of 
Titian's. 

Danaides (Aarat&s), m Gk. legend, the 
fifty daughters of Danans who married 
the flftv sons of their uncle, zEgyptus. 
To avoid being slain bv a son-in-law, as 
the oracle predicted, Danaus bade his 
daughters kill tlu ir husbands on the 
bridal night. All obeyed except Hyperm- 
nestra, who spared By nee us. According 
to later w riters, they were condemned for 
this crime In Hades to fill bottomless 
vessels or sieves with water perpetually. 
See Aeschylus, Suppliccs, and Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities (trails, from 
Seyffert). i960 (Eng. ed. ed. by Nettle- 
ship and Saudys). 

Danakil (singular, Daukali), name now 
generally used for the many nomad and 
fisher tribes living on the coast of N.E. 
Africa, from Maaaowa S. to Tajurrah 
Bay, and thence S.W. to Shoo, in the arid 
region between Abyssinia and Obock. 
They are a Hamitic tribe of the Ethiopian 
branch, well built and slender, with 
features Indicating intermixture of Arab 
blood. They claim to be Arabs and 
Moslems, but are really pagans, living by 
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caravan- and slave-trade, and largely on 
the milk of tholr own flocks. Their nativo 
name Is Afar. For language see Isenberg, 
Vocabulary, 1840. Consult also Scara- 
mucci and Giglioll, Notizie sui Danachili , 
1884. 
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Danapur, see Dinapur. 

Danastrls, see Dniester. 

Danaus, In mythology, son of Belus and 
grandson of Poseidon, Joint-king of 
Egypt with his brother, ^Egyptus. 
Jealous of the power of the latter’s fifty 
sons, or terrifled by an oracle, ho fled to 
Argos (home of Ills ancestress, Io), and 
became king there. Ho gave his fifty 
daughters In marriage to his brother’s 
sons, commanding them to kill their 
husbands pn the wedding night (see 
Danaides). He was said to have reigned 
about flftv years, and to havo first taught 
the people to dig wells. D. was con- 
sidered the founder of Argos, and ancestor 
of tho Danai. See Roscher, Lexikon 
der Mythologie. 

Danbury: 1. VII. of Essex, England, 
44 m. S.E. of Chelmsford. Here is I). 
Park, one-time palaco of the bishop 
of Rochester. Pop. 2000. 2. Co. seat of 

Fairfax co., Connecticut, U.S.A., situated 
on the R. Still. The most Important In- 
dustry is the manuf. of felt hats, which 
has been carried on for many years. 
Silver-plated wares are also made. There 
is a State Normal School. Pop. 22,300. 

; Danby, Francis (1793-1861), Irish 
landscape and historical painter. Settled 
at Bristol for some years. His ‘Upas 
Tree* (Victoria and Albert Museum) was 
shown at the Brit. Institution In 1820; 
'Disappointed Love* in the Academy, 
1821. w After the 'Delivery of Israel out of 
Egypt (1825), he became A. R. A. Other 
works are ' Golden Age '(1831);' Sunset at 
Sea after a Storm* (1824); 'Embarkation 
of Cleopatra on the Cydnus’ (1827); 'The 
Deluge/ * Departure of Ulysses from 
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Ithaca/ and 'The Evening Gun* (1848): 
'Fisherman’s House, Sunset* (National 
Gallery) (1846). 

Danby, Frank (Mrs. Julia Frankau) 
(1804-1916), Eng. novelist. Her best 
novels are Pigs in Clover (1903); The 
Sphinx's Lawyer (1906); The Heart of a 
Child (1908); Let the Roof Fall In (1910); 
and Joseph in Jeopardy (1912). 

Dance, Charles (1794-1863), son of 
George D. tho youngor, Eng. dramatist, 
who wrote over fifty theatre pieces, 
among thorn A Match in the Dark (1836); 
The Bengal Tiger (1843); and Marriage a 
Lottery (1858). 

Danoe, George, the Elder (1700-68). 
architect to the city of London; designed 
the Mansion House (1739), the old excise 
office in Broad Street, and sev. London 
churches. 

Danoe, George, the Younger (174 1-1825), 
succeeded his father as architect to the 
city of London; rebuilt Nowgato Prison 
(17 70-83), and was prof, of architecture 
at the Royal Academy (1798-1805). His 
last years were devoted to portraiture. 

Dance, Sir Nathaniel (1748-1827), Eng. 
sailor, soil of James D. (d. 1774), grandson 
of George D. the elder (d. 1768). Ho 
entered the E. India Company’s service, 
1759, commanding a ship, 1787. While 
commanding the E. India Company’s 
homeward bound fleet ( 1 804) he defeated a 
strong Fr. squadron of men-of-war olf Pulo 
Aor. and reached St. Helena safely. See 
Sir A. Markham, Sea Fathers , 1832; 
W. James, Naval History of (ire at Britain , 
iii., 1860; and F. Marryat, Newton Forster. 
1865. 

Dance-Holland, Sir Nathaniel (1734- 
1811), Eng. painter, son of Goorgo Dance 
tho older. Learned painting under 
Hayman, the f/ewe-historical painter. 
Took up residence in Italy, where ho came 
into contact with Angelica Kauffmann, of 
whom he was a devoted admirer. From 
Italy he sent home a number of historical 
' quasi -classic* paintings, such as ‘Dido 
and .Eneas ' (1763), and lator In his 
career continued to produce similar 
paintings, such as ‘Paris and Helen* 
(1771), ‘Orpheus lamenting Eurydice* 
(17 74), and ‘Death of Mark Antony* 
(1776), none of which has survived. Ho 
settled In London In 1768 and his name 
figures among tho founders of the Royal 
Academy. In Greenwich Hospital Is his 
portrait of Capt. Cook and, at Up Park, 
Sussex, a full-length portrait of George 
III. Having made a large fortune no 
abandoned painting, became M.P. for 
E. Grlnstead and, having been oreated 
baronet (1880), changed his name to D.-H. 

Dance of Death* name of a dramatic or 
pictorial allegorical representation of the 
universal power and supremacy of death 
over mankind, first presented as a church 
play (see MiraclW Play and Morality-), 
dating from about tho fourteenth century. 
It came to be most frequently represented 
with music and dancing, and all the ad- 
juncts of a festival, to point the contrast 
all the more sharply. It Is supposed that 
tho seven brothers of tho Book of Macca- 
bees (11. 7) played an important part In a 
representation of the kina, or else the first 
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representation, which took place at the 
monastery of the Innocents, Paris, fell 
upon their festival. Hence the origin of 
the name Chorea Machabacorum, or Danse 
Macabre, by which it is frequently known. 
Tho dramatic form consisted of short 
dialogues between Death and about 
twenty-four followers, representing all 
ranks of mankind. In Spain It appeared 
as ‘La Danza General do los INJuertos.’ 
The drama lasted on till about the 
fifteenth century. Jn Germany tho sub- 
ject was treated most often. The repre- 
sentations oil tho cloister walls of the 
Klingenthal (Basle Convent) date from 
1312. There is an example in one of tho 
chapels of tho Marienkirche at Lubcck, 
much resembling one at La, Chaise- 1 )ieu 
in Auvergne of fourteenth-century date. 
In 1425 a series of pictures was painted 
on the walls of the monastery of the Inno- 
cents. A ‘Triumph of Death’ (wrongly 
ascribed to Andrea Orcagna) is in the 
Pisan Camp Santo, dating from tho fif- 
teenth century. Similar frescoes were 
executed in London after 1 430. In Henry 
VI. 's reign there was one round the 
cloisters of Old St. Paul's. The Tower of 
London, Croydon Arehiepiseopal Palace, 
Hungerford Chapel (Salisbury), Wortley 
Hall (Gloucestershire), and Hexham 
(Northumberland) also had examples. 
Holbein’s fifty-two sketches for engrav- 
ings are especially famous and original in 
design — tho ‘Imagines Mortis’ (originals 
at Leningrad). The first series was en- 
graved by Liitzelburger, 1520; tho larger 
was pub. at Lyons (1538) in book form. A 
modern representation is that of A. Rethel 
(1848) ( q.v .). The subject has been treated 
In music by Saint-Saens. Rowlandson’s 
English Dance of Death (1815-1(1) is a 
modern adaptation. See Do M6chel, 
CEui'rcs de J. Holbein , i., 1780; E. G. 
Poignot, llechcrches sur Jes danscs des 
morts, 1820; H. F. Massmann, Die Bascler 
Todientanzc , 1847; F. Douce. Holbein’s 
Dance of Death , 1833; W. Seelmann, Die 
Todtentanzc des Mittelallers . 1893; A. 

Blackwood, The Dance of Death, Tales, 
1927 ; and P. Rous, The Modern Dance of 
Death , 1929. 

Dancett6 (from Lat. dens, tooth), one 
of the lines of partition in heraldry, 
differing from indented only in the greater 
width and depth of tho indentations or 
notches. The fesso dancettG has only 
three indentations. They are arranged 
like the zigzag or chevron moulding, a 
common ornamentation in Saxon and 
early Norman architecture. 

Dancing, see Folk Dancino. 

Danoing, which is patently the expres- 
sion of a universal instinct for rhythmical 
movement, is variously practised as an 
exercise, a pastime, and an art. In its 
earliest * forms it was an expression of 
strong emotion, and hence came to bo 
associated with religious or patriotic feel- 
ing. In the latter class may be placed the 
many national dances which still survive, 
not a few of which have been developed 
and perfected in that nursery of modern 
D., the Ft. capital. We still have the 
national dances of tho Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, It., Sp., and Polish peasantry, the 


Basque mutchlko, tho Scottish reel, the 
Highland fling, the Irish jig, and the horn- 
pipe of tho Eng. sailors. Inspiration for 
battle lias often been sought among 
civilised races by means of the dance. 
War-dances have flourished among the 
Amer. Indians, the Maoris, and other 
races, while Ceylon has had its devil 
dancers, and Muslim countries their 
whirling dervishes. Tlio religious dance 
was known among the Israelites; it found 
a place in the processions to the Egyptian 
temples, and it w as cultivated by the Gks. 
D. has never found any permanent place 
in Christian rites, but has often been 
known in Christian ceremonies. Carol 
dances were practised by tho early 
Christians. Until 1737 la bergette was 
danced at 13 e, sane on at Easter. At 
Seville Cathedral, during the Corpus 
Cliristi Octave, a ballet is still danced 
every evening before tho high altar, and a 
religious dance also survives at Alaro in 
the Balearic Isles. The ballet of the 
modern theatre, in which posturing and 
mimetic action are combined and D., had 
its beginning in the fifteenth century, 
though it may bo said to have been fore- 
shadowed to some extent by the panto- 
mimes of the Roms., and in the roligtous 
aud dramatic representations of the Gka. 
In 1489, on the occasion of marriage 
festivities, a ballet dance was given before 
the duke of Galeazzo of Milan at Tortona. 
This appears to be the first record of ballet 
on any considerable scale. Tho fame of 
the perfonnance spread far and wide, and 
thereafter the ballet became a favourite 
entertainment on great occasions and 
celebrations. Tho dance, which had 
passed from the Roms, to the national 
theatre of the Its., passed thence to 
France, where It flourished as it has done 
nowhere else. The ballet was introduced 
Into France hv Catherine de’ Medici. 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. were fond 
of the ballet to excess, and it was in the 
reign of the latter, himself an enthusiastic 
dancer, t Hat D. reached tho height of its 
popularity in France. Tn tho middle of 
the eighteenth century, Noverre did much 
for the ballet, and introduced the ballet 
d* action. 

Among the oldest of the Eng. dances 
is the morris dance, which was much in 
vogue in medieval Europe, and was intro- 
duced into England in the time of Edward 
III. The uarno may refer to a Moorish 
origin. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley* is 
another old Eng. dance that has survived 
to tho rresent day. Tho waltz became 
popular in the days of Napoleon; it came 
to England from Germany, but was prob- 
ably Provencal in origin. Tho polka Is a 
Bohemian national danoe, and was much 
In vogue half a century ago, but, with 
country dances and quadrilles. It has 
declined in popularity. The cotillon has 
been revived and developed from the old 
Fr. dance of that name. The lancers was 
brought to England in 1850 from Paris, 
where it. hod originated about fifteen years 
before. The pavane, the coranto, and tho 
minuet have had their day, though tho 
last named, which at one time was brought 
to great perfection in France, died hardly. 
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Some of the old homely dances of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time have left traces in 
children’s games, such as 4 kiss in the ring’ 
and 4 hunt the slipper.' In the early yea rs 
of the twentieth century barn dance 
and variations of the waltz, with more or 
less intricate sequences of steps led, 
before the First World War, to ballroom 
D., which, if moro lively In spirit, was 
much less grateful in form. Various 
dances were introduced from America 
having their origin in the uncouth dances 
of the negroes: such were the turkey-trot, 
the bunny-hug, and the fox -trot. The 
two-step came also from America, but was 
not negroid in origin. Of these only the 
foxtrot has retained its popularity, but in 
two different and more graceful forms: 
the slow foxtrot and the quickstep. The 
waltz, originally danced quickly, lias now 
a more leisurely tempo. The tango, in 
2-4 time, slightly faster than the Sp. 
habanera , came from S. America, but was 
greatly modified before it could be intro- 
duced into European society. The rumba 
is a Cuban dance, but of African negro 
origin, in quick 2-i time. 

Stage II. has undergone many changes 
in popularity. •Isadora Duncan, from 
San Francisco, derived her inspiration 
from the anct. forms of Greece, and her 
wonderful rhythmic posturings evoked 
much admiration. Adeline Genf*e, a 
Dan. dancer, was the perfection of light- 
ness and grace in her exquisite ballet 
dances. Dole Fuller, an Araer. dancer, 
was the pioneer of the Serpentine dance; 
Ruth St. Denis gave representations of 
nautch and other Oriental dances; Maud 
Allan raised much controversy by her 
astounding 'Vision of Salome.' The 
Russian ballet in 1910 took London by 
storm with its fairylike nature aud grace- 
ful freedom of movement: Mordkin and 
Nijinsky, Karsavina, Lopokova, and 
Pavlova were the leading exponents of 
their art. Modem stage D. reveals 
variants orftap-D. routines added to the 
eccentricities of individual exponents. 
Some of the leading modern stage dancers 
are Jack Buchanan, Jack Hulberfc, and 
Fred Astaire. Women excel especially 
in acrobatic and adagio D. The modern 
dance orchestra may vary in number from 
three to twenty or more players. Iu an 
average-sized combination of seven per- 
formers the instruments are piano, string 
bass* percussion, violin, saxophone, trum- 
pet, and guitar. Most competent players 
can perform on two or moro instruments 
(known as doubling), thus giving the 
orchestra a wider variety of effects. See 
further under Ballet, Country-Dance, 
Jazz; Morris-Dance, and Ragtime. See 
Nellie Chaplin, Ancient Dances a?ul Music, 
1909; W. Hobson, American Jazz Music, 
1840; J. Martin, The Dance, 1947; V. 
Silvester, The Magic Way to Jiallroom 
Dancing, 1947 ; K. Burchlll, Step Dancing, 
1948; Katharina Ureuer and others, 
Motional Dances of Euroj>e, 1948. 

Dancourt, Florent Carton (1061-1725), 
Fr. actor and dramatist, 0. at Fontaine- 
bleau of good family. He was educated 
for the legal profession, but when ho 
appeared at the Th&Ltre Franc ais in 1685 


his gift for comedy at once brought him 
success as an actor. One of his greatest 
successes was us Alceste in Moli&re's 
Misanthrope. Ho wrote over forty plays, 
many of which display his genius for 
depicting peasant characters. Among 
the best of his plays are Le Chevalier 
d la mode (1687); Les Jimirgeoiscs rfc 
qualiU (1700); and lx Oalant Jardinier 
(1704). In his later years D. retired to 
ills ch&tiau in the country, and devoted 
himself to writings of a religious character. 

Dandelion, or Taraxacum officinale , cos- 
mopolitan speeies of Compositm which 
differs from such plants os the daisy ( q.v .) 
in having all the florets of the head both 
ligulate and hermaphrodite. It has u 
tapering, perennial root containing latex, 
and is sometimes used in the adulteration 
of coffee. The name is derivod from the 
Fr. dent dc lion , or lion’s tooth, on account 
of its jagged appearance. 

Dan die Dinmont Terrier, called after the 
character in Scott's (Jug Manner ing, who 
was founded on a Border fanner, Mr. 
Davidson of Hindlee, Teviotdule, who 
had helped to introduce the breed. 
There are two varieties, peppers and 
mustards, the former being slate-bluo iu 
‘colour, and the latter yellow. It is a 
strong muscular dog, a fearless lighter, 
and somewhat unmanageable. It has in 
it some bulldog blood. The muzzle is 
deep and the jaws very strong. The coat 
is moderately long, and the ears feathered 
to a point. Weight about 20 lb. 
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Ddndliker, Karl <1849-1910). Swiss 
historian, h. ut Elzau. Among his works 
are Geschichte der Schweiz mit besonderer 
Rucksicht auf die Entwickelung des 
Terfassungs- und KuUur-lcbens (1883 -88); 
Kleine Geschichte der Schweiz (1889). 
With J. MU Her, he wrote Lehrbuch 
der allgemeinen Geschichte (1891); and 
Geschichte der Stadt und des K anions 
Zurich (1908-12); 

Dandolo, Enrico (c. 1120-1205). doge 
of Venico from 1192 to 1205. IIo be- 
longed to an illustrious Venetian family, 
and was the most distinguished member 
of tiny of the name. He is the 4 blind old 
Dandolo’ of Byron's Childe Harold , his 
blindness being variously attributed to 
torture at the hands of Manuel, emperor 
of Constantinople, to whom he had been 
accredited as ambassador, and to wounds 
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in battle. Though about seventy-two hamshire, Bedfordshire, and others), 
when he wag elected doge, ho proved a Wat ling street being roughly the dividing 
vigorous and brave ruler. In two naval line. 

battles he successfully ended the war Danes, name given to Scandinavian 
with Pisa; marched at the head of the Cru- tribes, especially to the inhab. of Dcn- 
saders in 1201, and took Constantinople mark. In the fifth century a.d. thoy ro- 
by storm in 1204. Constantinople was placed the Angles and Jutes. Thoy are 
plundered, and booty to a vast quantity usually described as a yellow-haired, bine- 
divided among the Venetians and Fr. eyed people of medium height. Tradi- 
It is said that D. might have been crowned Uon points to Zeeland as the home of the 
emperor of Constantinople instead of D. ; at a later stage the natne D. was 
Baldwin of Flanders but for the fact that applied to all inhab. of Jutland and the 
the Venetian Republic would not permit Is. The old Dan. language occurs in runic 
a Venetian citizen to become an emperor inscriptions, 700-105?), the Viking period, 
(see Gibbon's Decline and Fall). Enrico’s Three marked periods in their hist, are the 
eldest son, Fanlino, was patriarch ot Viking period up to Canute (<i. 1035). time 
Constantinople; and the second son, of Valdcmar 1. and 11. (1157-1227), and 
Rainier!, was procurator of S. Marco, the fourteenth century. See also Dkn- 
and was killed in Candia (1213). There m\rk. See J. A. Danntrup, History of 
were two other doges of the D. family: Denmark 1948 ; and fl. M. Toy ne, Scandi- 
Francisco. elected 1318 (d. 1339); and navians in History , 1949. 

Andrea, elected in 1342 at the early age of Danes’ Dyke, sec Flam borough Head. 
thirty -six, author of a chronicle of Venice Danevirke, or Dannevirke (Dane’s 
pub. iu the lierum ltalicarum Scripture# Work), anct. line of earthworks in Slesvig. 
of Muratori and a close friend of Petrarch, built originally by the Danes under King 
some of whoso letters to him are extant. GJodfred in the time of Charlemagne 
Dandurand, Raoul (1861-1942), Cana- (a.d. 808), N. of the Eider, extending for 
dlan barrister; b. at Montreal; son of 10 m. from the Sli to the Trene. It was 
CEdipe 1). Educated Montreal College, erected os a boundary wall and protection 
Laval Univ. (LL.B.. 1882; LL.D., 1909), against the Saxons, Franks, and other 
and McGill Univ. Called to Quebec Bar, Invaders. The originul lino was from 
1883; K.C., 1898. Assistant attorney- Slesvig to Hollingstcd, but It was en- 
general for Quebec Prov. Called to larged by Queen Thyra in the tenth 
Senate by Lord Aberdeen, 1898. Speaker century. 

of Senate, 1905-9. P.C., 1909. Leader of Dangerfleld, Thomas (c. 1050-85), Eng. 
Senate in govs, of Mr. MacKenzie King oonspiratm, son of a farmer, of Essex, 
of 1921 and 1928. President of Assembly Having robbed his father early in life, he 
of Leaguo of Nations, 1925. Wrote became later a false coiner and a perjurer. 
TraiU thfrrrique et pratiqve de droit (1890). lie pretended to have discovered a 
Dandy Fever, see Dengue. Cathol c plot against Charles II., the 

Dandy-horse, see under Cycles and so-called Mealt.ub Plot. 1679. Among 
Cycling. numerous pamphlets he pub. Danger- 

Danebrog (brog, bunting) is the Dan. field's Xarrahve. For this he was tried 

national tlag, red with a white cross, for libel, and sentenced to be pilloried and 
According to the legend it descended from whipped (1685). He d. from a blow 

heaven during a battle in Estonia in 1219, shortly afterwards. 

and inspired the downhearted Danes to Dangerous Trades. This term Is used In 
victory. The royal and the naval ensign a somewhat technical sense, not including 
is split at the end, wh lie the army flies the all D. T., but especially those in which 
ordinary rectangular flag. some form of poison or disease is in- 

Danegeld, land-tax, originally levied by ci dental to the trade itm If, as now carried 
Kthcircd the Unready for the purpose of on. The designation j -i reserved not so 
buying off the Danes. It was thus levied much for trades in which sudden injury 
In 991, 994, 1007, and 1012. It was also or death may result from machinery as for 
used as a method of taxation by Canute, those in which the causes of danger and 
and, after being abolished by Edward the injury arc slower acting. It cannot be 
Confessor, was revived by William the applied to the poor sanitation and ventila- 
Conqueror, and Anally abolished under tion incidental to many trades. The 
Henry II. Factory and Workshops Act, 1883, was 

Danelaw, Danelagh, or Danelagu (A. -S. the lir^t real attempt to deal with the 
Vena lagu y law of the Danes), an anct. question, The Act of 1891 gave the 
name for tlio ter. in England to which home secretary power to make regulations 
Alfred the Great confined the Danes by for am industry (not domestic) certified 
his wars. It was ceded to King Guthrun to bo dangerous to health. Ily 1898 the 
after the battle of E than Ann in a.d. 878, inspectors won forty-nine out of fifty -six 
and its inhab. were governed by modified cases, and these trades were henceforward 
Dan. law. It was reduced by Edward the clashed ns dangerous. They include. 
Elder (001-25), revolted in Eldred’s reign, among various others, mnnnfs. of china, 
but was forced to submit in 954. Deira earthenware, white lead, luoirer matches, 
and Lindsoy were the most Dan. parts, point, arsenic, dry cleaning, furrier’s 
and Dan. place-endings — thorpe, ly, wor 1 . tanneries, use of grindstones, 
caster — are still common. The D. oorre- elcctn- generating works, quarries, bot- 
sponded to about fifteen of the modern tling, spinning, weaving, and working 
cos. in the N. and E. of England (York- in compressed air, i.e . at a pressure higher 
shire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Norfolk, than that of the atmosphere. Of In- 
Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Bucking- dus trial poisons lead and lead compounds 
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are the most dangerous, aud they concern 
about 130 trades, including smelting, 
painting, plumbing, printing, and the 
man iif. of earthenware. All chemical 
workers ore liable to various affections, 
especially ot the skin. Ulcers are common 
to those working in pitch and tar, and 
anthrax is known as the wool -sorters’ 
disease. The coal-miner is subject to 
numerous accidents and the possibilities of 
danger, especially from gas-poisoning. 
Miners, stone-masons, and textile workers 
are subject to dust diseases of the lungs. 
Cotton is best operated in a humid atmo- 
sphere, and the temp, is apt to become 
dangerously high. Coughs and asthma, 
accompanied by fever, fire sometimes 
caused by a mould fungus adhering to raw 
cotton. The Homo Office have in Horse- 
ferry Hoad, Westminster, a museum (open 
free to the public) devoted to the subject 
of D. T. In 1917 the IJ.S.A. made an 
inquiry Into the cotton iudustry, finding 
the rate of disability for males was 37 7 
per 1000 in May an<J June and for females 
34-4, while in Nov. and Dec. the figures 
were IS -9 and 17-9 respectively. See E. 
Colli9 and Major Greenwood, The Health 
Of the Industrial Worker , 1921 ; T. Oliver, 
The Health of the Worker, 1925 ; Industrial 
Welfare Society, Welfare in Industry , and 
Health Service in Industry, 1942; Dept, of 
Health, Scotland, Health and Industrial 
Efficiency, 19 43. 

Dangs, The, tract of land in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, India. It Includes 
fifteen petty states, the Bhils being the 
chief tribe. The dist. is very thickly 
wooded, teak and other timber being 
largely exported. 

Daniel, Book of, book of the Bible com- 
posed during the reign of Antiochus IV. 
(about 165 B.o.) by sorao Jewish author 
who wished to give his countrymen some 
consolation in the persecution they were 
then undergoing, for Antiochus was mak- 
ing a determined effort to substitute the 
Gk. religion for the worship of Jehovah. 
Before the days of biblical criticism the 
book was held to have been contemporary 
with the period it describes, that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and 
the following kings. The book falls into 
two subject divs.: (1) chaps, i.-vi., which 
tell the hist, of Daniel at the Babylonian 
court, where he rises to high rank through 
his power of interpreting dreams; (2) 
chaps, vii.-xil., containing four prophetic 
visions. Chaps, i. and il. (to v. 4) are 
written in Hebrew’, chaps, ii. (v. 4) to 
vli. in Aramaic, and the rest in Hebrew. 
No conclusive explanations have yet been 
given of this change of language. The 
most probable theory is thftt tho original 
work, In Hebrew, was trans. into the 
vernacular Aramaic, and that tho trans. 
was used to supply missing parts In the 
original. The events described in the pro- 
phetic visions clearly refer to the events 
of the reign of Antiochus Eplphanes, and 
the historical errors are so palpable that 
it cannot be earlier than the date now 
assigned to it. It is generally held to be the 
work of one author. See commentaries of 
A. A. Bevan„l892; Behnnan. 1894; J. D. 
Prince, 1899; and Haupt, Sacred Books 


of the Old Testament ; J. Davis, Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic Studies, 1898. Consult 
also ods. by R. 11. Charles and S. H. 
Driver, 1921. 

Daniel, le P6re Gabriel (1649-1728), Fr. 
author and thoologian; entered the Jesuit 
order in 1667. Louis XIV. gave him a 
pension and the title of historiographer of 
France. Ho wrote Histoire de, France 
(1713), of which many ods. and abridg- 
ments appeared (see Grifl’et’s, 1750-60). 
Voltaire criticised it harshly. His FJntre- 
tiens de CUandre et d’Eudnxe (1694), was 
an attompt to refute Pascal's Provincial 
Letters. Ills Histoire de la. mil ice frangais 
is well known (1721). D. attacked Des- 
cartes’s views ami doctrines. See C. 
Sommcrvogel, Ihblioth&qyc des ecri rains de 
la compagnie de Jteus, ii., 1869: P. L. 
Jolv, filoges de quclqucs auteurs frangais, 
1742. 

Daniel, Samuel (1562-1619), Eng. poet, 
son of a music muster, b. near Taunton, 
.Somersetshire. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579. Leaving the univ. 
without a degreo, he served as tutor in 
sev. noble families, his patrons including 
tho earl of Pembroke and Lord Mountjoy. 
Ho came into favour at court, wrote 
masques for court festivities, and in 1607 
was appointed one of the queen’s grooms 
of tho privy chamber. Though most 
successful as a sonneteer, he was per- 
suaded by Spenser to attempt tragedy, 
and in 1615 he became concerned in a 
theatrical company at Bristol, llis 
earliest poems, Delia (sonnets. 1592). are 
among his best, llis most ambitious 
work was a lengthy poetical History of the 
Civil Wars between York and Lancaster 
(1595-1609). His dramatic works include 
Cleopatra (1594); Philotas ( l GO 4 ) ; The 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses (1604); The, 
Queene’s ^ Arraxlia (1606); and Hymens 
Triumph (1615). Among his poems inay 
also bo mentioned the Complaynt of 
Rosamund (1592); and the ‘Royall 
Moske,* Tethys Festival (1610). His 
prose works include a Defence of Byrne 
(1003), in which ho opposed Campion’s 
opinion that tlio Eng. language was not 
suitable for rhyme; and a Historic of 
England (1612, 1621). Beil Jonson 

said he was ‘a good holiest man . . . but 
no poet,’ but ho was praised by Drum- 
mond of Hawthorndon, and in later times 
liv Coleridge and Ilazlitt. lie boro the 
title of the w’oll-languaged, but lacks 
energy and fire, and is thus apt to become 
tedious. Ills Epistles are generally con- 
sidered his best w’ork, and his sonnets 
have had some modern admirers, es- 
pecially those to Delia . His complete 
works in verse and prose were ed. (1885- 
1896) by A. B. Grosart. See T. Fuller. 
History of the Worthies of England, 1662; 
W. Oldys, Life of Daniel, 1737 ; and 
J. G. Scott, Les Sonnets Elisabeth lens, 
1929. 

Daniell, John Frederic (1790-1845). 
scientist, b. In London. He invented tho 
D. constant battery, a hygrometer in 
1820, and a pyrometer in 1830. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society (1813), 
Copley medallist (1836), and was prof, 
of clicm. in King’s College, London 
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(1831-45). His writings include Meteoro- 
logical Essays (1823); and Introduction to 
Chemical Philosophy (1839). 

Daniell, Thomas (1749-1840), Eng. 
painter and illustrator, 6. at Chertsey, son 
of an innkeeper there. Apprenticed to 
an heraldic painter, a dying trade from 
which his love of the romantic in archi- 
tecture and nature would inevitably have 
driven him sooner or later. A leaning 
towards archaeology and botany revealed 
itself in paintings of topographical sub- 
jects and flower studies. Spent ten years 
in India, publishing, on his return to 
England, his chief work. Oriental Scenery 
(6 vols., 1795-1808). Executed many 
studies of oriental subjects, including 
temples and junglo scenes. Ilia other 
illustrated works, executed in aquatint, 
include Views of Calcutta, Views in Egypt , 
and Picturesque Voyage to China. It. A. 
1799, and fellow of the Itoyal Society 
about the same time. 

Daniell, William (1709-1837), Eng. 
landscape-painter and engraver, nephew 
of Thomas D. to whoso versatile ability he 
owed much. 1). entered the R.A. schools 
in 1799, becoming R.A. in 1822. He pub. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India (1801-14); 
he engraved many of George Dance’s por- 
traits. II is great work. Voyage round Great 
Unfair \\’h , -m pie ted between 1814 and 
1825. Though his subjects were novel and 
interesting, his artistic merits wore not 
exeeptional. See. Redgrave ; San by, i. 31 4. 

Daniels, Josephus (1802—1948), Amor, 
democrat, politician, and diplomat; b. 
at Washington, N. Carolina. Educated 
Wilson (N. Carolina) Collegiate Institute. 
Ed. small newspaper Advance in Wilson, 
at eighteen. Admitted to Bar, 1885, but 
never practised. State printer, 1887-93. 
Chief clerk Dept, of Interior. 1893-95. 
Ed. Raleigh State Chronicle (1884-94) and 
News and Obscnvr (Raleigh, 1S94-1933), 
the latter, of which bo was owner, being 
an amalgamation of both. Entered the 
Cabinet as the nominee of W. J. Bryan, his 
close friend, whose election publicity cam- 
paign ho had directed — as lie did for 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912. Like Bryan, 
his outlook was narrow r ed by his strict 
views on religion, liquor, and pacifism. It 
was therefore somewhat anomalous that he 
was destined to put the Amer. Navy — 
he was secretary of the navy under 
Wilson, 1913-21 — on an equal footing 
with that of Britain as the largest in the 
world. Ilia problem was to And the men, 
for Amer. sailors* wages, though large, 
compared ill with tho«o earned on shore; 
but he made the service more attractive 
by introducing a system by which the 
recruit was not only trained in naval 
matters, but received general educational 
training and a training in professional 
and technical subjects. Member Demo- 
cratic National Executive, 189(3-1910. 
When the Democratic party returned to 
power in 1933 under Franklin Roosevelt, 
his former assistant at the Navy dept., D. 
was appointed ambas. to Mexico, holding 
that post during RooHovelt’s second term. 
In 1924 he wrote a life of Woodrow Wilson, 
a sympathetic tribute that revealed little 
that was unknown. Also wrote on the 
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navy: The Navy and the Nation (1919); 
and Our Navy at War (1922). Other 
pubs.: Life of Woodrow Wilson (1924); 
Editor in Politics (1940); and Tm 
W ilson Era (1945). 

Danielson, Mrs. J. S., see Hurst, 

Fannje. 

Danilo, Petrovi6 Nieges (1677-1735;, 
ancestor of the dynasty of Petrovic- 
NjegoS, first hereditary prince-bishop 
( vladika ) of Montenegro (1697-1735). He 
caused the massacre of all Montenegrins 
who were Moslems or partisans of the 
Porte (1702), and carried on constant 
fierce wars with the Turks. D. gained 
the support of the Russians (1711), and 
entered into amicable relations with them. 

Danilo 1., Petrovio Niegoft (1826 — 60), 
prince of Montenegro (1851-60), with 
Russian support succeeding his uncle 
(Vladika Peter II.), and belonged to the 
family from which the prince-bishops of 
Montenegro bad been chosen since 1697. 
I), was educated at Vienna. He declared 
the line of hereditary prince-bishops at an 
end on his accession, ami began ruling as 
a secular prince. Fierce war was waged 
with the Turks from 1852 until, after their 
defeat at Grahovo (1858), D. obtained the 
nomination of a European commission to 
mark a definite boundary between Turkey 
and the principality. He did much to 
improve the laws and Rooial condition of 
his people, issuing the Code Danilo (1855), 
which resulted in the disappearance of the 
customary institutions of theft and the 
vendetta. 

Dankara, dist. of Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa, situated on the Gold Coast, with 
considerable gold mines. 

Dannat, William T. (1853-1929), Amer. 
urtist, b. in New Y ork. He studied at the 
Royal Academy. Munich, and was later a 
pupil of Munkaesy at Paris; especially 
noted as a figure- and portrait-painter. 
His ‘Castanet Dance, a Quartette* (1884) 
is now in tho Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. Other works are ‘Bavarian Peas- 
ant’ (1878); ‘Aragonese Contrabandist* 
(1883); and a portrait of Vicar-Gen. 
Thomas Preston. 

Dannebrog, Order o F . Second of the 
Dan. orders of knighthood, founded by 
Yal demur II., 1219, in honour of the 
banner of Denmark, which was supposed 
to have fallen from heaven to inspire the 
army at the siege of Reval. In 1500 the 
order was suppressed, but revived by 
Christian V. in 1671. In 1808 Frederick 
VI. made it an order of merit for all tho 
Dan. people, whether for military or civil 
services. It has four degrees, and In 
addition a class of Dfinnebrogsmtend, ' 
who are not strictly members of the order. 
In 1842 a special class (grand com- 
manders) was created for persons of 
royal blood. Tho decoration Is a white 
enamelled gold cross, suspended by a 
white ribbon with a red border. The 
inscription reads: ‘ God and the King.* and 
it carries the figures 1219, 1071, and 1808. 

Dannecker, Johann Heinrich von (1758- 
1841). Ger. sculptor, who became prof, of 
sculpture at Stuttgart. He executed 
busts of Schiller, Gluck, Lavater, Me iter - 
nioh, and other notable personalities. 
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His "Ariadne on the Panther* and his 
‘Christ* at Leningrad are among his 
finest work. 

Dannemora, tn. of Sweden in the prov, 
of Upbftla. It is tho centre of the most 
important iron field of the country, and 
tlio best iron in Sweden is obtained hero. 
Pop. 1700. 

D'Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938), 
prince of Montenovoso, It. poet, novelist, 
and dramatist, b. March 12, 1863, at 
Pescara, on the coast of tho wild region 
of the AbruzzI, educated at the college 
of Prato, Tuscany, and at tho univ. of 
Rome. Ho was tho son of the Ducliessa 
Maria Galleso di Roma, of Dalmatian 
extraction. Ills first pub., Primo rerc 
(verso), 1879, won him notice, and he was 
welcomed at Romo by the Cronaca 
Bizantlna group. The Terra Vergine 
(1882) was a continuation in prose. 
Canto Wuovo appeared the same year. 
As a Journalist on tho staff of the Tnbuna 
at Rome he wrote under the mime of 
Duca Minimo. Other earlier works are 
Intermezzo di Rime (1883); San Panteleone 
(collection of short stories, 1880); 11 
libra d'Isntta (1886); Odi Navali , and 
Pocma Paradisiaco (1893); Chimera 
(1895); La Canzone di Garibaldi (1901); 
Laudi (1909); Elegie roman e (1905); 
L'Orazionc e la Canzone in inortr di Giosve 
Oarducci (1907). Chief among his novels, 
which contain vivid descriptions, and 
show much beauty of stylo and psycho- 
logical insight, may bo mentioned II 
Piaarc (1889: trails, into Kng. as The 
Child of Pleasure. 1898); L’Innocente 
(1891); II Trionfo della mortc (1890); La 
Vergine delle Rocce (1897: Eng. trans., 
1899); II Fuoco (1899). Among his 
tragedies arc La ( Hoconda (1899); La 
Gloria (1899); La Cittd rnorta (written for 
8arah Bernhardt) (1898): Francesca da 
Rimini (1901 ); Pn'i che Vamore (1900); Le 
Martyrr de Saint Sebastien (in Fr.) (1911). 
A miscellany entitled Isl Leda senza cigno 
appeared in, 1913. In 1914 he produced 
a play in Fr., Iji Pisanella ou la mart 
morfe parfum6e\ also Parisian, for which 
Massenet composed music. Many of his 
shorter stories were obviously suggested 
by the works of other writers, e.g. The 
End of Candia was clearly founded on 
Maupassant’s A Piece of String ; San 
Pantaleove, reminds us of Verga’s tale of 
the rival saints; and M astro Pep pc's 
Magic is a variation of a well-worn comic 
theme of old It. novelists. Similarly, 
with many of his long novels, tho theme, 
treatment, and even the phraseology may 
he at times traced to anterior writers. 
Where ho is original is in his rhetoric; he 
employs words as a musician employs 
sounds, and expresses his individuality in 
.swift vital language Ahot through with 
colour. 

Ilo was in France at the time the First 
World War broke out, and instantly made 
it his business to urge Italy to side with 
the Allies, per la pin grande Italia, ad- 
dresses concerning the war, appeared 
in 1915. Contro vno 6 contro tutti (1919) 
was an Invective against the Wilson 
peace policy. D'A. had surprised many 
by bis performances on active service. 


the extreme sensuality of his literary work 
having led people to believe him a weak- 
ling. He had been in the artillery, and 
had lost an eye when practising aviation ; 
but his most remarkable exploit came 
after the armistice of 1918. The tn. of 
Ffumo on the Croatian coast had been 
industriously Italianised by Hungary in 
order to checkmate the Slav pop. The 
treaty of London (1915) had provided for 
its annexation to Italy; but, on the 
emergence of a Yugoslav state, the gov. of 
Italy in 1918 agreed with it upon a modi- 
fication of the treaty. Immediately, 
however, the new imperialism of Italy 
rose in protest. Contrary to engagement, 
on April 17, 1918, It. troops occupied tho 
tn., which came to ho governed by a self- 
appointed It. council. It was visited by 
Mussoliui, then a journalist, in May; and 
during the summer there was fatal rioting, 
to inquire into which an international 
commission arrived in July. On its 
findings becoming known in Aug. the It. 
pop. rose in revolt; and on 8ept. 12, 1919, 
D’A. entered tho place at the head of 1000 
men. On the pica of security, tho other 
allied garrisons wore persuaded by the It. 
garrison’s commander to embark — thus 
enabling D'A. to become dictator. He 
proclaimed It. annexation, and held out 
against all protests and threats until near 
the end of Dee. 1920; when, refusing to 
negotiate with the It. Gov., he surrendered 
his powers to the Flume tn. council. Ho 
then departed from Flume, which had 
begun a short-lived career of indepen- 
dence, Jan. 18, 1921, and retired to Oar- 
done. Ho pub. in 1921, JSotturno , dealing 
with the blindness he suffered after tho 
aeroplane accident. In 1921 he was made 
prince of Monte Nevoso, and thero ap- 
peared the first vol. of Lefarille del Maglio , 
In the spying of 1925 ho was visited by 
Mussolini, who had become dictator of 
Italy. In 1927 the It. Gov. commenced 
the pub. of his works in 48 vols. ; the 
issue was completed in 1938, tho year of 
D’A.’s death. See C. Blennerhasset, G , 
D'Annunzio, 1901; J. N. Macdonald A, 
Political Escapade : the Story of Fium e and 
I) 3 An nvnzio, 1921; and O. Oriftln, Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, 1935. 

Dansville, vil. of Livingston co.. New 
York. tJ.S.A., 48 m. S. of Rochester on 
the Canaseraga Creek. It is the seat of 
Jackson Health Resort, a large sana- 
torium. It has printing and paper works. 
1>. was named in honour of Daniel P. 
Faulkner: it was settled in 1800 and In- 
corporated in 1 845. It has large nurseries 
and vineyards. Pop. 4900. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), It. poet, 
b. at Florence, probably in the latter part 
of May 1265. some nine months before tho 
battle of BcnovcOto. Ills father, Messer 
Alighlero di Belllrtcione di Alighiero, came 
of an anct. and honourable family of that 
section of the city named from the Porta 
Min Piero. In Inferno, x. 4ft-50, D. tells 
us that his family were strenuous adher- 
ents of the Guoxf cause, and since tho 
Guelfs were almost all in exile until 1266, 
It is rather difficult to account for hte 
having been b. at Florence, Probably, 
however, his father, who seems to have 
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been a notary, was of too little importance 
to bo molested. Some few references to 
his relations are found in the Divina 
ComrnMlta, and these inay bo briefly 
mentioned. In tho heaven of Mars, 
among tho warriors of the cross, D. meets 
his great-great-grandfather, Cacciaguida, 
whom other sources tell us to have been b. 
about 1090, to have married Aldighiera 
degli AldighJeri, to have been knighted by 
Conrad III., and to have d. in battlo 
.against tho infidel. His son, tho first to 
bear tho name of Aldighioro or Alighiero, 
is said by Cacciaguida to be still in tho 
purgatorial terrace of tho proud ( Varadiso, 
xv. 91-90). The only other member of 
the family mentioned is Geri del Bello, a 
grandson of the elder Alighiero and cousin 
of l).’s father, a sower of discord and a 
murderer {Infer no, xxix. 13-36), whoso 
violent and well-deserved death had not 
yet been avenged. D.’s mother, Donna 
Bella, d. soon after his birth, so a certain 
loneliness marked his life from the begin- 
ning. His father married again, Lapa 
di Chiarisslmo Cialufti. the daughter of a 
prominent Guelf citizen, and by this 
second marriage he had a soil Francesco, 
and two daughters, one of unknown name, 
tlio other Tana. He himself d. while 1). 
was still in childhood. Thore is a possible 
refere^e „■ . cue of D.’s step-sisters in tho 
sonnet, ‘A very pitiful lady, very young.’ 
m tho Vita Xuova. Tho most salient 
feature of the poet's youth and early 
manhood is certainly the story of his love 
of the mystic Beatrice. The whole story 
is told in tho Vita Xuovrt in an allegorical 
and poetical manner, and to this work 
reference must be made. Beatrice has 
generally been identified with Beatrice, 
the daughter of Folco Portinnri, a wealthy 
Florentine who d. in 1239. This Beatrice 
Portinari married Simone del Bardi, a rich 
and noble banker. There arc still some, 
however, who hold that Beatrice was no 
real woman, but a mystically exalted ideal 
of womanhood. In tho Vita Xvova D. 
tells us that already at the age of eighteen 
ho had learnt ‘the art of saying words in 
rhyme,’ but tho first sonnet that has come 
down to us is in connection with his love 
(‘To every heart which the sweet pain 
doth move*), lie was immediately recog- 
nised (1283) as a pew poet, and received 
many answers tel this sonnet, including 
one trom the most famous It. lyrist of the 
day. Guido Cavalcanti, henceforth to bo 
the first of his friends. Boccaccio tells us 
that from 1238 to 1281) D. was engaged in 
study, but there Is nothing to mark tho 
outward course of his life. The lyrics of 
the Vita Nuora bear witness to his grow- 
ing maturity in art, while the prose narra- 
tive shows his acquaintance with the Lat. 
writers. Boccaccio and Benvenuto da 
Imola also speak of a visit of D. to tho 
univs. of Bologna and Padua, which can 
hardly have been so early. He was more 
certainly engaged in the military cam- 
paigns of 1288 and 1289, for Leonardo 
Bran l tells us that he took a prominent 
part in tho battle of Campaldino (Juno 11 ). 
This was the crowning triumph of Floren- 
tine arms, and the city was given up to 
great rejoicing. But on June 9 or 19 


Beatrice d. and D. lifts up his voice with 
the prophet in direst lamentation. It is 
not easy to get a definite Idea of D.’b life 
during the ten years which followed this 
event. Ho seems to have taken refuge in 
philosophic studies. The poignant re- 
proaches which Beatrice addresses to him 
when he meets her on Lethe’s banks seem 
to tell us of a serious falling away at 
this period. Some moral aberration and 
sensual passion must have called him for 
a while from the light of reason and the 
beauty of righteousness. Tanto gin cadde, 
‘so low he fell’ ( Purgatorio , xxx. 136). Ho 
became friendly with Corso di Simon© 
Conati, a turbulent and ambitious citizen, 
and with his brother Foreso, a 6ensual 
man of pleasure. In sev. sonnets Guido 
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Engraving from a p&mting by Tofanelli. 

Cavalcanti rebukes his friend for his 
altered mode of life, while sev. of D.’s own 
sonnets seem to show that sev. women 
erosj?#*d his life. Som> time before 1297 
D. married Gemma d» Manetto Donati, a 
distant kinswoman oi Corso and Fores©, 
and t ho marriago does not seem to have 
been entirely happy. Gemma bore him 
four children: Jacopo, Pietro, Antonia, 
and Beatrice, but she did not share hia 
exile, mul was still living in 1332. Upon 
the abdication of Gclestin© V. in 1294 
Boniface VIII. was made pope, an event 
ominous for Florence. In 1295, the first 
vear of Boniface’s pontificate, D. entered 
the troublous seas of political life. On 
Jan. 23. 1296, the pope inaugurated his 
aggressive policy towards the Florentine 
republic by a bull denouncing Giano della 
Bella, a great leader of the popular party, 
overthrown in 1295, and extolling the 
prudence of the Florentines in expelling 
him Now, although D.’s influence on the 
policy of the republic has been exaggerated 
by « any . there can be no doubt that from 
the outset he took a decided attitude in 
direct opposition to all lawlessness, such 
as the riot which had overthrown Giano 
della Bella, and that he opposed any 
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external interference in Florentine matters 
whether from Rome, Naples, or France. 
In 1300 a new div. devastated Florence, 
originating in the fend between the two 
distinguished families of the Donati and 
the Cherchi. The partisans of the former 
house, consisting mostly of aristocrats and 
admired by the populace, are known as 
the Black Guelfs or Ncri, while the 
Cherchi, all-powerful among the burghers, 
headed the White Guelfs or Bianclii. On 
May 1, 1300, the two parties come to 
blows, and the whole city was divided. 
From Juno 15 to Aug. 15, D. was one of the 
six elected priors, and from this period ho 
dates all his woes. The lenders of both 
parties were at first banished, but the 
Bianchi, who submitted quietly, were 
soon recalled. The exiled Corso Donati 
sought the pope, whose aggressions had 
still continued, and that pontiff summoned 
Charles of Valois to his support. On 
Nov. 1, after giving solemn pledges to the 
Signorla, Charles entered Florence wftli 
1200 horsemen, receiving no opposition. 
His first act was to recall Corso Donati 
and his allies, and the Bianchi made no 
attempt to hold their own. Plunder, 
massacre, and proscription was the order 
of the day. In Jan. 1302 D. and four 
other prominent men were accused of a 
variety of crimes, all of which the poet 
denies, and were exiled, their properly 
being confiscated. All his early bio- 
graphers support his denial. The terms 
of this decree of exile seem to imply that 
D. had fled from the city some time before 
Its pub. He himself in the Conrivio thus 
sums up the earlier portion of his exile: 
‘Since it was the pleasure of the citizens 
of the most beautiful and most famous 
daughter of Rome, Florence, to cast mo 
forth from her most sweet bosom (in 
which I was bom and nourished up to the 
summit of my life, and in which, with her 
goodwill, I desire with all my heart to 
rest my weary soul and to end the time 
given me), I have gone through almost 
all the parts' to which this language ex- 
tends, a pilgrim, almost a beggar, showing 
against my will the wound of fortune, 
which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes 
reputed to the wounded.* We do not 
know exactly where he went. It may 
have been either Bologna, Siena, or 
Verona. In 1303 he was certainly at 
the latter tn., whero ho found his first 
refuge at the house of Bartolomeo dclln 
Scala. Meanwhile, after sev. attempts to 
regain the supremacy, often in alliance 
with the GhibeUincs, the Bianchi party 
were utterly defeated at Lastra (July 
1304). About this time D., who had 
taken no active steps In the attack on 
Florence, went to the Studio at Bologna, 
and between 1307 and 1309 went on to 
Paris, where he achieved much repute in 
the schools. Here he probably remained 
until 1310, when tremendous events put 
an end to his studies and imperatively 
summoned him back to Italy. In 1309, 
after the death of Albert of Austria, who 
had totally neglected Italy, Henry of 
Luxemburg was elected emperor with the 
approval of the pope. He Immediately 
asserted his position as true king of the 


Roms, and successor of Ca?sar, and moved 
S. to join all Italy together under a 
united church and empire. D., before 
the end of March 1311, had paid his 
homago to the new emperor, and had 
already written the first of a series of 
letters to the Its. and Florentines in 
which he calls on them to submit to the 
absolute authority of Henry. But Flor- 
ence was the most perverse of tho great 
cities. She supported all who were 
opposing the emperor, treated his mes- 
sengers with contumely, and formed a 
Guelf alliance against him with King 
Robert of Naples as her chief ally. D. 
urged the emperor against Florenco (the 
sick sheep that infects all the flock of the 
Lord with her contagion), and tho pro- 
bable result of this and other letters was 
that a new condemnation was pronounced 
against him in Sept. 1311. making his 
exile perpetual. For a while Ilcnry be- 
sieged Florence, but he had to retreat 
before the end of 1311, and two years 
later ho died when about to renew .the 
attack. A nd all hope being gone, the poet 
remained silent. From the spring of 1311 
till tho end of bis days at Ravenna, which 
may be termed the last period of bis exile, 
D.’s movements are hardly known at all, 
except by more or less certain conjecture. 
He bad now given up all hope of returning 
to Florence, and wandered about in great 
poverty, under the protection of various 
lords. In different parts of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Romagna. There is a 
tradition, founded on Daradiso, xxi. 106- 
120, that he retired to the convent of 
Santa Croce di Fonto Avellana in tho 
Apennines, engnged on the great Corn- 
media. He seems at one time to have 
visited Lucca, and In 1316 an amnesty 
was offered to him with many other exiles, 
but on conditions too degrading for him 
to accept. Towards tho end of 1316 he 
went to Verona to renew' his friendship 
with Can Grande, son of Bartolomeo della 
Scala, and In 1317 he finally settled at 
Ravenna. Here ensured a quiet period, 
for ho was treated with honour and sur- 
rounded by congenial companions. Thon 
in 1321 ho was sent on an embassy to 
Venice to settle a quarrel which had 
arisen between the two cities. He re- 
turned sick with fever,, and passed away 
on Sept. 14, tho Feast of the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross, 1321. 

Dante's Works . — Before dealing in de- 
tail with tho more Important of the works, 
it will be as well to give a general account 
of his entire production. His works fall 
into three distinct periods. The first is 
tho period of the now life, the epoch of tho 
worship of the real Beatrice, in which 
the youthful poet beheld many things by 
his intellect, ‘as it tvere dreaming.’ This 
period includes tho Vita Nvova with its 
lyrics, and closes with the promise to 
write yet more concerning her than has 
before been written of any woman. The 
second period is that of passion, political 
turmoil, and philosophical research, and 
marks a great advance In almost every 
direction. It includes the greater part of 
tho Canzoniere collection, the two un- 
finished prose treatises — the Convivio and 
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the De Vvlgari Eloquentia, and the 
political letters connected with Henry 
VII. The Lat. treatise, De Monorchia, 
may also belong here. It may bo ob- 
served hero that the ideals of the empire 
of tlio Ger. Cccsars, the papacy, Venice, 
Spain, and Bourbon France (t)iat is, 
those empires which preceded the modern 
Brit. Empire) arc completely enshrined in 
the De Monorchia , a work which knits 
itself closely to Ciesarian and to consular 
Romo. Connecting the second and third 
periods comes the letter to the It. car- 
dinals on tho death of Clement V, (1314). 
The last period is that of the Divina Com- 
media, the return to Beatrice, hut now the 
allegorical Beatrice, as well as the two 
eclogues and tho letters to the Florentine 
friend and to Can Grande, if these arc 
authentic. Among apocryphal works 
may be mentioned the Quiestio de Aqua 
el Terra , in Lat. prose, and the Sewn 
Penitential Psalms and tho Profession of 
Faith m It. verse. Sev. of his smaller 
poems, to which he incidentally makes 
reference in other works, are now lost. 

D. acknowledges Guido Guinlcelli as 
his master in poetic art and the founder 
of tho new school of It. poetry {Purgatorio, 
xxvi. 97), whose doctrine of love ex- 
pounder. ■-* *ho ‘Canzone of the Gentlo 
Heart' is tho most fitting Introduction to 
the Tita Nuova and the Canzonicre. The 
Vita Xuova may be considered as a 
preparation for the Commcdia, Inasmuch 
as it tells us how the divine singer became 
a poet, and how she crossed his path who 
was to be his spiritual pilot over that 
mighty ocean. It is the most spiritual 
and ethereal romance of lovo that exists, 
but its purity is such that it comes, not 
from innocent simplicity of soul, but from 
solf-rcpression. It tells the whole story 
of D/s love for Beatrice from his first 
sight of her in their ninth year to a vision 
which is the anticipation of her final 
apotheosis. Under the heading of tho 
Canzoniere are included all D/s lyrical 
poems, together with a few that are more 
doubtfully attributed to him. They fall 
into lour groups: the first of tho Vita 
Nuora period; the second in which alle- 
gory is beginning to supplant tlio real 
Beatrice; tho third expressing passionate 
lovo of other real women; the fourth, 
canzoni on Rectitude, Nobility, and Gal- 
lantry. Just as, after tho death of 
Beatrice, D. collected all his early lyrics 
in a prose narrative, so in the Convivium, 
or Banquet, he attempts to collect four- 
teen of his later canzoni, with a prose 
commentary to the glory of his mystical 
lady. Philosophy. The work, however, 
was left incomplete. The first of the Lat. 
works is the De Monorchia , an attempt to 
solve the burning medieval question of tho 
relations of Church ami State, of spiritual 
and tomporal authority. It is divided 
Into tliree books, ami has been described 
as * the most purely ideal of political works 
overwritten/ Tho De Vulgari Eloquentia 
is incomplete, only two out of the four 
hooks having boon written, tho second 
remaining unfinished. It deals first with 
the search for tho highest form of the 
vernacular, and secondly, with the appli- 


cation of tho vulgar tongue to poetry. 
Ton Lat. letters arc also extant and 
ascribed to the divine poet, but only that 
to Henry VII., emperor of Germany, is 
universally accepted as genuine. One of 
them, that to Can Grande, is a miniature 
philosophic treatise in epistolary form, at 
tho same time being a dedication of the 
Paradiso to tho young lord of Verona. 
It is probably authentic, and its elate 
would bo about 1319. Tho eclogues, two 
delightful pastoral poems In Lat. hexa- 
meters, belong to the closing period of 
D/s life, when ho was engaged on the 
Paradiso. In spite of the testimony of 
Boccaccio and Leonardo Bruni, their 
authenticity lias been questioned. 

Though the Divina Commcdia must be 
regarded as the work of his closing years. 
It is poetically placed in tho spring of 
1300, before D/s election to the priorate. 
and the poet pats himself in tho position 
of a man relating a vision which ho had 
seen twenty years before. Hence all 
events subsequent to April 1300, such as 
the faction fight of May in that year, are 
spoken of prophetically as future events. 
Approximately, the completion of the 
Inferno and Purgatorio may be placed 
between 1314 and 1319, that of the 
Paradiso between 1316 and tho day of his 
death. Tho poem Is a vision of the world 
beyond the grave, and also an allegory* 
based upon that vision, of tho life and 
destiny of man. his need of light and 
guidance, his duties to tho temporal 
and spiritual powers, to the empire and to 
tho Church. In tho epistle to Can Grande, 
the poet tells us that the allegorical mean- 
ing Is ' Man as by freedom of will, meriting 
and demcriting, he is subject to justice 
rewarding or punishing/ The Inferno 
represents the state of ignorance and vice; 
the Purgatorio is the life of converted 
sinners, obeying Ciesar and reconciled to 
Ctesar, doing penance and striving God- 
wards, after the state of innocence has 
been regained in the earthly paradise; the 
Paradiso represents the ideal life of action 
and contemplation, closing in an earthly 
foretaste of the Beatific Vision. This may 
be applied to the mor u or spiritual Hell, 
Purgatory, Paradise of men still united to 
their bodies in this life, as well as to the 
essential Hell, Purgatory, Paradiso of dis- 
embodied spirits. Tho end of the poem, 
as the epistle to Can Grande shows. Is to 
remove those living in this life from the 
state of misery and lead them to the state 
of felicity. In the individual, this object 
is attained in the manner described above, 
in t he universality it can only be effected 
by tbo restoration of tho empire and the 
purification of the Church. To aid in the 
attainment of this end, D. has two guides: 
Virgil, representing Reason or Human 
Wisdom, and Beatrice, representing 
Revelation or Divine Wisdom. At times 
Virgil Beoms invested with the power of 
tho empire, and Beatrice with the 
authority of the Church. The personal 
moaning, too, must not be forgotten. 
Tho allegory is partly dropped when Virgil 
leaves Dante in the Earthly Paradise to 
return to his own sad place in Limbo, 
and entirely when Beatrice is last seen 
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enthroned In glory beneath Madonna’s I cemed in that affair, but that ho was so 


throne. The metrical structure is com- 
plicated. Each of the three Canticas Is 
divided into cantos, the Inferno into 
thirty-four, the Purgatorio into thirty- 
three, the Paradiso into thirty-three, thus 
making np a hundred cantos, the square 
of the perfect number. Each canto is 
composed of from thirty -eight to fifty- 
three terzine or terzetto, written in terza 
ritna, thus ABA, BCB, ODC, . . with 
an extreme line or tornello rhyming with 
the second line of the last torzina to close 
the canto thus . . . XYZ, YZYZ. The 
Divine Comedy is issued in the Temple 
Classics in 3 vols. with It. and Eng. on 
opposite sides. Rossetti’s irons, of the 
Vita JVuora, with the sonnets of D. and 
his contemporaries, is to be found in 
Everyman’s Library. The best ed. of the 
works is the Oxford Dante (1894, 1924), ed. 
by E. Moore. See P. Toynbee, Dante 
Alighieri , his Life and Works, 1893; F. X. 
Kraus, Dante , sein Lebcn und seine 
Werke , 1897 ; E. Moore, Studies in Dante , 
1896-1917; R. T. Holbrook, Portraits of 
Dante , 1911; E. Gardner. Dante, (Temple 
Primers), and Dante and the Mystics, 1912; 
P. Wickstced, Dante and Aquinas, 1913; 
B. Croce, La Poesia di Dante, 1921; E. 
Gilson, Dante the Philosopher, 1948; 
J. H. Whitfield, Dante and Virgil, 1949; 
lives by H. Hauvette, 1930; N. Zingnrelli, 
1931; and M. Barbi, 1933. 

Dante da Majano, It. lyrical poet of the 
early fourteenth century, b. at the end of 
the thirteenth, contemporary of Dante 
Alighieri. He was a slavish imitator of 
the troubadours, two poems being in 
Provencal, but had a considerable reputa - 
tion. His reply to Dante’s first sonnet 
(A ciascun * ahnajyresa) was very coarse. A 
collection of his works, entitled Sonctti e 
Canzoni di diversi antichi autori tosrani . 
appeared 1727. A later ed. is that of 
Bertacchi (1896). Novati (1883) refuted 
Borgognoni’f arguments (1882) against 
the existence of such a poet. 

Danton, Georges Jacques (1759-94), ‘the 
Titan of the Fr. Revolution,' b. at ArcD- 
sur-Aube, of well-to-do parents. Ho 
received a good education, and in 1780 
went to Paris, where he practised as an 
advocate until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Ho took no prominent part in the 
earlier stages of the Revolution. He first, 
came to notice as founder and president 
of the Cordeliers’ Club, which, though local 
in origin, soon began to attract the more 
extreme revolutionists. I). does not 
appear to have taken any prominent part 
in the great events of 1789, the fall of the 
Bastille and the forcible removal of the 
court from Versailles to the Tuilcrics. In 
the following year one finds him urging 
action to prevent the arrest of Marat, and 
in tho autumn he appears to have been 
made commander of the battalion of the 
National Guard In his dist. In 1791 the 
death of Mlrabeau (who fully appreciated 
D.’fl powers) hastened the downfall of 
the monarchy. From a minor adminis- 
trative office, D. was. In 1792, made 
minister of justice. This appointment, 
following the march on the Tuilcries, has 
been adduced as a proof that he was con- 


is not at all clear. Honoeforward until 
his death Ills personality looms large in the 
story of the Revolution. He himself had 
no part in the infamous Sept, massacres, 
but he sought to justify them as inevitable 
excesses. It was his eloquence that in- 
spired his countrymen to drive back the 
Prussians when they sought to rostore 
the monarchy. ‘We must dare,’ he said, 
in words that became proverbial, ‘and 
again dare, and for ever dare.* He voted 
for the death of the king in Jan. 1793. 
He was one of the original members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and was fre- 
quently sent on special missions. In the 
convention he became leader of the Moun- 
tain. a pnrtv so named from the high 
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benches on w hich its members sat. Under 
his leadership they overcame the more 
moderate Girondins, or country party, 
but D. then found that he could not 
control the party he had led to victory. 
His enemies won over Robespierre to 
support their intrigues, and D„ either 
careless or disdainful of his enemies, was 
arrested without difficulty. On April 2, 
1794, ho was brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal which he had created a 
year before, and when Ms eloquence made 
a great impression on the people he was 
sentenced to death without further hear- 
ing. He was executed on April 5, 1794, 
with fourteen others, including Camille 
Desmoulins, his comrade from the oarly 
days of tho Cordeliers’ Club. See A. 
Bougeart, Danton, documents authentiques , 
1861; and lives by A. II. Beesly, 1899; 
H. Belloc, 1899; and L. Modelin. 10t4 
(trans. 1921). 

Dantzig, or Daptsic, see Danzio. 

Danube, second largest riv. of Europe; 
its length of 1740 jn. being only exceeded 
by that of the Vtdga. It has Its origin 
in the Brigach add the Brege, two mt. 
streams that rise In Swabia in the Black 
Forest. They unite at Donaueschlngen, 
and the D. flows thence first S.K. to Gut- 
madingen, and then N.E. as far as Regens- 
burg. H ere it turns 8. E. , having reached 
its most N. point at Regensburg, and 
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continues to flow in that direction as for 
as V&oz (Waitzen), 20 m. N. of Budapest, 
in this part of its course the riv. posses 
through wild and romantic scenery, and 
tlio crystalline rocks of the Bohomlan 
forest are found along the banks as far as 
Aschaoh. It leaves Austria by means of 
what Is known as the Carpathian Gate, a 
narrow opening between the rnts. and 
forms the boundary between Czecho- 
siovakio and Hungary. Beforo reaching 
V&cz the stream divides in one or two 
places, and the is. thus formed iuclude the 
Great Schutt and St. Andreas Is. Farther 
down its course are found Csopel, Margitta, 
and other is. Near Vacz tho riv. turns 
sharply to the 8., and continues to flow 
duo S. over the Hungarian plain, where it 
is continually making fresh channels, for 
about *230 m. It turns 8.E. once more in 
Yugoslavia and K. of Belgrade forms the 
boundary between Yugosla\ ia ami Ru- 
mania. A scries of rapids occurs on this 
stretch of tho riv., tho most important 
being at the Iron Gates, below Orsova. 
Proceeding in an E. direction, the D. 
drains the country lying between the 
Transylvanian Alps and the Balkans. It 
gradually turns from S.E. to N.E., from 
Sillstra, skirting tho Dobrudja, it runs 
N. as far as Galatz, and then turns K. at a 
right angle, and goes into the Block Sea. 
The delta of tho D. begins a few miles 
after Galatz and a few miles \V. of Tuldja. 
The extreme mouths are 60 in. apart, and 
t he expanse lying between these extreme 
brauclies, comprising about 1000 sq. in.. Is 
littlo more than a wilderness of rushes. 
The prin. arms of the riv. arc tho 8ulina, 
ICIlia, and St. George. The area drained 
bv the riv. in the whole ol' its course is 
estimated at over 315,000 sq. m. The D. 

distinctive among important European 
rivs. in that it flows from W. to E. It has, 
roughly, about 400 tribs., about one in 
tour of which arc navigable. In its upper 
course it receives the izar and the Lech 
from tho right. Passing through Austria 
and Hungary it receives the March. Waag, 
Gran, and Theiss from tho left, and the 
Kims, Roab, Dravc, Save, and Morava 
from the right. Lower down it is joined 
by the Heret and Prut. The prin. tns. 
oil the D. are Ulm, Possuu, and Regens- 
burg in Germany; Vienna and Linz in 
Austria; Bratislava (ITossburg) in 
Slovakia; Budapest in Hungary; Belgrade 
in Yugoslavia; Lom-Palanka, Vidln, and 
ltuschuk (Russo) in Bulgaria; Orsova 
(Iron Gates); Tunui sovenn (where a 
bridge Is projected to link Rumania with 
Yugoslavia); Brnila; Galatz (confluence 
of the 8ercth), and Sulina, the Black Sea 
port, In Rumania. The width of tho riv. 
varies considerably, and at some points 
ihe opposite shore is hardly discernible, 
it Is lirst navigable at Mm, and, thanks to 
various improvements, is now navigable 
continuously from that point to its mouth. 
Engineering work to this end was under- 
taken at Vienna, Budapest, and the Iron 
Gates. 

Tho Europoan commission of the 
Danube, appointed in 1856, controls tho 
lower portion of the riv., and has done 
much to improve navigation at the delta. 


The commission has also made great 
progress in the deepening of the riv. -bed, 
so that at Sulina, for example, the depth 
has been increased form 9 to 24 ft. It has 
also linked up various parts of the riv. by 
canals, so that the route for navigation 
has been shortened, and the mileage re- 
duced from 45& to 33} nautical m. The 
D. is connected with tho Rhine and the 
Elbe by canal, and the famous Liidwigs- 
kanal has united tho D. with tho Main 
since 1844. A new and deeper canal is 
under construction to permit the passage 
of larger craft than at present, thus linking 
up tho whole Rhino and D. systems across 
Europe from the North Sea to tho Black 
Sea. The tonnage clearing from the 
D. porta in 1928 was 825,524 tons. Before 
the Second World War Rumania estab. 
a naval base at Sulina, ajid the force on 
the D. consisted of seven monitors, seven 
vedettes, and some small vessels; the 
naval school was situated at Galatz. 
Bulgaria was prohibited from maintaining 
any warships on the D., but was permitted 
to retain for the protection of Its trade 
and fishery a small number of unarmed 
torpedo and motor-boats. Sea-going 
vessels of 600 tons can now go nearly a» 
far as the Iron Gates, while vessels of 
2500 ton* can go above Galatz. 

Danubian International Reaulation . — 
A European commission of the D., with 
headquarters at Galatz, was appointed 
by tho treaty of Paris, 1856, after the 
Crimean war. Its function was to oontrol 
the navigation of the riv. from Braila to 
Sulina (at tho mouth). Up to the First 
World War the? whole riv. was under it« 
control, and It was kept iu power by 
various later agreements, 1871. 1878, and 
1883, and from 1904. by tacit prolongation 
for successive terms of three years until 
tho war conditions of 1914-19 suspended 
tho validity of agreements between 
European nations. The later Inter- 
national I). Commission, with head- 
quarters in Belgrade, was created by the 
treatv of Versailles by a convention in- 
stituting tho definitive status of tho D. 
signed in Pans (July 2:». 1921), by all tho 
chief nations of Europe with riparian 
rights or commercial interests, the con- 
vention coming into force on Oct. 1, 192*2; 
and in the following year a second con- 
vention was signed (May 27) by riparian 
pov ers approv ing arrangements regarding 
a permanent technical commission for the 
D. Tho convention of 1921 provided 
that the navigation of the I). should be 
equally Iree to all nations from the Black 
Soa to Ulm and instituted schemes for the 
improvement of the waterway; it decided 
that no passenger or goods traffic should 
receive any preferential treatment in any 
state. Ships were to be taxed according 
to their tonnage, for the purpose of pro- 
viding revenue. The headquarters, which 
were at Bratislava, were to be maintained 
for live years, and afterwards transferred 
to other tns. on the D. for periods of five 
Year* when these were deemed especially 
suitable. A pilotage and riv. -improve- 
ment service was maintained by this 
commission at the Iron Oates (head- 
quarters at Orsova), the expenses being 
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met by shipping dues. Receipts of this 
commission in 1937 totalled 3,500,000 
gold francs, and expenses 2,200,000. 
Much hist, therefore lies behind current 
discussion of the control of the D., parti- 
cularly following the emergence of Russia 
as a loading European power. Russia is 
traditionally hostile to international con- 
trol of t the riv., which. n« shown above, 
originated after her defeat in the Crimean 
war. For Russia the delta of the D. has 
always entered into the question of the 
Black Sea and the Straits. More recently 
Russia has been concerned, not only with 
the delta and oversea trade, but also with 
the upper reaches and trade up and 
down the rlv. These distinct aspects of 


invasion of Russia in 1941 the whole I>. 
was controlled by Germany for tho next 
three years. The Brit. Gov., for its part, 
protested in 1940 about, tho Russo-Ger. 
negotiations, reserved its rights under 
existing agreements, and refused to 
recognise any new arrangements which 
Germany and Russia might make between 
them. At tho Paris conference of foreign 
ministers in 1946 Mr. Bovin, representing 
Britain, said he would accept Mr. Byrnos’s 
(U.S.A.) proposal that a clause in the 
treaties should stipulate that navigation 
should bo free and on equal terms for all 
states, ‘providing it was also agreed that 
a Danubian conference could bo called 
within a fixed period after the conclusion 
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Danubian trade are, respectively, reflected 
in the sphere and function of the two con- 
trolling commissions, which, according 
to the Brit, view, are juridically and 
technically, both still in being, though 
neither can (1949) now function. Russia 
was not a riparian owner from 1856 to 
1878, nor again from 1917 to 1940, but 
none the less has always been joalous of 
any rival in the delta, Germany up to 
1918 was content to allow her ally Austria 
to deal with Danubian problems, but two 
decades later, with Ger. military pene- 
tration of tho Balkans, she came into 
conflict with Russia (1940). The war in 
1939 suspended the work of both com- 
missions, but in 1940 Gormany sum- 
moned a conference at Vienna to estab. a 
provisional administration for the upper 
D., Russia not being invited. Russia 
protested, averring her interest thence- 
forth in all Danubial problems, maritime 
and fluvial, and indeed claiming that the 
provisional regime for the maritime D. 
should be left exclusively to herself and 
Rumania. In J)eo. 1940 the conference 
adjourned aine die, and following tho Ger. 


of the treaties,* thereby following the 
precedent of the previous world war when 
an inter-allied D. commission under Adm. 
Sir K. Troubridge, which had replaced the 
T). command, was Itself superseded in 19*20 
by the International Commission. Thw 
conference was held in Aug. 1948 at. 
Belgrade, and resulted In the adoption by 
the conference of a new Soviet-sponsored 
convention which, while reaffirming the 
principles of freedom and equality 
of access for all nations, would limit 
tho membership of the new commission 
to riparian states (among them the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Ukraine), conditions of 
traffic to be controlled by tho Soviet- 
Danubiau naval companies. Tho de- 
legates of tlvo W. powers maintained,, 
however, that tho whole now statute was 
ultra mres as tho acquired rights of France 
and Britain could not be abrogated 
without their consont. For battles on 
tho D. in tho Second World War *ee 
under Eastern Front, or Russo - 
German Campaigns in Second World 
War, and also under Budapest, Vienna, 
etc. See F. Hei derich, Die Donau ate 
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Verkehrsstrasse, 1916; E. Driault, La 
Question d'OrienX des orl(jine& ct nos jours , 
1921, 1937: T. Geshkotf, Balkan Union 
in South-Eastern Europe, 1940; C. A. 
Macartney, Problems of the Danube Basin, 
1942; A. Bosch, The Danube Basin and 
the German Economic Sphere , 1944; and 
F. Hertz, The Economic Problems of the 
DanvJ)ian Stales , 1947. 

Danum, see Donuaster. 

Danubian Principalities (Provinces), 
name formerly given to the principalities 
of Moldavia and YVallachia. In political 
discussions it was also sometimes used 
for Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Danvers, tn. of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
in Essex co., 20 m. from Boston, of which 
It is a residential suburb. There are 
extensive boot and shoe factories, brick- 
fields, etc., also manufs. of electric lamps 
and fixtures. Among tho institutions are 
a state lunatic asylum, a Catholic college 
library, and museum. Pop. 14.1 00. 

Danville : 1. Cap. of Vermilion co., 
Illinois, [J.S.A,. 46 m. from Terre Haute, 
120 m. from Chicago, ou Vermilion K., 
and various railways. It is a farming and 
coal-mining centre and important manu- 
facturing In., and has Hour, lumber, and 
woollen industries, glass and iron works. 
A branch of tho National Soldiers' Nome 
is her*.. 1 up ^0.900. 2 Cap. of Bovie 

co., Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Queen and 
Crescent route, 08 m. from Louisville, 
it is an important market for horses, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep, and contains 
Centre College (Presbyterian), founded in 
1819, state asylum for deuf-nmtos, and 
D. Theological Seminary. Pop. about 
6700. 3. Cap. of Montour co., Pennsyl- 

vania, U.S.A., oil N. branch of Susque- 
hanna R., and various railways, 56 m. 
from Harrisburg. Tho first ostab. for 
manufacturing railroad iron was hero, 
and it has a steel plant and blast furnaces. 
Anthracite coal, iron ore, and limestone 
are found near. There is a state insane 
asylum. Pop. 7100. 4. City of Virginia, 

IJ.S.A., on Dan R., 115 m. from Richmond 
on various railways. It has numerous 
colleges and institutions. It is in the 
yellow -tobacco region, and has much 
tobacco trade and cotton mills. Pop. 
32,700. 

D'Anvllle, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon 
(1697-1782), famous Fr. geographer and 
map-maker of Paris. Ho may almost be 
said to have created tho science of geo- 
graphy, and In 1719 was appointed 
geographer to the king. Ho occupied tho 
chair of geography iu tho Academy 
of Sciences, 1773. D’A. pub. 211 maps, 
the chief collections being Atlas Q6n4ral 
(1737-80); Atlas Antiquus Major; Orbis 
Romanus; Orbis Vetcribus not us; Gio- 
graphie ancienne abrtvfc (3 vols., 1769); 
and Etats formis en Europe (1771). See 
Condorcet, filoije dc D'Anville , 1782. 

Danxig, or Gdansk, until 1939 a free 
state under the protection of the League 
of Nations, and now a tn. of Poland: it 
includes tho oity of P.* tho municipality 
of Zoppot, and sev. smaller communities. 
The city of D. stands on the 1. b. of the 
Vistula, about 3 m. from the mouth of 
the Baltic. From 1308 to 1454 It be- 


longed to the Teutonia knights. When 
we first hear of D. in the tenth century it 
was inhabited by Slavs. It remained a 
Slav city until 1308, when the 'Teutonic 
knights, fighting as the allies of King 
YV eadislas tho Short of Poland against tho 
rulers of Brandenburg, captured the oity 
aud massacred the inhab. It joined tho 
Hanseatic League in the fourteenth 
century, and in the fifteenth century its 
prosperity led to its being called the 
Venice of tho N. Owing to Its strategic 
importance D. was subjected to sev. 
sieges, and foil in turn into the hands 
of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Bran- 
denburg. In 1834 D. was captured by 
the Prussians and, rapidly prospering, 
became the cap. of W. Prussia. On Nov. 
15, 1920, by the treaty of Versailles D. 
received the status of a free city, this 
being a concession to tho Polish demand 
for a commercial port on the Baltic 
despite tho tact that 90 per cent of the 
people were tier. The League of Nations 
was represented by a resident high com- 
missioner, who had power to arbitrate 
between Poland and tho free state of D. 
Tiie affairs of the harbour were governed 
by a committee, consisting of live Polish 
and five Her. citizens of D., with a chair- 
man of Swiss nationality. Poland re- 
tained tiie right of free access to the sea 
for commercial purposes. The foreign 
and diplomatic relations of D. were also 
in the hands of Poland. D. possessed a 
currency peculiar to itself. The gulden, 
valued about 10 d. t was divided into 100 
pfennigs. Her. was the official language. 
In Aug. 1939 Forster, Nazi leador in D., 
proclaimed the reunion of D. with the 
Ger. Reich. Tiie D. senate, overawed by 
tho Nazi clement, passed a law cancelling 
tho constitution of tho free city of D., and 
asked Hitler to ratify it, which Hitler 
did, ordering Burkhart, the League of 
Nations high commissioner, to leave the 
ter. at once. The political situation in 
D. grew acute in 1939. Germany com- 
plained that D. was «ystematically neg- 
lected by Poland in favour of Gdynia, 
the one port on Polish ter. Hitler’s cry 
that D. was a Ger. cit: , and must return 
to the Reich, was answered by Poland 
with the retort that ‘the Danzig problem 
did not exist except In tho imagination of 
tho Nazis.* Polanu asked for no more 
than the maintenance of the status quo 
in D., and would, in 1939, have been 
willing even to agree to certain modifi- 
cations In Germany’s favour. But Hitler 
wished to use the incorporation of the 
free city in the Reioh as a preliminary step 
towards the recovery of the Polish prov. 
of Pomorze (the Corridor), and to the 
subsequent extension of Ger. domination 
over tho rest of Poland. The city of D. 
is a busy commercial port, having exten- 
sive docks and shipbuilding yards. There 
is iu normal timee considerable trafito, 
both passenger and cargo, between D. and 
the Baltic ports, Hull. London, and the 
U.S. \ After the treaty of Versailles 
the trade on the Lower Vistula declined, 
but there was still a large export trade 
from D. by moans of the R. Mottlau, a 
trib. of the Vistula. Exports Include 
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timber, grain from the fertile Vistula 
Talley, cement, iron, and steel. The in- 
dustries of 1J. include the production of 
sugar, tobacco, flour, hardware, and 
jewellery. The public buildings include 
the church of St. Mary (1343-1503), one 
of the flncst churches on that sido of 
the Baltic; a Gothic tn. hall (fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries); and a Fransci- 
oan monastery. Marshal Rokossovsky’s 
troops advanced to the gulf of D. on 
Jan. 26, 1945, and the port was taken soon 
afterwards. The tn. and dist. was handed 
over to Poland in the same year, and later 
the Ger. inhab. were moved out. The 
pop. of D. city (1938) was 231,000; total 
pop. of 1). 416,000. Area 791 sq. in. 
See also Eastern Front, oh Russo - 
German Campaigns in Second W orld 
War. 

Daphne (Safar j), in classic mythology, a 
nymph beloved of Apollo, daughter of 
one of the Gk. riv.-gods. She fled from 
Apollo’s pursuit, and was changed Into a 
laurel or bay-tree, which was ever after 
sacred to Phoebus Apollo. See Ovid. 
Mctam. i. 425-567. For the legend of 
her pursuit by another lover, Leucippus, 
see Pausanias, viii, 20; Parthcnius, 
Erotica, 15. 

Daphne, famous grove and sanctuary 
of Apollo, about 5 m. 8.W. of Antioch. 
Syria, on R. Orontes. It, was founded by 
Seleucus Nioator (c. 321 B.C.). The 

temple contained a statue of Apollo by 
Bryaxis, and was in the midst of a grove 
of cypress and bay trees, with beautiful 
gardens, baths, and porticoes surrounding 
Ft. The temple was burnt (c. a.d. 3i»3). 
The probable site is now called Bdt-el-Ma. 
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Daphne, genus of the order Thy melee- 
nee®. The commonest of the species is the 
mexereon of our gardens, which is found 
wild tn mountainous woods of Middle 
and S. Europe. The spurge laurel (/>. 
laureola) is another Brit, species found wild 
In woods and hedges; the Garou bush 


yields a yellow dye; D . lagetta, or Lagetta 
lintana , the lace-bark tree of Jamaica, 
contains strong bast fibres and the inner 
bark is somotimes made into a kind of lace. 

Daphnin (C, a Hi«O a ), in chem. a bitter 
glucoside obtained from the bark of 
Daphne mezereum and Daphne alpina , 
found by Vauqueliu (sec Vauquelin, A . 
Ch., 84, 173). Also a dark green reRln, 
regarded as the essential principle of the 
mezoreon. It can be easily decomposed 
into sugar and a substance called daph- 
notin, whoso composition is represented 
by the molecular formula C»U a O«. It 
may bo prepared artificially. 

Daphnis (Aa^ns), in mythology, a 
shepherd and hero of Sicily, said to bo a 
son of Mercury and a Sicilian nymph. 
He was the reputed inventor of pastoral 
poetry, and figures largely in the bucolic 
poetry of the anets. (from the early third 
century b.c.), as also in the more modern 
imitations, where ho becomes merely a 
conventional figure. He was under 
Diana’s protection, and taught music by 
Pan. According to legend. 1). was be- 
loved by a Naiad, who punished him with 
blindness for his infidelity to her. See 
Theocritus, Idylls, i.; Virgil, Eclogues, v.; 
VV. Prescott, ‘A Study of the Daphnis 
Myth’ (in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, x„ 1899). 

‘ Daphnis and Chloe,® sec LONG US. 

Dapitan, tn. situated on the N. coast 
of Mindanao, an is. of the Philippine 
archipelago. It is a trading port, and a 
trade in rice, cocoa, sugar, fruit, and 
vegetables is carried on. A little gold is 
also found. Pop. 5000. 

Da Ponte, Lorenzo (real name Emanuele 
Cornegliano) (1749-1838), Austrian lib- 
rettist, of Jewish descent, but was 
converted to the Rom. Catholic faith 
by Lorenzo da I\, bishop of Cerieda, 
whose name he adopted according to the 
custom of the time. About 1780 ho was 
officially appointed by the Austrian Gov. 
to be Poet to the Italian Theatre, He 
wrote librettos for Mozart’s Le A ’osze di 
Figaro (1786), Don Giovanni , and Coni 
fan Tulle — the second of these, however, 
is but mediocre work, and the sustained 
popularity of the Don Juan legend was 
due to Mozart’s incomparable setting to 
da P.'s pale version of El Rurlada de 
Sevilla. In London from 1793 to 1805, 
where he wroto for Drury Lane Theatre 
La Capricciosa Correto , V I sola del Pia - 
cere, and La Scuala dc Mariiati. In the 
U.8.A. (1805) he was appointed prof, of 
It. literature, Columbia, from 1825. 

Dapsang, mt. of Central Asia, which 
forms the culminating point of the Kara- 
korum range, and rises to a height of over 
25.000 ft. 

Daqahliya, see Dakahlirh. 

Daquin, or d'Ajquin, Louis Claude (1694- 
1772), Fr. organist, harpsichordist, and 
oom poser, b. In Paris. At the age of six 
he nlayod the harpsichord before Louis 
XIv. and at twelve performed the 
organist's duties at the Satnte-Chapelle. 
Held various potto as organist. Including 
that of the Cbapel Royal. His music is 
still heard at recitals, particularly The 
Cuckoo , a composition from the first book 
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of his harpsichord pieces, and a great 
favourite with both recitalists and 
amateurs. 

Darabgherd, Dar&b, or Darabjird, city 
of Persia in the prov. of Farsistan. It is 
situated at the base of high hills on a small 
stream, and is surrounded by orange and 
lemon groves, date palms, etc. Relics of 
great antiquity liavo been discovered in 
the vicinity. Pop. about 15,000. 

Daraga, tn. situated on the is. of Luzon, 
belonging to the Philippine Archipelago. 
Tho chief industry is the distilling of 
llower essences and alcohol. Pop. 22,000. 

Daraiyeh, or Derayeh, ruined tn. of 
central Arabia. It was at one time the 
cap. of the Wahabis, in Nejd, being com- 
posed of five separately fortified quarters. 
It was destroyed in IS 18, alter with- 
standing a siege which lasted about seven 
months. 

Darbhanga, chief tn. of the dist. of that 
name, in Bihar prov., India. It is 
situated on the 1. b. of the Little Bugh- 
mati U. f 78 m. N.E. of Patna, and is the 
residence of the maharaja of D., one of 
the largest landowners in Bengal. The 
palace is a very fine building and the tn. 
contains a number of very large tanks. It 
possesses a large market-place, many 
bazaars, and a medical school. There is 
a trade iii timber, grains, and oil 

seeds. Pop. 70,000; dist., 3,000,000. 

D’Arblay, Madame, see Burnf.y, 
Fk\xce.s. 

Darboy, Georges (1S13- 71), Fr. prelate, 
archbishop of Paris, 1803. lie upheld 
the theory of episcopal independence, but, 
though vehemently opposing the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, submitted on the 
adoption of this dogma. At the siege of 
Paris, while ministering to the wounded, 
he was seized by the Communists, and 
shot in La lioquette prison, 1871. He 
trans. Dionysius (St. Denis) the Areopa- 
gite, and wrote Saitit 'Thomas Becket , sa 
vie et ses lei Ires (1800); Les Femmes dc lei 
Bible (1870, 8th ed.); Les Saintes Femmes 
(1877). Sec life by J. A. Foulon, 1889. 

Darby, Mary, see Kouinson. 

Dardanelles, or Strait of Gallipoli, anct. 
Hellespont, a narrow channel connecting 
the sea of Marmora with the iEgean Sea, 
and thus separating Europe from Asia. 
It is about 40 m. in length, and varies 
in width from 1 to 5 in. One of tho 
narrowest parts is between Abydos and 
Sestos, whore, according to the classic 
story, Leander, swam across nightly to 
visit Hero. This exploit was repeated by 
Lord Byron in 1810. It. was also about 
this spot that Xerxes crossed into Europe 
with Ids army (by two bridges of boats) in 
480 b.c., and Alexander the Great crossed 
to Asia in 334 n.c\ Both sides of tho 
strait are strongly fortified, as It is tho 
key to Istanbul. By a treaty of 1841 
it woh agreed that none but a Turkish 
warship should pass through the D. 
without tho consent, of Turkey. This 
understanding was reaffirmed in 1871 
and 1878. In 1904, during tho Russo- 
Jap. war, two Russian volunteer fleet 
cruisers passed through as merchant ships. 
Sev. castles are situated on the shores of 
the strait, Including two bearing the name 


of the D. on the sites of Abydos and 
Sostos. The chief coast tns. Include 
Gallipoli, Lapsaki, Galata, Kilid, Bahr, 
and the fortified seaport of Suitanieh- 
Kalehsi. The D. take their name from 
the anct. Dardanus, a Gk. city on the 
Troad. They were closed to merchant 
shipping in April 1912 during the Turco- 
It. war, but were reopened a month later 
in response to representations from Great 
Britain and other European powers. The 
Gallipoli peninsula was the scene of 
fighting during the second half of the 
Balkan war, 1913. 

Attack on the Dardanelles , 1915 . — 

Shortly after the outbreak of tho First 
World War the Turkish Gov., under Ger. 
pressure, closed the I). to commerce, as a 
reply to the allied protest regarding the 
Ger. cruisers fJoeben and Breslau {see 
4 Gokhen * and * Breslau ’), which, having 
taken refuge in Constantinople harbour, 
were dominating that city with the con- 
nivance of the pro-Gor. party under 
Enver Pasha. Thus Russian grain ex- 
ports were effectually sealed up In the 
Russian ports, and a few days lateb 
Turkey was openly ranged with the 
central empires against the Allies. The 
Allies, realising how great would be the 
moral and practical effect of taking Con- 
stantino pie, prepared to force the D. 
Tho political and military importance of 
the straits at this time was almost in- 
calculable: the capture of Constantinople, 
which would have been the corollary to 
success, would not only have opened the 
way to the Russian gTain cargoes, but 
would have thwarted Ger. control of the 
Bagdad railway, enormously enhanced 
allied prestige throughout the Muslim 
world, probably kept Bulgaria out of tho 
war, and, further, by releasing the Russian 
armies in the Caucasus, have tended to 
shorten (he war. It was. however, 
recognised that the operation of forcing 
the J). was hazardous, especially as Ger. 
experts had superintended the mounting 
of powerful 14 -in. Krtipp guns on the 
shores so as to command all approaches. 
From Feb. 19 to Mar b 15, a squadron of 
obsolescent Fr. and Brit, battleships, 
supported by the Queen Elisabeth , 
Auamemnon, and Inflexible, and com- 
manded bv Vice-Adm. De Robeek, inter- 
mittently bombarded tho forts Sedd-el- 
Bahr and Kum Kale at the entrance of the 
straits. Ou March 18 an attempt was 
begun to reduce all the inner forts, com- 
mencing with Kilid Bahr. within a few 
weeks. The hope was that once the forts 
were reduced the minefields would be 
cleared and the way open for tho fleet to 
proceed up to Constantinople, destroy tho 
(ioebeu and Breslau , and take the cap. 
This ambitious plan seems to have been 
open to many objections ( consult Dar- 
danelles Deport), especially strategic, and 
it D not surprising in all the circumstances 
tlmt it failed. The guns of the forts at 
the entrance were silenced, but the real 
defences were in the Narrows, leas than a 
mile in width, and commanded by the 
forts of Kilid Bahr on tho W. side and 
those of Chan&k on the E. or Asiatic side. 
The 15-in. guns of tho Queen Elisabeth 
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bavin*? carried out a bombardment from 
the gulf of Saros against the Chanak forts, 
the allied ships, comprising fifteen Brit, 
and four Fr. vessels, moved towards the 
Narrows and concentrated their attack on 
EUid Dahr, the Impression of the com- 
mander being that the Chanak guns had 
been put out of action. The result was 
disastrous, for the Fr. ship Bouvet was 
shelled and sank with all on board, the 
Irresistible and Ocean were sunk (probably- 
torpedoed) on March 18, and both tho 
Inflexible and the Gaulois were severely 
damaged. The Brit, loss in personnel 
was 2000. The rest of tho fleet steamed 
out again on tho same day, and no further 
attempt was mado to destroy the forts by 
a naval attack alone. Later, when the 
fleet co-operated with tho landing force, 
three more Brit, battleships were lost, the 
Goliath , torpedoed off Gallipoli, May 12, 
and the Triumph and Majestic , both 
torpedoed on May 26. (For tho land 
attack which was launched in the same 
year see under Gallipoli Campaign.) 

Naval Operations subsequent to March 
t918 . — Tho Brit, submarine E. 15 was 
wrecked, and tho crew captured on April 
17. Crews of the Majestic and Triumph 
went out and destroyed tho hull ol the 
submarine. On April 27 E. 14 went 
through the straits and sank three Turkish 
men of war. On May 12 tho Turks 
torpedoed the old Brit, warship Goliath. 
On May 26 and 27 Ger. submarines 
torpedoed and sank the Triumph and 
Majestic. On Aug. 9 a Brit, submarine 
sank the Barbarossa and later tho Gers. 
torpedoed and sank the Brit, transport 
Royal Edward , 1000 Brit, lives being lost. 

Among the famous fourteen points set 
forth by President Woodrow Wilson in 
Congress on Jan. 8, 1918, was that (No. 
12) which insisted on the D. being per- 
manently free to all ships. After the 
war the internationalisation of the straits 
became an accomplished fact under the 
treaty of Lausanne, 1923. A special 
convention demilitarised zones on both 
sides of the Bosphorus and sea of Mar- 
mora, and prescribed rules for preserving 
the freedom of tho Narrows in peace and 
war which were applied by a mixed 
commission of the League of Nations. 
In 1936 Turkey applied for permission to 
refortify the zone, and this was granted 
by a new convention signed at Montreux. 
Turkish troops occupied tho area on 
July 21, 1936. Under this convention 
belligerent warships may not pass through 
the straits to the Black Sea. After the 
.Second World War Russia reopened the 
question of the passage of Russian war- 
ships through the I). A Russian note 
(Sept. 24, 1946) carried still farther tho 
diplomatic exchanges which began on 
Aug. 22, when the Soviet Gov. proposed 
to Turkey a revision of the regime of the 
straits which would substitute for 
the existing loose but internationally 
sponsored Turkish control a regional 
defence arrangement between Turkey and 
the other Black Sea powers. The W. 
democracies (America, Britain, and 
France), expressing substantially similar 
views, replied that the regime of the 


straits was a matter of concern, not only 
to the Black Sea powers, but also to other 
powers. Including the U.S.A. The Turk- 
ish reply rejected the Russian suggestions, 
while agreeing that the time might be 
ripe for a revision of the Montreux con- 
vention, but only by consultation between 
Its signatories, with whom would be 
included the U.S.A. See T. Bridges, On 
Land and Sea at the Dardanelles , 1916; 
10. Deluge, The Tragedy of the Dar- 
danelles, 1932; A. Kearsey, Notes and 
Comments on the Dardanelles Campaign, 
1934 ; and E. Chatterton, Dardanelles 
Dilemma , 1935. 

Dardania was in anct. geography a 
kingdom in Mysla, Asia Minor, of which 
the size and boundaries were uncertain. 
It is mentioned in the Iliad, and was, 
according to Gk. mythology, founded by 
Dardanus, who swam on an inflated skin 
from Samothraoo to the Troad. The 
inhab. of D. wore tho Dardani. 

Dardanus (A«p6a»ov). son of Zens and 
Elcctra, daughter of Atlas. He was the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, called 
after him Dardanidcc. Homer reckons 
live generations between I). and Priam. 

Dardanus, Dardanum, or Dardanium, 
was in anct. geography a city situated on 
the Hellespont in Mysla, Asia Minor, 
about 10 m. S.W. of Abydos. It was 
built by Dardanus, who 'was, in Gk. 
mythology, tho founder of Troy. 

Dardistan (country of tho Hards), name 
of a mountainous dist. on tho N.W. of 
Kashmir, India, where the R. Indus bends 
S.; extended ns a geographical name for 
numerous tribes between Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, on tho 8. slopes of the 
Karakoram and Hindu-Kush Mts. It 
comprises the frontier dists. of Cliitral, 
Swat, and Kaflrlstan, recently brought 
under Drift: control. The Dards are an 
Indo-European people, once Buddhist®, 
now mostly Shiite Moslems. They are 
also called Kanjur. See J. Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880; and G. 
Leitner, Hunza and Nagar Handbook, 
1893. 

Dare (fish), see Dace. 

Dar-el-Beida, see Casablanca. 

Dares (A ap w), priest of Hephrcstus 
(Vulcan), mentioned in Homer’s Iliad, 
v. 9, and praised for his wisdom. Ho was 
said to have been present at tho siege 
of Troy, and an older story of Troy's 
destruction, written on palm leaves, was 
attributed to him. • There is an extant 
prose narrative (forty -four chapters) 
ascribed to Dares Fhrygius, written in 
very bad Lat., l)e Excidio Troiir Historic ;, 
purporting to be a trans. from the Gk. by 
Cornelius Nepos, but apparently belong- 
ing to tho fifth century a.d. Guido delie 
Calonne’s Hystoria Troiiana , a romance 
based on the Lat. version in the thirteenth 
century, closely resembles Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure’s Roman de Troie. It was 
often printed with the works of Dictys 
Cretensis (by Docier, 1680; by Meister, 
1873). 

Dar-es-Salaam (Arabic, house of peaoe), 
seat of gov. of tho Tanganyika ter., for- 
merly cap, of Ger. E. Africa. Has about 
63,300 inhab., with quays and floating 
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dock, and a railway to tho interior which 
made it tho commercial centre of Ger. E. 
Africa, good hospitals and schools, 
museum, two churches, electric light, 
European and native quarters. Ter- 
minus of tho Central railway to Kigroma 
(7 75 m.). I), is a port of call for the 

empire mail service. Its harbour is 
accessible to ocean-going: vessels. It was 
bombarded by the Brit, in 1914 and 
evacuated by the Gers. in 1 91 (5. Tho dlst. 
of the same name has 183,000 inhab. 

Darfleld, par. and in. of \V. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, on the Deamo, 5 r». 
from Barnsley. Coal is worked in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 5600. 

Dar-Fur, prov. in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, formerly a centre of the slave 
trade. It was an independent kingdom 
until 1874, when it was nominally 
annexed to Egypt. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it suffered from the domination of 
tho Mahdi, and his successor, the Khalifa, 
until the defeat of the latter in 1898. It 
is inhabited ohielly by Arabs and a negro 
tribe, the Fur; tho cap. is El Easher. 
Tiie country is an undulating plateau, 
with flat sandy desert in tho N. It 
produces grain, tobacco, gum arabic, 
tamarinds dates, white melons, ivory, 
some \jOppoi and iron, and cattle, camels, 
and game are plentiful. Area 170,000 
sq. m. Pop. variously estimated at 
1,000.000-1,500,000. 

Dargai, hill-range near the Kliola Pass, 
50 m. from Peshawar, N.W. Frontier 
prov., Pakistan. During the Tirah cam- 
paign tho Brit., under Ycatman Biggs, 
stormed the fortified heights held by 
Afridis and Orakzais, 1897. The honours 
were carried off by the Gordon High- 
landers, assisted by tho 2nd Ghurkas and 
the 3rd Sikhs. 

D’Argenlieu, George Thierry (6. 1889), 
Fr. vico-adiniral and member of the Carme- 
lite order. Called up as a naval reserve 
officer in Sept. 1939 and rendered dis- 
tinguished service. He joined Gen. de 
do Gaulle in London as commander in 
June 1940. Went with the latter’s Dakar 
(q.r.) expedition (Sept. 1940) and was 
wounded after landing there. Promoted 
to rear-admiral and sent as Fr. high 
commissioner to the Pacific. Returned in 
1943 to tako over the command of tho Fr. 
naval forces stationed in Britain. Pro- 
moted vice-admiral (1913). In 1945 he 
was appointed Fr. high commissioner in 
Indo-China, being recalled in 1947. 
Decorated at the Brit. Embassy, Paris 
in Nov. 194 7. Demobilised in 1948 and 
returned to his monastery os Father Louis 
do la Trinity of the Carmelite order. 

Dargomyzhski, Aleksandr Sergeevich 
(1813-69), Russian composer, b. in the 
gov. of Tula, of good family and brought 
up on a country estate. His parents, 
however, had fled from their own home 
near Smolensk during the Napoleonic 
invasion of 1812. L). early showed 

musical talent and between six and eight 
years of age was taught to play the piano 
and violin, while at eleven he had made 
some attempt at composition. Entered 
the civil service in St. Petersburg and. 
moving In fashionable circles, became 


well known as an amateur pianist and as 
a composer of dilettante drawing-room 
songs . 1 1 was his o hanee meeting with his 

older contemporary Glinka which gave 
his talents a more serious bias, and tho two 
composers may be said together to have 
symbolised the pretensions of Russian 
musical genius at thlH period; but whereas 
Glinka's music was idealistic and lyrical, 
D.’a was realistic and dramatic. D. is a 
figure of Home importance in tho hist, of 
Russian opera: his first opera was 
Esmeralda (1839), tho Fr. libretto of which 
was taken from Victor Hugo’s Noire - 
Dame de Parts; but it was not accepted 
for the Imperial Opera until 1847. This 
was followed by a cantata on The Triumph 
of Bacchus, a dramatic poem by Pushkin, 
which D. later converted into a ballet- 
opera. Then came the opera The 
Boussalka (1856) or The Water sprite, for 
the libretto of which D. again turned to 
Pushkin. The opera, though superior to 
Esmeralda, did not prove successful and 
I). wroto no further operas for some time. 
Meanwhile he produced Knight Errant 
and The Old Corporal, dramatic ballads 
which have been compared with the 
ballads of Schubert. Later l).’s associa- 
tion with Balakirev and his school gave 
him a loading part in tho formation of a 
national and progressive school of Russian 
music, breaking with stale conventions 
and outmoded traditions. The influence 
of these principles is shown In his last 
opera, The Stone Guest, founded on the 
story of Don Juan as told by Pushkin. 
The opera was left unfinished at D/s 
death, but was completed, on D/s direc- 
tions, by Rimsky-Korsakov (1872). D/s 
own views on opera resembled those of 
Gluck and Wagner In the adaptation of 
tho music to the dramatic import of the 
text. See monograph by A. N. Drosdow 
(Moscow), 1929. 

Darial, famous gorge and chief pass in 
the Caucasus Mts., situated in tho central 
part ot tho range. It has been fortified 
from very remote times, and the present 
Russian fortress is at tho N. extremity, 
over 4000 ft. in altitude A military road 
crosses it , leads from Till is to Vladikavkaz. 

Daria Shah, see Urumia. 

Darien, Gulf of, forms part of tho Carib- 
bean Sea, situated in lat. 9° N. and long. 

7 7° W. On tho W. Is tho Isthmus of 
Darien, known as Panama. In the S. is 
the bay ot Choeo, which receives the R. 
Atrato. 

Darien, Isthmus of. otherwise Panama, 
tho narrow neck of land joining central 
and S. America. 

Darien Scheme, project started by a 
Scotsman, Win. Paterson, in 1695, to form 
a settlement on the isthmus of Darien for 
controlling trade between tho E. and W. 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England, was a bold and enterprising 
man. His ostensible purpose was to 
estab. an E. India trade in Scotland ; this 
fine? v developed into tho plan of forming 
an emporium on each side of the isthmus 
of Panama to estab. trade between the 
opposite continents, and to wrest tho keys 
of tho world from Spain. William IU. 
was opposed to his scheme, but national 
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enthusiasm carried It through, though It 
was unable to avert, the disastrous fate of 
the settlement. In 1698 1200 Scottish 
colonists sailed from Leith to Panama 
(Puerto Escoces), to lay the foundations 
of New Caledonia. They made Acta their 
headquarters, with the name of New 
Edinburgh, and built a fort. New St. 
Andrews. The Spaniards proved hostile, 
and the colonists unfitted to endure the 
climate and hardships of war and disease. 
The survivors returned homo in 1699. and 
though two more companies had already 
beon sent out to America, a like fate drove 
them back in 1700. For the full story 
nonsuit Sir J. Palrymple, Memoirs of 
threat Britain and Ireland. 1790: Sir W. 
Scott. Tales of a Grandfather , 1828; 

J. Burton, History of Scotland , viii., and 
Darien Papers , 1849; E. War burton, 

Darien (novel), 1852; R. Story, William 
Carstares , 1874; H. Bancroft, History of 
Central America, ii., 1888 ; and J. Barbour, 
W. Paterson and the Darien Company , 
1907. 

Dario, Rub6n (1867-1916). one of the 
most notable writers of Sp. poetry of bis 
time. Born at Metapa in Nicaragua, 
he soon made himself the leader of 
Hispano-Amer. poetry, Ilis first, book, 
Azul (1888). was an immediate success. 
In 1896 lie was living in Buenos Aires, 
where he pub. Prosos profanas (1 899). J n 
1900 he came to Paris, where he was to 
settle down until 1914, when lie departed 
on account of the war to die at Lerin after 
a short time in a hospital in New York. 
His best work appeared during his life in 
Paris; Sony* of Life and Hope (1905); The 
Wandering Song (1907): Poems of A utumn 
(1910). Since his death ho has become a 
modern Sp. classic. See life by A, Torres- 
Rioseco, 1931. 

Darius I. (521-485 B.c.), first and great- 
est of the Persian kings bearing that name, 
b. in 548 n.c. He obtained the throne 
after the death of Cam by sea, but for Home 
time had to contend with rebellion, 
especially from Babylon under Nidinta- 
Bel. After obtaining pear© within the 
empire, he proved himself in many ways 
a wise and enlightened ruler; he divided 
the empire into twenty satrapies for tin* 
purposes of government, systematised 
the taxation, and improved the roads. 
His conquests extended from India to 
Thrace and Scythia. In his expedition 
of 515 B.c., ho transported 700,000 men 
across the Bosphorus on a bridge of 
boats. He conquered Thrace and his 
general, Megabyzus. subdued Macedonia, 
after which he pursued the Scythians ns 
far as the Volga, but returned with a 
depleted army. In 499 b.c. the Jonians re- 
volted and were helped by tho Athenians. 
After subduing the revolt D. sent two 
expeditions against the Athenians. The 
first ended In the wreck of his fleet in 
492 B.c. Tho second ended in the defeat 
of the Persian army at the famous battle 
of Marathon, 490 b.c. He d. while 
preparing for a third expedition. 

Darius 11. of Persia (424-405 B.c.), 
illegitimate ion of Artaxerxes I., who 
succeeded Xerxes II. after murdering his 
own brother, Sogdlanns. His reign was 


only notable for Insurrection and misrule, 
lie helped the Spartans in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Darius 111. (336-331 b.c.), lost of the 
Persian kings of the Achiemenian dynasty ; 
ifiost of his short reign was occupied by 
defending tho empire against Alexander 
the Great, who proved victorious. B. 
was treacherously slain by one of his 
sal raps. 

Darjeeling, or Darjiling; 1. Ilist. of W. 
Bengal, India, bounded by Nepal (\V.) 
and Sikkim (N.). It is the N. portion of 
Knjshahi div., and law two distinct parts, 
one traversed by the Lower Himalayas, 
the other by tcrai, formerly all jungle, but 
now cleared for tillage and tea-gardens. 
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It produces grain, tea, india-rubber, and 
cotton. 2. Cap. of above dist., 300 iu. 
from Calcutta, connected with it by the 
N. Bengal state, and the Darjeeling and 
Himalaya railways. There are sev. 
churches. Queen’s High School for girls, 
and other schools and a museum. The 
bazaar is thronged by folk from all parts, 
Lepchas, Limbus, Bhutias, Tibetans, 
Nepalese, Pahari&s, Bengalis, Kashmiris, 
and Marvvaris. The chief Industry is the 
cultivation of tea, 21,000,000 pounds a 
year. The Eden sanatorium (nearly 
8009 ft. above sea level) is here, formerly 
for the sick and convalescent members of 
Ilia Indian army. Magnificent mt. views 
can be obtained, Everest and Kangchen- 
jonga being visible. It is a favourite 
Hummer resort, and 1r the hot-weather 
cap, of the prov. Pop. (tn.) 22,000; 
dist. 283,000. 

Dark Ages, name given to the early 
period of the Middle Ages between the 
fall of the Rom. Empire, a.d. 475, and the 
revival of learning on the discovery of 
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the Pandects at Amalfi, 1137 — roughly a 
period about 700 years. The I). A. 
seemed to last longer in the N. than in 
the fci., as the revival occurred in Italy 
sooner than in N. Europe. 

Darkhiker, see Newt. 

Darlan, Jean Francois (1881-1942), Fr. 
admiral, b. at NGrac, Lot-ct-Garonne, son 
of the deputy -mayor of that tn. who, later, 
became minister of justice in Moline’s 
Cabinet. Entered the Fr. naval school, 
1899. As a naval cadet ho spent much 
time on the China station, where he 
acquired the first rudiments of diplomacy 
as well as naval and military experience. 
It was, however, not until 1912 that ho 
was promoted a lieutenant. After that 
he was for a time instructor aboard the 
training cruiser Jeanne d'Arc. The First 
World War brought a complete change to 
his eureer. lie obtained transfer to the 
army as an expert gunner, fought at the 
Meuse, Alsace, .Salonika, and in the battle 
of Verdun. After the armistice ho wont 
to tiie Rhineland and, later, went hack to 
the navy. It was only in 1926 at the age 
ot forty-five, and with the rank of 
tapiiaine de vaisseau, that he suddenly 
achieved a position of great influence. 
Georges Leygues, minister of murine, 
appoint ed 1dm assistant rhef de cabinet 
on the military side, and, but for a short 
interruption, ho remained there until 
1934. Then for two years he was 
commander-in-chief of the Atlantic fleet, 
returning to the ministry as chief of the 
general staff in 1936. Throughout the 
pcilod 1926-39 lii.s authority came to him 
rapidly. In 1929 ho was made chef de 
labinet and a rear-admiral. Three years 
later ho became a vice-admiral and a 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. 

In 1939 ho was promoted admiral. This 
made him head ol the Admiralty as well 
as commander-iii-chiel of all the naval 
and military forces in France, without 
regard to the seniority of other vice- 
admirals and high ranks. It invested him 
with unprecedented power. On the 
capitulation of Franco in 1910 ho became 
minister of marine in the P6tain Gov. 
Later ho became vice-premier, foreign 
minister, and minister tit tlie interior, as 
well as minister of marine. He was now 
the real power in Franco, keeping in close 
touch with Ger. leaders, and expressing 
gratitude to Hitler for not ‘obliterating 
France from the map of the world.* In 
April 1942 he began to lose favour with 
the Gers., and Laval ('/.»*.) took his place 
as Prime Minister. I).. however, retained 
command of the armed forces, and, when 
the Brit. forces took over Madagascar 
iq.r ), he called on the garrison to resist to 
the utmost. In Nov. 1942, after the 
Allies landed in Morocco and Algeria, he 
ordored ceaso fire, and himself assumed 
tho role of chief representative of Fr. N. 
Africa in the name ot retain. By arrange- 
ment with the Amur, commander-in-chief, 
Gen. Elsenhower, he was allowed tem- 
porary political status, which he himself 
enhanced Into that of chief of state in 
Fr. Africa, with a Fr. Council under him. 
His status provoked bitter criticism, 
notably among the adherents of Gen. de 


Gaulle (g.e.), and among many members 
of the Brit. House of Commons, who 
had by no means forgotten his former 
markedly anti-Brit, sentiments. The 
Vichy Cabinet, howover, disapproved of 
his apparent change of alliance and de- 
prived him of Fr. nationality. Soon after- 
wards he was assassinated by a young 
Frenchman at Algiers (Dec. 24, 1942), 
and the Fr. Imperial Council unanimously 
chose Gen. Giraud to succeed him as 
high commissioner for Fr. Africa. 

Darlaston, tn. of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. Gunlocks and nails are extensively 
manufactured, and there are coal-mines, 
iron-works, and blast furnaces. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Darley, Felix Octavius Carr (1822-88), 
Amer. artist and engraver; son of an actor 
of Eng. birth. Ho went to Now York in 
1848, engraving outline illustrations of 
Irving’s works (Sketch Book , Hip van 
Winkle, legend of Sleepy Hollow) for the 
Amer. Art Union (1850). He also illus- 
trated Judd's Margaret (1856) which won 
high praise. D. became a member of the 
Academy of Design in 1852, and also of 
tho Amer. Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. He illustrated some of Lossing’s 
many hists. of the U.fcS.A., Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter (1879); and novels 
of Cooper, Dickens, and 81mma. After 
visiting Europe lie pub. Sketches Abroad 
in Pen and Pencil (1868). Among his 
larger works are ‘Cavalry Charge at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia* (1867); ‘Street 
Scene, Rome’ (water-colour) (1876): 

‘ Washington's Entry into Now York 
and ‘Emigrants attacked by Indians* 

Dailey, George (1795-1816), Irish poet 
and mathematician, b. at Dublin, began 
writing with articles for various maga- 
zines. lie joined the staff of the Athe - 
noeum. and became famous for his sar- 
castic reviews in it. an example being his 
attack on Tnlfourd’s Ion. He pub. The 
Krrors of Kcstasie (1822), a dialogue in 
blank vei^e. Lilian of the Vale, a story 
containing the well-known song, ‘I*ve 
been roaming.* appeared in 1826. Be- 
tween 1826 and 1828 ho pub. manuals 
of geometry, algebra, and trigonometry, 
and The Geometrical Companion. Carlyle 
praised these treatises. labours ef Idle- 
ness (l >29) contain il other stories of his. 
11 in best lvrieal drama was Sylvia , or the 
Mag Guren (1827). praised by Lamb. 
He was much influenced by tlie Eliza- 
bethans. and ed. au ed. of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1840). Nepenthe and The 
Lam me ranter, two of his poems, were 
pub. privately. It is not Beauty I 
Demand (anonymous, in Palgravo’s Golden 
Treasury) is really his. Ste E. Stedraan, 
Victorian Anthology, 1895; and C. C. 
Abbott, The Life and l Alters of George 
Darley, Poet and Critic. 1928. 

Darling, Sir Charles John, first Baron 
(1849-1936), Eng. Judge, eldest child of 
Charles D., estate manager. A delicate 
chib*, passed his boyhood principally at 
home— first at St. John’s Abbey (Abbey 
House), Colchester, where he was 6.; and 
then at Langtmm Hall. Articled to a 
solicitor In Birmingliara, but did not 
serve out his time. Called to Bar In tho 
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Inner Temple in 1874, practised journal- 
ism, and went the Oxford circuit. As a 
Conservative contested Exeter (1884) and 
S. Hackney (against Sir Charles Russell, 
1885): returned for Deptford, 1888. 
Remained its representative until elevated 
to the Bench. Appointed Judge of the 
high court and knighted, autumn ot 1897 
— his appointment creating indignation 
in the Liberal party and consternation in 
the Temple (see Lord Birkenhead’s Con- 
temporary Personalities , 1921). Became 
known as the judicial humorist. Member 
of the royal commission on king’s bench, 
1912; sworn of the Privy Council Jan. 12, 
1917. Presided over the ludicrous ‘ Black 
Book* (Pemberton Billing) trial. May— 
June 1918; and over the committee on 
courts martial, 1919. Rotired from the 
Bench in Nov. 1923; but temporarily 
returned, 1924. He returned to the 
Bench again in 1931. Among the trials 
in which he was judge were the murder 
coses of Stinie Morrison (1911) and Her- 
bert Bowse Armstrong (1922). Pubs.: 
Meditations in the Tea- Room ; NY i utilise 
Juris (1877); Stria Ludo (1903): On the 
Oxford Circuit and other Verges (1909); 
Crime and Insanity , Murder and its 
Punishtneni, M usings on Murder (1925); 
A Pensioner’s Carden (1926); Recon - 
sidered Rimes (1930); and A uhnn nal Lcai t s 
(1933). 

Darling, Grace Horsley (1815 -12). Eng. 
heroine, b. in Northumberland: daughter 
of Win. D. (1795-1860), lighthouse- 
keeper on Longvtone, one of the Faroe 
Is. At the risk of their lives and at her 
earnest entreat v, she and her father 
rescued nine people from the Forfar- 
shire , sailing from Hull to Dundee, and 
wrecked near Longstone lighthouse in 
1838. Their heroism was warmly appre- 
ciated and rewarded, but she d. ot con- 
sumption soon afterwards. See, Croce 
Darling, her True Story , 1880; K. Hope. 
f trace Darling, 1876; and Journal of 
William Darling , 1886. 

Darling, Sir Ralph (17 75-1859). Eng. 
soldier and general. As ensign in the 
45th Foot, he helped to suppress the 
Negro insurrection under F6dor in 1793 in 
Grenada. In 1796 he was made military 
secretary, served in the W. Indies, and 
was deputy adjutant -general in the Wal- 
cheren expedition. Was governor of New 
S. Wales, 1825-31. Accused of excessive 
severity he was reonllisl and tried, but 
acquitted and knighted by William IV. in 
1835; he became general in 1841, Many 
places (riv., mts., downs, etc.) were 
named after him in this period of geo- 
graphical discovery in Australia. See T. 
Braims, History of New South Wales, i., 
1846. 

Darling: 1. Australian rlv., 1160 m. 
long, rising as the Mactntyre in the 
Dividing Range between New S. Wales 
and Queensland. For some way it forms 
the boundary between the two, and enters 
8.E. Queensland. It is a trib. of R. 
Murray, joining it at Wentworth. Other 
names are’Qie Calewatta and Barworu It 
is navigable as far as Bourke at some 
times or the year. At others being merely 
a series of shallow lakes. Among its 


tribfi. are Rs. Dumarcsquo, Colgoa, Wnr- 
rego, Gwydyn, Macquarie, Bogan, and 
Namoi. 2. l)ist. of New S. Wales, 
50,000 sq. in. in area, in S.W. 3. Range 
of mts. in W. Australia, running N. to s., 
parallel with the coast, 20 to 70 m. inland. 
Sandalwood and timber abound. 4. 
Squatting and rich grazing dist. oi S.E 
Queensland, between R. D. and Condn- 
mine, W. of Moreton Bay. 

Darling Point, tn. of New S. Wales, 
Australia, iorming a suburb of Sydney. 

Darlington, municipal and park bor. in 
the S. of the co. of Durham, 18 m. s. of 
Durham and 33 in. from Newcastle, on 
the Skcrne, near its junction with the 
Tees. It is on the N.K. region of Brit. 
Railways and on the main north road 
lrom London to Edinburgh, and a net- 
work of railway lines branching in or near 
I). give access to all parts of the kingdom. 
Industrial^ it is close to the coal and iron 
mining (lists. The prosperity of 1>. 
began with the opening in 1825 of the 
Stockton and 1). ruihvuy, the first railwuv 
on which a steam locomotivo was used 
tor passenger trallio. The first locomot ive 
so used, built by George Stephenson, now 
stands on a pedestal at Bank Top station 
on tho former L.N.K.R. 1)., liowevei. 
has a long record as an industrial tiu ; in 
the days of Bishop Dudsey, more than 
700 years ago, dyeing was a flourishing 
industry in the tn. in the beginnings ot 
the Industrial Revolution the tn. was stilJ 
principally concerned with the textile 
industry. Carpet, wealing was another 
prominent local industry. To-day, how- 
ever, tho onlv branch of the textile in- 
dustry is a large worsted mill, and the 
miinuf. of railway engines and other plant 
and equipment takes pride of place, in- 
cluding rowing stock, signals, signal wire 
pullc\M, rails, and sleepers. Steel and 
iron forgings and steel castings are made 
for ships, as well as propeller shafts, 
rudders, guns, and massive stern frames, 
i There is a great bridge-building lndustr\ . 
and among tho bridges which were made 
at J ). are the Bluo Nile bridge at Kliart urn ; 
the White Nile bridge at Goz Sbu Gouma 
(1911); the Lower Zambesi bridge (1935); 
and the Victoria Falls bridge; and. in 
Britain, the King Edward VII. bridge, 
Newcastle; Chiswick bridge; Tees trans- 
porter bridge; and Newport bridge over 
tho Esk. Other industries arc agrie. 
implements and tools; arc welding; boiler 
making and heating engineering; bricks 
and tiles of nil sizes and types; con- 
structional engineering; electrical equip- 
ment; furnaces; insulating material; wire 
manufs. of all kinds, ineluding extra high 
strain wire for ropes and hawsers. 

1). is a clean and well-paved tn., and, 
as is often the cage in our older tns., the 
par. church is the most outstanding 
feature. The present church was founded 
by Hugh Budsev, bishop palatine of 
Durham and nephew of King Stephen, 
on tho site of an earlier Saxon building 
(begun 1180), and was restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R. A., during the nineteenth 
century. The great bells, were recast in 
1633, and others date from’1755 to 1866. 
Among its monuments is a carved figure 
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said to represent Berengarla, wife of 
Richard I. — though why the memory of 
u queen who never visited England should 
bo perpetuated in D. is an unexplained 
mystery. The tn. hall (1803), apart from 
its handsome tower, hardly does justice 
to D. Haughton-le-Skeno church, dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, is also an archi- 
tectural feature of the bor. Memorials 
in the tn. include thoso to Joseph Pease, 
son of Edward Pease, the Quaker pioneer 
of public railways and the first Quaker 
M.P. to sustain in Parliament his right to 
affirm instead of taking the oath; John 
Fowler, inventor of the steam plough; 
Dr. R. Taylor Manson, geologist and 
botanist; and John Fothergill, the first 
teetotal doctor. The First World War 
memorial takes the form of a hospital 
founded 19*20. The public library, opened 
in 1885, was endowed by Edward Pease 
and modernised in 1933. 

For over 400 years D. was ruled by the 
bishops palatine. No charter has boon 
found, but it is believed to have become a 
bor. by prescriptive right in the time of 
Hugh Pudsey. In 1270 John of D., who 
assisted in preparing an ed. of tho Con- 
cordances of Hugh of Saint-Cher, issued 
his The < treater English Coru-ordancc, 
probably tno ibst ever Issued. He was 
confessor to Henry III. and became arch- 
bishop of Dublin. During the Pilgrimage 
of Grace a number of tho men of D. joined 
in the rising led by Earls Neville and 
Percy, and suffered execution. In his 
eccles. survey of the dlst. Lelnnd describes 
D. as ‘the best market town in the 
liishopriek after Durham.' After the 
rising tho king deprived the bishops 
palatine of much of their temporal power, 
though it was not until 1808 that I). was 
represented in Parliament. James II. 
created his ‘friend,’ Catherine Sedlcy, 
baroness of D. in 1685; tho title was 
revived in 1722 for George I/a ‘friond/ 
Madame Kilmanseggc; and in 1754 the 
fcn.’s name was properly incorporated in 
the peerage when Harry Vane was created 
Earl D . — a title now extinct . In 1 8 7 5 , on 
tho occasion of the jubilee of public 
railways, tho statue to Joseph Pease 
was unveiled by the duke of Connaught. 
Pop. 72.000. 

Darlingtonia oallfornica, single species of 
its genus in the order Sarraoordaoe®, is a 
pitcher-plant of tho state of N. America 
which gives it the specific name. The 
flowers are pale green and white, and the 
plant requires a warm temp, to favour 
its growth. See also Pitch hk Plant. 

Darmesteter, Arsons (1846-88), Fr. 
scholar and philologist, of Jowish descent. 
Ho was a pupil of Gaston Paris IV867), 
entering the Ecole dcs Hautes Etudes 
(1869). Ho was tutor there (1872), then 
went to the Faculty de Paris as prof, of the 
mediovAl Fr. language and literature. 
His works are full of creative imagination 
and valuable, original suggestions. They 
Include Closes el glossaires hibreux- 
francais (1878); and La Vie des mots 
itudxie dans Irurs significations (1887). 
With Hatzfeld be wrote Lt XVI* SUcle 
tn France. D. began with him also 
Dictionnairp gMral at la langxtt francaise, 


finished bv Hatzfeld and Thomas (1895- 
1900 ). The Cours de grammaire historique 
de la langue francaise was ed. by E. Muret 
and L. Sudre (1891-95). 

Darmesteter, James (1849-94), Fr. 
orientalist, brother of Arsine D. ; studied 
under Br6al and Bergaigne ; graduated from 
Lyc5o Bonaparte, Paris, 1867. He was 
tutor at tho Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
1877 ; after Renan's death, secretary of 
tho Asiatic Society, 1881; prof, of Iranian 
language and literature at the College de 
France, 1885. Among his most famous 
works are flaurvatat el Amerctat, essai 
sur la mythologie de VAvesta (1875); 
Ormazd et Ahrirnan , leurs origines et leur 
histoire (1877); Etudes iraniennes (1883); 
Le Mahdi ( The Mahdi, Past and Present , 
trans. 1885), 188.5. D. visited India 
(1886), becoming fellow of Bombay Univ. 
Chants popuiaires des Afghans (1888-901 
resulted from this visit. He also wrote 
Essats or ientaux (1883); Lcs Origines de 
la potsie per sane (1888); Essais de litlera - 
ture anglaise : Les Prophdcs d* Israel (1892);. 
and trans. of selected poems by his wife, 
Agnes Mary F. Robinson, afterwards Mme 
Duelaux (q.v.). He trans. the Zend- 
Avesta in Annales du musee Guimei 
(1892-93); and ed. it for M. Muller's 
Sacred J looks of the East (1892-93). He 
ed. the Prime de Paris for a time. See 
doge in Journal asiatique, iv., 1894; H. 
Cordier in Royal Asiatic Society's Journal , 
Jan. 1895 ; Gastori Paris, 1 J. Darmesteter/' 
in Penseurs d pontes, 1896. 

Darmstadt, tn. of Germany, in Hessen, 
is situated at the foot of the Odonwqld, 
16 m. S. of Frankfort-on-Main, having 
broad streets and tasteful garden*, lt 
was not until the last uuarter of the nine- 
teenth century that its iron foundries, 
boiler factories, and machine shops and' 
chemical and pharmaceutical works made 
it a great industrial centre, whilo the 
activity of its architects, sculptors, and 
artists added applied art. Tho former 
grand ducal palace was converted Into 
a museum and state hbrary of 700,000 
vols. There are also tho Landeamuseum - 
with a picture gallery, a i«*ehnical academy, 
and the Rathaus of 1599. Princess Alice, 
daughter of Queen Victoria, is buried in* 
the grand -ducal mausoleum. Liebig, 
the chemist, b. 1803, was a native of D. 
Tho tn. suffered considerable damage from 
frequent allied air raids in the Second 
World War. livthe allied ‘advance to the 
Rhiue in 1945 the 5th Div. of the 12th 
Corps of Gen. Patton's Third Army crossed 
the Rhine near Oppenhelm, S. of Mainz, 
on March 22-23. Tho rest ot tho 12th 
Corps crossed the riv., and seized D. on 
tho 25th, and then swept on to capture 
intact the Main bridges at Aschoflenburg. 
Pop. 111,000. 

Darnetal, tn. of France In the dept, of 
Selne-Inf6rleure. It Is situated on the 
Rs. ltobie and Aubetto, 2 m. E. of Rouen. 
Then' are inanufs. of heavy woollen goods, 
blam- 's, etc., also factories for calico- 
printing and cotton-spinning. Pop. 7700. 

Damley, Lord, set Lennox. 

Darnley, anot. Scottish barony of Ren- 
frewshire, 4 m. from Paisley. 2 m. from 
Barrhead. From it Sir John Stewart 
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took the title baron (c. 1461). He later Go. Mental Hospital has accommodation 
became earl of Lennox, and was grandson for 2161 patients, and 2000 beds are 
of Sir J. Stewart of D. (d. 1429). Henry, available in the hospitals of the Metro- 
Lord D. (1545-67), was a descendant. politan Asylums Hoard. Pop. 28,800. 
Darolipons, see Godmanchester. Dartmoor, plateau in the S.W. of 

D arrange (list, of India in the prov. of Devonshire, England. Its length Is about 
Assam, situated between the Brahma- 23 in. and width 20 in. The mean 
putra and the Bhutan and the Dalpha altitude is 1500 ft. The higher parts are 
Hills. The headquarters of the adminis- bleak, wild, and rugged, composed of 
trabion are at Tezpur. Tho prim crop is masses of granite, the higher points of 
rice. Pop. 337.000. which are called tors, Yea Tor, 2028 ft.. 

Dart, riv. of England, which rises near and High Willhays, 2039 ft., being the 
Cranniere Pool, in the centre of Dartmoor, most lofty. Tho lowlands are well 
It is 36 m. long, 10 in. being tidal. At wooded anil form a beautiful contrast 
Totnes it widens into a broad estuary, with the bleak moorlands. In the centre 
and is navigablejto and from Dartmouth, of the moor lio the pools and morasses 
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DARTMOOR: RIPON TOR AND MOORLAND ROAD FROM HAYTOR ROCKS 


Dart (fish), sec Dace. which form the headwaters of the chief 

D’Artagn&n (hero in The Three Muske- Devonshire streams. Of the royal forest 
Jeers), see Aktau nan. which occupied the centre of D. before the 

Dartford, mrkt. to. and par. of W. Kent, Conquest, small oaks and undergrowth in 
England. It is situated on the Darent, rough tracts alone remain. The moor 
■ about 2 m. from its entrance into tho abounds in interesting prehistoric anti' 
'Thames, and 16 m. E. of London. In qui ties, such as avenues of large standing 
1355 Edward III. founded an Augustinian stone, sacred or sepulchral circles, del- 
nunnery there, and in 1381 Wat Tyler’s mens, etc. Near Chagford may be found 
rebellion took pl&ce. The manufs. are a fine example of a primitive viL of rude 
machinery, gunpowder, and paper. In granite blocks. Much of the scenery is 
1590 tho process of rolling and slitting exceedingly wild and beautiful, Lydford 
iron was first ©stab. In England here by a Gorge being famous. The groat convict 
native of tiTabant, and in the same reign prison at Priucatown was originally built 
paper-making was Introduced by Sir John for Fr. prisoners Is 1809, and has bees 
Spehnan. Richard Trevethiek, the in- utilised for its present purpose since 1855. 
venter of the locomotive steam engine, A good picture of the scenery, atmosphere. 
d. and was buried here in 1833. The and life of D. may be obtained from many 
foundation stone of the Livingstone of Eden PhJUpotts’s novels. SapB.Bmdm* 
Hospital was laid by Sir H. AL Stanley, Gould, A Book of Dartmoor , 1.900, 
the African. explorer, in 1894. There Is Dartmouth, George Langs# Baroa (1647- 
.a memorial In the central park to the 1691), Eng. admiral, the eldest son of 
* martyrs burnt here In 1564. The London Wm, JLegge, earl of Dkartmeufb 4c. 1606*- 
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1670); he served In the navy during the 
Dutch war, 1665-67, and held many 
offices and commands In the navy and 
army. Entrusted by James II. with the 
prevention of the landing of William of 
Orange, he did nothing, the disaffection of 
the fleet being marked. Qe took the oath 
of allegiance, but was in 1691 arrested for 
treason and d. in the Tower before trial. 

Dartmouth, seaport and municipal bor. 
in S. Devon, England. 8 m. S.W. of Tor- 
quay, and 30 m. S.W. of Exeter. The 
tn. Is picturesquely situated on the 
terraces of a craggy hill, near the mouth 
of the Dart. Many of the streets are 
narrow, and include some well- preserved 
timbered houses. The castle, at the en- 
trance to the harbour, dates from the reign 
of Henry VII., though the original castle 
was built in the time of Edward IV. D. 
is an important coaling station, and its 
spacious, land -locked harbour has made 
it a favourite resort of yachtsmen. It 
formerly had a considerable trade In New- 
foundland fisheries, but its present trade 
is chiefly of a coasting character. The 
R.N. College (see Naval Education) is 
situated here. At D. Richard I. em- 
barked with his crusaders for the Holy 
Lund in 1190. Pop. 8009. 

Dartmouth , tn. of Nova Scotia, Canada, 
with a rhentai hospital, sugar refinery, oil 
works, etc. It is a splendid drive thither 
from Halifax by the lakes. Pop. 8000. 

Dartmouth College, institution for the 
higher education of men, founded, 1769, 
tn Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. It 
now contains a yearly average number of 
over 3000 students, the majority working 
for the regular college B. A. degree. There 
are also facilities for studying medicine. 
In 1928 the building of the Fisher Ames 
Baker Memorial Library, donated by 
George F. Baker of New York, was com- 
pleted at a cost of over 81 ,000,000 ; in 1929 
the Carpenter Art Building, a natural 
science laboratory, was also added. 
Admission to the college is by selection, 
special consideration being given to set 
character and qualities of leadership as 
well as scholarship. 

Darton, par. and tn. in W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England. It is situated on 
the Derne, m. N.W. of Barnsley. It 
has coal-mines; manufs. screws and nails. 
Pop. 13,400. 

Daru, Pierre Antoine No81 Bruno, Count 
(1767-1829), Fr. statesman and soldier, b. 
at Montpellier; educated at the military 
school at Tournon ; was commissary to the 
revolutionary army, 1793; was imprisoned 
on the charge of friendliness to the 
royalists, but was released on the death 
of Robespierre. He then rose rapidly in 
the service, and won great repute for his 
organising powers. In 1799 he was em- 
ployed as chief commissary to the army in 
Italy by Napoleon, and continued in that 
service, being one of the most capable 
administrators in the army. He drafted 
the treaty of Ptessburg after the battle of 
Austerlftz. He was made secretary of 
state, 1811, and retired from public life 
en Napoleon's abdication in 1814. After 
1815 he was made a member of the cham- 
ber of peers* 

E.E. 4 


Darvet, burgh and tn. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, situated on the Irvine, 10 m. from 
Kilmarnock. Carpets and lace are manu- 
factured. Pop. 4000. 

Darwen, municipal bor. of Lancashire, 
England, 20 m. N.W. of Manchester by 
rail, situated on the D. There are 
collieries and stono quarries; the tn. 1 s a 
centre of the cotton trade, and has blast 
furnaces, paper mills, and flre-clay works. 
Pop. 32,200. 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-82), 
naturalist, grandson of Erasmus D. (tf.v.), 
and son of Robert Waring D. and Susan- 
nah, daughter of Josiali Wedgwood of 
pottery fame, was b. at Shrewsbury and 
d. at Down ; buried at Westminster Abbey. 
He early evinced a passion for collecting, 
and a taste for cbem. After leaving 
Shrewsbury School he went to Edinburgh, 
and later to Camnridge, Univs. His 
studies appear to have been comprehen- 
sive, but they in no way inclined him, as 
was intended, to follow his father’s 
profession of medicine. The subjects that 
fascinated him were zoology ana botany, 
and his active mind and abundant energy 
manifested itself in a lore of sport and the 
collecting of beetles. The seal of his 
future career was set on the invitation, 
through the influence of his dose friend 
Henslow, botany prof, of Cambridge, to 
join H.M.S. Beadle, as naturalist on her 
celebrated voyage in 1331 to S. America 
and the Pacific. The immediate results 
of his assiduity on this scientific mission 
are to be found in his first pub. work. 
Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited 
during the Voyage of H.MJ3. * Beagle * 
(1839). From the time of his return, in 
1 836, he settled down in England for the 
rest of his life, marrying his oousin, Emma 
Wedgwood, in 1839. With the old of his 
collections from the voyage and a Treasury 
grant, he then worked on bis second book. 
The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
'Beagle' (1839-42). From this point the 
preparation of bis great constructive 
theories begins. The industry he dis- 
played in spite of poor health was remark- 
able. In 1859 bis epoch-making On the 
Origin of Species by m ans of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life was pub., 
expounding the doctrine now known as 
Darwinism UM’-)- His later scientific 
speculations are in the main extensions of 
this theory. A curious feature in con- 
nection with the Origin of Species is the 
fact that its thesis was in its essentials 
formulated independently by his great 
friend, ITof. Alfred Russel Wallace (q.v.), 
while abroad, and whi* submitted Ms 
paper on the subject to I>. The total 
absence of jealousy on the part of the two 
naturalists, and the harmony in whloh 
they severaHy conducted their researches*, 
forms one of the romances of Eng. 
scientific progress. In 1871 he pub. The 
Descent of Man , and Selection in Relation 
to Sc: , which in some respects excited 
still more attention than the earlier and 
greater work, by reason of its searching 
Inquiry into the ancestry of man. In 
thfa connection it is curious to note that 

S 
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the prejudice excited in the vulgar mind 
by D.'s speculations was due in great 
measure to the error of supposing that he 
advanced the theory of man's descent 
from the ape (see under Darwinism). 
The theory of sexual selection as a process 
in the evolution of man, briefly adum- 
brated in tho Origin of Species , was 
elaborated in The Descent of Man , but at 
the present day it has been very generally 
discredited. As a man D. possessed a 
strong frame, was thin and tall, and 
walked with a slight stoop, but in con- 
stitution he was far from robust, ulti- 
mately succumbing to some affection of 
the heart. In character ho appears to 
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have been a man of ho pretensions and of 
considerable personal charm and varm 
sympathetic geniality. A full list of his 
works is to be found in the works of his 
son. Sir Francis D. His botanical works 
include On the Various Contrivances by 
which Jiritish and Foreign Orchids are 
fertilised by Insects (1802); Insectivorous 
Plants (1875); The Effects of Cross and 
Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable King- 
dom (1 876) ; The Different Forms of Flowers 
or Plants of the Same Species (1877); 
and The Power of Movement in Plants 
(1880), which was a corollary of his The. 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants 
(1865). Among his zoological works are, 
besides tho works on the voyage of the 
Beagle (the most popular of which is A 
Naturalist’ 8 Voyage , pub. in 1889), A 
Monograph on the Cirripedia (1851-53); 
Fossil «Balanidee and Verrucciase (1854): 
and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms (1881).. His 
works on geology were numerous, and 
include The Structure and Distribution of 


Coral Reef s (1842); Geological Observations 
on the Volcanic Islands visited during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. * Beagle* (1844); and 
Geological Observations in South America 
(1846), all of them included in the general 
work entitled Geology of the Voyage of the 
* Beagle.* Miscellaneous works include 
The Variation of Plants and Animals 
under Domestication (1868) and The 
Exj>ression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals (1872). See Sir F. Darwin (od.). 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin , in- 
cluding an Autobiographical Chapter , 1887, 
and Autobiography of Charles Darwin , 
1929; G. A. Adlerz, Charles Darwin , 1909; 
A. C. Seward, Darwin and Modem Science , 
1909;andL. Huxley, Charles Dartbin, 1921. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731-1802), Eng. 
scientific writer, poet, and physician, b. at 
Elton, near Newark, Deo. 12. Educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at 
Edinburgh Univ., where he took his 
degree in medicine. He settled os a 
doctor at Lichfield, and won a high pro- 
fessional reputation, so much so that he 
was offered, but declined, the appointment 
of physician to George III. lie Is said to 
have been an athletic man and of tem- 
perate habits, the advantage of which he 
seems to have omitted no opportunity of 
pointing out to those over whom his in- 
fluence extended, and in this respect he 
rendered good service to tho poor of 
Lichfield. His writings were varied, yet 
essentially those of a man of scientific 
mind, which bias robs bis verse of the true 
poetic quality, full though its subjoct 
matter may be of sylphs, nercids of the 
grot, and gnomes, and dignified with the 
Spenserian formula of personification. 
Posterity has largely forgotten his work, 
yet his Zoonomia or the Laws of Organic 
Life (1794-96), a pathological work, 
together with a treatise on generation, is 
significant in that, according to his far 
more famous grandson, Charles D., ho 
anticipated the views of Lamarck. But 
his literary reputation rests mainly on his 
poem The Botanic (iarden (1789, 1791), a 
long poem in decasyllabic rhymed couplets, 
instinct with scientific Interest in nature, 
but, if polished, artificial, stlltod, and 
pompous. In tho second part, entitled 
The Loves of the Plants , lie follows the 
system of Llnnreus by personifying each 
plant; and he appends botanical com- 
ments in which the praiso of scientific men 
recurs. In 1800 appeared his Phytologia ; 
or the Philosophy of A {triculture and 
Gardening , a lengthy work in one vol. 
All his works excited considerable atten- 
tion, and by somo wore extravagantly 
p raised, by others os unreasonably dis- 
paraged, but at tho present day they are 
but little read op consulted, though they 
scarcely deserve to sink Into complete 
oblivion ; for they reveal a writer of a highly 
original turn of mind, well versed In 
physics, with a taro aptitude for seizing 
and Illustrating natural analogies. But 
ho was over-fond of tracing false analogies, 
and showed tb0 faults of a credulous 
collector and of a fanciful reosoner. As 
a poet he lacked inspiration. He was a 
free-thinker and, as implied above, an 
enthusiastio botanist, possessing an eighth 
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acre botanical garden. Some of his ideas 
on evolution foreshadow the work of his 
grandson (see Daiiwixism). His first 
wife d.\ and to please his second ho re- 
moved to Derby. By his first wife he 
was the grandfather of Charles D., by 
his second of Francis Galton. He d. 
suddenly of heart disease at Beardsall 
Priory. See S. Butler, Evolution Old and 
New, 1870; C. Darwin, Life of Erasmus 
Darwin , 1887 ; J. Huxley, Darurin , 1921, 
1048; it. Pearson, Doctor Darwin , 1930; 
and J. V. Bogan, The Poetry and Aesthetics 
of Erasmus Darwin , 1038. 

Darwin, Sir Francis (1848-1925), Eng. 
botanist, b. at Down, Kent, the third son of 
Charles D. JTe was in intimate associa- 
tion with his father’s work till the latter’s 
death ; was editor of his father’s biography. 
In 1884 appointed univ. lecturer and 
reader in botany to the univ. of Cambridge ; 
president of the Brit. Association, 1908, 
at Dublin. Pub. Practical Physiology of 
Plants (with E. 11. Acton, 1894) aud The 
Elements of Botany (1895). His admirable 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (1887) 
was followed by More Letters (1903). In 
1917 appeared Diversions of a Scientist ; 
in 1920 Stray Papers of a Scientist. Ho is 
chiefly remembered by botanical students 
at the present day for the type of poto- 
rneter devise- by him to measure rate of 
water intake by plants. Ho was also a 
musician and played the bassoon at the 
Cambridge Musical Club. 

Darwin, Sir George Howard (1845- 
1912), Eng. physicist and mathematician, 
b. at Down, Kent, the second son of 
Charles D. After a distinguished career 
at Cambridge Univ. he went to tiie Bar, 
but returned to Cambridge as Plumian 
prof, of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy, 1883. Ho was probably the 
greatest worker In applied mathematics 
since Lord Kolviu. His chief work was 
concerned with the mathematical problem 
of throe bodies — with the attraction of 
rotating fluid bodies, with the theory of 
the tides and the estimate of their effects 
during the separation of the moon from 
the earth, and the pressure of loose earth. 
In what may bo termed the historical 
dept, of astronomy, D. was chiefly con- 
cerned with the genesis of the moon from 
the earth. He was president of the Brit. 
Association in 1005 in S. Africa, Copley 
medallist, 1911. His pub. work is mainly 
to be found in Scientific Papers (Cam- 
bridge, 1898). He pub. a popular sum- 
mary of his work on the tides, 7'he Tides 
and Kindred Phenomena of the Solar 
System (1808). 

Darwin, Mount, situated near the S. 
coast of S. Is., Tierra del Fuego, and 
attains a height, of about 7000 ft. D. 
Sound 1 b on the S.W. of King Charles S. 
Land, Tierra del Fuego. 

Darwin, Port, seaport of N. Ter., 
Australia, with a fine safe harbour and 
pearl fisheries. It is also an airport. 
Pop. 1100. 

Darwinism, or the Darwinian Theory, 
theory popularly but erroneously Identi- 
fied with the dawn of the method of 
evolution, especially as applied to the 
genesis of the human species. The D. T. 


as expounded in Charles Darwin’s Origin 
of Species, accepting the preconceived 
notion of evolution os such, proceeded, by 
a brilliant extension of the Lamarckian 
opinion that all species, including man, are 
descended from other species, to enunciate 
by the light of a mass of biological facts 
the law of natural selection, and in- 
directly to refute the traditional belief in 
the immutability of species and the 
expression of that belief in the current 
theological conception of a special or 
separate creation by direct divine inter- 
position. D., or more popularly, the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
through a process of natural selection, is 
primarily concerned with the fact of the 
existence of variations in species, as 
explanatory of tho hitherto incomprehen- 
sible and marvellous co -adaptation in 
nature of organic beings. Briefly D. or 
tho D. T. is this: There is no independent 
creation of organic beings from an arche- 
type, their ernbryologieal relations, 
mutual affinities, and geographical dis- 
tribution being opposed to any such 
hypothesis ; an investigation of plants and 
animals shows that man, by a process of 
artificial selection, conscious or uncon- 
scious, has been able to produce for his 
own ends numerous variations of species; 
applying this principle of artificial selec- 
tion of species under domestication to 
organic beings in a state of nature, the old 
distinctions between species and varieties 
break down; in nature dominant or 
flourishing species produced the greatest 
number of varieties, and the slight 
variations of all parts of an organism 
furnished in nature itself the material for 
selection. Those organic beings that 
vary, however slightly, in a manner 
profitable to themselves have the best 
chance of surviving, and therefore of being 
naturally selected. Natural selection in- 
evitably causes much extinction of the 
less improved forms of life, and from a 
consideration of the high geometrical 
ratio of increase of organic beings to the 
means of subsistence a struggle for exis- 
tence must follow, and » hat struggle is 
most severe between varieties and in- 
dividuals of the same species. Hence the 
process of natural selection leads to the 
survival of tho fittest, or the preservation 
of favourable individual differences and 
variations, and the corresponding de- 
struction of those which are injurious. 

The Origin of Species also briefly out- 
lines the process of sexual selection, or 
'the struggle between the individuals of 
ono sex, generally the males, for the 
possession of the other sex.' The hypo- 
thesis of sexual selection is used by 
Darrin to explain peculiarities appearing 
in one sex and becoming hereditarily 
attached to that sex whether those pecu- 
liaritievS appear under domestication or in 
nature. The Descent of Man, and Selection 
in Pelation to Sex is really an application 
of tho principles expounded in The 
Origin of Species to tho human species. 
In this work Darwin oollects evidence to 
show the descent of man from some lower 
form, and from the evidence provided by 
homologous structures and ernbryologieal 
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development infers that man and anthro- 
pomorphous apes had a common anoestor. 
The theory of sexual selection has been 
very generally abandoned at the present 
day; according to this theory differences 
in the secondary sexual characters of male 
and female ( e.u . in the plumage of birds) 
can be explained in terms of selection 
value during breeding: those male birds 
with the most brilliant colouring would 
be selected by the females, so that the 
colours would be perpetuated and would 
become more extensive in succeeding 
generations. Darwin accepted the theory 
of evolution apart from the existence of 
its motive cause. But the proof of the 
existence in nature of the material for 
variations of species is believed by many 
to supply a motive cause in itself. There 
can be no doubt of the almost universal 
acceptance of D., notwithstanding the 
prejudice roused at its promulgation, 
cliiefly in religious quarters. The value 
of the theory in relation to evolution is 
shown by its application to sociology, 
psychology, and the growth of political 
institutions. In the subsequent applica- 
tion of the method of evolution to other 
sciences, the theory of natural selection 
not Infrequently found less favour than 
that of Lamarck, who early laid emphasis 
on the effect of use and disuse or habit 
ia specios formation and its hereditary 
transmission. D. taught that habit, 
though it played a considerable part in 
6ome cases in the modification of the 
constitution and structure of species. Inis 
been in its effects largely combined with 
and overmastered by the natural selection 
of innate variations, and the interpreta- 
tion of D. as establishing the creation of 
new species from the accumulative power 
of natural selection has since the con- 
troversy over hereditary transmission 
found very general acceptance. One of 
the subtlest criticisms of D. was that of 
T. H. Huxley, who, while championing 
the theory against dogmatism, himself 
advanced the objection that man, by 
artificial selection, could not induco 
varieties of a domesticated animal which 
were unable to breed with one another, 
and that until he could do so, variations 
were not satisfactorily accounted for by 
natural selection. The difficulty offered 
by the existence of unity of type, or the 
constant fundamental agreement m 
structure iu organic beings of the same 
class, is met by Darwin himsoJi, who thinks 
the explanation of the unity lies in the 
fact of unity of descent. In the field of 
philosophical speculation, D. would seem 
to be inconsistent with any teleological 
conception of the universe, or the theory 
of a world created out of chaos by the 
intervention of a Divine Being proceeding 
on the lines of a coherent and beneficial 
plan. It substitutes a purely mechanical 
conception of orgauic development based 
on tbe mere instinct of self-preservation, 
which is complete of itself except In so far 
as the spontaneity of the variations and 
mutual affinities of species is assumed so 
as to lead to the inference of some innate 
organising principle. D. is not avowedly 
concerned with the absolute origin of life 


or, as was the teaching of Buffon, with 
the evolution of the primordial germ. 
Wallace, who worked out the theory of 
natural selection independently of Dar- 
win, sees in it no necessary inconsistency 
with teleology, and the existence through- 
out evolution of an upward guiding prin- 
ciple from without. It may not be 
impossible, too, to agree with some Oer. 
philosophers who regard D. as inculcating 
a new determinism (a.v.), based on the 
relativity of all moral ideas in harmony 
with successive stages of social progress. 

Nietzsche, too, criticises D. through a 
denial of the primary importance of the 
instinct of self-preservation, saying that 
‘ psychologists should bethink themselves 
before putting down the instinct of self- 
preservation as the cardinal instinct of an 
organic being. A living thing seeks above 
all to discharge its strength — life Itself ia 
Will to Power; self-preservation is only 
one of the indirect and most frequent 
results thereof.* Iluxley, however, aoutely 
criticises the whole theory of evolution by 
pointing out that all the laws of physical 
evolution can never aid us in compre- 
hending the origin of mind. Schaefer 
has put forward a materialistic theory, not 
entirely original, that life has originated 
by a process of evolution from non-living 
elements, and that we may eventually 
succeed in building up living protoplasm 
in the chemical laboratory. But he was 
careful to distinguish ‘ life’ from ‘soul/ and 
the genesis of the latter Is as much as over 
in the region of the transcendental. It 
may be conceded, and from the most 
optimistic standpoint, that I). favours 
a love of the law of nature, not dissimilar 
from the Stoic conceptions, and roplaoes 
current religious emotions by a love of 
the aesthetic in naturo, and a pantheistic 
conception founded on the belief of the 
essential identity of man and the external 
world. It Is an axiom that Darwin’s 
work brought about a revolution in 
human thought, so that, as Osborn Bays, 
‘Before and after Darwin* will always be 
the ante ct past urbem conditam of bio- 
logical hist., even though the evolu- 
tionary idea Is so muoh older — for this 
idea goes back to the Gk. philosophers, 
and Darwin himself, in the The Origin 
of Species, dealt quite fully with the views 
of his predecessors. Arising out of D. Is 
Die recognition of ‘emergence’ in organio 
evolntion, or, in other words, the recog- 
nition of creativity in many of the steps 
in such evolution. Modern biologists, 
while accepting r>. as a wholo, concur in 
the view that there is no irrefutable 
evidence of the tranmnissibil ity of * definite 
variations,’ or changes in living creatures 
induced by neefil lari ties in environment. 
They accept Weismann’a theory that 
these variations have a germinal origin 
and not an origin from without. Weis- 
mann asserts that the germplaam is con- 
tinuous, that all reproductive oells are 
produced directly by other reproductive 
cells, and are not in any true sense the 
product of the complex organism which 
carries them, nourishes them, and allows 
them to multiply. Botanists, however, 
are not very enthusiastic about Weis- 
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raann’s ‘germplaRin’ theory; and while 
Darwin himself was prepared to take an 
ecological view of the evolutionary 
problem, the neo -Darwinians for the most 
part are not. 

It does not appear that Darwin knew 
the work of Mendel (pub. in 18G5); at all 
events he took no notice of it, and it was 
not taken up until the beginning of the 
present century, when it was more or less 
simultaneously rediscovered by De Vries, 
Correns, and Tschermark. Brieily the 
result of Mendel’s work on the problem 
of inheritance in plants was to show that 
inherited characters are dependent on 
unit factors derived from both parents, 
which maintain their identity throughout 
the life of the plant, and separate only 
when the sex cells (gametes) are formed. 
Mendel brought to light facts which have 
been developed by the mutationist school 
— a mutation being a discontinuous 
variation, a more or loss wide saltation or 
sport, which differs from the parent form 
in one or more well-marked characters. 
Darwin made many observations on such 
sports or mutations, but lie objected to 
such ‘sudden and considerable deviations 
of structure/ as material for evolution, 
because he was of the opinion that they 
would be swamped by inter-crossing; but 
the Mond&lfoft discoveries have shown 
that this is not necessarily the case. See 
also Biology; Evolution; Man. 

See C. Darwin, On the Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection , 1839, The 
Variation of Plants and Animals under 
Domestication , 1868, and The Descent of 
Man , and Selection in Relation to Sex , 1871; 
T. H. Huxley, Man's Place in Nature, 
1863; A. R. Wallace, Darwin ism , 1889; 
E. Haeckel. Die WeltrUtsel, 1899 (Eng. 
trans., 1900); S. P. Cad man, Charles 
Darwin and other English Thinkers, with 
Reference to their Religious and Ethical 
Value , 1911; Sir J. A. Thomson, 4 Influence 
of Darwinism on Thought and Life/ in 
Science and Civilisation, 1926; J. B. S. 
Haldane, The Causes of Evolution, 1932; 
J. W. Bcwr. Human Ecology, 1935; J. 
Huxley. Evolution : the Modern Synthesis, 
1942; and It. E. D. Clark, Darwin: Before 
and After r 1948. 

D&s, Chitta Ran Jan (1870-1925), Indian 
Swarajist leader, b. in Calcutta, son of 
Bhubon Mohan D., a solicitor. Called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple, 1 892. Re- 
turned to India, 1893, and practised at the 
Calcutta Bar until 1 921 . 11 e first entered 
the Indian Congress in 1906, and was 
elected its president In 1921 ; but, before 
the Congress met at Almiedabad, lie was 
arrested for unlawfully issuing an appeal 
for ‘volunteers/ and ho served a sentence 
of six months in prison. H e was president 
next year, at Gaya, and in Dec. 1923 he 
entered Bengal Legislative Council. In 
1 924 he was elected first mayor of Calcutta. 

Dash, Comtes*® de, the pseudonym of 
Gabrielis Anne de Cisterns* de Courttras, 
Marquise de Potion de Sam t- Mars (1804- 
1872), Fr. novelist, b. at Poitiers. She 
was a woman in fashionable society and 
her numerous novels deal principally with 
love and intrigue^ She is said to have 
written five or six vols. in a single year. 


and the list of her novels is accordingly 
long. Les Oalanteries de la cour de 
Louis XV., Le Salon du diable, Les Bats 
masquis (1882), and Le jeude la reine may 
be mentioned. 

Dashkov, or Dashkova, Caterlna Roman- 
ovna Vorontsov, Princess (1744-1810), 
Russian authoress, b. at St. Petersburg, 
daughter of Count Roman Vorontsov, 
married at fifteen to Prince Mikhail I). 
Her elder sister Elizabeth was mistress 
of the Emperor Peter III., and in 1762 
the princess took a leading part in placing 
Catherine II. on the throne. Her scien- 
tific and literary abilities gained her an 
entrance to all the learned societies of 
Europe. In 1782 she was made director 
of the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and in 1784 first president of the 
Russian Academy. In 179G the Emperor 
Paul deprived her of her offices, and she 
retired to her estates near Moscow. See 
her Autobiography, 1810, and G. Schlegel- 
berger. Die Viirstin Daschkowa , 1935. 

Dashkova, tn. of White Russia, on the 
D Dei per. The Fr. were defeated here 
in 1812 by the Russians. 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, Bart., fifteenth 
Baron Le Despenoer (1708-81), chancellor 
of the exchequer, at a very early age 
became notorious for riotous living in an 
ago when much liberty of action was 
allowed to a ‘buck/ After making the 
grand tour, during the course of which he 
indulged in many mad pranks, ho was 
given a minor appointment in the house- 
hold of Frederick, Prince of Wales. He 
presently became president of the Dilet- 
tante Society, and later founded the 
infamous brotherhood of the Monks of 
Med men ham, among the members of 
which, were Bute, Sandwich. Wilke«, 
Thomas Potter, and Paul Whitehead. 
Entering Parliament in 1741 as an oppo- 
nent of Wilkes, ho was twenty -one yearn 
later appointed by Bute chancellor of the 
exchequer, but his general incompetence 
and his ignorance of financial affairs were 
so great that his tenure of office did not 
survive Bute’s fall in the st>ring of 1763. 
In that year the abeyance into which the 
barony of Le Des pence? had fallen was 
terminated m his f arom . and he became 
premier baron of England. In the House 
of Lords he, on one occasion, uncon- 
sciously created much merriment by the 
sincerity with which he, the most dissolute 
of men, denounced Wilkes for printing the 
Essay on M'omen. In spite of his in- 
j capacity as a statesman, Chatham made 
him joint postmaster-general in 1766, 
which office ho held until his death. 

Dass, Petter (1617-1708). Norwegian 
poet, b . at, Nord Herd, Norway. He was 
the son of a Scottish merchant, Peter 
Dundas, and was ordained priest In 1672, 
and after being for some years chaplain 
at Ncsne, was presented with the living 
of Abtahoug. His wonderful power of 
description in verse has led hhn to be 
styied the father of modern Norwegian 
poctrv and his most famous poem, 
Nordlu ' ts Trompei, is still often quoted 
by the priests and peasants in the N. of 
Norway. The collected writings of D. 
were ed. by Dr. A. E. Eriksen (1873-77). 
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Dasyurus, genua of carnivorous mar- 
supials placed near to the bandicoot and 
opossum genera; the species are called 
dasyures or native cats. They inhabit 
the Australian region, are nocturnal in 
habit, and extremely ferocious. The 
body of the D. is viverrino In form, dark 
brown and white in colour, and a hallux 
is sometimes present. 

Datahlieh, see Dakaiilikh. 

Datames, distinguished Persian general, 
a Carian by birth, was satrap of Cilicia 
under Artaxerxes II. (Mncmon), but 
revolted against the king. He defeated the 
generals who were sent against him, but 
was at length assassinated. 362 u.c. Cor- 
nelius Ncpos. who wrote his life, calls him 
the bravest and most able of all barbarian 
generals, except llamilcar and Hannibal. 

Date. The I). palm, or Phoenix dacly - 
lifera, is a tree of the natural order Palmre, 
cultivated chiefly in warm countries for 
its fruit. The stem is generally 20 to 
30 ft. high, and is crowned at tho top by 
leaves which often split and become 
pinnate. The inflorescence is enveloped 
in a large spathe w’hen young. The 
dioecious flowers are in clusters. Tho 
fruit contains a stone which cases the 
embryo in a mass of hard endosperm. 
The male and female flowers are borne on 
separate trees, and as it is Impossible to 
distinguish them before the flowers appear 
they have to bo artificially fertilised. No 
difficulty is found in the cultivation of 
the D. palm, plenty of sun, light, and 
sandy rather than rich soil, and a certain 
amount of water, are the only conditions 
required. They commence to bear fruit 
at eight years old, and continue to do so 
for more than a century. The D. is a 
very important articlo of food in Arabia, 
where other foods are hard to obtain. It 
is eaten raw. roasted, or ground and 
pressed into cakes. The leaves are used 
for matting, and the wood for any kind of 
carpentry in which a light species only is 
required; the stem-fibre is made into 
ropes. It' is largely exported. It is 
mentioned in the earliest records of the 
Assyrians and Gks., and the Jews also 
used it as a symbol of victory. 

Date Plum, name given to sev. species 
of Diospyros in the order Ebenaeeie. J). 
lotus , the common D. P. t or European 
lotus, has long shining leaves, white 
flowers tinged with pink, and fruit almost 
like a cherry- It is really a tropical tree, 
but has been naturalised and is cultivated 
in the S. of England, where tho fruit is 
used for preserves. 1). Kaki is the 
Chinese D. P., or persimmon. 

Datia, Ditteah, or Datiya, native stato 
of Bundelkhand, central India. Tho tn. 
of D. Is 15 m. N.W. of Jhansi, and 125 
m. S.E. of Agra. It is almost entirely 
built of stone, and Is surrounded by walls. 
Pop. of state 180,000, tn. 25,000. 

Datis, Indian general who, with Arta- 
phemes, commanded the army of Darius 
in the expedition he sent against Athens, 
490 b.o. He succeeded in capturing 
Eretria, but was defeated by the Athen- 
ians under Miltiades at the famous battle 
of Marathon, and had to abandon any 
further attempt against Greece. 


Datolite, miucral composed of basio 
calcium and boron orthosilicate, 
Ca(BOH)Si0 4 . It is generally fouud as 
glassy crystals, or as masses with a 
granular to compact texture. It is 
colourless or with a slight tinge of green 
and may be transparent or opaque. 
Hardness, 5-51; sp. gr., 3 0. It is found 
in Norway, Scotland, the U.S.A., and 
Tasmania. 

Datum, or Datus, anct. Thracian tn., on 
the Strymonic gulf, subject to Macedonia, 
witli gold mines in Mt. Pangreus, in the 
neighbourhood, w T henco the old Gk. pro- 
verb, a ‘ Datum of good things.* 

Datura (Arab tatorah ). genus of Solan - 
accfv. />. Stramonium is tho thorn apple. 
The plant is found on dunghills and in 
waste places. It is a violent narcotic and 
is employed in convulsions and tic dolour- 
eux. When smoked it palliates the symp- 
toms in asthma, J). Tatula and Metcl are 
similarly used. From the species D. 
sanguined, tho Peruvians make an intoxi- 
cant. 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie (1716-99), 
Fr. naturalist. After assisting Button at 
the Jardin du Hoi, he became curator and 
demonstrator in tho Cahinot of Natural 
History, and helped to compile the 
Histoire Naturelle. During the revolu- 
tion ho held the chairs of natural hist, and 
mineralogy. Elected to the Senate, he 
was seized with apoplexy at his first 
attendance, and d. shortly after. 

Daubeny, Charles Giles Bridle (1795- 
1867), Eng. chemist, botanist, and 
geologist. Ho was prof, of chem., 
Oxford, 1822; of botany, 1833, and repre- 
sented tho iLiiivR. at the first meeting of 
the Brit. Association, 1831. He travelled 
largely and made important studios of 
volcanic action. Ills numerous works 
include Active and Extinct Volcanoes 
(1848); Introduction to the Atomic Theory 
(1831); and '1 'rees an d Sh rubs of the A ncients 
(1865). 

D*Aubignao, Francois HAdelin, Abb*, 

see Aubignac. 

D'Aubign* Franooise, see Maintenon, 
Marquise de. 

D*Aubign6, Jean Henri Merle and 
ThAodore Agrippa, see AUBlUNft. 

Daubigny, Charles Francois (1817-78), 
Fr. pu inter. Alter two years* study in 
Italy he returned to Paris, and his land- 
scapes of tho Barbizon school were 
recognised as masterly. Ills ‘Look at 
Optovoz’ was bought by tho state, 1855, 
and ho was made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, 1859. His finest landscapes, 
usually of riv. scenes, were painted 
between 1864 and 1874. His ‘Spring- 
time* is In the Louvre. With other 
painters of his school his works fetch very 
high prices in art sales at the present day. 

D’Aubonne, Baron, see Tavernier, 
Jean Baptiste. 

D’Aubusson, Pierre, see Aububson. 

Daucus, a genus of Umbollifero, la 
cosmopolitan but for Australia, and In 
Britain Is represented by D. carota , the 
carrot. In Its wild stato tho root of the 
plant Is hard, wiry, and jnioeless, but 
when cultivated it becomes succulent and 
nutritious. 
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Daudet, Alphonse (1S40-97), Fr. novel- 
ist, b. at Ntmes. His father, Vincent D., 
was a silk manufacturer. The family 
suffered many misfortunes, and D.'s early 
years were not happy owing to the poverty 
following on the failure of his father’s 
business. In 1856 he went to Alais as an 
usher to a boys’ school, but the life was 
impossible, and in 1857 he went to Paris 
to live with his brother Ernest, who was 
a journalist. He was some time throwing 
off the depression of his misery as an 
usher, and the memory of his wretched 
experiences haunted him, os it has many 
who, like him, were made for finer things. 
In 1858 he pub. his first volume of verse, 
Les A mov reuses, and at once obtained 
employment on Lc Fivaro. Through this 
post he was made secretary to de Morny, 
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with whom he remained till tl*e latter's 
death in 1865. During 1866 he pub. 
Lettres de man Moulin , and in 1868 Lc 
Petit Chose, which contained memories 
of Ids early life. He collaborated with 
others for the stage, and wrote L'ArU- 
sienne (1872). In tho same >cur he pub. 
the first of the immortal Tartarins, Lea 
Avenlurea prodig icuaes de Tartarin de 
Tarascon , in which lie satirised, or rather 
burlesqued, his fellow Provencals. It is 
still read in nearly every language of 
Europe. In 1874 he wrote his most 
masterly work, Fromovt Jeune el liisler 
aini , which struck a new note in Fr. 
literature, the two successive? works show- 
ing that ho could move to tears and 
laughter. Tho story of an illegitimate 
child. Jack , followed in 1876. His power 
of making his characters live is clearly 
shown in this. He lias been charged with 
being an Imitator of Dickens, hut lie was 
in himself a master of tho new naturalist 
school of fiction, and always went to real 
life for his characters and situations. 
In fact, the more justifiable criticism is 
that he was prone to make his characters 
transoripts of real personages too easily 
Identified. Lc Nabob (1877), Tas Rois en 
Exit (1879), and Numa Roumestan (1880) 


are notorious examples; in the last Gam- 
betta is obviously portrayed. VImmortel 
(1888) contained a savage satire on the 
Fr. Academy, tA which ho was never 
elected. His otnir novels include Sapho 
(1884) and the conclusions of Tartarin 
stir les Alpes and Tartarin Voyageur (1885). 
His Trcnte ana de Paris (1887) and Sou- 
venirs d'un homme de lettres (1888) gave 
a vivid picture of his literary and social 
life. He wrote some charming children’s 
stories, tbe best known being La belle 
Nivemaise (1886). He was a member of 
the literary circle of Zola, Flaubert, and 
the De Goncourts, Edmond de GoDCOurt 
dying in his house. His wife, Julia Allard 
(see beIow T ), shared his literary labours, and 
their marriage was extremely happy. 
See E. L. M. Daudet, Mon frire el mni , 
1882; It. H. Sherard, Alphonse Daudet, 
1894; L. Daudet, Alphonse Daudet , 1898, 
Quand vivait mon ptre, 1940, and (ed.) 
Lettres familiales , 1944; F. Delattre, 

* Daudet et l’Angleterre* in Dickens et la 
France, 1927 ; and Y. Martinet, Alphonse 
Daudet: sa vie et son ceuvre, 1940. See 
also A. Symons, Studies in Prose and 
Verse, 1904. 

Daudet, Ernest Louis Marie (1837- 
1921), Fr. author, b. at NimeB; an elder 
brother of Alphonse D. Well known as a 
writer of novels and as a political journal- 
ist. He is the author of La Terrcur 
blanche, (1878) and Souvenirs de la 
Prdsidencc du Marechal MacMahon (1880). 
historical works of considerable Interest, 
and be wrote a biography of the 
Princess Liovin (the Princesse de Cadi- 
gnan of Balzac), entitled Vie d’une am- 
bassadrice (1903); also Soixanle aniUes du 
rigne des Romanoff (1919). 

Daudet, Julie Rosalie, nte Allard, 
Madame Alphonse (6. 1847), Fr. authoress, 
wife of Alphonse D., the novelist. She 
wrote, under the pseudonym Karl Steen, 
sev. literary sketches and studies, and in 
her own name Impressions de nature et 
d’art (1879), U Fnfancc d’une Parisienne 
(1888), and Journal de famille et de guerre 
(1920). 

Daudet, Lion (1868-1942), Fr. author, 
tho son of Alphonse I>. He wrote sev. 
satires, notably one upon doctors, entitled 
Les Morticoles (1894), and another upon 
republican politicians, entitled Les Parle- 
mentevrs (1901). His works alea include 
L’Astre noir (1893); Le Voyage de Shake- 
speare (1896); Les Idies en Marche (1896); 
Suzanne (1897); Sebastian Counts (1899); 
Les Deux Etreintes (1900); Souvenirs des 
milieux lift era ires, politiques . artistiques, et 
rncdicaux (1914-21); Le Stupide XIX e 
Slide (1922): Panorama de la lift 
rdpuhliqve (1936); and sev. books abou 
bis father, Alphonse D. (q.v.). 

Daudin, Francois Marie (1774-1804), Fr. 
naturalist, 6. at Paris. Ho wrote many 
books on zoology, the best known being a 
work entitled llistoire naturcUe gtntrale 
et particuhire des reptiles (1802-3), a 
book of considerable value to herpetolo- 
gists. -as it describes many generic and 
specifk forms for the first time. 

Daudnagar, tn of Bihar, India, situated 
on the Son, in the dist. of Gaya, 90 m. 
S.W. of Patna. There are manufs. of 
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cotton and woollen goods, and a consider- 
able riv. trade is carried on. Pop, 10,000. 

Daugavpils, formerly Dvlnsk (anct. 
Dunaburg), tn. of Latvia, cap. of tho prov. 
of Latgaba, on the Diaa, with trade In 
flax, hemp, and wood. There was much 
fighting here between the Gers. and 
Russians in Sept. 1915. Pop. 41,000. 

Daugiish, John (1824-66), Eng. chemist 
(M.l). 1855), fr. in London. He invented 
a process for tlio rnanuf. of aerated bread, 
which was brought into operation in Great 
Britain in 1859. Carbonic acid gas was 
evolved in a generating vessel by the 
action of sulphuric acid on chalk, and 
alter being purified was forced at high 
pressure into water which was then used 
with the flour to make the dough. The 
great object was to lessen the risks in- 
curred during the ordinary process of 
fermentation by a variable temp., and to 
ensure certain and uniform results. 

Dauin, small tn. situated on tho is. of 
Negros, in the Philippine Archipelago. 
It was formerly called Bugles Is. Pop. 
8000. 

Daulatabad, Dowletabad, or Deogire, 

fort. tn. of India, in Hyderabad. 10 m. 
N.W. of Aurungabad. The fortress is 
placed 300 ft. high upon a perpeudicular 
rock, and is apparently inaccessible, the 
means of reaching tho top being through 
a subterranean passage in the rock. In 
spite of its position the fort has been 
captured many times. In tho vicinity are 
cave temples. 

Daulis, or Daulia, anct. tn. in Phocis, 
situated on a lofty hill, celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of the Thracian 
king Tereus, and as the scene of the tragic 
story of Philomela and Procne. lienee 
Dauiias is tho surname both of Procne and 
Philomela. 

D’Aulnoy, Marie Catherine Baronne, see 
Aulkoy. 

D'Aumale, Counts and Dukes, see 
Aumale. 

Daumat, Jean, see Domat. 

Daumier, Honor* (1808-79), Fr. cari- 
caturist and painter, fr. at Marseilles. lie 
joined tho staff of La Caricature , where his 
scathing caricatures attracted attention; 
one of the king, Louis Philippe, led to his 
imprisonment (1833). He then drew for 
Charivari , his social caricatures making 
artist and paper famous. He was also 
a serious painter of high rank, whose pic- 
tures arc ouly now' attracting the attention 
they deserve. He botamo totally blind. 
See lives by Arsine Alexandre, 1888, and 
E. Klossowski, 1908; and L. Dclteil, 
Honor e Daumier, Description de Vwuvre 
ffraphique r 1926-31. 

Daun, Leopold Jose! Maria, Count von. 
Prince of Thiano (1705-66), Austrian field 
marshal, 6. in Vienna. He was made a 
colonel during tho war of the Polish 
Succession (1734-35), general in the war 
against the Turks (1737-39), and field 
marshal in the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion. His cautious and sometimes over- 
prudent generalship was frequently 
criticised. 

Daunil, anct. name for the inhab. of 
Daonia, which was a co. of Italy In the 
N. of Apulia? The name is derived from 


Daunus, an Illyrian chief who conquered 
it. It now forms a part of the Neapolitan 
prov. of Terra di Bari. 

Dauphin, title formerly borne bv the 
eldest son of the king of France, abolished 
after the revolution of 1830. The child- 
less Comte de Vienne Dauphin* first gave 
the property and title to Philip VL’s 
grandson. 

Dauphin*, one of the old prove, of 
Franco, on tho S.E. frontier between 
Provenoe and Savoy, and now comprising 
the dopts. of DrOme, Hautes-Alpes, and 
Is* re. Its cap. was Grenoble. We first 
hear of it in the possession of tho Allo- 
brogeB, Gntnriges, and various Celtic 
tribes, and tlieu it w r as taken into tho 
Rom. Empire. Later it became part of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and thence 
passed iuto the possession of the Franks. 
The Carlo vingian empire was split up and 
redistributed, and D. was taken into tho 
second Burgundian empire of Arles. 
From tho ninth to the twelfth centuries 
it changed its entity, being divided into 
various principalities. The Burgundian 
succession failed, and it was willed to the 
Ger. emperor, in whose possession it re- 
mained till 1343, when it was given back 
to France. In support of political freedom 
a convocation was held at Vizolle In 1778 
to protest against tho dissolution of the 
prov. Parliament. The D. Alps form tho 
N. part of the W. Alpine system of Europe, 
tlio highest summits being Les Serins 
(13,462 ft.) in the dept, of Hautes-AJpes, 
and the Aiguille dll Midi (13,075 ft.) in 
Is*re. 

Dauphinite, see Anatase. 

Daurat, Jean (1508-88), Fr. poet and 
scholar, fr. at Limoges. Ills original name 
was Dinemandy. From working as a 
page in the household of Francis I., he 
became a learned classical scholar and 
director &t the College de Croqueret. Here 
he founded the famous society of young 
poets, the PlOiade, so called after the 
group of seven Gk. poetH of Alexandria. 
The group consisted of Balf, Beileau, 
Pontus de Thyard, and the more famous 
Konsard and Joachim du Beilay. Etienne 
Jodello was attached later. In 1556 1). 
became prof, of Gk. at tho College Royal. 

Dauria, see Transbaikalia. 

Davanzati, Chiaro (c. 1230-78), It. 

lyrical i>oct, fr. at Florence. He com- 
menced by writing lyrics in the style of 
tho Provencals and Sicilians, but later he 
became a follower of Guittone of Arezzo. 
D ’Ancona's Antiche Rime (1875-88) in- 
cludes all Ids beat work. 

Davao, prov. in S.E. Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Is., containing the bcRt hemp land 
in tho is. Of the 105,000 inhab. more 
thau half are pagans. Their women 
weave excellent cloth, and the men make 
metal articles. The cap. is Davao. Pop. 
103,100. 

Davenant, or D'Avenant, Charles 

(1656-1714), Eng. writer on political 
economy, eldest son of Sir Wm. D., the 
poet, lie practised as a lawyer at 
doctor's commons, was commissioner of 
excise, 1683-89, and inspector-general of 
customs, 1705-14. He was secretary to 
the commission which settled the union 
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with Scotland. As an economist he at 
first showed some free-trade tendencies, 
hut later adopted the orthodox mercantile 
theory. A complete cd. of his numerous 
pamphlets and works was pub. In 1771, 
ed. by 8ir C. Whitworth. 


Abbey. See J. Maldroent and W. H. 
Logan (ed.), The Dramatic Works of Sir 
WiUtam D’ Avenant, with Prefatory Memoir 
and Notes , 1872-74. 

Davenport, Charles Benedict (1866- 
1944), Ainer. biologist at Harvard Unlv. 
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Davenant, or D’ Avenant, Sir William 

(1606-66), Eng. poet and dramatist, b. at 
Oxford, son of the proprietor of the 
Crown Inn. The story that Shakespeare 
was his real father was fostered by D. 
himself, but there is no certainty about it. 
At first attached as page to various noble 
households, the murder of his patron, 
Lord Brooke, in 1628, left him without 
means, and he turned to the stage. He 
wrote the words for some masques of 
Inigo Jones, such as the Temple of Lewe 
(1634); his earlier plays were The Tragedy 
of Albovine , King of the Unnbards (1629) 
and The Cruell Brother (1630). His best 
play, a comedy. The Witts, ^uis produced 
in 1636. In 1637 he succeeded Ben 
Jonson as poet laureate, lie was an 
anient royalist, and was knighted for 
bravery at the siege of Gloucester, 1643. 
Ho was captured on a mission to Virginia 
to establish a colony, 1 650 . and imprisoned , 
but was released tl trough the good offices 
of Milton, whose life, it is said, he saved 
aftor the Restoration. In tlio reign of 
Charles II. ho took a prominent part in the 
development of the theatre, especially in 
the matter of elaborate scenery and stage 
effects, at his theatre the Duke’s In Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, nis numerous plays 
and adaptations were worthless, and his 
great epic, Oondibert (1651). is dull, except 
for some brilliant and quotable passages. 
His shorter lyrical poems, with the title 
Madagascar (1638), contain some verses 
that still live. In 1656 he produced the 
first opera in England with Mrs. Coleman, 
the first actress introduced on to the Eng. 
stage. He was buried in Westminster 

E.E. 4 


He held the position of instructor of 
zoology from 1893 to 1899, and was sub- 
sequently assistant prof, of zoology at 
Chicago (Jniv. In 1904 he became direc- 
tor of the station for experimental evolu- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution, and from 
1898 to 1921 he was director of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn 
Institute. He made valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of heredity in man and 
in animals. His chief pubs, are Experi- 
mental Morphology (1897-99); Eugenics 
(1910); Heredity in Delation to Eugenics 
(1911); Heredity of Shiv Color in Negro- 
White Crosses (1913); The Feebly Inhibited 
— Nomadism and Teorperament (1915): 
Naval Officers — their Development and 
Heredity (1919); Body Build and its In- 
heritance (1923). He collaborated with 
A. G. Love in exhaustive inquiries into 
the physical fitness of men drafted for 
the First World War, and pub. in this 
connection his Defects Found in Drafted 
Men (1920). 

Davenport, John (1597-1670), Puritan 
divine, b. at Coventry, England, educated 
at oxford. Was for fourteeu years a 
minister In London, and then fled to 
Holland under Laud’B persecution. Went 
to America, and was one of the founders 
of the New Haven Colony. Connecticut, 
his co-leader being TheophiluB Eaton, 
who became first governor of the colony. 
D. became pastor of tlio New Haven 
Church. Ho opposed the Half-way 
Cofenryat, and pub. many theological 
works. 

Davenport, tn., co. seat of Scott oo., 
Iowa, U.S.A., situated on the Mississippi, 

s* 
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opposite Rock Is., with whloh it Is joined 
by two bridges ; it is connected by rail to 
the Chicago and N.W. railway. It was 
founded in 1835 by Col. George Daven- 
port. Pop. 60,000. D. Is a see of a Rom. 
Catholic and a Protestant episcopal 
bishopric, and is an important centre by 
riv. and rail for coal and grain. The Rock 
Is. arsenal is the largest munitions plant in 
the U.S.A. The first bridgo across the 
Mississippi was built at this point, in 1853. 

Daventry, municipal bor. and tn. of 
Northamptonshire, England. It is situ- 
ated near the sources of tho Nene and 
Avon, 12 m. W. of Northampton. The 
manuf. of boots and shoes is carried on. 
It is noted in hist, for the fact that in 
1645 Charles I. stayed there a week, prior 
to the battle of Naseby. There is an Im- 
portant broadcasting transmitter, erected 
in 1925, on Borough Hill. Top. 3700. 
(See illustration on p. 545.) 

David (Heb. friend or beloved), the 
second of tho kings of Israel, was the son 
of Jesse the Bethlehemite. Ho was tho 
youngest of Jesse’s sons, and his business 
was the guardianship of his father’s flocks. 
Of D.’s introduction to tho court two 
accounts ore given, bub it seems more 
reasonable to credit that which traces it 
to his skill on the harp (1 Sam. xvi. 14 tT.). 
The account of his conflict with Goliath is 
difficult to reconcile with other parts of 
tho historical books. Bo this as it may, 
D. quickly roso to a responsible position 
under the king, though at the same time 
his prowess raised the royal jealousy. 
Saul gave him his daughter Mic.hal to wife, 
but his attitude then became so threaten- 
ing that It was only by tho help of Jona- 
than and his wife that D. escaped with his 
life. D. hastened southward, and after a 
short stay at Nob, finally settled in tho 
cave ( i.e . hill-fortress) of Adullnm. Hero 
he gathered round him a small hand of 
outlaws, numbering in all some 400 men. 
D. now became leader of this hand, but 
steadfastly refused to take part In any 
designs on the ‘ Lord's anointed.’ He sub- 
sisted on contributions levied on border 
ters. in return for the protection ho 
afforded them against the Philistines, 
Amalekites, and other foes of Israel. Saul, 
however, pressed him hard, and it was 
no longer possible for him to continuo 
the one-sided conflict. His following now 
numbered 600 men, and with these he 
placed himself at tho service of Achlsh, 
king of Gath. From him he obtained tho 
lordship of the frontier tn. of Ziklag. 
Meanwhile both Saul and Jonathan had 
fallen at Gilboa, and Israel was in a 
chaotic state. D. moved to Hebron and 
was soon acknowledged as king by the 
men of Judah, while the rest of the country 
remained In the hands of Ishba&l (Ish- 
bosheth) and the powerful Abner. To 
this period may well belong the conquest 
of the Jebuslto stronghold (Jerusalem), 
ascribed In the narrative to tho later 
period when all the country was in his 
hands. This came to pass on the death 
of Ishbaal. The Philistines, whose 
vassal he had hitherto been, now opened 
war upon him, and many victories are 
ascribed to higi by the chroniclers. Then 


followed a succession of wars with Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom, and D.’s success 
‘united all the tribes from Dan to Beer- 
sheha.’ During these campaigns occurred 
tho grievous sin, to the results of which 
must be ascribed so many of the woes of 
the latter part of D.’s reign. Absalom, 
bis favourite son, raised a revolution 
which resulted in his death, and tills was 
followed by still another revolt, that of 
Adonijah, who was jealous of D.’s design 
of leaving tho crown to Solomon. In 
spito of tho stains which soil D.’s charac- 
ter, and which are, indeed, thoso of his 
time, not the most destructive criticism 
of Bayle, Voltaire, and tho rest has been 
able to do away with eulogistic tradition 
of tho ages. Though recent criticism has 
demonstrated the Impossibility of tho 
Psalter being to any extent his own com- 
position, yet ho Is universally regardod as 
the originator of tho poetic school. But 
his great claim to honour is as a legislator. 
He ‘executed judgment and rightoousness 
unto all his people,* and, as Robertson 
Smith says, his administration ’was never 
stained by selfish consideration or motives 
of personal rancour.’ See V. Zapletnl, 
David und Saul , 1921; Mildred Duff and 
N. Hope, David the Shepherd who became 
King, 1 926 ; and E. Meyer, David, Shepherd, 
Psalmist, King, 1935. 

David I. (1084—1153), king of Scot- 
land, the youngest son of Malcolm Can- 
more and Saint Margaret, sister of Edgar 
.Ktheling. Ho married Matilda, daughter 
of Waltheof, earl of Northumbria, and 
through her became possessed of the 
earldom of Huntingdon. On the death 
of his brother, Edgar of Scotland, In 1107, 
ho received the S. dist. with the title of 
earl of Cumbria; in 1124 his brother, 
Alexander I., d., and D. gained tho wholo 
kingdom. As an Eng. baron ho swore 
fealty to Matilda, daughter of Henry I., 
and invaded England on her behalf 
against Stephen. He was defeated near 
Northallerton at the battle of tho Stan- 
dard in 1138. After this he returned to 
Scotland, and devoted himself to tho 
political and eccles. reform of his kingdom. 
He founded five bishoprics and sev. 
monasteries; Melrose Abbey, Newbattle 
Abbey, and Uolyrood were endowed out of 
tho crown lands. He consolidated his 
realm, and built up tho feudal kingdom of 
Scotland. Tho country prospered under 
his rule; lie encouraged agriculture, and 
his charters to landowners took the place 
of unwritten customs of Celtic tenure. 
The first idea of a real Parliament In 
Scotland was that of D-, tribal authority 
was swept away, and offences against the 
king’s peace wore judged by sheriffs, 
judges, and other officials specially 
appointed. Schools were founded for par. 
churches and burghs, in addition to 
monastic schools, and during his roign the 
country became orderly and peaceful. 

David II. (1324-71), king of Scotland, 
b. at Dunfermline, Fife, son of King 
Robert Bruce and Kllzaboth do Burgh. 
Ho succeeded to tho throne in 1329, and 
was crowned at Scone in 1331. He had 
been married in 1328 to Joanna, daughter 
of Edward II. of England. The victory 
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of Edward III. and Edward Baliol, the 
pretender to the Scottish throne, at Hali- 
don Hill in 1333, drove D. and his queen 
to tlee to France. He returned in 1341, 
and In the interests of France invaded 
England in the absence of the army in 
France, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross. He remained 
a prisoner In England for eleven years. 
By the treaty of Berwick the Scots under- 
took to pay 100,000 marks as ransom, but 
the country was too poor to pay the sum, 
and the king was allowed to return. He 
secretly offered to treat with Edward III. 
on the basis of making him or his son 
successor to the Scottish crown. Tin 1 
nomination of the duke of Clarence was 
refused by the Scottish Parliament, but 
D. continued secretly making arrange- 
ments with Edward. Ho d. in Edinburgh 
in 1371, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, ltobert II. 

David, St., bishop of Meucvia and patron 
saint of Wales. The tenth -century 
Annates Cambrite record him as having d. 
c. C01 . There is also record of ids having 
presided at two Welsh synods. These 
meagre historical facts have formed the 
basis of a wealth of legend. St. D.’s Day 
is March 1. 

David, Ferdinand (1810-73). Gcr. violin- 
ist and »*o.<. tJ ,'>3or. b. at Hamburg. Ho 
was a pupil of Spohr, and from 1836 to 
1873 was the leader of the band at the 
Gcwandhaus, Leipzig. Ho taught at the 
Leipzig conservatoriuin, and Joachim and 
Wilhelm were among his pupils. His 
compositions ineludo concertos, and ho 
wrote arrangements for the violin, and an 
excellent violin instruction book. 

David, Gerard (e. ] 450-1 532), Blemish 

E ainter, the last great painter of the 
irugos school. Among his many famous 
and beautiful pictures are the great altar- 
pieceH, of which a fine example. ’The 
Marriage of St. Catherine,’ is in the 
National Gallory* London, and the trip- 
tych of the ‘Madonna Enthroned,’ 
Brignole-Sale collection, Genoa. The 
* Transilguration ’ is one of tho few still 
remaining in Bruges. See life by J. 
Wealc, 1895. 

David, Jacques Louis (1748-1825), Fr. 
painter, b. at Paris, son of a well-to-do 
Parisian merchant, who was killed in a 
duel when J. L. was onlv nine. His 
earliest instruction was obtained from Ids 
undo, Boucher; afterwards ho studied 
under Vicn. His first ambition was to 
obtain the Prix de Homo, but it was not 
till alter he bad made scv. attempts that 
he was successful, gaining it in 1774. 
Then he followed his master, Vion, to 
Home, where he spent six years, chiefly 
in copying the antique and studying tho 
old masters. When he returned to France 
his ‘Bellsarius’ (1780) secured his admis- 
sion to tho academy. Between 1775 and 
1785, inspired by Home and guided by 
Vien, he evolved the strikingly neo-classic 
idiom for which he Is famous. He did not 
Invent the neo-classlc style but he was 
Its greatest exponent, with his ‘Andro- 
mache grieving over the dead Hector’ he 
was admitted a full Aoad6mioten. His 
fame was greatly enhanced with ‘ The Oath 


of the Horatii’ (1785) — a picture in which 
he was deliberately rousing in the masses 
a civic and patriotic sense. At the time of 
the revolution he became an enthusiastic 
representative for Paris in the convention 
and ho was also made a member of 
the committee of public safety. After 
Robespierre’s death he was twice impris- 
oned and in danger of his life. In 1804 
Napoleon appointed him court painter, 
and made him commander of the Legion 
of Honour, but when the Bourbons were 
reinstated he was banished as a regicide 
to Brussels, where- he remained till his 
death. D. was in his time both the leader 
of the ITr. school and the most famous 
artist in Europe. There are twenty-four 
of his pictures m the Louvre, his best 
known being ‘Napoleon on Mount St. 
Bernard,’ ‘The Coronation of Napoleon,' 

‘ Oath of tho Horatii,’ ‘Cupid and Psyche.’ 
See lives l»y T. Thor6, 1843, and 11. Canti- 
nelli, 1930. 

David, Pierre Jean (1789-1856), Fr. 
sculptor, known as David d’Angers, b. at 
Angers, of extremely poor parents. Over- 
coming family opposition, he went to 
Paris, and by hard work gamed a prize 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and, in 1811, 
the Prix de Home; he stayed five years 
in Rome, studying Can ova. He became 
famous for his busts and medallions. His 
chief works are n monument to the Gk. 
libers tor, Botzaris, the pediment of tho 
Pantheon in Paris, and the statue of 
‘Philopmmen,’ now in the Louvre. 

David, city and cap. of the Chiriqui dist. 
in Panama. It is situated on the lUo I) . 
in a fertile valley, 8 m. from the entrance 
of the riv. into the Pacific. Tobacco is 
largely cultivated, and stock raising is an 
important industry. Pop. 7000. 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1843- 
1922), Eng. oriental scholar. He was the 
prin. Eng. authority on Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature. Among his works 
aro Sudd hist Suttaa (1881); Buddhism 
(18S9); Sacred Books of the Buddhist 
(1889); and Buddhist Tndia (1903). 

Davidson, Andrew Bruce (1831-1902), 
Scotti-di divine and ♦ beologian, b. at 
Kirklnll. In the Fre* Church the ad- 
vanced critics or theologians who filled 
the college elinirs, owed their inspiration 
to I)., who went to the ITeb. chair in 
New College. Edinburgh, in 1863. In 
1865 he was made prof, of oriental 
language^. and was one of the O.T. 
reviser^ of the A.V. of the Bible. He 
pub. various works on lleb. grammar, 
syntax, etc. 

Davidson, George (1825-1911), astrono- 
mer, b. at Nottingham. When still a 
boy he went to America, and in 1845 
Joined the U.S. coast survey. He also 
engaged in surveying work from Maine 
to Texas, and on the Pacific coast. He 
was given the command of sev. astro- 
nomical expeditions, and his name is 
comiectcd with the Invention of many 
astronomical instruments. 

Dmidson, John (1857-1909), Scottish 

E oet, aramatlst, and writer, b. at Barr- 
ead, Renfrewshire, Scotland; was a 
master in Scottish schools, was also in 
business, and in 1890 came to London. 
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His early poetical plays, Bruce (1836), 
Smith: a Tragedy (1888), and Scaramouch 
inNaxos (1889) .attracted no attention, nor 
did tlie strange example of hia original 
genius, the romance Perfervid ( 1890) . His 
first success was in Fleet Street Eclogues 
(1893, 2nd series, 1896), followed by 
Ballads and Songs (1894). His novels of 
this period inolude Baptist Lake (1894) 
and A Full and True Account of the 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender 
(1895). He adapted Ooppde’a Pour la 
couronne tor Forbes Robertson (as ho 
then was) and Mi's. Patrick Campbell in 
1896, and wrote other literary, poetio 
plays, such as Oodfnda (1898) and The 
Theatrocrat (1905). His satiric and didac- 
tic works include The Testament of a 
Vivisecior and The Testament of a Man 
Forbid (1901), and The Testament of an 
Empire Builder (1902). His last book of 
poems. Fleet Street and other Poems, was 
pub. in 1909, and a dramatic work God 
and Mammon in 1907. He was drowned 
near Penzance under mysterious circum- 
stances pointing to suicide. See H. 
Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties, 1913; H. 
Fineman, John Davidson : a Study of the 
Relation of his Ideas to his Poetry, 1916; 
and P. Thouless, Modern Poetic Drama, 
1934. 

Davidson, Randall Thomas, Lord (1848- 
1930), ninety -sixth archbishop of Canter- 
bury, b. at Edinburgh; educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Oxford; 
ordained 1874, and was domestic chaplain 
to Archbishop Tait, whose daughter 
Edith lie married in 1878. In 1882 he 
was made dean of Windsor and domestic 
chaplain to Queen Victoria. Ho was 
bishop of Rochester 1891, of Win- 
chester 1895, and succeeded Archbishop 
Temple of Canterbury, 1903. He was 
president of the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
1908, and of the subsequent Lambeth 
conference, and crowned George V., 
1911. He will be remembered for his 
practical conception of the great oppor- 
tunity offered to the Anglican communion 
in the empire. His W. Canada Fund 
had a marked effect on the religious life 
of the prairie prova. In the First World 
War he supported the national cause from 
a belief in its justice, but he was never 
betrayed into any wild approval of war 
as such. Rather did he occupy himself 
with the promotion of that spiritual re- 
newal which the strain of the times seemed 
to demand. Ho estab. important com- 
mittees to deal with Intellectual problems, 
with worship, with social questions, and 
with church organisations. As a result 
of these and similar activities, the 'Life 
and Liberty* movement came Into exis- 
tence as a focus for the younger men of all 
schools of thought, and, with this move- 
ment, came the Enabling and Constitution 
Act, which he piloted through the House 
of Lords, and under which the church 
assembly and its subordinate councils wfere 
set up. The creation of the assembly 
provided him, in his later years, with a 
function and opportunity exactly suited to 
his temperament and gifts; and under 
his guidance legislation embodying sound 
practical reforms was presented to Parlia- 


ment. As regards Rome, he regarded any 
real rapprochement between Canterbury 
and the Vatican as outside practical 
politics. The Lambeth conference of 
1920 enoouraged inquiry into the possi- 
bilities of religious reunion, and It was 
argued by some that reunion must begin 
with a movement towards reunion with 
the Rom. Church; but in the ensuing 
conversations at Mallnes with Cardinal 
Meroier he adroitly denied to the dis- 
cussions the character of negotiations and 
the essential obstacles to such reunion 
remained unassailed. Yet, if these con- 
versations achieved no practical result, 
IV s vigilant interest in all that concerned 
the Orthodox churches not only drow 
those churches closer to the Anglican 
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communion, but also brought them into 
contact with other forms of European 
Christianity. D. was recognised as the 
champion of E. Christians, whether the 
oppressor was Bolshevist or Turk. His 
view of the relation of Christianity to 
world affairs was never narrowly cedes, 
as was shown by his preaching at Geneva 
on the eve of the third assembly of the 
League of Nations. It was perhaps as a 
legislator and as a parliamentarian that 
the Church missed him most, and in the 
House of Lords ho found the calm and 
judicial atmospbero In which he liked to 
discuss grave questions. His last years 
brought severe disappointments; his 
efforts of many years to solve, by settle- 
ment, the difficult religious problem in 
elementary education were at length 
nullified by eccl^s. factions hotly opposed 
to what they conceived to be the surrender 
of church schools. A still greater dis- 
appointment came with the rejection by 
the House of Commons of the 1927 and 
1928 Prayer Book measures; for the hopes 
he had reposed in the authorisation of an 
alternative Prayer Book had increased 
with the labour he had bestowed on It a 
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preparation: but it would seem probable 
that, like Cranmer, he had excessive faith 
In a new Prayer Book as a means of com- 
posing differences and restoring: discipline 
within the Church. Soon after the second 
defeat of the Prayer Book measure in 
1928 he resigned , his retirement being, 
however, prompted solely by his sense of 
duty to the Church. The king bestowed 
a barony upon him, an honour almost 
without precedent in the instance of one 
who had been a spiritual peer. He vrrote 
the Life of Archbishop Tait with Canon 
W. Benham, 1891, and ed. the History of 
the Lambeth Conference s ( 1 889). See life by 
G. K. A. Bell, bishop of Chichester, 1935. 

Davidson, Samuel (1807-98), Irish 
biblical scholar. He accepted tho chair 
of biblical criticism and oriental languages 
at Independent College, Manchester. The 
advanced views of his Inter relation of the 
Bible , an introduction to tho text of the 
O.T., caused his resignation in 1857. His 
works dealing with biblical criticism in- 
clude introductions to the N.T. (1851) 
and to the O.T. (1862); The Canon of the 
Bible (1877). 'He trails. Fttrst’s od. of 
Buxtorf’s great Hebrew Lexicon. He was 
one of the O.T. revisers of the A.V. of the 
Bible. 

Davidson, Thomas (1838-70), Scottish 
poet, b ovm Jedburgh. He was known as 
the Scottish Probationer, and though a 
licensed preacher of the United Presby- 
terian Church he never held a living. He 
was a poet and author of the popular 
students* song, Yang-tsi-Kiang; he also 
wrote The Auld Ashe Tree and Myspia’s 
Den. See J. Brown, Life of a Scottish 
Probationer, 1877. 

Davies, Arthur B. (1862-1928), Amer. 
modernist painter, trained under Dwight 
Williams and at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. His ‘Spring's Renewal* and 
'The Breath of Life’ were shown in 
New York, and stamped him as a notable 
adherent of the romantic school. ‘The 
Girdle of Ares,* which was bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, was first 
exhibited In Philadelphia; and thereafter 
other notable pictures were ‘Visions of 
the Sea* and ‘Children of Yesteryear,* tho 
latter of which is now in tho Brooklyn 
Museum. In 1916 D. was awarded the 
first W. A. Clark prize and the Corcoran 
medal. The chief of his modernist paint- 
ings is ‘The Great Mother.* 

Davies, Ben (1858-1943), Welsh tenor, 
6. at Pontardawe, near Swansea. He 
' started life in trade, then went to London 
to study at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Began by singing in Balfo’s The Bohemian 
Oirt , and took part in the operas of Goring 
Thomas, Mackenzie, and Stanford. He 
sang in the long run of Collier’s Dorothy in 
London, and then in Sullivan’s Tvanhoe at 
D’Oyly Carte’s Eng. opera house. For 
some years he was a member of the Carl 
Rosa company. He sang in both Eng. 
and It. operas. Leaving the stage he took 
to oratorio and concert singing, and for 
many years was the leading Brit, tenor. 
Those who were present at the celebration 
of his eightieth birthday will remember 
the perfect ease of style with which he 
sang Onawayi Awake , Beloved J 


Davies, Mrs. David, see Kennedy, 

Margaret. 

Davies, Fanny (1861-1934), Eng. 
pianist, b. in Guernsey. She went to 
Leipzig to study music, and became a 
pupil of Relnecke and also of Oscar Paul. 
While staying at Frankfort she studied 
with Clara Schumann. Played at all the 
groat European festivals, accompanied 
Joachim, and after her first appearance 
in 1885 was for many years one of Lon- 
don’s popular favourites. 

Davies, Sir Henry Walford (1869-1941), 
Brit, organist, b. at Oswestry; choir boy at 
58t. George’s Chapel, Windsor, under Sir 
Walter Parratt. Assistant organist to 
the latter, 1885-90. Studied at Royal 
College of Music, 1890-94; pupil of Parry, 
ltockstro, and Stanford. Organist, St. 
Anne’s, Soho, 1891-98; at Temple Church, 
189S-1919, with which church his work 
as organist and choirmaster is specially 
associated; and at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, 1927. Appointed prof, of 
music at the univ. of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
1919, and chairman of the National 
Council of Music in connection with that 
univ. He succeeded Elgar in 1934 as 
Master of the King’s Music k, and in 1935 
organised a great choral concert at the 
Albert Hall to mark George V.’s jubilee. 
A prolific composer, especially for chorus 
and orchestra. In the first of these 
categories his best known work is bis 
Everyman, produced at Leeds, 1904, and 
the Song of St. Francis, performed in 
Birmingham, 1912. Among his songs are 
When Ctnldher Play and I Love the jocund 
Dance. Probably his best known com- 
position is the Solemn Melody for organ 
and oichestra, which is frequently and 
widely played. His most important 
contribution to the musical life of his 
time was, however, less in composition 
than as teacher, adjudicator, and lecturer. 

Davies, Hubert Henry (1876-1917), Eng. 
playwright; 6. at Woodley, Cheshire. 
Educated at private schools. Went, 
1893, to San Francisco, became journalist 
and writer of sketches. Returned to 
England, 1901; produced plays in 
London: Mrs. Gorringe’t WecJclace (1903); 
Cousin Kate (1903): ' 'withia (1904); 

Captain Dretc on Leave (1905); The 
Mollusc (4907); Lady Epping*s Lawsuit 
(1908); Bevis (19C9); A Single Man 
(1910); Doormufs(1912);andOufcasf(1914). 
Work as hospital orderly in France broko 
his health. He was recuperating at 
Robin Hood’s Bay, where Ids overcoat 
and thick were found near the cliff edge, 
Aug. 17, 1917. He was never seen again. 

Davies, or Davis, Sir John (1569-1626), 
Eng. poet and lawyer, b. at Tisbury, 
Wiltshire. He was educated at Oxford 
(1585), and called to the Bar in 1595. 
He seems to havo enjoyed a reputation 
for wit, and wrote many epigrams els well 
as poerns. James I. book him into favour, 
and made him solicitor-general of Ireland 
in 1603, and three years later attorney - 
gene 0, when he was created serjeant-at- 
arms. His energy and zeal far the 
Protestant religion accomplished some 
good work. He was appointed lord chief 
justice shortly before his sudden death. 
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In conjunction with Sir Robert Cotton 
he founded the Society of Antiquaries. 
His best known works are the philosophic 
poems Orchestra , in which the world is 
exhibited as a dance (1596), and Noscc 
Teipsum, a poem on human learning and 
immortality (1599). His works were ed. 
by Dr. A. B. Grosart (1869-76). He must 
not be confused with John Davies ( q.v .) of 
Hereford (c. 1565-1618), tho poet, whose 
works were also collected by Dr. Grosart 
(1873). 

Davies, John (1679-1732), Eng. classical 
scholar and critic, b. in London. His 
father was a merchant of Cambridge, his 
mother being a daughter of Sir John 
Turton, a judge of the king’s bonch. He 
was educated at Charterhouse School and 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, and subse- 
quently became president of tho college. 
Collated to the rectory of Fen Ditton and 
to a prebend in the church of Ely. His 
editorial labours were great: thus ho pub. 
the following correct eds. of (Ik. and Lat. 
authors: Tusculanee disputationes (1700); 
De naiura dearum (1718); De divinatione 
and De fato (1725); Aeademica (1725); 
De legibtis (1727); and Definibus bonorum 
et malorum (1728, 1741). 

Davies, John of Hereford (c. 1565-1618), 
Eng. poet, b. at Hereford, where ho was u 
writing master. His poems, which are 
not without merit, are somewhat prolix 
and tedious and devoid of delieacy and 
taste. They are recalled mainly for their 
accidental interest of reference. Ilis chief 
work, Microcosmus (1603) is shaped on 
Joshua Sylvester’s trans. of tho Semaincs 
of du Bortas. His Scourge of Folly (c. 
1611) haa verses addressed to numerous 
contemporaries, and, among them, Shake- 
speare. Other works: Wittes Pilgrimage 
(1610); The Muses Sacrifice (1612); and A 
Select Second Husband for Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s Wife (1616). His poems were 
collected by A. B. Grosart (2 vols.), 
1873. 

Davies, Sir Louis Henry (1845-1924), 
Canadian jurist and Liberal statesman, 
b. in Prince Edward Is., son of Hon. 
Benjamin D. He was called to the Bar 
in 1867. solicitor-general , 1869, 1871-72. 
Leader of opposition in Legislative 
Assembly, 1873. Premier and attorney- 
general, Prince E4ward Is., 1876-79. 
Elected to dominion Parliament, 1882. 
Minister of marine and fisheries, 1890- 
1901. On commission at Quebec, 1898- 
1899, to settle questions with U.S.A. In 
London on Behring Sea business, 1899 
and 1900. Judge, Canadian su prom o 
court, 1901; chief justice, 1918. Privy 
Councillor, 1919. 

Davies, Mary (1855-1930), Eng. soprano, 
b . in London. Of Welsh parentage, she 
was trained as a public singer, and in 1880 
created the part of Margaret in the Eng. 
version of Berlioz’s Faust. Took part in 
most of the Eng. musical festivals, and 
for many years sang at the London ballad 
concerts as their leading soprano. 

Davies, Sarah Emily (1830-1921), Eng. 
feminist pioneer; b. at Southampton, 
daughter of Rev. J. Davies, D.D. Edu- 
cated at home. Secretary of committee 
(1864) for obtaining opening of Cambridge 


local examinations to girls, a demand 
which was successfully accomplished in 
the following year. Agitated for London 
Univ. degrees for women, and likewise 
succeeded in 1874. Honorary secretary 
of movement (1867) inaugurating Hitchin 
College, rehoused at Girton, 1873, D. 
being a mistress for two years. Member 
of London School Board, 1870-73. 

Davies, Thomas WItton (1851-1923), 
Eng. Hob. scholar, educated at Univ. 
College, London, where he won the first 
prize In logic and philosophy, and also in 
Hob. In 1897 he was appointed lecturer 
in Arabic and Syriac at Univ. College, Not- 
tingham; and in 1899 prof, of Heb. and 
O.T. literature at the Baptist College, 
Bangor; prof, of Semitic languages In N. 
Wales Lniv. till 1921. Amongst his 
numerous pubs, are Oriental Studies in 
Great Britain (1892); The Scriptures of 
the Old Testament (1900); Welsh Political 
and Educational Leaders (1907); and Out - 
standing IAterary and Human Factors in 
Life (1911). 

Davies, W. D. f generally known as 
Karri Davies, b. at KarrWale, Australia. 
He wont to S. Africa and came Into publio 
notice during the agitation of the Uit- 
landcra in tho Transvaal against tho 
Kruger regime, and was a member of the 
Transvaal Reform Committee; he was 
arrested with other members at the failure 
of the Jameson Raid in 1897. Sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and a heavy 
fine, he with Wools-Sampson alone refused 
to appeal from the sentences and was 
retained on tho liberation of the other 
prisoners. He fought in the S. African 
war (1899-1902), was wounded at Eland - 
slaagtc, and was present at tho relief of 
Maf eking. 

Davies, William Henry (1871-1940), 
Brit, poet; b. at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
of Welsh parentage. Served apprentice- 
ship to picture-frame making. Went to 
America and for six years lived chiefly as 
a tramp, visiting England in cattle-boats. 
Peddled lace, pins, etc., on return to 
England. Poetry began with The SouVs 
Destroyer (1907). Collected eds., 1916 
and 1924. Prose Includes Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp (1908); A Weak 
Woman (novel) (1911); Adventures of 
Johnny Walker, Tramp (1926); and Danc- 
ing Mad (1927). The Autobiography (to 
which George Bernard Shaw wrote a pre- 
face) records the queer story of his early 
life in America, where he lost his right foot 
while ' Jumping’ a railway train in Canada. 
On his return he lived in a publio lodging- 
house in London, where ho wrote a blank- 
verse tragedy. The Robber , which was 
rejected by two publishers, a long narra- 
tivo poem, and a hundred sonnets. He 
managed to collect £20, and at his own risk 
pub. some poems and posted two brief 
press notices of them to various prominent 
people. He eventually became a notable' 
figure in twentieth-century poetry. He Is 
not a poet of tho first magnitude, but is at 
his best when, as in The Loneliest Mountain , 
poetic fecliDg finds expression in words or 
unlaboured fitness. The artless sim- 
plicity of his later work has been the butt 
of parodists, yet these poems show a 
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distinctive and pleasing quality. To pro- 
duce poetry of any quality was an achieve- 
ment in circumstances such as he describes 
in The Lodging-house Fire, a verse 
transcript of experiences related in the 
Autobiography. Like Herrick he is a poet 
of extreme accomplishment and sophisti- 
cation, ‘wrapped in a deceptive aura of 
simplicity.’ His place is with Collins, 
Clare, and Win. Barnes. Poems like Qo 
lAmelv Rose will live long after much 
original and deeper poetry is forgotten; 
while in such poems as The Heap of Hags, 
The Bird of Paradise, and The Sleepers ho 
touched a note of poignant tragedy even 
more intense and individual in expression. 
His collected poems were pub. in 1 94 0. 

Davila, Enrico Caterino (1576-1631), 
It. statesman, b. near Padua; his father, a 
distinguished Cypriot, had fled to France 
when the Turks conquered Cyprus. From 
being a page at the Fr. court he rose to the 
position of one of the leading men of 
Venice, as governor of Dalmatia and 
Candia. He wrote a famous hist, of the 
Civil wars of France. He was assassin- 
ated on his way to Crcma. 

Da Vinci, see Leonardo da Vinci. 

Davis Cup, presented by Dwight F. 
Davis of St. Louts in 1900 as a sort of 
international challenge cup. Conditions 
tor D. C. were submitted by United States 
N.L.T. A (<> Lawn Tennis Association 
in London, on Jan. 16, 1900. The regula- 
tions have since been revised and the 
competition is now called The Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Championship. It 
is a knock-out men’s tennis tournament 
between nations. Singles and doubles 
are played, ties are drawn for, and the 
challenge tie is played in the country of 
the champion nation. America has held 
the cup thirteen times, Great Britain 
seven times, Australia six times, and 
France six times during the years 1905- 
1948. During the Secoud World War 
Australia retained the D. C., being un- 
challenged after their victory in 1939. 

Davis, Cushman Kellogg (1838-1900), 
Amer. political leader and lawyer, served 
during Civil war in the Federal Volunteers ; 
became prominent in state politics as a 
Republican ; from 1874 to 1 876 ho was gover- 
nor of Minnesota; from 1887 U.S. senator. 
Had great influence on Amer. foreign 
policy, and signed the treaty of Paris after 
the Sp.-Amer. war. 

Davis, Elmer Holmes (ft. 1890), Aincr. 
writer and radio news commentator, b. at 
Aurora, Indiana, U.S. A. Rhodes scholar, 
New College, Oxford, 1912-14. On edi- 
torial staff of Adventure , 1913-14, and 
New York Times , 1914-24. News com- 
mentator, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
1939-42; director, Offleo of War Informa- 
tion, U.S. Gov. 1942-45. President of 
council of the Authors’ League of America 
1939-41. Pub.: Times have changed 
(1923); Friends of Mr. Sweeney (1925); 
Strange Woman (1927); Giant Killer 
<1928); Morals for Moderns (short stories) 
<1930); Love Among the Ruins (short 
stories) (1935) ; and Not to mention the War 
<1940). 

Davis. Henry William Carless <1874- 
1928), Eng. historian. Educated at Wey- 


mouth College, and went to Balliol 
College, Oxford, as Brackenbury hist, 
scholar; won Jenkvns exhibition in his 
fourth year. Deputy prof., Univ. College, 
N. Wales, 1896-97. Lecturer New College, 
1897-99; Balliol, from 1899. An en- 
thusiast for medieval times. Contributed 
to the English Historical Review and 
Cambridge Modern History. Pub. Balliol 
College (hist.) (1899); Charlemagne (1900); 
England under the Normans and Angevins 
(1905); a*id Medieval Europe (1911). Be- 
came regius prof, of modern hist., Oxford, 
1925; was editor of the Twentieth Century 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Davis, Henry Winter (1817-G5), Amer. 
political leader, b. at Annapolis, Indiana. 
Served in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives os a Know Nothing, 1855-56. 
After Lincoln’s election he became a Re- 
publican, and opposed Lincoln’s plan for 
the reconstruction of the S. states, and 
issued with Benjamin Wade of Ohio the 
4 Wade-Davis manifesto,’ which denounced 
Lincoln. In 1861 declined nomination to 
the vice -presidency. Chairman of com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, 1863-65. Pub. 
The War of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the 
Nineteenth Century (1853) against the 
slave-holders. 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-89), only presi- 
dent of the confederate states during 
the Amer. Civil war, b. at Fairview, 
Kentucky. D.’s father Samuel w T as of 
Welsh extraction. After attending 
schools in Kentucky and Mississippi, he 
graduated from old Transylvania College 
In his native state in 1824, and then 
attended the U.S. Military Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1828. He 
remained in the U.S. Army for seven 
years, and distinguished himself as a 
young officer in the Black Hawk Indian 
war of 1833. Marrying a daughter of Col., 
afterwards Gen. and President, Zachary 
Taylor, he bought a cotton plantation in 
Mississippi, where he made a comfortable 
fortune. He lost his first wife of fever 
after three months, and afterwards mar- 
ried Varina Howell of Mississippi. For a 
long time thereafter he devoted himself to 
his books and his plantation. As he 
treated his own slaves kindly and gave 
them a large measure of self-government, 
he became a convinced supporter of 
African slavery, really believing that all 
slave-holders treated their human pro- 
perty in as benevolent a manner as he did. 
He was elected to the National House of 
Representatives in 1845, but on the out- 
break of the war with Mexico resigned this 
post and went to battle as colonel of the 
First Mississippi Infantry in the army led 
by his fathcr-in-law\ He served with dis- 
tinction at the battle of Monterey, and on 
Feb. 22, 1847, became something like a 
national hero because he saved the day at 
the battle of Buena Vista. In the same 
year he was elected to the U.S. Senate, and 
was made chairman of its committee on 
military affairs. He ran for governor of 
Mississippi in 1851, but was defeated. 
President Franklin Pierce made him 
secretary for war in his Cabinet in 1853. 
D. energetically improved the army, and 
pushed the construction of coast defences 
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and the survey of the far W- for future 
railway lines. Once more elected to the 
Senate in 1857, he heoame the leader of 
the S. democrats. The election of Lincoln 
as president in the fateful campaign in 
I860 caused D. to burn his bridges. In 
the Senate he passionately asserted the 
right of the S. slave-holding states to 
secede from the union and form a separate 
nation. When Mississippi formally se- 
ceded and joined the confederacy, D . fondly 
hoped to lead Mississippi troops in the 
coining armed conflict, but to his dismay 
the fci. congress on Feb. 9, 1861, chose him 
as provisional president of the confederacy. 

In a later election by the people he was 
again chosen president, Feb. 22, 1862. 

In the war D. blundered by retaining the 
services of generals who had been shown 
to be unfit for their task. Press and 
public began to turn against him, and 
Gen. Lee might have been able to seize 
supremo power if loyalty to the gov. had 
not been his first and his last word. 
When Richmond, the cap., fell into Union 
hands, D. moved first to Danville, Vir- 
ginia, thence to Greensboro, N. Carolina, 
and was finally captured near Irwinsville, 
Georgia, May 10, 1865. Manacled and 
harshly treated, ho was confined in 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. Sev. efforts 
were made to connect him with the 
assassination of Lincoln and with the 
harsh treatment of prisoners at Anderson- 
ville, but without success. Two indict- 
ments for treason were found against 
him and for some years he was refused 
trial or ball. This cruelty aroused the 
sympathy of the people of the S., who 
looked upon D. as a martyr to their cause, 
and in largo measure reinstated him In 
the esteem he had lost on account of his 
blunders. Finally (1867) he was admitted 
to ball; many of his former political 
opponents stood as sureties, while Charles 
O’Connor, a loader of the New York Bar, 
volunteered to defend him. O’Connor 
moved to quash the indictment on which 
D. was brought to trial, but the court of 
two judges was divided. Tho matter was 
then certified to the Supreme Court, aud 
no decision of which there is record was 
ever announced by that tribunal, and 
meanwhile tho administration dismissed 
the prosecution and discharged D. who 
went to Canada. He benefited from tho 
general amnesty of 1868 and returned to 
Belvoir, Mississippi, where 1)C3 spent the 
rest of his life quietly, refusing to take any 
part in politics. Ho il. suddenly In New 
Orleans, Dec. 6, 1889. He wrote sev. 
books, one of which was The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government (1881). 
See also United States, History. See 
Mrs. Varina Howell Davis, Jefferson Davis, 
a Memoir , 1890; lives by F. H. Alfriend, 
1868, E. A. Pollard, 1869; and W. E. 
Dodd, 1907 ; Also W. E. Dodd, Statesmen 
of Hie Old Smith, 1929. 

Davis, John (1550-1605 ), celebrated Eng. 
navigator, considered the father of Arctic 
discovery. Was 6. in Stoke Gabriel, near 
Dartmouth, Devon. In his early days he 
made various expeditions around Green- 
land, and after suffering many reverses of 
fortune succeeded in pushing through the 
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stToit which beam his name to Baffin Bay. 
His next voyages were in the S. Seas. 
In 1597 ho took a Dutch vessel to tho E. 
Indies, and had trouble in Madagascar. 
Ho then undertook a short expedition as 
major of the fleet. He wrote The Sea- 
man’s Secrets (1594) and The World’s 
Hydrographical Description (1595). See 
life by C. R. Markham, 1889. 

Davis, Sir John, see Davies. 

Davis, Mortimer Barnett (1866-1928), 
Canadian financier. President of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company of Canada and 
chairman of the Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company, besides being a director 
of the Royal Bank of Canada and a 
member of sev. other great commercial 
concerns in the dominion. Was often 
styled 4 the tobacco king of Canada.* 
Gave munificent amounts to philanthropic 
concerns. 

Davis, Richard Harding (1864-1916), 
Amer. novelist and journalist; b. in 
Philadelphia, eon of L. Clarke D., editor 
of the Public Ledger, and his wife was 
Rebecca Harding P., novelist. Throughout 
the Sp.-Amer. war he acted as war corre- 
spondent. He served in the same capacity 
during the Boer war in 8. Africa. Ho 
wrote sev. books relating to thoso cam- 
paigns, as well as a large number of 
novels ; also a play entitled Dictator, 
produced at the Comedy Theatro, London, 
May 1905. In 1914 lie was in Mexico as 
war correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. Later he went to Belgium. He 
wrote With the Allies and Somewhere in 
France (1915). 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814-45). Irish 
poet and journalist. He attached himself 
to tho party of Daniel O ’Connell, and 
worked on the committee of the Repeal 
Association, 1841. In conjunction with 
J. B. Dillon and Charles Gavan Duffy he 
started th© weekly paper 7' he Nation, and 
his best work appeared In this, comprising 
some fine lyrics such os the Iximcnt for 
Owen Hoe O’Neill: 'The Battle of J Fontenot/, 
etc., and historical sketches. Trouble 
arose between O’Connell and the Young 
Ireland party, as they were called, and D. 
was attacked on tho plea that he was 
onti-Oatholio, but he retained a strong 
intiuenoe on Ills party until his early death 
from scarlet fever. See. Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy, Thomas Davis, 1896. 

Davis, William Morris (1850-1934), 
Amer. geographer and geologist, son of 
Edward Morris, b. in Philadelphia. Edu- 
cated at Harvard Univ.. he taught geology 
and geography there in 1876 and 1878 
respectively. His prin. pubs, are Ele- 
meniary Meteorology (1894); Physical 
Geography (t899); Elementary Physical 
Geography (1902); The Triassic Formation 
of Connecticut and Geographical Essays 
(1909); A Handbook cm Northern France 
<1918) ; and numerous articles In scientific 
joins. 

Davison, William (1541-1608), secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth. Of Scottish birth, 
and a friend of Robert Dudley, he was 
employed on various diplomatic missions 
by the queen. He became a member of 
Parliament, a Privy Councillor, and In 
1586 assistant to the queen's secretary. 
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Wataingham. He brought the warrant 
for the execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
for Elizabeth's signature and bore the 
brunt of the queen's displeasure when it 
was carried out, being heavily lined and 
imprisoned. In 1589 he was released, but 
not restored to favour, and he retired to 
Stepney, where he d. 

Davisson, Clinton Joseph ( b . 1881), 
Anier. physicist, b. at Bloomington. Edu- 
cated at univ. of Chicago and Princeton 
Univ. (1908-11). Instructor in physios, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh (1911-17). Member of technical 
staff of tho Bell telephone laboratories, 
New York city, 1917-46. Known for 
researches in electricity, magnetism, and 
radiant energy. Discovered (with L. H. 
Germer) the diffraction of electrons by 
crystals (1937). Comstock prize. 1928; 
EUiot-Cresson medal, 1931 ; Hughes 
medal of the Royal Society, 1935. Shared 
Nobel Prize for physics with George 
Paget Thompson (1937). Member of the 
National Research Council, 1928-31, and 
1933-36. Pub. papers on thermlonics, 
radiation, electron diffraction, and elec- 
tron lenses in scientific journals. 

Davis Strait separates N. America and 
Greenland, joining Baffin Bay with the 
Atlantic Ocean. The name is derived 
from John Davis, who was the first to 
explo^ it. It is from 160 to 180 hl across 
at the narrowest point, and tho greatest 
depth is about 950 fathoms. 

Davitt, Michael (1846-1906), Irish 
Nationalist politician, b. in co. Mayo. 
His father having been evicted in 1851, 
the boy started life in a Lancashire cotton 
mill, but in 1857 a machinery accident 
resulted in tho loss of his right arm. In 
1865 he joined the Fenians, and five years 
later was arrested on the charge of im- 
porting fire-arms into Ireland, and was 
sentenced to fifteen years' penal servitude. 
Released after seven years lie returned to 
Ireland in 1879, and helped Parnell to 
start tho Land League, with tho result 
that he was re-arrested, but released on 
ticket-of-leave again in 1882, when he was 
elected to Parliament as Nationalist 
member for Meath, but as a convict was 
not allowed to sit. He was one of the 
respondents before the Parnell Commis- 
sion (1888-90), and spoke for five days in 
hie defence, lie was elected to Parlia- 
ment on three subsequent, occasions, but 
never sat for any length of time. He 
wrote a good deal, and was bitterly anti- 
Eng. and anti-clerical. 

Davos, mt. valley in the canton of the 
Orisons, Switzerland. Its two prim vils. 
are Davos-Platz and Davos-Dorf (with 
9200, mainly Protestant, inhab.), which 
are 5015 ft. above vsea level. They are 
situated 40 m. E. of Coire and 18 m, from 
Stis in the Lower Engadine. The valley 
Is sheltered from the cold winds and 
enjoys brilliant sunshiue, and these facts 
being noted by Dr. Spengler in 1865, he 
advocated the place for consumptive 
patients, and the valley has since become 
a famous winter resort for those suffering 
from the disease. There are many hotels 
and sanatoria, and the winter sports 
attract many visitors. 
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Davout, Louis Nloolas, Duke of Auer- 
st&dt and Prinee of Eekmfih (also Davo&t 
and Davoust) (1770-1823), marshal of 
France, and one of the most brilliant of 
Napoleon’s generals; b. at Annoux. He 
went through tho Rhine campaigns of 
1794-95 and on tho expedition to Egypt 
with Bonaparte. After the Marengo 
campaign he became general of div., and 
when Napoleon became emperor was 
created a marshal of France, was in 
command of tho 3rd Corps of the Grande 
Arm6e at Austerlitz, and with a single 
corps won the victory of Auers tfldt against 
the main Prussian Army. He was made 
duke of AucrstMt in 1808. After being 
governor of Poland he took part in the 
war with Austria (1809), and was made 
prince of Eckratihl. He organised the 
army for the Russian campaign, through- 
out which he commanded the 1st Corps, 
and In 1813 he sustained the siege 
of Hamburg. He retired on the first 
restoration, joining Napoleon on his re- 
turn from Elba, when he became minister 
of war, and was left in command of Paris 
after Waterloo. His stem discipline 
made the troops he commanded the most 
trustworthy in Napoleon’s armies, and his 
severity and extortion in conquered ters. 
were in execution of tho emperor's orders. 
At the second restoration he was deprived 
of all his titles, but in 1817 they were 
restored to him. 



SIB HUMPHRY DAVY 
An engraving after a painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829), Eng. 
chemist, b. at Penzanoo, Cornwall. Hte 
father was a woodcarver. He was edu- 
cated at Truro, studied medicine and set 
up as a doctor, devoting his leisure to 
chemical research. The results of his 
experiments were pub. by Dr. Beddoes, 
who lade him superintendent of the 
Pneumatic Institute. This led to his 
appointment to the post of assistant 
lecturer of ohem. to the Royal Institution, 
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London, where his brilliant scientific 
success, his versatility, and originality 
brought him recognition and fame, whicn 
spread abroad. In 1807 he delivered a 
remarkable Bakerian lecture on ‘some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity,’ em- 
bodying the results of experiments he 
had been making for some time. It 
revolutionised the scientlflo world, and 
France bestowed on him the Napoleon 
prize of 3000 francs. In these experiments 
he discovered sodium and potassium. H e 

B ed the ventilation of the House of 
, and in 1812 was knighted by the 
prince regent, the same year marrying 
Mrs. Apreece, heiress and daughter of 
Charles Kerr of Kelso. With Faraday he 
visited the Continent, where he met con- 
temporary leading scientists: Arapdre, 
Cuvier, Chevreuil, and Humboldt. On 
his return to England his investigations 
into the causes of fire damp resulted in his 
invention of the miners* safety lamp. 
Numerous honours followed. He was 
made baronet and president of the Royal 
Society. Failing health necessitated his 
leaving England, and he d. at Geneva. 
His collected works were ed. by liis 
brother, John D. (1839-41). See lives by 
J. A. Paris, 1831 ; J. Davy, 1836: Sir T. E. 
Thorpe, 1896; and P. A. Guye, 1907. 

Davy, John (1763-1824), Eng. musician, 
b. near Exeter, and d. in London. He 
wrote many songs, the best known of 
which is The Bay of Biscay. 

Davy, Jones, sailor's name for the evil 
spirit of the sea, the sailor’s devil, whose 
locker is the ocean, the grave of those who 
die at sea. 

Davy Lamp, form of safety lamp, used 
especially in mines, which will allow an 
illuminant to be burnt in it without 
danger of explosion from the explosive 
gases often generated in the passages of 
the mine. The principle of these Tamps 
is that sufficient air should be allowed to 
enter to allow the light to burn, while at 
the same time thq flame or gases of com- 
bustion should not escape at a temp, which 
would cause ignition of the explosive gases 
in the mine. Sir Humphry D. in 1816 in- 
vented the lamp which has sinoe then 
borne his name. It consists of a cylin- 
drical lamp, to which air is admitted at 
the bottom and covered by a cage of iron 
wire gauze, the mesh of which was at that 
time of 789 apertureB to the sq. in. This 
standard has been reduced . The lamp is 
In two parts, locked together so that once 
lighted the gauze cannot be removed. 
Many improved lamps have been made on 
this system, especially to prevent the 
inflammable gases, travelling at high 
velocities, being forced back into the 
lamp. 

Dawes, Charles Gates ( b . 1863), Amor, 
brigadier-general of engineers and financial 
expert; b. at Marietta, Ohio, son of Gen. 
Rufus R. D. Comptroller of the cur- 
rency, J 897-1 902. In First World War 
major of engineers in Franoe from 1917, 
became member of Allied Purchasing 
Board, in 1918 brigadier-general. Ap- 
pointed by Reparations Commission to 
preside over committee for examining 
Germany’s capacity for reparation pay- 


ments, which sat in Paris Jan.-April 1924, 
and whose report of April 19 submitted so- 
called Dawes Plan (q.v.). In 1924 elected 
vice-president U.S.A., for term 1925-29. 
Received the Nobel peace prize in 1926. 
Ambus, to the court of St. James, 1929. 
Pub. A Journal' of the Great War (1930). 
a record of his activities as president of 
tHe Purchasing Board of the Amer. 
expeditionary force in France; also A 
Journal of Beparalions (1939) and 
Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain 
(1939). 

Dawes, William Rutter (1799-1868), 
Eng. astronomer, who made a name by 
his observations and measurements of the 
double stars; ho made an early observa- 
tion of the dusky ring of Saturn, 1850, 
and in 1855 won the gold medal of the 
Astronomical Society. He effected not- 
able improvements in tho micrometer. 
He was a clergyman and worked at his 
rivate observatories at Ormskirk, Oran- 
rook, Watcringbury, near Maidenhead, 
and Haddenhain. 

Dawes Plan. Tills was the name given 
to the scheme evolved by the committee 
of experts which was Ret up to Investigate 
the financial conditions in Germany and 
to settle tho amount of money which Ger- 
many could pay as reparation for war 
damage — such amount to be without 
prejudice to tho balancing of the Ger. 
budget and the stabilising of Ger. currency. 
On Oct. 24, 1923, the Ger. Gov., forced by 
severe economic pressure, applied to the 
Reparations Commission under Act 234 of 
the treaty of Versailles for an investiga- 
tion of Ger. economic resources and her 
capacity to pay. This application was 
followed on Nov. 2 bv a notification to 
the effect that for the time being Germany 
was unable to pay for deliveries in kind. 
Tho application was granted and the 
Reparations Commission decided on Nov. 
30 to appoint two committees: (1) the 
Dawes Committee to investigate and 
report as above; (2) the McKenna Com- 
mittee to inquire into, and report upon, 
tho flight of Ger. capital abroad since the 
armistice. The Dawes Committee was 
presided over by C. G. Dawes, U.S.A., 
and the other members wero O. D. Young, 
U.S.A.; R. M. Kindersley and J. C. 
Stamp, Groat Britain; J. Parmentier and 
E. Allix. France; A. Pirelli and F. Horn. 
Italy; K. Francqui and M. Hout&rd, 
Belgium. The gist of the committee’s 
report (which became the basis for the 
eventual settlement) may be given in 
these words: ‘Beyond the fixed annuities 
which shall bo normally 24 milliard gold 
marks there will be no longer any other 
liabilities arising out of the treaty of 
Versailles or the world war.’ The normal 
annuity of 24 milliard gold marks was to 
be obtained from the following sources: 

1.250.000. 000 from customs duties and 

consumption taxes. 

660.000. 000 from the railways. 

290.000. 000 from the transport tax. 

300.000. 000 from industry. 

2.500.000. 000 
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And the normal annuity was to be 
reached in the fifth year. The actual 
payments made were: 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


gold marks 
1 , 000 , 000,000 
1,220,000,000 

1.500.000. 000 

1.750.000. 000 

2.500.000. 000 


The standard figure was reached on Sept. 
1, 1928, and an additional payment be- 
came liable after the close of the year 
1928-29 calculated on an index of pros- 
perity, based on certain trade returns, 
budget receipts, and expenditure, eto. 
In 1930 the D. P. gave way to the Young 
Plan ( q.v .), but in 1934 Germany’s 
financial position so deteriorated that the 
Ger. Gov. declared a moratorium on both 
loans. Thereupon the Brit. Gov. an- 
nounced that it would be necessary to 
Initiate an exchange clearing arrangement 
by which holders of the loans might be 
paid with interest and an exchange agree- 
ment was eventually concluded. See C. 
Bcrgmann, The History of Reparations , 
1927. 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd (1838- 
1929), Welsh geologist and archaeologist. 
In 1862 he joined the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. In 1874 he became 
prof, of geology and paleontology at 
Owens College, Manchester. His re- 
searches in connection with the cave- 
dwellers of prehistoric times won him a 
name in anthropology, and he pub. the 
following workB: Care-hunting (1874); 
Early Man in Britain (1880); and British 
Pleistocene Mammalia (1866-87). He 
was also connected with surveys for the 
proposed channel tunnel and for the 
discovery of coal in Kent. 

Dawley, urb. dist. of England, in 
Shropshire, situated on Shropshire Union 
Canal, and In the Wellington div., 4 m. 
S.E. of that place. Coal and iron are 
worked. Pop. 7400. 

Dawlish, tn. and watering-place In 
Devon, England, 11 m. from Exeter; a 
stream called Dawlish water runs through 
its centre. D. is a great resort for sea- 
bathers and Invalids throughout the year. 
Pop. 4500. 

Dawn, morning twilight, the period of 
half-light, when the sky is illuminated by 
the reflection of the rays of the rising sun 
on the clouds and dust, etc., suspended in 
the atmosphere before it rises above the 
horizon. The maximum vertical depres- 
sion of the sun was early calculated by 
astronomers to be 18°. The time the 
D. light lasts is measured by the time 
the sun takes to pass through an arc of 
18°, and varies with the lat. of the observer 
ana declination of the sun, it being at its 
minimum at the equator and increasing 
according to the distance from that point, 
and being longer in summer than In 
winter. The colours of the sunrise at 
D. are not so warm as those of sunset, 
since the air is clear and there Is less 
diffusion of light rays. The order of D. 
colours Is deep red, then orange, gold, and 
clear bright yellow, the reverse order of 


the sunset colours. The duration of D. 
Is shorter than of twilight. 

Dawson, Charles (1886-1938), Eng. 
antiquary. As a young man became a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Collected fossils of dinosaurs in the 
Wealden quarries round Hastings, his 
collection being accepted by the Brit. 
Museum. Continued to obtain for the 
museum similar specimens from Sussex 
for the rest of his years. His name will be 
remembered for his discovery, between 
the years 1911 and 1913, of what anthro- 
pologists know as the Piltdown man. 
D. found portions of the fossil skull, and 
in doing so discovered the remains of the 
earliest Englishmen known. In July 
1938 Sir Arthur Keith unveiled a mono- 
lith memorial to D. in the grounds of 
Barkham Manor, Piltdown, to mark the 
place of discovery. These bones gave us 
the entrance to a long-past world of 
humanity, such as never had been dreamt 
of, and afforded evidence that carried the 
hist, of man in Sussex back to a period to 
which geologists assigned a duration of 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 years, though 
since the Piltdown man was unlike any 
known fossil the remains set students of 
man's evolution the most difficult and 
Important task that had confronted them. 
D. was an amateur geologist, and, by 
profession, a solicitor. 

Dawson, Christopher ( h . 1889), Eng. 
philosopher, educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford. Lecturer in the hist, of culture. 
Univ. College, Exeter, 1930-36; Forwood 
lecturer In tho philosophy of religion. 
Liverpool, 1934; Gifford lecturer (Edin- 
burgh) 1947 and 1948. Pubs.: The Age. 
of the Gods ; The Making of Europe ; Pro- 
gress and Religion; The Spirit of the Oxford 
Movement; Medieval Religion; Christianity 
and the New Age; Religion and the Modem 
State ; The Judgment of the Nations; and 
Religion and Culture. 

Dawson, George (1821-76), Eng. non- 
conformist divine, b. in London. He 
entered the ministry os a Baptist, and in 
1843 went to Rickmans worth, removing 
a year later to Mount /ion, Birmingham. 
His unorthodox views ,ed him to resign, 
and his followers built the church of the 
Saviour for him. Here he worked for 
nearly thirty years attracting a large 
number of people *»y his eloquence and 
freedom of thought. Carlyle and Emer- 
son were numbered among his friends, and 
contributed to his popularity. He pub. 
one or two books of lectures and sermons. 

Dawson, George Meroer (1849-1901), 
Canadian geologist, 6. at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, son of Sir John Win. D. He held 
the post of geologist and naturalist to the 
N. Amer. boundary commission (1873), 
served on tho staff of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, becoming director in 1895. 
He had charge of tho Yukon expedition 
in 1887, and Dawson City Is named after 
him. He was one of tnc Behring Sea 
commissioners (1891), and went to Paris 
on the Arbitration Board. He wrote The 
Brihsti Colonies in America (1892), and 
many scientific papers and reports. 

Dawson. Henry (1811-78), Eng. painter, 
b. at Hull. With the meagre artistic 
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education of a dozen lessons from Pyne In 
1838, D. sucooeded In winning a place 
among Eng. artists by bis wonderful skill 
tn painting sky and clouds. In style he 
was an ardent follower of Constable. 

Dawson, Sir John William (1820-99), 
Canadian geologist, 6. at Piotou, Nova 
Scotia. He studied at Edinburgh Univ., 
and on settling down to educational work 
in Nova Scotia undertook a geological 
survey of the country, publishing his 
results in Acadian Otology (1855). The 
same year he became prof, of geology and 
principal of McGill College and Univ., 
Montreal, and in 1862 was eleoted F.R.S., 
becoming the first president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. In 1884 he was 
knighted, and in 1893 was nominated 
emeritus principal, prof., and honorary 
curator of the Redpath Museum. D. 
did great service to geology and education. 
He took a leading part In the movement 
foe the improvement of women’s educa- 
tion, and brought the whole school 
system of the prov. to a higher level of 
efficiency. Among his numerous works 
are Archaia (1858); SU>ry of the Earth and 
Man (1872); Origin of the World (1877); 
Fossil Men (1878); Egypt and Syria 
(1885); The Meeting-place of Geology and 
History (1894); and Relics of Primeval Life 
(1897). 

Dawson of Penn, Sir Bertrand Edward 
Dawson, first Baron and Viscount (1864- 
1945). Court physician, son of Henry 
!>., F.R.I.B.A., of Purley, Surrey. Edu- 
cated at Univ. College and the London 
Hospital. B.Sc., 1888; M.B., London, 
1890; M.R.C.S., 1890; M.D., London, 
1893; F.R.C.P., 1903. Physician-extra- 
ordinary to King Edward VII., 1907-10; 
to King George V., 1910-14. Early be- 
came known as an authority on gastric 
affections — wrote The Diagnosis and 
Operative Treatment of Diseases of the 
Stomach (1908). During First World 
War be was captain R.A.M.C. (T.F.), 
commandant 2nd London General Hos- 
pital and consulting physician tn France. 
Colonel A.M.S. and honorary member 
Army Medical Advisory Board, 1918, 
and chairman of the special committee 
of the Medical Research Council on Tuber- 
culosis in Wartime. Raised to peerage, 
1920; Privy Councillor, 1929. President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 1931. 
Created a viscount, 1936. 

Dawson City, cap. of the Canadian 
Yukon dist. and ceutre of the Klondyke 
goldfields. The tn. was founded in 1896 
at the time of the first gold rush, and 
though partially destroyed by fire in 1899, 
became a well-estab. mining city, boasting 
sev. fine opera houses and hotels. It 
envoys the services of a fleet of riv. 
steamers and telegraphic communication 
connecting it with the upper and lower 
Yukon. In spite of the climate, which 
tends to extremes, wheat, barley, and oats 
hare been successfully cultivated there. 
The pop., which has been extremely 
fluctuating, dwindled from 30,000 in 
1898 to 1000 in 1941 owing to the ex- 
haustion of the Klondyke goldfields, 

Dsx, tn. and arron. in the dept, of 
Landes, France, on the Adour. The tn. 


has man ufs. of pottery and liqueurs, and 
trades in wine, timber, and ogrio. produce. 
There are fine medicinal springs, vfrbich 
have maintained a reputation for the cure 
of rheumatism since the time of the Roms. 
The name is a corruption of Acqua. It 
contains Rom. remains, castlo, and cathe- 
dral. Pop. (tn.) 12,600; (arron.) 133,200. 

Day, Francis (1829-89), Eng. ichthyolo- 
gist, b. at Marosfield, Sussex, who wrote 
some standard works on the piscatorial 
life of India and Great Britain. He be- 
came interested in this study while sur- 
geon at Madras. His chief works are The 
Fishes of Malabar (1865); Fishes of India 
(1875-88); and The Fishes of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1880-84). 

Day, John (c. 1574-c. 1640), Eng. 
dramatist, was a native of Norfolk 
and sizar ot Cal us College, Cambridge, 
whence he was expelled for theft. Ho 
collaborated successfully with Dekker. 
Haughton, and other writers of the 
period. His best known work is an alle- 

f orioal masque. The Parliament of Bees 
1641), in which all the characters are 
bees. He also wrote a pleasing comedy. 
Humour out of breath (1608). His com- 
plete works were od. by A. H. Bullen 
(1881). See A. C. Swinburne, Contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare , 1919. 

Day, Thomas (1748-89), author of 
Sandford and Merlon, h. in London, in- 
heriting in early infancy £900 a year, the 
greater part of his father’s estate. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, 
and was called to the Bar, but did not 
practise. He was eccentric, and educated 
two girls with the idea of making one his 
wife, but the experiment failed. With 
his friend Richard Lovell Edgeworth he 
made the acquaintance of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau m Paris. Literature, archi- 
tecture, politics, and agriculture in turn 
had his attention. He married Esther 
Milnes, an heiress. In support of the 
abolition of the slave trade he wrote The 
Dying Negro (1773). Ho was killed 
whilst taming a colt near Wargrave. His 
Sandford and Merlon (1783-89) Is a tech- 
nical example of the pedagogic novel. 
D., like Rousseau, advocated more en- 
lightened methods in education, and 
offered models of stories and improving 
talks with children, which were intended 
to make them realize the value and 
entertainment of science and virtue. D. 
is of interest for his influence on Maria 
Edgeworth, the daughter of R. L. Edge- 
worth. Her stories for children really 
belong to the class of idactic novels. 

Day (O.E., daeg. Ger. Tag); usually 
means the time during which the sun is 
above the horizon, the period of light an 
opposed to darkness. In astronomy it Is 
one rotation of the earth. The sidereal 
D. is the time between two culminations 
of a star, consistently equal. The solar 
]>., which Is measured by the sun, varies 
slightly, and is longer than the sidereal 
D., which does not alter. There is a 
difference of about four minutes, for by 
the time the sun has made one complete 
rotation and the earth has come bank to 
the same place relatively, the sun has 
moved eastwards nearly one degree. 
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which necessitates four minutes' longer 
travelling by the earth. Only four times 
a year do the sundial and the clock agree, 
the astronomers' imaginary sun, moving 
uniformly, regulating the mean time 
(watch time), the real sun on the meridian 
giving the apparent time. D. varies with 
lat. and seasons, to the N. of the equator 
increasing in summer and decreasing In 
winter, and vice versa to the S. The , 
apparent solar V i.c. the interval be- 
tween two successive passages, of the 
real sun across the meridian varies in 
length owing to the varying velocity of 
the earth in its orbit and of the inclination 
of the ecliptic to the equator. The 
difference, mean solar time minus appar- 
ent solar time, is called the equation of 
time . It is a variable quantity, and may 
be as high as seventeen minutes. The 
mean solar D. is equal In length to the 
average apparent solar D. throughout the 
year. At the equator D. and night are 
nearly equal, for owing to the inclination 
of the earth's axis to the plane of its orbit 
the parallel of lat. in which the sun 
appears to move Is continually changing, 
at the equator alone being bisected. The 
Gks. counted D. from sunset, the Roms, 
from midnight, the Babylonians from sun- 
rise, and the Umbrians from midday. 

Dayaka. Dyaks. 

Day and Night Breezes, relate to the 
varying direction and velocity of the wind 
during the different periods of the twenty- 
four hours. The heat of the sun reflected 
from tlie earth reacts on the surface layer 
of the atmosphere, the interchange caus- 
ing surface winds and up-currents. These 
fluctuations are not so marked over water 
where the conditions are more uniform. 
Certain surface winds die down towards 
sunset owing to the cooling ground which 
lessens the tendency of the air to rise. 
The mean direction of the wind does not 
vary much throughout the twenty-four 
hours. Most breezes usually tend to veer 
slightly to the observer’s right through 
the morning and turn buck again after 
sunset. Small pilot balloons are used by 
meteorological stations to determine the 
direotkm and velocity of the wind at 
different altitudes, 

Dayfly, or Mayfly, see Ephemera. 

Dayleaford, bor. and tn. of Australia, 
situated in Victoria, 26 ra. N.E. of 
Ballarat. Gold iR extensively worked In 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 3500. 

Daylight Saving. To Win. Willett 
(1656-19 15), a Chelsea builder, belongs the 
credit for the Introduction of the D. S. 
scheme into England, although his sug- 
gestions put forth in 1907 were held up to 
ridioule. The Idea of summertime was 
first mooted In America by Benjamin 
Franklin, though its practice is purely an 
outcome of the First World War. In 
1916 Germany Instituted a D.-S. scheme 
for purposes of light and fuel economy, 
and this led to the Summertime Act of 
Britain being passed on May 17, 1916. 
On Sunday, May 21, the docks through- 
out the country were for the first time put 
on an hour In advanoe of Greenwich time 
for the whole of the summer months. 
Other countries throughout Europe fol- 


lowed suit, and America put the scheme 
to trial In 1917. 

Although originally a war measure, 
D. S. was considered to have so many 
advantages that by a series of Acts of 
Parliament it was continued in England, 
Col. Lambert Ward being its earnest 
champion in tho House. The royal assent 
was given to the Summertime Act, 
making it a permanent measure, on Aug. 

’ Officially summertime begins at 2 a.m. 
on the day following the third Saturday 
in April, unless that is Easter Day, when 
it becomes the day following the seoond 
Saturday of April. It terminates at 
3 a.m. (or 2 a.m, Greenwich time) on the 
day following the first Saturday in Oct. 
During the Seoond World War the 
necessity for economising fuel and light, 
coupled with the inconvenience of the 
black-out against air raids, led to the be- 
ginning of Brit, summertime in 1940 from 
Feb. 25, and in 1941-44 from Jan. 1 to 
Deo. 31 ; in 1945 the period was reduced to 
nine months. Double summertime (t.e. 
2 hrs. in advance) was in force during the 
summer months of 1941-45 and again in 
1947. 

The number of minutes that clocks are 
moved forward varies from 20 min. in 
Sarawak and the Gold Coast to 60 min. in 
Great Britain, Eire, France, and most 
other countries. The actual date on 
which clocks are moved forward is not 
standard for all countries that have 
adopted the expedient of D. S. 

European countries have used the 
scheme, abandoned and revived it from 
time to time, and in June 1930 the Soviet 
Union introduced it into Russia. In 
America some of the states favour it, 
while others refuse to entertain it. The 
opposition to the scheme comes from 
agriculturists mainly, who find it incon- 
venient to begin milking, harvesting, and 
other work an hour earlier; by educa- 
tionists and those with the care of young 
children, who find their charges cannot 
sleep when put to bed during the bright 
daylight of the summer months, and so 
waken unrefreshed and disorganised in 
the morning; by miners, hospital nurses, 
and others. Wro. Willett a. the year 
before his idea was put into operation. 

Day Lily, popular name for the lilia- 
ceous genus Hcmerocallis, common to 
Europe and Asia. H. ftava is a yellow- 
flowered species cultivated In Britain for 
its sweet scent, and H. fulva is a species 
from S. Europe which is given to cattle 
for fodder. 

Day of Atonement (Ydm Hakkippfirim, 
of Day of Coverings) is the holiest day in 
tho Jewish year, and is observed with 
complete rest from all labour, abstinence 
from all food and drink. In self-examina- 
tion and penitence. The YOm Kippur is 
always the tenth day of the seventh 
month (Tishri), and the fast begins at 
sunset on the ninth day, lasting until the 
evening of the tenth. 

Days of Grace, see Bill of Exchanob. 

Dayton; 1. Cap. Montgomery oo.. Ohio. 
U.S.A., situated in the Miami Talley m 
the mouth of the Mad R*« 50. in. N. by E. 
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of Cincinnati. It Is a loading: oentre of 
aviation research, is the home of the 
National Cash Register Company, and 
produces electric lighting plant for home 
use, refrigerators, aeroplano ports, etc. 
There is a state hospital for the insane and 
a branch of the National Homo for Dis- 
abled Soldiers. In 1913 D. was covered 
with mud by a great flood and then pro- 
tected by dams. The first house built 
there, a log cabin, is preserved as an 
historical museum. The city covers 17 
sq.m. Pop. 217,000. 2. AcityinCamb- 

bell co., Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio, 
opposite Cincinnati, of which it is a suburb. 
Pop. 210,700. 3. A city of Tennessee, co. 

seat of Rhea co. Pop. 1700. In 1925 a 
teacher of science in the high school was 
found guilty of having violated a state 
law prohibiting the teaching in schools 
supported by the state of any theories 
that man is descended from the lower 
animals. Win. Jennings Bryan, who was 
1 briefed by the state of Tennessee for the 
prosecution, d. at D. a few days after the 
trial. 

Daytona Beach, popular holiday resort 
of Florida. U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 
with a motor-racing track on the sands. 
Pop. 22,000. 

D’Azara, Felix, see Azara, don Felix 
de. 

D'Aztglio, see Azeolio. 

Dazimon, see Tokat. 

De Aar, tn. of Capo Prov., S. Africa, 
one of the prin. railway junctions of S. 
Africa, centre of large live-stock fairs, 
with a healthy climate. It is rapidly ex- 
panding. Pop. 2000, of whom 1600 are 
white. 

Deacon (Lat. diaconus , Gk. Siaxoi'o?, 
an attendant, minister), eccles. officer in 
the Christian Church, whose offices and 
duties have varied greatly in different 
places and at different times. Their 
origin is connected by tradition with the 
appointment of the Seven (Acts vi.), but 
doubt is thrown on this theory by the 
fact that the Seven arc never called Ds. 
in the N.T., and do not Reem to have 
been thought of as such until the end of 
the second century. Allusions to the 
diaconata occur in sev. of the pastoral 
epistles, and with the development of the 
bishopric the office of D. became pecu- 
liarly attached to that. The chief func- 
tions of the I)., as we may gather from 
the story of St. Laurence, archdeacon of 
Rome in the third century, were the care 
of the poor, with the collection and 
distribution of alms, and personal attend- 
ance on the bishop. In time these func- 
tions were lost or absorbed by the minor 
orders, and the D. was left merely a 
particular part in the church service. In 
the Rom. and Anglican churches the 
diaconate is rarely a permanent office, 
but is considered a step to the priesthood, 
whereas in the E. it retains more of Its 
old character. Among certain Protestant 
bodies, «auch as the Presbyterians, the D. 
is a layman who has charge of finances, eto. 

Deaconess, one of an order of women set 
apart for special service in the Christian 
Church. In Rom. xvt. 1, and 1 Tim. v. 
9 et scq., we find traces of the first begin- 


nings of this order, and at the time of the 
Apostolic Constitutions it already formed 
a distinct part of the Church’s organisa- 
tion, and as such is mentioned in the 
canons of Nicrea and Chalcedon. Though 
Ds. wore ordained in much the snmo way 
as deacons, there is no trace in their duties 
of any sacerdotal function. In the \V. 
Churcn the order was condemned at sev. 
councils from the fifth century onward, 
and fell entirely into abeyance during 
the Middle Ages. It has recently been 
revived in sev. of the reformed churches, 
e.g. the Anglican and Presbyterian. 

Deacon of a Trade, temporary president 
of certain incorporated bodies In Scotland. 
These presidents represented their differ- 
ent trades or crafts tn the various tn. 
councils before the Burgh Reform Act of 
1834. This Act deposed them from their 
position as official members, but still per- 
mitted them to regulate the business 
affairs of the crafts when appointed bv 
election. See also Dean of Guild. 

Dead, Book of the, collection of texts, 
both religious and magical, writteh by the 
auct. Egyptians for the safe guidance of 
the soul through Amenti (the Egyptian 
lower world). This papyrus, or parts of 
it, was always buried with the mummy in 
his tomb. The later MSS. were very im- 
perfect, but a pure ed. was pub. bv 
Edouard NaviUc in Berlin, 1886. Excel- 
lent Eng. trails, by Le Pago Ronouf, 1890, 
and E. A. W. Budge, 1895 and 1901. 

Deadly Nightshade, see Nightshade. 

Deadman’s Handle, device attached to 
the control gear of an electric train (or 
lift) which ensures that tho train is auto- 
matically brought to a standstill if the 
driver releases his grip through sudden 
illness. The device is in the form of a 
knob, which switches off the power and 
applies the brakes should the handle be 
released when on a running notch. 

Dead-nettle, popular name of sev. 
species of plants, of the genus Lamium 
and order Labiatse, in appearance the 
plant greatly resembling the stinging- 
nettles of the genus Urtica. Sev. of these 
herbs grow in Britain as wayside weeds, 
tho chief being white, or L. album ; purple, 
L. purpureum; and yellow archangel, 
L. galeobdolon. 

Dead Sea (Lat. Lacus Asphaleies, 
Arabic, Bahr Lfit, Sea of Lot), scripturallv 
called Salt Sea, Sea of tho Plains, Sea of 
tho Arabah, Is a lake near the S. oxtromity 
of Palestine, lying between that country 
and Transjordan. Its length Is 46 in. 
and its greatest breadth 94 (average 8D 
m. Tho long oval of the lake Is unequally 
divided by the E. Llzan peninsula, of loose 
calcareous formation. N. of the penin- 
sula tho greatest depth Is 1278 ft., S. of 
that it is only 3 to 12 ft. It receives the 
Jordan and six Other rlvs., but has no 
outlet, tho surplus water being carried off 
by evaporation. The water is intensely 
salt, with a specific gravity one-sixth 
greater than watear. Fish cannot live in 
the lake, but it has a therapeutic reputa- 
tion for lepers, and the lnh&b. on the 
hanks are quite healthy . It is surrounded 
by steep cliffs of bare lime-stone, rising to 
a height of 6000 ft., and masses of sulphur 
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exposed by periodically occurring earth- 
quakes lie on its borders. There is a 
considerable business in the exploitation 
of its salt deposits, and potash, bromine, 
magnesium, etc. 



EM. A. 

THE DEAD SEA 


In the background are the mountains of Judaea. 


Dead Sea Apple, see Apple of Sodom. 

Dead's Part, Scots law, the remaining 
portion of the movable estate which alone 
may be bequeathed by will. Where the 
deceased leaves a widow and no children 
the widow takes one-half as her jus rclictm, 
anti the other half is D. P. If ho leaves a 
child or children and no widow, half goos 
to the issue as their legitim and half is 
1). 1\ If he leaves widow and children, 
one-third is D. P., the residue going 
oqually to the widow and children. If he 
dies childless and unmarried every part 
of the estate is D. P. The same principles 
apply in the case of a wifo leaving mov- 
able estate. The I). P., if undisposed of, 
devolves on the next of kin. 

Deadwood, co. seat of Lawrence co., S. 
Dakota, U.S.A., in the extreme W. of that 
state. It is the trading centre for the 
gold, silver, lead, and tin mines of the 
Black Hills. Was founded In 1876. and 
owns some buildings of architectural 
Interest. Pop. 2800. 

Deaf and Dumb, or Deaf-mute. Deaf- 
mutism or deaf-dumbness In the sense in 
which it is used in this article denotes (1) 
the congenital deafness which arises from 
some original malformation of the ear and 
which is always accompanied with dumb- 
ness; (2) deaf-dumbness attributable to 
post-natal causes. Acquired deaf-dumb- 
noss, which for the most part follows on 
some febrile disease in very early life, is of 
importance from the dnctvlological stand- 
point, but in cases where deal-mutism has 
occurred later In life it is obvious that the 
subject may well have learnt the arts of 
speech and writing before his affliction, 
and for that reason does not present the 
same problem to educators as the con- 
genital deaf-mute. Complete deafness is 
by no means essential as a cause of com- 


plete dumbness; a small amount of 
deafness may well eventuate in dumbness, 
^tiologically Inheritance is a potent 
cause of deuf -mutism; the intermarriage 
of deal-mutes and consanguineous mar- 
riages are mainly responsible lor its 
production. The prin. causes of non-con- 
genital deafness are those which produce 
some Inflammatory affection of the middle 
ear. The most prolific sources are scarlet 
fever, and, in a less degree, meningitis, 
measles, fevers, catarrhs, abscesses, small- 
pox, and erysipelas. It frequently hap- 
pens that mental disorder Is in some way 
connected with deafness, and the im- 
portance of an efficient means of education 
is apparent from the fact that D. and I). 
children, if uneducated, have perforce to 
bo classed among imbeciles. It appears 
to be a psychological fact that without 
special education some form of mental 
disease will assuredly follow. A morbid 
condition of the mind must almost cer- 
tainly eventuate where the deaf-mute, to 
however great an extent ho may bo 
susceptible to external impressions, is 
utterly unable to formulate coherent ideas 
from never having had his intellectual 
faculties developed by communication 
with other and unnftiicted human beings. 

In 1840 the proportion in Europe of 
deaf-mutes to the pop. was 1 to 1537; in 
England 1 in about 1600. But happily it 
is demonstrable that the proportion is be- 
coming less every year, a result due to the 
more scieutiflc treatment of the various 
causes. In the decennial periods from 
1851 to 1891 the proportions for the 
United Kingdom were respectivelv 1 in 
1550; 1 in 1430; 1 in 1642; 1 in 169*4; 1 in 
1814; 1 in 1879. It is higher in Ireland 
than in the rest of Great Britain, and 
higher in Scotland than iu England and 
Wales. The statistics, however, aro not 
altogether conclusive, because many 
persons refrain from disclosing their 
affliction to the census authorities. The 
schedules did not require the 4 deaf only* to 
state that fact, while on the other hand 
many were included in the category who 
properly belonged to the feeble-minded or 
aphasic dumb -classes, it was estimated 
in 1934 (according to the conference of the 
Brit. Medical Association) that 40,000 
persons in Great Britain were totally 
deaf, and a fiirthe** 2,500,000 partially 
deaf, either from acquired deafness or 
defective hearing in one or both ears. 
(In 1930 out of about 58,000 applications 
for enlistment in the Brit. Army 411 per 
1000 were rejected for various physical 
and medical defects, and of these about 
56 per 1000 candidates on account of 
diseases of the ear.) At the present day 
there aro 50 schools for the D. and D. in 
England and Wales, and 10 in Scotland. 
Education is compulsory among the deaf 
In England from the ages of 5-15, in 
Scotland it is permissive from 3-18. In 
Kiro it is not compulsory for the deaf to 
attend school. There are schools in 
almost every other country in the world, 
although in some cases, notably China, 
Japan, India, and countries in S. America, 
the provision made is altogether In- 
1 adequate. In regard to the instruction of 
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TWO-HANDED ALPHABET 

the D. and D., it is to be noted that those 
Instructed Include for the most part 
persons whose vocal organa are per foot, 
out who from deafness are ignorant of the 
way to articulate the sounds of speech. 
Again the pupils comprise many who are 
not completely deaf. Deafness occurs in 
every degree and In some oases amounts 
o irty to an insensibility to the sharper 
notes of sound. This fact is carefully born o 
in mind by teachers when consid e ring 


individual oases. But, of course, daoty- 
ology or the manual communication of 
ideas is a science invented mainly In the 
interests of the more or less completely 
deaf, who, from never having heard a word 
spoken, arc for that reason unable to use 
their vocal organs for speech. To such a 
person any language Is a foreign language, 
and this has always been strongly im- 
pressed on all teachers of the 1). and 1). 

Many of the early By stems of teaching 
were faulty from the very ignorance of this 
important fact, e.g* the celebrated Abb6 
do l*Ep6e estab. through dactylology and 
artloulation some connection in the mind 
of the pupil between certain methodical 
signs and the language of their country, 
but it was by no means estab. that he 
effected a subjective connection between 
those signs and the ideas which they were 
intended to represent. Nevertheless he 
attained considerable success, and his 
principles were carried further by his 
successor, the Abb6 SIcard, and the basis 
of his teaching in signs is that of the chief 
modern systems. Signs are the natural 
language of the D. and D., but the attain- 
ment through signs of abstract thinking 
and conceptions is impossible unless a 
clear distinction is kept In mind between 
explaining a language and expressing it. 
The thoughts must first be awakened, and 
generally by signs os the most or only 
natural method ; and when awakened 
those thoughts must be shaped in lan- 
guage by some manual alphabet or form 
of writing. Down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was next to no serious effort 
in the direction of instructing the D. and 
D. It was the common assumption that 
instruction by means of language was 
limited to those who could hear. Nay 
more, it was generally believed that deaf- 
mutes were naturally more debasod than 
other men, both in intellect and morals. 
Even Whately. the logician, was capable 
of asserting that a deaf-mute, before 
being taught a language, was as incapable 
of carrying on & train of reasoning as a 
brute. Doubtless many of the D. and D. 
are intellectually and morally Inferior, 
and remain habitually credulous, childish, 
of shallow sentiments, and scarcely sus- 
ceptible to the emotions of pity or grati- 
tude. But as indicated above, this is not 
necessarily so; some pupils have even 
attained to celebrity, notably Massieu, 
the pupil of Sicard. In England shortly 
before the pub. of Dalgarno of Ills treatise, 
the art of Instruction of the D. and D. was 
advanced by John Dulwer and Dr. Wallis. 
Contemporaneously with those I), and D. 
philologists, Montans, van Helmont, and 
Amman were occupied with its study in 
Holland; and in Germany, though later, 
Kerger, Arnoldl, and Heinlcke were de- 
voting attention to the subject. It was 
In France, however, that the greatest 
strides were made, as Indeed was the case 
In the instruction of the blind (see Blinjj), 
and the work o| de l’Ep6e and Si card, 
however incomplete, cannot be over- 
estimated. In England, after Dalgaroo's 
time, the art slumbered for many years. 
It was revived by Henry Baker, the 
naturalist, and in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century Thomas Braid wood 
opened an academy in Edinburgh. Braid- 
wood's success was remarkable. He 
opened another school In Hackney in 1 7 83, 
and his sons opened other schools in Edin- 
burgh in 1S10 and Birmingham in 1825. 
The first public school for froe instruction 
of the D. and D. was opened in Bermond- 
sey in 1792, and of this school Dr. Watson, 
nephew of Thomas llraldwood, was head 
instructor for thirty-seven years. With 
the development of a more enlightened 
social system the days have long since 
passed when the duty of instructing the 
L>. and D. was left to individual effort 
alone. The Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1891, make provision for the 
compulsory elementary education of 
defective children, including in that term 
the deaf. The London County Con noil 
makes special provision for deaf children, 
having six day schools for the wholly 
deaf, five for the hard of hearing, and 
three residential schools. There are also 
centres where evening classes in lip- 
reading are held. The total number of 
deaf children in attendance at schools 
throughout England and Wales is not much 
more than 4000, in Scotland about 700. 

Societies and institutions in England 
for the welfare of deaf-mutes include the 
Royal Sib for L). and D. Children, Mar- 
gate, and tho Royal Association in aid of 
the I). and D., 413 Oxford Street. London. 
Tbero is a national college of teachers of 
the deaf (blind and deaf school) at SLokc- 
npon-Trent. ! 

The close of the First World War | 
brought seriovis hardship to many officers 
and men who had lost tlieir sense of hear- 
ing by war service, 33,791 being discharged 
on account of deafness (the numbers wore 
fewer in the Second W orld War). On their 
behalf the Deafened Ex-Sorvice Men’s 
Fund was founded in 1919, with head- 
quarters at 23 Queen Aune’s Oato, S.W.l. 

Method of Instruction . — Where there is 
sufficient hearing the instruction may be 
auriculur, but experience does not point 
to any great success in this method. 
Where the atfiiotcd are completely deaf 
the methods must ho such as appeal to the 
eye alone. The obvious wnj s of so appeal- 
ing are by a sign language, representation 
by writing, printing, and pictures, lip- 
reading, and the manual alphabet. 
Generally speaking the two prin. methods 
are the manual and the oral, which utilise 
the above moans of appealing to the eye 
in varying degrees. The manual and the 
oral may also bo combined, but the com- 
bined systems have not l>een productive 
of such success os the purely manual; and 
the oral, which is admittedly unpopular 
with the deaf themselves, produces a much 
lower Percentage of successes than the 
manual. In the manual method, signs 
are first used to stimulate thoughts, and 
the thoughts are ghon vernacular ex- 

S ression to in the mind of the pupil by 
nger-spelling and writing. In Great 
Britain the two-handed, in Europe and 
America, for the most part, the one- 
handed, manual alphabet is in vogue. 
That this method is successful may be 
inferred from the fact that so many 
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pupils can acquire an average shorthand 
speed of communication of 130 words a 
minute. Verhftpa the first manual alpha- 
bet pub. in England was that of Dalgamo 
in 1H80. 

bo far as the single letters are concerned 
the system was simplicity itself. The 
rules were: (1) Touch the places of the 
vowels (see diagram) with a cross-touch 
with any finger of the right hand; 
point to the consonants with the thumb 
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of the right hand. The present two- 
handed alphabet appears to have been 
derived from Dalgarno’s finger-alphabet. 
The one-handed alphabet was invented 
in Spain, and was probably first pub. in 
the works of Bonet. 

A dactylology of syllables lias occa- 
sionally been employed in the instruction 
of the I). and D., and a system of alpha- 
betic and syllabic dactylology was pub. 
by Dr. Deleau the younger in 1830. The 
application of finger-language to designate 
numbers is attributed to Mr. Stanbury, 
superintendent in a Now York institution 
for the D. and I). Only one hand, tho 
left, is used, the right being left free to 
record calculations. 

The cipher is represented by the closed 
hand. To indicate this, the position of 
the hand is changed from perpendicular to 
horizontal'; the thumb is pointed forwards 
for 10, the thumb and forefinger for 20. 
and so on to 90. Hundreds are pointed 
downwards; thus the thumb, forefinger, 
and middle finger pointed downwards 
represent 300. If 572 bo the number to 
bo designated, three positions are required ; 
tho five fingers are pointed downwards 
for 500, the little finger and ring-finger 
forwards for 70, and the thumb and fore- 
finger held upright for 2. To represent 
thousands, the left hand is placed across 
the body towards tho right shoulder, and 
the signs which were used in front for 
units in tills position represent thousands. 
Variations of position with the same signs 
are adopted for tens of thousands and 
higher numbers. Though complex in 
description, tho whole Is easy and com- 
prehensive in operation. In the oral 
method, although reading and writing 
may be utilised as In the manual, the 
prin. means employed are articulation 
and lip-reading. Tho sounds of letters as 
opposed to the names are taught through 
the medium of lip-formation; but, of 
course, the names must be taught where 
different pronunciations of the same letter 
are to be conveyed. Articulation, which 
in this connection denotes the teaching of 
deaf-mutes to speak and to comprehend 
speech by merely watching the motion of 
the vocal organs, seems to be as old as the 
time of Bede. Not one pupil in thirty 
attains any appreciable degree of pro- 
ficiency by this method, and in all proba- 
bility it requires in the pupil a higher 
degree of intelligence. Much patience 
and kindness on the part, of the teacher are 
absolutely essential. The speech, such 
as it is, of the deaf-mute (who must, of 
course, be of that class who are not 
completely dumb) is artificial, constrained, 
and laborious, and generally too loud and 
discordant from the obvious fact that he 
cannot hear himself speak and has never 
heard any one else speak. The system 
has never been a really serious rival to the 
art of dactylology, although opinion has 
differed on the question whether articula- 
tion is indispensable to the acquisition of 
thought. Ger. teachers think it is, Eng. 
teachers for the most part are of the 
opposite opinion. The Amers. seem to 
hold a middle view. 

Occupations of Deaf-mute a . — These are 


necessarily wider than in the case of the 
blind ( q.v .). Indeed only those in which 
speech and hearing are indispensable are 
closed to them. As an indication of the 
strides made in their education it may be 
instructive to note the following diversity 
of occupation: bookbinders, carpenters, 
cigar-makers, cutlers, gilders, natters, 
jewellers, law-writers, optical and philo- 
sophical instrument makers, and printers 
of all kinds. Some have attained dis- 
tinction in the highest branches of oil and 
water-colour painting, while one, at 
least, became a sculptor of great ability, 
and another a conveyancing barrister. 
Two Amor, women, Laura Bridgeman 
(1829-89) and Dr. Helen Keller (5. 1880) 
(Q.v.) are noted for their triumph over 
their disabilities. Tho census returns, of 
course, show that the highest proportion 
are engaged cither in non-productive and 
indefinite, or In industrial occupations; 
but none the less many have found em- 
ployment in commercial and professional 
circles. 

M echanical Aids to Hearing. — Numerous 
devices, known as deaf-aids, have been 
invented, and have reached a high degree 
of efficiency. A deaf-aid incorporating 
the results of all the latest research was 
commissioned by the Brit. Gov. in 1947 
for manuf. and distribution under the 
National Health scheme. Tho U.S. Bell 
Telephone laboratories have developed a 
system of visible speech transmitted from 
a microphone to a television screen, each 
Inflection or sound being pictorially repro- 
duced in the form of spurts or splashes. 
Tho users can quickly learn to identify 
the shapes of the spectograms as words, 
for each sound has its own striking and 
divergent form. See also Gallaudet, 
Thomas Hopkins. See Kerr Love, Deaf- 
Mutisin , 1896; G. S. Haycock, Education 
of the Deaf in America , 1926; M. Clark 
and G. Crowden. r The Employment of the 
Deaf in the United Kingdom, 1937-38; 
and National Institute for the Deaf, All 
about the Deaf , 1939. 

Deafness, see Ear. 

De&k, Ferencz (1803-76), famous Hun- 
garian politician, an eloquent speaker, 
aud devoted patriot. Elected to the 
National Diet (1832), he soon, as leader 
of tho Liberal opposition, promoted 
measures for the amelioration of the 
peasant's lot, and the reversal of the law 
exempting the nobility from taxation. 
He was appointed minister of justice in 
Count Batthy&nPs Cabinet (1848), hut 
resigned his portfolio when a committee 
was formed under Kossuth. Returned to 
the Diot by Pesth (1 8C1) bo became leader 
of the Moderate party, and drew up the 
famous address to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, demanding the restoration of the 
constitution of 1848 and an independent 
Hungarian ministry. The pre-1918 dual 
system of monarchy cstab. between 
Austria and Hungary, after Austria’s 
defeat in the war of 1866, was tho result 
of his tactful polity. 

Deakin, Alfred (1856-1919), Australian 
statesman and orator, h. at Fltzroy, Mel- 
bourne; son of Wm. D., a native of Tow- 
cester, Northamptonshire, accountant to 
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a firm of coach proprietors. Educated 
at Melbourne Univ. Admitted to the 
Bar, Sept. 1877. Contributed non- 
political articles to the Age and the 
leader. He represented Victoria in the 
Imperial Conference at London in 1887, 
and took a leading: part in the cause of 
Australian federation as a member of the 
National Australian Federal Convention 
(1897), and of the Federal Council of 
Australia. He visited England a second 
time in 1900, as one of the Australian 
representatives in connection with amend- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bill. He 
succeeded Sir Edmund Barton as Premier 
of Australia, and held office three times 
between 1903 and 1910. Was appointed 
to represent the Commonwealth in the 
Imperial Conference, 1907. His works 
include Irrigation in India (1892): lrri- 
mtUm in Australia (1893); and Temple 
and Tomb in India (1894). fie was n 
Protectionist- Liberal-Imperialist: it is 
claimed for him that he was an imperialist 
before Rudyard Kipling began to boom 
imperialism ; and for many years he 
preached the now settled dogma, ' Whito 
Australia.* Retired 1912, and in his last 
years suffered from loss of memory. 

Deal (the valley, a form of Dale), sea- 
port and watering-place in Kent. It is 
one of tt c Cinque Ports, and Walincr 
Castle, 1 in. to the 8., is the official resi- 
dence of the lord warden. The justices 
of the Cinque Ports still sit here. Henry 
VTII. built throe castles in the neighbour- 
hood: W’ aimer, Sandown, and D. San- 
down Castle, at which Col. Hutchinson, 
governor of Nottingham Castle and tn. for 
the parliamentarians (see Hutchinson, 
John), d., had to bo destroyed as dan- 
gerous owing to the incursion of the sea. 
The N. portion is now groyned by the 
case Bystem. D. was never a com- 
mercial port. It came into being when 
Sandwich harbour silted up in late medi- 
eval times, and which for the same 
reuson succeeded that of the Rom. Rich- 
borough. D. has no natural harbour, but 
lies along a steeply shelving bank up wliich 
could bo hauled the small vessels (‘hob- 
bies’) serving it. I). flourished as the 
landing and embarking point for the downs 
(with Ashing as a side-line for its pop. of 
boatmen), and consequently grew up 
along the foreshore on the sites and lines 
occupied by medieval seamen’s huts. Its 
prosperity was coeval with sail and 
reached its peak in late Georgian times. 
The inhab. to-day are employed in boat- 
building, sail-making, and piloting, and 
are proverbially courageous. The par. 
church was not built till 1726, and is a 
square early Georgian building of simple 
merit, previous to which the very pictur- 
esque church of Old or Upper D. served the 
par. Old D. proper lies about a mile in- 
land. There is a newer D., formerly 
known as Victoria Town, adjoining it to 
the 9. in the vicinity of the castle built by 
Henry VIII. The intermediate area, 
formed by Middle Street, Coppin Street, 
Griffin Street, Dolphin Street, eto., is the 
historical D. It is proposed to redevelop 
the area extending from the sea front 
to the E. side of Middle Street, and along 


the front from Brewer Street in the N. 
to Broad Street in the S., including the 
seaward ends of King Street and Broad 
Street. A part of this area was severely 
damaged by Ger. bombers in the Second 
World War. Pop. 14,000. 

Dealflsh, genus of deep-sea fish, of the 
sub -order Acanthopteri. Seven or eight 
species are known in European waters. 
The vaagmaer from Norway and Iceland 
is found sometimes round the coasts of 
Scotland. It is about 4 4 ft. in length, and 
silvery in colour. 

Deal (Wood), div. of a piece of timber, 
generally by sawing. It is a term usually 
applied to fir planks. It is obtained from 
Tinus, a genus of coniferous trees, sev. 
species of which yield valuable timber. 
From Scotch fir wo get Russian D.; from 
Pmus Strobus white pine or D. from the 
U.S.A.; and there is also a species of yel- 
low pine, winch is exported from Russia. 
Norway and Sweden, and N. America, 
and is extensively used in house carpentry 
and shipbuilding. The plankH are as a 
rule 7 in. wide, and in length varying over 
6 ft.; less than 6 in. wide they are called 
battens. Under 6 ft. long they are I) 
ends; li in. thick, whole D. 

De Amicis, Edmondo, see Amicis. 

Dean (Lat. decanus , from Gk. BUa. 
ten), title of various eccles. function- 
aries. The title was originally derived 
from a Horn, civil officer of whom we find 
mention under Theodosius and Justinian 
Its first use is found In the monasteries, 
where the decanus had the supervision of 
ten monks. When the canonical life was 
introduced among the clergy in residence 
at the cathedrals, the some title was often 
applied to the head of the chapter. 
Mention of an archipresbyter, a somewhat 
Bimilar officer attached to a bishop's staff, 
occurs in the time of St. Jerome, who 
uses the term in his fourth epistle to 
Kustieus. The D. of a cathedral has 
entire charge of the fabric of the building, 
the arrangement of the services, and the 
management of property. There are also 
certaiu l)s. of peculiar?, who have charge 
of particular churches not under episcopal 
supervision, such as tl e church of Battle 
in Sussex and the chapels royal. Rural 
Ds. havo held office in the Eng. Church 
from very early times. Their duty is to 
attend to t he concerns of parts of a diocese 
and report thereon to the bishop. The 
bishop of London is D. of the prov. of 
Canterbury. In the Rom. Church the 
D. of the Sacred College is the cardinal 
who has held rank longest. The office is 
generally held by the bishop of Ostia and 
Yelletri. 

Dean, East and West, pars, of W. 
Gloucestershire, England, forming part of 
the Forest of D. Much coal and iron ore 
abound, also clay, building stone, and 
ochre. Fop. of K. D. 15,000, and W. D. 
12 . 000 . 

Dean, Forest of, tract of land and 
national park in W. Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. situated In the Severn and Wye 
valley. It was a royal forest, and much 
of the timber was out down by order of 
Charles I., but it was reafforested by order 
of Parliament after the Restoration. A 
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great portion of its timber was formerly 
utilised for the navy. It is divided into 
six walks of oak, beech, elm, etc. Much 
coal and iron abound throughout the 
forest. An account of the F. of D. has 
been pub. by H.M.S.O. as a national 
park guide. 

Dean of Guild, in former days head of 
the numerous trade guilds in Scottish 
burghs. His function was to act as 
arbiter in all mercantile and maritime 
affairs within the burgh. His present 
powers consist mainly In regulating the 
erection of suitable buildings and con- 
demning those unfit for habitation. See 
also Deacon op a Trade. 

Deane, Richard (1610-53), Brit, admiral 
and general at soa. In 1644 he fought 
with the pari, army in Cornwall, and was 
also present at the battles of Nose by, 
Preston, and Worcester. He was ap- 
pointed Joint commander with Blake and 
Monok in 1653, and lost his life at the first 
battle off the N. Foreland. 

Deane, large par. of Lancashire, partly 
in the bor. of Bolton. It is sitvmted on 
the Lancashire coalfield, and there are 
cotton mills and bleaching works. 

Deat, Marcel (1894-1945), Fr. politician, 
b. at Gu6rigny in Nidvre. Deputy In 
1928, and minister for air in 1936, he 
accepted office under the Vichy Gov. in 
1940, and founded the so-called ‘unity* 

? arty, the Rassemblement National 
opulaire. He was executed for treason 
after the liberation of France. 

Death. Under Bioloot it is pointed 
out that there is a continual change pro- 
ceeding in every cell of any organism, 
waste matter being carried off and new 
deposited. Tims the cells of any organism 
are continually dying, and D. In this mole- 
cular sense is an essential to life. But it 
inevitably follows that, because of this 
process of metabolism, D. in the larger 
sense, i.e. the D. of the entire organism, 
must ensue. Thus D. would occur 
naturally by the gradual decay of the 
organism as in old age, hut most organ- 
isms do not die in this way. The majority 
of Ds. are accidental, being caused by 
disease or violence. And D. thus caused 
must begin, as Bichat said, at the heart, 
the head, or the lungs. But these three 
vital organs, th& heart, brain, and lungs, 
are mutually dependent, and while D. 
may be immediately caused by the failure 
of one of them, yet that one may havo 
failed through an impairment in the 
functioning of another. D. from failure 
of the heart may he sudden, as in syncope, 
or gradual, as in the action of some 
poisons. Or, again, it may occur because 
the blood is insufficient in amount to 
excite the heart, as in the case of anaemia. 
D. from failure of respiration, or asphyxia , 
again, le chiefly due to violence, although 
certain poisons and tetanus may cause It. 
D. which begins at the brain, or D. by 
coma, *s caused either by violence, or by 
the action of poisons, or oy the formation 
of elots of blood in the vessels. 

The signs of approaching D. are some- 
times well marked, as in natural D. from 
old age, by a vacancy In the intellect, and 
an atrophy of the senses and sentiments. 


Again, delirium and even dementia, or 
imbecility, ore often precedents of D. 
Similarly the muscles relax, and are 
incapacitated, the voice becomes low, and 
the heart either begins to fall gradually, 
the pulse becoming faster but weaker, or 
it may boat irregularly though not 
weaker, or it may suddenly contract 
violently and stop. The respiration 
again may he hurried and panting, or 
slow and laborious, while the ‘death 
rattle,’ as it is commonly termed, Is caused 
through the passage of air from the lungs 
through the fluid (mucus) which has col- 
lected in the air passages. The signs of 
actual D. are: (1) The extinction of the 
vital functions. The cessation of circula- 
tion and respiration may not always 
signify D., for they may, as in drowning 
and in newly born infants, be entirely 
suspended for a while and then restored, 
or they may even bo reduced so low that 
while they have not ceased they may yet 
be incapable of detection. Loss of heat 
is a tolerably certain sign, although in 
exceptional cases the temp, may rise after 
D. Certain signs of D., however, are the 
loss of contractility of the muscles on 
application of a galvanic current. (2) 
Changes in the tissues. The most Im- 
portant of these is, of course, the rigor 
mortis, which, commencing In the neck 
and trunk, proceeds through the upper 
and then the lower extremities, finally 
parsing away in the same order after from 
twenty -four to thirty-six hours, is a sure 
sign of D. (3) Changes in appearance. 
These aro well marked, but the chief are 
the lividity of various parts of the body, 
and the appearance of a green tint on the 
skin of tho abdomen, accompanied by a 
separation of the epidermis. 

For conceptions of I). held by primi- 
tive and civilized races, see Burial 
Customs; Immortality; Philosophy; 
Resurrection ; Transmigration, etc. 

Death Duties. These include, since the 
passing of the Finance Act, 1894, and the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, estate duty, 
legacy duty, succession duty, and incre- 
ment value duty. Where the deceased 
d. on or before Aug. 1 , 1894, his estate was 
liable, in addition to legacy and succession 
duties, to probate duty, account duty, and 
an additional duty imposed by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, 
In extension of both estate and succession 
duties. The effect- of the Act of 1894 was 
to supersede probate duty and account 
duty by estate duly, and to fix a date for 
the expiration of the additional duties 
imposed by the Customs and Inland 
Revcnuo Act, 1889. 

Estate Duty is a comparatively now 
duty imposed by the Finance Act, 1894, 
as amended by subsequent Acts. It 
supersedes probate duty, account duty, 
additional succession duty, tho temporary 
estate duty imposed in 1889, and 1 per 
cent legacy or succession duty. Although 
it is a substitute ff>r probate dnty, It taxes 
property which escaped the latter duty 
altogether. It Is payable whenevor 
property changes hands on death without 
regard to its ultimate destination, and the 
amount of the duty to unaffected by any 
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testamentary disposition. It Is also charitable purposes are charged unless 
leviable on personal property situate they were made more than twelve months 
abroad where the decoased was domiciled before death; other gifts Me charged. 
In the United Kingdom. It is calculated unless made more than three years before 
on the principal value (i.e. for all practical death ; gifts made in consideration* of 
purposes the market value at the date of marriage, or as part of deceased’s reason - 
the death of deceased) of all property, real able normal expenditure, are excepted, 
or personal, settled or not settled, which Gifts not exceeding £100 in the aggregate 
passes on death. It is not imposed on in value or amount are also excepted, 
estates which do not exceed £2000, and Before the Finance Act, 1890, the duty 
the rate of duty payable is shown below: was leviable on the cesser of an interest 
In the case of every person dying after created by the settlor himself where the 
April 10, 1046, where the principal value of property reverted back to him; that Act, 
all property, real or personal, settled or not however, excludes property reverting to a 
settled, passing on the death of such per* settlor on the determination of a life or 
son, other limited interest created by him; 

, . , property of which the settlor acquires the 

exceeds: percent exceeds: percent immediate reversion by reason of the 

£ £ £ £ determination of an Intervening life- 

100 . . 1 75,000 . . 23*4 estate created by him In succession to a 

500 . . 2 85,000 . . 24-7 prior settlement on himself fer life, and 

1000 . . 3 100,000 . . 26 rents of real or leasehold property to which 

5000 . . 4 120,000 . . 28-6 the deceased was entitled in right of his 

10.000 . . 6 150,000 . . 31*2 wife and which pass to his widow. The 

12,500 . . 7-2 200,000. . 33-8 Finance Acts, 1804, 1896, and 1910, create 

15.000 . . 8*4 250,000 . . 36 4 a number of exemptions in addition to 

18.000 . . 9*6 300,000 . . 39 those Indicated above; among which are 

21.000 . .10-8 400,000 . . 41-6 includod property of common seamen or 

25.000 . . 12 0 500,000 . . 44*2 soldiers dying in service, works of art 

30.000 . . 13*2 600,000 . . 46*3 given to the nation, and pensions or 

35.000 . .14-4 800,000 . . 49-4 annuities payable by the Indian Gov. to 

40.01.0 . . 15*6 1,000,000. . 52 the widow or child of a deceased officer of 

45.000 . . 16-8 1,250.000 . . 54-6 such gov. Property given absolutely 

50.000 . . 19*5 1,500,000 . . 58*5 before the death of the donor for the use 

55.000 . . 20*8 2,000,000 . 65 of his majesty is exempt. Under the 

65.000 . . 22*1 Finance Act, 1937, land given to the 

National Trust is also exempted — subject 
Kstate Duty in respect of agrio. property to a number of highly technical con- 
us to be charged in part on agric. value at ditions set out in the Act. Reference 
the rates set out in the Finance Act, 1919, should also be made to the provisions in 
in lieu of the above rates. (Small estates the Finance Act, 1938, governing estate 
up to £300 and £500 gross are charged, at duty on cesser by death of a limited 
the option of the accounting parties, interest in unascertained residue. The 
either by the above scale, or with fixed legal personal representative of the 
duties of 80s. and 50s., and are exempt deceased is responsible for the duty on 
from all other D. 1).). the property of which the deceased was 

Liability to the duty depends on competent to dispose, and he must pay 
whether the property passes or can be it out of the residuary personalty. The 
deemed to pass on death, the duty being duty on property over which the deceased 
leviable, not by reason of Home person had a general power of appointment is 
succeeding to it on the death, but on only payable out of the residue when the 
account of a change of possession cons©- power lias been exercised and an executor 
quent on the termination of an interest by appointed ; if not, it is payable ultimately 
reason of the death. Property passing on by the person to whom the property 
the death of the deceased embraces passed in default of appointment, and may 
property of w'hich tlio deceased was com- bo recovered from such person by the 
latent to dispose at his death and property executor. In all other cases estate duty 
over which he had no power of disposition, is payable by the persons to whom the 
The latter category relates principally to particular property eventually goes, 
settled property iu which the deceased or whether it be paid in the first instance by 
any other person had a limited iuterest the executor or other personal repre- 
e easing at the death of the deceased, and sentativo or not. For the purpose of 
the duty is aimed not at that limited ascertaining the rate of the duty on each 
interest, but at the property out of which part of the property, the principal values 
it was carved, and the quantum of pro- of the different parts, subject to certain 
perty taxable depends on the extent to exceptions, are aggregated. The cxoep- 
which a benefit accrues by the cesser of lions arc property in which the deceased 
such limited interest. Property in which had no interest; real and personal pro- 
the deceased or other person was only perty the combined value of which does 
interested as holder of an office or as not exceed £1000 exclusive ot property 
trustee, or recipient of the benefits of a settled otherwise than by his will, and 
charity, or as a corporation sole (see object*.: of scientifio or hlstorio interest 
Corporation), are excluded from the settled on different persons so as to be 
operation of this principle and are exempt enjoyed by them in kind successively. In 
from the duty. Gifts made by the computing the principal value, a deduo- 
deceased during his lifetime for publio or tion may be made for funeral expense*. 
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debts, and incumbrances. The duty on 
real estate may be paid by eight yearly or 
sixteen half-yearly instalments, and that 
on certain annuities may at opt ion be paid 
in -four yearly instalments, 2 per cent 
interest being charged on oil unpaid 
portions of duty starting twelve mouths 
after death, and part of the land liable to 
estate duty may be accepted by the 
Treasury in lieu of the duty. There are 
many refinements on the law of estate 
duties in the Finance Act, 1940, and 
reference should bo made to that Act, 
Part IV., inasmuch as the provisions are 
of a highly technical character. Under 
that Act, where a life interest lias been 
disposed of or determined (otherwise than 
bv the expiration of a fixed period at the 
expiration of which the interest was 
limited to cease) such interest will be 
regarded as included in the property 
passing on the death; but where the 
disposition or determination was bona 
fide effected or suffered (as the case may 
l>e) three years before the death (or, if it 
was effected or suffered for public or 
charitable purposes, one year before the 
death) then the interest will not be 
included in the estate of the deceased. 
There is another important series of 
provisions in the Act affecting shares in 
companies. Where a person, dying after 
the commencement of the Act (Juno 27, 
1940), lias made to a company a transfer 
of any property (other than an interest 
limited to cease on his death or property 
which he transferred in a fiduciary 
character), and any benefits accruing 
to him in the three years ending with 
his death, the assets of the company 
will, for the purposes of estate duty, be 
regarded as included in the property 
passing on his death, or, in other words, 
will he a charge on the company’s assets, 
to an extent calculated by reference to the 
proportion that the aggregate amount of 
the benefits, accruing to the deceased 
from the company bore to the net income 
of the company. There are a number of 
sections in the Act (and some amendments 
in the Finance Act, 1944) governing the 
mode of valuation for estate duty of shores 
and debentures of companies whose assets 
fall within the scope of Fart IV. of the Act. 
The following are the sums which have 
been paid into the national exchequer 
under estate duty iu the given year 
ended March 31: 1935, £71,590.996; 1930, 
£78,136,523; 1937, £79,960,756; 1938, 

£78,541,472; 1943, £82,659,843; 1944, 

£89,045,451; 1945, £99,709.090; 1940, 

£108,559,893; 1947, £135,925,929; 1948, 
£156,622,912. 

Legacy duty is a tax on the interest of 
the individual and beneficiary in personal 
property devolving under a will or on 
intestacy. The personalty liable to 
legacy duty excludes leaseholds and 
moneys to arise from a sale of real estate 
(see Ccwversion), but includes all other 
personalty and real property regarded in 
equity as already converted into money, 
where the value of the whole personal 
estate is under £100 no duty is payable. 
Speciflo legacies under the value of £20 
are not liable, and there are a few other 


exemptions. Where a legacy is expressly 
given free of duty, the duty is payable 
out of the residuary personalty. In all 
other cases it is deducted by the executor, 
or other personal representative, from the 
amount of the legacy or share accruing to 
t he legatee or next of kin. The duty is a 
percentage on the value of the legacy 
calculated according to the degree of the 
relationship between tho testator and the 
legatee as follow's: husband or wife and 
lineal ancestors or descendants, 1 per cent ; 
brothers and sisters or their descendants, 
5 per cent; all other legatees, including 
strangers, 10 per cent. Under the 
Finance Act, 1910, the husband or wife 
of the testator, or intestate, is exempt 
where tho estate does not exceed £15,000 
in value whatever may be the value of the 
legacy given to the surviving spouse. No 
duty is payablo by tho surviving spouse 
on a legacy under £1000 in value whatever 
tho value of the whole estate, nor by the 
widow of tho deceased, or a child under 
twenty-one on a legacy under £2000. 

Succession duty is also a tax imposed on 
tho interest of tho beneficiary. It is 
chargeable, on every succession to real or 
personal property, except os to personalty 
liable to legacy duty. Leaseholds ore 
liable to succession but not to legacy duty. 
Succession duty, like legacy duty, is 
payablo onlv on property coming under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of tho United 
Kingdom. For tho purposes of succession 
duty, the date of the instrument con- 
ferring the succession is immaterial. The 
duty is not payable, in the case of real 
estate, devolving to heirs or devisees, 
until tho bent*flcinrv becomes entitled in 
possession. No duty is payable where the 
principal value of all the successions is 
under £100. The rates, which are calcu- 
lated according to relationship, as In the 
case of legacy duty, vary according to 
tho date of the death of deceased. If the 
deceased d . before July 1, 1388, the rates 
are the same as those for estate duty, pro- 
vided the property iu question be also 
liable to estate duty. If not liable to 
estate duty, and the deceased d. after July 
1, 1888, the property is liablo to the 
additional rates imposed by the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1 888. The rates 
would then be: 1 4 per cent in tho case of 
husband or wife, lineal ascendants and 
descendants, 4 \ per cent brothers and 
sisters and their descendants; 6fr per 
cent uncles and aunts and their descen- 
dants; 7£ per cent great-uncles and 
great-aunts and their descendants; and 
114 per cent in other cases. Where 
the deceased d. between June 1, 1889, 
and Juno 1, 1890, and tho value of the 
succession is over £10,000, an additional 
duty, imposed temporarily by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, 
at the rate of 1 per cent, is payable. 
Leaseholds passing under a will or on in- 
testacy and property liablo to account 
duty are exempt from both the ad- 
ditional rates imposed by the Act of 1888 
and the 1 per cent temporary estate duty, 
provided, In the latter cose, tho temporaiw 
estate duty has actually been paid. 
Where an illegitimate child (or the spouse 
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or Issue of an Illegitimate child) takes any 
interost in real or personal property under 
the intestacy of the mother of the child or 
under a disposition made by her; or where 
the mother of an illegitimate child takes 
an interest in real or personal property 
under his intestacy or under a disposition 
made by him (or his issue): then, any suc- 
cession or legacy duty which (alter 1944) 
becomes leviable in respect of the taking of 
the interest, will bo payable at the sam e rate 
as if tho child had been born legitimate. 

The mothod of valuing successions 
to realty before the Finance Act of 1894 
was to capitalise the beneficiary’s interest 
os if it were in the nature of an annuity 
equal to the ann. value of the property ; 
this was done, although the beneficiary was 
entitled to more than a life estate, on the 
principle that whatever the quantum of his 
estate, ho could not enjoy the succession 
for a longer poriod than his own life. 
.Since 1 894, i.e. where the succession arises 
on a death occurring after Aug. 1, 1894, 
and the beneficiary is competent to dispose 
of the property, the duty is charged on the 
principal value after deducting the amount 
of estate duty. The duty in either case is 
payable by eight equal half-yearly instal- 
ments, the first being duo at the end of 
twelve months from the date of the bene- 
ficiary entering into possession. As in the 
case of cstubii doty, the person liable may 
agree with the Treasury to pay the whole 
or part of the duty in the form of real or 
leasehold property. In the case of a 
succession to personalty, the beneficiary 
of an interest limited to him for life only 
pays duty on tho principal value of the 
aim. income. if entitled absolutely, he 
pays on the principal value, and the duty 
becomes payable Immediately. The inci- 
dence of the succession duty has been 
particularly severe in the case of large 
landed estates, and whore a number of 
deaths occur in the same family within 
a relatively short term of years the 
amounts paid by each successor aro 
enough sometimes to cripple the estate 
for years. To avoid this heavy incidence 
there lias been during the past decade 
or two a tendency to turn large estates 
into limited liability companies divided 
into so many shares which are usually 
held by members of the family, who 
are beneficiaries under the will. By 
this means large sums are saved in suc- 
cession duties, hut legislation has been 
recently passed to restrain what was really 
tantamount to a palpablo evasion of the 
duty. The fact remains, however, that 
the severe taxation to which largo landed 
estates have been subjected in late years 
has led to a breaking up of these estates, 
and a phase of social life which has lasted 
for sev. centuries in England is slowly but 
surely passing. Tho following are the 
sums which have been paid Into tho 
national exchequer as legacy and suc- 
cession duties in the given years ended 
March 31: 1935, £9,593,152; 1936, 

£9,813,765; 1937, £10,800,726; 1938, 

£10.521,965; 1943, £10,586,686; 1944, 
£10,931,544; 1945, £11,200,900; 1946, 
£9,708,629: 1947, £11,483,716; 1948, 

£12,552,344. 


In tho 1949 budget it was proposed to 
consolidate the existing estate duty, 
legacy duty, and succession duty into a 
single duty by abolishing the legacy 
and succession duties and compensating 
the Exchequer by an increase in the rates 
of tho estate duty. It was also proposed 
to substitute for the existing relief in 
respect of the agric. value of agric. 
property a new relief in the form of an 
abatement of 45 per cent of the duty 
chargeable. It was proposed to raise the 
exemption limit for out-and-out gifts inter 
vivos from £100 to £500, For the pro- 
posed increased rates of estate duty see 
Estate Duties. 

Death, Registration of, see Registra- 
tion of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

Death’s-head Moth, or Acherontia 
atroposy curious species of the family 
Sphingidae. It is tho largest Brit, hawk- 
moth with downy wings measuring 5 in. 
from tip to tip, and its body is marked 
as though with a skull. When it is at rest 
it sometimes gives out a squeaking noise, 
produced probably by rubbing the palpi 
upon the proboscis. The caterpillar is 
about 4 in. long and is brightly coloured, 
feeding on potato plants. 

Death Valley, or the Amargosa Desert, 
gloomy tract of desert land from 100 to 
250 ft. below tho level of tho sea, situated 
in Inyo co., California, U.S.A. The 
Arnargosa It. Hows into it. It has a wide 
variety of bird life, but plant life has only 
a wide-spaced precarious footing. The 
first atom bomb tests were carried out 
there. See I). C. Peattic. The Road of 
a Naturalist, 1946. ( See illustration on 

p. 568.) 

Death Watch, name of a certain class of 
coloop tern or beetle ( Anobium ). They 
are about 1 in. long, with small, round, 
and convex bodies of light brown colour. 
They are found in old wainscoting, and 
the wood dust they make in the process of 
their burro wings can often be seen near 
old woodwork. When disturbed they 
simulate death. Many unfounded super- 
stitions have grown up around them; the 
ticking noise which they make by 
striking the head against wood is really 
concerned with their reproduction. 

Deauville, fashionable seaside resort in 
the dept, of Calvados, France, on the 
estuary of the Tououes. In the Second 
World War 1). was occupied and fortified 
by the Gers. who mined its beach, built 
anti-tank traps along the famous Terrasse 
de la Mer, and converted luxury villas 
and beach bars into blockhouses which 
formed part of Hitler's W. wall. The 
gardens wero riddled with dug-outs and 
fortifications, the tennis courts were 
mined, and the racecourse was dug up. 
But by May 1946 hundreds of Ger. war 
prisoners had cleaned up the tn. for its 
first post-war season. Typical of speedily 
effected changes was the bar of the Nor- 
mandy Hotel, whose windows had been 
bricked up by the Gors., which had by 
that time stained -gloss windows, locally 
made, And depicting the great battles of 
Normandy of 1944. Pop. 4800. 

De Bary. Heinrich Anton (1831-88),. 
Ger. botanist and biologist, who mad* 
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valuable discoveries fn mycology and 
bacteriology, demonstrating the power 
of parasitic growths in the production 
of disease. Chief works: Die Mycetozoen 
<1864): Bettr&ge srtr Morjyhologie tend 
Physiologic der Pilse (1864-82), and Varies - 
tinmen fiber Bakterien (1885) (Fug. trans*, 

De Bay, Michael, see Baius, Michael. 


charges its property and assets, and 
covenants to pay the holdor the sum 
secured by the D. at a fixed date, together 
with interest up to that time. Under 
the Companies Acts, every D. must 
bear the registrar’s certificate of regis- 
tration. There are registered Ds. and 
De. to bearer. The first can only be 
transferred in the company's books. I>s. 
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Debbieg, Hugh (1731-1810), Brit, 
general and cadet gunner who was present 
at the sieges of Louisburg and Quebec 
under the commandership of Wolfe, and 
served with distinction at I/Oricnt (1746) 
and Bergen-op-Zoom (1747). A secret 
mission to France and Spain occupied 
him during 1767, and he was entrusted 
with the protection of London in the 
Gordon Riots (1780). 

De bene esse, technical legal expression 
equivalent to 'provisionally,’ and applied 
to the conditional doing of an act for the 
time being, subject to such act being 
disallowed on a fuller examination of 
Its propriety. The term is particularly 
applied to the provisional examination 
of a witness before a trial where it is 
feared that the witness, by reason of age 
or illness, may be unable ever to appear 
at the trial (see Deposition). A verdict 
taken de bene esse is one that may be 
reversed on further consideration. 

Debenture (Lat. debenhtr) Is etymologi- 
cally the first word in a document for- 
merly used by the Crown admitting 
indebtedness to its servants or soldiers. 
Now we mean a deed by which a company 


to bearer ere negotiable and pass by 
delivery with coupon attached for interest. 
It is a term used by customs officers for a 
certificate entitling an exporter of goods 
to receive bounty or drawback on ex- 
ported goods. 

Debit and Credit, see under Book- 
keeping. 

De Bono, Emilio (1866-1944), It. gen- 
eral and Fascist politician, 5. at Cassano 
d’Adda. He took part in tho so-called 
march on Home in 1922, was later governor 
of Tripolitania, and foreign minister. He 
commanded tho It. forces in Abyssinia 
In 1935, and wrote an apologia (1936). 
He also wrote Anno XI III : the Conquest 
of an Empire (1937). Voted against 
Mussolini in 1943 and, after trial by a 
special court, wa s shot as a traitor on 
Jan. 10, 1944, 

Deborah (Heb. *boe’), famous Israelite 
prophetess and *Judge,’ wife of Lapidoth, 
who iucited Barak to free her people from 
the Canaanlte oppression which they had 
endured for twenty years. She Joined 
Barak fn leading an army against the 
Canaanltea under Bisera, and completely 
vanquished them in the plain of Eeoreekm. 
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Sisora, a fugitive, was murdered in his to pay interest, by trade usage, under a 
sleep by Jael, wife of Heber, the Kenite. written contract to pav monev on. demand 
The triumphant outcome of this battle or at a fixed date, on ‘money fraudulently 
ensured a long peace. The famous ‘ Hong withheld, in the case of Ds. secured on 
of Deborah’ commemorating the victory land, under the Civil Procedure Act, 1833, 
is regarded as one of the oldest recorded where the jury allows it, and on all 
pieces of Scripture. judgment Ds. Ds. are recoverable (a) 

Debra Tabor, or Deora Taboor, large dist. by action in the high court, whatever the 
and tn. of Abyssinia, E. Africa, 35 m. amount. Under Order XIV. of the Rules 
E. of Lake Dembca. of the Supremo Court the creditor may 

Debreczen, or Debrecen, cap. of co. of apply summarily for final judgment by 
Hajdu, Hungary. It is the railway and specially endorsing his writ of summons 
commercial centre for the great plain, for the amount and by filing an affidavit 
or steppe, E. of the Tisza, in which it is stating that in his belief there is no defence 
situated. Agriculture, cattle- and horse- to the action, when he will be allowed to 
breeding, rnanufs. of soap, saltpetre, and sign final judgment unless the debtor 
tobacco-pipes flourish. Though it is a gets conditional or unconditional leave 
scattered, rambling place, there are some to defend by disclosing a prima facie 
flno public buildings, including a Pro- defence; (b) by action in the co. court 
testnnt college, with library and museums, where the D. does not exceed £100, or 
the finest educational cstab. in the country, equitable debts, c.g. in a foreclosure 
It is the headquarters of Protestantism action, up to £500. Actions in the 
and is often called Calvinist Rome, high court may be remitted to the co. 
There are four ann. fairs and a famous court where the creditor's claim is not 
swine market. Pop. 1*27,000, of whom over £100. There is an analogous pro- 
66 per cent are Protestant, 20 per cent ceduro by default summons to the 
Catholic, and 10 per cent Jews. summary process in the high court. 

Debrosses, Charles (1709-77), Fr. lawyer Actions on judgment Ds. and specialty Ds. 
and historian, b. and educated at Dijon, are barred after twelve years, and those 
lie became a judge in his native tn., and on simple contract Ds. after six {see 
gained the friendship of such distinguished Limitations, Statutks of). Judgment 
men as Dal-ot and Buff on. He wrote Ds. have priority over specialty and simple 
7/ istoire des namgaliovs aux terres contract Ds. against the personal estate 
Australes (1756), employing the names of a deceased debtor, unless the estate 
of Australia and Polynesia for the first is insolvent, when, if administered by the 
time. He contributed articles ou Ian- personal representatives, rates and taxes, 
gutge to the encyclopaedia of Diderot and wages or salaries of clerks or servants 
Voltaire, and collected 700 fragments up to £50, and wages of labourers or 
of Sallust which ho pub. (17 7 7), ISH istoire workmen up to £25, must be paid first, but 
du Vile Sidcle de la Rfpublique Romainc , if administered in bankruptcy, the three 
par Sallusts. classes are payable pari passu. Ds. being 

Debs, Eugene Victor (1855-192G), Amer. choses in action are assignable under the 
railway labour leader, b. at Terre Haute, Judicature Act, 1873, by writing signed 
Indiana. Served as a locomotive fireman, by the assignor, and written notice of 
Appointed to Indiana state legislature the assignment must be given to the 
(1385); president of Amalgamated Rail- debtor. There is now no imprison- 
way Union (1893-97) for whom he won a ment for debt, except on a judgment 
Htrike on the Great N. Railway. Joined debt, where a debtor can pay and will 
the Socialists in 1897. Socialist candidate not or has voluntarily put it out of his 
for president: 1900. 1904, 1908, 1912. and power to pay. In Scottish law Ds. 

1920. From 1914 he ed. the National charged on personalty arc called movable 
Rip-Saw , St. Louis. In 1918, being Ds., and those charged on land heritable 
opposed to the war, ho war sentenced to Ds. They are recoverable either in the 
ten years’ imprisonment for obstructing court of session or the sheriff court, there 
recruiting. It was during his inca.reera- being analogous provisions as to juris- 
tion that he was for a fifth time nominated diction to those which obtain in England, 
for president. He was released in Dec. Following the Rom. law actions are only 

1921. See Life Writings and Speeches barred by long prescription. The process 
(3rd cd.), 1910, and also M. Coleman, by which a creditor la allowed to detain the 
Eugene V. Debs, a Man Unafraid, 1930. goods of his debtor, which happen to be in 

Debt, liquidated or determinate sum the bauds of a third party, is by arrestment, 
of money due from one person to another. Debt Conversion is the practice adopted 
D. includes an obligation to pay money hv national govs, to reduce the rate of 
on a contingency which must happen, but interest payable on national loans raised 
not where the event may not happen, at periods when money was comparatively 
e.g. a contract of suretyship is not a dear. Wars are the prin. causes of 
D. Ds. may be classified into: (1) Ds. of national debt, and in times of war govs., 
record, i.e. l)s. evidenced by the records forced by the urgent need of raising money 
of a court of a record, the principal at very short notice, offer rates of interest 
being recognizances, and judgment Ds. ; which are higher than would be obtained 
(2) specialty Ds. — that is, De. created by in times of peace. And when the costly 
deed or confirmed by special evidence business of war is terminated, govs, are 
under seal, such os a covenant to pay rent faced v>itb long-dated loans bearing high 
on a lease, and (3) Ds. created by simple rates of Interest. Then the practice of 
contract. Interest is payable on a D. D. C. begins. The hist, of Great Britain 
only under an express or implied contract for the past 200 years is marked by 

E.E. 4 T 
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numerous operations of this character, 
and it will do noticed that the practice 
is most frequent after long and costly 
wars and in periods of cheap money. 
For tho first conversion of Brit, national 
debt we must go back to the reign of 
Queen Anne, when a heterogeneous lot 
of lloating liabilities was converted into 
£9,177,968 of South Sea Companies 6 
per ceut stock. Tho year 1760 saw a 
conversion of £54,413,433 4 per cent 

stock into the same amount of new stock. 
This, however, was to bear latterly the 
lower rate of 3 per cent. We now come 
to the period following the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, when numerous con- 
versions took place. In 1817 the Irish 
debt of £103,033,750 was converted into 
debt of the United Kingdom. In 1822 
£149,627,867 5 per cent stock was con- 
verted into £157,109,217 4 per cent stock, 
aud two years later £70,098,935 4 per cent 
stock was converted into an equal 
quantity of stock bearing interest at 
31 per cent. In 1830 £150,790,176 was 
converted as to a small part into 5 per 
cent stock at a price of 70, and as to much 
the greater part into 3$ per cent stock at 
par. A large conversion took place in 
1844, when £248,757,311 31 per cent 
stock was converted into new stock 
bearing interest at the rate of 31 per cent 
for ten years aud 3 per cent for twenty 
vears. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, in pursuit 
of thrift, saw to the conversion of 
£3,063,906 3 per cent stock. In 1883 
£70, '24 1 ,908 3 per cent stock was converted 
inti* terminable annuities, and in 1884 
£23, 362, 596 3 per cent stock was converted 
into 21 per ceut stock at 102 and 21 per 
cent stock at 108. To Mr. Goschen 
belongs the credit of the last big conversion 
of the nineteenth century. On March 9, 
lb 88, he brought forward in the House of 
Commons a plan for the conversion of 
the different 3 per cent stocks into one 
class of stock, to bear interest payable 
quarterly* at the rate of 3 per cent for 
the year ending April 5, 1889, 2J percent 
lor the next fourteen years, and 2 V per 
cent for tho following twenty years 
ending April 5. 1923, aud thereafter until 
redemption. This new stock was to be 
known as ‘Two and three-quarters per 
cent consolidated stock’ until 1903 and 
afterwards as ‘Two-and-a-half per cent 
consolidated stock.’ Mr. Goschen’s pro- 
posals became law on March 27, 1888, 
and the Alien ih was highly successful. 
Coming down to more recent times, wo 
find that the next series of conversions in 
Great Britain took place after the close 
of the First World W ar . After the 
outbreak of war in Aug. 1914, the Brit. 
Gov. had to borrow so heavily that on 
March 31, 1923, the total national 

debt stood at the enormous figure of 
£7,742,233,286. This amount included 
the capital liability (estimated) In respect 
of terminable annuities, £11,015,000 owing 
to the Bank of Ungland and £2,030,769 
owing to the Bank of Ireland. Tho 
extent of this liability might well have 
appalled tho Treasury, but the process of 
conversion began. £255,000,000 2* per 
cent consolidated stock, £137,470,000 31 


per cent war loan 1925-28, £8,000,000, 
annuities 21 per cent, and £1,000,000 
annuities 2 j per cent were converted 
into 41 per cent war loan 1925-45 
under an option extended to subscribers 
when that issuo was made in 1915. In 
1917, whon 5 per cent war loan 1929-47 
and 4 per cent war loan 1929-47 were 
issued, an option to convert was given to 
holders of 41 per cent war loan 1925-45. 
A certain quantity of 5 per cent exchequer 
bonds 1919, 1920, 1921 and 6 per cent 
exchequer bonds 1920 wore converted 
into the new war loans. Four per cent 
funding loan 1960-90 was issued in 
Juno 1919, and tho option to convert 
was offered to holders of 41 per cent 
war loan 1925-45; 5 per cent exchequer 
bonds 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922; 6 per 
cent exchequer bonds 1920; 4 per cent 
national war bonds 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
series. Tho upshot of the option was 
that £120,617,000 was converted in- 
to funding loan and £72,203,000 into 
victory bonds. In 1921 holders of 
national war bonds due at latest in 
Sept. 1925 were invited to exchange their 
holdings for 31 per cent conversion loan 
redeemable at the earliest In 196 1 , and as a 
result bonds to tho value of £163,328,133 
wore converted. Other large conversions 
followed, and on June 30, 1932, money 
being comparatively cheap, the gov. 
gave notion of its intention to redeem 
tho whole of the 5 per cent war loan at 
par on Dec. 1, 1932, holders being 

invited to continue in the loan at the 
reduced rate of 31 per cent as from Dec. 

1 and to receive a cash bonus of £1 per 
cent; i.e. those who accepted this offer of 
conversion Into 3V per cent by July 31, 
1932, were to receive £6 per cent for the 
whole year. But holders who elected to 
take payjincnt in cash on Dec. 1, on which 
date the 5 per cent Joan ceased to exist, 
had to notify the Bank of Fmgland of their 
election by riopt. 30, ami holders who failed 
to send notification of their acceptance 
of the offer by Sept. 30 wero to be taken 
jis having accepted it. This conversion 
loan of 31 per cent has no fixed date of 
redemption but tho gov. has the right 
to redeem It in whole or in part after 
twenty years. This conversion scheme 
was estimated to save annually £30,000,000 
gross and £23,000,000 net. Pre-war 
conversion loariB repaid since .Sept. 3, 1939 
(in £1 00,000’s), are summarised in ex- 
chequer returns for Aug. 1939 to Aug. 
1945 as follows: 41 per cent conversion 
loan 101 5; 1 per cent treasury bonds, 
100; national savings bonds, 3-6; 5 per 
cent conversion loan 317*5; 2 per cent 
conversion loan 244*8; 21 per cent 

national defence bonds 20 ; sinking 
fund, 80. Total stun repaid £87,400,000. 

Debt , National or Public, see Public D BBT. 

Debts, interallied. At tho close of the 
First World War (1914-18), when the 
Allies were freed from the tension and 
strain of actual fighting, tho respective* 
govs, were abl$ to devote themselves to 
the solution of problems which had arisen 
as a consequence of four years of intease 
warfare. Great Britain had pledged her 
credit, not only on her own behalf, but 
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also on behalf of her Allies. She owed 
huge sums to U.S.A., and huge sums were 
owing to her. Arrangements had to be 
made for the settlement of these colossal 
debts and delicate negotiations entered 
upon. In 1922 the question of debt 
settlement was brought forward os a 
matter of urgency by U.S.A., which was 
the sole purely creditor nation amongst 
the Allies. This brought forth the 
Balfour note, addressed by Lord Balfour 
on behalf of the Brit. tlov. to the Fr. 
ambas. and to the representatives of the 
various European govs, which were in- 
terested. It was set out in this declara- 
tion that although Great Britain had lent 
more than she had borrowed, she was in 
the main favourable to the cancellation 
of the war 1). which had been incurred as 
between the Allies. She could not, 
however, agree to the cancellation of Ik 
owing to her from European nations 
without a similar concession being made 
by America in respect of Brit. D. An 
agreement between Britain and America 
was concluded in 19211 by which the Brit, 
debt was funded. Bonds to the value of 
S4, GOO, 000,000 were issued dated- Dee. 
15, 1922, and maturing Dec. 15, 1984, 
interest being payable half-yearly at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum from Dee. 
15, 1922, to 15, 1932. and thereafter 
at the xtitc of 3fr per cent per annum until 
the principal should he repaid. The 
agreement provided for the repayment 
of the principal by nnn. instalments 
increasing from *23,800.000 in 1923 to 
$175,000,000 in 1984. This agreement 
waH concluded on behalf of the Brit. Gov. 
by Mr. Stanley (later Earl) Baldwin. In 
1927 ail agreement was concluded for the 
settlement of the war debt ot Yugoslavia 
to Great Britain. Funding agreements 
were signed in respect, of all (he allied war 
I). to Great Britain except, that ot Bussia. 

When the Nov. 14. 1932. payment of 
debt to America fell due. the position was: 
total funded debt, $4,000,000,000; prin- 
cipal paid off, *202.000,000: interest paid, 
$1,149,700,000; total paid by Britain, 
$1,351,700,000. Notes were oxehanged 
without moving the U.S.\. Gov. in its 
determination to exact the debt. The 
Brit. Gov. paid £19.500,000 m gold, 
intimating that the payment must not 
be regarded as implying a revival of the 
old system, but, wa-s to he taken into 
account whennmvingat a final settlement. 
In 1933 the Brit. Gov. reopened talks in 
the hope of reaching a final settlement, 
with America, which should not involve 
a resumption of the claim on Germany for 
reparations. The U.S. Gov. made no 
proposals with the result that, Britain 
offered token payments on account of 
Instalments falling due in .Tune and Dec., 
pending a discussion of a sett lenient. The 
position in June 1934 was that Britain 
bad paid well over £326,000,000 to 
America in respect of war D. funded at 
$4,600,000,000 (£920,000,000); vet not 
much more than 4 per cent of the prin- 
cipal had been paid off. Meanwhile 
other countries were adopting the Brit, 
attitude. The Ft. Gov. in 1933 refused 
to pay any instalments cither in June or 


Dec. upon even the commercial portion 
of her war debt. America sent out formal 
notices towards the end of 1934 reminding 
foreign debtors of the total of £30,945,000 
(or $154,726,976) due for the Dec. 1934 
instalment. The notices included a 
‘bill* to Great Britain for $117,670,765 
(£23,534,000). Notices continued to be 
served in the cnsuin^pyearB by the U.8. 
Gov. to the Brit. Gov., and the Brit. 
charge, d'affaires in Washington continued 
to make the customary declaration that 
the Brit. Gov. would be willing to reopen 
discussions ‘whenever circumstances were 
such as to warrant the hope that a satis- 
factory result might be reached* (1938). 

The following table of Brit, wur debt 
settlements shows the total debts as 
funded and the total annuities payable to 
| Great Britain ns at the beginning of 1933 : 


Debtor 

France 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 
Greece . 
Rumania 
Portugal 


Total Debts 
«' Fumhd 
i’ooo 
599.628 
560,000 
25.591 
21.441 
18,448 
20,1 34 
1 ,245, 242 


7 ofal Annui- 
ties Payable 
I'ooo 
799,500 

248,000 
32,800 
23.550 
31.250 
_ 23,975 
1,159,075 


The following table shows the nnn. 
payments due to mid from Great Britain 
— under the war debt settlements and 
the Young Plan (r/.i'.):* 


Year 

It nr tv H 

Reparation 

I’avment to 

ending 


f fit ipt$ 

V S A 

Dec 71 

f - ( vullu Hi) 

Rm 1 millions) 

? ( millions ) 

1935 

1* 25 

444-8 

181-66 

1945 

18 9 

439-1 

182-00 

1955 

3 8 9 

444 2 

181 35 

1965 

20-4 

400 6 

180 63 

1975 

20 65 

341-6 

1 85 93 

1985 

20 65 

—414 It 

— 


* l'he al)o\(' figures lake no account of the 
repayment of the instalment suspended during the 
* Hoover ’ Near, 10^1-32. 

t This h’uic corresponds the excess under 
debt receipts of tficat Bru.i.u over war debt 
payments 111 i9.S5--Sc>. 


The following statement showsthegovs. 
which owed money m account of war 
debt* to the l .s.A. payable during the 
first half of 1933 the full amounts of Mich 
money'* whit b were duo to be paid, and the 
amounts actually paid ($5 is £1 at par\ 


Great Britain . 

France 

Italy 

Belgium . 
Poland 

Czechoslovakia , 
Rumania . 

Y ugodavia 
Estonia . 
Finland . 
Greece 
Lithuania 
Latvia 
Hungary . 


Full amount S Amount paid $ 

75,950,000 10,000,000 

40,738.567-5 — 

13,545,437 5 1,000,000 

6.325.000 — 

2,953,562 5 — 

1.500.000 180.000 

1.600.000 25,000 

275.000 — 

228,182-5 — 

148,592-5 148,592 

130.000 — 

123,535 — 

119.609 6,000 

32.025 — 
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Deburau, Jean Baptiste Gaspard (1796- 
1846). famous Fr. mimic, b. in Bohemia, 
son of a Fr. soldier. As ft youth led a 
wretched life with travelling troupes; 
but, having learned everything from 
balancing a ladder on his nose to le saut 
perillcux, he hit on tho idea of resuscitating 
a Horn, pierrot worthy of tho days of 
Bathyllus. Thus,- with befloured visage, 
he eamo to the Funambules theatre, 
where Charles Nodier recognised his 
genius. Aided by his power as a farceur, 
liis sang-froid, lively features, and artistic; 
intelligence, he quickly became the rage 
of Paris. Gautier, indeed, ranked him as 
an actor with Talma and Rachel — ‘a 
happy and rare accident.’ His son 
Charles (1829-73) was also well known 
as a pierrot at tho Fiinam bales. 

Debussy. Claude-Achille (1862-1918), 
Fr. musical composer, b. at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, studied at Paris Conservatoire from 
age of eleven — under Lavignae, Mur- 
montcl. and Guiraud. Under the tuition 
of Massenet, bo won tho Grand Pnx de 
Rome with his cantata L' Enfant prodigue 
in 1884. His personality dominated 
music in Europo foi a quarter of a century, 
and it has been said that D. alono is 
responsible for tho fact that Fr. music is 
once more ‘an example and an ornament 
to Europe’ (M. Andr6-Sauroz). He re- 
vitalised most forms of musical art, 
whether symphonic, dramatic, pianoforte, 
or lyrical. For his sheer technical skill 
combined with elusive originality, and an 
adroit use of overtones and of unusual 
chords, he has been compared to Berlioz, 
and in point of innovation his legacy to 
music is the completion of tho reform in 
harmony begun by Chabrior, Gabriel 
Faur6. and others. After 1884 he lived i 
in Italy for some years, where it is said he 
tried to forget tho cramping intluenco of 
the old formulas and to strike out new 
laws more adapted to his intuition. One 
result was Printemps , an orchestral suite 
sent from Rome to the Institut. which 
appears to have shocked that bod y by its 
harmonic iconoclasm. In one point D. was 
well ahead of other innovators — lie was 
not an innovator by mere caprice. He 
appreciated the oneness of all art; and ho 
saw that music must develop along lines 
parallel to those along which poetry or 
painting develop. His next productions, 
Arieitesoublkes , Cinq Poemes de Baudelaire, 
and Suite bergamasque , show tho break- 
away from romanticism towards the direct 
interpretation of feeling. He composed 
his celebrated Prelude d L’ Aprils midi 
d’un faune under the Inspiration of 
Mallarm6, a work as original as the 
Symphonic fantastique of Berlioz and 
baffling for the apparent simplicity with 
which It succeeds in reflecting the feelings, 
now ardent, now' sensuous, now profound, 
which it is intended to express. His next 
masterpieces were Proses lyriques (1894), 
Chansons de Bilitis, and Nocturnes (1898), 
all impressionist pieces; and in 1902 his 
one opera PelUas tl Mdlisandc, an opera 
which frankly discards not only the old 
reputedly archaic forms, but also tho 
lyrical dramatic form of Wagner. It is 
regarded by some critics as exhibiting a 


perfect balance between poetry and music. 
Tho only other work he wrote for the 
theatre was tho incidental music for 
d’Annunzio’s Martyre de Saint Sibastien 
and a ballet Jeux , composed for lMaghilev. 
His later work was mainly chamber music 
and orchestral, Including La Mcr, Iberia , 
and j Rondes de Printemps. See B. Laloy, 
Claude Debussy ; R. Holland, Music tens 
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d’aujourd’hui, 1908; L. Valias, Claude 
Debussy : his Life and Works (Eng. trails. 
1933); O. Thompson, 1937; and E. Eock- 
speiser, Debussy (Master Musicians). 1938. 

Deoabrists, or Decembrists, Russian 
military conspirators, including many 
otfleors who inaugurated a movement to 
overthrow imperial despotism (Deo. 1 825). 
They sought to establish the legal equality 
of citizens, open the courts of justice to the 
public, abolish all monopolies and military 
colonies, and carry out much -needed 
reforms in church and army. In spite of 
the determination and oouroge of tho con- 
spirators, the movoment failed. Nicholas 
1. treated them with great severity. 
They were refused a trial, five of the ring- 
leaders wore hanged, and tho remainder 
banished to Siberia. See Cambridge 
Modern History (vol. x.), 1907. 

Decadents (Uat. de, from ; cadere, to foil), 
school of young writers and artists, such 
as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmd, and 
Barrfcs, who were much discussed in 
France about 1882. The more debased 
took absinthe and drugs and endeavoured 
by their eccentricities to attract public 
attention. The Symbolist movement 
rose from, and absorbed the best of, the 
D. Tho Symbolists were cesthetio and 
literary. They delighted in half 
delicate shades of expression, and 
psychical sensation above realism, jj*-, 
cadent’ is still applied to those modern 
writers and artists whose artistic ideal is 
the production of morbid and unhealthy 
types. See Symons, The Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature , 1899. 


-tones, 

placed 
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Decagon (Gk. 6c*a, ten; ywri'a, angle). 
In geometry a figure with ten sides anil 
ten angles, called a regular D. when all the 
sides and angles are equal. 

Decalogue (Gk., xaAoyo?, ten sayings), 
name under which the Gk. tathers speak of 
the Ten Commandments, of which two ver- 
sions aro given in the O.T., viz. in Dent. v. 
6-21, and Exod. xx. 2-17. According to 
the account given in Exod. xx., they were 
given to the Israelites hy Jehovah on 
Mt. Sinai, and were engraved hy his 
ringer on two tables of stone. These 
being broken, Moses was commanded to 
hew two fresh tables on which Yahweh 
again engraved the commands. J n the W. 
Church since ( ho time of Augustine it has 
generally been held that the first four 
commandments, giving the duty towards 
God, were inscribed on the first, table, 
and the last six, the duty towards one’s 
neighbour, on the second. Philo and 
Josephus, however, assume the natural 
arrangement of five on each table. There 
are three distinct arrangements of the 
commandments: (1) The Talmud makes 
the introductory sentence, ‘I am the 
JiOrd thy God which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage,’ the first commandment, 
and then <•> .chinos the noxt two (Exod. 
xx. 3-6) into one, thus keeping the number 
ten; (2) Rom. Catholics and Lutherans 
also combine these two commandments 
and keep the number by splitting the 
last commandment into two; (3) the 
Gk. Church, t lie Anglican Church, and 
all the other reformed bodies keep the 
arrangement assumed in this article. 
The D. deals with moral, not with ritual, 
questions, and its date is now generally 
fixed by critics at the eighth century 
B.c. or somewhat later. 

Decameron, collection of tales by 
Boccaccio written between 1318 and 
1388, conceived as related in ten days at a 
country villa during the plague at Florence. 
They are of a licentious character, but 
told with much humour and literary skill. 
They have been drawn upon hy genera- 
tions of writers, including Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Tennyson. See Boc- 
caccio. 

Decamps, Alexandre Gabriel (1803- 
1860), celebrated Fr. painter, b. in Paris, 
and the pupil of Abel do Pujol, David, 
and Ingres. lie first exhibited in the 
Salon of 1827, the originality of his 
style at once attracting notice. He 
founded the Fr. school of Orientalism, 
and took high position as a colourist, 
landscape, and genre painter. ‘ Oaf6 in 
Asia/ ‘Street of a Roman Village/ 
'Children Playing near a Fountain/ are 
among his finest pictures. Chantilly and 
the Wallace collection In London contain 
some of his best work. See lives by 
Moreau (I860) and Clement (1886). 

De Candolle, see Candolle, Augustus 
Pyrame. 

Decapitation, or beheading, an anct. 
punishment employed by the Gks. and 
Homs. First Incurred in England by 
Earl Waltheof, beheaded by William the 
Conqueror (1075). Not only felons but 
also delinquents of high rank were 


formerly decapitated, the rebel lords of 
1745 being the last Englishmen to incur 
that penalty. Those capitally convicted 
in France are still beheaded with the 
guillotine. See Capital Punishment. 

Decapoda, order of malocostrate crus- 
taceans which includes erabs, lobsters, 
crayfishes, and shrimps, and is therefore 
the order best known to the vulgar. 
Usually all the thoracic segments aro 
fused to the head in the species, and there 
are always five pairs of trunk legs; the 
sexes are distinct. The decapods are 
widely distributed, favouring chiefly the 
wanner seas. The term is also used for 
the sub-order of Cephalopoda, which 
have eight arms and two tentacles. 

Deoapolis (Lat. from Gk. AtKdnoXic, ten 
cities), name used in anct. writings 
to denote a league -of ten cities situated 
in or near Palestine and mainly E. of 
the Jordan. In the second eenturv 
the number was apparently increased. 
The confederated cities included Scytho- 
polis, Philadelphia, Damascus, Della, 
Dium, Hippos, Gadara, Gerasa Raphana 
in Basban, and Kanatha. Details are 
obscure, but these ttis. were probably 
iounded or settled in by some of Alexander 
the Great’s veterans, wdien in his conquest 
of the E. (331 n.c.) he opened up the old 
Semitic world to the influences of Gk. 
culture. 

Decatur, Stephen (1779-1820), Amer. 
naval commander of Fr. extraction, b. in 
Mainland, lie achieved distinction by 
his daring feat at Tripoli (1804) when he 
made a dash into the harbour and burned 
the Brit, frigate Philadelphia , which the 
Tripolitans bad captured. He also cap- 
tured the Brit, frigate Macedonian , when 
commodore of a squadron off the Atlantic 
coast in 1812. Soon after leaving New 
York (1 81 4) ho was engaged in a hard fight 
with the Brit, licet and forced to surrender. 
The same year lie sailed in command of a 
squadron against Algiers, but the w-ar was 
soon concluded bv a treaty dictating terms 
to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. He met 
his death m a duel near Washington with 
Commodore James Barron. See the 
standard life by A. S. Mackenzie, 1846, and 
C. T. Brady. Stephen, Decatur, 1900. 

Decatur- l. City of Macon eo., HHnois, 
U.S.A., situated 10 mi. E. of Springfield. 
Its nianuH. consist of corn products, 
agric. machines, brass goods and tools, 
cars aiul trucks, and soda fountains. 
There are largo flour-mills and a univ. 
The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
with tin* Illinois Central railways, pass 
through the city. Pop. 59,300. 2. City 

in N. Alabama. U.S.A., fanned in 1927 by 
the union of New D. and 1). It has im- 
portant lnomifs. Pop. 16.600. 3. City 

of Georgia, U.sLA., a health resort close to 
Atlanta. Pop. 16,500. 

Deoazeville, tn. of France in the dept, 
of Aveyron, 34 m. N.W. of Hodoz by rail. 
Due Decazes, minister of Louis XVIII., 
estab. Iron-works, which are still supplied 
by the iron -mines in the vicinity. It is 
also the centre of the coalfield of the 
Aveyron. Pop. 12,100. 

Deeo&n, or Dekkan, comprehensively 
includes those ters. of India that are 
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situated S. of tho R. Ncrbudda, though 
more particularly tho dist. stretching 
between that riv. and the Kistna. Tho 
states of Mysore and Hyderabad and the 
pro vs. between Madras and Bombay form 
a part of this large tract. With the Ghats 
rising to 3000 ft. on the W. it forms a high 
plateau. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. The Marriage 
Act, 1835, nullified as from that, date all 
marriages between persons within tho 
prohibited degrees of affinity (relations of 
marriage) while legalising those already 
celebrated. Hut by tho Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Marriage Act, 1908, marriage with 
a D. W. S. is legal. Tho Act of 1907, 
while validating the union as a civil 
contract, expressly permits any minister 
oi a church or cliapcl of tho Church of 
Kngland to refuse to celebrate the mar- 
riage without incurring any penalty, civil 
or cedes.; but the clergyman so refusing 
may permit another to officiate In his 
place. The Act does not legalise mar- 
riages annulled before Aug. 28, 1907, and 
saves all existing rights ami Interests. 
Consequently the Act in no way alYected 
the devolution of property on intestacy us 
to the issue of marriages celebrated before 
tbe Act. 

Decebalus, see Daciv. 

Deceiea, dermis (or par.) of Attica, 
seized and fortified by the Spartan*- m tho 
Peloponnesian war. 

December (Gat. decern, ten), name given 
to the last, or twelfth, month of tbe year. 
It is so called because before the time of 
Julius Ciesar the first month of tho old 
Rom. calendar was March, so that what is 
now the twelfth month was only the tenth. 
The A.-S. called JL>. Mid-winter-iuonth 
or Yule -month. 

Decembrists, sec I >E< 'a bkists. 

Decemviri vLat. the ten men), ton 
magistrates of supreme authoriti at 
Rome. After the fall of the Tarqulns 
dissatisfaction was still rife among the 
plebeians, because, there being no written 
code of laws to protect them, they de- 
pended for justice cm the pleasure and will 
of the patricians. The tribunes appealed 
on behalf of the people to the senate, and 
m 451 B.c. the neiv magistrates were ap- 
pointed {U. Irgibus scrihendis. tho D. lor 
writing the laws). The first D. were 
Appius Claudio-., T. Geuutius, I’. Sextus, 
Sp. Veterius. C. Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. 
Sulpitius, 1’luriatius, T. Romulus, Sp. 
Posthuinius. Their authority was su- 
preme, and with their appointment all 
other magistracies ceased. According to 
the agreement the plebeians were eligible 
to the new order, but no plebeian was 
elected In 451 n.c. At the end of their 
year of office the 1). pub. a code of laws 
based on the laws of Solon and other great 
law givers. These laws were exposed to 
public view and solemnly ratified by. the 
priests as augurs. The laws were ten in 
number and were inscribed on tables in 
brass. Two more were added, and they 
became known as the leges duodeclm 
tabularum (laws of the twelve tablos) {see 
Twelve Tables). Tho order continued 
to b© elected each year for three years, but 
in the third year their behaviour became 


so despotic that the people were exas- 
perated. The attempt of Ap. Claudius to 
dishonour Virginia roused the people to 
abolish tho order, and tho consuls were 
restored. The laws of tho twelve tables 
still remained the nucleus of Rom. law. 
There were other orders of D. at Rome. 
The X). 8acris facicndis (R. for the per- 
formance of sacred rites) were appointed 
by Tarquln to guard the Sibylline books; 
they were originally two, but afterwards 
ton in number (five being patricians and 
five plebeians), and Sulla increased their 
number to fifteen (called quindecernviri) 
in 81 B.c. The 1>. liiilnts judicandis 
(D. for judging cases) had jurisdiction in 
civil cases during the republic and the 
empire. 

Deciduous Trees arc those which shed 
their leaves annually, which takes place 
in temperate climates in autumn. Tho 
fall of the leaf is caused by a layer of cork, 
the abscission layer, being formed across 
tbe base near tho insertion of the leaf. 
Tills layer becomes disorganised, as water 
cannot pass through it, and so causes 
a break, which is hastened by wind or 
frost. 

Decimal Fractions. On account of the 
difficulty found in manipidating munv 
small fractious such as particu- 

larly in addition and subtraction, it was 
found necessary to devise some .simpler 
system of notation. This was done by 
an extension of the ordinary sytem of 
numeration. If we take tho number 125, 
tho figure 5 --= five units; the figure 2 
two tens; tho figure 1 - one hundred; 
i.e. going from right to left a figure be- 
comes toil times as great at each step. 
A dot (called the decimal point) being 
placed after the units figure, this process 
was then, carried further, and figures were 
made to continue decreasing by ten at 
each step from left, to right. Thus, in 
125 3 Hi, the 3 =* throe-tenths; the i — 
four-hundredths; tho »> « six-thou- 

sandths; tho whnlo number =* 125/$!,. 
To turn any vulgar fraction into a simple 
decimal fraction it must he possible to 
bring its denominator to a power of ten. 
Hence , any vulgar fractions whose de- 
nominator contains any prime factor 
other Ilian 5 or 2, will always contain 
some element which is repeated to infinity, 
tho process never ending. Thus 4 » 
•3333, etc*. This is abbreviated ns 3, a 
dot being placed over the figure, and it Is 
spoken of as ‘point 3 recurring.' Some- 
times a wholo series repeats, c.g . 4 « 
i 42857 and here a dot is placed over the 
first and lost figures. Similarly, 1 ( 5 . 

Decimal System, namo applied to any 
system of weights, measures, etc., which 
has the standard unit divided into tenths, 
hundredths, et<t, for parts below it, and 
multiplied by ten or powers of ten for 
parts above it in value. It has been 
adopted for weights and measures and 
money in most of the European countries, 
but has been rejected In this country and 
in America for various reasons, one of the 
chief being that our system possesses 
better facilities for dividing into halves 
and quartern with fairness to purchasers 
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than does the D. S. It has been found 
inapplicable to time. See Metre, Nota- 
tion, Numerals, Gramme. 

Decimation, Rom. military punishment, 
inflicting: execution on every tenth man 
chosen by lot, thus obviating too great 
weakening of the army when a large body 
of soldiers had been found guilty of a 
crime meriting death. 
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D&6in, see Tetsohex. 

Decius, Caius Messius Quintus Trajanus, 
Rom. emperor, b. at Budnlia in Lower 
Pannonia. In 249 he was sent by the 
Emperor Philippus to put down a rising of 
the Maeslan army, but tlie soldiers made 
him their emperor against his will ami 
persuaded him to advance against Italy. 
They met Philippus near Verona, who after 
a fierce engagement was killed. Through - 
out his short reign he was in constant 
conflict with the Goths and barbarously 
persecuted the Christians, lie was killed 
in battlo against the Goths through the 
treachery ol Gallus, who succeeded him as 
emperor. 

Deoius Mus, Publius (340 B.c.): 1. Con- 
sul at Rome and commander of the Rom. 
army during the Lat. war. Tradition 
says a vision told him that the army of one 
side and the general ol the other must 
perish. The following day, at Vesuvius, 
13. sacrificed his life to ensure a Rom. 
victory. 2. D., son of the above, and 
four times consul, in order that the 
Rom. arms might triumph he d. with 
similar heroism at tfentlnum, 295 B.c. 


Decize, tn. in the dept, of Nievre, 
France, is situated on a rocky is. in the 
Loire, at the summit of which is an old 
castle. It has glass works, potteries, and 
iron works. Pop. 4000. 

Deck, term used in 6hip structure to 
indicate the floor or platform extending 
from side to side of the vessel. It is 
usually made by covering the D. beams 
with steel or planking. All Dr., particu- 
larly the upper or weather 13., have a 
slight camber or slope towards the ship's 
side to afford strength and facilitate the 
dispersal of water. Three, four, and even 
as many as thirteen (the Queen Elizabeth) 
JJs. are usual in modern ships, the pro- 
tective Ds., fitted exclusively to men -of - 
war, being always heavily armoured. 

Decker, Thomas, see Dekker. 

Declaration, in the language of jfleadings 
before the abolition of forms of action by 
the Judicature Act in 1873, meant the 
statement of his case by the plaintiff in an 
action at law. It formed the statement 
of claim, the first of the pleadings in an 
action in which the plaintiff states the 
nature of his case at greater length than 
in the writ of summons. Any natural 
variation in the D. from the tenor of the 
writ was ground for objection, and 
similarly with respect to a statement of 
claim. The term 1). as now uRed means 
that part of the order or judgment of an 
equity judge or judge of the chancery 
div. which declares the rights of the parties 
to a suit by way of incidental relief, or 
even where no relief can be given in 
the actum at all other than such as 
may ho implied by the declaratory judg- 
ment.. as, for example, that a mortgagor’s 
estate is forfeited, that a surety is dis- 
charged, that a solicitor shall have a lien 
or particular property, or that a party is 
legitimate. 

Declaration of Human Rights, Universal, 

see Hvmln Rights. 

Declaration of Independence (America), 

one of the most far-reaching documents 
in the hist, of mankind was adopted by 
the Continental Congress of the thirteen 
original states of the l T S.A. on July 4, 
177(». As it marked the birth of a nation 
at the historic Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, it is still celebrated as the 
great Amer. national holiday. The 
adoption of the D., which marked the 
definite breaking away of the colonies 
from the rule of Great Britain, was only 
secured after much delay and doubt. 
Hostilities had already broken out 
between the colonists and the troops 
of King George III. Nevertheless, the 
Congress sent a petition to the king asking 
that their wrongs he redressed. He not 
only declined to receive the petition, but 
refused to see tho messenger who bore It. 
Furthermore, in a proclamation, he de- 
clared the colonists in a state of rebel- 
lion and no longer under his protection. 
Being unable to secure in England nil the 
troops that, be needed. King George hired 
Ger. troops from Hesse-Cassel, hated by 
the colonist 8 under the name of Hessians. 
These acts infuriated the Congrcss and tho 
people, and the conviction came slowly to 
them that they had no recourse but to 
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declare their independence and fight for 
it. A committee was chosen to preparo 
a declaration and Thomas Jefferson, 
afterwards third President of the U.S.A., 
became chairman, and to him was assigned 
the task of writing the far-reaching docu- 
ment. It was adopted on July 4 and 
signed by most of the delegates in the 
following month. Part of the language 
of the preamble has passed into the 
language of the world : 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying 
its foundations ou such principles and 
organising its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.* It stated that the 
hist, of King George was one of repeated 
Injuries and usurpations. It recited that 
he had refused assent to laws necessary 
for the public good; had dissolved repre- 
sentative houses repeatedly because they 
opposed his invasions of the rights of the 
people; had made judges dependent on 
his will alone; had cut off the trade of the 
colonies from the rest of the world ; had in 
many cases deprived his subjects of trial 
by jury; bad Imposed taxes without their 
consent; had quartered troops on the 
people; and taken away their charters. 
It concluded with a declaration that the 
colonies were and as of right ought to he 
free and Independent states, severing 
all allegiance to the Brit. Crown, and 
that as free and Independent states they 
had all power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, and establish 
commerce,. 

This document, backed up by a suc- 
cessful war for Independence, changed the 
course of hist. It for ever challenged the 
Idea of the divine right of kings. It was 
the inspiration of the Fr. Revolution, 
with its battle-cry of * Liberty, Kgalite, 
Fraternity.’ Echoes of it were heard 
often during the First World War and the 
peace conferences which followed it, 
when statesmen repeated the doctrine 
that peoples have the right of self- 
determination. Monarchs, like the ex- 
Kaiser, even down to the days of the 
First World War, sought to enforce the 
doctrine of their divine right to rule, but 
the Impulsion of self -gov. would not be 
denied. To-day Great Britain, with a 
constitutional king, is the shining example 
to the world of how a nation can have a 
royal house and yet bo one of the freest 
and most democratic countries in hist. 
But long before this condition had been 
reached in Europe, the 1), of I. had 
affected the whole subsequent hist, of the 
New World. The Sp. colonies of Mexico 
and of Central and S. America broke away 
and set up republics whose constitutions 
were largely modelled on that of the 


U.S.A. Brazil broke away from monarch- 
ist rule and became a republic. Canada, 
by generous and far-seeing treatment by 
the Brit. Crown, remained within the 
empire, but is just as free as the ll.S.A. — 
master in its own house, as indeed aro all 
the other dominions of the Brit. Common- 
wealth of Nations. See H. Friedenwald, 
The Declaration of Independence , an 
Interpretation and an Analysis , 1904; 
F. Whitton, American War of Indepen- 
dence , 1931 ; and C. Becker, Declaration of 
Independence, 1933. 

Declaration of London, document which 
has for its object the international regu- 
lation of the mutual rights and obligations 
of belligerents and neutrals in time of war 
between any two or more of the signa- 
tories thereto. It was drawn up by the 
Internatioual Naval Conlerence held iu 
London In 1909, at which plenipotentiaries 
of the great powors mot, primarily for the 
purpose of coming to some agreement as 
to the recognised rules of international 
law in regard to the estab. of an inter- 
national prize court. It contains seventy- 
one articles, the most important being 
those relating to contraband (fl.v.). In 
regard to blockade, the D. of L. repeats 
the Declaration of Paris (q.r.), and 
establishes that a blockade must not 
extend beyond the ports and coasts 
belonging to, or occupied by, the enemy, 
and also that it must be applied Im- 
partially to the ships of all nations. When 
the First World War broke out the D. of 
L. had not been ratified by Great Britain, 
but immediately afterwards It was 
adopted by Orders in Council, with certain 
modifications, chiefly referring to con- 
ditional contraband and tho doctrine of 
continuous voyage {see Blockade). As 
tho war progressed the I). was found to 
be extremely unsatisfactory and, after 
further '“Inodlflcatioiis, was eventually 
dropped altogether by the Maritime 
Rights Order in Council of July 7, 191G. 
At the outbreak of the war the other 
belligerents followed much the same 
course as Great Britain, but gradually 
the D. w'os modified out of recognition, 
and before the end of the war it bad ceased 
to be an Instrument possessing binding 
force. See also Contraband. 

Declaration of Paris. The object of 
this 1)., which was adopted by the 
leading European powers at the Congress 
of Paris in 1 85l>, was to assimilate the 
principles of tho maritime law' of tho 
different signatories on an outbreak of 
war. Tho prln. Articles declaro: (l) 
Privateering is. and remains, abolished; 
(2) a neutral nag covers enemy’s goods, 
except contraband of war; (3) neutral 
goods, except contraband of war, are not 
liable to confiscation under a hostile flag ; 
(4) blockades to be binding must be 
effective. The result of tho fact that 
since 1 8oC> ovor£ civilised state, except the 
U.S.A. , Spain, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
has signed the declaration is that prlva-, 
teers can only be employed by the signa- 
tories during & war with one of the four 
outstanding states. On the outbreak of 
the Hispano-Amer. war of 1898, the Gov. 
of the U.S.A. bound Itself to observe tho 
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articles of the declaration during the war, 
while Spain agreed to become bound by 
articles (2) and (3), with a reiteration that 
the D. was not binding upon her. The 
U.S.A. also intimated at the outbreak 
of the Civil war that they would observe 
the 1L 

Declaration of Rights, see Bill of 
Rights. 

Declarations of Deceased Persons. It is 
axiomatic in the Eng. law of evidence that 
hearsay is inadmissible as proof. The 
best evidence that a particular statement 
was made is the testimony of him who 
made the statement. But there are 
certain cases where it is impracticable to 
adhere to the rule, and among those 
excepted cases are the oral or written 1). of 
D. P. Such statements which are rele- 
vant to prove any fact in issue or any 
fact regarded as relevant to any fact in 
issue include the following: (1) A declara- 
tion or statement made by a person who 
rau he shown to have been in actual 
danger of death, and to have given up all 
hope of recovery at the time of making 
the declaration. Such a declaration in 
only relevant in the trial for the murder 
or manslaughter of the declarant.; and to 
lie admissible the declaration must have 
had reference either to the cause of death 
or to ♦‘he i 1 ♦cudant circumstances thereof. 
(2) A declaration against the pecuniary 
or proprietary interest of the declarant. 
It must be shown that the deceased had 
no interest m misrepresenting the matter 
in question, that he made the statement 
at or very shortly after the time when the 
act occurred which is sought to be proved, 
and that ho had peculiar means of know- 
ing the matter stated. (3) Statements 
made by a person in the ordinary course 
of business or in the discharge of pro- 
fessional duty. (4) I). as to pedigree, 
relating to the pedigree of some person 
•of whom the declarant was a legitimate 
•blood relation. If made after the com- 
mencement of the action they would be 
inadmissible in evidence. (5) In cases 
whero a will has been lost, or there is a 
suggestion that a particular will was a 
forgery, or obtained by wrongful means, 
statements made by the testator con- 
cerning tho contents of his will or the 
manner In which he intended to dispose of 
his property. (C) Statements relating to 
the existence of a public or general right, 
e.(/. a right of way. For the purpose of 
perpetuating the testimony of a person 
whoso death is apprehended, the criminal 
law allows his deposition to be taken down 
In writing ami afterwards used in evidence 

. on proof that the deponent cither is dead 

• or unlikely ever to be able to travel or 

• give evidence. 

Declaration, Statutory, declaration in 

• the form: ‘I {name) do solemnly and 
sincerely declare that, {subject matter of 

. declaration), and I make this solemn 
declaration conscientiously believing the 
same to be true, and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Statutory Declaration Act, 
1835/ was by tho Act substituted for an 
oath or affidavit for most official or 
departmental matters, including the 

v verification of documents. The oath of a 

j E.E. 4 


witness in a court of law is not affected by 
the Act, which specially excepts It. 

Declarator. In Scots law, Ds. or de- 
claratory actions form one of the three 
classical divs. of Scottish actions. A 
declaratory action is one in which some 
right, personal or proprietary, which is 
actually infringed or threatened is sought 
to be declared in favour of the pursuer 
(Eng. plaintiff), but where nothing is 
sought to ho paid or performed by the 
defender (Eng. defendant). Illustrations 
are Ds. of marriage, of bastardy, and of 
irritancy (loss of feu rights by non-pay- 
ment of feu-duty for two full years). 
Ds. may be brought either in the court of 
session or in the sheriff courts, except that 
IJe. of marriage or nullity and Ds. relating 
to personal status may not be brought in 
the latter court. 

Declension (Lat. dcclentio. a turning 
or leaning away. i.e. the form assumed by 
words as they lall away from the nomina- 
tive). in grammar the term signifies the 
inflections or changes a word receives 
according to its meaning or relation to 
other words in a sentence. Eng. has no 
proper Ds., only traces of a dative and 
genitive, neither has it genders, except 
in pronouns of third person. Sanskrit 
has eight cases, Lat. six, and Gk. five. 
Lnt. cases are nominative, genitive, dative, 
ablative, accusative, vocative. Gk. has 
no ablative; .Sanskrit adds locative. In- 
strumental case-cndings are gradually 
being dropped, and prepositions used 
instead, as in Fr. and It. Agglutinating 
languages are usually prolific in cases: the 
Finnish has fifteen, the Magyar has twenty. 

Declination. The angle between tho 
magnetic meridian (vertical plane through 
axis of a compass needle placed at any 
point) and the geographic meridian 
(verticul plane through that point and the 
poles of the earth) at any point is called 
the 1). of that point. The fact that a 
compass needle does not point true X. 
was first observed by Columbus in 1492. 
In Great Britain tho compass needle 
points \V. of true N. At London the D. 
is Iff’ 10' W., at. Sydncv 9 J 30' E., and nil 
at St. Petersburg (19u' », this being one of 
the few places where tne compass needle 
points due N. This D. is not constant, 
but changes from year to year. This 
secular change was first noticed by Bur- 
roughs in 1580; for example, in that year 
tho D. at London was 11° E., in 1057 it 
was nil, while in 1810 it had attained a 
maximum w esterly value of 24° 30'. Since 
that (late it has been gradually diminish- 
ing again; 320 years are required, it Is 
computed, to give a complete cycle of 
secular changes in the D. See Isoclinic; 
Agonic Lines; Magnetism; l)rp. 

Declination, in astronomy, the comple- 
mentary term to right ascension {see 
Ascension, Right). The face of the 
heavens being regarded os a globe — the 
celestial globe — for the purpose of finding 
objects — stars, planets, etc. — on it, this 
gl^be Is crossed by imaginary lines. 
Ttad o lines correspond to similar lines on 
the terrestrial globe, right ascension 
being the equivalent of long, and D. of 
lat. The D. therefore of a star is its 

T* 
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distance in degrees N. or S. of the celestial 
equator, or ecliptic. 

Decoction (Lat. dc, down, and ccxjuere, 
to cook, boil), term used in pharmacy for 
the process of forming a solution by 
boiling an organic drug in water. There 
are as a rule about five grains of drng to 
100 c.e. of D. The drug may some- 
times be boilod in oil. 

Decoio Acid, see Capric Acid. 

Decorated Style, see under Archi- 
tecture, Gothic. 

Decoration Day, or Memorial Day, 
aim. holiday (May 30) appointed by all 
the N. and some of tho S. states of 
America for tho purpose of decorating tho 
graves of, and commemorating, the sol- 
diers who lost their lives in the civil war. 

Decorations, see Medals, Orders of 
Kmghtiiood. 

Decorations for War Services. First 
World War. — The total number of D. or 
honours conferred on members of Brit, 
and Indian forces for services in the field 
and for services in connection with the 
war between Aug. 1914 and the termina- 
tion of hostilities was upwards of 470,000. 
This number was made up for the most 
part of D. for services in tho field, those in 
* connection with the war* being the official 
description in the case of awards in respect 
of .services during air raids, coastal bom- 
bardments, etc., or serving outside a 
recognised theatre of military operations. 
For these latter services some 13,000 D. 
were given. Included in the total were 
also 5407 awards by way of promotion. 
The following were the numbers of the 
various awards made: V.C., 579; V.C. 
(bars), 2; G.C.B., 14; G.C.M.G., ‘>‘2; 

G.B.E. (military div.), 5; K.C.B.. 153; 
K.C.M.G., 197; K.B.K. and D.B.E.. 74; 

C. B., 1052; C.M.G., 2059; O.B.E. (military 
div.), 1095; D.S.O.. 8991; D.S.O. (bars), 
784 (one of these was given for bringing 
down a Zeppelin airship in England); 
O.B.E. (military div.), 2664; B.E.O. 
(civil div.), 902; ltcd Cross and bars. 
598G (of which about 1000 were for field 
services): M.C., 37,041; M.C. (burs), 3125; 

D. C.M., 24,571; D.G.M. (bars), 478; M.M., 
115,429; M.M. (bars), 5905; M.S.M. and 
bars, 245,508; Medals, B.E.O. , 424. The 
total number of officers and men who 
passed through the Brit. Army during the 
war was approximately 6,000.000. In 
the S. African war, when the total number 
of troops in the field was 4 48,435. the 
number of I). or honours was 3714, mode 
up as follows: V.C., 79; G.C.B., 3; K.C.B., 
25: C.B., 292; G.C.M.G., 4; K.C.M.G., 8; 

C. M.G., 110; D.S.O., 1143; and D.G.M. 
2050. In the First World War the 
promotions for services in the field in- 
cluded four promotions to field marshal's 
rank, viz. Lord Haig, Lord Allenby, Lord 
Phimer, and Sir Wm. Robertson, and for 
services outside a theatre of war, one such 
promotion, viz. that of Sir Henry Wilson. 

i Second World War. -The following is a 
detailed list of major wartime awards to 
officers and men of the R.N., R.N.R., 
R.N.V.R., Royal Marines, and Dominion 
navies: V.C., 24 (officers, 18; men, 6); 
G.G.. 31 (officers, 20; men, 5); D.S.O., G86; 

D. S.O. (bars), first bar, 110; second bar, 


24; third bar, 3; D.S.C., 4529; D.S.O. 
(bars), first bar, 425 ; second bar, 44 ; third 
bar, 1 ; Albert Medal, 35 (officers, 16 — 1 in 
gold* men, 19 — *2 in gold); C.G.M., 70; 
D.S.M., 6998; D.S.M. (bars), first bar, 152; 
second bar, 4; third bar, 1; G.M., 136 
(officers, 85; men, 51); G.M. (bars), first 
bar, 16 (officers, 14 ; men, 2); B.E.M., 2688; 

B. E.M. (bars), 3; G.G.B., 10; K.C.D., 57; 

C. B., 159; G.B.E., 6; K.B.E., 59; D.B.E., 
2; C.B.K., 362; O.B.E., 970; M.B.E., 1128. 
Totals: officers, 5981; men 9999. Tho 
following honours and awards were made 
to personnel of the merchant navy and 
fishing fleet: G.C., 5; Empire Gallantry 
Medal (now replaced by G.G.), 1 ; knight- 
hood, 10 ; C.B.E., 50 ; O.B.E., 1077; M.B.E., 
1291; D.S.O., 18; D.S.O. , 213: Albert 
Medal, 11; G.M., 49; D.S.M., 421; Sea 
Gallantry Medal, 24; 506; M.M., 16,900; 

D. G.M. , 1850; D.G.M. (bars), 10; B.E.M., 
1717; Mention in Dispatches, 994; Com- 
mendations, 2568. Total awards, etc., 
8149. Promol ion to admiral of the fleet : 
Sir Charles Forbes, Viscount Cunningham 
of Hyndhope, Lord Tovoy, Sir James 
Somerville, Sir John H. D. Cunningham, 
anil Lord Fraser of N. Cape. Up to tho 
end of 1945 tho army awards (excluding 
campaign stars, defence and general war 
modais) were 51,800. Tho number of 
V.C/s was 181 (including 1 bar); D.S.O., 
4462; D.S.O. (bars), 557; M.C., 10,386: 
M.C. (bars). Tho highest number of 
officers and men serving in the army at 
nnv time during the recent war was 
2,931,000 (plus 223.000 women). This 
means that a total of over 4,000,000 
passed tlirougn the army. The homo 
guard at one period numbered 1,700,000. 
Many of these were during some of their 
time in the army. Tho total who served 
in the army and home guard at one time 
or another was over 5,000,000. The 
army’s entitlement to campaign stars, 
defence medal, and war medal is over 
10,000,000. Promotion to field marshal: 
Lord Ironside, ICarl Wavell, Viscount 
Aianbrooke, Viscount Alexander of Tunis, 
Viscount Montgomery, Lord Wilson, and 
Sir Claude Aueh inleek. Tho following 
awards were made to air force personnel, 
including dominion and colonial, up to the 
end of 1945: V.G., 27 (three subsequently 
to 1915, making a total of 30); G.C., 19; 
G.M., 151; B.E.M. , 1192; D.S.O. , 1078; 
D.S.O. (bars). 92; C.G.M., 113; D.F.O.. 
18,889; D.F.C. (bars), 1500: D.F.M., 6363; 
D.F.M. (bars). 57; M.O., 61; M.M., 118; 
A.F.C., 1709; A.F.C. (bars), 28; A.F.M., 
24 V. The following honours were 
awarded: G.C.B., 9; K.C.B., 29; C.B., 195; 
G.B.E., 4: K.H.E., 41 ; D.B.E., 3; C.B.E., 
452; O.B.E., 1155;M.B.E., 1695; R.R.C., 
21; ll.R.O. (bars), 2; associate R.R.C., 
111; mentions, 37,283; commendations, 
908. Promotion to Inarsbal of tho R.A.F. : 
Lord Nowell, Viscoimt Portal of Hunger- 
ford, Lord Tedder. Lord Douglas of 
Ivirtleside, and Sir Arthur T. Harris. 

Docort, Frans (18S4-78), Flemish lyrical 
poet. He pub. the well-known Flemish 
almanac, Jan en Altemav, and trans. some 
of Burns's poems liito his own tongue. 

Decoy, This word has had a compli- 
cated hist. It appears in Eng. first in the 
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seventeenth century In these senses, as 
coy and coyduck, from the Dutch koai. 
This word is ultimately connected with 
Lat. cavea , a cave or hollow. The de at 
the beginning ot the word is considered by 
some authorities as a corruption of duck- 
coy, by others as the Dutch article de, and 
by others os a corruption of the Dutch 
ecnde-kooi — eende being the Dutch for 
duck. The word was also used in n 
particular sense to denote a swindler, and 
also as the name of a game of cards, as 
early as 1550. A D. is therefore an 
enclosure for catching ducks or other wild 
iowl, a contrivance for catching and 
enticing wild fowl within range of a gun, 
hence any trap or enticement into a place 
of danger. JJs. arc, as a rule, made on 
the following plan: Long tunnels lead 
from the sea, channel, or estuary into a 
pond or pool; these arc covered with an 
arched net which gradually narrows in 
width. The ducks arc enticed into this 
by a tame-trained bird also known as a I)., 
or D. duck. Trained dogs are also used. 
Once the ducks arc along the narrow 
end of the channels or pipes they are 
easily caught. In America, and some- 
times in England, artificial Ds. are used. 
These are generally made of wood. The 
D. is placed on the water as If it were 
feeding. This attracts the other wild 
fowl within renge of the concealed sports- 
men. Many books have been w ritten on 
the art of decoying ducks and wild fowl, 
the best being Sir \V. Payne Sallmoy’s 
entitled The Hook of Duck Decoys. 

Decree, term formerly given to any 
adjudication by a court of equity in con- 
tradistinction to a judgment, in a common 
law (r/.r.) court. The plaintiff formulated 
a written statement of his ca«io in a long 
technical document called a bill, and the 
defendant put in a written answer on 
oath. The D. which was pronounced 
upon the bill and answer w r as framed so as 
to meet all the exigencies of the case. 
Since the Judicature Act, 1875 (see also 
Equity), an adjudication by a judge of 
the chancery div. upon an action begun 
by originating summons is generally called 
a* judgment, ami an order made in a 
motion, petition, or ejr parte application is 
referred to simply ns an order. The term 
D. has now become more or less restricted 
to adjudications in administration, part- 
nership, and foreclosure actions in the 
chancery courts. The term 1). lias also a 
well-know n meaning m < ouneot ion with 
interim and fi^al orders in the divorce 
court, a D. nisi being the judicial pro- 
nouncement of a divorce or judicial 
separation to take final effect six months 
later as a D. absolute, if the king’s 
proctor does not intervene. A Rimilar 
distinction applies to a mortgagee's fore- 
closure action, the D. nisi being made 
absolute where the mortgagor does not 
redeem within the time allowed him by 
the court. The Ds. of the pope, which are 
called decretals, mav be defined as de- 
cisions of the popes in matters of eocles. 
law. The Ds. of the pope retained their 
authority as law till the fourteenth 
century, when the power of the holy see 
began to decline. From the fifth century 


the decretals of the popes have been 
collected, and there are sev. collections of 
them. See also Canon Law. 

Decrement, see Inchkmknt. 

Decrescent, or Decrement, term applied 
in heraldry to the waning moon, i.e. its 
horns turned to the sinister. 

Decretals, collection of laws added to 
the canon law of the Church of Rome, 
consisting of judicial replies by the popes 
to cases submitted to them for adjudi- 
cation. The false D. of the ninth century 
were a blend of authentic material and 
forged additions. The author, the * pseudo- 
Isidore/ lived in Spain as the archbishop 
of Seville (Isidore), and took the surnamt3 
Mercator. The false D. had a consider- 
able influence on eocles. hist. 

Decretals, False, see Isidorian I)r.- 
crktals. 

Decroly, Ovide (1871-1919), Belgian 
doctor and teacher. In 1910 ho opened 
a school for backward and abnormal 
children in Brussels, and used the ex- 
perience he gained in a school for normal 
children in 1907. He agreed with the 
assertion of Dewey, the Amer. educa- 
tionist, that ‘education is not a prepara- 
tion for life; it life,’ and modelled his 
teaching on a system of ‘centres of 
interest* (mtthode globale ). The system 
avoids the subdivision of a scheme, witli 
scattered headings, and substitutes groups 
of ideas as a foundation for lessons over a 
given period. These groups, previously 
ilnked. represent an uninterrupted se- 
quence of themes, which awaken the 
interest and invite the co-operation of the 
child. D.’s experiences and conclusion:- 
arc similar to those of Dr. Maria Montec- 
sori (g.v.). Sic Am61le Hamaide (trims. 
Jean L. Hunt), The Decroly Class. 19*25. 

Dedeagach, Bulgarian port on Aegean 
Sea, just \V. of mouth of R. MnriKa. 
During the First. World War it sheltered 
Ger. submarines, and in consequence was 
bombarded by Brit, ami Fr. lieets. Allied 
forces landed at I). on Oct. 28, 1918. 
which convinced the Turks, then negoti- 
ating an armistice, that Constantinople 
was threatened. D. was ceded to the 
Allies by the treaty of Neuillv. Pop. 
about :io00. 

Dedham: 1. Tu. of Esc-ex, England, on 
the Stour, in the midst of the Constable 
country, ami notable for the vale of 1»., 
subject, of that painter’s art. Once the 
centre of the Flemish cloth trade. Pop. 
1500. 2. Co. seat of Norfolk co., Massa- 

chusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Charles 
R., 10 m. 8.W. of Boston. Fisher Ames 
was b. here. The prin. manufs. are woollen 
goods, carpets, and pottery. Pop. 15,500. 

Dedication, see Conskcr \Trox. 

De Donis Conditionalibus (concerning 
conditional grants) Statute. This statute, 
pjus.-ed in 1285, was intended to prevent 
the heirs to entailed estates from selling 
or otherwise disposing of their landed 
estates as soon os heritable issue was b. to 
them. This they were enabled to do in 
spite of the intention of the grantor to tie 
the estate up in a strict line of descent, 
by reason of the judicial construction of a 
grant by A to ‘ R and the heirs of his body ’ 
as a grant of the fee simple {i.e, entire 
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disposable estate) conditionally upon tlio 
birth of issue. The result of this inter- 
pretation was that the tenant-entail 
could not only bar his issue and the 
grantor's right to the reversion on failure 
of issue, but could evade Ills feudal ser- 
vices. The D. I), enacted that the will 
of the grantor should be observed, but 
failed in its purpose as soon as recourse 
was had to the practice of barring the 
entail by lines and recoveries ( sec Col- 
lusive Actions). 

Deduction (in logic), sec under Logic. 

Dee, John (1527-1608), mathematician 
and astrologer, b. in London, educated at 
Cambridge and Louvain. Edward VI. 
appointed him to a living and gave him a 
pension; consequently in Mary’s reign he 
was persecuted aud narrowly escaped with 
his life. Things changed, aud uudor 
Elizabeth he obtained office as intelli- 
gencer. For nino years lie w as warden of 
Manchester College. During the queen’s 
illness he was summoned for joint con- 
sultation with the Ger. physicians on her 
recovery. He was commanded to draw 
up a geographical chart of crown lands 
discovered by Englishmen. This is now 
in the Brit. Museum. 

Dee: 1. Riv., 70 m. long, in N. Wales 
and Cheshire, rises in Merioneth, and flows 
into the Irish Sea hy way of a wide estuary. 
The dangerous rapidity with which the 
tide rises in this neighbourhood is told 
by Kingsley in his Sands of Dee. From 
Chester to the estuary there is a tidal 
canal 9 m. long. 2. Itiv. in Aberdeen, 
rises in the Cairngorm Mts., near Ben 
Mardhui, and flows through Braemar, 
Ballatcr, Aboyne, and Kincardine, enter- 
ing the sea at Aberdeen. Near Braemar 
it forms the beautiful cascades, tlio Linn 
of D. Balmoral Castle is on Its banks. 
The salmon fisheries are very valuable. 

Deed (Lat. factum ; Notman-Fr. fact), 
instrument in writing or print, upon 
paper or parchment, duly sealed and 
delivered, which operates either to pass au 
iuterest in'property or to confirm a pre- 
existing contract, by which such an 
interest passes, or to bind a person here- 
after to do, or abstain from doing, some- 
thing. Ds. are of two kinds, indented 
and poll. The term indenture implies 
that the D. is in two parts or similar 
copies, and that the two parts were cut iu 
a serrated or irregular line so that when 
placed together subsequently their physi- 
cal correspondence would evidence the 
authenticity of each copy. A D. poll is 
cut even at the edges, and usually contains 
but one part, being the D. of one person or 
party only. The modern modo of exe- 
cuting a I), is by signing, sealing, and 
dclivory. The manner of delivering a 1). 
is for the executing party to say * I deliver 
this as my act and deed.’ healing and 
delivery are essential to the validity of a 
D., but signing only if expressly made so. 
A D. which is delivered to a third person, 
not a party to it, to be given up to the 
other parties upon the fulfilment of a con- 
dition , is termed an escrow . The requisites 
to a valid D. in the U.S.A. are practically 
the same as in the case of any other 
contract, • but the appointment of an 


attorney to execute a D. for another must 
as a rule be executed with the same for- 
malities requisite to the D. itself. Seals, 
or whatover equivalent may be used there- 
for, are required in Alaska, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, ana 
other states. In nearly all the states Ds. 
by corporations must be under seal. 

Deemster, title of the two chief Judges 
in the Isle of Man, whoso duty It is to 
pronounco doom or sentence. In Scot- 
land it was formerly the title of an 
inferior official attached to the high court 
of justiciary, who was also executioner, 
and who had to recite tlio recorded 
judgment. 

Deep-sea Deposits, see Deposition; 
Denudation. 

Deep-sea Exploration, see Abyssal 
Fauna; Challenger Expedition; Re- 
pos itio s; 1 ) isco v k ry Committee . 

Deep Sea Fisheries, see Fisheries. 

Deer, or Cervidiu, form a largo family 
in the group Pccora of the ungulates, in 
which are also classed the giraffes, oxen, 
antelopes, sheep, and goats. The charac- 
teristic which distinguishes the D. from 
all other ruminants is the presence of 
antlers in the males; in the reindeer only 
they are common to both sexes, and in tho 
genera Moschus and Hydropotes thev are 
larking. These antlers are deciduous, 
tailing ovory year in tho rutting season, 
nnd consist of bony processes of tho 
frontal bone, covered while growing with 
a sensitive, vascular, velvety skin. Tho 
D. arc known fossilised from the Miocene, 
and there are about sixty living species 
which inhabit Europe, Asia, and America. 
Mosctnis, tlio musk-I)., is au aberrant 
Asiatic genus, remarkable for the presence 
of a gall bladder as well os the absence of 
antlers; Oc.reus contains twenty-two well- 
known species, such as the wapiti, red I)., 
fallow D„ and the extinct Irish elk. The 
roe D., or roebuck, is tho smallest of the 
three wild 1>. of Great Britain to be 
found in the w T oods almost all over Scot- 
land, Now Forest, and tho Lake Diet. 
That is to say, the roe have managed to 
hold on to existence over vast areas of 
country in wffiicli their larger cousins, the 
red 1). and the fallow D., urero long since 
wiped out. Rangifcr, tho reindeer, and 
Alces, the elk, or moose, are circumpolar; 
Cervulus , the muntjac, is Indigenous to 
Asia; Uydropotes, the water D., is a 
Chinese genus. 

Kinds of Deer , — There are various kinds 
of D., such as tho wapiti or Amer. D., the 
lainhu D. of India, the Himalaya D., and 
the red D., which is the kind generally 
hunted in tho Brit. Isles. Other species 
of D. in Great Britain are the fallow D. 
and tho roe I). The red D. is of a reddish- 
brown colour, While from the tall under- 
neath the body the colour becomes lighter. 
Tho red D. lias ever boon known by his 
horns, which differ materially from those 
of all other kinds of D. The horns con- 
sist of a beam from which points or pro- 
cesses project, a twelvo-pointer being 
known os a ‘royal’ stag. The number of 
these points determines the age. The 
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yearling D. has no horns, hut at two years 
old a short spire is thrown out. The ago 
of the D. can also be deduced from the im- 
pression of its foot in the ground. If the 
impression measures full 2 in. at the heel 
he is ‘warrantable,* if more ho is large, 
heavy, and old; and if less, lio is too 
young. The tread of a hind is much 
narrower than that of the male, particu- 
larly at the toe, whilst the hart’s is 
broad and round at the point. The mark 
of a I).*s tread is called his slot; his haunt 
is termed Tiis lair; where he lies down, his 
harbour or bed; where he rolls himself, 
his soiling pool; and his breaking place 
over a hedge?, liis rack. When ho goes to 
water it Is termed going to soil, if he is 
headed bark lie is blanched; and if he 
stops in a riv. or lies down in a pool during 
the chase it is called sinking himself. 
Stags engage in ferocious single combat for 
predominance in a herd. 

Deer-stalking . — Method used in ap- 
proaching 1). without being observed by 
the animal. To stalk is to approach 
unawares. In England this method of 
stalking the D. in order to shoot it is 
rarely adopted, but in Scotland it is 
generally in vogue. 1). -hunting in Eng- 
land is chiefly confined to the W., in the 
cos. of Devon and Somerset, and also in 
the New Fc- < id. It is probable that stag- 
hunting on Exmoor and the Quantocks 
derives some of its fascination from their 
unique wildness and picturesqueness. 
In N. America the method of stalking Is 
largely used. 

History . — The chase ©f the stag was 
considered one of the most princely and 
royal sports, and has existed from time 
immemorial; but whether it was con- 
ducted on Its present lines until Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign is doubtful. Historical 
records prove conclusively that there was 
kennelled at Simonsbath in this reign a 
pack of stag-hounds which hunted the 1). 
on a similar system to that now in vogue. 
Tho method of stalking was not intro- 
duced until years later. 

Methods of Hunting. — (1) By driving. 
(2) By stalking. Where tho country was 
partially covered with wood, the forests 
were ‘driven,* and the sportsmen occupied 
passes where they took their chance of 
sport, and this method is resorted to 
generally in tho forest of Glengarry 
(Scotland) and in other places. But, 
generally speaking, tho system has given 
way to the more exciting amusement of 
stalking. D., like other animals, seem to 
foresee change of weather. At tho ap- 
proach of a storm they leave tho higher 
hills and descend to the low grounds, 
generally one or two days before the 
change. On the approach of a thaw they 
leave the low lands and go to tho mts. 
They never perish in snowdrifts, as sheep 
do, but keep to the bare ground and feed 
on the taps of heather. When herds of I). 
are driven they follow each other In a 
line, so that when they cross tho stalker 
it is customary for him to lie quiet and 
suffer tho leaders to pass before he raises 
his rifle. If he were to fire at the first 
that appeared, he would probably turn 
the whole of them back. Or if he were 


to run forward injudiciously after a few 
had passed, the remainder, instead of 
following the others in a direct lino, would 
not cross him except under particular 
circumstances and disposition of ground, 
but would bear off an end and join tho 
others afterwards. When D. are hard 
X^ressed by a dog, they run in a compact 
mass, the tall ones endeavouring to wedge 
themselves into it. They will also run in 
this manner when pressed by drivers on 
the open moor. D., except in embarrassed 
situations, always run up wind, and the 
instinct is strongly implanted in them. 
Thus they go forward over hill-tops and 
unexplored ground in perfect security, for 
they can smell the taint in tho air at an 
almost incredible distance. On this 
account they are fond of lying in oi>en 
quarries where the swells of the wind come 
occasionally from all quarters. By clever 
arrangement on the part of the stalkers, 
and by employing men in concealed 
positions to give them their wind, the D. 
may be driven down wind, and in eertaiu 
cases they may easily be sent by a side 
wind to that side of the forest which they 
consider as their sanctuary. In large 
forests the method of stalking with the 
assistance of hillmen is generally adopted. 
These ore placed at long intervals and 
help to drive the 1)., if possible, against 
the wind. This method, however, can- 
not be adopted in small forests, as too 
frequent a disturbance would make the 
D. forsake the ground. Trained dogs are 
used to chase the D. after ho has been 
wounded. 

Weapons . — The destruction of tho 
woods, tho substitution of the gun for the 
how and arrow, formed quite an epoch in 
the habits and size of the D. as well as in 
tho mode of killing. The bow had one 
advantage over the gun, viz. that of being 
noiseless, so that a stalker well concealed 
might repeat shots without giving much 
alarm. In Sutherland firearms were un- 
known until about the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, when a large kind of 
blunderbuss, named by the people Qlas- 
nabhean . was introdiu* d. These, how- 
ever, did not supplant rhe bow and nrrow 
until after tho middle of the seventeenth 
century. Spears were also formerly 
used, chiefly for killing wounded D. See 
Charles IX. of France, La Chasse royale, 
1858; A. G. Cameron, Wild Red Deer of 
Scotland , 1923; H. Fraser, Amid the High 
Hills, 1923; and Lord Latyrner, Deer: 
Stalkingin Scotland and New Zealand, 1935. 

Deerfield, tn. of Franklin eo., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on tho Connecticut 
and D. Its., 33 m. N. of Springfield; 
much visited by tourists; it comprises 
sev. vils., many of the houses dating from 
the eighteenth century. There is a col- 
lection of colonial and Indian relics. For 
many years D. was the frontier post of 
New England on the N.W. It was re- 
peatedly taken by the Indians. On Feb. 
29, 1704, twenty savages with painted 
facets \nd hideous acclamations broke into 
the rt/om of John Williams, minister of 
the gospel in D., and with 100 of his neigh- 
bours, 300 Indians carried him off to 
Montreal, murdering nineteen by the way. 
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300 m., and burning 1). before starting. 
Pap. 3000. 

Deerhound, dog resembling the grey- 
hound in general appearance, from which 
it probably sprung. Ds. are used par- 
ticularly in deer-stalking, and are very 
quick runners with a keen scent. The 
chief points are as follows: Head long 
mid tapering, broadest at the ears, with a 
tlat skull and a black nose (though the nose 
may he blue in t-lie blue-fawn variety); 
ears small, soft, and silky, Hot on high 
and folded back, and in colour dark, pre- 
ferably black; neck long, with a good 
mane, with sloping shoulders ami a 
prominent nape; stern long and tapering, 
well covered with lmir; chest deep and 
broad; loins well arched and drooping 
towards the tail, with great breadth 
across the hips; legs broad and Hat; 
forelegs straight with arched toes. The 
height varies from 28 to 30 in., the females 
being as small as 26 in.; weight from 80 
to 105 lb., females from 70 to 80 lb. 

Deer, Old, par. and vil. in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, 9 in. from JLeterhead. 
The ruins exist of St. Mary’s Abbey of 
D., which was founded m 1218-19. Near 
here Hubert Bruce defeated the Corny ns. 
Area 27,363 ac. Pop. 3700. 

Dees, or De6s-Magyaros, tn. in Hun- 
gary, situated 37 m. X. by K. of Klausen- 
burg. Noted for its salt mines and saline 
springs. Pop. 10,000. 

De Falla, Manuel, see, Falla, Manuel 
de. 

Defamation, in law, signifies a state- 
ment about a person which tends to 
expose him to hatred, contempt, or ridi- 
cule, or to injure him in the way of his 
trade or calling, or to cause him to be 
shunned or avoided by his fellow men. 
Where the statement is in writing or 
other durable or permanent form it. is 
called a libel; spoken defamatory words 
are known as slander, though in Scotland 
this distinction does not exist. A libel 
may give rise to a criminal prosecution 
as well as to a civil action for damages, 
especially where it has a tendency to 
provoke a broach of the peace. Tho 
truth of the libel is no defence in criminal 
proceedings, save whore it is for tho good 
of the public that the statement in 
question should 1>e circulated. In civil 
proceedings truth or justification is a 
complete defence. In slander certain 
classes of statements are said to lie 
actionable per $e , that Is, the plaintiff is 
entitled to damages whether he can prove 
that ho has suffered damage or not. 
Words which otlord a cause of action 
w ithout proof of special damage comprise 
four classes: (1) Words spoken of a man 
in the way of his trade, business, pro- 
fession, or calling; (2) words imputing to 
the person defamed a crime which if 
proved against him would render him 
liable to Imprisonment or other bodily 
punishment as opposed to a mere fine; 
(3) wards imputing that the person de- 
famed is suffering from contagious dis- 
ease, unfitting him for decent society; 
U) words imputing unchastitv or 
adultery to any woman or girl. It is no 
D. to publish in good faith any fair 


comment on a matter of public interest, 
or a correct and fair report of public, 
judicial, or legislative proceedings; or to 
communicate in good faith to any person 
in a manner not in excess of the occasion 
any information or opinion which it is 
proper to communicate in the Interest of 
that person, or of the person making the 
communication, or of the public. Some 
words are said to be absolutely privileged. 
S'ucli are judicial utterances, statements 
made by witnesses on oath, words used by 
a member of Parliament in Parliament, or 
by a barrister in court in a case in vrhich 
ho has been engaged, and statements 
made before a select committee of tho 
House of Commons. Other statements 
are said to enjoy a qualified privilege, 
T.e. there is no I). unless express malice 
can be proved, lteports of judicial ami 
pari, proceedings belong to this class, and 
to ho privileged must not only bo fair 
and noourato, but must not have been pub. 
from any indirect motive. An apology is 
no defence to an action of libel or slander, 
hut may go to mitigate the damages. 

The lord chancellor appointed a commit- 
tee under Lord Porter in 1939 to consider 
the present law of D. and to make recom- 
mendations. The committee w r as sus- 
pended owing to tho war and its recom- 
mendations were not pub. until 1918. 
No largo changes are recommended, hut 
if tho many recommendations made aro 
accepted they will go far to meet the more 
serious complaints against the present 
system. The true function of tho law of 
L). is tho protection of reputation from 
improper attack,' and it is implicit in the 
committee’s proposals that it would he 
wrong to accedo to the request of those 
who would whittle down this valuablo and 
primary purpose. Tn tho more publicised 
actions the damages awarded have some- 
times been excessive judged by any 
standard, and tho committee therefore 
suggest that the court of appeal should 
have power to vary the amount, of any 
award, whether made by judge or jury. 
As regards ‘unintentional defamation,’ 
tho committee, while w»t. proposing to 
reverse tho present rule (that a statement 
was not Intended to bo defamatory" is 
immaterial in establishing liability), sug- 
gests that, if all reasonable precautions 
aro taken, by giving appropriate publicity 
to a correction and apology (with payment 
of costs) to clear tho reputation of a 
person unintentionally defamed, no 
monetary damages should ho awarded. 
Tho committee, however, were unable to 
agree whether the plaintiff ought, to prove, 
or tho defendant disprove, intention and, 
unless Parliament itself resolves this 
difficulty, the ordinary rule relating to the 
burden of proof will apply. Though tho 
law of libel differs in sov. important re- 
speets from that of slander arid assimilation 
under the same rules would bo theoretic- 
al ly sound, the committee are not in 
favour of it. Though they consider the 
distinction both arbitrary and illogical, 
they take tho viow that, were all slander 
to lye actionable like libel, without proof 
of special damage, the scope for trivial 
but costly litigation might be enormously 
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increased. Fear of the law of libel has 1 
modified criticism of doubtful activities. 
Though the risk involved in exposure 
cannot bo altogether avoided, the sug- 
gested extension of qualified privilege — 
so making proof of malice necessary for 
liability — to the reports of a much larger 
number of societies and organizations 
.should prove most beneficial by widening 
the area of protected public criticism. 
(Cmd. 7356, H.M.K.O., 1948.) 

Default, failure to perform some legal 
or quasi -legal duty. For example a de- 
fault ing trustee Is one who makes a wrong 
use of money entrusted to him or who 
fails to render an account of same. In 
legal matters the failure to fulfil or obey 
certain rules of court places a party in 
J and judgment by D. may be given 
against him. 

Defeasance, in law, is either a condition 
relating to a deed, which on fulfilment 
defeats the force or operation of the deed 
and renders it void, or is itself a collateral 
deed made synehronously with a deed of 
conveyance, containing conditions, on the 
performance of which the estate created 
by the conveyance may be defeated. 
l)s. of freehold estates must bo by colla- 
teral deed. I)s. may also be oi term-, of 
years, executory interests, bonds, and 
recognisances. J)s. as to title are now 
never u^d In practice the necessary 
conditions always being inserted in the 
body of the deed. 

Defence, Civil, sec Air -Raid riu> 

< \l TIONH. 

Defence, Committee of, see Committed 
ok Impkkial Defence. 

Defence Medal, decoration of the 
"ocoml World War, granted for three 
years’ service with lorees in non -opera - 
tional areas subjected to air attack or 
closely threatened; for one year’s non- 
opern tional serv lee with t he forces ov ericas 
from or outside the country of residence; 
for three years’ civil defence or other 
specified civilian sorv ice in military opera- 
tional areas and for civil defence service 
In non -operational areas subjected to air 
attack or closely threatened. The time 
qualification in the case of mine and bomb 
disposal units of the forces is three months. 
The centre of the ribbon is llame-eoloured 
and tho edges are green, symbols of tho 
enemy attacks on our green and pleasant 
land. Two black stripes represent the 
black-out. Those qualified for any one of 
the campaign stars may he granted tills 
award in addition. Members of civilian 
services in the United Kingdom eligible 
for war chevrons for war service in the 
United Kingdom are entitled to the 
medal, as also are civi* defence services In 
Gibraltar and Malta, etc. The medal is 
granted without regard to the period of 
service to thoso who nmy have received 
ah award or commendation for bravo 
conduct or commendation for valuable 
service In tho air, provided that the 
recipient, when the commendation was 
earned, was serving in a category eligible 
for the medal. 

Defence, Ministry of. Tho creation In 
Britain of a minister of defence, * respon- 
sible to Parliament for certain subjects 


affecting the three services and their 
supply,’ was announced in a White Paper 
issued on Oct. 5, 1946. The Prime 
Minister retains the supreme responsibility 
for defence, but the appointment of a 
minister of defence, other than the Prime 
Minister, to co-ordinate the strategic 
policies and supply programmes of the 
three services, was to be expected as a by- 
product of war experience. Although the 
Prime Minister can never detach himself 
from responsibility for national security, 
the military aim is not paramount in 
peace, and military preparations — and 
their co-ordination — become a specialised 
function for a minister giving it his whole 
time. The new plan is, in fac t, an adapta- 
tion of wartime practice. The. Prime 
Minister remains chairman of the Defence 
Committee, and the Chiefs of Stall Com- 
mittee remains autonomous, enabling the 
chiefs of stall to speak direct to the 
Cabinet Delenco Committee. The defence 
minister, as a rule, takes the chair at the 
Delenco Committee ‘when international 
relations are stable.’ He is, however, 
more than an understudy for the Prime 
Minister, and, in effect, replaces the 
minister of production in t he co-ordination 
of military supply and of the necessary 
finance. The Minister of Production’s 
Council has now become the Ministerial 
Production Committee; the joint war 
production staff remains, though now 
under a permanent official chairman; and 
parallel to it is a new Committee on 
Defence Research Policy, also under a 
permanent expert chairman. As with the 
chief*, of staff, thv* part of tho new organi- 
sation indi< ates a der-ire to give the fullest 
weight and freedom to technical advice 
in tho framing of defence policy. One 
result of tins new creation is the dis- 
appearance of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence; hut it is claimed that the new 
meehanhm will fit in well with existing 
and projected means of empire co- 
operation in military matters, hut whether 
the interchange of service liaison officers 
will prove to be an efficient substitute for 
common action m iv.'i arch, supply, and 
military strategy can judged only in 
the light of exporione. . 

Deience of the Realm Act. This was the 
name applied to a series of legislative 
meuMiros enacted at different periods of 
the First World War by tb© Brit. Gov. 
Tiie Act v>as familiarly known as DORA, 
this name being derived from the initial 
letters of Defence of Realm Act. The 
first of the series, known as the Defence of 
the Realm Consolidated Act. 1914, was 
pn^ed on Nov. 27. 1914. It authorised 
the trial by courts -martini, or in tho case 
of minor offences by courts of summary 
jurisdiction, and punishment of persons 
committing offences against such regula- 
tions ns might be made during the war for 
securing the public safety and defence of 
tlu' realm by tho king in couucil. Par- 
ticular attention was directed to offences 
against the regulations designed (a) to 
prev T.t persons communicating with the 
enemy or obtaining information for that 

J mrpose or any purpose calculated to 
oopardiso tho success of the operations of 
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any of his majesty's forces or the forces 
of his allies or to assist the enemy; or 
(6) to secure the safety of his majesty’s 
forces and ships and the safety of any 
means of communication and of railways, 
ports, and harbours; or to prevent the 
spread of false reports or reports likely to 
cause disaflfections to his majesty or to 
interfere with the success of his majesty’s 
forces by land or sea or to prejudice his 
majesty’s relations with foreign powers. 
The Act also made it lawful for the 
Admiralty or Army Council to take over 
(a) the whole or any part of the output of 
any factory or workshop engaged in the 
manuf. of arms, ammunitions, or warlike 
store; (b) such factories or workshops 
entirely. In May 1915 the Act gave wiclo 
powers to the State over the supply and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in certain 
areas. Though highly unpopular the 
regulations under this type of legislation 
were revived just before the outbreak 
of the Second World War, 1939— both 
Houses of Parliament simultaneously, on 
Aug. 24, passing the Emergency Powers 
Act, conferring wide powers on the gov. in 
time of emergency, including power to 
conscript men up to forty years of age, and 
to take over industrial ©slabs. , etc. 

Defender of the Faith, title given to 
Ilenry VIII. by Pope Leo X. in 1521, to 
show the Church’s appreciation of Henry’s 
defence of the papacy against Luther. It 
is now part of the regular title 'borne by 
the sovereigns of England, as seen on the 
coins of the realm where tlic wording is 
‘. . . Fidel Defensor.* 

Deferred Pay was a deduction from the 
pay of a soldier of the Brit. Army whilst 
serving, which was paid to him in a lump 
sum when he finally left the service. It 
was abolished in 1898 on the introduction 
of messing allowance. D. P. still exists 
in the Brit, service, but only in the case 
of the non-European personnel of certain 
colonial regiments, e.g. the Hong Kong 
Singapore Brigade. The rate of 1). P. is 
£3 a year, or, in the case of periods of less 
than a year, 5s. for each completed period 
of thirty days. 

Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, 
Marquise du (1697 -1780). one of the 
most brilliant Fr., letter -writers of the 
eighteenth century. In 1718 she married 
the Marquis du» I)., from whom she 
soon afterwards separated. Her salon in 
the rue St. Dominique was frequented by 
the most celebrated literary men of the 
day, and she made herself a conspicuous 
and notorious figure in Parisian society. 
In 1753 she became blind. From 1766 
she corresponded with Horace Walpole. 
Most of her correspondence lias been 
pub. 

Defiance, cap. of D. co. in Ohio, U.8.A., 
50 m. from Toledo. It manufs. dairy 
products, automobile bodies, cotton 
gloves, etc. A fort named D. was built 
here, 1794. Pop. 9700. 

Deficiency Advances, see National 
Debt. 

Defile, long narrow pass or way in 
which troops can march only in file, or 
with a narrow front; derivation of the 
verb D., which means to inarch in a line or 


file; one by one, i.e. single or Indian file, 
or two by two, i.e. double file. 

De Filippi, Cav. Filippo (1869-1938), It. 
surgeon and explorer, was b. at Turin, and 
educated at the medical school of Turin 
Univ. He held posts in surgery at the 
univs. of Bologna and Genoa. Always a 
keen Alpine climber, ho took part in the 
duke of Abruzzl’s Alaskan expedition, 
ascending Mt. St. Elias; and also in the 
expedition to the W. Himalaya and 
Baltoro Glacier in Karakoram. Under 
the auspices of the It. and Indian Govs, 
ho led a scientific expedition to Kara- 
koram, 1913-14. lie pub. works on all 
these expeditions: The Ascent of Mount 
St. Elias (1900); Ruwcnzori (1909); 
Karakoram (1912); Ilimalaia , Caracorum 
e Turckcstan Cirese (1924); works on 
surgery and ehem.; and Italy's Protection 
of Art Treasures and Monuments during 
the War (1918); The Relations of the House 
of Savoy with the Court of England (1920). 

Definition, brief and concise description 
of a thing by its properties ; the process by 
which the common qualities of objects 
belonging to any given class are deter- 
mined and expressed, so as to distinguish 
effectively between thtft class and other 
classes. According to old scholastic 
logic, a D. must give the mark of the 
genus ( nota generalis seu genus ) and of 
the species ( nota spccialis seu differentia 
specifica ) ; genus denotthg the distinctive 
qualities belonging to the whole class, 
and species marking out tho difference of 
the part in question. 

Deflagration, rapid combustion of char- 
coal when heated with a nitrate or 
chlorate. If this occurs when a natural 
salt is heated with charcoal, tho presence 
of a nitrate is indicated, since chlorates 
do not occur naturally. If the flame bo 
violet, then potassium nitrate is indicated ; 
while if it,, be yellow, sodium nitrate is 
presen f 

Defoe, Daniel (c. 1659-1731). author of 
Robinson Crusoe, was tho son of an Eng. 
butcher of St. Giles, James Foe. Daniel 
changed his name to the more aristocratic 
De Foe. At a dissenting academy he 
received a good education, and for a brief 
space was ambitious to become a dissent- 
ing minister, but the idea was renounced, 
and about 1685 he entered the hosiery 
business. It is known that he travelled 
in France and Spain, volunteered in King 
William’s army in 1688, and made other 
unsuccessful attempts to embark on a 
business career, but about 1700 he de- 
finitely settled down in London to eke out 
a livelihood by journalism and vigorous 
pamphleteering. His rough but lively 
satire of 1701, entitled The True-born 
Englishman, was & spirited apology of the 
king's Dutch nationality, based on the 
folly of any people claiming purity of 
blood and In particular of the Eng., who 
are — according to D. — a most composite 
race. But it was his Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters (1702) which first made him 
notorious throughout the country, for the 
House of Cdmmoiis ordered the hook to be 
burned; and the following description of 
him was advertised to ensure his speedy 
apprehension: He is * a middle-sized, spare 
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man, about forty years old, of a brown 
complexion, and dark brown-coloured 
hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a 
sharp chiu, grey eyes, and a large mole 
near his mouth.* This famous treatise 
was alleged to be written by a ‘high- 
flying’ churchman, who advocated a 
second Bartholomew’s Day as the only 
effective means of getting rid of the 
obnoxious nonconformists. The fact that 
the Church party at first accepted the 
remedy as a serious proposal naturally 
aggravated their indignation, when it 
became known that the whole pamphlet 
was a monstrous satire on their violent 
intolerance. However, the ‘unabashed 
Defoe’ found the ordeal of thrice standing 
in the pillory fairly pleasant, as the entire 
populace was on his side. His release 
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from Newgate, where he was confined, was 
duo to Harley’s intercession with the 
queen in 1704. The manly dignity of his 
poem, A Hymn to the Pillory (1703), 
reveals D.’s character in its most favour- 
able light. In 1704 appeared the first 
number of his periodical, the Review , 
which was issued three times a week, and 
which has never been surpassed for its 
combined qualities of diversity of matter, 
excellence of style, and rapidity of pro- 
duction. Over 5000 printed pages in all 
were compiled by I), himself for this 
periodical alone. Passing over his fine 
denunciation of indiscriminate charity 
(1704) and his elaborate History of the 
Union of Ureal Britain (1709), we 
come to his masterpiece, the immortal 
Life and Strange Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York , Mariner (1719). This 
amazing work of fiction, the verisimilitude 
of which impresses the most indifferent 
reader, was based on the four years’ 
solitary residence on the is. of Juan Fer- 
nandez of Alexander Selkirk, with whom 
D. bocame personally acquainted on his 
return. It is safe t.*> say that no other 
writer of fifty-eight has ever produced a 
work comparable to Robinson Crusoe for 
the apparent artlessness of its unadorned 
yet intensely dramatic and arresting 


style, or for the irresistible reality of its 
atmosphere, which is, after all, one of pure 
romance. In the samo year he pub. a 
sequel, The Farther Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe , but perhaps only one in twenty 
thousand who has read the first has read 
the second — for indeed the genius that 
makes Part I. immortal is no longer there. 
D. wrote a third part in 1720, Serious 
Reflections during the Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe , but it is 
quite unrcadablo and never reprinted. 

In a short article it is impossible to 
mention one quarter of what this most 
prolific of authors wrote. In his An 
Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715) he 
attempted to apologise for his discredit- 
able time-serving policy in politics. 
Under Godolphin he had accepted a 
regular salary as a staunch Whig (1706), 
but lie unblurfhlngly turned Tory so as to 
servo his old patron Harley when he re- 
turned to office, 1710. His Memoirs of a 
Cavalier and Captain Sinoleton (1720), and 
A Journal of the Plague Year (1722) are all 
excellent illustrations of his power to 
work up circumstantial, but fictitious, 
detail into the most convincing of narra- 
tives. Lord Chatham believed the first to 
be a true hist., and few would doubt but 
that the plague was described by an actual 
eye-witness. anxious only to leave behind 
him an authentic record. Yet D. was a 
child of seven when It occurred. Pros- 
perity rewarded D.’s Indefatigable activi- 
ties, and he was able to build himself ‘a 
very handsome house’ in Stoke Newington. 
H e was buried in B unbill Fields. Perhaps 
his fecundity, his vivid imagination, his 
literary versatility, and his impressive 
style have been somewhat obscured by the 
unheroic, unromantic character of his 
moral standard (as exemplified in the 
realistic novel. The Fortunate Mistress, 
(1724) ) and beliefs, as also by his offen- 
sive, though by no means unique, political 
inconsistencies. The best collected ed. of 
D.’s works is the Novels and Selected 
Writings, 14 vols. (1927-28). See G. 
Chalmers, Life of Defoe, 1785; W. Chad- 
wick, Life and Tinus of Daniel Defoe „ 
1859; W. Minto, Dejoe (Eng. Mon of 
Letters). 1879; T. Wright, Life of Daniel 
Defoe, 1891; W. P. Treat. Daniel Defde: 
How to Know Him. 1916; P. Dottin, Defoe 
et ses romans, 1921; and J. Sutherland. 
Defoe. 1937. 

Deforcement, In Scottish low, denotes 
the forcible opposition or resistance made 
to an officer of the law who is at the time 
ompIo>ed In executing a legal warrant. 

De Forest, Lee, Amer. physicist and 
wireless technician, b. Council Bluffs. 
Iowa. 1873. Graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale Univ. in 1899. 
He has devoted his whole life to wireless, 
being a pioneer in the development of 
wireless telephony In America. He has 
taken out over 200 U.S.A. patents on 
radio telephony and telegraphy inven- 
tions. One of his most important is 
the * Audion* detector, oscillator, amplifier, 
which made possible transcontinental 
telephone service both by wire and wire- 
less. He also carried out experiments on 
pbonofilms, later known as ‘talkies.’ He 
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became vice-president of tbe Radio 
Telephone Company in 1913. 

Deformity, condition a rising: from 
imperfect or perverted development of 
any structure of the body. Ds. may be 
congenital or acquired. Tho conditions 
giving rise to congenital abnormalities 
are studied under the name of teratology. 
Acquired Ds. aro due to accident, disease, 
the maintenance of abnormal conditions 
in the course of a trade or occupation, 
or deliberately contrived compression at 
the dictate of custom, religion, etc. 

Defregger, Franz, Ritter von (1335- 
1921), Austrian genre painter. Tbe 
picture that, first, made him famous was 
* Rpeeklmeher/ painted in 1863, a picture 
of the llofer rising in 1809. After this 
came ‘The Dance/ ‘The Prize Horse/ 
and genre pictures of Tyrolese peasant life. 
In 1876 he painted his famous ‘Victors 
Return/ and in 1898 Ids masterpiece, 
‘Hofer going to his Death/ See life by 
H. Hammer, 1940. 

Degas, Hilaire-Germaine Edgard (1834- 
1917). Fr. painter and engraver, was b. at 
Paris and educated at the Ecole des 
Beams -Arts. He was oue of the most 
■celebrated impressionist painters. His 
subjects include portraits, racehorses, 
ballet girls, and tbe circus, and he painted 
in oils, water-colours, and pastels; he was 
also a lithographer. Of his works the 
chief are ‘War in the Middle Ages’ 
(.Salon); ' Steeplechase * : ‘Family Por- 
traits’; ‘Ballet, of La Source’: ‘Portraits 
of Criminals’; ‘Races’; ‘Interior of a 
Cotton -Broker’s Office at New Orleans’; 
and * The Rehearsal.’ In the Luxembourg 
Gallery at Paris are the ‘Danscusc sur la 
scfcne’ ; ‘ Danseuse nomint son brodequin ’ : 
*Un Caf6, Boulevard Montmartre’; and 
‘Les Figurants.’ See lives by J. Meior- 
Graefe, 1924; A. Vollard, 1928; and U. 
Schwab©, Degas the Draughtsman, 1948. 

De Geer, Louis Gerhard, Baron (1818- 
1896), Swedish statesman who will be 
remembered for his reform of his country’s 
representative system (which had existed 
from the later Middle Ages) to a bicameral 
-elective system in 1865-66. Amongst 
De G.’s hooks, some of which are written 
inline style, are Minn ester ku ng ofver Hans 
Jarta (1874); Minnesteekung ofver A. J . 
i\ Jfojikcn (1881); Minnesteekung bfver 
&. B. von Platen (1886); his own Minnen 
(1892), invaluable for its historical 
information ; some novels and eRvSays. See 
■C. G. Malmstrom, Historiska Studier , 
1897. 

Degeneration, Physical, see Physical 
Deterioration ; B io loo y. 

Deg6rando, Joseph Marie, Baron (1772- 
1842), Fr. statesman and author of philo- 
sophical and philanthropic works, was b. 
at Lyons. He went io Germany in 1797 
and became a privat e in Massena’s army, 
during which time ho wrote Des Signes 
et de Varl de penser. lie was afterwards 
appointed secretary -general to the minis- 
try of the interior by Napoleon, and later 
vice-president of the Council of State. 
Of his works the most important are De 
la glnfralUm des connaissa rices hurnaines 
(1802); Histoire comparie des systems# de 
philosophic (LB03); Education des sounds- 
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mucts de 7iaissance (1827); and Du Per- 
fectionnement moral , ou de Veducation de 
soi-m^mc (1828). 

Deggendorf, tn. in Lower Bavaria, 
Germany, rich in churches: the Church 
of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 
was begun In 1337. A favoruito summer 
resort in beautiful scenery. Pop. 8000. 

D ’Eglantine, Philippe Francois Nazaire 
Fabre, see Fabue D’Eolantink 

Deglutition, sec Swallowi.no. 

Degoutte, Jean Marie Joseph (1800- 
1938), Fr. general who gained distinction 
in the First World War when commanding 
the Fr. Sixth Army during the Ger. 
retreat from the Marne in .hily and Aug. 
1918. He qualified at the Ecole Nonna le 
SupCrieuro hut suddenly decided to go 
to St. Oyr, was commissioned to the 4th 
Zona ves, and went to T unis. Studied law 
and languages, becoming proficient in 
Chinese, Malagasy, and Ger. He served 
in the Chinese war of 1900, and before 
the First World War held an important 
post in Moioceo. Commanded the 
Moroccan div. in the earlier part of the 
war. Promoted again in 1917 he was 
given command of tho Sixth Army in 
the final phase of the war, reaching the 
rank of general of div. Wits commander- 
in -chief of Fr. troops in occupation of 
Rhine from 1919 to 1924. Member of 
Supremo Army Council. 

Degree of Latitude, length along a 
meridian such that the difference between 
its N. and R. ends is one D. (360th 
part of the circumference of a circle). A 
D. of longitude is the length between two 
meridians that make an angle of one 
D. at the poles. 

Degrees in Arts were first granted In the 
Middle Ages. Even in Rom. times the 
expression arts or liberal nrb* was 
freely applied to certain branches of 
learning, and about A.n. 1200 t.ho.^e who 
devoted themselves to the study of philo- 
sophy and science In contradistinction to 
theology, medicine, and law were said to 
belong to the Faculty of Arts. Their 
course of study embraced the ‘Trlvium/ 
that is, grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric, 
and the ‘Quadriviiim/ which included 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music. For such were the divs. of 
knowledge handed down by the schools 
of the Rom. Empire. In tho twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the earliest, 
univs., such as those of Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, began to develop, 
and it was found necessary to confer 
some recognised licence on those eligible 
to teach. Originally, therefore, the 
degree was a certificate endowing Its 
owner with tho privilege of teaching in 
public nt the v arious centres of learning. 
The pope was regarded as the final giver 
of every degree, and no oommunlty Of 
pedagogues, however learned, could call 
themselves a univ. unless they had ob- 
tained the papal recognition. Thus in 
Paris the Master of Arts degree was 
primarily nothink more than a formal 
permission from the chancellor of Notre 
1 >amo Cathedral for Its holder to take his 
master’s chair among his brother profs, 
and to embark on his pedagogic career. 
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Candidates for D. In A. were obliged even Degrees in Law, see under Legal 
as late as the eighteenth century to take Education*. 

part in dialectical discussions or dlspu- Degrees in Science are of comparatively 
tations — a performance known as the recent institution. They are of two kinds: 
keeping of his * Act.’ On three occasions Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) and Doctor 
1 lie aspirant was obliged to read a Lat. of Science (D.Sc.). Oxford Univ. has 
thesis and then to enter into a debate, a ‘Final Honour School' in Natural 
conducted on a syllogistic form, with a Science, and a B.Sc. may be taken by 
doctor of the faculty and one or more original research or dissertation. At 
opponents. At first the subject for dis- -Cambridge the tripos may be taken in 
mission was almost invariably taken natural science and in mechanical science 
from Aristotle, but later it was based, (engineering). At London a B.!Sc. degree 
for one of the occasions at least, on the may bo taken by men and women, 
J'nncipia, or some other treatise of internally* i.e. w hen a specified nuiri her of 
Newton. The last vestige of this system lectures have been attended at a recog - 
of ‘disputation’ or ‘Act,’ for the B.A. nised school of the univ., or externally, by 
degree finally disappeared from Cara- homo students. The prov. univs. and 
bridge Univ. in 1838, when written colleges, e.g. Manchester, {Sheffield, Leeds, 
examinations became the one recognised etc., have made a special point oi scientific 
lest. (Gradually the latter had super- study. At the Armstrong College stu- 
seded the disputations, as it was found dents who hove passed the required 
impossible by this means adequately to examinations m engineering, mining, 
examine the knowledge of the student, manuts., or agriculture are admitted 
m such subjects as mathematics. It soon as associates m physical science of the 
became the rule in leading univs. that no Durham Univ. 

matriculated student could attain to a De Gubernatis, Angelo (1810-1913), It. 
degree unless lie had conformed to regu- author and orientalist, b. at Turin, 
lations regarding attendance at lectures lie was appointed prof, of Sanskrit at 
and residence in the univ. At Baris in Florence in 1803, and at Rome in 1891. 
the fifteenth century a course of four His works include Zoological Mythology 
years' studv was one of tlio qualifications (1872): Sfnria comparata degli a si XataUci 
necessary Lor the master in arts, the ( 1 8 7 ‘2 ) ; fiicordi hoi graphic! (1873): M i to - 
minimum period for a degree in mod login Vendica (1875); Mythologie dm 
uui\s. to-day being three years. In f*lantes (1878r. JJisionario biografico degli 
Cambridge n,i\ honours degree in arts is Scrittori eontem intranet ; and Sloria uni- 
now called a tripos, a name originating versa ic della Lilteratura (1882-85). 
from the fact that on the da> for con- Dehiscence, in botanv, term indicating 
ternng new degrees it was the custom for the bursting <d the anther of a flower to 
an old bachelor to sit on a tripos or allow the escape of the pollen; in the case 
stool and to enter into a mock and of fruit it indicates the break-up of the 
humorous disputation with his new fruit or seed ease to allow the seeds to 
associates. The Bachelor of Arts degree escape. Fruits are said to bo indehis- 
is of comparatively recent growth, and cent when the ripe seed-vessel falls t«> 
in Scottish univs. there is an M.A., hut the ground without, letting the seeds 
no B.A. degree. Mathematics and escape. There are three kinds of I).: 
natural philosophy, classics, and mental valvular , the seed-vessel parting in diva.: 
science ami Eng. literature arc the three transverse, the seeds escaping by the 
depth., proficiency in any of which falling of a lid; porous, seeds escaping 
entitles to an M.A. degree. Modern through small pores, 
languages, hisi., literature, mathematics. Dehiscent Fruit, sec under Fruit. 

and classics are the recognised subjects Dehra, cap. of the P. Dun dist. in the 

for arts degrees in Oxford, Cambridge, United Hrovs., India. Is prettilv situ- 
aml London Univs., etc., to-day. Many ated in the midst of a mt. valley *2300 ft. 
univs. give D. in A. honoris causa, to men above sea level. The temple of its 
who have distinguished themselves in founder, Guru Ram Rai, at the end of the 
statesmanship, letters, art. science, etc., seventeenth century, forms the chief 
but who have not earned the distinction ornament of the tu. Here are the Indian 
by passing the qualifying examinations. Forest College and the Prince of Wales 
In some univs. the M.A. degree may bo Military College. D. enjoys a great 
bought. Most of the univs.. except reputation as a hill resort, and has a 
Oxford and Cambridge, now admit large resident poi>. of Anglo-Indian ami 
women to their 1). in A., London and Indian pensioners. Pop. 50.900. 

Dublin being pioneers in this reform. Dehra Dun, a dist. in Die United Provs., 
Other arts degrees besides tliose already India, consists of a broad but barren 
mentioned are LL. A. of St. Andrews (Lady valley, deluged in the unhealthy rainy 
Literate in Arts), Ph.lb (Doctor of Pliilo- season mul dried up in the summer. Tho 
sophy), the crowning distinction in Amer. extensive woods consist mostly of pines, 
univs.; Fh.B. (Bachelor of Philosophy); and, on the slopes of the Himalayas, of 
A.M. (Artium Magistn, the Amer. Master cedars and silver firs. The 180,000 
of Arts); A.B. {Artium llacealaurcus, tho natives, mostly Hindus, cultivate maize, 
Amer. Bachelor of Arts); Litt.I). (Doctor mill**' sorghum, and rice, 
of Literature); B.Liit. (Bachelor of Lltera- Dehydrogenation (in chem). When* 
lure); D.Phll. and B.Phfl. (Doctor and hydrogen is removed from an organic 
Bachelor of Philosophy). compound and no other elements replace 

Degrees in Commerce, see under It, the process is known as D. Many aro~ 
Commercial Education;. matie compounds may be dehydrogenated 
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Deianeira 

by heating with sulphur or with si- 
lemum. Thus eyclohexanol will give 
phenol, and cyclohexyl mercaptan thio- 
phcnol, when heated with sulphur. See 
also Oxidation. 

Deianeira was the daughter of Althfca 
and tEneus, and the sister of Meleager. 
Hercules and Aehelous fought for D.; 
Hercules was victorious and so claimed 
her for his wife. i^he was the unwilling 
cause of her husband’s death by sending 
him the robe which was presented to her 
by the centaur Ncssus. The robe was 
supposed to preserve love, but in reality 
it was poisoned. When Hercules, through 
having >von the robe, was dead, 1)., in 
despair, put an end to her own life. See 
11. Jebb, introduction to tbo Trachinise of 
Sophocles. 1882. 

Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes ( q.w ), 
king of the Dolopians in the is. of Scyros. 
When Achilles was concealed there in 
maiden’s attire, she became by him the 
mother of Pyrrhus or Nooptolomus. 

Deification, see Apotheosis. 

Dei Gratia (Lat. by the grace of God), 
expression supposed to have first been 
used at the Council of Ephesus (a.I). 431), 
and signifying a complete dependence 
on the will of God. Until the fifteenth 
century it was used only by the clergy 
after their names, as an expression of 
dependence. After that date it was 
assumed by kings, but the signification 
changed from that of dependence to 
assertion of power and the idea of the 
theory of the divine right of kings. 

Deioces, or Dajaukku, lirst king of 
Media, who, according to Herodotus, 
reigned from 709 to 645 B.C., though 
Noldeke gives from 700 to 647 as his dates. 

Delotarus (d. 30 B.C.), tetrareh ot 

Galicia, received from the Horn. Senate the 
title of king of Galicia and Armenia, 
in return for his services during the 
Asiatic wars. In the civil war lie joined 
Pompey. Cccsar took from him Armenia, 
and left him only his title. He was 
accused of plotting against Ctesar’s life, 
and Cicero defended him in an oration 
still extant. 

Deiphobe, Sibyl at Cum®, daughter of 
Glaucua. 

Delphobus, son of Priam and lfeeuba. 
He married Helen after the death of Paris, 
and was killed by Menelaus at Troy. 

Deira, anct. Anglian kingdom, ex- 
tending from the Tees to the Humber. 
With its N. neighbour, Bcrnicia, it was 
afterwards merged in the kingdom of 
Northumbria. 

Deirdre, mythological heroine of one 
of the three tragic Gaelic poems of Ireland. 
Destined to be the bride of King Concho- 
bhar, D. falls in love with Naisl (or NoLsi), 
son of Usnagh, and is protected by him 
and by his brothers. The king slavs tlio 
three young men, and the poem, JMirdre's 
Lament over the Sons of fJsnayh , recalls 
the happy days spent with Naisl In Alba 
(f.e. Scotland), on Lough Etivo and 
contrasts It with her present misery in 
the house of the king. See K. Meyer, 
Ancient Irish Poetry, 19X1. ‘ 

Deir-el-Kamr, or Deir ez Zor, tn. on the 
W. side of Lebanon, on healthy fruitful 
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terraces, with about 8000 inhab. (Marou- 
ites. Druses, and Jews), who produce 
wine and silk. 

Deism (from Lat. dcus , god), strictly 
speaking the belief in a god, synonymous 
with theism as opposed to atheism. The 
term is generally used, however, in 
opposition to revealed religion, and 
especially to Christianity. Thus Deists 
arc those who believe in a personal God, 
the Creator of the universe, but regard 
him as detached trom the world to which 
lie has made no revelation. The term is 
still further restricted to tlio movement 
which gained ground in England at the 
end ot the seventeenth century, and 
nourished dining the former half of the 
eighteenth century. It was characterised 
by a strong aversion from Christianity, 
and a belief that tbo light of nature and 
reason are sufficient guides in (loctrinu 
and practice. It called forth many 
defenders of orthodoxy from among the 
Queen Anne prelates, and it had but little 
final effect on Eng. thought. It con- 
siderably influenced Voltaire, and bail 
much in common with tho later Her. 
rationalism. Lord Herbert of Chcrbury 
is regarded as ‘tho father of English 
deism,* and the other chief names in tho 
movement are Charles Blount, Matthew 
Tindal (author of Christianity as Old as 
the Creation), Win. Wollaston. Thomas 
Woolston, John Tolaml (author of 
Christianity not Mysterious ), Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, and Anthony 
Collins. 

D6jazet, Pauline Virginie (1797-1875), 
Fr. actress. />. at Paris. Sho went on 
the stage when she was five years old, 
played at tho Theatre des Jeunes-E16ves, 
in 1821 at tho Gymnaso, in 1834 at tho 
Theatre dtt Palais -Ttoyal, from 1844 to 
1S49 at tho VariGttfs, and at the Theatre 
Dtjnzct. 

De Kalb, city of Do K. co., Illinois, 
U.S.A., 60 m. W. of Chicago, Barbed 
wire was invented and is still made here, 
also pianos and wagons. There is a 
trade in canned vegetables, etc. Here is 
the 1 llinois State Teachers’ College. Pop. 
9100. 

Dekkan, see Decovn. 

Dekker, Eduard Douwes, or ‘Multatuli* 
(1820-87 ), Dutch writer, b. at Amsterdam, 
who became assistant-resident at Lehak, 
W. Java. He began to protest against 
the abuses of the Dutch colonial system, 
and being threatened with dismissal, he 
resigned Ids post, and returned to Holland. 
His fame as an author was made by his 
brilliant romance. Mux Jlavclaar (1860), 
exposing tbo scandals of the Dutch Gov. 
in Java. His Idceen were pub. 1802-77, 
and another novel, De Gcschicdcnis ran 
Woutertjc Piclerie (1890). See life by 
J. Saks, 1937. 

Dekker, Thomas (c. 1570-r. 1641), Eng. 
dramatist and pamphleteer, b. in London, 
but httle Is known of his life. His namo 
is often mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 
the last years of the sixteenth century as 
being In receipt of loans and payments for 
writing various plays in conjunction with 
Ben Jonson, Drayton, Wilson, Cbettlo, 
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and others, and he seems at that period 
to have been much in request oh a play- 
wright. Hen8lowe also mentions the fact 
of having advanced him forty shillings to 
release him from prison, where he was 
confined for debt; but in 1613-16 he 
was again in prison for the same reason. 
He is mentioned in the Diary for the first 
time on Jan. 8, 1597, as having sold a 
book, i.e. the MS. of a play. Ho has been 
called the Dickens of the Elizabethan 
period, though in life and character 
the two men were utterly unlike. D. 
u rote without any thought of reforming 
tilings he saw, wishing only to depict 
them ; he had the great power of being able 
to make imaginary figures seem real, 
though often writing under great pressure. 
Uis plays afford information about the 
details of lower-class life, such as the in- 
teriors of shops, houses, and taverns, and 
the haunts and habits of vagabonds, and 
other London life. They also contain a 
few charming songs, which show that he 
must have been possessed of vory great 
lyrical talent. Ilis best plays include The 
Shoemaker's Holiday (1600) ; Old Fortunatus 
(1600); The Honest Whore, in two parts 
(1604-30); The Virgin Martyr (1622); and 
The Witch of Edmonton (pub. 1658). In 
1603 he wrote The Patient Grissel with 
Haughioo and Chettlo; with Webster in 
1607 Westward Hoi , Northward Ho!, and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; and The Sun’s Darling 
with Ford. pub. in 1656. His best plavs 
were cd. by E. Rhys in the Mermaid 
series (1887). See A. O. Swinburne, 
‘Thomas Dekker’ in The Age of Shakes- 
peare, 1908; Mary L. Hunt, Thomas 
Dekker, 1911; E. K. Chambers, The 
Elizabethan Stage, 1923; and U. M. Ellis- 
Furinor, The Jacobean Drama , 1936. 

De la Bdche, Sir Henry Thomas, see 
Bfci.'HU. 

De Laborde, Henri Francois (1764- 
1S33), Fr. general, son ot a baker, b. 
at Dijon. He joined in the wars of the 
revolution on the Ride of Napoleon. In 
1793, after the battle at Saverne (Zabern), 
he was made general. Tie was for a time 
governor of Corsica. In 1812 he served 
with Napoleon in t He Russian war. 

Delacroix. Ferdinand Victor Eugene 
(1798-1863), Fr. historical painter, leader 
of the Romantic movement, b. at Charen- 
ton, near Paris, his father being foreign 
minister under tho Directory. lie was a 
brilliant colourist and a bold innovator. 
His earliest success (1882), ‘Dante cross- 
ing Acheron in Charon's Boat’ (Louvre), 
is an epoch-making picture. Ho also 
produced lithographic illustrations of 
Hamlet, Macbeth , and of Goethe’s Faust. 
In 1845 ho was employed to decorate the 
library of the Luxembourg, and tho ceiling 
of tho Salon do la Paix in the HOtel de 
Ville, 1853. ‘The violence of Delacroix’s 
character seems to show Itself in the scones 
of frenzy and bloodshed which he loved to 
paint and around which his imagination 
continually played. In his many pictures 
of animals fighting, the masks of tigers 
and horseB assume expressions of malevol- 
enco that are disconcertingly human. . . . 
If we do not look for joie de vivre In the 
work of Delacroix wo certainly find tho 
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emotional force of his nature translated 
into terms of colour — colour glowing 
luridly among tho swirling shadows of a 
general conflagration. Tho superbly in- 
ventive colour distracts attention from 
w hat is happening to the persons depicted ; 
tho wonderful painting of the madman’s 
clothes in his “Tasso in Prison” makes us 
oblivious of what Delacroix most wants 
tho observer to feel — the desolation of 
the poet’s condition.’ (Edward Sdckville 
West). See lives by C. Mauclair, 1909; 
R. Escholier, 1926-28; and H. Graber, 
1938; and his Journal (abridgedin Eng. 
trails, by W. Pacli), 1948. 

De Koven, Henry Louis Reginald 
(1859-1920), Aincr. composer, b. at 
Middletown, Connecticut. First served 
as a musical critic; studied music in 
Europe; among his compositions are Don 
Quixote, Maid Marian, The Golden Butter- 
Jly, The Wedding Night, The. Three 
Dragoons, Robin Hood (1890) (this last- 
named being one of the most successful 
of Amer. comic operas), The Canter- 
bury/ Pilgrims (1917), and Rip Van Winkle 
(1920). 

Delagoa Bay, see Louren\'0 Marques, 

Delagrange, L6on (d. 1910), was one of 
the first aviators in Europe. He began 
by flying a biplane, and was an exhibitor 
ol one in 1908. For some time before 
his death he tiew a monoplane, attaining 
a speed of 50 in.p.h. on this machine at 
Doncaster. Ho was killed while flying 
before a crowd of people at the Croix 
d’Huis aerodrome. 

De la Mare, Walter ( b . 1873), Eng. poet 
and novelist, was b. at Charlton, in Kent, 
of Scottish and Huguenot descent. Edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
School, lie entered the city office of the 
Anglo-Amer. Oil Company in 1889, but 
always devoted his leisure time to his 
writings. Under the pseudonym of 
* Walter Kamal ’ (an anagram on part of his 
surname), he pub. Songs of Childhood In 
1902, and two years later his first novel, 
Henry Brorkcn. In 1906 he produced a 
volume of Poems. The story of The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars and th<* psychic novel The 
Return, which won the Polignao prize, 
appeared in 1910. Then come in succes- 
sion The Listeners and other Poems (1912), 
Peacock Pie (1913), Motley and other 
Poems (1918); Flo a (1919); and Collected 
Poems, igoi-iS (1920). In 1921 lie pro- 
duced varied works: The Veil and other 
Poems; Crossings, a play; and a story. 
The Memoirs of a Midget. The Riddle 
and Come Hither appeared in 1923; Ding 
Dong Bell (1924); Broomsticks (1925); The 
Connoisseur (1926); Told Again and Stuff 
and Nonsense (1927); Stories from the 
Bible (1929); Poems for Children (1930); 
The. Fleeting and other Poems (1933): 
Early One Morning (1935); The Wind 
Blows Over (1936); This Year, Next Year 
(1937); Memory and other Poems (1938); 
Behold, this Dreamer (1939); Pleasures 
and Speculations (1940); Bells and Grate 
(11M); Collected Poems (1942); Love 
(194 3): Collected Rhymes and Verses 
(1944): The Burning Glass (1945). For 
the beauty and mysticism of his poetry he 
is frequently compared with Coleridge and 
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Bloke, and for bis symbolism with Maeter- 
linck. See It. L. Megroz, Walter de la 
Mare , 1924, and F. Reid, Walter de la 
Mare, a Critical Study , 1920. 

Delambre, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1749- 
1822), Fr. mathematician and astronomer. 
He early attracted the friendship of the 
Abb6 Delille, and obtained a place in the 
College de Plessis. Afterwards he entered 
the College de France, where he taught and 
studied under Lalande, and on the latter’s 
death succeeded to the professorship of 
astronomy. With M6cliain ho was ap- 
pointed by the Fr. Gov. to measure the 
arc of the meridian between Barcelona and 
Dunkirk. His chief works wore the Base 
du Systtmc MHrique Decimal (180(1-10) 
and Ilistoire de V astronomic, 1817-27). 

Deland, Margaretta Wade (1857-1945), 
Amer. authoress, b. at Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania ; daughter of S. Campbell. She was 
educated at Pelham Priory, a school kept 
by Eng. women near New York. She 
taught industrial design in the Girls’ 
Normal College, New York, 1878-79. Her 
many tales include John Ward, Preacher 
(1888); The Awakening of Helena Ritchie 
(1906); The Iron Homan (1911); The 
Hands of Esau (1914) ; Around old. Chester 
(1915); The Vehement Flame (1922); New 
Friends in Old Chester (1924); The Kays 
(1926); and Captain Archer's Daughter 
(1932). 

Delane, John Thaddeus (1817-79), an 
editor of The Times , was perhaps the most 
distinguished journalist of his day. lie 
was offered the editorship of the great 
newspaper when he was but twenty -four 
years of age, and with but little hesitation 
he took up the diilieult and onerous 
position, which he held until within two 
years of his death. He devoted his whole 
life, and all big energy, to the interest of 
The Times, and under his direction it 
attained so high a position that, even 
under the altered conditions of journalism, 
no organ of public information, however 
great its circulation, cau hope easily to 
rival it. A regular diner-out, D. knew 
everybody, and many of his acquaintances 
were of great use to him in his professional 
career. He seldom wrote for his paper, 
but was a rigorous censor of his contribu- 
tors. See life by A. I, Pasent, 1908. 

Delano, Jane Arminda (1862-1919), 
Amer. nurse who distinguished herself m 
the First World War. B. at Townsend, 
New York, she first trained as a teacher, 
then later as a nurse at the Bellevue 
Hospital School of N ursing in 1 8 84 . Dur- 
ing the Sp.-Amer. war she became inter- 
ested in Red Cross work, and from 1911 
devoted her life to its organisation. In 
1918 she was made director of the dept, 
of nursing, supplying nurses to the army 
and navy. For her services in Franco she 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and the Amer. Red Cross. 

Delany, Patrick (c. 1685-1768), Irish 
divine, was a popular preacher, and an 
intimate of Swift when that great man 
returned to his native country after the 
death of Queen Anne. It was his affection 
for the dean of St. Patrick’s that caused 
him in later life (1754) to publish his 
Observations upon fjord Orrery's Remarks 


upon the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, in which he rebutted certain damag- 
ing .statements made by Orrery. In 1743 
D. married Mrs. Pendarves, who wrote 
her reminiscences, issued posthumously. 

De la Pole, see Ponifi. 

De la Ramie, Louise, see Outda. 

Delarey, or De la Rey, Jacobus Herklass 
(1S47-1914), assistant commandant- 
general of the Transvaal forces In the Boer 
war from 1899 to 1902. In 1899 he opposed 
Lord Methuen at Belmont, at Enslin, at 
M odder R., and nt Magersfontein. In 
1900 he defeated Gen. Clements at Nooit- 
gedaclit; was himself repulsed near 
Ventersburg in 1901, at Vlakfontein, and 
at. Mocdwlll, where he made an attack on 
Maj.-Gen, Ivckewioh. In 1902 ho captured 
von Donop’s convoy near Wolmaranstad. 
also Lord Methuen's at Twcehoseh. On 
March 31, 1902, he was defeated by Gen. 
(Inter Lord) Kitchener. He Doined the 
Boer peace delegates on April 9 at Klerks - 
dorp, and signed the conditions of sur- 
render at Vereemging, May 31. In Sept, 
he camo over to England with Louis 
Botha and Christian de Wet. He hoeanm 
a member of the Transvaal Assembly, and 
later a senator of the Union of S. Africa. 
He was shot dead near Johannesburg by 
a police patrol who mistook his car tor 
that of a criminal gang. Sept. 16, 1914. 

De la Rive, Auguste Arthur (1801-73). 
Swims physicist, b. at Geneva; son ol 
Charles Gaspard de la R. f prof, id 
pharmaceutical chom. there. At twenty - 
two became prof, of natural philosophy in 
the Geneva Academy. He investigated 
the temp, of earth’s crust, and invented 
electro -gilding. He wrote Traitc d'ilcc- 
tncite theonque ct a ppliquee (1851--58). 

Delaroche, Hippolyte, called Paul (1797- 
1856). Fr. painter. Ho studied under 
Gros, and, like Delacroix, revolted early 
against t.hfcr classicism of the school of 
David. 11c soon gained popularity, and 
met with far less opposition than Dela- 
croix. In 1827 lie gained the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour for his ‘Capture* 
of the TrocadOro,’ and in 1833 w T as made 
prof, at the Eeolo des Beaux-Arts. After 
a \ isit to Italy he received a commission 
in 1837 for a picture 27 metres long, 
to decorate the lecture theatre of the 
Ecoledes Beaux -Arts. The picture repre- 
sents the arti.sts of his times assembled 
in groups on both sides of some white 
marble steps, at the top of which are seen 
all the sculptors and architects of the 
Parthenon. The figures are all admirably 
represented. It was finished in 1841, and 
in 1855 was badly damaged by fire; ,1). 
set himself to repair the damage, but d. 
before he could do so. In 1835 he ex- 
hibited ‘Head of an Angel,* a study of 
Horace Yemet’s daughter, whom he loved 
with an absorbing passion all his life, and 
from the grief caused by her death be is 
said never to have recovered. 

De la Roche, Mazo (b. 1885), Canadian 
novelist. She was awarded the Atlantic 
Monthly's $10,000 prize for her novel 
Jalna (1927), the first of a series of stories 
of three generations of the Whlteoaks — 
a tempestuous family living on an Ontario 
estate and ruled by an Iron-willed matri- 
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arch. Other books of the family chronicle : 
\Vhiteoak8ofJalna (1929, dramatised 1936); 
The Master of Jalna (1933); Young Renny 
(1935); and Whiteoak Harvest (1936). 
Other books: Portrait of a Dog (1930); 
(Jrowth of a Man (1938); The Sacred Mul- 
lock (short stories, 1939); and Whiteoak 
Heritage (1940). 

De la Rue, Warren (1815-89), Eng. 
astronomer, b. in Guernsey. He made a 
particular study of the solar conditions in 
their relation to electricity, and greatly 
odvaueed the development of solar 
physics and astronomical photography. 
Ilia work. Researches on Solar Physics, 
was pub. 1809-70, and On the Phenomena 
of the Electric Discharge in 1881. 

De La Salle, see L v Sau.k. Rrc\fc 
Rohickt Oavllilu, and .Tr : an Baptiste. 

De Lattre de Tassigny, Jean, Fr. general, 
see under Western Front in Second 
World War. 

Delaunay, Louis Arsene (1820-1903), 
Fr. actor, son of a w i no -seller. lie made 
his appearance at the <Jom6dio Fran<.*aiso 
as Doranto in Corneille’s Lc Mentcur. 
Then began his long and brilliant career 
in young lovers’ parts, in which ho acted 
until sixty years of age. He played with 
success in the dramas of Victor Hugo and 
Moliero, but it was especially in de 
Musset’s plays that his talents found their 
best ci! x uc.''''ien 

Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimir (1793- 
1813), Fr. poet and dramatist, b at Le 
Havre. At l ho ago «»f sixteen he com- 
posed an ode on the birth of Napoleon’s 
son. During 1815 he wrote a series of 
satires against the restoration of the Fr. 
monarchy , which was known as Mcssc- 
n mines, and hr wrote most, of his prim 
plays between the. years 1820 and 1830. 
They are [,cs'Vei'res Sicilicuncs (tragedy) 
(1818); Les Conn diene (1820); Le Pana 
(1821): L'Ecolr des Vuillards (1823), one 
of his best work- 1 ; Marino Ealuro (1829): 
and Jjcs En fonts d'V'.douard (1833). He 
wrote a hvmn called La Pansieune for 
the vevolu tarn in 1830. and La Yarsovicnne 
at the time of the* Polish rebellion. Prob- 
ably his best lyric, was that, called La 
Toilette de ( 'onsiunce. In 1 832 lie wrote a 
tragedy called Loins A'/., which was 
founded upon Scott's Quad in I forward. 
In 1835 Don Juan d'Antrichc was pro- 
duced. \ collection ol lus works was 
pub. in 1885. 

Delaware, S. Atlantic state, and one of 
the original thirteen states ot the U.S.A. 
Except for Phoclo Is. it. is the smallest, 
having an area of only 2057 s«|. m. Its 
boundaries are Pennsyl vania on the N. 
and N.W., D. It., the laige-t in the state, 
I). Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean and 
New Jersey on the I'. . Maryland on 
tlio 8b, and Maryland and Pennsylvania 
on the W. The hilly country of the N. 
yields some minerals, including kaolin, 
granite, brick and tile clays. The 
forests of cypress swamp in the H. once 
afforded excellent timber. Brandywine 
R. is famous for the revolutionary battle 
of 1777. Some of the tidal salt marshes 
along the bank have been reclaimed by 
dikes, and therefore rendered tillable. 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the 


state, Indian corn, wheat, oats, and 
potatoes being the crops most cultivated, 
while the liay harvest brings In a large 
share of revenue; 85 per cent of the state’s 
total acreage is in larrns- It ranks second, 
in the U.S.A. in tomato-packing. Sev. 
varieties of fruit are also grown profitably,, 
notabiy peaches. The fisheries include - 
shad, oyster, crab, and sturgeon. Clay 
products include brick and tile, and stone, 
sand, and gravel are quarried, lrou. 
steel, and leather industries all flourish, 
tlie prin. manufacturing centre being 
Wilmington, which, like New Castle aud 
Lewes, has also an excellent liar hour. D. 
lias a good railroad (of over 325 m.), ami 
therefore transportation facilities, and the 
state is crossed bv a canal connecting D. 
and Chesapeake Bays. Settled first by 
Swedes ami Finns from Christiania in 
1038, l). passed into the hands of the 
I Mitch in 1055, and nine years later was 
surrendered, together with New Amster- 
dam (New York), to the Eng. In 1682 
Wru. Penn obtained proprietary rights in 
the state, which finally procured a con- 
stitution in 1776. Although a slave state 
up to 1861, D. was not in favour of 
secession, and sent many men to join the 
ranks of Lincoln. The state possesses a 
small uuiv. (1833), which is situated in 
Newark. Tin* name of the state is derived • 
from that of the Brit, colonial governor, 
Thomas West. Lord do la Warr (o.r.). 
The pop. of L>. is 260,500. The prin. 
cities are Wilmington, 112.500; Hover, 
5500; Newark, 4 500; New Castle, 4400; 
Milford. 4200. See E. N. Vallandigham. 
Delaware and the Eastern Shore, 1922, ami 
W. A. Powell, History of Delaware , 1928. 

Delaware, co. seat of D. co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Olentangy R.; it has sul- 
phur and iron springs in the vicinity, and 
is t he seat of Ohio Wesleyan Univ. (1844) 
and many seminaries. Rutherlord Hayes 
was b. hero. Pop. 8900. 

Delaware River, U.S.A., is formed by 
two branches which rise in the W. Cats- 
kills of New York and unite at. Hancock, 
1>. co. Ilcncc it. flows F. to Jersey, where 
it. deflects through tne Kittatinny Mts., 
forming the D. Water Gap; 40 rn. below 
Philadelphia, it- expands mto I). Bay, an 
estuary 11 in. wulo at its entrance and 
60 m. long, which, owing to its break- 
water, emi-titutcs v spacious harbour. 
Length ol riv., 110 m. 

De la Warr, Thomas West, Baron 
(1577 161 S), colonial governor of America, 
b. m Hampshire. In 1602 he succeeded 
to the title-, and estates as the third 
(counting from Lord West, the second 
founder) or twelfth (counting from Roger 
de la W., the first founder) baron. In 
1609 lie whs a member of the Virginia 
Company Council, and was appointed 
governor and captain-general of Virginia 
for hie. He sailed in 1610 with threo 
ship*- .ii id 150 settlers equipped at his own 
expome and landed at Jamestown. He 
was a just and efficient ruler, rebuilt 
Jamertmvn, aud constructed two forts. 
In 161 1 ho returned to England, but 
bearing of the misrule of his deputy, he 
set sad for Virginia, but d. en route. Sec 
Delaware. 
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Dal brack, Martin F#'6tf6rfefc Rudolf 

•(1817-1993), Prussian statesman, b. in 
Berlin. He was given charge of the 
•commercial and Industrial dept. of tiie 
Board of Trade in 1859, and dlfol Minch to 
•create the Zollverein. llo helped Bis- 
marck considerably before the Franco - 
Prussian Avar in holding together the S. 
■Ger. states, and. during tho war was of the 
greatest service at home. Later he 
differed somewhat from Bismarck on the 
tariff questiau. He resigned in 1876 and 
sat as a member of tho Reichstag. 

Delbriick, Hans (1848-1929), Ger. his- 
torian, b. at Bergen, Rugen. He was 
appointed in 1896 prof, at tho univ. of 
Berlin, in succession to Treitschke. As 
an historian he consistently took war as 
ihe basic facst of all hist. His Art of War 
was always widely read in Germany. It 
is said that the strategical conception of 
tho double encirclement adopted by 
Hindcnburg and Ludendorff at the battle 
of Tanneuberg was suggested by H.’s 
analysis of the battle of Canna*. After 
the First. World War ho began a Hi start/ 
of the World, of whi/-1i ho had completed 
4 vols. at his death. Among his other 
works are lives of Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Moltko, and Ludendorff, and 
works on military strategy. 

Delcass6, Thfcophile (1852-1923), Fr. 
statesman, b. Nov. 1, at Pamiers, Arit^ge. 
He was a prominent figure in Euro- 
pean politics for twenty -five years. Ho 
helped to bring about tho Franco-Russian 
alliance, was one of the architects of the 
Franco-It. rapprochement, and was largely 
responsible for the Entente Cordiale. 
He was thirteen times a minister, and 
foreign minister for seven years con- 
tinuously. He first read for the Bar, and 
then joined Gambetta on the staff of tho 
K6publique Fran raise, writing articles on 
foreign policy. Began his political career 
as deputy for Foix in 1889, and was 
■colonial minister in the Dupuy Cabinet, 
1894. He was made minister of foreign 
affairs in 1898 under Brisson, in which 
year he settled the differences between 
Oreat Britain and Franee over the 
Fashoda (q.v.) question. He held tho 
flame position in tho Dupuy (189S), 
Waldeck-Rousseau (1899), Combes (1902), 
and Rouvier (1905) Cabinets. From the 
■outset, it w r os his settled policy to lift 
France from the state of weakness and 
isolation in which it had been the aim of 
Oermany to keep her ever since the treaty 
of Frankfort, and it has been said of him 
by Gauvain that his diplomacy saved his 
country. Ho became minister of marine 
under M. Briand, 1909, and continued 
to hold office under MM. Monis and 
Poincar6. He was on the committee 
which, in 1911, investigated the general 
conditions of the Fr. Navy. As mediator 
between the U.S.A. and Spain ho was 
entirely successful, and peace between 
these two nations was concluded in Paris. 
In Feb. 1913 he was appointed arnbas. at 
St. Petersburg, the appointment being 
generally regarded as indicating increased 
emphasis of tho Dual Alliance, more 
especially directed against Ger. ambitions ; 
and on his return, in Feb. 1914, he ex- 


pressed biff suspicions 6f Ger. aggressive 
designs. He negotiated th© famous pact 
of London, by w'hich tf>« Allies agreed to 
make peace overtures only by common 
agreement. Re was not shccessful in an 
attempt to revive the Balkan Entente, 
and on Oct. 14, 1915, he retired from office 
after a dispute with the Fr. Cabinet on 
the Salonika expedition, and thereafter 
dropped out of Fr. politics, mainly through 
disappointment when Bulgaria entered the 
w r ar. There can be no doubt of his fntense 
devotion to tho service of his country* 
As an orator he eschewed rhetoric but 
employed language which was classic#! in 
its purity. See G. Reynald, La Diplo- 
matic francaisc: I'eemtrc dc Thiophile 
Delcassd, 1915, and C. W. Porter, The 
Career of Thcophile Detcassi, 1930. 

Del Credere Commission, higher rate 
charged by an agent, in respect of which 
lie guarantees the solvency of tho pur- 
chase*. The contract need not necessarily 
he in writing, and the principal has no 
right to make a claim on his agent before 
lie has sought to recover his due? from tho 
third party. 

Deledda, Grazia (1875-1936), It, author, 
b. at Nuoro in Sardinia. She began to 
write at an early ago, and her novels and 
short stories, which are in a naturalistic 
vein, arc remarkable for the sympathy 
and humour with which they describe the 
life of the peasants of Sardinia. She has 
the classic qualities — simplicity, freshness, 
and that fine restraint that leads tho 
great mind into intensity of effects. 
Among her host known novels are Elias 
Portolu (1902): Dopo il dirorsio (1905; 
Eng. trans. After the l>irtvrcc)\ and La 
Mad re (1920; Eng. irons. The Mother , 
1928). Other works : L’Ombra del Pas- 
sado (Tho Shadow of tho Past) (1908); 
Canne al vento (Reed sin the Wind) (1913k 
La fuga in Egitto (The* Flight into Egypt ) 
(1926). She married Palruerino Mad- 
csa.nl. a gov. official, in 18-97, and leaving 
Sardinia for the first time she settled down 
to a happy married lifts in Rome. Her 
literary reputation grew, and in 1926 she 
was awarded tho Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. See Short Story. 

Delegates, Court of, was the prin. court 
of appeal in cedes, causes, and from the 
decisions of the Admiralty court. By a 
statute passed in tho second year of the 
reign of William IV. the court was 
abolished, and its powers transferred to 
the Privy Council. 

Delflco, Melchiore (1 714-1.835), It. 
economist, b. at Teramo in the Abrazzi. 
His special study was political economy 
and jurisprudence, and the writings he 
pub. had great influence in tho country, 
and many abuses were corrected. On© 
of his most important works led’ to the 
abolition in Naples of certain restrictions 
in connection with tho sale and exporta- 
tion of agric. produce. Mado a councillor 
of state in tho brief reign of Joseph 
Bonaparte in Najples. Employed on the 
new judicial organisation of Naples by 
Murat. President of the commission of ar- 
chives under King Ferdinand I. Granted' 
a large pension on retirement. Amon# 
his notable works was his Researches in 
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Homan Jurisprudence (1790). In this 
and othor works, which havo been 
reprinted sev. times, he anticipated the 
scepticism of Niebuhr, and treats the early 
hist, of Koine as fabulous, denying to the 
Roms., before the second Punic war, all 
arts but that of agriculture and making 
war. Sec G. do Tlpaldo, Biografla degli 
Italiani illustri , 1834; and (J. do Filippis 
Delflco, Della Vita e delle Opere di M cl- 
eft iorre Del/ico , 1836. 

Delft, one of the most charming tus. in 
Holland, 8 m. N.W. of Rotterdam, having 
clean canals bordered with lime-trees; the 
R. Scliio passes through it and out into 
the Maas at Delfshaven. D. is an almost 
perfect specimen of a seventeenth -century 
Dutch tn. Hero William the Silent was 
assassinated, and the hole in the stair- 
case made by the bullet can still be seen. 
The first lloor of his residence, the Prinsen- 
hof, is used as an Orange museum. Be- 
neath his monument in the New Church 
arc the vault of the House of Orange and 
the memorial of Grotius, the great jurist. 
In the old church is the monument of Adrn. 
vail Tromp, a victor in thirty-two battles, 
and that of Piet Hein, admiral of the W. 
India Company, who in 1628 captured the 
Sp. treasure fleet. The Raadhuis or tn. 
hall in the Groot market contains por- 
traits by vnn Mierevelt, who was b. here. 
The famous D. pottery (g.v.) business has 
been revived. There are maniite. of 
yeast, alcohol, glue, and gelatine, dyes, 
machinery, cigars, telegraph and tele- 
phone cables. Pop. 01,600. 

Delft Pottery, brown earthenware, 
covered with an opaque enamel for 
painting upon, and a thin transparent 
glaze over all. It was introduced at 
1). towards the last decade of the 
sixteenth century by Dutch potters who 
sought to reproduce an imitation of 
Chinese blue-painted white porcelain, and 
the attempt was successful enough to load 
to a large export trade. The ware, after 
being baked in a kiln, was steeped in 
liquid tin enamel, which latter, after ab- 
sorption, left a thick white layer for 
painting upon. The articles made were 
chiefly of a domestic kind, such as largo 
dishes or platters, ewers, mugs, etc. In 
England blue and white D. was made in 
Lambeth early in the seventeenth 
century; John Ariens a an Ham me was 
granted a patent there in 1760 for making 
tiles and porcelain in the Dutch manner. 
Bristol 1). is a buff ware, often speckled 
with blue or purple. Liverpool D., also 
bluish in tint, was made first in the 
eighteenth century. Staffordshire D. was 
produced in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and resembles that of 
Liverpool and Lambeth. 

Delgo, or Delje, tn. of upper Egypt, 
situated on the Nile. Pop. 11,000. 

Delhi, city and prov. in the Pnnjab 
dist., India. The city, which is now the 
official cap. of India, as it was that of the 
Moghul empire from 1637, is on the r. b. of 
the Jumna, 112 in. N.N.W. of Agra, and 
Is served by five railways, including the 
E. Indian, N.W., and Bombay -Baroda 
lines. Gold and silver filigree work, 
glazed pottery, wood carving, shawls, ana 


jewellery are the chief industries. Wheat, 
sugar-cane, barley, and cotton are grown 
in the dist. (1290 sq. m.), whose hard and 
stony soil is irrigated by the gov. canals 
of Agra, W. Jumna, and All Mardan. 
The pop. of the city (including New Delhi 
and Shahdara) is 521,800, and of the prov. 
917,900 (area of prov. 574 sq. m.). Its 
historic * Ridge ’ will ever he remembered 
as the base of the Brit, during the terrible 
siege of 1857, when the mutineers held 
out for three months. The death of the 
gallant Nicholson, the capture of the king 
of D. by Hodson, and the explosion of the 
ammunition magazine by Willoughby, to 
whom a memorial was erected in 1888, are 
indelible incidents in the pages of the 
Indian Mutiny. D. has been successively 



the scene of the great Durbars of 1877, 
1903, and 1911, when Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII.. end King George V., 
who, with Queen Mrcy, attended the 
celebration in person were respectively 
proclaimed empress and emperors of 
India. On Dec. 12. 1911, his imperial 
majestv announced that the administra- 
tive cap. was to be moved from Calcutta 
to Delhi, where a new city was built ou 
the E. slopes of the hills to the S. of D. 
New I), is free from floods, has a natural 
drainage, and allows for a pop. of 70,000. 
It is built on a rocky platform. The 
architecture of the city is W. with dis- 
tinctive Indian features, and was designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutjtns (<?.r.) and Sir 
Herbert Baker (</.i\). The main buildings 
are the two secretariat buildings, Govern- 
ment House and the legislative building 
or Parliament, a round pillared building, 
half a mile in circumference. Other Im- 
portant buildings are the museum, the 
record ofllce, and the houses of the mem- 
bers of the governor-general’s Executive 
Council, All gov. depts. have their head- 

a u arte re at New D. The main avenue, 
le King’s Way, is spanned by a tri- 
umphal arch, which is the all Indian war 
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memorial to the Indian regiments that 
fought in the First World War. In 1922 
a Bill was passed for the os tab. of a 
teaching and residential univ. at New D. 
During the building operations of the city 
290,000 men were employed. 

Delhi Conference, called in 1940 on the 
proposal of the viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
to develop tho War capacities of the par- 
ticipating countries — Australia, New Zea- 
land, IS. Africa, India, Burma, t>. Rhodesia, 
Ceylon, tho E. African dependencies, 
Hong Kong, Brit. Malaya, and Palestine 
— particularly in regard to the mainten- 
ance of the Brit, lorccs in tho Middle K. 
The aim of tho conference was to relieve 
< ire at Britain of such of her war burdens 
a* could be borne by the participating 
countries in tho development of their own 
resources to meet both their own and tho 
ever-increasing war needs of Great 
Britain. Associated with the conference 
was a Brit. Ministry of Supplj r mission 
which went to India to investigate the 
measures to be taken in India to expand 
the production of munitions and other 
war supplies. An E. Group Council, with 
headquarters in India, was formed to put 
into effect the joint war-supply policy 
lor the E. hemisphere prepared by the 
conference. 

Delia, quinquennial festival of Apollo at 
Delos. 

Delian League, see Dfxos. 

Delibes, Clement Philibert L6o (1 836-91), 
Fr. musical composer, b. at St. Gcrma in- 
dii-Val (Sarthe). His first noteworthy 
composition was the ballet music for La 
Source, which was produced in 1866. 
This was very successful, and he followed 
up with another similar work, called 
Copptha, in 1870, also an opera entitled 
Le Hoi I'adit (1873). In 1876 he produced 
a mythological ballet , Sylvia, and then a 
grand see mi, Iai Mori d'OrpMe. In 1 8G5 
he was second director at grand opera, and 
a prof, of tho Paris conservatoire in 1880. 

Delilah, Samson’s Philistine mistress, 
who treacherously wrought bis undoing 
Judges, xvi. 4 ei seq.). See also 
Samson. The story b the theme of Saint- 
Sa&ns’s opera Samson et IJalila , produced 
at Weimar in 1877. 

Delille, Jacques (1738-1813), Fr. poet. 
His trans. of Virgil’s (ieetraics, 1769, 
brought him into prominence, and on 
Voltaire’s recommendation he was ad- 
mitted into the academy, lfis didactic 
poem, Les Jardins (1782), received ex- 
travagant praise. During the revolution 
lie settled in London, where he trails. 
Paradise Lost. On his return to Franco 
lie produced a trans. of the Mntid. 

Deliquescence (Lat. dclique^ccre, to 
melt), chemical term signifying the 
property common to certain compounds 
{caustic potash, chloride of calcium, etc.) 
of absorbing moisture from the nir and 
becoming wet and sticky. Deliquescent 
substances form a class of hygroscopic 
Mibstarn'es, the other class being those 
that absorb moisture but do not become 
wet and sticky, e.g. black oxide of copper. 

Delirium, temporary derangement of 
the mental processes, similar to the 
condition of itiBanity, but usually asso- 


ciated with some form of bodily disease. 
D. may accompany any feverish con- 
dition, and varies in intensity according 
to the extent and degree of the fever; 
inflammatory disease affecting the brain is 
particularly liable to cause D. A toxic 
condition of the blood induced by the 
absorption of drugs Ruch as opium, 
chloroform, and alcohol is apt to cause 
mental aberration. Exhaustion, whether 
as the effect of wasting disease, prolonged 
bodily exertion, or nervous strain) is ulso 
a yiossible cause. The typos of mental 
perversion are illusions, hallucinations, 
and delusions. Illusions are false per- 
ceptions, where the image formed in 
consciousness docs not correspond with 
the externa] object; hallucinations are 
fictitious perceptions, where images are 
formed without any external object; 
delusions are false ideas, where the subject; 
conceives a state of things to be true 
without any foundation in reality. 

Delirium tremens is one of a series of 
symptoms arising from continued indul- 
gence in alcohol. It rarely happens that 
a single bout of heavy drinking culminates 
in this form of alcoholism, although the 
effects of long continued drinking may 
show themselves after a particularly 
heavy bout, iconic Individuals seem .alto- 
gether immune, the poisonous effects of 
alcohol not including actual D. From the 
fn<t that many patients have more than 
one uttack, it appears either that the 
first attack predisposes to another, or 
that certain individuals are especially 
susceptible. Lately it lias been shown to 
be duo to a deficiency of vitamin B up- 
setting tho normal metabolic process of 
the brain. Any bodily disorder acts as a 
predisposing cause, and the patient com- 
plains of general ill health just before the 
characteristic symptoms set in. He has a 
feeling of restlessness during the day, and 
cither does not sleep or is troubled with 
bail dreams during tho night. Mental 
confusion increases until anv form of 
mental derangement mav appear. There 
are muscular tremors and continual per- 
spiration. The patient has hallucinations, 
seeing unpleasant animals all around him: 
he may have delusions, being convinced 
that he is being confined by enemies. He 
is liable to be violent on occasion, and 
may need mechanical restraint. The 
attack usually lasts about four to six 
days, ending in a deep sleep, and leaving 
the patient in an extremely exhausted 
state. The greatest danger lies in the ex- 
hausting effects of tho disorder, and the 
treatment should aim at sustaining the 
patient. Alcohol should bo withdrawn 
entirely, and mechanical restraints should 
he avoided, nil efforts being mode to 
soothe the patient by endeavouring to 
persuade him that ho is in the hands of 
friends. 

Delisle (Lisle de), Guillaume ( 167 fi- 
ll 20), Fr. scientist of Paris, eldest son of 
the historian and geographer ( d . 1720), 
pupil of Ids father and of Cassini. He 
was one of the founders of modern geo- 
graphy. Before him all maps were based 
on those of Ptolemreus (second century 
A. D.). Ho pub. about 134 maps, many 
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purely geographical, others in connection 
with eels, of voyages of discovery. In 
1700 appeared his map of the world, and 
celestial and terrestrial globes. In 1702 
I). became a member of L* Academic des 
{Sciences, in 1718 geographer to King 
Louis XV. Ho wroto Atlas Gtographigue 
(not pub. until 1780), and contributed to 
Aldmoires de VAcadimie des Sciences. 

Delisle, Joseph Nicholas (1088-1708), 
Fr. astronomer, b. in Paris. He was first 
drawn to study astronomy by an eclipse 
of the sun on May 12, 1706. In 172a he 
went to St. Petersburg by order of t lie 
Kmprcss Catherine, anti there founded nn 
observatory. He is chietiy lam on s as the 
originator of a method for observing the 
transits of Venus and Mercury by instunts 
of contacts. 

Deiisle, Leopold Victor (1820-1910). Fr. 
historian and librarian, b. ut Vnlognew, 
Manehe. From 1874 to 1906 he was 
general administrator of the Bihliotheque 
National© in Paris, and in 1 807 a catalogue 
* jf the HibJiotlieqne National© was begun 
under his supervision, lie wrote Cata- 
logue dex acles de Phili}>pc- Auguste (1886), 
etc. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90). celebrated 
theologian and Hebraist, was b. at Leipzig. 
His .,rca„ naming and work diftused 
theological knowledge and criticism not 
only in Germany but also in England and 
America. His commentaries on Genesis, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, anil Ecclesiastes 
(1847) were included in the complete com- 
mentary on the O.T., ed. by Keil and l). 
11 is other work*' arc System dvr bihhsehm 
Psychologic (1836) ; Jesus unit llillel 
(1807): and a trans. of the X.T. into 
Heb. (1877). 

Delitzsch, Friedrich (1830-1922). Ger. 
Assyriologist, son of Franz 1).. who wrote 
many important works, the < hiet being 
A ssgrisch e St adieu <1871); I To lag das 
Parodies i ( 1 HS 1 ) ; Assynsche Grmnmatik 
(1900); and Die grosse Tausehung (1920). 
lie also gave some lectuies on Label und 
JJibel , which, owing to the Ger. emperor’s 
personal intervention, caused a. good deal 
of diseussion. 

Delitzsch, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 1 2 
m. N. of Leipzig. It, is noted for inauiifs. 
of sugar, cigars chocolate, and shoes, 
and rolling-mills. Pop. 16,300. 

Delium, anet. geograpb> , was a tn. of 
Greece, situated on the coast, in Bceotia, 
about 26 m. \\ of \ tliens. It was the 
scene in 121 iu\ of a battle, when the 
Athenians wore defeated by the Hicotians. 

Delius, Frederick (1863-1931). Brit, 
musical composer, of Dutch and Gfa*. 
ancestry, was b. at Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Educated at Bradford Grammar School 
and the International College, Isle worth. 
He at first entered his father’s business 
of wool importer, travelling to Germany, 
Sweden, and Franco, but in 1S84 ho went 
to Florida to grow oranges. Hero he 
bought a piano and received instruction 
from the Brooklyn organist, Thomas F. 
Ward, who lived with him on the planta- 
tion. D. had played the piano as a small 
child, and when about Beven years of age 
had been given violin lessons, which he had 
continued in Germany under Hans Sitt. 


After a period of music -teaching in 
America, lie returned to Europe, and at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire in Aug. 1886 
studied under Hans Bitfc, Relnecke, and 
J adassohn. His orchestral suite, Florida, 
was performed in 1888, with Grieg and 
Sindiug in the audience. In the same 
year he made Paris his home, and for six 
years composed operas, a string quartet, 
and a sonata. Ilis friends at this period 
included Ravel. Strindberg, and Gauguin, 
and he mot and married the artist, Jelka 
Rosen. In 1897 he provoked a storm in 
Sweden by his satirical rendering of the 
Swedish national anthem. In May 1899 
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Ids limbic was perfomod at the old St. 
James's Hall, Loudon, meeting w ith both 
adver-c and enthusiastic criticism. In 
the me year he settled down on a small 
propertj at Grez-sur-Loing, near Fon- 
tainbleau, where lie lived and composed 
until his death. A I). festival, organised 
by Sir Thomas Beecham in London in 
1929, aroused much enthusiasm, per- 
lonnanees being given of A Mass of 
Life, I ppalnchia, and extracts from the 
operas Fnnumorc and Ger da and A 
Village liatneo and Juliet. A Mass of 
Life {Zarathustra ), which is regarded as his 
greatest composition. Is an epic of initia- 
te m. of the bringing to birth of God in 
Man. and has been described as ‘a work 
winch in its grandeur, its breadth of 
vision, aud its wealth of beauty is un- 
surpassed by the most monumental 
aoh ‘omenta in music’ {A Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians, 1924). 
D.’s music is marked by a rare sense of 
Introspection. This is exemplified alike 
in his earlier and later work, e.g. in his 
sonata Paris, which is far from reflecting 
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the popular fallacy of a pariah and pay 
city, and liis Brigg Fair, a splendid 
ruminative sonata. In 1930 ho produced 
a third sonata, said to have been begun 
before his eyesight failed. This exhibits 
the same subtly delicious and slow open- 
ing, spirited and elegant andante scher - 
zando, and sad introspective close fts are 
to bo found in The IValk to the Paradise 
Harden and the Three Pieces. Opinion is 
somewhat divided on the merits of D.‘s 
music. His emotional range was limited, 
lus rhythmic subtlety not marked, and as 
he relied mainly on his harmonic resources 
the result is often a certain monotony of 
mood and texture. Sec Clare Delius, 
Frederick Delius : Memories of My 
Brother , 1935; Sir T. Beecharn, A Mingled 
Chime , 1941; N. Cardus, Ten Great. Com- 
posers , 1945; and A. Hutchings, Delius , 
1948. 

Delius, Nikolaus (1818-88), Gcr. philolo- 
gist and Shakespearian scholar, b. at 
Bremen. From 1 855 to 1880 ho was a prof, 
at Bonn. His prin. work was Abhand - 
lungen zu Shakespeare (1878 and 1887). 

Dell, Ethel May (Mrs. Gerald T. Savage) 

< d . 1939), Fug. novelist, whose first book 
was The JVay of an Eagle (1912). After 
that she produced over twenty voK — 
novels and collections of short stories. 
She married Lt.-Col. G. T. Savage, D.S.O. 
in 1922. Her stories, as well as her verses 
(a small book of which appearod in 1923), 
appealed to readers who unite a love of 
romance with a pious orthodoxy. Among 
her novels were The Knave of Diamonds 
(1913); The Rocks of Valprt (1914); The 
Keeper of the Door (1915); Greatheart 
(1918); The Obstacle Race (1921); The. 
Altar of Honour (1928); and Honeyball 
Farm (1937). 

Della, Casa Giovanni, sec Casa. 

Della Cruscan Academy ( Crusca Aeca- 
demia deUa), body of Eng. people who 
resided in Florence in 1785 and pub. under 
the title of Florence Miscellany worthless | 
poetry. These works were pub. In Eng- 
land 'in tho World and the Oracle, and 
enjoyed a wonderful degree of popularity 
until Gifford in his Baviad and his Maeriad 
severely criticised them. These criti- 
cisms were so merciless that the school 
entirely died out. 

Della Porta, Giambattista (c. 1541- 

1615), It. physicist, was b . and d. in 
Naples. As a youth he travelled in Italy, 
Spain, and France, and when only about 
fifteen had already formulated the first 
three vols. of his Magia Naturalis. Ho 
took part in the foundation of the Acca- 
demia dei Oziosi in Naples, then later, 
himself, founded the Accadeinia Secrc- 
torum Naturae. Pope Paul V. caused the 
latter to be closed, but in 1610 P. P. was 
admitted to the Accadomia doi Sincei. 
Besides his works on natural magic, 
optics (including tho camera obscura), 
gardening, physiognomy, and other sub- 
jects, he wrote sev. successful comedies 
in bis later days which were collected and 
pub. in Naples in 1726. 

Della Quercia, Jacopo (1374-1438), It. 
sculptor, b. at, La Quercia near Siena, son 
of a goldsmith. Executed a beautiful 
tomb for the wife of Paolo Guinigl, tyrant 


of Lucca, and tho Fonte Gaia, built in the 
squaro at Siena, 1409-19. He partly 
decorated the portal of San Potronio, 
Bologna, with scriptural reliefs. 

Della Robbia, see Robiua. 

Dellys, small seaport in Algeria, with 
4000 inhab., of whom about 1000 are 
Europeans. It has a church, hospital, 
school of arts and crafts, and largo bar- 
racks. 

Delmenhorst, tn. in the free state of 
Oldenburg, Germany, with 24,700 inhab., 
noted for mamifs. of linoleum, textiles, 
and with rolling-mills. 

De Long, George Washington (1844-81 ), 
Amer. explorer, native of New York. 
He took part in a relief expedition to the 
Arctic, where Charles Francis Hall was 
exploring Melvillo Bay (1873). In 1879 
he commanded tho Jeannette on a Polar 
expedition, when in 1881 the ship foun- 
dered, and after months of hardship lie 
succumbed in N. Siberia. See Voyage of 
the * Jeannette.* (1882), ed. by his wile. 

Delorme, Philibert (r. 1510-70). Fr, 
architect, b. at Lyons, studied in Home, 
one of the great exponents of tho Re- 
naissance style. Patronised by Catherine 
de' Medici, lie constructed the Tuileries, 
in collaboration with Jean Bullant, bv 
order of Charles IX. His masterpiece 
was the Chateau d’Anot (1552-59), which 
was built for Diane do Poictiors. Some of 
his work is to be seen at Chcmonecuux, 
and tho tomb of St. Denis remains ns a 
perfect specimen of his art. See studies 
by L. C. Coloinb, 1882, and II. Clouzot, 
1910. 

Delos, smallest (about 3 m. long and 1 
to 14 m. broad) arid most famous at the 
Cyclades Is. m the Aegean. Its modern 
name is Mikru Dili, lying between Megali 
Dili (anct.^Rhencm) and Myconus. Its 
name (A^Aixt) refers to the legend that 
suddenly It rose above the surface of tho 
waves, and that, whereas at first it 
floated, Zeus fastened it to the bottom so 
as to make it a safe refuge for Leto, who 
was there able to give birth to her twin 
offspring, Diana and Apollo. Hence- 
forward the little is. was sacred to Apollo, 
within whose precincts were built many 
temples and treasuries, Including a 
shrine in his own honour. I), was famous 
for tho splendour and solemnity of her 
festivals, to which men came from all 
comers of t he earth, and tho periodic 
festival was also frequented by hundreds 
of merchants; for on the fall of Corinth in 
140 n.o. D. became a great mart — a centre 
for the extensive trado between S. Europe 
artd the Asiatic coast.. Her excellent 
roadstead becamo known to slave traders, 
who often bartered as many as 10,000 
slaves a day at D. Many laws and 
customs bear witness to tho inviolable 
and holy character of tho shrine. The tn. 
of I)., built at the base of the great granite 
crag known as Mt. Cyntlius, never re- 
covered from its devastation during the 
Mlthridatic war of 87 n.c. Half-way up 
the slope of the hill Cynthus ten great 
blocks of granite form a vaulted chamber 
which was the anct. temple seen by 
/Eneas when he paid his homage to tho 
city of Apollo (ACncid, iU. 84). Between 
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Cynthus and the sea may still bo seen the 
ruins of temples, courts, and colonnades, 
even a portion of the colossal statue of the 
god himself and the remains of the shining 
city, See A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre, 
1889, and W. A. Laidlaw, A History of 
Delos, 1933. 

Delphi (now Kastri), tn. situated on the 
S.W. spur of Parnassus in the vulloy of 
Phocls. It was so called lrorn Delpheus, 
the son of Apollo, but Pytho was also a 
popular name for the city, as it was hero 
that Apollo, as a baby, slew the serpent 
Python. The story of how Latona’s soil 
gained possession of the oracle, the great 
glory of I)., was dramatically represented 
each year at the festival of Septeria. At 
1). was guarded the sacred stone, the 
omphalos or navel, which was supposed 
to mark the centre of the earth. Legend 
gives the following account of how the seat 
oi oracle came to be founded. There was 
a cleft In the ground, the vapour from 
which caused a goatherd to gesticulate 
and dance in the most lrcnzied manner, 
and to utter weird expressions, accepted 
as inspired prophecies. Accordingly a 
temple over the spot was erected to 
Apollo. At first the oracles, which were 
always sung by a priestess called Pythia, 
were delivered only on Apollo’s birthday, 
but l°t«*r f '[ the sacrifices were propitious, 
the Pythia prophesied ouch day. These 
oracles were given in ecstatic and often 
very ambiguous and metaphorical hexa- 
meters, until men sarcastically remarked 
on the imperfection of the prosody of the 
god, who was, notwithstanding, the 
patron of all the poets, after whioU they 
were omiueiated in prose. I : p to the time 
of the Persian wars all Gk. states and 
many foreigners from Italy and Asia, as 
for instance the famous Croesus of Lydia, 
came to consult the god ou such vital 
questions as the sending out of colonies, 
the declaration of war, and the enactment 
of new laws, but after that time honour 
and glory fell away irom the sanctuary 
because of the venality, deceit, and strong 
Spartan sympathies of the priesthood. 
The temple, the exterior of which was 
Doric, and the interior Iome, was the 
repository of splendid vothe otTerings 
and statues, many of which were ruth- 
lessly carried away by Nero to Rome, and 
later by Constantine the Great to adorn 
his new cap. During the Sacred war 
(356-346 n. c.) the Phoeians sacked the 
treasuries, and were afterwards con- 
demned for this sacrilege to pay 10,000 
talents to the shtinc. The Delphic 
temple was tho chief sanctuary of the 
Amphictyonio league, which controlled 
international right, and from 586 B.o. 
onwards celebrated the famous Pythian 
games. The theatre of D., which is one 
of the best preserved, lies to the S.W. of 
the temple. No doubt I). was an in- 
formation bureau which had its intelli- 
gence agents everywhere throughout 
Greece. That for a thousand years it 
maintained its illimitable prestige by pure 
trickery is unlikely. ‘It Is neither easy/ 
said Aristotle, of oracular dreams, 4 to 
despise such things, nor yet to believe 
them/ Except after consultation with 


I). no Gk. colony was ever founded, and 
even Plato thought the advice of D. a wise 
preliminary in all national undertakings. 
There were dignity and pathos in the last 
of its oracles to the Emperor Julian: ‘Go 
ye and tell the emperor that the carved 
work of this sanctuary is east down upon 
the ground, and the god thereof hath no 
longer where to lay his head. And the 
laurel of his divination is withered, and 
the waters that spoke with voices are 
dried up.’ See T. Demprey, Delphic 
Oracle , 1918; F. Poulsen, Delphi, 1920; 
P. Hutton, Greek Cities , 1932 ; and P. de la 
Coste-Messcltere, Delphes, 1943. 

Delphin Classics, set of sixty-four vols. 
of Lat. and Gk. classics, ed. in France 
from 1674 to 1730 by thirty -nine scholars 
under the direction of AJontausier, Mme 
Anne Daoier. Bossuet. and Huet. They 
were for the use of Louis XIV. *s son, called 
the Grand Duuphin. They are now of 
little use. 

Delphinidce, see Dolphin. 

Delphinium, extensive genus of the 
ranunculaeeous order, abounding In tem- 
perate parts of the N. hemisphere and 
cultivated in gardens under the name of 
larkspur. D. Ajacis , the common lark- 
spur, is often cultivated for its flowers, 
and lias usually a single carpel; D. con- 
solida, a hardy aim., has also one carpel, 
ami its varieties are grown under the 
name of rocket larkspurs. D. Barlowii 
is a magnificent double-flowered perennial 
hybrid; D. grand ijiorum, D. Sibirieum , 
and others constitute the bee larkspurs, 
so named from their resemblance to that 
insect; D. staphisagria, the stavesacre, 
inhabits wanner countries of fcJ. Europe, 
and its seeds produce the poisonous alka- 
loid * delphinine. * used in medicine. 

Delphinus, or The Dolphin, small con- 
stellation near Aquila. From time im- 
memorial it lias been identified with a 
dolphin, the Roms, calling it Vector 
Arionis (the bearer ol Arion) and the 
t Gks. the riaered Fish. 

Delphos, city of W Ohio, U.S.A., 70 m. 
S.W. of Toledo, w itU railway shops. Pop. 
570U. 

Del Rio, citv of S.W Texas, U.S.A., co. 
sent of Val Verde co., a trading centre, 
shipping wool and mohair. Pop. 13,300. 

Delta (from the shape of the Gk. letter 
A, delta), name applied to alluvial tracts 
of land enclosed between the bifurcating 
branches of a riv. and the sea which 
receives them. Tho term was first used 
with reference* to the mouth of tho Nile. 
Ds. are formed by the solid matter or fine 
silt, which is brought down in suspension 
by all rivs., and which is the measure of 
the denudation they accomplish in their 
course. The formation of Ds. seems to 
depend rather on the absence of opposing 
currents, where the rivs. reach the sea, 
than on ttio amount of sediment carried 
down. For whore there are strong ebb 
tides or ocean currents the detritus Is 
deposited out at sea. Thus Ds. nearly 
alw a occur in inland lakes, In sheltered 
bays, and especially in tho tidcloss estuaries 
of tho Mediterranean. Rut it would seem 
that every riv. tends to form a D., and in 
support of this theory it may bo noted 
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that all large estuaries are being gradually 
silted up. The La Plata, for example, is 
full of shallows and sandbanks, and Dar- 
win held that the green pampas was 
merely the result of sediment accumulated 
in a former and larger estuary of that riv. 

As regards the great D. of tho Nile (8569 
eq. m.l, the old belief that Egypt was the 
gift of that riv. is strictly* true with 
reference to lower Egypt. This D. begins 
to be formed 90 m. from the sea, and at 
its greatest breadth is 85 in. across. Hut 
one of the greatest Ds. in the world is that 
of the Ganges. The enclosed region of 
31,880 sq. ni. is itself traversed by in- 
numerable streams that are continually 
interlacing. Over tho 1). the riv. reaches 
the ocean through some fifteen mouths, 
the most easterly branch being the main 
stream, whilst the most westerly is the 
sacred Hughli. The deltaic arms of the 
Niger are seven in number, the chief 
channel being the Nun, the most easterly 
Old Calabar; the tract enclosed, which is 
as large as Ireland, is covered with 
jungles, forests, and swamps. l)s. are 
termed lacustrine, fluvial, or oceanic, 
according as the channels which form 
them flow* into lakes, rivs., or seas. 

Delta Metal, alloy invented by G. A. 
Dick in 1833. It is really a variant of 
high tensile brass, consisting of copper 
and zinc, to which a small proportion of 
ferro-manganese has been added. 

Deltoid, triangular, having the shape of 
the Gk. letter a (delta). The deltoid 
muscle is attached to the clavicle, acro- 
mion, and spine of scapula, and also to the 
6haft of the humerus; its lunction is to 
raise the upper arm. 

De Luc, Jean Andr6, see Luc. 

Deluge, The (through O.F. from bat. 
diluvium, flood; dilucrc , to wash awav). 
great flood or submersion of the earth by 
means of which almost the whole human 
race was destroyed. The name is more 
particularly applied to the Noachian ]). 
described in the book of Genesis. Tradi- 
tions of such a D. are to be found among 
many races of the world. Not only tho 
Hobs, but also the Indians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Syrians, Amer-*.. and Poly- 
nesians record such an occurrence in their 
early literature. No trace of the story is 
found in Africa, even among the anet. 
Egyptians, but the classical story of j 
Deucalion related by Ovid is well known. 
These traditions speak of the D. as cover- 
ing the whole earth, and the natural in- 
terpretation of the biblical aceouut would 
support this belief. This evidence was, 
until recently, considered conclusive both 
to Jews and Christians. Geologists, how- 
ever, found that the constitution of the 
stratified rocks, and even of the surface 
deposits, rendered such a belief impossible, 
and tho general view of the flood now is 
that it was partial and local, possibly 
owing its origin to a sudden and extra- 
ordinary rising in the Euphrates valley, 
occurring at the same time as a great rain- 
fall. The Babylonian accounts are most 
interesting ones and show remarkable 
parallels with the biblical version. They 
agree with the. latter in making the flood a 
punishment for 6in, but the theology is 
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frankly polytheistic, the flood being sent by 
Bel against the entreaties of Ea. The 
Chaldean king, Xisuthros, takes the place 
of Noah, and when the flood is imminent 
Ea, tho god of wisdom, warns him to 
prepare himself, lie builds a ship 600 
cubits long, 60 cubits broad, and 60 
cubits high, and covers it with bitumen. 
Into this are brought ail kinds of animals. 
Then for six days darkness and storm 
covered the earth, all creatures being de- 
stroyed but those in the ark. On the 
seventh day the ship grounded on Mt. 
Nizir, and Xisuthros opened the window', 
lie sent forth a dove and a swallow', both 
of which return, and finally a raven which 
(ices not return, lie then descends from 
the ship, and offers sacrifices to t lie gods. 
A fragment of a copy of a much older 
original than this, dating from the 
thirtieth century n.c. and discovered by 
Shiel , gives a slightly different account 
irom this, so by that time sev. Babylonian 
accounts must have existed. As early as 
the eighteenth century it was pointed* out 
that the narrative in Genesis was incon- 
sistent in many particulars, and was 
compounded of two narratives. These 
arc distinguishable by tho fact that in t lie 
one Jehovah is the word used for God, 
w hile in the other Elohim is used. See 
also Ziuhuihia. See II. Usener, Sutl- 
flutsagen , 1899; G. Gerland, Die Myth us 
von der Snitjtut , 1912; (J. L. Woolley, 
r> Excavations, 1 9 k J 7 ; and II. Peake, The 
Flood: N( w Eight, 1939. 

Delusion, see Hallucination ; Illusion. 

Delvin, Baron, see Nughnt, Siu 

lllCIf AHI). 

Delvino, or Delbino, tn. of Albania, 18 
in. N.W. by \V. of .larima. Tho lulls 
around are covered with orange groves 
and olive plantations. Pop. 6900. 

Delyannift, Theodoros (1826-1905), Gk. 
statesman, b. at Kalavryta. In 1 878. after 
tho treaty of San Stcfano, he ordered t.lmt 
Thessaly should be invaded. Tho Gk. 
Army only evacuated on the understand- 
ing that England would further the Gk. 
cause at the Congress of Berlin. He was 
president of the council in 1885 when 
Greece demanded from tho powers the 
lands that hod been promised to that 
country, lie was Prime Minister from 
1890 to 1892 and from 1895 to 1897, and 
was nominally responsible for tho war of 
1897. lie was again Prime Minister from 
1902 until he was assassinated in 1905. 

Demand and Supply, see Supply and 
D lMANJ). 

Demantoid, emerald-green garnet, be- 
ing a gem variety of Androdite, cut and 
Worn as a precious stone in Russia. 
Found in granular masses in Hcrpentino 
in tho Urals, and sometimes known as 
Uralian emerald, though the true emerald 
also occurs in those mts. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta from 510 to 
491 n.c., when he w r as deposed by Clco- 
menes. He then went to Persia, where 
he WH-s welcomed by Darius, and he after- 
wards accompanied Xerxes In his Invasion 
of Greece. 

Demavend, Mount, chief summit of the 
Elburz range of mts., situated in tho prov. 
of Mazandaran, Persia. It reaches a 
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height of 18,500 ft., is conal in form, and 
volcanic. Largo quantities of sulphur 
and pumice stono are obtained from its 
slopes. 

Dembea, productive, well -cultivated 
dist. of Abyssinia, situated to the north- 
ward of Lake D. The cap. of the dist. is 
Gondar. 

Dembinskt, Henryk (1791-1804), Polish 
patriot and general who, from 1 809 to 1 8 1 3 , 
went as a volunteer to fight in the wars 
against Russia and Germany, and he 
distinguished himself greatly at the battle 
of Leipzig. He became general In the 
Polish Army in the rising against Russia. 
1830-31, and at the fall of Warsaw he 
Hod to Franco. In 1849 he joined the 
Hungarians against the Austrians and 
Russians, and was made commander-in- 
chief of the Hungarian Army by Kossuth, 
hut was defeated at Kapolna. See E. 
Dauzcr, Vembiriski in Untjarn , 1872. 

Deme, originally meant the dist. in- 
habited by a tribe which tormed an 
independent community. Theso small 
communities gradually became joined 
together into larger ones, and the word 
came to signify a country dist,, a town- 
ship, or a par. These 1 1-' were cspCeiallv 
important in the gov. of Attica as founded 
bv Oloisthoncs in 508 n.c. 

D6iii<jinbre, cr Dismembered, see under 
IlKKALDRV. 

Dementia, see Ixs \xity. 

Demerara, riv. and co. of llrit. Guiana. 
The riv, enters the Atlantic at Georgetown 
its length is about 200 m. The co. 
lies mostly between the Rs. I). and 
Borbioe, ami front* the sea for about G5 m. 
It was originallv a. Dutch settlement. 
The brown sugar known as D. was first 
produced here. See further under British 
Gn in i. 

Demeter, in Gk, mythology, the daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, and the sister of 
Zeus. She was the mother of Proserpine, 
who, whilst gathering llowcrs. is supposed 
to have been carried otf by the god of the 
underworld, Plutus. I)., mi discovering 
the rape, leaves Olympus ami goes down 
to the eaith, where she dwells amongst 
mortals, and especially at Kleu-dh, to the 
in lull), of which place she brought great 
blessings. But in wrath for the rapo, she 
viHited the earth with a great dearth, and 
it was not until slio wus promised by Zeus 
that her (laughter should \ isit her for two- 
thirds of the year that her anger was 
appeased, and the earth again gave forth 
plenty. Tn gratitude for tho hospitality 
of tho EleusinianH before sho leaves the 
earth, she is supposed to have instructed 
them hi mysteries by which sho in future 
desires to ho honoured. Deep meanings 
were read into tho Lleusiniftii rites, and 
they wero celebrated annually. Many 
meanings have been read into this story 
which readily lends itself to Interpretation, 
either in teaching tho principle for future 
life, or as an allegorv wiiicli shows the 
aim* marriage of the mother earth {ge- 
irus/cr). The story bus many variations. 
The Roms, received from Sicily the wor- 
ship of I)., to whom they gave the name of 
Ceres. They celebrated in her honour 
the festival of the Oeralla. She was 


looked upon by them much in the same 
light as Tellus {see G;ea.) Pigs were 
sacrificed to both deities. Her worship 
acquired considerable political importance 
at Romo. The decrees of the senate were 
deposited in her temple for the inspection 
of the tribunes of the people. For the 
religious significance of the D. cult, 
consult Sykes and Allen, introduction to 
the ' Hymn to Demeter,* in their od. of the 
Homeric Hymns , and the references there 
given. A very interesting account of the 
whole D. story Is given in Pater's Greek 
Studies. There is a lovely seated statue 
of the I). of Cnidos in the Brit. Museum. 
See also J. Lawson, Modem Greek Folk 
Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, 1910, and 
A. Dietrich, Mutter Erde, 1925. 

Demetrius Nicator, or Demetrius II., 
king of Syria (116-120 b.c\), son of D. 
So ter {rj.u.). Ilo remained in exile for 
scv. years after his father's death, and 
then landed in Cilicia and defeated Balas, 
who had usurped the throne. He married 
Cleopatra, an Egyptian princess, and lived 
a lifo oi cruelty and vice. In 138, during 
a war with the Earth la ns, he was taken 
prisoner and detained for ten years, tho 
throne being filled in the meantime by his 
brother, Autioehus Si dotes. He regained 
his position as king in 128, but his sub- 
jects rebelled and ho was murdered at 
Tyre. 

Demetrius Phalereus (345-c. 2b3 n.c.), 
Grecian orator and philosopher, b. at 
Phaleruin; studied under Theophrastus; 
was forced to flee into exile by Phoeion. 
Alter Phocion’s death Cassandcr made 
him governor of Athens in 316, and ho 
administered tho affairs ot the city wisely 
for ten years. His works, which seem to 
have been highly esteemed, have all 
perished. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (the besieger), or 
Demetrius I., king of Maccdou (294-286 
me.), b. about 335 H.r., the son of Anti- 
goniis, one of Alexander’s generals. In 
307 he accomplished the deliverance ot 
Greece from Lysandm and Ptolemy, and 
imniediatelv after cm .plotely defeated 
Ptolemy in a naval baud off Cyprus. He 
made an alliance with b 'mucus, and finally 
gained tho mastery of Athens, whence he 
was recalled to become king of Macedon 
at the fisaasamaMo" of the young king, 
Alexander. Ho was expelled from Muee- 
don by Lyduiaehus and Pyrrhus, who 
invaded tho country, aud fled to Cilicia, 
win * io he was forced to surrender to 
Selene a*. He d. in prison In tho Syrian 
Chersonese about 383. 

Demetrius Soter, or Demetrius I., king 
of t\\rtu (161-150 n.c.). b. about 185 li.o., 
soli of Soleucus IV., or Philopator. As a 
boy lie was sent to Romo as a hostage and* 
detained there while his uncle, Autioehus 
Epiphanes, usurped tho throne on the 
death of Seleucus In 175. He finally 
escaped, and was acknowledged king by 
the Syrians, and later by Rome. Ho wa 
oppo s'd by the Maccabees, and killed in 
a bai, o against Alexander Balas. 

Demi -lion, Deml-man, or Demi-rose, 
see under Heraldry. 

Demi-monde (Fr. demi, half, and mondc, 
world or society), wan’d that came into use 
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from the name of a play by the younger 
Dumas in 1855. Applied to women who 
disregiird all laws of propriety and morals, 
and therefore can only be half recognised 
by society. 

Deming, co. seat of Lunaco, S.W. New 
Mexico, U.S.A., with a large sanatorium 
for tuberculosis. Pop. 4000. 

Demir-Hissar, see Siderokastron. 

Demise, Anglo -Fr. legal term (from the 
Fr. demdtre, to send away) for the transfer 
of a property, especially by lease. The 
phrase ‘ demise of the crown ’ is used in Eng. 
law, and means the immediate transfer of 
kingship ami all its attributes to the next 
heir without any interregnum. 

Demi-semiquaver, note in music equal 
to half a semiquaver, or the thirty -second 
part of a semibreve. It is written like a 
crotchet, but with three tails. 

Demiurgos, or Demiurge, name given in 
Gnostic thought to the God who was 
regarded as the creator of tho material 
world, as distinct from tho true, eternal, 
and unknowable God, who had no con- 
nection with matter. By tho famous 
heretic, Marcion, tho D. was identified 
with Jehovah, the God of tho Jews. 

Demmin, tn. of Germany, in tho prov. 
of Pomerania, with 13,000 inhab. It has 
old tn. walls, and was one of the oldest 
Slav settlements in Pomerania, and was 
only conquered by Henry the Lion in 
1164. It belonged to Sweden from 1648 
to 1720. The It. Peene is navigable to 
this point, and there is trade by it. 

Democracy. Term is of Gk. origin and 
means literally ‘power of the people/ It 
is used to designate a form of state govern- 
ment. A democrat is a partisan of 
government by the people. The kernel 
of a democratic state -form is the con- 
stitutional right of the people to govern 
themselves. It further means a society 
based on equality. In a metaphorical 
sense the word I), is also employed to 
characterise the tendency of the pro- 
gressive nations during the last, two 
centuries toward the realisation of a 
social and political organisation based 
on popular control. Continental writers, 
especially the Fr., use the word in a social 
sense; Gk. philosophers used it in a govern- 
ment sense; and Eng. and Amer. political 
writers limit its use to the ac tual exercise 
of political power by tho people. D.’s 
final aim is not conflnod to the estab. of 
a republican gov., and can accommodate 
itself within the limits of a monarchic 
state. A monarch reigns, but does not 
govern. In democratic republics all citi- 
zens have equal rights, and are as a body, 
at least theoretically, the formal rulers of 
the state. In practice tho real power is 
exercised by certain privileged classes. 
Monarchies and republics arc both ex- 
posed to the danger that a master man 
gets hold of the reins of state and rules as 
a despot, or dictator. Tho decadence of 
the aristocratic and moneyed classes 
leads to oligarchy . The degeneration of 
tho masses leads to the worst, of all powers, 
to ochlocracy — anglicised, the rule of the 
rabble. D. as a social principle rests upon 
the doctrine of tho essential equality of 
all men — a notion derived from the 


Christian conception of tho equality of all 
men before God, which owes its trans- 
ference from religion to society and politics 
mainly to the works of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. It must not be forgotten also 
that tho so-called Ds. of tho ancients 
were anything but democratic in senti- 
ment or in social structure. In modern 
times the revival of militarism in Europe 
during the latter half of tho nineteenth 
contury has delayed tho progress of D. 
The marvellous industrial expansion and 
the grandiose economic development 
during tho same period have aided 1). 
very much, but they have also exposed 
it to the acute onslaught of plutocratic 
predomination. Modern political 1). is 
derived from the social conception of the 
equality of all citizens, and is satisfied 
with nothing less than the substantial 
participation ol tho whole of the people in 
the management of the state. The rise 
in Europe after the First World War of 
the varying totalitarian systems of govern- 
ment, denoting the single-party On 
Germany National Socialist, in Russia 
Communist, in Italy Fascist, in Spain 
Falangist) dictatorial type of government, 
as opposed to the Liberal conception of 
the state which assigns to the state only 
restricted powers while reserving tho 
maximum powers to tho free discussion 
and decision of tho individual or the 
elected representatives of the individual, 
gradually elimimibed all pretence of demo- 
cratic principles in tho government of 
those countries. For Hoon tho sphere of 
state influence extended over tho whole 
of private life as well us public, and de- 
manded the full submission of the in- 
dividual to the requirements of the state 
without even any pretence of freely 
elected representation. Tho Second 
World W*w w'os, in effect, the inevitable 
conflict between the opposed ideologies 
of D. and its negation, totalitarian- 
ism. See T. Paine, Common Sense. 1776; 

A. de Toqueville, Democracy in America, 
1842; T. E. May, Democracy in Europe , 
187 7 ; Sir If. Maine, Popular Government , 
1885; J. Bryce, American Commonwealth , 
1888; W. E. Lecky, Democracy and 
Liberty, 1896; J. A. Hobson, Democracy 
after the War, 1917; Sir N. Angell, The 
Public Mind, 1926; J. A. It. Marriott, 
Dictatorship and Democracy, 1935; E. 
Giraud, La Cri.se dc la Democratic, 1938; 

B. E. Lippincott., Democracy in Transition , 
1938; Cicely Hamilton, Lament far Demo - 
cracy, 1939 ; It. Lennard, Democracy , 1941 ; 
E. Barker, Deflections on Government . 
1942 ; II. J. Laski, Deflections on the Devolu- 
tion of our Time , 1943; and A. D. Lindsay, 
The Modern Democratic State, 1943. 

Democrats, name of one of the two great 
historic parties in tho U.S.A., the Repub- 
licans (q.v.) being the other. Roughly 
speaking — but it is, of course, only a very 
rough generalisation — tho I). may be com- 
pared to the Liberal party in Great 
Britain, and Just as the latter party have 
shared alternately the government of the 
United Kingdom with the Conservative 
party, so in the U.S.A. the D. have, since 
the estab. of the republic, shared the 
spoils of office with the leading opposition 
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parties of the time. The xioiicy of the D. 
has undergone many changes during tho 
last century, but in tho main D. have 
stood for state rights and human rights 
as against tho growing tendency of tho 
central or federal gov. to usurp power. 
This question of state right has always 
been to the fore in the U.S.A., and was 
one of tho first questions to agitate tho 
young republic. George Washington, the 
first president, with his lieutenant, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, secretary ol’ the treasury, 
was the leader of the party called tho 
Federalists, which stood for a strong 
national or centralised gov. Opposing 
him was Thomas Jefferson, the secretary 
of stato, who stood lor decentralisation 
(see (Jkntkai.ih AT 1C) x ) , and whoso party 
was known indifferently as the Republi- 
cans or Democratic Republicans, or the 
D. Tho title of Republicans disappeared 
towards tho end of tho first decade of 
the nineteenth century, and that of De- 
mocratic Republicans in tho campaigns 
of IS 2 8. The party elected Jefferson as 
president in 1801, and remained in control 
of the gov. till 1841. Since then they 
have been in power from 1840 to 1840, 
1853 to 1801, 1885 to 1889, 1893 to 1897, 
and 1913 to 1921. Democratic presidents 
since Jefferson havo been Madison J^Ionroe, 
J. Q. A dan \ Jackson, Van Huron, Tyler, 
Folk, Fierce, Buchanan. Cleveland, 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson, F. D. Roose- 
velt, and II. S. Truman. In pursuance of 
their general policy of supporting state 
rights, the D. in the main lent their aid 
to tho iS. states before tho Civil war, 
1801-05. The party opposing them took 
the old name of the ]>., viz. Republicans, 
in I860. In later years, alter the passions 
of the Civil war had cooled, the questions 
at issue between the D. and tho Repub- 
licans were mainly the currency and 
the tariff. President Grover Cleveland 
crystallised the Democratic attitude by 
speaking of a tariff for revenue only, that 
is ono to raise only such money as the gov. 
needed for Us expenses, rather than the 
high protective tariff which the Republi- 
cans advocated to aid Amor, manufs. 
Tho currency issue became acute in tho 
famous campaign of 1890, when Win. 
Jennings Byran was the Democratic 
nominee for president on tlio free silver 
platform. Ho advocated bimetallism 
(q.v.) Instead of tho gold standard. In 
three separate presidential campaigns, 
when ho was tho nominee, this was one of 
tho great issues, and then it dropped out 
of the party platform. Even on tho 
tariff tho D. are not such extreme op- 
ponents os they used to be, admitting 
that a certain amount of protection is 
necessary for tho country, but lighting the 
mt.-bigh tariffs tho Republicans put into 
tho Bill signed by President Hoover. 
Ono of the more recent presidential 
campaigns was fought by tho 1). mainly 
on tho prohibition issue, tho nominee. 
4 A1* Smith, being a ‘wet/ It resulted 
in an overwhelming defeat for his party, 
four S. states voting Republican for tho 
flrst timo since tho Civil war. After 
the Civil war tho D. were pressed into 
the background, and thoy did not recover 
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until 1876. Democratic administrations 
were elected in 1884 and 1892 (Cleveland), 
1912 and 1916 (Woodrow Wilson), 1932, 
1936, 1940, 1944 (Rooscvelt-Tmmau). 
The Democratic party, as implied above, 
is historically tho low-tariff party, and is 
sometimes looked upon as the more liberal 
party in tho U.S.A., but the difference 
between the two great Arner. parties is not 
simply a question of left and right, still 
loss of Liberal and Conservative in the 
Brit, connotation of those terms, for there 
are Liberal and Conservative Republicans, 
as well as Liberal and Conservative D. 
Tho Democratic party h<as of obi been 
strongest in tho S. states— the solid S. — 
and theso states arc still Democratic. 
The main issue in the earlier terms of 
President Franklin Roosevelt was the 
New Deal. Later this was merged in the 
war effort; but on foreign policy there is 
no marked or obvious difference between 
the D. and the Republicans, though it 
may bo that there is a stronger tendency 
to traditional Amor, isolationism in the 
latter. See F. It. Kent, The Democratic 
Party, 1928. 

Democritus (b. c. 460 u.c.), Gk. philo- 
sopher, was a disciple of Leucippus (whoso 
atomic theory he developed), and tho 
most learned Gk. before Aristotle. 
Though his father had been so wealthy as 
to entertain Xerxes and his host on their 
expedition against Greece, D. managed to 
dissipate his fortune during his quest for 
knowledge in Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and having reduced himself to poverty, 
only escaped the ignominy of having no 
funeral by reciting his Diacosmus, after 
which ho was promised a public burial. 
Nothing practitjally remains of his many 
works on astronomy, mathematics, art, 
literature, and ethics — works which ho 
composed in tho solitude of a garden near 
Abdera, his native city. See T. Goruperz, 
Greek Thinkers, 1901. 

Demography, see Vital Statistics. 

Demoiselle, or Numidian Crane, grui- 
fonn bird. Anthropoids# virgo, closely 
allied to the cranes. D is indigenous to 
Asia, is a winter visitor to Africa, and 
often frequents S. Eurooe. 

Demoivre, Abraham (1667-1754), Fr. 
mathematician and demographer, b. at 
Vitry and educated a* Sedan, Saumur, and 
Paris. On tin* revocation of tho Edict of 
Nantes he. being a Protestant, fled to 
England, and supported himself by giving 
lessons and by lecturing. He owed much 
to Newton’s Principia Mathematica , and 
afterwards dedicated his Doctrine of 
Chances to that Eng. mathematician. lie 
was chosen as judge in tho famous contest 
between Newton and Leibnitz for tho 
merit of the invention of fluxions. His 
pub. works include Annuities upon Lives 
(1725) and Miscellanea Analytica 'de 
Seriebus ct Quadraluris (1730). Referred 
to by Pope; ‘Sure as Demoivre without 
rule or line/ 

D.'s Hypothesis is an hypothesis oil 
tho dm - ion of human life, formed by D., 
as he informs us in the preface of his 
Treatise on Annuities, some years after 
the pub. of tho flrst ea. of his Treatise on 
Chances , on the inspectiou of Halley’s 

U 
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Breslau Tables. Observing that the de- 
crements of life at the middle ages wore 
very nearly uniform. D. made an exten- 
sion of this law to the whole of life, not 
thereby intending to assert that any such 
principle was correct for childhood and 
old age, but simply that the eifect of the 
error upon the value of annuities at the 
middle ages of life would be trivial. The 
hypothesis is as follows: Of eighty-six 
persons born, one dies every year, till all 
are extinct. The remainder of eighty -six 
years, at every age, D. called the comple- 
ment of life. The half of the complement 
of life is the averago duration (commonly 
called the expectation); and the pecu- 
liarity of D.'s Hypothesis is that, according 
to it, every person has an oven chance of 
living the average time of people of his 
age, which is not true of other tables. 
The Northampton Tables certainly do 
nearly ooincide with this law at the middle 
periods of life, but the Carlisle and most 
other tables differ materially from it. 

Demonetisation, term used in con- 
nection with cur rone v in two senses. The 
iirst and more gencr.il sense is used tor the 
divesting of money of a standard value 
(sec Bimetallism). The second signifi- 
cation of the word is the withdrawing of 
coin from circulation. This is done by 
proclamation stating that alter a specified 
date a certain coin will not be legal tender. 

Demonology, branch of religion which 
deals with evil spirits or demons. In 
every religion tho presence of theso spirits 
is recognised. In tho lowest cults they 
receive almost exclnsivel v the worship 
and sacrifice of men. The beneficent 
deities arc considered as easy-going, and 
they may lie trusted to continue in a 
course of helpfulness to man. Occa- 
sionally gratitude must bo shown to them, 
or any cessation of their benefits must, be 
renewed by some propitiation, but they 
may generally be ignored. The e\il j 
spirits, on the other hand, are not loss j 
active tluvrt powerful, and man must over 
be on the watch to propitiate them. In 
this stage the witch-doctor, whoso powers 
arc handed on in a kind of guild, nourishes 
well. As religion improves ra any com- 
munity, the influence of the evil spirits is 
gradually limited. Their powers become 
less and they assume much less attention. 
Two chief clashes of demons are recognised, 
though in primitive thought the distinc- 
tion is not clearly drawn. Tho first class 
consists of departed human beings who 
are regarded as .still Influencing the ro<v, 
and capable of doing it good or evil. Tho 
second class consists of spirits which never 
inhabited a bodv, and which are fre- 
quently derived from t he powers of nature, 
and are conceived of as associated with 
the manifestation of that power. It will 
be seen, too, that tho distinction between 
good and evil spirits depends more upon 
the sphero of their notion than upon their 
nature. Fire and disease are evil when 
they attack tho Individual, but beneficent 
when Invoked against his enemies. As 
the idea of God evolved, so did the idea 
of tho evil forces opposed to Him. In 
primitive religion all is vague and con- 
fused. Then when definite polytheism is 


reached, the ovil spirits become limited in 
number, have definite spheres assigned to 
them, and receive names. This process, 
however, is not invariable, for among the 
K oreans, who numbered their demons by 
billions, an increase of culture seems to 
have brought about an increaso of theso 
spirits. Here, too, thev are not con- 
sidered as especially malignant. Finally 
we have monotheism, God being opposed 
by one single evil spirit. Perfect dualism 
is found in Zoroastrianism, where every 
good is opposed by its evil, and Ormuzd is 
opposed by Ahriman. Similarly In Chris- 
tianity and O.T. Judaism, Jehovah is 
opposed by Satan, and tho hosts of tho 
good angels arc opposed by tho hosts of 
the fallen angels. Here, however, we find 
the evil definitely placed in subordination 
to the good, a fact which is most clearly 
exemplified in Job. whero Satan appears 
as a servant of God, whose permission ho 
must ask before tempting Job. Tho 
gospels distinctly recognise the belief that 
disease was sometimes the result of pos- 
session by demons, and the early church 
carried on Christ’s method of expelling 
them. Exorcists long formed an aetivo 
minor order, and the name still romains in 
the Rom. Catholic Church. The common 
opinion.of the early church was that tho 
gods of fill heathen nations were ovil 
spirits who had usurped tho place of God, 
an idea which found its greatest expression 
in Milton’s Paradise U>st. In the N. 
lands they were further discredited by 
being made ridiculous. Tho Satan of tho 
miracle plays was a fool whom every one 
might outwit, the ancestor of tho Eliza- 
bethan down. Tho most elaborate sys- 
tem of D. is the Muslim, which is largely 
derived from that of tho popular Judaism 
shown in the apocalyptic books. Belief 
in moro«*or loss malevolent spirits sur- 
vived throughout tho Middle Ages, and 
lato examples of belief in witchcraft 
among the educated may bo found in 
Burton and Sir Thomas Browne. Popular 
belief has not vet gone. The belief in 
vampires is chiefly found in Slavonic 
lands, but many references to tho succubi 
and inetibi, supposed to consort with 
women in their sleep, may bo found 
everywhere. See Sir Walter Scott, 
Demonology ami Wihhcroft, 18 JO; Ilos- 
kotT, Oesehichte ties Teufcls. 1 800 ; K. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture , 1871 ; M. Con- 
wav, Demonology and Devil Lore, 1879; 
P. Cams, History of the Devil and the Idea 
of Evil, etc.. 1900; M. Summers, The 
History of Witchcraft and Demonology, 
1 920, and The Vampire : his Kith and Kin, 
1928; and G. lluhencr, Beowulf and 
German Exorcism , 1995. 

Demonstration (Lat. demonstrare, show 
forth, point opt), strictly. Indubitable 
proof of a proposition, proof in which the 
conclusion follows of necessity from tho 
premises. Tho great domain of D, is 
mathematics, hi which all proofs are 
derived from .simple axioms. It is often 
loosely used for any proof, even an im- 
perfect one, or even for an explanation 
and exhibition of specimens and practical 
operations in science and art (anatomical, 
laboratory, cookery D.). 
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De Montherlant, Henry, see Montheh- 
Lant. 

De Morgan, Augustus (180C-71), emin- 
ent Kng. mathematician, b. at Madura 
in India. Ho was prof, of mathematics 
in London Univ. from 1828 till his death, 
though he resigned his appointment for a 
period in consequence of the rejection of 
a candidate, James Martineau, for the 
chair of logic, on account of his religious 
opinions. Do M. had strong ideas about 
tlio union of logic and mathematics, and 
in his series of papers entitled A Budget of 
Paradoxes , he discussed mathematical 
fallacies with much wit and the keenest 
logic. His ideas, however, encountered 
fierce opposition from tho metaphysician, 
Sir Win. Hamilton. In support of a 
decimal coinage ho drew up a report which 
was recommended by a committee in tho 
House of Commons. He wrote treatises 
on almost every dept, of mathematics, on 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, diil’er- 
ential and integral calculus, this last 
pronounced to be the most complete 
treatise on the subject ever produced in 
England. Ilis other important works are 
Elements of Algebra (1835); Essay on 
Probalnlities (18118) ; Formal Logic (1847); 
Book of Almanacs (1851); and A Budget 
of Para dorrs (1872). Bee life by S. E. de 
Morga;., lboA 

De Morgan, William Frend (1839-1017), 
novelist, b . in London, eldest son of 
Augustus de M., a distinguished mathe- 
matician and fourth Wrangler, Cambridge 
Univ., and grandson, on his mother’s side, 
of Wm. Frend, reformer and scientific 
writer. Educated at 1 1 iu v. College School 
and Univ. College, Loudon. De began his 
art training iu Cary’s studio, and subse- 
quently studied at tbe ltoyal Academy. 
He designed in stained gla^s, and experi- 
mented in lustre and pottery work, besides 
painting generally. Though not success- 
ful as a painter (the character of Charles 
Heath in Alice for Short may be re- 
garded as a portrait of tbe author, whose 
early promise as a painter never material- 
ised), ho succeeded in perfecting his lustre 
process (a resuscitation ol a fifteenth - 
century process by Gubbio), and further- 
more elaborated a new process lor painting 
in Persian colours beneath tho lustre. 
His 4 tile -pie tures ’ were also a great success 
and decorated the cabins of many ail 
ocean liner. Later he became a member 
of the celebrated CheFea aesthetes 
(Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and Win. Morris). After 
tills his health broke down, and he so- 
journed for some time in Florence, being 
compelled on his return to alleviate his 
labours by taking a partner into his de- 
signing and tile-making business. This 
business was never a great commercial 
success, and closed about 1901. But 
though clever as a designer and lustre 
worker, it is as a novelist that de M. will 
go down to posterity. Uis appearance in 
the role of novel writer was startling, for 
it is raroly that a man when over sixty 
years of age can hope to write a successful 
first novel. Yet de M.’s Joseph Vance 
<1906), with its Intimate and realistic 
touches, its quiet humour and lively 


imagination, was hailed generally as a fine 
work. A lice for Short (1907 ) — his master- 
piece — with its pregnant delineation of 
a child’s feelings in slum life — stamped 
de M. os one of the best of modern 
novelists. His last novel was When Ghost 
Meets Ghost (1914). In style his novels 
are of the Dickensian or James order. 
Tho foundations are laid solidly, but the 
development is somewhat tedious, as was 
the manner of some Victorian writers. 
Though the life of the nlneteenth-eentui y 
London is vividly portrayed, there is no 
Zolaesque realism. De M. was too sensi- 
tive, perhaps too amateurish, an artist, 
too charitable in sentiment and genial in 
temperament to search after the uglier 
sides of truth and passion, or to try to 
express such truths in dramatic word- 
pictures. After 1914 he concentrated on 
experiments in aircraft and submarine 
defence, and with these he was busy until 
his death. Other novels: Somehow Good 
(1908); ft Never Van Happen Again 
(1909); An Affair of Dishonour (1910); 
and A Likely Story (1911). 

Demosthenes (c. 384-322 B.C.), the 

greatest Athenian orator and statesman, 
b . in the demo of Pieonia, in Attica, his 
father being a wealthy citizen. His father 
•i. early, leaving much wealth to his 
children, but the trustees abused their 
trubt entirely. D. prosecuted them on 
coming of age, and his success on this 
occasion led to his decision to embrace 
public life. He underwent, a most 
strenuous course of training to overcome 
his natural defects. To strengthen his 
voice he declaimed to the seas m stormy 
weather, striving to make his \oice heard. 
To overcome stammering he practised 
speaking with his mouth full of pebbles. 
To improve Ins deliverv lie studied under 
Satyrus, the actor, and before a mirror. 
His first appearance in politics was made 
iu the year 354, when in his speech 
‘On the Navy Board's* (Symmorios; he 
discouraged attack on Persia. To 352 
belongs hi*-* speech *F,»r the Megalopoli- 
tans,’ but his fame was not achieved till 
the next year, when in ms First Philippic 
he made a strenuous ailaek on Philip of 
Maccdon. urging his countrymen to cease 
their mutual jealousies and unite against 
this common menace. Jn 349 L). de- 
livered his three Olynthiae.s, in which ho 
urged tho Athenians to defend Olyntlius 
against Philip. In 347, however, Philip 
gained this last Athenian outpost, and D. 
was one of the ambus, sent to negotiate 
peace vith the Macedonian king. The 
probit> of the orator himself was above 
suspicion, but bribery in other* quarters 
was more successful, and the conqueror 
was allowed to possess himself of Thermo- 
pylae. Peace was concluded iu 346, but 
Philip’s intrigues went on continually, 
and D. gave himself to the work of de- 
nouncing them in no measured terms. 
To this period belong his Second and 
Third Philippics (344 and 341). On the 
same work of counteracting Macedonian 
influence he had gone as ambas. to tho 
Peloponnesus in 344. The famous speech 
‘On the Affairs of the Chersonese/ in the 
same year os the Ttilrd Philippic, forms 
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with the latter oration D/s crowning effort. 
When Philip again began a course of active 
aggression in 340, it was D. who rallied all 
possible forces against him and supported 
Gk. hopes until the terrible disaster of 
Clneronea. This ends the era of the 
political activity of D. Henoeforth he 
devoted himself to municipal affairs. So 
highly was he held in honour that, in 336, 
Ctesiphon proposed that ho should be 
presented by the state with a gold crown. 
To prevent this Bill passing the Assembly, 
££scliines gave notice that he should 
proceed against Ctesiphon for introducing 
an unconstitutional measure. He pro- 
crastinated until 330, when his speech 
‘Against Ctesiphon* evoked from 1>. the 
immortal oration * On the Crown.’ In 324 
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the orator was accused of appropriating 
twenty talents, anti was imprisoned. He 
escaped, dnd was recalled in the next year 
to support the Athenian league against 
Antipater. On the failure of this, Anti- 
pater demanded his surrender, and he tied 
to the temple of Poseidon, whore ho took 
poison to avoid capture. The private 
life of D. was of the noblest, anti his 
strenuous and unselfish exertions in the 
cause ot his country entitle him to a high 
place among the great men of antiquity. 
AH critics since his own day have held him 
as the greatest of all orators. For list of 
eds. see J. B. Mayor, Guide to the Choice of 
Classical Books , 1885 and 1886. See also 
A. Schilfor, Demosthenes und seine Zed, 
1856-58; S. H. Butcher, Demosthenes , 
1879; W. Engelrnann, Scrip tores Qrtvci, 
1881; F. Blass, Demosthenes , 1883; ami 
A. W. Pickard -Cambridge, Demosthenes, 
1914. The best Eng. version of D. is by 
C. It. Kennedy (Bolin’s Library). 

Demosthenes, son of Alcisthcnes, an 
Athenian general, prominent in the 
Peloponnesian war. In 425 lie garrisoned 
Pylos, a rocky promontory on the Lace- 
daemonian coast, and defended it against 
the Spartans till relieved by the Athenian 
fleet, wheivho forced the Spartan force on 
►Sp bacteria, a neighbouring is., to capitu- 


late. Shortly afterwards he gained 
Nictca, but failed to gain Megara. In 413 
he and Eurymedon woro sent to the rolief 
of Nicias, who w r os in difficulties at 
Syracuse. Ho made a night attack on 
Epipolte, but was defeated, and counselled 
hiicias to retreat. This he postponed till 
too late, and tlie Athenians were totally 
defeated in two battles and Nicias and D. 
taken prisoners. Both committed suicide. 

Demotio Writing. The term demotic, 
from Gk. demotikos, of the people (demos, 
people), vulgar, popular, and cnchwial 
(from Gk. enchorios, of the country) denote 
that this Egyptian writing was used for 
tho purposes of daily life. Indeed, while 
Herodotus (ii. 36) employs for it the 
term demolika (jrammaia, vulgar charac- 
ters, Clement oi Alexandria ( Stromata , 
v. 4), of about a.d. 200, who gave us tho 
names hieroglyphic and hieratic, calls tho 
l). W. urannnata e p i stolographika, episto- 
lary characters, that is the script usod for 
writing letters. 

D. was a development of hieratic, which 
was tho cursive form of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic writing. Externally tho D. signs 
became so cursive that their aspect had 
nothing in common with that of tho 
original hieroglyphic characters Tho 
difficulty in reading D. is increased by the 
fact that two or moro hieratic signs were 
combined into a singlo 1). character, thus 
creating a kind of monogram. 

However, as a system of writing, D. 
was no more advanced than hieroglyphic, 
and essentially it consisted of ideograms 
and phonograms; the former representing 
concrete objects or abstract ideas without 
expressing their names, the latter repre- 
senting spoken words or phonemes. On 
tho other hand, in order to eliminate 
ambiguities and confusion in interpreting 
the toasts, tho number of homophones 
( i.e . signs having the same sounds, but 
representing different objects and, thus, 
being of different form) w T as so reduced 
tli at generally speaking the singlo 
phonemes could only be represented by 
one or two different characters. Unlike 
hieroglyphic and hieratic, which could be 
written in different directions, D. always 
was written horizontally, from right to left. 
D. originated in tho eight and seventh 
centuries h.cj., and gradually developed 
till it received its final form in the fourth 
century n.c. In the time of the Ptolomies, 
Alexander tho Great's successors in Egypt, 
which they ruled until tho occupation of 
Home, D. was considered to bo of greater 
importance than hieratic. Proclamations 
and documents of general importance 
were, then, set forth in hieroglyphic, !>., 
and Gk. In tho famous Rosetta Stone, 
I). occupies the middle portion of tho stele . 

Tho latest £>. document which can bo 
dated belongs to a.d. 476. It was the 
end of tho Egyptian scripts, but the 
Egyptian language did not die out. It 
continued to bo used os Coptic, for which 
a new alphabet was created. Out of ltd 
thirty-two letters twenty-five were bor- 
rowed from the Gk., and seven signs were 
taken over from the D. W. for Egyptian 
sounds which ooulcl not be expressed by Gk. 
characters. See W. Spiegel berg, Demo- 
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iische Orammatik , 1925; E. Reidl, Demo - 
tische Urkundenlchre nach den frilliptolo- 
maisnhen Texien, 1937; S. It. K. Glanville, 
Catalogue of Demotic Papyri in the Jiritish 
Museum, 1939; and. I). Diringer, The 
Alphabet , a Key to the History of Mankind, 
pp. 66-71, 1948. 

Demotika, see Didymotichon. 

Dempsey, Sir Miles Christopher ( b . 
1896), Eng. soldier, ft. at Hoylake, 
(Cheshire; educated at Shrewsbury School, 
from which he went to the R.M.C., Sand- 
liurst, in 1914; commissioned in 1915, and 
saw service in France and Iraq during the 
First World War. lie received his 
majority in 1932, and was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1938. 
lie distinguished himself in the cnrlypart 
of the Second World War by the' rear- 
guard action which he conducted to 
defend the evacuation of the Brit. Army 
from Dunkirk. He later commanded the 
13th Corps of the Eighth Army in N. 
Africa, and was also one of the Brit, 
commanders in the invasion of Europe in 
1914. In the subsequent campaign in 
France and Germany lie led tbo Second 
Army with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and entered Germany with his troops in 
.Tail. 1945. Awarded D.S.O., 1940; M.C., 
K.C.B.. 19 H • and K.B.E.. 1945. Com- 
mander-in-chief allied land forces, S.K. 
Asia, 1945-46 ; commandcr-in-chief Middle 
K., 1910-47. 

Dempsey, William Harrison (Jack) (5. 
1896), boxer, b. at Manassa, Colorado, 
of Scottish, Irish, and Amer. extraction. 
Originally a hard -rock minor, D. fought 
his iirst professional fight, in Colorado 
in 1914. By defeating Willard in 1919 
he became world's heavyweight champion, 
and in 1921 he enhanced his reputation 
by knocking out Carpcntier at Jersey 
City. In 1922 be toured Europe, and in 
1923 a terrific contest with Firpo ended 
in Firpo's defeat. D. defeated every 
boxer of note until in 1926 lie lost his title 
to Tunnoy, and a year later made a gallant 
effort to regain it, but was defeated on 
points after ten rounds. 

Demurrage, allowance made to a ship- 
owner bv the freighter fur the detention 
of the ship in port beyond the specified 
time of sailing. A certain number of 
days, called lay days or lie days, aro 
allowed for receiving and discharging 
cargo, and it is usually stipulated t hat the 
freighter mav detain the vessel, after the 
expiration of these days, on payment of 
so much per diem for overtime. The D. 
ceasOvS as soon as the vessel is cleared ready 
for sailing, though she may be prevented 
from doing so by adverse winds, etc. 

Demurrer. In the language of pleadings 
in an action at law, 1>. signifies an issue 
upon a matter of law as opposed to fact, 
i.e. it confesses the facts as stated by the 
opposite party to be true, but avers that 
thoso facts disclose no cause of action or 
ground of defence. A D. is now known 
technically as an objection in point of 
law. In criminal law D. is an objection 
by the accused that the facts, oven if true, 
do not In law constitute the crime with 
whloh he is charged. Such a II. seldom 
occurs in practice. 


Demy (i.e. half-fellow), name given to 
the holder of a scholarship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Demy, particular size of paper. In 
printing paper each sheet measures 22 in. 
by 17 i in.; in drawing paper 22 in. by 
17 in.; and in writing paper 20 in. by 
154 in. 

Denain, tn. of Nord, France. 14 in. E. 
of Doutu. lias coal-mines and ironworks. 
An obelisk murks the scene of Marshal 
Villars’s victory over the Allies under 
Prince Eugene, July 27, 1712. Pop. 
24,900, which originated with an abbey 
in the eighth century. 

Denarius: 1. Rom. silver coin, first 
minted 269 n.c., equal at first to 10 asses, 
whence its name, but afterwards con- 
sidered equal to 18 asses, when the weight 
of the as was reduced in consequence of 
the soaicity of silver. The value of the 
1). under the republic was rather more 
than and at a later period about 

l\d. The gold D. was worth about 25 
silver denarii. 2. Also a weight. The 
Horn, pound (Libre) contained 96 denarii, 
the ounce 8, and the I). 3 scruples. 

Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
Augustine Feilding, ninth Earl of (1859- 
1939), lord -in-waiting to Queen Victoria 
and to King Edward VII. from 1897 to 
1906. lie joined the lloyal Artillery in 
1878, fought in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882. He will be chiefly remembered 
lor his activity in the introduction and 
development m Britain of the sugar-beet 
industry. His efforts both by propaganda 
and in Parliament resulted in the erection 
of the first sugar-beet iactory, at Cantley, 
Norfolk, m 1912. 

Denbigh, or Denbighshire, co. of N. 
Wales, on the Irish Sea, and between the 
Deo and the Conway. Area 664 sq. m. 
It contains the fertile valleys of Llangollen 
and the Clwyd. The whole surface is 
rugged and mountainous. The rocks are 
chiefly Silurian clay and gray wacko slates, 
with some granite and trap, and bands of 
Devonian. Carboniferous, and Permian 
strata. Coni, lead (yi. M ; ng some silver), 
iron, limestone, grinds! me, and flagstone 
abound. It yields excellent dairy pro- 
duce, and is well timbered. Chief tns.: 
Denbigh, Ruthin, Wrexham, Llanrwst, 
Abergele. Holt, and Ruabon. Rivs.: Dee. 
Conwirv , Elwy, Clwvd. Tumuli and other 
pro-Rom. remains still exist. Pop. 158,000. 

Denbigh, co. tn. of Denbighshire, 30 ra. 
W. of Chester, hut the assizes arc held at 
Ruthin. Stands on a steep limestone 
hill, which is crowned by an anot. castle 
on the site of a fortress erected by William 
the Conqueror. The gatehouse is one of 
the finest in England, from whence can 
be had a magnificent view of the vale and 
hills. The newer part was built at the 
bottom of the hill, after the destruction of 
a great part of the old tn., about 1550. 
In 1645 Charles 1. took refuge in the 
castle after the battle of Row ton Heath. 
Pop. . 200. 

Dem.er, riv. of Belgium. Its source is 
in the prov. of Hainault, and its course 
is N. and N.E., through Hainault and E. 
Flanders. It Joins the Scheldt at Dender- 
monde, after passing Ath, Grammont, 
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Ninove, and Alost, and is navigable from 
its junction with tho Scheldt to Atli. 

Dendera (Gk. Tentyra, or Tentyris; 
Coptic Tentore, probably from Tei-n- 
Athor, tho abode of Atlior), vil. in Upper 
Egypt, once a populous tn., situated near 
the 1. b. of tho Nile, in ‘2ti° 13' N. lat., 
32° 40' E. long. It is celebrated for its 
temple, which dates from the period of 
Cleopatra. Tho temple is 220 ft. long 
and about 50 ft. broad, has a noble 
portico supported on twenty -four columns. 
The walls are covered with hieroglyphics, 
and on the ceiling of the portico is a 
zodiac in which the crab is represented by 
a scarab. There are other sacred build- 
iugs, including a temple of Isis. 

Dendermonde, or Termonde, tn. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, has suffered much from 
war. In 1667 the inhab. repulsed Louis 
XIV. by opening tho sluices and iimmiat- 
iug the whole dist. lie said that only an 
army of ducks could take it, but Marl- 
borough did take it in 1706. On Sept. J, 
1914, the Uers. entered it and damaged or 
destroyed 1200 out of 1400 houses, after 
looting them all. The Belgians reoccu- 
pied it on Kept. 10, and It was bombarded 
and retaken by tho tiers, on Sept. 10. 
The Gothic fifteenth -century church of 
Notre Dame was much damaged bv the 
bombardment, and tbc tu. hall of tho 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries was 
burned. The imposing Palais do Justice 
adjoins it. Pop. 9300. 

Dendrites, or Dentritic Markings, geo- 
logical term. Stains usually black or 
brown, and brandling like fern fronds. 
They are generally found in tho joints 
and at the diw planes of rocks. They are 
caused by Infiltration of iron and man- 
ganese solutions mto cracks from whence 
they have afterwards evaporated. Like 
markings are also seen in agate or chalce- 
dony, forming a species of nioss-agatc. 

Dendromys (Gk. SSrSpoi , tree, u»-s, 
mouse), a genus of rodents, belongs to tho 
family Mtiridre. which comprises mice, 
rats, voles, and other well-known crea- 
tures. It consists of about half-a-dozen 
species dwelling in Ethiopia. D. typos 
for mcsomehifi) is about K in. long, over 
half its lemrth belonging to its strong, 
slender, prehensile tail. Tn colour it is 
reddish-brown above, whitish beneath, 
and its habitat is the branch of a tree, 
where it constructs a nest and rears its 
young. 

Dendrophis, genus of tree-snakes of the 
sub-family Colubriimj, all of which are 
non -venomous ami harmless. The keeled 
scales along the ba< k are wider than those 
along the flanks, and tho snakes glide up 
trees in almost a straight line. The genus 
has representatives in Australia and 
Africa. 

Dene Holes, excavations found in Kent 
and Essex, England, about whose origin 
and purpose there is some conjecture. 
The theory has been advanced that they 
are dint quarries worked by Neolithic 
Man, dating back to the third millenium 
b.c. Against this theory, for surfaoo 
flints could be found. It is noted that they 
are In a pattern of threes, associated with 
tumuli ana earthworks in tho same 


pattern. The chambers are in trefoil or 
double trefoil, tho ceiling having a rect- 
angular even shape, and a planned 
construction is therefore suggested. Tho 
possibility of their having been used as 
granaries is discounted by some, as grain 
could hardly bo successfully stored be- 
cause of the humidity. 

D’Enghien, Louis Antoine, Henri de 
Bourbon Cond6, Due, see Enutiihn. 

Dengue, or Breakbone Fever, or Dandy 
Fever, epidemic infectious disease, peculiar 
to tropical countries. In many ways it 
resembles rheumatic fever and influenza. 
The typical case begins with pains in tho 
back, limbs, and joints, a rising temp, 
following rigors. Before the temp, falls 
an i telling rash appears; tho temp, 
generally tails about the fifth day. There 
1 h, however, an intermittent typo in which 
tho temp, sinks on the third and fourth 
days, and rises on tho fifth before its Anal 
lysis. Extreme weakness follows, and 
heart failure has to be guarded against bv 
tho use of stimulants and nourishment, 
and also much rest; but it is rarely fatal. 
It Is thought that D., like malaria, is 
carried by mosquitoes. 

Den Haag, see Hacuk, The. 

Denham, Sir John (1615-69), Eng. poet 
belonging to the Caroline group, b. at 
Dublin. He was educated in Dublin and 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
gained tho ri inflation of being ‘a slow, 
dreaming, young man, and more addicted 
to gambling than study.* In 1634 ho 
married and went to live at Egham, 
Surrey. At the outbreak of the Civ il war 
ho was high *herilY of Surrey, hut ho had 
no military ability, and surrendered 
Famhaiu Castle, of which he was governor, 
to tho Parliament. After a short im- 
prisonment he joined tho king at Oxford, 
and engaged in many secret services for 
him. Moon after the Restoration 1). lost 
his reason, according to common report, 
on account of the duke of York’s atten- 
tions to his wife. I). was a better poet 
than soldier or diplomat, and his poem 
Cooper's J fill (1612), describing tho 
scenery of the Thames valley at Egham, 
was the model of Pope’s li'itiflwr Forest. 
Among his other works were The Sophy 
(1642), a tragedy in five acts; The 
Anatomy of Play (1651), a prose tract 
against gambling; The Destruction of 
Troy (1656), a paraphrase of the second 
hook of ANnrut; and Directions to a Painter 
(1667), a hitter satire, on tho shameful 
conduct of the Dutch war — although TVs 
authorship of this is uncertain; and a 
beautiful elegy on Abraham Cowley 
(1667). 

Den Helder, $e,c Help Kit. 

Donia, city and seaport In the prov. of 
Alicante in Spain, on tho Mediterranean, 
and 45 m. from Alicante. Founded by 
tho Plicenieiansi and once called llemcro- 
sroplon, It was, the place whore Sortorius 
fled to after hifi revolt in Rome, 81 n.o.. 
This tn. is tho centre of tho export raisin 
trade, but it also exports grapes, oranges, 
almonds, onions, and ground nuts. In 
Moorish times the pop. was 50 , 000 , but 
now tho inhab. number 13 , 000 . 

Denier, formerly tho unit of silver 
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coinage In France, worth of the livre 
d* argent . Of. the Lat. denarius (first 
isRUod c. 269 b.cj., worth 10 asses). From 
the sixteenth century a copper coin of 
insignificant value, worth A of a sou. 

Denifie, Friedrich Heinrich Seuse (1844- 
1905), Austrian priest and historian, b. at 
Jmst, Tyrol, son of Johann 13., school- 
master and organist. .Studied at Brixen. 
Joined Dominicans, 1861. Deceived holy 
orders, 1866; visited Dome; became prof, 
of theology in Dominican monastery, 
Graz, and famous as preacher. Archivist 
to Vatican, 1883; prepared new ed. of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. With P. Ehrle od. 
Archw fur Literatur if nd Kirrheu - 
gesrhirhte den Mitlelalters (1885-1 900 ). 
His Luther und Luthertum in der ersten 
Kntwicklung (1904-9) (completed by 
Weis) aroused much controversy. See 
lives by M. Grabmaun, 1905, and A. 
Trogcr, 1908. 

Denikin, Anton (1872-1947), Russian 
general of humble origin ; entered the army 
1887, became a divisional commander in 
H. Army in the early part of the First 
World War. At the Russian Revolution 
he joined Kornilov ( q.v .) and was later 
imprisoned with him. Roth escaped and 
gained the shores of the Black Sea in the 
Caucasus. Hero they joined Oen. Alexc- 
.vev’s voh..4tvi*r army. Kornilov d. in 
March 1918, and D. commanded the force 
which opposed the Bolsheviks in S. 
Russia. On Alexeyev’s death l). became 
leader of tho anti -Bolshevik forces in S. 
Russia. 1)., though a good soldier, was 
not equal to the occasion as a politician, 
and he vainly tried to sot up a military 
dictatorship. By the summer of 1919 
liis forces became demoralised, and when 
the Bolsheviks attacked them in Nov. 
1919 they broke up completely. After 
tho collapse of his army D. fled to Istanbul. 
He was offered asylum in England, hut 
preferred to go to Brussels, hater he 
lived in France and dually wont to 
America, where he d. Ills conduct of the 
campaign which ended in the ‘White* 
retreat from Orel in 1919 lias boon criti- 
cized on grounds of Rtratcgv. That lie 
failed was due in part, to his own lack of 
tho 'indefinable qualities which make a 
lender of men, in greater part to the extra- 
ordinary conditions of the civil war. He 
pub. rcv, vols. on the lust ot tho Russian 
Revolution and Civil war. Two of those. 
The Russian Turmoil (1922) and The 
White Army (1924), appeared in Eng. 

Deniliquin, municipal tn. of New F*. 
Wales, Australia, situated on tho Edwards 
R., in tho co. of Townsend, about 490 m. 
H.W. of Sydney. Pop. 8000. 

Denis, Denys, or Dionysius, patron saint 
ot France, lie wub the first bishop of 
Paris, and is supposed to have been put 
to death about tho third century. He 
was in Paris towards the end of that 
century, and was ordered to appear before 
the Horn, governor, und on refusing to 
give up Christianity was condemned to 
death. Tho abbey of St. Denis is built 
over Ids burial-place. His festival Is 
Oct. 9. See also 8t. Denis. 

Denis, Louise Mignot (1712-90), niece 
of Voltaire and his constant companion. 


She went with him to Berlin, to Geneva, 
and to Ferney. Voltaire addressed to her 
many of his letters. 

Denis, St., see St. Dents. 

Denison, George Taylor (1839-1925), 
Canadian soldier and author, b . in Toronto. 
Grandson of Lt.-Ool. George Taylor D. 
(1783-1853), who raised the volunteer 
corps known as Denison’s llorsc. Called 
to the Bar, 1861 ; became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the active militia, 1 866. Served 
against the Fenian raid of 1866 and the 
rebellion of 1885. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed police magistrate of Toronto. 
His prin. work, A History of Cavalry 
(1877), is a standard hook and has been 
trims, into Russian, Ger., and Jap. Ho 
also wrote The Fenian Raid at Fort 
Fne (1866); Modern Cavalry (1868); 
Soldiering in Canada (1900); The Struggle 
for Imperial Unity (1909); ami Rccol - 
tedious of a Police Magistrate (1920). 

Denison, city of Grayson co , Texas, 
U.fcs.A., 3 in. ck of Red R., with railway 
repair shops, mills, oil refineries, and 
wagon works. Pop. 15,500. 

Denizen (through Fr. from Lat. tie 
intvs , from within), one who obtains 
through letters patent certain of tho 
privileges of a Brit, snippet. When 
abroad ho enjoys the same advantages as 
a Brit, subjec t. 

Donizli, or Denizlu, tn. of Asiatic 
Turkey, about 50 m. S. of Alashehr, and 
(omiectcd with Izmir (£mjrna) by rail. 
It is the trading centre of an important 
agric. region, manufacturing textiles; 
exports barley, opium, cotton, and nuts. 
The ruin* oi Laodicca are near bv. Pop. 
17,000. ( a of I). 315.400). 

Denka, or Dinka, largo tribe of Negro 
people living on both sides of the Nile in 
the Sudan, The chief source of their 
wealth is their cuttle. 

Denman, Thomas, flr*t Baron Denman 
(1779-1851), lawyer, was called to the Bar 
in 1806. and entered Parliament twelve 
years later. He had arrived at such a high 
position as an ndvocaL in 1S20 that Quceu 
Caroline made him lm solicitor -general. 
In tb.it capacity, v th Brougham, 
who was the queen’s attorney -general, 
he took an active part in her defence 
before the House of Lords, and It was 
these men who compelled the gov. to 
withdraw the Bill ot Pains and Penalties. 
I). became attorney -gen oral in 1830, and 
was lord chief justice from 1 832 until 1 850, 
when ill health compelled him to resign, 
lie was an able though not a brilliant 
judge. See life by Sir J. Arnouhl, 1873. 

Denman College, Abingdon. Berkshire, 
England, college of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes. Training is 
given in many subjects, including citizen- 
ship. domestic crufts, gardening, and 
literature. It was founded in 1948 with 
fund* raised by women's institutes 
throughout the country, with assistance 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

Denmark, kingdom of N. Europe, and 
tho sv r llcst of tho N. states, lying between 
54 n 34'— 57° 45 l N. lat., and 8* 5 — 
15° 12* E. long., consisting of a part of the 
European mainland (the peninsula of Jut- 
land) and the is. Sj pollan d (or Zealand), 
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Ftincn, Lolland (or Laaland), Falster, 
M6en, Langeland, the is. of Bornholm in 
tho Baltic and sev. smaller Is. The out- 
lying possessions of D. comprise Faroe Is. 
and Greenland. In 1944 Iceland (r/.r.) 
severed all ties with the Dan. Crown. 
Jutland is separated from Norway by tho 
Skaprer Back, and from Sweden by tlio 
Kattegat. The is. of Funen and Zealand 
make three channels — the Little Belt, the 
Great Belt, and tho Sound, which is the 
quickest route to the Baltic. Tho surface 
of Jutland presents an almost continuous 
plain, only a few feet abovo sea level, but 
the flatness of the landscape is relieved 
by the gentle slopes of wooded hills. The 
highest point is Ejer Bavnehoej, which 
reaches a height of about 500 ft. Jutland 
is thus a part of the great European plain. 
The W. coast of Jutland is low and snndv, 
with long spits of sand fringiug shallow 
lagoons. The \V. coast is thus without 
adequate harbours, and its shoals and 
sandbanks are a peril to mariners. Tho 
Lim Fjord, which is quite unlike the 
fjords of Norway in character, cuts Jut- 
land in two. The prin. fjords and inlets 
of D. are the Ise Fjord, Boskildc-Fjord, 
and Bingkobing-Fjord. As no inland 
point in Jutland is more than 50 m. distant 
from tho sea there arc no rivs. of impor- 
tance. The Gudenaa, tho longest, is only 85 
m. long. There aro many small lakes and 
well-constructed canals, which compen- 
sate for the dearth of riv. transport. Tho 
climate of D. is rendered temporal o owing 
to the proximity of the sen on all sides, and 
resembles that of tho E. of Scotland. Tho 
cold in the is. in winter is less severe than 
in Jutland. There are no deposits of coal 
or minerals of much value in I). Tho 
W. portions of Jutland consist of barren 
moorland to some extent, but the E. div. 
is very fertile and rich in pasturage. 

More than 75 per cent of T). is under 
cultivation, and there aro now 204,000 
farms. One-fourth of the pop. live exclu- 
sively by agriculture, and about one-half 
bv mnniifi. and trade. The chief plant 
products are wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
grass, roots, and potatoes. Cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs, and poultry are reared. In 
normal years bacon, butter, chceso, and 
eggs are produced in great quantities, with 
a large surplus for export. Beet-sugar 
and margarine are also manufactured. 
The fishing industry is increasing in itn- 
portnneo and value, and the number of 
vessels in use is 15.000. Woollen, cotton, 
and linen goods arc manufactured, but 
mainly for home supply. Taper-making, 
iron-smelting, and porcelain manufs. arc 
thriving industries. 1). has a unique 
situation with regard to commerce. It la 
the key to the Baltic, and is in a good lino 
of communication with all the chief porta 
of Europe. Tho Danes have from very 
anct. times been a great sea-faring people, 
and in temperament are well suited for 
commercial life. The chief exports arc 
agrir. produce, including bacon (190.000 
metric tons before the Second World War), 
butter (150,000 metric tons before the 
war), eggs (1,400,000,000 before the war), 
hides, skins, horses, and cattle; and from 
Greenland and tho Fagoe Is. dried fish, 


eiderdown, feathors, and oil. In normal 
years two-thirds of tho exports go to Eng- 
land, and tho value of the total exports 
from 1933 to 1938 averaged £60,000,000. 
The chief imports are iron, coal, and other 
minerals, including oils, timber, woollens, 
silks and cottons, hardware, fruit, tea, 
coffee, cereals, feeding stuffs and ferti- 
lisers, oil seeds, and colonial produce. Tho 
value of the goods sold by Britain to D. 
was over £12,000,000 The chief Brit, 
exports to D. are coal, coke, and manu- 
factured fuel, iron and steel, cotton-pieco 
goods, and woollen and worsted yarns and 
manufs, 

Tho estnb. church is tho Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, introduced in 1536, at 
which dato the church revenue was taken 
over by tho Crown. Great tolerance is 
given to all religious sects, and no political 
inconvenience is experienced by the 
heterodox. Education was made com- 
pulsory in 1814, and is free. A notable 
feature for adult education is the system of 
Folk High Schools (<j.r.). instituted in 1844 
at Roedding. The univ. of Copenhagen 
was founded in 1479, and since 1875 admits 
both men and women students, now num- 
bering nearly 6000. Tho univ. of Aarhus, 
founded in 1933, has 1000 students; tho 
technical high school of D. at Copenhagen 
has 1700 students. 

Copenhagen (Koobonhavn), on the is. of 
Zealand, is tho prin. tn. and cap. of D. 
Top., Including suburbs 1.100,000. It 
has many flue public buildings. Elsinore, 
with its strong fortress of Kronborg, com- 
ma nds tin- Sound. Odense (92,400) is the 
chief tu. on the is. of Fdnen. Aalborg 
(GO, 800) on tho Llrn Fjord is an important 
mrkt. tn. and canal front. Other tns. 
are Aarhus (107,300), Tlorsens (32.400), 
Banders (36.400), Esbjorg (43,200), Fred- 
erick (22,900), Kohling (27,600), and 
Vejle (2TT100). The area of I)., including 
the is. in tho Baltic, is 16,576 sq. m., and 
the pop. is 4,045,200. The Faroe Is., area 
540 sq. in., have a pop. of 29,200. A 
wide measure of autonomy was granted in 
1947 to the people of the Faroe Is. 

The throne 1 h hereditary, and tho power 
of the monarch is limited bv the con- 
stitution. There is a Diet (Uigsdag) of 
two chambers: the Senate (Landsting) of 
70 members, elected for eight yeans, 
end the Folketing of 149 members, elected 
for four years. A new constitution, 
involving the abolition of tho Landsting, 
and the lowering of tho franchise age 
from twenty-five to twenty -three, was 
rejected In 1939 by a narrow margin. 

The navy (fleet and coast-defonce 
forces) includes two destroyers, two fri- 
gates, ten torpoilo boats, three submarines, 
ten motor torpedo boats, mine-swccpcrs. 
mine-layers, and surveying vessels. The 
army is organised in two dlvs. and sov. 
special regiments. In 1948 a home 
guard was cstub. D. has also a small air 
force. 

I), possesses about 5000 km. of railways, . 
half of which are operated by tho state, 
and half by companies in which the state or 
municipalities have an economic interest. 
Compared with other countries tho rail- 
way net In D. is very highly developed. 
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ftTul this holds whether measured by 
the area of the country or by the num- 
ber of inhab. Tho motorization of tho 
country lias made considerable head- 
way, and In proportion to the number of 
inhab. D. has, next to Franco and Great 
Britain, more motor vehicles than any 
other European country. J). decuples 
an excellent, position in tho centre of the 
great N. European countries, and is striv- 
ing to become one of the centres of tho 
air-borne traffic, of the future. Tho Dan. 
aviation company is one of the oldest in 
existence in the world, and is rapidly 
increasing its flying equipment. Before 
tho Second World War tho Copenhagen 
aerodrome was used by many foreign 
aviation companies, and these connections 
have now been ro-e«stal>., notablv with 
.London, Paris, and New York. This air- 
port now has four cement runways, the 
longest of which Is 1200 metres. Tho Dan. 
merchant marine has (500 vessels — steam- 
ships, steam tankers, motor-ships, and 
motor- tankers, and 1100 smaller craft. 

The monetary unit, the krone of 100 
ore, is of the value of Is. l \d. or about 
UKi.'i kroner to the pound sterling. 

History . — The story of 1). during the 
first nine Christian centuries is steeped in 
tho mists of saga and legend. Tho Dunes 
claimed .U 'dn from Dan. and tradition 
points to Zealand as being the original 
homo of these peoples, and certainly 
always a religious sanctuary. Pliny 
gives us our earliest reference to this 
country, and further references are made 
in Tacitus. It was from D. aud tho sur- 
rounding neighbourhood that the A.-S. 

I drates swooped down on the coasts of 
Britain and finally made their settlements. 
In the stories of Beowulf we a, re able to 
trace some signs of tho Dari, royal house 
and the extent of the Dan. dominions, 
but tho facts which we gather are them- 
selves obscured by tho mists of tradition. 
Wo read of a Dan. king Harald fighting 
against the Swedes and dying in battle 
about tho middle of tho eighth century, 
whilst gradually these references to the 
Danes Increase in the annals of tho nations 
of Europe. Wo find, as they begin to 
become known as Vikings and sea-rovers, 
that the Frankish chronicles of tho time 
of Charlemagne make mention of them; 
whilst during tho ninth century the stories 
of their raids and the deaths of their kings 
arc mentioned os events in tho hist, of 
Scotland and of Saxony. 

The hist, of D., however, became more 
authentic towards the beginning of the 
ninth century. Attempts arc made from 
the great Ger. sees to convert tho Danes, 
their kings begin to be recognised bv the 
other kings of Europe. From about the 
year 800 almost to the end of the fifteenth 
century tho name of Dane was feared 
throughout Europe. To the Litany was 
Added tho new phrase ‘From tho fury of 
the Dane, Good Lord, deliver us.* The 
Northmen was a term applied generally 
to the sea-rovers who were not all Danes, 
but who at tho commencement of tho raids 
certainly were. The raids of tho Vikings 
had undoubtedly the one great residt of 
making the monarchies of Europe feudal. 

E.E. 4 


From the reign of Charles the Great to the 
settlement of Kollo the Dane in France, 
Europe was disturbed everywhere by the 
raids of these pirates of the N. During 
the ninth century many efforts were made 
to convert the Dane, but it was not until 
well after the middle of tho tenth century 
that wo may regard 1). os having been in 
any sense fully converted. During tho 
tenth century I), tried to extend her ters., 
party of Germany were seized, especially 
the mouths of the rivs. During the reign 
of Canute the Great the whole .Scandin- 
avian peninsula for a time became one, but 
the attempt to dominate England, started 
by Swcyn and continued by Canute the 
Groat, failed (104 2). 

The hist, of D. during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries is troublous and com- 
plicated. Between the death of Canute 
the Great and the aooe-sinn of Valdemar 
tlie country was harassed by internal 
troubles, and bv continual disputed suc- 
cessions. With the accession of Valdemar 
I. D. began to become a icallv strong and 
consolidated kingdom. The country was 
the most fertile and the. nearest to W. 
civilisation of the countries of Scandin- 
avia. This gave it advantages which it 
was not slow to use. The church also, 
once it became a national church, did 
much to help in the consolidation, and D. 
gradually became the leading nation of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. TTndcr Val- 
demar I., Canuto VI., and Valdemar II., 
the nobles fell thoroughly under the 
influence of feudalism, the people were 
rich, and D. appeared to have a period of 
great prosperity Indore it. In 1241 Valde- 
mar II. d., and throughout the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries civil war and 
constitutional struggles continued. The 
nobles gradually became more powerful 
than the king. The monarch was shorn 
of many of his prerogatives. The nobles 
gained charters, but used tlioir power 
simply for the ineron.se of their own wealth. 
On the death of Christopher 11. (1332) D. 
was torn by internal struggles, and was 
on the point of total disintegration. On 
the death of Christopher II., Valdemar IV. 
came to tho throne. Be re-estab. the 
royal power, and crushed the nobility. 
He had to rebuild the whole strength of 
the nation, and by careful attention to 
details he did so. Further, he was by no 
means despotic: of his own free will he 
recognised many of the privileges which 
the nobles and people had obtained during 
tho anarch v, and in 1380 was Issued King 
Valdemar's charter. Under his daughter 
Margaret D., Norway, and Sweden were 
united by tho union of Kalmar (1397). 
Tin’s union benefited only I)., and was 
highly unpopular in the other two coun- 
tries Further, it threatened the power 
of the Hanseatic league, with the result 
that D. found herself Involved in a long 
war w tth Holstein— the work of the league. 
Tinder Christian I. (of Oldenburg) both 
the Danish Slesvig and the Ger. Holstein 
were incorporated in D. (1460), and 
the kiutf had to promise that tho two 
dukedoms should remain united for over. 
The monarch lost steadily In power to 
the lords of the manors, who became the 

u* 
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Aristocracy of tho fifteenth century, and 
the peasants were reduced to mere serfs. 

During the fifteenth century the union 
of the three kingdoms was broken up. 
Norway remained witli i). — she was by far 
the poorest of the three kingdoms and had 
been practically depopulated by the Black 
Death. Sweden still for a time was 
nominally ruled by the Dan. kings, and 
D. was still the leading power of the three 
kingdoms, but during the early sixteenth 
century the union received a fatal blow in 
a massacre by Christian II. at Stock- 
holm (1520). From that time the Swedes 
were the irreconcilable foes of the union. 
Christian II., however, attempted to 
establish a strong and well -governed 
kingdom. This reign coincided with 
the Reformation in Europe, and finally 
he was driven into exile, and his uncle, 
Frederik I., became king. Sweden also 
at this time veas separated for ever by 
the election of Gustav us V os a to the 
throne of Sweden. The reign of Frederik 
I, was a period of transition, but during 
the reign of his son, Christian III., the 
Reformation doctrines were definitely 
estab. in 1). Tho townspeople and the 
peasants attempted a rising in 1534-30 
against tho nobility, but they were de- 
nounced by the -Assembly of Lords, who 
also dealt a' final blow at the Horn. Catholic 
Church In D., tho lands of the bishops 
being handed over to the king and tho 
lords. A new church ordinance was 
drawn up and approved by Luther, and 
in 1 537 the Dan. Church became entirely 
Protestant. Tho revenues of the Church 
were cmplo.ved for the good of tho nation, 
the fleet was strengthened, and the power 
of I). Increased. During the sixteenth 
century I). was one of the great powers 
of Europe, -and we may well regard the 
reigns of Frederik II. and Christian IV. 
as the period of D.’s greatest power. 

The accession of Christian IV. marks a 
period which may be aptly termed transi- 
tional. Tho power of the king, although 
nominally very great, was in reality 
limited by the liberties and privileges of 
the nobility, and by the increasing liberal 
tendencies of tho burgesses. 1). was, 
above all else, a great Scandinavian 
power, and she still possessed Norway. 
This led her into continual disputes with 
Sweden and also with tho maritime 
nations, Holland aud England, who 
coveted the North Sea fisheries. I). ex- 
ploited her controlling position at the 
entrance and exit of tho Baltic by levying 
a duty on the cargo of all ships passing 
through the sound. Before tho end of tho 
reign IX had begun to lose to S woden some 
of her tors., and from that time her posses- 
sions continually grew smaller. The 
next king, Frederik III., although still 
further shorn of his roval xiowers, was 
nevertheless imbued with an idea of 
winning back tho lost tors. In ^hls he 
was steadfastly supported by his people, 
and finally, when Charles X. seemed to bo 
surrounded by insuperable difficulties in 
Poland, D. rushed to war. They were 
beaten and crushed by the Swedes, the 
last campaigns of this war forming one of 
the most dramatic episodes of the hist, of 


war, and D. was forced to sign a disastrous 
peace at RoskiUle in 1658. This was 
followed by a second war with Sweden, 
and this timo tho terms of the treaty were 
rather easier to r D., much that she had 
given up was restored, but her Swedish 
provs. jjyere lost, and the dominion of the 
N. passed out of her hands for over. The 
war had the further resutt of removing 
the privileges from the nobles, and finally 
after much intrigue and a threatened 
covp d'etat, Frederick III. succeeded in 
forcing tho Council of tho Realm to recog- 
nise him as an hereditary monarch. 
Thanks to the burghers ho was soon able 
to establish himself as an absolute mon- 
arch. From 1060 to 1848 Dan. kings 
ruled according to ‘the king’s law’ with- 
out a Parliament or an Estates Assembly. 
The change was on the whole beneficial to 
D. and of vast importance to Norway, 
which became prosperous and more 
energetic. During the reign of Christian 
V., and under the wise diplomacy of the 
Chancellor Griflenfcldt, D. seemed likely 
to become again a .great European power. 
Tho ambitions of France and the alliance 
of that country with Hwcden gave D. her 
opportunity. The chancellor played his 
hand with skill, and it was not until 
Sweden openly attacked Prussia that 1). 
canto definitely into tho field as the op- 
ponent of t ho Fr. and Swedes. Tho fall 
of Griffenfoldt in 167(5. however, paved tho 
wav for tho humiliation of IX, anil tho 
pi-ace made in 1671) did not benefit IX at 
all, although on her had fallen the brunt 
of battle. 

During the early part of the eighteenth 
century she played an important part in 
the N, war, in which Sweden, Hanover, 
and Prussia wore involved, only to find 
at the end of it that Prussia and Hanover 
benefited by her territorial conquests, 
while sho had to remain satisfied with 
financial compensation and the incorpora- 
tion of the ducal part of Slesvig under the 
Dan. Crown. For a timo the country 
remained at pcime, and a beginning was 
made to attorn pt to end serfdom in IX 
During the eighteenth century it was 
mainly questions of land tenure and agri- 
culture that troubled (he Dan. statesmen. 
Attempts had been made to bring about 
relief by abolishing such services as militia 
service, but tho price of corn still con- 
tinued to fall and the peasantry still con- 
tinued to emigrate. For a time reaction- 
ary measures wore tried, and these for a 
short timo had the desired effect. Efforts 
were mado to restore the trading nros- 
perlty of the nation, and these not without 
success. Treaty after treaty was signed 
which gave IX great trading privileges, but 
still tho agrlc. affairs at home did not im- 
prove. Under the Bernst orffs affairs im- 
proved, and before the end of the century 
D. had declared the importation of com to 
be freo and hail practically emancipated 
her peasantry. The foreign policy of tho 
century may he summed up in the word- 
neutrality, and by studiously remaining 
firm to this policy sho was enabled to steer 
clear of all the wars which Europe waged 
during this period. But it was also a close 
adherence to this policy and to the 
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domination of Russia that resulted in two 
breaches with England. 

In 1800 the armed neutrality of the 
N. threatened the power of England. 
Prussia, Sweden, and Russia leagued 
themselves together, and the latter pow er 
practically forced the acquiescence of D. 
Napoleon closed the continental ports and 
the Brit. Navy replied by blockade of 
W. Europe. When 1). organised a convoy 
system to protect her shipping, Britain 
found it necessary to detach 11., and so 
Parker and Nelson sailed for Copenhagen, 
where the Dan. fleet was destroyed and 
the fortifications dismantled. The second 
broach was caused by Napoleon’s dcsjie 
to close the harbours of the N. to Brit, 
trade. D. desired to remain neutral and 
resolved to attack even France if she 
could not remain neutral ; but an Eng. 
floct was dispatched to take possession of 
the Dan. fleet, and at the same time to 
offer her very generous terms. 1). was 
prepared to bo courted, but not to be 
coerced. The result was England took 
by force what she could not obtain by 
diplomacy, and D. became an ally of 
Napoleon and remained staunch to the 
end of the war. In 1811, by the treaty ot 
Kiel, she lost Norway to {Sweden, and in 
the following year, as duke of Holstein, 
the Ditii. King joined the Her. confedera- 
tion, but refused to allow Slesvig to 
become a member of it, since it formed 
part of the Dan. kingdom. The position 
of D. during the period immediately 
iollowiug the Napoleonic wars was one of 
great poverty and distress. Essentially 
an agrie. country, the falling price of corn 
impoverished her, and the loss of Norway, 
although to a certain extent a relief, was 
by no means as great a relief as it seemed. 
One great reform was introduced during 
this period: the educational reform of 
1814, which provided for the compulsory 
education of every child from the seventh 
to the fourteenth year, ’fins reform was 
the forerunner for many liberal measures 
which led up to the granting of the demo- 
cratic constitution in 1849. Absolute mon- 
archy had ended. In March 1848 the 
Ger. Holstein leaders demanded a free 
joint constitution for Slesvig and Holstein, 
while the Dan. National Liberals advo- 
cated a free constitution for 1). and 
Slesvig and the separation of Holstein 
from Slesvig. The ensuing war between 
D. and Holstein had great international 
ramifications, and Anally the protocol of 
London was drawn up by the great non- 
Ger. powers in 1850, guaranteeing the 
Indivisibility of the Dan. monarchy. D. 
had to promise not to attach herself closer 
to Slesvig than to Holstein-. However, 
in 1863 D. promised llolsteln a new con- 
stitution of her own. while Slesvig was 
to have a joint constitution with D. Bis- 
marck struck and D. lost both Holstein 
and Slesvig. The loss of Slesvig entailed 
a revised constitution promulgated in 
1 866. For nineteen years D. was governed 
by Estrup despite pari, opposition. In 
1894 he was forced to retire, and the 
Conservative and Democratic parties 
struggled for supremacy. In 1961 the 
Farmers’ party formed their flrst adminis- 


tration. In 1906 King Christian IX. d. and 
was succeeded by lus son, Frederik VIII. 
Frederik continued his father’s policy of 
upholding Parliament, but the event in 
political affairs in D., which has called for 
most comment, however, was the resigna- 
tion of the minister Alberti in 1908, after 
ho had held office for over seven years. 
Ho was sentenced to penal servitude for 
embezzlement. In 1912 Frederik VIII. 
d. suddenly, and his son, Christian X., 
became king. In 1915 Christian signed a 
revised constitution {sec under Constitv- 
tion), os the Upper nouse was at last, 
forced to pass a Reform Bill putting its 
powers on a more democratic basis. Dur- 
ing the First World War I). succeeded in 
maintaining her neutrality, and by the 
treaty of Versailles it was decided to settle 
the Slesvig question by plebiscite. In 
1920 N. Slesvig voted for D. by 75,431 
votes to 25,329, and was incorporated 
v\ith I), under the name S. Jutland Provs. 
D. entered the League of Nations in 
1920. Thereafter D. was occupied with 
economic stabilisation. The independence 
of farmers was guaranteed by a law in- 
creasing the size of small holdings but 
prohibiting amalgamation. Prosperity had 
come from the land, and by 1927 the 
stabilisation of the currency was com- 
plete. Repeated but unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made in Parliament to effect 
disarmament. 

In 1924 the flrst Social Democratic 
Gov. came into power with the assistance 
of the Radicals, who had governed the 
country during the First World War. 
After a Liberal Interval in 1926-29 the 
Social Democrats ruled until tho Second 
World War. D.’s position at the opening 
of the war was difficult. She early co- 
ordinated her policy of neutrality with 
that of the other Scandinavian states. 
Pledges were given by both Germany and 
Britain to respect that neutrality. A 
non -aggression pact with Germany was 
ratified m June 1939. How worthless 
was this pact was shown when Germany 
suddenly on April 9 in the following year 
overran D. In their official announce- 
ment of the invasion, tn<* Ger. Gov. stated 
that the invading forces would not inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the country. 
B ut in the result Germany showed uo mure 
compunction in denuding D. of her stocks 
than she showed in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia or Poland. D. made short resis- 
tance to the invaders. Coming thereafter 
under Ger. control she felt the full rigour 
of the Brit, blockade, for her dair>iug in- 
dustry had always depended on imported 
feeding staffs and fertilisers. 

History during the German Occupation, 
19iu-45 . — Despite the non-aggression 
pact which Hitler had signed with 1). on 
May 31, 1939, Ger. troops marched across 
the Dan. frontier on April 9, 1940. 
Heavy concentrations of Ger. forces on 
the Slesvig border had warned the Danes 
of the menace to their country, but they 
were powerless. After a short but fierce 
resistance the Social -Democratio Premier 
Stauning gave in under strong protest. 
King Christian appealed to the country to 
show a dignified and correct demeanour 
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to the Gers. People felt bound by loyalty 
to his request. The king's scnso of reality 
and deep sentiment of responsibility 
offered a guarantee which no political 
leader in 1). was able to counterbalance. 
A core of resistance hardened under the 
lead of J. Christmas Moller, Conservative 
leader and minister of commerce, but 
the Gers. soon ousted him through the 
helpless Dan. Gov. Gradually effective 
power passed from Stauning to the 
collaborationist, Scavenius, tho foreign 
minister, from whose policy Stauning 
consistently held himself strictly aloof. 
Scavenius despised the Nazis, especially 
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the Dan. Nazis, but he was at heart a 
Prussian Junker and, like Stauning, ho 
was convinced that Germany would win 
the war, and so be regarded as Europe’s 
central power. In a memorandum dated 
April 9, 1940, to tho Dan. Gov. on the aims 
and purposes of their invasion the Ger. 
Reich gave all manner of specious 
promises, one of which was that they 
would respect tho integrity and inde- 
pendence of D. Tho c ountry was, how - 
ever, economically lleeced; leading politi- 
cians were forced out of offlco in the 
search for quislings ; writers were; arrested ; 
and a censorship estab. The Gers. also 
openly discussed the role which was 
assigned to D. under the New Order (g.v.), 
and which gave to I). merely tho functions 
of a vassal state. Tho whole country was 
in a fermont, and tho Prime Minister had 
constantly to repeat the king's appeal for 
order and tranquillity, and, by way of 
warning, the heavy sentences Imposed for 
Insults to Gers., sabotage, and demon- 
strations were given wide publicity. 


Scavonius openly assorted that tho Dan. 
Gov. ‘rocognisod an economic and 
political new order under German leader- 
ship, ' and ho proclaimed l).'s willingness 
to seek her place In ‘a necessary and 
reciprocal co-operation with Germany* — 
declarations which presumably it was 
hoped would ensure that other Ger. 
promises made at tho time of invasion 
might bo kept. Among thorn wero two of 
great significance : Germany had no dosiro 
to create for herself In 1). bases for the 
struggle against England ; the Dan. Army 
and fleet wero to be maintained. But In 
Jutland aerodromes sprang into existence 
one after anothor, a very big one being 
constructed at Aalborg. Dan. farmers 
of N. Jutland had to drive miles out of 
their way when travelling towards that 
tn., all traffic on tho main roads having 
been diverted. Hero sham vils. and 
churches wore set up, farmyards on 
w'heels, wireless transmitters concealed In 
pino woods. A large seaplane base was 
built near Tliisted. D.’s eight torpedo 
boats, her only naval assets, were taken 
by the Gers. Tho Dan. Army was rodueed 
to tho size and functions of a mere police 
forco. A Ger. attempt to force 1>. into a 
customs and currency union with Ger- 
many failed, notwithstanding the support 
of Scavenius, owing to tho firmness of tho 
king and the rest of tho gov. Dan. 
agriculture and industry wero pressed 
into tho sendee of the Gers. fortunately 
the most valuable part of the I)an. mer- 
cantile marine was out of tho Gers.* reach 
on April 9, 1910, and joined tho allied 
causo. Big public works were designed 
in conformity with Ger. directions as a 
link in the chain of plans for a Ger.- 
dominated Europe. Those Included un- 
necessarily large harbour extensions and 
road-mdMng schemes. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a Dan. council bad been set up in 
London as a rallying centre for Danes 
abroad who wished to fight in the allied 
cause. 

From the end of August 1943 tho 
Danes were openlv ut war with Germany. 
By noon Aug. ‘29, following tho rising, 
some Dan. warships reached the Swedish 
ports of Malmo and Lundskrona, while 
other ships, unable to make good their 
escape, were scuttled by their crews. 
Earlier tho Scavenius Gov., with the en- 
dorsement of King Christian, had rejected 
a Ger. ultimatum imposing all manner of 
restrictions on Dan. life and liberty. The 
Danes had always been convinced of 
Germany’s ultimate defeat and chafed 
under the stigma of tho great betrayal of 
1940, which tricked them Into apparent 
acquiescence ia the Ger. occupation. 
Under the inspiring leadership of tho Dan. 
Freedom Council, which maintained the 
closest liaison with supreme headquarters 
allied expeditionary forco, and resis- 
tance movemeht Intensified sabotage 
against Ger. lines of communication and 
estabs. The clandestine press flourished, 
most underground papers drawing their 
news from the B.B.O. transmissions in 
Dan. and from the illegal nows agency 
* Information.* Meanwhile a secret army 
was being built up, armed with weapons 
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dropped by Brit, aircraft, to join with the 
l)a.n. brlgado which was being trained in 
Sweden for the liberation of D. The 
Gers. struck at the Jews, of whom most 
readied Sweden safely, thanks to excellent 
illegal ferry arrangements, and later at the 
police. 

On May 5, 1945, tho Ger. armies in D., 
N.W. Germany, and Holland surrendered 
to F.-M. Montgomery, who during a visit 
to Copenhagen later in the month declared 
that the Dan. resistance movement had 
been ‘second to none.' 

Post-war Period . — On the evo of tho 
liberation a Coalition Gov. had been 
formed by representatives of the tradi- 
tional political parties and t lie resistance 
movement under tho leadership of Vil- 
helm Buhl, with J. Christmas Moller as 
minister for foreign affairs. In Oct. 1945 
a new Rigsdag was elected, the Liberals 
(farmers) forming the gov. After a new 
general election in 1947 the Social Demo- 
crats took over the administration as a. 
minority gov. In 1945 D. entered United 
Nations. In 1919 she signed the N. 
Atlantic Pact and joined the Council of 
Kuropo. 

Danish Language and Literature . — 
Before tho year a.d. 1000 the language 
spoken in 1). was more or less identical 
with the language spoken in Norway and 
Sweden. Tho first Dan. texts known are 
runic inscriptions from about a.d. 400 
ami there are many runic stones from the 
Viking period and the carlv Middle Ages. 
The special Dan. characteristics from this 
period “are the substitution of single long 
vowels for diphthongs, and the loss of 
initial h before 1. Not until about 1300 is 
there a real literature In Dan. The most 
important sources are some prov. laws, 
medical books, and later also prayer 
books, travel books, legends, a collection 
of proverbs, and a rhymed chronicle 
(the first Dan. printed book, pub. 1495). 
In this period initial h disappears before 
n, f, and r, and original diphthongs have 
become monophthongs: original mutation 
has ofton been lost, and three distinct 
dialects have developed — of .Scania, of 
Zealand, and of Jutland. Altogether, 
before 1500 a considerable simplification 
lias taken place: the original masculine 
and feminine genders of the nouns have 
developed Into a common gender, and tho 
conjugation of tho verbs liu\e been greatly 
simplified. The most important sound 
change after 1500 is the change after a 
vowel of j), t, k into b, d. q. 

Tho introduction of Christianity brought 
many Lat. and Gk. loan words into the 
Dan. language, and in the later Middle 
Ages tho Influence of the Hanseatic 
traders and the Gcr. nobility brought 
many Low Ger. loan words into Dan. 
The importation later on continued with 
many Fr. and Kng. words. 

An important element in modem Dan. 
1 r the ‘glottal stop/ winch developed from 
an original accent. Until 1943 Dan. 
followed tho Gcr. habit, of writing all 
nouns with capital letters, but this lias 
been abandoned by an Act. of the Dan. 
Kigsdag in 1948. At the same time tho 
letter a was officially accepted instead of 


aa. The standard dictionary is Ordbog over 
det danske Sprog a work in progress, of 
which 24 vols. liavo been pub., 1918-49. 
For the hist, of the language, see P. 
Skautrup, Det danske Sprogs Ilistorie (in 
3 vols.) (1943-49). Most of the Dan. 
literature of the Middle Ages is in Lat. Of 
particular prominence is the twelfth- 
century historian Saxo Grammaticus, 
whoso work (Jest a Danorum , in sixteen 
parts, contained the saga of D. from 
mythical times to 121 G. Anct. Dan. 
heroic legends (e.g. the legend of Amleth) 
form the most important part of the entire 
work. Of eminent importance are also 
the Dan. ballads of which a total of nearly 
550 exist in about 3000 varying eds. The 
most important of them w*ere created 
between 1200 and 1500. They were the 
property of tho chivalry and sung as an 
accompaniment to dances, but they were 
not written down till after the end of the 
Middle Ages. Thov are more epic in 
character than the Fr. and Ger. ballads, 
and there is a distinct resemblance be- 
tween Dan. find Scottish ballads. The 
first printed ballad ed. appeared in 1591 
(by A. S. Vcdel). The modern scholarly 
ed. (by Grundtvig, Olrik, and Gruner 
Nielsen) is in 5 vols (1853-1919). Dating 
from the Middle Ages is also a collection 
of proverbs (by Peder Laalc), law-books, 
edifying books, and some few* dramas. 
The period of the Dan. Reformation 
(1520-70) Is first marked by a great many 
polemic pamphlets, with Pou) Helgeseii 
( b . 1480) as the outstanding defender of 
the Catholic Faith, and Itans Tavseli, 
Christiem Pedersen, and nans Mikkelsen 
as the prominent representatives of 
Lutheran doctrines. Peder Pallailius, the 
first Lutheran bishop of Zealand, wrote a 
Visitation Book, characteristic of its frank 
and lively style, and Christiem Pedersen 
made a trails, of the Bible, pub. in 1550 as 
Christian Ill's Bible — from the text of 
which the written modern Dan. language 
is derived. Among the hymn-w’riters of 
this perioil special mention should be made 
of Hans Thomlson and Hans Christensen 
Sthen. Tho Reformat^ u was followed by 
a period of Lutheran or' hodoxy with Niels 
Hcminingsen (1513-1600) as its great 
theological exponent. Tho first Dan. 
hist, to succeed Saro’s work was written 
by Arild Iluitfeldt, whose work Danmarks 
Pipes Ilistorie was pub. in 10 vols. in 
1595-1605. There w*ero many scientific 
and scholarly works from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by Anders 
Sorensen Vcdcl (1542-1016), Krik Pontop- 
pidan, Peder Syv (and 1707), Tycho 
Brahe (1516-1001), Ole Romcr, Thomas 
Bartholin, Niels Stcensen, Ole Borch, and 
Simon Paulli. A new artificial poetry 
imitating tho classics was written by 
Anders Arrcboe (1587-1037), whose chief 
w'ork. IJcraemeron (1061). describes the 
Creation in hexameters and alexandrines. 
Sort'n Therkelsen imitated Fr. pastoral 
poetic, and Anders Hording (1619-77) 
was a rorsatile poet of the baroque period ; 
he w r as also the editor of D/s first news- 
paper, Den danske Alercurius (1666-77), 
where the nows appeared in rhymed 
aloxandrines. The greatest poet of the 
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seventeenth century was Thomas King 
(1034-1703), whose hymns are still much 
in use. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Ludvig Holberg (later Baron 
Heiberg) (1684-1754) is the greatest name. 
He was b. in Norway, but sottlod down in 
D. where he became a prof, in the univ. of 
Copenhagen. His first work as a satirical 
writer was the mock-lierolo poem Peder 
Pnars (1718-20), but his main importance 
for Dan. literature rests in his thirty-three 
comedies of which the first fifteen — the 
moralizing comedies of character — came 
1 722-23, while most of the other comedies 
appeared 1723-27. llolberg is D.’a sole 
playwright of European importance, and 
with his comedies ho created the modern 
Dan. drama. Holbcrg also wroto sov. 
histories, thus a Danmarks Riges Historic 
(1732-35). which superseded Huitfoldt’s. 
Finally llolberg was also a writer of philo- 
sophical essays. M orals ke Tanker (1741), 
and Epistler (1748^54), and the author of 
an imitation of Swift’s Gulliver's Travels ; 
Xiels Kilms under jordiske Rejse (1741). 
He wrote his own memoirs (1728-43). 

H. A. Brorson (1691-1764) was a writer 
of Pietistic hymns. Ambrosias Stub (1705- 
1758) an inspired and versatile poet, whoso 
poems range from religious hymns to 
drinking songs. Johan Herman Weasel 
(1742-85), was a talented satirist and 
humorist, whoso inock-hcroie drama, 
Kmrlighednden Stromper (1772), ridiculed 
the bad imitations of Fr. classicism. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth ecntin’y 
there were various Brit, influences upon 
Dan. literature. The writings of Young 
and Thomson and Pojk) are traceable in 
sev. Dan. poets, notably in Tallin. The 
Eng. * Spectator literature ’ had great 
effects on Dan. periodical literature, ami 
Shakespeare, Milton, Sterne, Ossian, and 
Fielding had their effects on Johannes 
Ewald (1743-81). His odes, his tragedies 
with subjects from Nordic legends and 
mythology, and his patriotic heroic play 
Fiskerne (1778) deserve special mention. 
The latter contained his poem ‘Kong 
Christian/ which has become tbo Dan. 
royal anthem. Ewald wroto an im- 
pressionistic sketch of his own life, 
Levnet og Mcninger , pub. after his death 
(1804-8). P. A. Heiberg (1758-1841 ) was 
a violent radical Inspired by the ideas of 
tho Fr. Revolution. For his anti-monar- 
chistic writings he was made an exile 
and lived tho latter half of his life as a 
refugee in France. Another radical 
writer was Malthe Conrad Bruun who be- 
came later a well-known geographer. 
Jens Baggesen (1764-1826) distinguished 
himself os an emotional lyrical poet, a 
humorist, and a fine prose- writer. II Ih 
autobiographical sketch Labyri nthen 
(1792-93) has a high place in the hist, of 
Dan. prose. 

The romantic revival in D. came via 
Germany and began with the works of 
Adam Oeblenschlflgcr (1779-1850). His 
lyrics, his tragedies (often with motives 
from old Dan. legends), and his re-wrlting 
in verse of old Norse mythology, in 
Hardens Guder, had an enormous influence 
on Dan. Hterature and thought In the 
nineteenth century. To tho romantlo 


school belonged also Schaok v. Staffeldt 
(1769-1826) and B. S. Ingomann (1789- 
1862), whoso historical romances are Dan. 
equivalents to Scott’s Waverley novels. 
Ingem ann was also a pure and exquisite 
lyrical poet of many ‘Morning and 
Evening Songs*. N. F. S. Grundtivig 
(1783-1872) also belonged to tho romantlo 
school. He was a very prolific writer. 
D/s greatest hymnlst, her most renowned 
educationalist, a liberal politician, and a 
diligent historian and antiquarian; his 
influence has been very considerable both 
in and outside D. Carstcn Hauch (1790- 
1872) was a sober and genuine poet, 
novelist, and dramatic writor. A new 
realistic interest made itself felt In tho 
writings of Poul Moller (1794-1838) and 
St. BlJcher (1782-1848). Poul Holler's 
greatest contribution to Dan. literature Is 
nls novel En dansk Students Eventyr 
(1821). Blither was inspired by tho 
Ossiun poetry of Macphorson; out- 
standing among his lyrics is Treekfuglene 
(1838). His many short stories have a 
realistic background in Jutlandish life 
and conditions. Johan Ludvig Heiberg 
(1791-1860) introduced Hegelian philo- 
sophy into 1)., and was for a timo the 
dominating literary critic of Copenhagen. 
He re-created the Fr. vaudevilles on Dan. 
soil, but he also wroto some more serious 
dramas, e.g. the national drama Elverhej 
and tho philosophical drama En Si ml 
efter Doderi (1-84 1 ). Ills mother, Fni 
Gyllembourg, was well known for her 
stories with everyday subjects, and his 
wife Joharme Louise Heiberg was a famous 
actress in the Royal Theatre of Copen- 
hagen. To the same rest hot ic school 
belonged also Ilcnrik Hertz (1798-1870). 
an author of epic and lyric poetry and of 
bourgeois plays and serious romantic 
dramas?* 4 ' Prominent among a new school 
of lyrical poets about tho middle of tho 
century were Christian Wlnthor (1796- 
1876), Ludvig Bodtchor (1793-1874), and 
Emil Aarestrup (1800-1856). Especially 
Wlnthor and Aarestrup are known for 
their flue love Jvrics. Fredorik Paludan- 
Miiller (1809-76) was originallv Influenced 
by Byron, but he gradually became the 
great moralist in Dan. literature. Ills 
main work is tho verse novel Adam Homo 
(1841-48). Hans Christian Anderson 
(1805-75) even in his own lifetime ac- 
q nired international fame through his 
Fairy Tales. Ho was also tho author of 
sov. novels, plays, and poems, and his own 
fate — tho poor shoemaker’s son who 
became a world-famous genius — is re- 
flected in most of his wTitings. It is the 
subject of his memoirs. The True Story of 
My Life (1855). Another contemporary 
writer of European fame is Horen Kierke- 
gaard (1813-55), a religious philosopher 
whoso books are on tho bordorllno of 
philosophy and belles-lettres. Among his 

S hilosophical works. Either 'Or (1843), Is 
no main work. M. A. Goldschmidt 
(1819-87) was a gifted novelist of Jewish 
origin, who described conditions among 
tho Jewish community in Copenhagen. 
His chief novels are En Jade (1845), and 
Raimen (1867). Less important are the 
poets Carl Ploug (1813-94), J. C. HoBtrup 
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(1812-92), Christian Richardt (1831-92), 
and H. V. Kaalund (1818-85). H. E. 
Schak wrote one novel of great Importance 
Phantasteme (1857). 

About 1870 a new radical, * naturalistic ' 
movement began in D., led by the eminent 
critic Georg Brandcs (1842-1927). His 
chief work Main Currents in Contemporary 
European Literature (1871-90) were met 
with both enthusiasm and antagonism, 
but bis many critical works had an 
enormous influence on Scandinavian 
literature. J. P. Jacobsen (1847-85) was 
the first exponent of naturalist fiction in 
IJ. through his two novels Fru Marie 
Grvhbe (1870, and Niels Lyhne (1880), and 
liis short stories, liolger Drachm arm 
(1846-1908) was mainly a lyrical poet, 
generally considered D.*s finest poet in 
the nineteenth century. Ilcnrik Pontop- 
pidan (1857-1943) was a sober and dis- 
tinguished novelist, whose novel Lykke- 
Per (1898-1904) is one of the landmarks 
of the Dan. novel. Other novelists from 
the 1880’s are Karl Ojellemp (1857-1919) 
ajid Herman Bang (1857-1912). In the 
nineties a generation of lyrical poets were 
the dominating names: Johannes Jorgen- 
sen ( b . 1866), Viggo Stricken berg (1863- 
1906), SophuR Clausson (1865-1931), 
Ludvig Holstein (1864-1943), and Hclge 
Rode'187t. 1337). Jakob Knudsen (1858- 

1917) was a novelist inspired by the 
ideas of Grundtvig and the Dan. Folk 
High Schools, and Gustav Wied (1858- 
1914) was a cynical satirist as a writer of 
novels and plays. 

A new 4 peasant movement' was inaugu- 
rated in Dan. literature by the Jutlandish 
lyrical poets Thogcr Larsen (1875-1928), 
Johan Skjoldborg vl861- 1936), and Jenpe 
Aakjner (1866-1930), and by the Jut- 
landish novelist Johannes V. Jenson 
(5. 1873), whoso main work. The T^ony 
Journey, Is based on the Darwinistic 
theories of evolution. Jenson is also a 
fine lyrical poet and essayist. Martin 
Andersen Noxo (b. 1869) has won inter- 
national fame with his proletarian novels, 
Pelle the Conqueror (1906-10), and Ditte — 
Daughter of Man (1917-21). Ti is Memoirs 
(1932-39) rank very high. Other note- 
worthy novelists are Ilarald Kidde (1878- 

1918) , Knud HJorta (1869-1932), and 
Marie Brcgendahl (1867-1940). 

Of the authors between and after the 
two wars, special mention should be made 
of the novelists Jacob Puludan (b. 1896). 
Johannes Buchhoitz (1882-1940), Harry 
Seiberg (b. 1880), Hans Kirk (b. 1898), 
Knuth Becker (5. 1893), ThJt Jensen 

S . 1876), Mogens Klitgaard (1906-45), 
arald Hordal (b. 1900), Marcus Lauosen 
(6. 1907), II. C. Brunner (b. 1903), and 
Martin A. Hansen ( b . 1909). Of the 
lyrical poets the most important names 
are Hans Hart.vig Seedorff Pedersen 
(6. 1892), Kai Hoffman (6. 1874), Tom 
Krisiensen (b. 1893), Otto Gelsted (5. 
1888), Nis Petorsen (1897-1943), Paul 
la Cour ( b . 1902), Tovo Ditlevsen (b. 1918), 
and Morten Nielson (1922-44). The 
prominent playwrights from this period 
are KaJ Munk (1898-1944), KJeld Abell 
ib. 1901), Soya (6. 1896), and Knud 
Swiderby (b. 1909). 


Art. — Dan. art portrays national culture 
stretching over ten millenlums, from the 
time when birds and animals were carved 
In amber with a high degree of artistic 
competence, to the pottery of Copenhagen 
of to-day, with its wonderfully perfect 
glazes and correct shapes. In the years 
2000-1500 u.c. the Danes had not yet 
learned from the rest of Europe the secret 
of bronze, yet they carved copies of 
bronze axes in Rtono with a craftsmanship 
equal to the best anct. ritual jade carvings 
of the sinic world. When they learned 
how bronze was made they developed an 
exquisite art in bronze (1500-800 n.c.), 
inventing the signal-horn or lur, stated to 
bo one of the oldest musical instruments 
in the world: some of these lurs can still 
be played. The early bronze period of 
1). concidcd with the Cretan, and the 
later period wth the heyday of classical 
Greece: this independent flowering of a 
culture is .sufficient refutation of the 
theory that lands beyond the influence of 
Mediterranean culture were barbarous 
until the eleventh century a.d., when the 
Christian church reached I). Dan. art 
continued to find its expression in archi- 
tecture and decoration, in the building 
of the eathodrals at Lund, Ribe, and 
and Viborg (11 40), Early Gothic is found 
in the brick-built cathedral of ltoskilde 
(after 1200). Gothic style \<as introduced 
in the cathedral of Aarhus Iladerslev, 
as well as the Cisterian monasteries of 
Logum and fcoro. Many guildhalls, e.g. 
in Copenhagen and Aarhus, as well as 
farmhouses ot the late Middle Ages, 
are still well preserved, and show the 
influence of lower Saxon styles. There 
are numerous castles and smaller country 
mansions dating from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Notable among tho«e 
in Dutch Renaissance style are Kron- 
borg (157 4 -85). Fredcriksborg (1602-22), 
Rosenborg (1 613-16), and the Bourse at 
Copenhagen, on which four fairy-tale 
dragons twist their tails into a delicate 
spire. Like England and Holland D. 
resisted the baroque of S. Germany, and 
in the cap. the palac* of Ohristiansborg 
was rebuilt (1771-40) in early Fr. elastic 
style, but flu* modern building, by the 
architect Thorvald Jorgensen, dates only 
from the pre*cnt century. D.’s most 
noted sculptor is Bertel Thorvaldsen 
(1768-1844), who obtained world fame. 
Among architects who have achieved re- 
nown outside tlicir own land are C. F. 
Harstorff (1735-99), C. F. Hansen (1756- 
1845). P. V. Jensen-Klint (1853-1 930), and 
T. F. Wilhimsen (5. 1863), also painter 
and sculptor. In modern Dan. archi- 
tecture schools, libraries, stadiums, fac- 
tories, univ. buildings, and hospitals show 
solid worth, tempered with elegance: 
notable in this work aro Kay Fisher 
and C. F. MbUer. 

The first Dan. painters representing 
noo -classicism in the eighteenth century 
were N. A. Abildgaard (1743-1809) and 
Jens Juel (1745-1802). C. W. Eokers- 
berg (1783-1853) was a pupil of David 
in Paris. Among his contemporaries 
in the ‘Golden Age' were Christen Kobke 
(1810-48), P. C. Skovgaard (1817-75), 
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,T. T. Lundbyo (1818-48), and Dankvart 
Dreyer (1816-52). To the same period 
belonged also the fine illustrator Wilhelm 
Marstrand (1810-73). Tho greatest Dan. 
painters towards the end of tno nineteenth 
century were P. 8. Kroycr (1851-1900). 
L. A. Ring (1854-1933), Theodor Philtpson 
(1840-1920), Vilhelm Hamniershoj (1864- 
1916); among tho twentieth-century Dan. 
painters special mention should be made 
of Poul S. Christiansen (1855-1933), Fritz 
Syberg (1862-1939), J. F. WUliniisen 
( b . 1863), Harald Giersing (1881-1927), 
tho two brothers Joaklm Skovgaard 
(1856-1933), and Niels 8kovgaard (1858- 
1939), Niels Larsen Stovns (1861-1941), 
Edvard Wele (1879-1943), Olftf Rude 
(6. 1886), Oluf Host (5. 1881), Johannes 
Larson (b. 1867), Jens Sondergoard (b. 
1895), Vilhelm Lundstrom ( b . 1893). and 
Knud Agger (b. 1895). Particularly 

noteworthy among modern Dan. sculptors 
are Kai Nielsen (1882-1924). Gerhard 
Henning ( b . 1880). Adam Fischer (b. 
1888), Astrid Noack (b. 1889), Mogons 
Boggild (b. 1901), and Knud Ncllcmoso 
(b. 1908). 

Fine craftinanship in furniture, interior 
decoration, ornaments, porcelain, and 
jewellery, remains a notable feature of 
Dan. art: tho silversmith, Georg Jensen 
(1866-1935). achieved fame as an artist, 
and created the silverware which bears 
his name. 
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Dennis, Alfred Lewis Pinneo (1874 — 
1930), Amer. historian, b. in Beirut. Ho 
was prof, of hist, at Bowdoln College, 
1901-4 ; assoelato prof, of hist, at the unlv. 
of Chioago, 1 904-5 ; and prof, of hist, at the 
univ. of Wisconsin from 1906 to 1920. 
Among his books are Eastern Problems at 
the Close of the Eighteenth Ccnturij (1900); 
A nglo -Javanese Alliance (1923) ; and 
Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia (1924). 


Ills Adventures in American Diplomacy , 
pul), in 1928, covers tho decado 1896— 
1906 — one of tho most perilous periods of 
Amor, diplomacy. The value of the work 
lies in the use made of hitherto largely un- 
published state documents and private 
papers of Roosevelt, Olney, Hay, Root, 
and other statesmen. 

Dennis, John (1657-1731), Eng. critic, 
son of a saddler of London, where he was 
b. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Cambridge Unlv. Ho lived tho im- 
provident life of a literary adventurer, 
and was a polltic.nl writer, a poet, a 
dramatist, and a critic. It is as the last 
that ho is principally known, not from his 
own works, but from having been pre- 
served in tho amber of Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism and The Dunciad. A well- 
instructed If small contemporary critical 
public recognised In D. tho tirst and most 
philosophical expositor of the sublimity 
of Milton’s verse. Wordsworth, Bowles, 
Coleridge, and other romantics found him 
an inspiring writer. But it was not until 
tho twentieth century that justice was 
done to him as a critic, in Prof. 1). Nichol 
Smith’s Eighteenth-century Essays on 
Shakespeare (1903). In regard to dramatic 
criticism it is possible that, lmd his views 
been respected, the course of Eng. edmed v 
might have been stronger and saner: but 
public opinion preferred such plays as 
Steele's flimsy Conscious Lovers. D., un- 
fortunately for himself, was throughout 
his lltc a butt for nimbler wits and spirits 
more sociable and pleasant than his own. 
and early he was contemned by Pope and 
Swift as ‘a Whig dog’ and left, unread. 
Nor was he any match for tho malice and 
cleverness of Pope, who did not appreciate 
D.’s criticisms of his work. But at least 
if a surly and sour critic D. was a passion- 
ate lover of spiritual and intellectual 
beauty. This is evident in his best, known 
work, Essay on the Cenius and Writings 
of Shakespeare (1712), and also in his 
Reflections Critical and Satyrical on Pope’s 
Essay upon Criticism (1711), Remarks 
upon * Cato ’ (1713), and A True Character 
of Mr. Pope and 11 is Writings (171 6). His 
own original plays wero dull and aro 
interesting onlv beenuso they illustrate his 
sound dramatic theories, among which 
was tio slavish adherence to tho unities. 
IBs adaptations of 7'he, Merry J Vires of 
Windsor {'The. Comical Dullard, 1702) 
and of Coriolanus ( The, Invader of His 
Country, 1720) have been criticised for 
vandalism, but a Juster estimate of their 
critical beliefs and alms now prevails. 
Much is owed to the first collected and 
complete cd. of D.’s critical writings. 
The Critical Works of John Dennis, cd. 
by E. N. Hooker (2 vols.), 1939. 1943. 
See H. G. Paul, John Dennis , Ilis Life 
and Criticism , 1911. 

Denny, tn. of .Scotland in the co.* of 
•Stirling, situated on the Carron. Iron and 
coal aro obtained In tho neighbourhood. # 
and there are largo foundries and Iron-’ 
works, chemical works, and paper mills. 
In tho vicinity aro the ruins of Torwood 
Castle, nnd also of Herbertshiro Castle, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1914, the 
Lady’s Lean, and Carron Glen. The 
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banks of tho Carron were the scene of 
many of the most stirring und heroic deeds 
recorded in Scottish hist. Pop. 9000. 

Denominations, The Three, was com- 
posed of tho three D. of dissenters — 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independ- 
ents — living in or near London. They 
had the privilege of presenting an address 
to tho sovereign at certain times, and in 
1727 ‘the General Body of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers of tho Thrco Denomina- 
tions ’ was organised. 

Denotation, sec Connotation and 
Denotation. 

Density. Absolute D., term used in 
physics to express tho quantity or mass 
of matter contained in any unit of volume. 
Relative D. f or sp. gr., is the comparison 
of the mass of tho substance concerned 
with the mass of the same volume of some I 
standard matter, which for liquids or ' 
solids is generally taken as water at it -< 
temp, of maximum D. (DO., 39' K.) ami 
at ordinary pressure; for gases tho stan- 
dard is hydrogen at ordinary temp, and 
pressure. Since in the metric system, 
which is usually employed, tho unit oi 
mass is the weight of a o.c. of water at 
4° C.. the relative D. is tho same as the 
absolute D. Since, however, weight u 
proper -1 lonnl to mass, the weight may Ik? 
substituted for the mass without causing 
any material difference. Tho least dense 
substance known is lithium (0-59 J ) if the 

D. of water be called unity; the densest, is 
iridium <‘22-4°) ; the 1). of hydrogen is 
0 0009. Sec Specific Gravity. 

Dent Blanche, see Blanche. 

Dent, John Charles (LSU-H7), Canadian 
journalist and writer on historical sub- 
jects. D. at Kendal, Westmorland, and 
was taken to Ontario in infancy. He 
was called to tho Bar in 1805 and practised 
for a short period. He returned to Eng- 
land and worked as a journalist there 
and later in Toronto, llis pub. works 
include The Canadian Portrait Gallery 
(1880-81); The Last Forty Years: Canada 
since the Union of 1S41 (1881), in colla- 
boration with Henry Scndding); Toronto: 
Past and Present (1881): and The Story 
of the Upper Canadian Rebellion (1885). 
See also J. King, The Other Side of the 
'Story* . . . of the Rebellion, 1880. 

Dent, Joseph Malaby 19-19**26), Eng. 
pub., b. at Darlington. After some early 
training as a bookbinder in ills native tn., 
ho went to London in 1807, where ho 
worked at Ids craft, for sov. years before 
setting up his own workshop. A book- 
lover from tho first, ho began then to 
experiment in a small way as a book pro- 
ducer and publisher. Having estab, 
himself In offices and a bindery in Great 

E. Street (remote from the ordinary 
London publishers’ purlieus) in 1888, ho 
put forth, in a most attractive format, 
some notable cds. of Elia’s Essays and 
other authors. He had already formed a 
friendship with some of tho Toynbee Hall 
residents, attended lectures at, that White- 
ohapel ‘varsity,’ and made excursions to 
France and Italv with them, which 
widened his ideas as a projector of fin© 
illustrated books. In his quest for art he 
was a shrewd discoverer of talent in young 


artists, among these being Aubrey Beards- 
ley, It. Aiming Boll, and Arthur Kaok- 
ham. Tho Templo Shakespeare appeared 
in 1894 and The Temple Classics in 189b, 
both under the editorship of Israel Gol- 
lancz ; and they were followed by pocket 
eds. of favourite authors, which quickly 
gained for him a reputation as a London 
publisher of tho ltrst rank, in 1897 the 
business was transferred to 29-80 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, and in 1912 he 
built Aldine House on tho opposite side 
of the same street. In the former building 
ho planned the scheme which developed 
into Everyman's Library (y.v.), tho story 
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of which venture he has told in some 
detail in Ids Memoirs (1928). llis idea 
was to luiild up a great ‘city of hooks’ on 
democratic popular lines, and ho always 
kept in view tho type of reader who. like 
himself, hod to gain his literarv knowledge 
and information by reading vol. after vol. 
as time allowed. 

Always zealous in the cause of educa- 
tion, ho also produced many scries of 
educational books, e.y. Dent’s Modem 
Language Series, ed. by Prof. Rlpman; 
Tho Kings Treasuries of Literature, ed. by 
JSir Arthur Quiller-Coucli, etc., which have 
proved their value by their wide circula- 
tion throughout the schools of the empire. 
The conception of Everyman's Encyclo- 
paedia and its realisation In its original 
fern were also due to his enterprise. 
Ti. ughout his career publishers and 
book -lovers and the great reading publto 
in America appreciated and supported his 
many and varied enterprises. In Canada, 
too, he formed a growing connection by 
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his repeated visits, and in 1912 a branch 
Aidine House was opened at Toronto, 
lie was succeeded as head of the firm by 
his son, Hugh Railton (1874-1938). 

Dentalium, or Elephant's Tusk Shell, one 
of the three genera of molluscs which form 
the class Scaphopoda. The shell is tusk- 
shapod and open at both ends, from the 
larger of which the long foot appears and 
is used In creeping movements. The 
mollusc, has tentacles around its mouth, is 
lacking In eyes and heart, and lives in 
muddy sand at great depths of the sea. 

Dental Service, National, see National 
Dental Service. 


Dental Surgeon, see Dentistry. 

Dent-du-Midi, mt. summit, belonging to 
the Swiss Alps. It is .situated in the prov. 
ot Valais, and attains a height of 10,(196 ft . 

Dentil (architecture), one of a series of 
i ubieal blocks, like teeth in shape, placed 
beneath the corona of a cornice. Mostly 
found in the Composite, Corinthian, and 
Ionic orders. Geucrally the height of 
each D. is double its width, while the 
interdentils, or spaces between the blocks, 
are one- third the height. 

Dentine, see Teeth. 

Dentistry, see under Teeth. 

Dentition, process of cutting the teeth. 
See under Teeth. 

Denton: l. tn. 7 m. S.E. of Manchester, 
England: mamifs. felt and silk hats. 
Pop. 17.000. 2. Vil. in the W. Hiding of 

Yorkshire, England. 2$ m. N.E. of Ilkley. 
The bp. of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 3. Co. seat 
of D. co., Texas, N.W. of Dallas, U.S.A., 
raising cotton and grain and manufactur- 
ing pottery and bricks. The seat of the 
N. Texas College for women and of the 
College of Industrial Arts for women. 
Pop. 11,100. 

D'Entrecasteaux, group of Hrit. is., 
situated in the Pacific Ocean, off the S.E. 
coast of New Guinea. They consist of 
three prin. is., separated by narrow 
channels, with a total area of 1083 a q. in. 
Their name is derived from the Fr. 
admiral, Bruni D’E. 

Denudation, wearing away of the surface 
of the earth, a process which is carried on 
by various agents. The effect of D. is 
seen in the various features of the earth’s 
surface, as rlv. valleys, gorges, and the 
sliapes of cliffs aud rocks. Water in 
various forms — rivs., streams, rain, frost, 
and glaciers — Is the groat cause of P., 
though some may he due to plants and 
animals. The rivs. wear away their beds 
and make them Wider with the continual 
flow of their water, and carry away 
particles of rock washed down by the rain 
or other agent, and so wear away the 
surface over which they flow, the amount 
of D. done by a rlv. varying according to 
the region. Glaciers also are powerful in 
tlds respect, owing to the debris which 
they carry along in their courses. Rain 
wears away the surface of the rocks con- 
siderably. both by beating on them and 
by chemical processes. Frost is Instru- 
mental in splitting the rocks to pieces, 
and in causing fissures in them, whereas 
the sea wears away the bases of cliffs, thus 
causing the overhanging rock to give way, 
and altering from time to time the shape 


of the coast-line. The general appearance 
of the land, therefore, is due to the various 
denuding agents in any particular locality, 
and although many hundreds of years 
may pass before the change imperceptible/ 
yet on examining the land it can bo seen 
that it is always undergoing this 1). 
See C. Lyoll, Principles of Geology 1830-33. 
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Denver, cap. of Colorado, U.S.A., oil 
the S. bank of S. Platte It., 15 in. from 
the E. base of the Rocky Mts. in n rolling 
plain. It is the largest, city between the 
Missouri R. and the Pacific. It is the 
nearest largo city to important, gold and 
silver mines and oil shale deposits. The 
city is the official gateway to twelve 
national parks ami thirty-two national 
monuments. Among the peaks visible 
from D. are Pike*« Peak, Mt. Evans, Gray’s 
Peak, Long’s Peak, and Torroy’s Peak. 
The state Capitol of granite, with a 
dome covered with Colorado gold, cost 
$2,500,000. The state historical museum 
contains collections of relics of prehistoric, 
Indian, and pioneering life. The city 
park of 320 ac. has a collection of Colorado 
animals, the imiv. (with over 10,000 
students) and the Carnegie Library 
(280,000 books). From a tower 330 ft. 
high on the Daniels & Fisher store a 
bird’s-eye view of I), can be obtained. It 
is 1 m. above the sea. The union station 
was built in 1914. The municipal audi- 
torium seats 12,000. The mint is one of 
the three coinage mints of the U.S.A. 
D. is a distributing centre of the auto- 
mobile industry and has the largest cattle 
and sheep market in the W. The leading 
industries are meat-packing and mining 
machinery and engineering. Pop. (1940) 
322,400. 

Denys, St., see Denib. 

Deoband, tn. of India, in the United 
Pro vs., with a celebrated Arab college, 
45 in. N. of the city of Meerut. Pop. 
18,000. 

Deodand (Lat. Deo and dandum, to be 
given to God), term used for anything which 
had caused the death of a human being, 
whether that death was brought about 
intentionally or accidentally, as by the 
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law the thins was given over to the Crown New York Central and Hudson R. Rail- 
to bo put to some good use, and thus road Company. 

‘given to God.' This practice was abol- Depew, manufacturing tn. of Erie co., 
Ishcd in 1846. New York. Pop. 7000. 

Deodar, native state of India, situated Dephlegmator, section of a distilling 
in Gujarat, Bombay. It has an area of apparatus which separates vapours of 
about 440 sq. rn., consisting of a hot sandy different boiling points, the less volatile 
plain with no rivs. Pop. 19,700. being condensed and returned to the still. 

Deodar, or Cedrus IJeodara, specJes of The simplest form of D. is an elongated 
conifer, which occurs in the Himalayas, plain or bulbed tube emerging from the 
The plant is a beautiful evergreen tree, still in which condensation results from 
the leaves persisting for over a year, and air-cooling, the surviving vapours roughly 
the cone takes two or three years in representing the more volatile constitu- 
riponing. f ents. The most effective D., however, 

Deodatum, sec St. Die. consists of a column of bulbs so arranged 

Deodoriser (Lat. de, away from; odor , that the condensed vapours are tem- 
hliicII), substance used for destroying porarilv retained, while the vapours from 
harmful smells, chiefly those which arise the still pass through them. The result 
from decomposing matter. Charcoal and is that an exchange is continuously 
quicklime arc very powerful Ds. Disin- effected between the more volatile con- 
fectants may bo Ds. if they destroy smells stituents of the condensed liquid and the 
as, for instance, zinc chloride. less volatile constituents of the vapours 

Deogarh, tn. of India, in the prov. of arising from the still. If the heat is 
Bengal, and the dist. of ^ontlial Parganas. sufficiently regular, it is possible to tap 
Twenty-two temples of Siva are found distillates of different, boiling points 
there; it is a noted resort for pilgrims, and according to their distance from tho 
is on tho 10. India Railway. Pop. about source of heat. 

8500. Depilatories (from Lat. depilare , to pull 

Deogire, sec Daul.atab.vp. out the hair), chemical agents, such as 

Deols, called also Bourg-Dieu, tn. of calcium hydro-sulphide, or a mixture of 
France in t dept, of Indre, and lies N.E. pitch, resin, and lime, used for the removal 
of ChAicdurnrx. It is toted for its of superfluous hair from tho scalp, face, 
medieval abbey with its beautiful church or other skin surface. Electric needle 
now in ruins. Pop. 3000 treatment, known as electrolysis, is tho 

D’Eon, Chevalier, see Eov dk Beau- modern and most effective depilatory. 
mont. D'Epinay, Louise Florence P6tronille 

Deoprayag, sec DeYapbay us a. Tardieu des Clavelles, see Epinay. 

Deora Taboor, sec Deuba Tabor. Deploy, military expression, meaning 

Deori, tn. of Sambulpur dist.. Central literally to unfold. A general is said to 
Pro\s., India. Pop. about. 4000. D. or spread out his troops when he so 

Deoxidation, see wider Oxyhen. alters their formation as to present a 

Department (Fr. departernent ), term used wider front to the enemy, his object being 
for a territorial div. of France correspond- to have as many weapons as possible on 
big roughly to an Eng. co. Bcforo the the front and fighting line, 
revolution France was divided into Deportation, term revived during the 
thirty -four provs., but m 1790 bv a decree First World War to describe the practice 
of the Assembly it \mls redivided into adopted by Germany of deporting the 

eighty-threo Ds*. Under Napoleon the civil pop. of an enemy country which had 

number was increased to 130, but is now been occupied. This was carried out in 
ninety. The three Ds. of Algeria, since Belgium, and tho practice was adopted 
1881, have been regarded ns I)q. of France hugely lo secure what in effect slave 
proper, and in 1947 the colonies of labour. Not only the Belgian working 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, and class, but even high officials suffered, 

Fr. Guiana were given the status of e.g. Burgomaster Max was deported to 

overseas l)s. They receive their names a Silesian fortress in Sept. 1914. On 
generally from a prominent riv. or mt. Oct. 3. 1916, a dcciee was issued from 
contained within their boundaries. Each Ger. general headquarters authorising 
1). is presided over bv a prefect, and is Ger. military courts to deport, for tlio 
divided into arrons.. each under a sub- purpose of forced labour, any unemployed 
prefect. The arron*. arc divided into Belgians. The order raised a storm 
cantons, and the cantons into com^. throughout many civilised countries, but 
corresponding to an Eng. par. Faria is it. was put into execution, and thousands 
in tho D. of the Seine. of men were compelled to work in Ger- 

De Per©, city of Browne co., Wisconsin, nrnnv, thus releasing nan for service in 
U.S.A, It has foundries, machine shops, the field. During the Second World War 
and mnnufs. boats, paper, etc. Pop. Germany resorted to tho same practice 
6300. on an even larger scale, and the forced 

Depew, Chauncey Mitchell (1834-1928), labour thus secured was organised with 
Amer. politician, attended Yale Univ., thoroughness and brutality as a part of 
and was called to tho Bar In 1858. His the Ger. war machine. The Polish people 
political career begun in 1861, and in 1888 suffered the most iu this respect. After 
he was one of tho candidates for the tho it vision of Poland in 1939 unknown 
presidency. In 1899, and again from numbers of Poles were driven from their 
1905 to 19U, he was U.H. senator (for homes and transported to what were 
New York). Chairman of the board of described by their conquerors as special 
directors for three railroads, including the reserves, but were, in fact, no more than 
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open country, while It la estimated that 
some 3,000.000 Polos were put to forced 
labour In Germany during the course of 
tho war. Over 1,000,000 Poles were also 
deported to Russia in 1939, and of these 
a number were later drafted Into tike 
Polish Army which was created in 
tho U.S.S.R. to fight against Germany. 
France also suffered severely during the 
tier, occupation, and the number of 
Frenchmen deported for labour in Ger- 
many amounted to 705,000. In 1943 
there was also wholesale I). of Jews from 
Denmark at the hands of the Gers., and 
the civil pop. of Norway also suffered in 
the same way. ( See also Displaced 
Persons.) For D. as a statutory punish- 
ment during tho seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, see Transportation. 
See A. J. Toynbee, The Belgian J h- porta - 
(ion, 1917, and E. M. Kulischer, The Dis- 
placement of Population in Europe 
l International Labour Office), 1943. 

Deposit, in the law of bailments (bor- 
rowed from the Rom. law), signifies a 
movable thing which a man puts in the 
hands of another to kivp till it is asked 
back, nothing being given to the deposi- 
tary for his custody of the thing. The 
benefit being entirelv unilateral, the 
depositary is not liable for loss or de- 
terioration, provided he is not guiltv of 
dishonesty or gross negligence. If, how- 
ever, he voluntarily undertook 11 10 
custody of tho thing, he would be answer- 
able for loss or damage occasioned by 
merely slight neglect. Money is said to 
be on D. with a banker as opposed to 
money on current account. The trans- 
action is really a loan, repayable by the 
banker on demand with or without in- 
terest, according to agreement. In 
contracts for the sale of land 1). means a 
sum customarily given in part payment 
of the purchase money as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Deposition. Rv the action of the various 
superficial or epigene agents of change 
(wind, sun, rain, running water, and frost) 
rocks are disintegrated and the material 
transported from place to place, finally 
forming the sev. deposits classified below. 
.Eolian deposits are those deposits, show- 
ing no definite stratification, formed by 
the action of the wind. Examples of 
these are the sand dunes which occur on 
our coasts and tho remarkable loess 
found In the valley of the Ithfine and ex- 
tending over tho whole of central Europe. 
River deposits occur in banks and terraces. 
The sediment carried by the riv. in sus- 
pension is laid down where the current is 
slackest along tho rlv. course. Thus, 
alluvial fans and cones are formed at tho 
bases of hills where there Is a sudden 
decrease In the gradient of the riv. When 
a stream reaches a lake or the sea, its 
current is destroyed and the sediment In 
suspension is dropped, giving rise to deltas 
and ‘lacustrine deposits.’ Tho main 
types of ri7. deposits are alluvial cones 
and fans, alluvial plains, deltas, and 
levees. Glacial deposits are occasionally 
of considerable thickness, os in terminal 
moraines [see Gi^cifcRS). Lacustrine de- 
posits may be mechanically formed, as 


when sediment Is deposited from rlvs., or 
may be chemically or organically formed. 
The chemically formed deposits are 
chiefly deposits of sodium chloride and 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, caused 
by supersaturation of the waters duo 
to evaporation. The*- organically formed 
deposits are calcareous shells of fresh- 
water molluscs, or may be tho siliceous 
remains of diatomaceous plants. Marine 
deposits arc of the greatest importance, 
and may bo divided into two classes: (1 ) 
.Shore or littoral deposits, and (2) deep- 
sea deposits. Tho former consists of 
gravel, sand, or mud brought down by 
rivs. or worn off the coasts by wave action, 
i.e. are made up of terrigenous or land 
derived material. The material brought 
down by rivs., if not directly deposited to 
form deltas, may be carried out and de- 
posited on the sea bottom. The deposits 
thus formed may vary, alternately coarse 
and fine, according to the state of the riv. : 
but in tho case of material formed by wave 
action, it is always arranged in order of 
coarseness, gravel nearest the roast, then 
sand, then fine mud and Hilt. These 
mechanical deposits arc found fringing 
the land to a distunco of from 100 to 200 
in. out to sea, corresponding more or le^s 
with tho 100-fathom submarine contour. 
On the outer edges of this friugo are found 
the blue, red, and green, and the volcanic 
muds. Rcyond this depth we find tho 
second class of marine deposits. These 
are chiefly organic, and are either cal- 
careous or siliceous. The calcareous 
deposits are formed bv the accumulation 
of coral polyps, giving rise to reefs and 
coral is. The Globigerina ooze, which 
occurs throughout the Atlantic. Ocean 
and In parts of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, consists of the calcareous shells of 
Foraminifera,"which live at tho surface of 
the water, but which after death sink and 
accumulate upon tho ocean floor. Rc- 
yond a depth of about 2 m. this ooze is not 
found, since the shells are dissolved beforo 
thoy reach the bottom. On tho ocean 
floor in the deeper parts, below' 2 i m., are 
found the siliceous oozes, i.e. the radio- 
larian and diatomaceous oozes. The 
former Is made up of the siliceous shells of 
Radiolarta, and is found in the E. Indian 
Ocean and in the Pacific. Tho latter, 
consisting of the siliceous frustulcs of 
diatoms, is found in a wide belt encircling 
the S. Ocean. Red clay is a red-brown 
deposit, and consists of tho insoluble 
residue of Foraminifera, manganese 
nodules, glauconite crystals, pumice, vol- 
canic and meteoric dust, and phosphatio 
nodules. It ja found in the deepest parts 
of the oceans below 2500 fathoms, and 
contains fossils such as the teeth of 
sharks and tho oar bones of whales. The 
greater part of tho floor of the Pacific 
Ocean Is covered by tho red clay, which Is 
the most widely spread oceanic deposit. 
For classification of deep-sea deposits sew 
Sir John Murray’s Report of Challenger 
Expedition, 1891. 

Deposition, in law, the written testi- 
mony of a witness In a judicial proceeding. 
Ds. before a magistrate are tho sworn 
statements or affirmations of those who 
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are cognisant of tlio facts relating to a 
crime for which some person has been 
arrested. Those statements are com- 
mitted to writing, by the magistrate’s 
clerk, and read over and signed by the 
witness making them and by the magis- 
trate. Such Ds. are not ovidenco at the 
trial of the accused, but those of a witness 
who Is dead or too 111 to travel are evidence. 
Ds., whether in favour of or against the 
prisoner, may bo taken before the com- 
mitting magistrate in the presonco of the 
prisoner, and subsequently given in 
evidence at the trial. To perpetuate the 
testimony of persons whose death is 
apprehended, or who aro dangerously ill, 
a magistrate has power to take their 
evidence down in writing and transmit it 
to the proper quarter to bo read at the 
trial in the event of the deponent proving 
unable to appear. In all these cases the 
prisoner must be given an opportunity of 
cross-examining the deponent at tlio time 
the D. was taken. In civil courts, wkero 
the rulo against hearsay evidence is 
less strictly applied, Ds. w*cro before the 
.Judicature Acts the normal maimer of 
producing evidence on the trial of a suit 
in chancery. At the present day wit- 
nesses must be called, although atlidavits 
ore in use for tin* purpose of 

lurnishing evidence upon minor issues 
of fact. 

Deposition of Clergymen is usually the 
result of Immorality, matrimonial in- 
fidelity, or heresy. It involves the loss ot 
benefice and holy orders, and is adminis- 
tered by tho eceles. courts of the Anglican 
and Scottish Churches. 

Depreciation, see under Book-keeping. 

Depressed Classes, see U N TO V L'TTA BLEB . 

Depression and Melancholia, see Is 
SANITY. 

Depression, Cyclonic, see Meteorology. 

Depression of the Land, see Subsidence. 

Depretis, Agostino ( 1813 - 87 ), It. states- 
man, early identified himself with the 
conspiracies of tho followers of Mazzini. 
Governor of Brescia in 1859, he accepted 
the following year tho pro-dictatorship of 
Sicily, where his efforts to reconcile the 
divergent policies of Garibaldi and Cavour 
with regard to tho political status of tho 
la. proved quite ineffectual. His premier- 
ship dates from 1881 to 1887 . Though 
his administration was marred by liis 
transformlst policy, and his extravagance 
in flnanco he was instrumental in en- 
larging tho suffrage, creating the Triple 
Alliance, and removing the long-disputed 
grist tax. A _ A . , . . v 

De Profundis (Lat. out of tho depths), 
title and first words of Pa. exxx., one 
of the seven penitential psalms. Accord' 
Ing to the Rom. rite it forms part of the 
office lor the burial of the dead. 

Deptford, metropolitan bor. of London v 
separated from Greenwich by the Ravens- 
boume, 3* in. E. of London Bridge. 
Part of St. Paul's par. lies in Surrey, 
whilst the whole of St. Nicholas’ lies in 
Kent. The bor. consists only of the par. 
of Deptford St. Paul, that of Deptford 
St. Nicholas being included in Greenwich. 
Here are the royal victualling yard, which 
supplies the K.N., a hospital for master 


mariners, and Goldsmiths* College. D. 
is a dist. of poor streets, but there is a 
park of 11 ac. on tho site of Sayes Court 
whero Peter the Great stayed in 1698. 

1). is rich in historic memories. Here it 
was that Elizabeth knighted Drake on his 
return from his voyage round the world 
in the royal dockyard laid down by tier- 
father, and open until 1869. In a street 
brawl in D., Marlowe, tho dramatist, mot 
his death, and hero lived Lord Howard, 
Evelyn, Adm. Benbow, and Grinling 
Gibbons, tho sculptor. The acreage is 
1562-7. Pop. 112,500. . . 

Depth Charge, explosivo device for 
sinking hostile submarines. It is a case 
containing a high explosive charge ignited 
by a hydrostatic valve. This valve can 
bo set to tho required depth below the 
surface. Even if the explosion failB to 
sink the submarine it may be sufficient to 
forco it to rise to the surface, when it 
may be sunk by gun tire. A D. C. may 
either be released from an inclined chute 
or projected by a mortar. The second 
method has the advantage that it enables 
the charge to bo fired at its objective, 
instead of delaying action until the vessel 
reaches tho point where the submarine 
was located. Between thirty and forty 
Gcr. submarines were sunk by D. Cs. in 
the First World War, and they were used 
with success by the R.N. in tho Second 

Worid^uijicey, Thomas (1785-1859), Eng. 
author, after an adventurous career as a 
youth, during which he cemented friend- 
ships with Wordsworth, Lamb, and other 
famous personages, and visited Scotland 
and the- metropolis, found himself before 
he was thlrt.v a victim of the opium habit. 
Settling at Kendal, ho earned a living in 
1819 as editor of the Westmorland Gazette , 
a position ho held for about two years, 
lie then wont to London, and was intro- 
duced bv Lamb to the best literary society. 
He began to write for tho London Maga- 
zine , and to this periodical contributed the 
Confessions of an English Opium Later 
( 1 82 1 >. He t henceforth wrote regularly for 
the monthlies, and became a frequent con- 
tributor to JiUieku'ood's , ia which appeared 
his Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts (1827, 1839). He pub. his novel 
Klosterheim in 1839 and his Lofric of 
Political Economy twelve years later. 
l)e Q. is as happy when writing hist, as 
when writing literary criticism, as much 
at home when portraying his contem- 
pories of tho Lake school ns when engaged 
upon the story of his own life. He Is so 
full of learning that he is always digressing. 
Even when his judgment is not sound 
there is no doubt about the depth of hia 
erudition. And vrith all this he is no 
dry-ns-dust, no mere pedant, even when 
the subject matter of liis essay is caviar© 
to the general, for he had studied IH® as 
well as books. One of his greatest merits 
Is his splendid prose style. It is true that 
this Is not always sustained, but when the 
spirit *LOved hfm there was no height to 
which he could not attain. Excellent 
when writing on buoTi abstract subjects as 
tho Literature of Knowledge and the 
Literature of Power, he could be pathetlo. 
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as in the episode of Ann of Oxford Street 
in the Confessions, or ironical, as in 
Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
This last, if it lacks something of the 
strength of Swift's Modest Proposal, is 
free from its brutality. That this essay 
sliould be so successful is the more remark- 
able. because humour was by no means 
J)e Q.'s strong point. That point was his 
imagination, the assistance of which he 
did not deny himself even when writing 
his autobiography. It was his imagina- 
tion which inspired him to such essays as 
The English Mail Coach (1849), and which 
enabled him to produce the dramatic 
ending of his essay Joan of Arc (1847), 
whore he contrasted the death visions of 
the Maid of Orleans and her judge, the 
bishop of Beauvais. The collected writ- 
ings were ed. by 1). Masson in 14 vols., 
lb 89-90, and the uncollected writings in 
2 vols.,1890, with preface and annotations 
bv J. Hogg. See also biographies bv D. 
Masson. 1855; H. A. Page, 1877 ; J. Hogg, 
1895; H. A. Eaton, 1930; and M. Elwiu. 
1948. 

Dera Ghazi Khan, or Dcra Ghazee 
Khan, dist. and tn. of the W. Punjab, 
Pakistan, situated in the Multan div. 
The area of the dist. is 5606 sq. m., and 
it is irrigated by gov. canals. The tn. 
of I). G. K. has manufs. of silk and 
cotton goods, and ivory ornaments. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Dera Ismail Khan, or Dera Ismael Khan, 
dist. ami tn. of the N.W. Frontier Prov., 
Pakistan. The dist. has an area of 9410 
Ml. m., and is very dry, being in parts 
almost desert. The tn. stands near the 
Indus, and has manufs. of cotton goods, 
scarves, and inlaid woodwork. Pop. 
60,500 

Derating Act, see under Rates and 
Rating. 

Derayeh, see Daraiyeh. 

Derbend, or Derbent (Persian, iron 
gates), tn. in the autonomous S.S.1L of 
Daghestan, R.K.F.S.R., on the \V. shore 
of the Caspian Sea, 153 m. X.W. of Baku, 
of oriental appearance, the walls and 
< itadcl having been, possibly, built by 
Chosroes Anosharvan, shah of Persia 
(a.d. 531-79), or by Alexander the Great 
to protect Persia against the N. tribes. 
Has trade in ilsh, fruit, and wine. Pop. 
24,000. 

Derby, The Earls of, Eng. title which has 
Itfien borne by the family of Stanley since 
1485. Earlier it had been held by the 
family of Ferrers. The family of Stanley is 
of verv considerable antiquity. Thomas , 
second Baron Stanley (1435-1504), was 
created earl of I). in 1485, for his services 
at BoBworth, where he crowned the victor, 
Edward Stanley, third Earl (1508-7 2), took 
a prominent part in affairs military and 
political. He was a commissioner for the 
trial of Lady Jane Groy, and was a Privy 
Councillor under three sovereigns. Henry 
Stanley, fourth Earl (1531-93). was a 
marked character in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He married in 1555 Margaret Clifford, 
granddaughter of Mary Tudor, sister of 
Henry VIII. He was a commissioner at 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots (1586); 
two years later was sent on a mission to 


SpAin, and on his return was appointed 
lord high steward. Many of the successors 
to the earldom distinguished themselves 
in oue way or another; but none rose so 
high as Edward George Geoffrey Smith, 
fourteenth Earl (1799-1869). Entering 
Parliament in his twenty -third year, in 
the Whig interest, lie was appointed by 
Canning in 1827 under-secretary for the 
colonies, an office he retained under 
Goderich. In the Grey administration 
(1830) ho became chief secretary for Ire- 
land, in which capacity he did excellent 
work. He joined the Conservatives in 
1835, and six years later accepted the 
colonial secretaryship under Peel. Ho it 
was who persuaded Peel not to offer 
Disraeli a post in his administration, in 
1844 he went to the House of Lords as 
Lord Stanloy. It was not until 1851 that 
lie succeeded to the earldom, lu the 
following year he formed a protectionist 
administration, in which, having over- 
come his dislike and distrust of Disraeli, 
lie gave that statesman the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This adminis- 
tration held office only a few months; and 
D. did not really enjoy the fruits of power 
until he again became Prime Minister in 
Feb. 1858, but lus second ministry only 
lasted sixteen months. D. became Prime 
Minister for the third and last time in 
1866, but two years later ill health com- 
pelled his resignation, and the once- 
despised Disraeli ruled in his stead. He 
was referred to by Lyttou in The Xew 
Timon (1845) as 4 frank, haughty, rash, 
the Rupert of debate * — which last phrase 
is often erroneously attributed to Disraeli, 
and on the whole it would be difficult to 
find a better description, lie was not a 
great, or even a consistent statesman, and 
much of the credit that was given to him. 
especially in*t.ho reconstruction and re- 
organisation of the Conservative party 
after the fall of Peel, belonged of right to 
Disraeli. He was, however, a good man 
of business, and an excellent speaker. 
His eldest son, Edward Henry Stanley , 
fifteenth Earl (1820-1893), was also a 
statesman. Undnr-sceretary for foreign 
affairs in 1 852, three years later ho refused 
tho colonial secretaryship under Palmer- 
ston, but accepted that office in his father’s 
administration. In D.’s third ministry 
he became foreign secretary, and retained 
that position under Disraeli. Ho suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1 869, and became 
again foreign secretary under Disraeli 
(1874-78). He went over to the Liberal 
camp in 1880, and two years later became 
colonial secretary under Gladstone; but 
was opposed to Horne Rule, and became 
leader of the Liberal Unionists In the 
House of Lords. Like his father, he was 
a good speaker, and it is to tiro credit of 
his sincerity that by leaving tho Conser- 
vatives in 1880 he sacrificed his succession 
to the premiership. He d. in 1893, and 
was succeed ed by Ids brother, Frederick 
Arthur Stanley , Baron Stanley of Preston 
(created Aug. 1886), 6. 1841 ; who had been 
M.P. for Preston, for N. Lancashire, and 
for Blackpool, successively, from 1865 to 
1886; a lord of the admiralty in 1868, 
financial secretary to the war office 
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1874-77, to the treasury 1877-78, secro- with the result that In 1920 D. retired, 
tary of state for war 1878-80, vice- On his return to England he found the 
president of committee of Council on beginnings of a Conservative revolt 
Education 1885, secretary of state for against the Coalition, and had he put 
colonies 1885-86, president of board of himself boldly at the head of tho mal- 
trade 1886-88, and governor-general of contents ho might perhaps have be- 
Canada 1888-93. As sixteenth earl, he come Prime Minister. When, however, 
was lord mayor of Liverpool 1895-99, Bonar Law became Prime Minister of a 
mayor of Preston 1901. He was at Conservative Gov., which most of the er- 
d iiTerent times chancellor of the univs. of Cabinet ministers of his party were 
Oxford and Liverpool, and, dying June 14, debarred from joining by their loyalty to 
1908, was succeeded by his eldest son, the Coalition, D. returned (192*2) to his 
Edward George Villiers Stanley , separately old post as war minister and only retired 
noticed as seventeenth earl (see Derby). with the defeat and resignation of the 
Derby, Sir Edward George Villiers first Baldwin Cabinet in Jan. 1924. That 
Stanley, Bt., K.G., seventeenth Earl of was his last Cabinet office, and therewith 
(1865-1948), b. April 4, eldest son of his political career ended, for he waived 
sixteenth earl and Lady Constance his claims to further office when the ex- 
Villiers. E ducated at Wellington College, Coalition Conservatives returned to tho 
and served in Grenadier Guards 1885-95. fold. D. was a groat patron of the turf. 
Ho was aide-de-camp to governor-general His horses were successful in many of the 
of Canada (his father) 1889-91. In 1893 great events under the rules of tho Jockey 
his father succeeded to tho peerage, and D. Club, but it was not until 1924 that he 
lor the next iii'teen years was known bv won tho Epsom Derby with Sansovino; 
tho court os v title of Lord Stanley, lie- in 1933 ho was again successful with 
turned from Canada in 1891, and in 1892 Hyperion, one of tho best horses in 
was elected as a Unionist for the West- thoroughbred hint. He took the 1942 
houghton div. of Lancashire, and sat for substitute race with Wailing street. Al- 
the constituency until he was defeated in together he won more than 1000 prizes, 
1906. Two years after lus election he was including twenty ‘classics/ and his prize 
appointed a junior lord of tho treasury, money amounted to £845,000. 

During tho o African war he was first Derby, pari., municipal, and co. bor. 
chief press censor and later private secro- and the co. tu. of Derbysidre, England, on 
tary to F.-M. Lord Roberts. He became the Derwent, 125 m. from London, 40 m. 
financial secretary to the war office in from Birmingham. 64 m. from Man- 
1900, and in 1903 he was appointed post- Chester, and 92 m. from Liverpool. Some 
master-general with a seat in the Cabinet of the street names, like Sadler Gate, St. 
— an office which he held until 1905. His Mary’s Gate, and Friar Gate, have their 
defeat in tho following year was due in origins In the tn/s proud and anot. hist, 
homo measure to a controversy with post Dominating t lie top of St. Mary’s (late is 
office workers over conditions of employ- D. cathedral i All Saints’) in Queen Street, 
ment, iri which he did not reveal the tact tho second highest (210 ft.) par. church In 
and sympathetic understanding so con- England. Of the sixteenth century, the 
epicumis in his later career. After his tower is one of (he finest examples of 
defeat he remained out of 1’arliamcnt Gothic ar< luteclure in the country. D. is 
till, oil his succession to tho earldom in a suffragan bishopric in tho diocese of 
1998, he succeeded also to a seat in the Southwell. D/s main thoroughfare, St. 
House of Lords. He did not engage in Peter’s Street, takes its name from the 
the controversies between the two Houses, nnct. church standing here, one of six 
preferring more congenial spheres of public mentioned in Domesday Book. St. 
activity: thus in 1909 lie became chan- Peter’s Church is in the Perpendicular 
cellar of Liverpool Univ., and m 1911-12 style, with some Norman details. Other 
lord mayor of Liverpool and chairman of churches are St. Alkmuml’s, in Decorated 
the Lancashire Territorial Force Asao- style, rebuilt in 1840; St. Werburgh’s, 
elation. As director-general of recruiting named after Werburga, daughter of the 
during 1915-16, first under Lord Kit- king of Mercia, ami the church where, 
chencr and later under Lloyd George, on June 5, 1735, Dr. Johnson married 
he performed one of his most conspicuous Mrs. ForUr. Tho chief Rom. Cnihoiic 
public services by organising what came church is yt. Mary, designed by Fugin. 
to be known as the P. st heme of voluntary In the Ward wick is tho free librarv and 
enlistment— the culminating effort made museum, tho latter notable for the f’rince 
by the first Coalition Gov. in the First Charlie room, with its memories of the 
World War to adhere to the voluntary invasion by the Young Pretender. The 
principle. When Lloyd George formed museum and art gallery, together with 
the second Coalition Gov., in Dee. 1916, the library in the same building, WA9 
D. became secretary of state for war. presented to tho til. by Michael Thomas 
Early in 1918 ho w as appointed Brit. Gass, M.P., in 1878, extensions being made 
ambos. in Paris, and remained there for to the art gallery In 1914-15 by moans of a 
nearly two years. Though many of the Cnrnegio Trust grant. At St. Mary’s Gate 
larger issue’s in 1918-19, notably the is the co. hall. Built In 1660, the hail 
peace conference, passed over his head has been modernised (1866), but the 
into the hands of tho Prime Minister and facade remains unaltered. Features of 
his leading colleagues. D/s counsels carried old D. include the ‘Dolphin/ an over- 
weight, but ha ended by becoming one- hanging black and white inn of 1530, 
aidodly pro-Fr., while Lloyd George standing within the shadow of the cathe* 
developed a bias in the opposite direction, dral; D. School, first mentioned in a 
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charter of 11 GO (though the present build- 
ing, in King Street, dates from 1554) — 
Flamsteed was a pupil there; the first 
Methodist preaching house in St. Michael’s 
Lane; tho tall square tower, with arched, 
canopied roof, of John Lombe’s silk mill; 
the chapel of St. Mary’s of tho Brigge, 
dating from tho thirteenth century; and 
the unpretentious house in Exeter Street, 
where Herbert Spencer was b. Tho old 
mayor’s parlour was demolished in 1848. 
It was a timbered Elizabethan house, and 
was overlooked by tho new council house. 
The features of modern 1)., created by the 
central improvements scheme, are tho 
council house, the bus station, the River- 
side Gardens, Morledge Market, and 
the cattle market. Tho council house 
dwarfs all nearby buildings; it is built in 
russet brick, with four massive stone 
pillars. D. is governed by a council of 
sixty-four members, of whom sixteen are 
aldermen, elected by the councillors, who 
number forty-eight, and are elected by 
tho citizens. There are fifty-one primary 
schools, and eighteen secondary, with four 
grammar schools. The IJ. school of arts 
and crafts for advanced courses in art is 
administered bv the local authority. A 
school of science was commenced in 1870, 
tho title being changed in 1891 to D. 
Municipal Technical College. The techni- 
cal college of to-day was opened lu 
1899, and sinco then has been consider- 
ably enlarged. Tho I). training college, 
founded in 1850 by the diocese of Lich- 
field, became in 1927 the D., Southwell, 
aud Lichfield College. Institutions in- 
clude Queen Street baths, built in 1932; 
the Royal Infirmary, the hospital for 
women, and four other hospitals. Tho 
oldest park belonging to the corporation 
is the Arboretum, given to the tn. in 1840, 
and laid out by the architect J. C. Loudon ; 
other parks include Darley Abbey (60 an.), 
opened by tho duke of Kent in 1931; 
Markeaton Park (200 ac.); the Racecourse 
Park (125 ac.); Riverside Gardens, which, 
like the Arboretum, is in the midst of a 
densely built -up area ; the municipal sports 
ground; and various miscellaneous parks 
and recreation grounds. The D. airport 
at Burnastou, 5 in. from D., on the 1).- 
Burton main road, is owned and controlled 
by the D. Corporation. 

D. Is a great industrial centre, renowned 
for the quality of its engineering products. 
As headquarters of the old Midland rail- 
way it soon becamo an important railway 
centre, not only for operational and ad- 
ministrative purposes, but by virtue of 
the large locomotive, carriage, and wagon 
works built near the station. After 1900 
the process of industrial expansion con- 
tinued, with the cstab. of the great Rolls- 
Royce factory in 1906. Although D. Is 
not one of the largest of midland industrial 
tns., there Is considerable diversity of 
industries: aero engines, aircraft com- 
ponents, Jrori castings, sugar refining, 
electric motors, cables, can-making 
machinery, power presses, mining equip- 
ment, steam units for electric-power 
plants, hosiery, rayon, narrow fabrics and 
tapes, porcelain, (Royal Crown Derby 
porcelain), paints and chemicals. 


Of the settlements made by tho Anglos 
one was called North worthige. The 
Danes renamed it Dooraby. Until the 
Domesday survey it is evident that D. 
was never much moro than a mrkt. tn. 
Tho earthworks and defence keep which 
William the Conqueror had erected there 
wore a poor defence compared with tho 
great Norman castles erected elsewhere, 
and indeed its name, Copecastle, denotes 
market, castle. Then, however, the right 
to have a merchant guild was confirmed, 
together with a monopoly in cloth-dyeing. 
Records show that D. sent Its first two 
bor. members to Edward I.’s twenty-third 
Parliament In 1295. In the sixteenth 
century the houses were built of wood, and 
there was no refuse disposal — conditions 
which, of course, prevailed in other tns. 
In tho Black Death (1349) one in every 
two of tho total pop. of the co. d. The 
1592 plague started in All Saints' par., 
and rapidly spread to St. AJkmimd’s and 
St. Peter’s and other pars. Tho remark- 
able thing is that insanitary conditions 
persisted well into tho nineteenth century. 
D.’s charter was confirmed from time to 
time, and in James J.’s reign six fairs were 
permitted. In 1637, under a charter of 
Charles I., local gov. was vested in a 
mayor, nine aldermen, and a number of 
brethren and burgesses, and the number 
of fairs permitted was increased to seven. 
D.’s last charter was granted in 1682 by 
Charles II. D. began to emerge as a 
manufacturing centre at tho end of tho 
seventeenth century. In 1719 Thomas 
Cotehet introduced England’s first silk 
mill, on the Derwent. John Lombc, a 
mechanic at this mill, went to Piedmont, 
where ho made' drawings of the secrets of 
tho It. machinery, and built a largo now 
mill next to Cotcliet’s. By 1750 more 
than 300 people were working in it; but 
to-day only tho tower survives. An 
impetus was given to industry by the 
opening of tho 1). Canal. Three years 
later (May 30, 1839) the raihvoy came to 
1)., at first between Nottingham and I), 
only, but soon afterwards tho Birmingham, 
Gloucester, and 1). Junction railway was 
opened, and in 1841 1). was linked by rail 
to Leeds, and on the amalgamation of the 
separate companies Into the Midland 
Railway Company, D. was made Its head- 
quarters, a circumstance, which, as 
indicated above, was to have a great 
effect on D.’s ultimate growth. Tho city 
returns two members to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931) 142,000; estimated (1949) 
(Including suburbs) 190,000. 

Derby, city of New r Ilaven co., Con- 
necticut, U.H.A., 10 m. YV. of New Haven. 
It has an opera house and a public library. 
Among its manufs. are pianos and organs, 
woollen goods, pins, keys, typewriters, 
and ammunition, Pop. 10,200. 

Derby China, porcelain known for its 
vivid crimson colouring, chrome green, 
mazarino blue, and Its ornate gilding. 
The Industry seems to date from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Early 
1). C. was made of a glassy grit and olay. 
Later bone ash was Introduced. Figure 
and group modelling were always charac- 
teristic of tho best D. C. The marks used 
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wcro the letter I) and the word Derby 
in script, but the first generally recognised 
mark is the L> with a small anchor crossing 
the upward stroke, and tlio anchor and 
crown used during the Derbv-Chelsea 
period. The carlie>t names of makers 
were those of Win. I ) ties bury, father and 
son, ami Moor. The drown Derby Com- 
pany was formed m 1877 and, in 1890, it 
was granted the privilege of changing its 
title to the lfoyal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Company. 

Derby' Day, second day of the summer 
meeting at Epsom in Surrey, tailing some- 
times in May, sometimes in June. The 
most important races are run on this day, 
especially the D. race for the celebrated 
1). stakes, instituted by the earl of D. 
in 1780. The subscription for tho 1). is 
£50, the winner receiving a sum not less 
than £5000. Tho road from London to 
Epsom is covered on this day by a con- 
tinuous stream of automobiles, coaches, 
carriages, vans, coster carts, etc. There 
is also a D. run every spring at Churchill 
Downs, the famous race track in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, U.S.A. The winner 
receives 310,000. 

Derbyshire, midland oo., England, 
bounded by Yorkshire, Cheshire. Stafford- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Nottingham- 
shire. The i» M rt of the eo. is fertile, 
and produces cereals and root-crops, hut 
the N. is very rugged and mountainous, 
and the Peak diHt. provides some of the 
most picturesque scenery in England. 
Here, in the S. spurs of the Pennine chain, 
rise the numerous rivs. of the co.. tribs. 
of the Mersey, the Don, and the Trent. 
After the Trent it-selt, which intersects 
tho S. part of the co., tho chief rivs. are 
the Derwent, W>e, Dane. Goyt, Dove, 
and Rnthcr. In the neighbourhood 
of Buxton and Matlock arc valuable 
medicinal mineral springs. One of tho 
chief industries of the co. is coal -mining, 
ohielly in the E. div. ; other minerals and 
metals worked are iron, lead, zinc, barytes, 
fluorspar, and gypsum. Sandstone, 
marble, and pipe-elav for the potteries are 
also obtained. Sheep-fanning is very ex- 
tensive in the hilly dist. of the N„ while 
tlio S. plains form a noted corn-growing 
and dairy-farming dist. Other industries 
are porcelain, silk, cotton, hosiery, iron, 
woollen, lace, and clastic-web manufs. 
Tho chief tns. are Derby (tho co. in.), 
Matlock, Buxton, Chesterfield, Glossop. 
Ilkeston, and Helper. T>. contains numer- 
ous antiquities, but its only important 
historical association is with tho retreat 
of Prince Charles Edward (1745). The 
chief places of Interest, are tho ruined 
abbeys of Dale and Beauchief, the Haxon 
crypt of Itopton. 11 ad don Hall, Hardwick 
Hall, and Chntsworth. The stono circle 
at Arbelow Is the most important in Eng- 
land after Stonehenge. Since 1885 1). 
returns ten members to Parliament, two 
for the bor. of Derb> and eight for the co. 
Area 1029 sq. m. Pop. 757.000. 

Deroeto. or Dercetis, Gk. name for the 
Syrian goddess Atarga-tis, who is depicted 
ns half woman and half fish. Sho is 
identified with AHtarto, and the ccntro of 
her worship was llieropolis. 


5 Dermestidae 

Dercum, Francis Xavier (1856-1931). 
Amer. neurologist. In 1892 he described 
the disease known as D.’b disease (Adiposis 
dolorosa). His chief works are Clinical 
Manual of Mental Diseases (1913); 
litology of the Internal Secretions (1924); 
and Physiology of the Mind (1925). 
Modern treatment of certain mental dis- 
orders owes much to D.\s pioneering work 
in showing the relationship between such 
diseases and the glands, 

Derecske, com. in Bihar eo., Hungary. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Dereham, East, mrkt. tn. of England in 
Norfolk, 16 m. N.W. of Norwich. There 
are iron foundries, malt-houses, coach 
works, and a boot factory. A monument 
has been erected to Wm. Cowper, the 
poet, who took up his residenco hero in 
1796, and is buried here, George Borrow 
was h. here in 1803. Pop. 6000. 

Derelict, term in Eng. law, denoting any 
property w hich tho owner has deserted or 
wilfully cast away. It is most commonly 
applied to a ship abandoned by the captain 
and crew. The first comers to a wreck 
can claim salvage from the Crown or from 
the persons who have a right to unclaimed 
I). vessels. Land reclaimed from the sea 
is said to bo D. ( i.e . forsaken by the sea, 
from Lat. derelinquere ), and belongs either 
to the owner of the adjoining lands, sup- 
posing it is given up gradually, or to tho 
Crown in case of a sudden and considerable 
recession of the sea. 

Derg, Lough, 4 m. N.W. of Pettigoe, 
co. Donegal, Eire, is 3 m. long by 2fr in. 
broad, with an area of 24 sq. m. It has 
ft beautiful aspect, in spito of its wild, 
dreary chores, being studded with rnanv 
small is. Saint’s Isle has tho remains of 
a ruined priory. Station Is. was tho 
reputed scene of St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
and was long one of the most celebrated 
places of pilgrimage in Ireland. It is still 
visited bv many of tho Irish from June I 
to Aug. 15. 

Derham, William (1657-1735), Eng. 
philosopher and diviim, b. at St o ul ton, 
near Worcester. In 1696 he pub. tho 
Artificial Clockmakcr, an l from 1711 to 
1712 ho was Boyle leanrer. His other 
works are Physico-Thcotogy (1713); Astro- 
Theology (1715); Christo-Theology (1730); 
and A Defence of the Church's Right m 
Leasehold Estates ( 1 * 31). 

Do Rivera, Primo, sec Piumo. 

Dermatine, mineral compound with a 
sp. gr. of 2 1. found In Waldheim, Saxony, 
and consisting of silica, magnesia, pro- 
toxide of iron, and water. It is reni- 
form, stalaetitic, brittle, and resinous, its 
colour being blackish-green with yellow 
streaks. 

Dermatitis, skin disease accompanied 
bv inflammation. It may bo duo to a 
number of causes. Specifically, Ex- 
jnhati iv D. Is an affection in which the 
skin becomes inflamed and is subject to 
severe desquamation of the cuticle. 

Dermatology (Gk. Sfpn*, skin), the 
science if the treatment of tho skin anti 
skin diseases. See Skin'. 

Dermestidae, a family of Coleoptera, 
contains numerous species of beetles 
which are harmless when adult, but in the 
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larval stage do much damage to the col- 
lections of naturalists, and are particu- 
larly destructive to skins. 

Derna, coast tn. in Cyronaica. It is 
situated on a bay which is frequently in- 
accessible during spring and winter, in an 
oasis of date palms and bananas. After 
Benghazi it is the most important settle- 
ment in Oyrouaica. The tn. changed 
hands sev. times during the campaigns in 
N. Africa in the Second World War. It 
was captured by the Brit, on Jan. 30. 
1941, and reoccupied by the Its. on April 
8. recaptured on Dec. 22, and again re- 
occupied by the Ger. and It. armies on 
Feb. 7, 1942. It finally fell to the Allies 
in the Eighth Army advance after El 
Alamein in Nov. 1942. Pop. 10,000. 

De Robeck, Admiral Sir John Michael 
(1862-1928), second son of fourth Baron 
de R. of Rowan Grange, Naas, Eire. 
Entered the R.N. as a cadet 1875, captain 
1902, rear-admiral 1911. Vice-admiral 
1917, admiral of the fleet 1925. At the 
outbreak of the First World War was 
appointed to command of 9th Cruiser 
Squadron, and was engaged in the 
protection of commerce on the Finistorre 
station, where ho captured the N.-Ger. 
Lloyd steamer Schlesien. He was ap- 
pointed second in command of the fleet 
at the Dardanelles early in 1915, and 
succeeded to the chief command on March 
16, 1915. At the end of 1916 he was 
appointed to command the 2nd Battle 
Squadron of the Grand Fleet, a position ho 
retained to 1919, when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. At the same time he was Brit, 
high commissioner at Constantinople 
pending the signature of Turkey to the 
peace treaty. In 1922 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Atlantic fleet 
and held that position until 1924. 

De Rougemont, Louis, real name Henri 
Louis Grin (1847-1921), pseudo -explorer. 
Native of Gressy, Switzerland. Became 
known first through his address to the 
anthropological section of the Brit. Asso- 
ciation, on Sept. 9, 1898, in which he 
claimed to have lived for thirty years 
among the Australian aborigines. II is 
imaginary adventures In company with 
an Eskimo named Etukishuk were pub. 
serially in the Wide World Magazine. 
His complete exposure as an impostor 
was made in the Daily Chronicle. D. in 
Kensington infirmary. 

Dtrouldde, Paul (1846-1914), Fr. man 
of letters and politician, studied law from 
1863 to 1869, and was called to the Bar in 
1870. During the Franco -Prussian war, 
in which he served, he was taken prisoner 
at Sedan whilst trying to rescue his 
wounded brother (1870). Ills Chants du 
soldat , pub. in 1872, attained such 
popularity that in 1875 he was encouraged 
to bring out his Nouveavx Chants a'un 
soldat. Gounod wrote the music for his 
patriotic hymn, Vive la France , which was 
sung at the exhibition of 1878. His name 
is especially associated with the I Ague de* 
patriotes , which he instituted in 1882. 
But when he triod to use the organisation 
to promote the cause of Gen. Boulanger, 
he was obliged to retire from his presi- 


dency. The league was suppressed by 
the gov. in 1889 as a political menace. 
Deputy for tho first time in 1889, he 
bocaine notorious for the violence of his 
anti-Dreyfus policy. Banished in 1900 
for attempting to replace the pari, con- 
stitution by the Republican plebiscite, lie 
w as allowed to return to France in 1905. 

Derriok, Samuel (1724-69), Eng. writer, 
was first a linen-draper, then a play-actor, 
and finally succeeded Beau Nash as master 
of ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge. 
Gross immorality brought to a miserable 
end his prodigal career, yet Boswell tells 
us that I)r. Johnson always spoke of him 
with kindly feeling. Ills literary perform- 
ances have sunk into oblivion. 

Derry, sec London deuhv. 

Derry, tn. of Rockingham co.. New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., 10 m. S.E. of Man- 
chester. It is a summer resort and sends 
milk to Boston, and has sundry manu- 
factories. Pop. 5100. 

De Ruyter, Michiel Adrianzoon (1607- 
1676), Dutch naval commander, h. at 
Flushing, where there is a monument to 
him in tho Jakobskerk. A captain in 
1635, he was stationed some time in the 
K. Indies, and in 1647 sunk a detachment 
of Algerian ships off Bailee. In 1652 lie 
succeeded in preserving his convoy of 
merchantmen in spite of the conflict with 
the Eng. fleet near Plymouth. During 
tho war of 1652-54 De 11. ably seconded 
van Tromp, so that at the close of the 
struggle the Dutch leaders had at least 
held iheir own against Ad ms. Blako nml 
Monk. During tho second Eng. war. de 
R. obtained a narrow victory, after a 
tough fight, over Monk in 1066, but was 
himself obliged to retreat to Dutch har- 
bours before Ayscuo a little later In the 
same jear. But it was in 1667 that de 
It.’s daring brought, hbn his highest glory, 
for with de Witt he sailed up tho Medway 
as far as Chatham, and there destroyed 
all the Eng. shipping. In 1659 he had 
aided Denmark by conquering the Swedish 
fleet. In 1671 he won some advantage 
over the combined Eng. and Fr. fleets in 
Solebay, but in 1676, whilst engaging in a 
desperate encounter with the Fr. Adm. 
Duquesne at Syracuse, he received a 
mortal wound. 

Dervishes (from a Persian word mean- 
ing ‘seeking doors/ that is ‘beggars*) are 
the same as the Arabian fakirs. In the 
earliest times the 1). were the passionate 
disciples of some revered sheikh or 
master, learning from hirn words of wis- 
dom, and fighting his battles against the 
unbelievers, but sometimes also deserting 
him to return to the world. Of the 
thirty-two orders of 1). and tho countless 
sub-orders, the best known is probably the 
Qualandarite, which figures in the Arabian 
Nights as tho Calenders. This fraternity, 
tho members of which are under an oath 
always to travel, 1 b an offshoot of the 
Baktashite order, which flourishes in 
Albania and Turkey, and consists really 
of antlnomians, like tho Hlfaitcs or 
howling I)., who in their ecstasy arc held 
to he under the influence of divine in- 
spiration, and can therefore commit tho 
most horrible crimes with Impunity. But 
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t heir favourite actions at such periods are 
to cut themselves with knives, or to eat 
serpents, fiery coal or glass, or like the 
Mevlevis, founded by the pantholst 
Jelal-ud-Din, to perform the most ex- 
travagant of dances. During their novi- 
tiate, candidates for admission to an 
order are almost invariably subjected to 
hypnotic influence from the sheikh. 
Attached to these orders are fellowships 
of lay brothers, not unlike the lodges of 
Freemasons. The theology is invariably 
some form of SufVism which embraces a 
belief in the suit ‘hierarchy of saints. In 
spite of tho wearisome sameness of their 
pious formulas and recitations, the I). fire 
still held in tho highest veneration among 
the people. 

Derwent: 1. Riv. of Cumberland, 
England, rises near How Fell and Soafcll. 
and flowing N. and N.K. to D. Water and 
Bassenthwaite, then W. through a narrow 
valley past Cookenriouth, falls into tlic 
Solway Firth near Workington, a total 
length of about 31 to. The water re 
wonderfully clear, but tho riv. is not 
navigable. 2. Riv. of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, rises in Bleaklow Hill, N. of the 
peak, and flowing through a narrow valley, 
where it receives tho Noe and Wye, flows 
S. past Chatsworth, Matlock, and Helper 
inlo a low id, ‘■s of Derby. From here 
it flow’s S.E. in a verv winding course, to 
iom the Trent, near Sawlev. on the 
Leicestershire border, a total distance of 
about 60 m. The riv. is not navigable 
except for pleasure boats in certain 
reaches near Matlock. 3. Trib. of the R. 
Tyne, England. 31 m. long, forming for 
part of its course the boundary between 
Northumberland and eo. Durham. 4. 
Riv. of Yorkshire, England, rising on the 
Yorkshire moors, ami flowing 57 m. 8. 
through MaltoTi to join the Ouse between 
Selby and Ooole. 

Derwent Water, lake in the S.W. of 
Cumberland. England. At a bright of 
238 ft. above sea level, it stretches for 3 m. 
to the S. of Kesw ick. An enlargement of 
the D. H., which flow's out towards the 
Irish riea at tho N. extremity, its greatest 
breadth is 1 m., the depth never exceeding 
72 ft. Overlooked by Ciretle Head (530 
ft.) and distant mts. at the foot, and 
engirt with abrupt roekv hanks, it is noted 
for its wild beauty, and especially for the 
Floating Isle and the Lodore Fulls near 
its head. Brandolhmv. on tho \V. side of 
tho lake under the slopes of Catbells, and 
brought bv pifblie subscription in 1002, 
was tho first. National Trust property in 
the bake T)ist. Castle fiend (i in. S. of 
Keswick) was presented by Sir John and 
Lady Randles in 1025. as was also Crow 
Park, close to Kcsw ick. Friar’s Crag and 
Calf Close Bay, on the K. side of the lake, 
were bought by public subscription in 
1022 as a memorial to Canon Rawnsley. 
Tho Ruskin memorial on Friar’s Crag w f aa 
handed over to the trust in 1900. Cock- 
shott Wood and Si able Hills, also on the 
E. side of the lake, w ere presented by their 
owners in 1925 and 1029 respectively. 

" Derwentwnter, James Fadcliffe, or 
Radclyffe, Earl of (1689-1716), leader in 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, was cap- 


tured and confined to the Tower of London 
after the rout at Preston. His youth, 
courtesy, bravery, and rank, as also the 
efforts of his friends, and his ow n appeal 
for tho king’s mercy were powerless to 
stay his execution in 1716 on Tower Hill 

Derzhavin, Gavrila Roraanovitoh (1743- 
1816), Russian poet, b. at Kazan. In 
1762 he entered the army as an engineer, 
and in 1791 the Empress Catherine ap- 
pointed him secretary of state, and in 1802 
minister of justice, llis best poetry was 
produced during the busiest port of bis 
career, and is marked by sublimity and 
vigour of thought and expression. His 
most famous work is Oda Boq % or The, 
Address to the Deity. His works have 
sev. times been reprinted and trans. 
since tho first collected ed. in 1810. His 
complete works (m 7 vols.) w’ere not pub. 
until ISO 1-7 3. 

Desaguadero: l. Riv. of Peru and 
Bolivia, since 1904 part of the boundary' 
of Bolivia. It is a sluggLli stream, not 
navigable beyond Coroeoro. draining Lake 
Titicaca and flowing S. for 184 m. with 
gradually lessening volume to Lake 
Pampa Aullaguas or Poopo. It gives its 
name to the valley dint, of the Andes, 
through which it flows. 2. Riv. in tho 
W. of the Argentine, draining a depressed 
area of saline lakes and small stream-*, 
including Laguna. Belvedere, and with 
apparently no nutlet to the ocean. In its 
lower courses it is known as the Rio 
Salad o. 

Desaix de Veygoux, Louis Charles 
Antoine, see Vlivoory. 

Desart, Sir Hamilton John Agmonde- 
sham Cuffe, fifth Earl of and seventh 
Baron, also Viscount Castle C niTo, of 
Desart, eo. Kilkenny (1848-1934), h. 
Aug. 30, second son of third earl. Called 
to Bar, 1872; solicitor to Treasury and 
queen's (and king’s) proctor. 1894-1900. 
Director of public, prosecutions, 1894- 
L90S. Succeeded to peerage, 1898. Brit, 
representative in various negotiations 
abroad. During his tenure < >f office as 
director ol public prosecution* he under- 
took t D»* piohcrntions in the following 
causes nUbres : Jameson Raid case; Jabez 
Balfour, of Liberator frond notoriety; the 
May brick murder ease; tho moat farm 
murder; the trial of Neil Cream; and the 
Lord Russell bigamy case in tho Hons© of 
Lords. 

Desaugiers, Maro Antoine Madeleine 
(1772 -1827), Fr. dramatist and song- 
writer, b. at Frtfjus; tied from the terrors 
of the revolution to San Domingo, where, 
however, during tho great Negro rebellion 
lie was captured and was within an ac© of 
losing bus life. On his return to Franc© 
in 1797 a storm of popular applause at 
once greeted his operas and comedies, 
which were produced in rapid succession 
at t he Theatre des Varies and the Vaude- 
ville. A higher literary merit belongs to 
lire drinking songs and lampoons, which 
he sang himself with considerable fclat 
in many Parisian salons. At his death he 
w as h' ting as manager of the Vaudeville. 

Desbarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet 
(1722-1824), engineer, b . iu England, of 
Huguenot parents. During the siege of 
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Quebec he served as aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Wolfe, and was in the act of reporting: to 
Wolfe when the latter received his mortal 
wound. The engineering operations dur- 
ing tho conquest of Canada, which 
followed, were under his charge, whilst 
from 17 Gil to 1773 he surveyed the shores 
of Nova Scotia. When he had made a 
number of charts of the N. Amcr. coast 
for Lord Howe, he accepted the lieutenant- 
governorship first of Cape Breton (1784- 
1804), and afterwards of Prince Edward 
Is. (1805-13). 

Desborough, John (1608-80), Eng. 
soldier and statesman, b. at Eltisley, Cam- 
bridgeshire. In 1636 he married Jane, 
sister of Oliver Cromwell, on whose side 
he fought gallantly during tho Civil war, 
and whom he upheld in Parliament. He 
opposed Cromwell’s assumption of royalty, 
however, although he sat himself in Crom- 
well's House of Lords, and after the 
protector’s death he became a strong 
partisan of Fleetwood. Made a councillor 
of state by the Rump Parliament in 1659, 
he was later dismissed, and in 1600 and 
1666 he was imprisoned in the Tower for 
intrigue. His death occurred at II ackney, 
London. Butler satirised him in lludi - 
bras and tho Parable of the Lion and Fox. 

Desborough of Taplow, Baron, see 
Grenfell. 

Descartes, Ren6 (Latinised as Renat us 
Cartesius) (1596-1650), Fr. philosopher, b. 
at La Haye, in Touraino, and educated at 
the Jesuit school of La Flfeche. In 1617 
he went to Holland and entered the army 
of Prince Maurice of Orange. In 1619 ho 
entered the service of Bavaria, and while 
in winter quarters at Ncuberg on the 
Danube found time for the reflections 
which afterwards resulted in tho Discours 
de la methods. In 1 625 he settled in Paris, 
but went to the Netherlands in 1629, and 
lived there mainly until 1649. In 1650 he 
went to the court of Sweden at the in- 
vitation of the Queen Christina, but he d. 
at Stockholm -within a few months. In 
1666 his body was removed to Paris, and 
in 1819 transferred to St. Germain-dos- 
Prfcs. D. is generally considered tho 
‘father of modem philosophy.’ Even in 
his schooldays he found it impossible to 
accept scholastic tradition and theological 
dogma as knowledge, and his first step 
towards evolving a philosophical system 
was to discard all books. In 1637 ap- 
peared tho Discours de la methods, in 
which he traces his mental development 
from his earliest years to the point when 
he refused to believe anything unless it 
were supported bv incontrovertible and 
absolute proof. Starting with doubt as 
the only sure test, ho applied it to all that 
had hitherto passed as knowledge, and the 
only proposition which Btood the test 
seemed the fact of Ids own existence. 
This he formulated as ‘Cogito: ergo sum,’ 
clearly describing tho relation between 
consciousness and existence. From this 
he next concluded that ‘whatever is 
clearly and distinctly thought must be 
true/ whence ho arrived at the Idea of the 
existence of a Perfect Being, because from 
tho Intuition of our own imperfection we 
evolve tho idea of perfection, and if the 


idea of perfection is certain, then per- 
fection must exist. The cardinal point in 
the philosophy of D. is tho ossential 
difference botwoen spirit and matter, be- 
tween thinking and extending substances, 
into ono of which classes all things fall, 
and which can in no way exert any in- 
fluence upon each other or partake of each 
other’s attributes. The principles of the 
Discours de la nUthode are dealt with more 
fully iu Meditationes de prima philosophia 
(1641) and Principia philosophic (1644). 
From philosophy ho applied his principles 
to physics, and his celebrated theory of 
vortices, explaining the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, was only superseded by 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. It was 
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in mathematics that I). achieved the most 
lasting results; he first recognised the real 
meaning of tho negative roots of equations 
and founded analytical geometry, the 
application of algebra to geometry. Be- 
sides his philosophical and mathematical 
treatises, D. was the author of Traite des 
passions de Vdme (1649), for Queen 
Christina. See also (Jammu due Platon- 
ihth; Innate Ideas. See J. Millet, 
Descartes, sa vie , ses travaux , ses d4cou- 
vertes , 1867-71; K. Fischer, Descartes and 
his School (Eng. trail fi.), 1887 ; Descartes: 
his Life and Times , and trans. of the chief 
works by Elizabeth S. Haldane, 1905-11; 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. Iv., 1906, 
‘ Descartes and Cartesianism* ; <>. Milhaud, 
Descartes , Savant, 1921; C. von Brock - 
dorff, Descartes, 1923; C. Adam and G. 
Milhaud, Correspondance , 1936-41; L. 
Ilrunschvieg, Descartes et Pascal , 1945; 
and S. V. Keeling, Descartes , 1948. 

Descent (from Norman-Fr. discent), see 
— In heredity, Darwinism; In law. In- 
heritance; in science. Biology. 

Deschamps, Eustache (c. 1338-1415), 
Fr. poet, b. at Vcrtos in Champagne. Ope 
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of the victims of tho siego of Rhelms and 
an eye-witness of tho march against 
Chartres and the signing of tho treaty of 
Bretigny (13G0), he cherished to his death 
a bitter hatred of tho Eng. nation. Be- 
sides serving in the Flemish wars ho is said 
to have suffered imprisonment by tho 
Saracens, and to have wandered through 
Syria and Egypt, besides visiting Italy 
and Hungary. In his roamings from 
castle to castle, where he entertained lords 
and ladies with his aongs, he must fully 
have satisfied his innate spirit of adven- 
ture. In 1360 ho became vassal to 
Princess Isabella, und for some time ho 
was huissier d'armes to King Charles V. 
Indeed, the list of honourable oilices he 
held under nearly all contemporary princes 
attests his great popularity. The numer- 
ous virelays, satires, ballades, rondeaux, 
and farces of this roi do Laidurc, as ho 
styled himself, which were imprinted till 
1832, justify his claim to bo recognised as 
tlie first lyric poet to write in modern Fr. 
His one epic poem was entitled Miroir tie 
Mariage. His complete works were 
pub. by Q. do Saint-Hilairo and G. Ray- 
naud in 11 vols. (1878-1903). 

Deschanel, Emile Auguste Etienne 
Martin (1819-1904), Fr. man of lettery, b. 
at Paris, was appointed to the professor- 
ship of rhi n "W* nt, Paris. He was obliged 
to leave b’ranco because of tho vehemence 
with which he preached republican doc- 
trines in his Catholicisme et Socialisme 
(1S50). But in 1881 he was elected to the 
chair of modern languages in the Colldge 
do France. Most of his pubs., e.g. Des 
Cnurtisanes Grccqves (1854), Etudes sur 
Aristophanes (1867), and Lc Komantisme 
des classiques (1882), deal with tlie litera- 
ture of tho ancients. His son, Paul Eugene 
Louis (1856-1 922), was president of the Fr. 
republic in 1920. 

Des Chutes, rlv. of ILS.A., which rises 
on the E. side of the Cascade Mts. Its 
course Is chiefly N.. and its length is about 
320 in. It flow\s through a volcano dist., 
intersecting Wasco co., and linally enters 
tho Columbia R. 

Descriptive Geometry, theoretical basis 
of architectural and mechanical drawing. 
The architect, has to represent by plans, 
elevations, and cross-sections the building 
under construction in such a way that his 
drawings arc not only intelligible to tlie 
contractor, but also so that tho latter can 
deduce the actual dimensions of each part 
represented on the diagram. Sec further 
under Ghomktry. 

Deseronto, small tn. of Ontario, Canada, 
situated on tlie ba\ of Quints, in Hastings 
co., about 30 m. S.W. of Kingston. Has 
trade in lumbering and fruit growing. 
Pop. 2000. 

Desert (Lafc. desert inn from dcscrere , to 
abandon), geographical term for a barren 
and uninhabited (list, of largo extent. The 
term is used to Include tho Tundras ( q.v.) t 
or frozen plains fringing the Arctic regions, 
the great Ice-wastes of the Arctio and 
Antarctic continents, and sometimes tho 
temporary wastes or steppes which arc 
covered with vegetation only for a few 
months in tho spring. The name is more 
usually restricted, however, to the hot, 
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dry (lists, of the S. latitudes, where the 
temps, are extreme, the rainfall very 
scanty, and evaporation very rapid. 
These hot Ds. occur in two belts encircling 
the earth; in tho N. hemisphere there 
stretch tho Great Sahara, Libyan, and 
Nubian Ds., the Ds. of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkestan, and Gobi, and continued in 
the great basin of N. America. The S. 
ring, less extensivo and more broken, 
includes tho Kalahari D. in Africa, the 
interior of Australia, and the Atacama D. 
in S. America. Tho essential character- 
istic of a D. is its lack of rain and the 
scarcity both of moisture on its surface 
and of watery vapour lu the atmosphere 
which might decrease the excessive radia- 
tion. The temps, are extreme, ranging 
from 1 20° F. in tho daytime, with the sand 
itself at a temp, of 150° F., to below 
freezing-point at night. Ds. occur at all 
altitudes, from below sea level to sev. 
thousand feet above it, and may be of a 
flat appearanco broken only by driving 
waves of sand, and bounded by the sharp 
circle of the horizon, or a rocky plateau, 
hollowed and cut into valleys and ravines. 
Cloud-bursts provide the greater part of 
the scanty rainfall, and sandstorms of 
terrific force and velocity are of frequent 
occurrence. Tho mirage \q.v.) is a peculiar 
feature of great Ds., and Is largely the cause 
of tho talcs of genii and evil spirits preva- 
lent among 1). peoples. Absolute laek of 
vegetation is rare, but the plants grow 
very scantily, and are specially adapted to 
D. conditions, being mainly of the spinifex 
family and the prickly variety of the 
cactus, whose glazed surface retains such 
moisture as it obtains from the soil. 
Anima 1 life is similarly restricted, the 
camel being the only beast of burden 
able to withstand D. conditions. Where 
natural springs are found tho surrounding 
land becomes a marvel of fertility, and an 
oasis (q.v.) settlement grows up, while tho 
rivs., such as the Nile, are used for the 
irrigation of wide tracts, and the sinking 
of artesian wells i* frequently practised 
in the Sahara. See also Gobi ; Kalahari ; 
Saii.\h\. See A. Mcim ray, Deserts and 
the Birth of Civilisation, 1932, and The 
Itolc of the Deserts , 1934; P. B. Sears, 
Desert on the March. 1935; and J. Harris, 
Soil of Desert Vegetation , 1930. 

Desertion, and Deserters, Intentional 
abandonment of a post or obligation to 
which the offender is bound by legal or 
moral laws: (1 ) D. in the navy or army is 
being absent without leave when there is 
no intention to return, as distinguished 
from absence without leave from other 
causes. The practice of deserting from 
one regiment to another to avoid foreign 
service or aidiug civil power 1 r now desig- 
nated fraudulent enlistment, as distin- 
guished from D, D. when on active 
service is punishable with death in all 
European countries. All who attempt to 
induce D., or who harbour deserters, are 
liable to punishmont. When D. occurs 
at other times it is punished with a maxi- 
mum of two years* imprisonment for 
the first offence, and a term of penal 
servitude, to be determined by the presi- 
dent of the court martial, for all subsequent 
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offences. All deserters nmst bo triod by 
court martial, and when convicted forfeit 
all prior service and such advantages 
accrued to them from such service, as well 
as being liable to servo again for the full 
term of the forfeited service. (2) D. from 
the merchant ser\ice is punishable with 
forfeiture of pay, and as directed by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. (3) D. of 

wife or children. A deserted wife, by 
the law of England, may take proceedings 
against her husband for a maintenance 
order if she becomes chargeable to the par. 
He may be charged as a rogue and vaga- 
bond under the Vagrancy Act, 1824. 1). 

without cause for at least three years is a 
ground for a petition of divorce by hus- 
band or wife; and, similarly, either spouse 
may present a petition for judicial 
separation. Tho Summary Jurisdiction 
(Married Women) Act of 1895 gives her 
the custody of any cliildron there may be 
up to the age of sixteen, and provides 
that the husband shall pay a weekly sum 
towards their maintenance. In such 
circumstances the wife may obtain an 
order to protect such property as she 
may herself acquire, or already possesses 
in her own right. In Scotland D. without 
sufficient cause for four years is ground 
for a decree of divorce. See Divorce; 
Husband and Wife. 

Deshoulteres, Madame Antoinette Du 
Ligier de la Garde (1638-91), Fr. poetess, 
h. at Paris, elected member of the Ricov- 
rati of Padua and the Academy of Artes, 
and considered by Voltaire the best of 
the women poets of France. She was a 
prominent figure for her beauty and wit 
at the court of Louis XIV., and was tho 
centre of a circle of the most eminent 
literary men of her time. She spent her 
early married life at Brussels , and was 
imprisoned in the Chateau of \Vil warden 
for eight mouths by the gov. (1657) on 
account of her efforts to secure her hus- 
band’s pardon. She wrote odes, ballades, 
madrigals, ancUidylls, of which only a few 
of the last have lived. Complete eds. oi 
her works were pub. In 1095 and 1799. 

Desiccation (Lat. desiccnre , to dry up), 
the process of drying or removing water 
from a substance. This may be done bj 
heating the substance and causing 
evaporation of tho moisture, or by various 
chemical agents, such as calcium chloride, 
sulphuric acid, potassium hydrate, which 
are applied by means of a desiccator. 
This is a closed vessel in which the sub- 
stance to be dried is placed, together with 
the hygroscopic Mibstance which is to dry 
it. Vacuum D. is a quicker process, and 
is caused by exhausting tho air from the 
desiccator. Currents of dry air also act 
as desiccators. Certain organisms have 
tho power of undergoing the process of D. 
and retaining sufficient latent life to 
enable them to recover, but the longer tho 
period of D. has been, the longer they 
take to recover ; hematodes, or ‘ paste-eels/ 
have been known to revive after nearly 
twenty years. Rotifers are said to 
recover after a long period of D., but it is 
generally considered that it is only the 
eggB which survive, that the fullV de- 
veloped organistn is really dead. Bear- 


animalculos, or tardigrados, are also said 
to survivo. Among plants, seeds and 
spores seem able to resist any period of I >. 

Design (Lat. desiffnarc, to mark out), in 
the flue arts is tho drawing or plan which 
is to act as a guido to the finished repre- 
sentation; the arrangement of the details 
which are to go to make the whole not 
only with regard to their artist to com- 
pleteness, but also with regard to their 
appropriateness and general utility in the 
position which they ai*o designed to occupy 
and the materials from which they are to 
be constructed. D. docs not necessarily 
mean originality or novelty, more fre- 
quently it is tho development of old ideas 
to suit new conditions. In some arts, 
such as pottery and silver or goldsmiths' 
work, tho form and material are an 
essential part of tho D.; in such arts it is 
necessary, therefore, that the designer 
should know the processes, the qualities 
of the materials, and the practical use of 
the requisite tools, so that lie is not only 
a designer, but also a practical craftsman. 
The keen competition for export markets 
after the Second World War has Increased 
the importance of D. in industry, and in 
1948 was hold an important exhibition by 
the Faculty of the Royal Designers for 
Industry at Burlington House, London. 

Design, in law, see Copyright and 
Trade Marks. 

Design, Schools of. The first school of 
design was opened under tho auspices of 
the Council of the Gov. School oi Design 
at Somerset House in 1837. On the re- 
organisation of the schools in 1852, the 
three main objects in view were: (1) Tho 
promotion of elementary knowledge of 
drawing and modelling; (2) special in- 
struction in the knowledge and practice 
of ornamental art.; and (3) the practical 
application qf such knowledge to the im- 
provement of manufs. In 1857 the 
central or national art training schools 
wore removed to S. Kensington, whore 
they have since remained. Similar S. of 
I), grew up in the large prov. tns. Thus 
as early as 1810 state grants were given 
to Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
etc., to assist them in the erection of such 
schools. Later new technical schools 
were estab. throughout the country, where 
enamelling, metal repoussl*, wood-carving, 
and other artistic handicrafts wore taught, 
as well as drawing and the la\vs of orna- 
ment. Since the Education Act of 1902 
the art schools in most tus. have been 
Liken out of the hands of private com- 
mittees, and are now managed by tho 
municipalities with moneys derived from 
the local rates. Tho Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in Southampton Row 
(estab. by the L.O.O. in 1896) and tbe 
Leicester School of Art may be taken as 
types of the many modern ostabs. where 
art is taught in strict relation to indus- 
trial requirements. See also Industrial 
Design, Council of. 

Desio, tn. of Italy, in the prov. of Lom- 
bardy, situated about 10 m. N. of Milan. 
It cultivates silk and is the bp. of Pope 
Pius XI. 

Desirade, is. belonging to the Fr. W, 
Indies, situated 4 m. K. of Guadeloupe, 
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and having an area of 10 sq. m. Fishing 
is the chief industry. D. was the first is. 
discovered by Columbus on his second 
journey. Pop. 1400. 

Desire Is used in psychology of all in- 
stances where the subject Is stirred to 
action not by percepts — that is, by signs 
of the presence of the objects of pleasure 
— but rather by Imagination or ideas. 
1). in man corresponds to appetite in 
animals, and may be defined, according 
to Spinoza, as ‘appetite with the con- 
sciousness of it.' But ‘whether a man be 
conscious of his appetite or not, the appetite 
remains one and the same thing.' In 
ordinary speech it is customary to speak 
of tho 1). of tangible things as also of the 
I.), of abstractions, such os of wealth or 
truth. Intensity of D. depends on tho 
forco of the impulse to action, and not on 
tho degree of delight which is expected to 
tollow the fulfilment of that I). 

Deslys, Gaby (c. 1884-19*20), Fr. music- 
hall comedienne and dancer, was well 
known in Paris before her first appearance 
m London — viz. at tho Gaiety Tlieatrp, 
gept. 1000. Till 1910 she was a great 
favourite with the London public, alike 
for her personal beauty and for the 
dazzling nature of her costumes. Besides 
her priii. business, she also took part m 
Light opera and farce. Hho <1. in Paris. 
She left a ihe interest in her fortune of 
£400,000 to her mother and sister; after 
their deaths it was to go to tho poor of 
Marseilles. 

Desmids (Gk. S*trprk f bond) constitute 
a large, genus of fresh-water algte which 
bear considerable resemblance to diatoms, 
but differ from them m being bright green 
m colour and ha\ mg the cell-wall com- 
posed of cellulose instead of silica. 

Des Moines: 1. Riv. of Iowa, U.S.A. 
Rising in tho 18. W. of Minnesota, it 
traverses Iowa with a south-easterly 
course, and finally joins tho Mississippi 
below Keokuk. Its drainage area is so mo 
14,660 sq. in., whilst its total length is 
550 m. *2. Tap. of Iowa, U.S.A.. at tho 
mouth of the Raccoon R., on tho Des 
Moines It., contains t Ho Iowa state Capitol 
building on a bill, with a fine view of the 
city; Fort Des Moines, tho largest U.S. 
cavalry post; the. city hall; court house 
and coliseum; Dos Moines Univ., belong- 
ing to the Baptist Bible Union of N\ 
America, and the Drake Univ. of the 
Disciples of Christ.. There are 970 ac. of 
parka. The ana. state fair is attended by 
more than 400,000 persons. There is a 
largo trade in corn and coal, also mamifs. 
of meat products, clothing, furniture, 
agric. implements, and much printing of 
newspapers and jours. It is under a 
commission form of government. The 
pop. has increased from 3905 In I860 to 
159,800 in 1910. 

Desmond, Earls of, Irish family who 
exercised considerable influence over the 
S.W. of Ireland. Beginning with Maurice 
Fitzgerald (d. 1356) tho line camo to an 
end in Gerald Fitzgerald, who was mur- 
dered finally in his retreat among the 
Kerry Mts. (1583), his place of hiding 
having been betrayed to the Eng. This 
Fitzgerald, the fifteenth of the title, had 


sacked Youghal and murdered the inhab. 
as a direct challenge to Elizabeth's Gov. 
Consequently he was proclaimed a traitor, 
and spent the last two years of his life 
wandering miserably from place to place. 

Desmoulins, Lueie Simplice Camille 
Benoist (1760-94), Fr. revolutionist and 
journalist, b. at Guise, Aisne, came into 
notice after his harangue to the populace 
on July 12, 1789. ‘To armal* he cried; 

4 this dismissal (i.e. that of Necker) is tho 
tocsin of tho St. Bartholomew of the 
patriots.* Tho mob, after hearing the 
address, rushed out in thousands to seize 
arms: two days afterwards the Bastille 
fell. Nevertheless a stuttering speech 
drove D. to write his infiammatory 
addresses. His pamphlets entitled La 
Philosophic du penple francais (1788), La 
Prance libre (1789), and the series that 
subsequently appeared in Les involutions 
de Prance ct de Brabant (1789-91) contain 
tho germs of Socialism, whilst at the time 
their rapid dissemination caused the 
violent doetrlues contained therein largely 
to control the trend of contemporary 
events. Associated first with Mirabeau, 
and on his death with Danton, D. was 
present with the infuriated people who 
stormed tho Tuileries (Aug. 1792), and 
was largely responsible for the downfall 
and ruthless massacres of the Girondists, 
for under the inspiration of tho dictator, 
Robespierre (who had been his school 
friend), he had pub. his HieUAre des Bris - 
sot ins (1793), which contained denun- 
ciations of the Girondist leader, Brissot. 
After the llObertistes had also been dis- 
patched, a revulsion against such whole- 
sale carnage seized D., the result being 
the pub. of Le Vieux Cordelier (1794). 
Herein ho advocated a fresh policy, this 
time one of forbearance and clemency , in 
which he was abetted by Danton aud 
Lacroix, but his exuberant fancy and 
irresistible delight in Aristophanic humour 
caused him to represent the great Robes- 
pierre in a ridiculous light. The latter, 
realising the personal danger of such an 
attack, suffered the Committee of Public 
Safety to condemn D. with the still nobler 
Danton to tho guillotine in April 1794. 
A few days later Lucile Duplessls, his 
youug and loving wife, in ispite of her hold 
over the dictator, passed bravely in tho 
tnmbril to her death. See R. Arnaud, La 
Vic turbulente de Camule Desmoulins. 1928. 

Desna, riv. of the B.S.F.S.R.. which 
rises m the region of Smolensk. It fiows 
S.E. to Briansk, then S.W. until it joins 
the Dnieper. Its prin. tribs. are tho Seim 
and the Snov, and tho riv. is navigable 
almost throughout its course of 350 m. 

Desolation Island, «ecKF.mnrKi.KX Land. 

Desor, Pierre Jean Edouard (1811-82), 
Sw geologist who climbed the Jungfrau 
in 1 s 11. The results of his research into 
Jurassic eohinodorms were pub. in Ills 
Synopsis des ichinides fossiles (1858) and 
Pick i nologit' helvUique (1808-73), for the 
latter of which he collaborated with P. de 
Loriol. His A us Sahara (t865) oontalns 
his Inquiry Into the physical phenomena 
of that desert, whilst his investigations 
into the anct. lake habitations of Switzer- 
land form a contribution to palaeontology. 
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De Soto, Fernando, see Soto. 

De Soto, tn. of Jefferson co., Missouri, 
U.S.A. It Ik situated on Joachim Creek, 
and has railroad shops, manufactories or 
plute gloss, shoes, and cloth. Pop. 5100. 

Despard, Mrs. Charlotte French (1S44- 
1039), one of the prin. leaders of tho 
women’s suffrage movement, especially 
in its militant aspect. Was much in- 
iluenced by the works of Shelley, and 
often said that, as a result of reading his 
Revolt of Islam she became a rebel. In 
the militant days she was twice imprisoned 
for notions in connection with this move- 
ment. Her reforndng activities were by 
no means confined to tho women’s move- 
ment. She laboured as a poor law guar- 
dian and a Socialist orator, and for a time 
livtd at Nine Elms. Sho was as well 
known among the poor of Dublin. Though 
a sister to the late Earl Ypres, she was an 
extreme pacifist during tho First World 
War. In 1919 she stood for Parliament 
at Battersea. After tho war sho went to 
live in Dublin, where her support of 
Mr. de Valera, both before the treaty of 
1922 and in the ensuing civil war, brought 
her into conflict with the authorities. In 
1926, at the ago of eighty-two, Mrs. D. 
marched from the Embankment to Hyde 
Park in a procession of women represent- 
ing the various professions to demand 
equality of franchise; and with the royal 
assent to the Bill in 192S she saw her 
greatest ambition realised. 

Despard, Edward Marcus (1751-1803), 
Irish conspirator, spent eighteen years in 
military service in tho W. Indies, and 
later as superintendent of Yucatan. Re- 
called on trivial charges and found inno- 
cent even of these (1792), he was, not- 
withstanding, imprisoned for two years. 
Ho was finally beheaded because of his 
share in a plot to assassinate tho kiug. 

Despeissis Silk, see Artificial Silk. 

Despencer, Baron de, see Dasiiwood, Sir 
Francis. 

D'Esperey, Louis F61ix Marie Francois 
Franchet, see Franchet d’Esperet. 

Des Purlers, Bonaventure see Perieiw. 

Despotism, in modern application, tho 
oppressive and sometimes illegal rule of 
one man ; the reverse of democracy. The 
name, like tyrant, is of Gk. origin and had 
nothing of its present significance. Tho 
title despot was given to the master of a 
household of slaves; then to the absolute 
ruler of E. countries with whom the Gks. 
came in contact. Later it came to bo an 
honorary title given to princes in tho 
Byzantine empire, and it is still employed 
in something of its old sense as a mode of 
addressing a bishop in the Gk. Church. 
The beginning of its present use was tho 
employment, as In tho case of tyrant, of 
the word to describe a ruler who had no 
right to bo the ruler although his actual 
method of government may havo been 
excellent and beneficial. 

DespotoDagh.see Rhodope Mountains. 

Despr&aux, Nicolas Boileau-, see 
Boilkau-Dkspr£aux, 

Desquamation, shedding of the epi- 
thelium or surface skin, which takes 
place after certain diseases such as scarlet 
fever. It Is likely that these epithelium 


scales are a source of Infection; thus the 
patient is quarantined until the peeling 
of tho skin is complete. A high temp, 
sometimes causes the Bkin to come off in 
largo flakes. 

Dessalines, Jean Jacques (1758-1806), 
Negro emperor, b. in Guinea, Africa, and 
carried to Haiti as a slave. In tho In- 
surrection of 1791 ho assumed tho name of 
his master, a Fr. planter, and fought as a 
lieutenant under Toussaint l’Ouverture. 
After submitting to Franco he was niado 
governor of tho S. part of the is., but 
began the war anew, defeated tho Fr. at 
tho battle of St. Mare, and after unspeak- 
able cruelties drove them from tho is., 
1803. Haiti declared itself independent 
in 1804, and D. was elected governor, and 
in the following year emperor under tho 
title of Jean Jacques I. His tyranny and 
cruelty soon alienated his supporters, and 
in 1806, while trying to suppress a revolt, 
ho was murdered by P6tion and Chris- 
toph©, tho latter of whom succeeded him. 

Dessau, cap. of the former duchy and 
free state of Anhalt, Germany, on tho 
1. b. of tho Mnlde, 70 m. S.VV. of Berlin. 
Among tho chief buildings are tho former 
ducal palace (1748), with a valuablo 
library and picture gallery and standing 
in beautiful grounds; tho tn. hall (1899- 
1900), 8ov. picture galleries, and tho 
Selilosskircho. Tho fine W. wing of tho 
Sch loss dates from 1540. Tho tn. has 
monuments to Leopold, prince of Anhalt- 
I). (1676-1747), and to tho philosopher, 
Moses Mendelssohn {b. hero in 1729). It 
was also the bp. in 1823 of Max Mfiller, 
tho orientalist and philologist, who d. at 
Oxford, 1900. L). is noted for manufs. of 

machinery, chocolate, gas-cooking, and 
heating apparatus and chemicals, and a 
good trade in corn and garden produce. 
Aircraft factories were ererted in tho 
neighbourhood of tho tn., which became 
an objective of tho allied air offensive In 
1944, during tho Second World War. 
The tn. was captured by tho IJ.S. First 
Army on April 21, 1945. l’op. 91,400. 

Dessuk, a tn. of Egypt, on tho Nile, 
12 in. N.E. of Damanhur, has a Muslim 
high school with 290 students. About 
7 m. N. aro tho ruins of the anct. Egyptian 
cap., Buto. 

De StaSl, Madame, see StaEl. 

Desterro, see Florianopoms. 

Destouches, Philippe (1680-1754), Fr. 
dramatist, b. at Tours. 1 1 is real naino was 
N6ricault. In 1699 he became secretary 
to tho Fr. ambas. in .Switzerland, and 
wrote during tho time Le Curicux imper- 
tinent (1710); L’lnyrat (1712); L’lrrteolu 
(1713); and Le M&Lisant (1715). From 
1716 to 1722 ho was secretary to the 
embassy in London. On his return to 
Franco ho was elected to tho academy, 
1723, and subsequently produced />s 
Philosophe MarU (1727) ami his master- 
piece Le Ubrneux (J732), a picture of the 
struggle between the old nobility and 
the wealthy bourgeois. Like Moll&ro, ho 
wished to revive the comedy of character, 
hut in style he rather followed Bolleau- 
DesprGaux ; his later comedies were spoilt 
by his carrying the moralising tendency 
to extremes. 
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Destroyer, Torpedo Boat, small, fast, un- 
arinoured warship heavily armed with 
torpedo tubes and guns up to 4 ■ 7 In. This 
class of vessel was developed to supersede 
the 4 torpedo gunboat ’ or 4 torpedo 
catcher,' which in turn had been built to 
destroy torpedo boats. The destroyer 
acts in flotillas and her duties are to sink 
the destroyers of the enemy by gunfire, 
torpedo the larger enemy ships, protect 
her own battle fleet from torpedo attack, 
and set up smoke-screens. During the 
1911-18 and 1939-45 wars destroyers 
were also used for escorting convoys of 
merchant shipping, combating the sub- 
marines by means of explosive depth- 
charges, and as minelayers. The first 
Brit, destroyer was built by Messrs. Yar- 
row in 1893 and named Tlavock. She was 
much lighter and smaller than the 
4 catchers ’ she was replacing, but had 
relatively great length with a low free- 
board and was equipped with high-speed 
engines capable of developing 3500 brake 
horse power which enabled a speed of 264 
knots to be attained. The great advance 
in speed of this vessel and her sister ships 
over tho existing torpedo boats was due 
mainly to the alteration in lines, small 
draught, high engine power, and reduction 
in weight brought about by using thinner 
plates — in ioitA < they were only J in. 

thick — and cutting out armour plating. 
Landmarks in the design of destroyers 
were the introduction of the water-tube 
boiler, replacement of reciprocating en- 
gines by steam-turbines, and the use of 
oil fuel instead of coal. Torpedo tubes 
used to be rigidly fixed In the bows, but as 
the speed of tlve torpedo was Improved, 
these had to be abolished because, after 
firing, tho destroyer at first overran the 
torpedo, which soon gathered way and 
hit the parent ship behind. There arc a 
considerable number of classes of I ). in tho 
Royal Navy. Their uumes include 4 Gal- 
lant/ 4 Daring/ aud ‘ Weapon/ three 
classes for which ships were in course of 
construction at the end of tho Second 
World War, * CV * Battle/ 4 Zambesi/ 
4 Wagon.* 4 Valentine/ 4 Lister/ 4 Trow- 
bridge/ 4 Sttumarez/ * Rotherham/ 4 On- 
slow/ 4 Hunt/ 4 Blankney/ 4 Tribal/ 
4 Intrepid/ and others. A vessel of the 
4 O * class (C’cesar, Chequrrs, Comet, etc.), 
may be taken as an example of a typical 
modern 1). Details are: 362 J ft. in 
length, and 35 J ft. beam, 1710 tons dis- 
placement, speed 34 knots (capable of 38), 
four 4 -5-in. guns, six anti-aircraft guns 
(four of 40 mm. and two of 20 mm.), 
eight 21 -in. torpedo tubes In quadruple 
mountings. Ds. of the 4 Battle ’ class are 
larger with 2325 tons displacement and 
were designed for service iu the Pacific in 
the war against Japan. They have a 
speed of 36 knots, four 4*5 guns, twelve 
40 -mm. anti-aircraft guns, and ten 21 -in. 
torpedo tubes. A typical modem D. of 
the UJ5- Nary Is that of the 4 Allen M. 
Snmne# * class. Its dimensions are 376 i ft. 
by 46& ft. with a displacement of 2200 
tons and a speed or over 35 khots. Its 
armament Includes six 5 -la. guns, twelve 
40 -mm. anti-aircraft guns, and ten 21 -In. 
torpedo tubes. Larger vessels are those 

E.E. 4 


of the 4 Gearing 4 class which with similar 
armament have a length of 3904 ft. and 
a displacement of 2400 tons. The 
flotilla-leader is a kind of super-destroyer, 
being larger and more powerfully armed 
than the others, and acts as flagship to 
destroyer flotillas. 

Destructors, furnaces employed for the 
destruction of refuse. Tho disposal of re- 
fuse from tns. has presented a problem to 
the authorities from time immemorial, but 
with the concentration of pop. reached in 
modern civilisations the matter became 
urgent. Such methods of disposal as 
dumping Into the sea are clearly possible 
only In special circumstances, but the fact 
that much of the refuse consists of car- 
bonaceous material (e.g. paper, straw, 
animal and vegetable remains, cinders, 
etc. > suggested the idea of destroying it by 
combustion. Destructor - furnaces are 
commonly erected in series, and, after the 
refuse has been collected, tins, cans, aud 
pieces ot Iron are withdrawn magnetically, 
fine dust is removed, and the residue then 
fed into the furnaces. High temps, are 
necessary (about 2000°) for satisfactory 
destruction, and in some cases the heat 
evolved is used to produce steam and 
electricity. Destructors are compara- 
tively expensive to construct and ran, but 
tho convenience and cleanliness are worth 
paying for. Many different types of de- 
structors are m use, e.g. tho Ueenan type 
and the Horsfall and Sterling type. 

Desuetude, technical word in Scottish 
law, denoting the revocation of some law, 
simply through the practice of some usage, 
quite contrary to the terms of the law, 
which has received its sanction through a 
general consensus of opinion, and not 
through any legal enactment. Thus when 
a man was charged in 1887 with opening a 
pie and lemonade Bliop on Sunday he set 
up a plea of D. as regards the law of 1661 
against Sabbath profanation. In this 
particular case the Act of 1661 .was held 
not to have 4 gone into D/ In English 
jurisprudence, a statute never lapses 4 by 
desuetude/ hut can become inoperative 
only by repeal. 

Desvauxlaceae, name formerly applied 
to monocotyledon our plants of the order 
On trok‘ p i dace up . The species are small, 
sedge-1 Jke herbs of no known utility found 
in the southern hemisphere. 

Desvres, tn. in the Pos-de-Calais dept, of 
France, 10 m. E.S.E. of Boulogne with 
tanneries and porcelain manuf. Pop. 5000. 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester Warren, 
Baron (1835-95), Eng. poet, educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. Be- 
tween 1859 and 1865 be pub. seven 
volumes of verse, remarkable for their 
grace and refinement of feeling, but his 
Phxlocietes (1866), which won the admira- 
tion of Gladstone and Browning, first gave 
full illustration to his fine classical culture. 
HU careful drama entitled The Soldier of 
Fortune (1876) met with a cold recaption : 
a selection of Poems Dramatic and 
Lyrical (1893), proved that his poetical 
gifts hod nob been impaired by bU life as 
a recluse. De T. was also an excellent 
amateur in botany and numismatics, and 
his work on the flora of Cheshire was pub. 

X 
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in 1899, with a memoir by Sir M. G. 
Duff. 

Detaohment, in its military sense, refers 
to a small number of infantry or cavalry 
despatched from the main army, brigade, 
battalion, company, or whatever division 
It may be, for the performance of some 
particular duty. In navul terminology 
the word is similarly used to denote the 
dismissal from the fleet or squadron of two 
or more vessels oil a special service. A 
‘ gun detachment ' means the number of 
artillery soldiers told off to take care of a 
single gun. 

Detaille, Jean-Baptiste Edouard (1848- 
1912), Fr. painter, who was a pupil of 
Meissonier, his first picture exhibited in 
the Salon being * A Corner of Meissonier’s 
Studio* (1867). His finest pictures are 
undoubtedly his realistic paintings of 
military life, either of the scenes from con- 
temporary wars, such as his 4 En recon- 
naissance * (1875), ‘ Le Regiment qui 
passe * (1876), and his ‘ Salut aux blesses ’ 
(1877), which represent episodes in the 
Franco -Prussian campaigns, or from tho 
Napoleonic battles such us his 4 Sortie do 
la garnison de Hunigue en 1815,' and his 
representations of Napoleon in Egypt 
(1878), and of the engagement between 
Cossacks and the Imperial Guard in 1814 
(1870). His best known portraits are of 
the Prince of Wales, Duke of Connaught, 
and Emperor of Russia (1898), whilst ‘ Le 
RGve * (1888) and ‘ Lcs Victlmes du 
devoir * are two of his most famous pic- 
tures. In 1898 D. was elected a member 
of the Fr. Institute, and was the holder of 
many foreign honours and decorations. 

Detective, see under Police. 

Deteotive Story, The, was originated by 
the genius of the Amer., Edgar Allan Foe, 
whose The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
(1841) and The Purloined Letter (1845) 
have rarely, If ever, been surpassed in bril- 
liance of analysis and Invention. Poe was 
soon followed by the Fr. writer, Emile 
Gaboriau, whose L’ Affaire Lerouge (1866) 
and Le Dossier 113 (1867), etc., were 
eagerly read. He was followed among his 
countrymen by Boisgobey, author of 
Le Forcat Colonel (1872), Gaston Leroux 
and Maurice Leblanc, but apart from these 
writers and the later Belgian author 
Georges Simenon, the development of the 
detective story has been mainly in the 
hands of the many authors in tills genre in 
Great Britain and America. In England 
the vogue may bo said to have begun as a 
result of the stories by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle who took up and extended the con- 
, ventions of tho detective story established 
by Poe— the apparently Insoluble crime, 
the clues misleading tho police, the 
quicker-witted detective and his admiring 
follower who tells the tale. Doyle created 
the character of Sherlock Holmes, whoso 
name became a synonym in many langu- 
ages for detective, and tho first of tho 
several books of Sherlock Holmes* Ad • 
ventures. Memoirs , etc., was The Study in 
Scarlet (1 887 ). Doyle also established the 
scientific side of detection in fiction which 
has been developed by many subsequent 
writers, notable among whom is Agatha 
Christie. G. K. Chesterton (q.v.fu i hi s 


Father Drown series used the D.S. for the 
discussion of religious ideas. 

Deterioration, Physical, see Physical 

D ETE RIO RATION. 

Determinants, in mathematics, a system 
of symbols whereby many calculations are 
facilitated. Consider two homogeneous 
linear equations, a x x 4- b x y =• 0 ; a 2 x 4- 
b % y « 0. By multiplying the first by b % 
and tho second by hi, and subtracting, we 
get x(a x b t — a t b i) *=■• 0, whence a x b 2 — 

«i6| “ 0. This may bo written j 1 j — 0, 

and the expression on tho left is called a 
D. of tho socond order, consisting of two 
rows and two columns. Tho value is not 
altered by changing rows into columns 

or vice versd , thus , = a x b t — a *6,. 
Interchanging two rows of columns 
changes tho sign ; thus j “■jj 1 ! = a ,6, — 

aiha- Consider three homogeneous linear 
equations, a x x + b x y 4- c,z — 0 ; a t x 4- 
b t y -I- c*z = 0 ; a a x 4- b a y 4- c+z = 0. 
From the second and third we get by tho 

rule of cross-multiplication . x , — 

b 2 c t -bgc. 


- . Substituting the 

c t a a ~c a a t a 2 Oa—a B f) a 

proportional q uant ities for x, y , and z in tho 
first equation, we got a x (b a c a — b a c a ) 4- 
b i (c 2 a a - c,a 2 ) 4- c, (u a b a - a M b a ) =■■ 0, or 


a i 


h,c, 

h,c, 


4- hi 


c * a * | 4. c a *f« 

f s «i ; 1 «»h, 

a l b,c l 

This may bo written ; a a h,c, 
a,h^ s 


« 0 . 


0 and 


the expression on tho left is known as a 
D. of the third order, consisting of throe 
rows and three columns. It is to bo noted 
that the coeflicient of a,, 6„ or C| is tho D. 
of the second order obtained by omitting 
the row and the column containing that 
constituent in the D. of the third order. 
Some of the properties of 1). are : If two 
adjacent columns or rows are inter- 
changed, the sign of the D. is changed 
without other alteration in value ; if two 
rows or columns are identical the I). 0 ; 

if each constituent in a row or column is 
multiplied by the same factor, tho D. is 
multiplied by that factor. See T. Muir, 
The Theory of Determinants in the His - 
torieal Order of Development , 1923, and 
Contributions to the History of Deter- 
minants , 1930. 

Determinism (from Lat. determinare, to 
prescribe), the name applied to the doc- 
trine that man’s every action is directly 
dependent either on his environment or on 
his impulses and motives, tho dependence 
being so mathematical that his behaviour 
could in every cose be predicted were it 
possible to appreciate the exact nature and 
relative force of the external and Internal 
impulses which drive him to behave as he 
doos. It is therefore a doctrine in direct 
opposition to tho doctrine of Free Will, 
taught In Christian ethics, and known to 
psychologists under the names of Indeter- 
minism, voluntarism, and Indtfferentism, 
by which It is held that man has complete 
moral freedom to choose between different 
courses of action. 4 Hard * D. bears a very 
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close resemblance to necessitarianism, and 
the old fatalistic beliefs, whilst ‘ soft ' D. 
accounts for ‘ remorse ’ by allowing that 
in some cases it is really open to a man to 
make a deliberate choice. The theory of 
evolution, by which man is regarded as a 
mere link in the ‘ chain of causal develop- 
ment,’ as owing his motives, appetites, 
and aversions, and, indeed, his whole 
mental outlook largely to inherited ten- 
dency and environment, lends support to 
the determiuists. 

Detinue, a term in law fur the tuition 
brought for the recovery of goods, or 
their value, with damages for detaining 
them if they cannot be recovered, by the 
real owner of the goods against whoever is 
In actual possession of the same. 

Detmold, cap. of Land Lippo, Germany, 
at tlio foot of the slopes of the Teuto- 
burger Forest, 25 in. S. of MJnden by rail. 
The chief buildings arc the palace of the 
reigning princes (1550), a natural hist, 
museum , and a theatre. 1 1 has a chemical 
Industry. There are many visitors in 
summer attracted by the beauty of the 
Teuto burger Wald. Tho poet F. Freili- 
grath (1810-70) and the dramatist Grabbe 
(1801-30) were both natives of 1). On a 
hill about 3 m. S.W. of the town is a 
colossal statute of Arminius (Hermann), 
chief of ’Ll,*. i,n»'vc«ci, who defeated the 
Horn, general, Varus, hero in a.d. 0. Pop. 
17,500. 

De Toooueville, Charles Alexis Henri 
Maurice Clerel, see Tocqukvllle. 

D.D.T., see Dichlokodipijknti.tri- 

CIILOltOKTH VMi. 

Detonator, small supply of on easily- 
exploded substance used to discharge the 
main explosive constituent of a cartridge, 
shell, or mine. A substance iormerly in 
general use for this purpose is mercury 
fulminate, winch iu British service am- 
munition was mixed with potassium 
chlorate and antimony sulphide jn pro- 
portions depending on whether the 1>. was 
to bo exploded by percussion or by a tune 
fuse. The fulminate when exploded pro- 
duces gaseH at a high tempeiature and 
pressure, conditions under which d>na- 
mite and other comparatively inert ex- 
plosives are effectively discharged. Mer- 
cury fulminate has now been largely 
superseded by such improved detonators 
os lead azide, PbN„. The term 1>. is also 
applied to tlio small metal eases fixed on 
railway lines to serve a* fog-signals. See 
also ynixALs. 

Detritus, a geological term denoting 
gravel, sand, or other water-worn matter, 
and nugular, or subangulur debris, which 
have accumulated in consequence of the 
disintegration of rocks. 

Detroit, fourth largest city in the U.S.A., 
Is in Michigan, on the U. Detroit, 18 m. 
above Lake Frio and 284 in. E.N.E. of 
Chicago. It is connected with Winds ir 
In Canada (on the opposite bank of the 
riv.) by bridge and tunnel. It Is built t» 
the slope of tho riv. bunk, with wide tree 
shaded avenues. Among the chief build- 
ings are the City Iiall (1868-71), the Co, 
Court House, tlio ehurohes ot St John’s 
Episcopal and First Congregational, tho 
Rom. Catholic churches of St. Auno and 


Sacred Heart of Mary, tho Rom. Catholic 
College (1877), and many huge sky- 
scrapers. D. is an important railway 
centre, and carries on an enormous com- 
mercial traffic by riy. and lakes. D. was 
estab. as a trading post In 1701 by a Fr. 
fur trader. In 1760 it was taken by the 
Brit, and continued as a military post 
until it was surrendered to tho U.S.A. in 
1706. D. has been the home of tho motor 
ear since tho early days of their manu- 
facture. The Ford Motor Co. was Incor- 
porated on June 16, 1003. The largest 
factories of automobile parts are also at 
D. D. is one of the chief centres of the 
manuf. of medical and pharmaceutical 
preparations, which began in 1856 in a 
single room 12 ft. square. Other im- 
portant industries are varnish, paints, oil, 
shipbuilding, aircraft, railway works, 
lumber yards, machine shops, brick- 
making, tobacco, furniture, tyros, tinned 
meat, etc. The College of Medicine has 
250 students. The University of D. was 
first so called iu 1911. Tho pop. was 
70.577 in 1870, 4GG,000 in 1010, 093,680 
in 1020, and estimated in 1045 to be 
1,680,000. See C. E. Catlin, The Story of 
Detroit , 1926 : W. A. Simonds, Henry 
Ford and Greenfield Village , 1938 ; 

F. Harcus, All Around Detroit, 1939. 

Detroit, University of, an institution for 
higher education conducted by Jesuit 
fathers under the auspices of the Rom. 
Catholic Church. Over 3000 students 
attend tho various courses, which embrace 
arts and sciences, commerce and finance, 
civil engineering and law. 

Detskoe Selo. Sec Pcshkin. 

Dettingen, vil. of Bavaria, Germany, 
situated in Lower Franconia, on the 
Main, 8 m. N.W. of Asohaffenburg. It is 
noted for a victory which was won in 1743 
by the Brit., Ger., and Austrian forces 
under George 11. over the Fr., under 
Marshal Noailles. It was the last battle 
in which an Eng. monarch took part. 
Pop. 1500. 

Dettva, or Gyetva, mrkt. tn. of Hungary, 
situated about 18 m. E. of Altsohl. 
Pop. 7500. 

Deucalion, in Gk. mythology, the son 
of Prometheus. W hen Zeus, in anger at 
tlio world’s wickedness, resolved to des- 
troy all mankind by a flood, D. built a 
boat which, after float, ag for nine days on 
the water, rested on the top of Parnassus. 
Having inquired of the oracle what they 
were to do next, they were ordered to 
throw' stones behind them ; those which 
I). threw became men, and those thrown 
by Pyrrlia, his wife, became women. See 
Ovid, Mctani. i. 

Deule, riv. in the deptiT. Pas-de-Calais 
and Nord, France. It is a trib. of the 
Lys, which itself unites with the Scheldt 
In Belgium. Rising near Carency, it 
flows past Lille, where it once filled the 
moat of the pentagonal citadel, and 
uosnoy, joining the main riv. near 
culomout. 

Duetto, tn. of K. Flanders. Belgium. 
Centre of the picturesque disfc. of the 
lower Lys. Splendid landscapes and 
pastures. Windmills, historical castle 
in Renaissance stylo. Pop. 1000. 
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Deus Nogueira Ramos, Jofio do (1830- 
96), Portuguese poet who probably ap- 
peals to a greater number of his country- 
men than any other native poet with the 
exception of C'aniotfns and Garrett. Hut for 
his ardent admirers, none of his poems 
would have reached the public, for ho was 
indifferent to fame and a careless, spas- 
modic composer. Posterity will treasure 
his spontaneous and emotional lyrical 
on t pourings each as his Rachel , Marina, 
Descalca, and above all his exquisite 
Ramo de Flores (1869). The Campo de 
Flores (1893) is the best ed. of his poems. 
By turns D.’s writing is imitative, idyllic, 
pessimistic, and devout, and notable for 
i(s intenso purity and elemental sim- 
plicity. 

Deuteronomy, the name of the fifth 
book of the Pentateuch, which from tho 
seventeenth century onwards was one of 
the great battle-grounds of biblical 
criticism. Before that time, it was uni- 
versally held to be of Mosaic authorship, 
but it is now often regarded as a gradual 
compilation, of which the greater part 
dates from the reign of Manasseh. An 
earlier form was discovered in the reign of 
Josiah, and exercised a great influence on 
that monarch. The work sub-divides 
greatly. Chaps, i.— iv. and v.-xi. give 
two introductory exhortations, the former 
being largely historical. After this come 
a variety of exhortations and historical 
accounts interspersed with poems. Tho 
high moral tone of tho book is shown by 
the fact that of a quotation from it Christ 
-aid : ' On these words hang all the law 
and the prophets,’ and that from I). wen* 
taken all Christ’s answers to the Tempter 
in tho wilderness. The name of the book 
is taken from the Septuagint trans. of t ho 
words * this law * in chap. xvli. 18. See 
S. R. Driver, A Critical and Ere wharf 
Commentary on J)eutcronomy t 1895 ; J. 
Finn, The Unity of the Pentateuch , 1917. 

Deulsch, .Immanuel Oscar Menahem 
(1829-73), Ger. Heb. scholar, studied lleb. 
and Chaldee literature under his uncle, a 
rabbi, and in 18.3a became an assistant in 
the library of the Brit. Museum. His fame 
grew out of his brilliant article on ‘ The 
Talmud,’ which appeared in the Quarterly 
Remeiv of 1867. Besides contributing to 
Smith’s biblical dictionaries, he was an 
authority on Phoenician antiquities. 

Deutschbrod, see Nkmecky-Brod. 

Deutsche Bank is one of the big banks in 
Germany. It was founded in 1870 with 
its chief office in Berlin. Its main pur- 
pose was to provide a ready assistance in 
all financial matters to Ger. commercial 
rnen. The D. 13. did good service in Ger- 
many's rapid development in industry ami 
commerce which took place during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century 
and continued up to the outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914. In addition 
to branches throughout tho German 
Reich, It had others in Europe, parti- 
cularly in the S.E. The P. B. amal- 
gamated with the Dlscontogesellchaft 
(founded 1856) In 1939, tho combined 
share cap. amounting to 285 million, with 
reserves t>f 1*60 million marks. In 1933 
tho Dresdner and Commemmd Privat- 


bank were also assimilated, and further 
widening of its network of branches took 
place in 1938. At the end of 1944 tho 
balance of the D. B. exceeded 8,700 mil- 
lion marks. 

Deutsch-Eylau, see Etlatt, Pkutsch. 

Deutsch-Krone, tn. of Prussia, Ger- 
many, situated 1 5 in. N.W. of Schneido- 
muhl, between the lakes Radnu and 
Arers. There is trade in wood and eattle. 
The tn. is at an important road Junction 
and was an objective in the Soviet offen- 
sive at the end of the Second World War. 
It was captured by the Red Army on 
Feb. 11,1945. Pop. 11,000. 

Deutz, tn. of Rhineland, Germany, situ- 
ated on the r. b. of the Rhine, opposite 
Cologne, with wiiich it was incorporated 
in 1888. 

Deut/ia genus of Saxifragacefe, grows 
wild in the N. of India, China, and Japan. 
D. scahra , />. orncilis, and 1). crenata are 
cultivated in Britain, and the first-named 
is remarkable for its silicions stellate hairs. 

Deuxponts, see ZweibhCckkk. 

Deux Sevres, see SfcvrtKS, Deux. 

Deva, tn. in Rumania, on the Maros, 
82 m. K. by N. of TemeHvar It has pic- 
turesque ruins. Pop. 8700. 

De Valera, Eamon (6. 1882), Irish 

patriot and statesman, b. In New York 
City, his father being Spanish and his 
mother Irish, llo was educated In Ireland 
at Illackrock College and the Royal Univ. 
at Dublin. He gained several scholastic 
degrees and taught mathematics, Fr. and 
Lat. in various colleges and educational 
estabs. Whilst engaged in bis educa- 
tional pursuits Ids political sympathies 
were being nurtured in the atmosphere of 
Sinn Fein, but though an enthusiast, he 
did not iKJcorne a prominent Sinn Feiner 
until the 1916 Easter Revolution, during 
which he ’ffbmmanded a party of insur- 
gents. He was taken prisoner and sen- 
tenced 4o death, but this was commuted 
to penal servitude for life. At tho general 
amnesty in 1917 ho was released, and 
again plunged into political affairs, be- 
coming tho directing head of the Sinn 
Fein movement. 11c gained great pres- 
tige on being elected member of parlia- 
ment for East Clare and was elected presi- 
dent of the 4 Irish Republic ’ in Oct. 1917. 
He was re-arrested in May 1918 and con- 
fined in Lincoln prison, from which he 
escaped or was allowed to escape In Fob. 
1919, to U.S.A. In 1921 ho returned to 
Ireland, and was one of the negotiators of 
the treaty which brought tho Irish Free 
State into being, although ho repudiated 
tho treaty. He revolted against the Irish 
Free State, and was captured in Aug. 
1 923, to lie released in July 1924, when he 
again entered t|io political arena. In 
Aug. 1927 he toqlk the oath of allegiance 
in Paid lament, Mid led tho Fianna F«*tl 
Opposition to Qosgravo’s paity in tho 
•Mil. In the elections of 1933, however, 
e secured a sound majority over Cos- 
grave, and again became president of the 
executive council (t.e. Prime Minister). 
He met with some opposition in tho coun- 
try from O* Duffy's Blueshlrt movement, 
which, however, he reduced to insignific- 
ance by the speech he made in the Dfcil 
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when tho Wearing of Uniforms (Restric- 
tion) Bill became law. Ho then went 
ahead with his programme of social 
and agricultural roform. Production and 
wages rose, and the numbers employed in- 
creased. The Senate os a reactionary body 
was abolished, and the Governor-General- 
ship was slowly whittled away until in 
1937 jfc disappeared. I). played the lead- 
ing part in framing the present Con- 
stitution of Eire by which the country 
became a sovereign Independent state, 
owing no obligation to tho Eng. Crown ex- 
cept in respect of the appointment of 
foreign representatives and the signing of 
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International treaties. The so-called ‘ Eco- 
nomic War’ with England of 1932-38 
was brought on by D.'s refusal to pay 
the regular land annuities to tho British 
Gov. This conflict was ended by the 
London Agreement which D. negotiated 
with Novifie Chamberlain in 1938. The 
Brit. Gov. accepted £10,000,000 in Anal 
settlement of the annuities and Eire 
gained virtual sovereignty. England sur- 
rendered tho right to enter or fortify 
Irish ports. The elections which followed 
further strengthened D.’s position. The 
obligation of the Oireachtas to take the 
oath of allegiance to tho Crown was 
abolished, as also was the right of appeal 
to the Judioial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In 1938 D. began to intensify 
the campaign for tho absorption of Ulster 


in S. Ireland or Eire, but his efforts were 
checked by the outbreak of I.R.A. terror- 
ism, although this was denounced by D. 
With the beginning of tho Second World 
War L). brought the army up to war 
strength and A.R.P. services were started. 
He had, however, the support of the 
country behind him In declaring the 
neutrality of Eire — a position which he 
maintained throughout the war. 

In Feb. 1918, following a general elec- 
tion, his party (Fianna Fail) was defeated 
by a combination of Fine Gael, Farmers’ 
and other parties and he was succeeded 
ns Taoiseach (Prime Minister) by John A. 
Costello. He then wr-nt to America to 
publicise his campaign against partition 
(see Eire). 

Devan&gari, or Nagari, called also the 
‘ town -script,’ is that, form of the Sanskrit 
alphabet which is in general use among 
Hindu scholars, and appears in all works 
on riauskrit by Europeans. It was pos- 
sibly introduced to India about 800 b.c. by 
traders from Mesopotamia. It is at least 
probable, in view of tho similarity of cer- 
tain letters, that there is some kinship 
between the Nagari and the Phoenician 
alphabet, which in its turn may have been 
derived from Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The lndo- Aryan vernaculars, Gujarati. 
Rajasthani, and Bihari. are usually 
written in Nagan characters. 

Devant, David (1 868-19-11), Eng. illu- 
sionist, b. in London, son of an artist in 
poor circumstances. Worked as a page 
boy and telephone operator, but spent 
much of his time in the Btudy of conjuring. 
Began by touring in the provinces and, in 
1893, appeured with Maskelyne at the old 
Egyptian Iiali, from which time bis 
reputation was established. Became 
Maskely lie's partner in 1905 and con- 
tinued to perform at St. George’s Hall till 
attacked by a nervous breakdown at the 
beginning of the First World War. Not 
only tiie leading conjurer of his day, but 
sometimes regarded as the foremost 
magician of all time. Much curious in- 
formation about the tricks and illusions 
he practised may be ob Burned from his 
books My Maffic Life (193. ; and Secrets o] 
My Mayic (1936). 

Devaprayaga, or Deoprayag, vil., 2266 ft. 
above the sea-lovel, the confluence of 
tho Alaknanda end Bhftgirathi, in the 
dist.. of Garwhal. N.W. Provinces, India. 
The two rivers form tho Ganges below 
Deoprayag. Here is the famous temple of 
Rama Gliandra, the resort of Hindu pil- 
grims. 

Devav&nja, tn. and com. of Hungary, 
45 m. vS.W. of Debreczon. Pop. 14,000. 

Development. In music, whethor re- 
ferred to a phrase or more especially to a 
subject, denotes its fulfilment, or unfold- 
ing of all the qualities it contains by varia- 
tion m harmony, rhythm, tonality, and by 
tho building, as it wore, of more or loss 
elaborate structures upon the original 
melody. Signifies in geometry the un- 
rolling any conical or cylindrical sur- 
face, and in general the smoothing out 
into a piano surface of any curved one. 
In mathematics it always means the pro- 
cess by which one mathematical term is 
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exchanged for another of equal value. 
D. may also bo said to cover the whole 
subject of investigation in the science of 
embryology. 

Development Commission, a gov. dept, 
set up under the Development and Road 
Improvement Funds Acts of 1909 and 
1910, for the purpose of administering 
funds for the development of agriculture, 
and rural industries, fisheries, land re- 
clamation and harbour maintenance. 

Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act, 1909, provides for the appoint- 
ment of Roads Boards with power to con- 
struct and maintain new roads and to 
make advances to eo. councils and other 
highway authorities in respect of the con- 
struction of new roads and the improve- 
ment of existing roads. Every road con- 
structed by tho Board was to be a public 
highway. Tho powers are now merged In 
the ministry of transport. See also De- 
velopment Commission ; Highways. 

Devenish, is. and par. of N. Ireland 
situated in Lough Erne, co. Fermanagh. 
The surfaoe is hilly in parts, and boggy. 
The soil is very fertilo, and good crops are 
raised. Limestone and sandstone are 
quarried. Pop. 3000. 

Deventer, anct. tn. of Holland in Over- 
Ijssel, situated on the Yssel, 8 m. N. of 
Zutphen, and 25 m. N. of Arnhelm. It has 
exactly the appearance of a tn. of the 
Middle Ages. Part of the prin. church 
dates from the twelfth century, the crypt 
of St. Lebuinus is supposed to date from 
1040. The Weigh-house is a curious little 
edifice of 1528. There aro many elegant 
and charming houses and iron foundries 
and carpet factories. D. was captured 
from the Spaniards bv Prince Maurice of 
Orange. The artist Terburg, whose pic- 
tures are to bo found all over Europe, 
lived at D. and died there in 1681. Pop. 
43,900. 

Deventer. General Sir Jacob Louis Van 

(1874-1922), S. African soldier, b. in 
Orange Free State. He came into 
rominence as one of General Smuts* 
outenants during the Boer War, parti- 
cularly in connection with tho invasion of 
Cape Colony. He served on Botha’s 
staff in the campaign in German S.W. 
Africa, 1914-15. Commanded a mounted 
brigade at the outset of the campaign 
against the Gera, in E. Africa and event- 
ually commanded tho whole force. After 
much hard fighting he drove his opponent. 
General Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck, into 
Portuguese ter. 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey, originally Hunt 
(1788-1846), Irish poet, educated at Har- 
row, where Byron and Peel were his 
schoolmates. A country gentleman, ho 
lived a life of retirement, writing without 
any care for his public. He took a great 
Interest in public events, and was superior 
to the common prejudices of his class. 
Hie sonnets appeared first in 1842, and 
were spoken of by Wordsworth aa 1 tho 
most perfect of our age.* Julian, the 
Apostate, was published in 1822, and The 
Duke of Mercia and several poems in the 
following yeiur. See memoir by his son 
Aubrey (q.r.) in D. V.'s Mary Tudor , 


De Vere, Aubrey Thomas (1814-1902), 
poet, was the third Hon of Sir Aubrey de 
Vero, of Curragh Chaco, Adare, oo. 
Limerick. In 1842 he published The 
IValdenses , or the Fall of Rora , which con- 
tained also some exquisite lyrics, and in 
the following year ho issued a companion 
volume, The Search after Proserpine , 
Recollections of Greece , and Other Poems 
(1843). Besides poems, he wrote in prose 
concerning Ireland's wrongs, for while he 
held no brief for the disruption of the 
union he was an ardent sympathiser with 
tho distress of tho Irish folk. English 
Misrule and Irish Misdeeds (1848) was the 
principal of those works, Ireland and 
Proportional Representation (1885) the 
last. Not a groat poet, yet at his best, 
especially when tho theme was romantic, 
rose to a high level. Ho pub. his Recollec- 
tions in 1897. See W. P. Ward, Aubrey 
de Vere, A Memoir , 1904. 

Deveron, or the Blaokwater, riv. of 
Scotland, which rises in the mts. of 
Oabracli at a height of 1850 ft. It is at 
first merely a rat. torrent, but passing 
through Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, it 
gradually becomes broader and slower, 
until after a course of 60 m. it enters the 
sea at Banff. Salmon and trout abound 
in its waters. 

Devereux, Robert, Robert, and Walter, 

see Essex, Earls of. 

Dovers, Jaoob Loucks (5. 1887), Amer. 
soldier, b. in Y ork. Pa. , Sept. 8 ; graduated 
at West Point. He became an authority 
on mechanisation, and in 1939 was chief* 
of-staff responsible for the defences of 
Panama. In 1942 he was promoted to 
Lieutenant-General and was chief of U.S. 
armoured forces. In 1943 ho became 
Commander of the U.S. Forces In the 
Europea rrtheatro of war and later deputy 
Commander in tho Mediterranean theatre. 
Ho relinquished this appointment to take 
command of the Sixth Army Group, con- 
sisting of U.S. and Fr. forces, operating 
in the S. of Franco and in Alsace. 

Devi, or Durga (Sanskrit, inaccessible), 
in Hindu mythology the daughter of 
Himavat (the Himalayas) and tho wife of 
Siva. She Is depicted with ten armed 
hands, a kindly face, and attendant Hons 
to suggest tho ferocity of her nature. 
Bloody sacrifices arc offered her, whilst 
her birthday Is annually celebrated at the 
great Bengaloso festival in the sixth 
Hindu month. 

Deviation, see under Compass. 

Device, see under Hkhvlury. 

Devil (O. Eng. deofol , Lat. diabolus , 
from Gk. Sia/3oAo*, slanderer), in Christian 
theology the great spirit of evil who works 
in ceaseless antagonism to God. The 
word is also used for inferior evil spirits 
under his command. Tho general evolu- 
tion of the idea of a single spirit of evil 
has already l>een shown in Demonology 
(<M\), and its doyolopment in the O.T. and 
S.T. will hero bo shown. The idea 
appears first in the account of tho fall 
given in Genesis. Ilere the temptation 
comes from tho sorpent, created by God, 
but most subtle of creatures, whose 
hostility to God is not clearly stated. 
Tho idea of subservience to God Is also 
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shown in such references as 1 Sam. xvi. 
14* and 1 Kings xxli. 22, and the con- 
ception of Satan (Heb. 4 the adversary ’) 
is a development of the post-exilic period. 
Here, though his personality is made more 
distinct and his opposition to God and his 
servants is recognised, we still find him 
regarded as a minister of God. Thus, in 
Job 11. Satan appears among tho sons of 
God, and asks God’s permission to test 
the virtue of Job. It is this aspect of the 
tempter that is generally considered in 
later times. The duallstio idea, which 
considers Satan as the adversary of God, 
ruling over a separate kingdom of evil, is 
largely duo to the contact of Jewish with 
Persian modes of thought. In Tobit iii. 
Asmodcus appears as tho equivalent of 
Satan, and in Wisdom ii. 24 is identified 
with tho serpent who tempted Eve. The 
Book of the Secret of Enoch further relates 
tho revolt of Satan and his fall from 
Heaven. In the N.T., the Jewish system 
is taken for granted. Satan is spoken of 
under a variety of names, the D. (Ileb. ii. 
14), the Enemy (Matt. xili. 39), Beelzebub 
(Matt. x. 25), the Adversary (1 Pet. v. 8 ), 
and in Revelations as the Accuser of the 
Brethren (xii. 10), the Old Serpent (xx. 2), 
and the Great Dragon (xii. 9). Jesus dis- 
tinctly recognises a kingdom of evil 
spirits, ndei, «i prince, whom it is his 
work to overcome. The common con- 
ception in the early Church mav be shown 
by a quotation from A. Harnack’s History 
of Dogma : 4 the present dominion of evil 
demons was just as generally presupposed 
as man’s need of redemption, which was 
regarded as a result of that dominion.’ 
The fathers generally held that Satan had 
dominion over tills present world, though 
Christ had freed his servants from the 
Satanic power. Iremeus in the second 
century represents this freedom as being 
gained through Christ’s payment of the 
ransom to Satan, and this idea gained 
ground, though It was definitely repudia- 
ted by Anselm among others. Later 
liberal Christian thought was inclined to 
neglect all consideration of tho D. f and to 
consider belief in Satan as an inessential 
part of tho faith. For views on the 
subject the works of Kant. Sohleior- 
niacher, Corner, Martcusen, Ritschl, 
Kaftan, eto., may be consulted. See also 
Les Etudes Carm/litaines : Satan (Bruges), 
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Devil-fish, an opprobrious name applied 
to various fishes, chiefly belonging to the 
Myliobatidie, or eagle-ray family. It is 
also applied to the octopus, which is, of 
course, not a llsh, hut a mollusc, and to 
the anglers ( 7 . v.) or sea-devils which have 
the technical name of Lophius jriscatorius. 
Sea-devils have flat and tosselated teeth, 
broad flat bodies and long, thin, whip-like 
tails ; they arc voracious and crush 
molluscs with their hard teeth. Species 
of the different genera attain great, size. 

Deville, Etienne Henri Sain te- Claire, see 
Saint® -Claihr. 

Devil's Advoaate, see Advooatus Dja- 


bot.i. _ , , , „ , , 

Devil’s Bridge (Oor. Tcufelsbrucke) : 
(l) Famous bridge over the Reuss in tho 
canton of tJrl, Switzerland, H in. from 


the spot where tho St. Gothord Pass road 
comes out on to the Valley of Andermatt. 
Here the riv. which is 4590 ft. above sea- 
level, forms a fine waterfall of 100 ft. 
(2) Hamlet in Cardiganshire, Woles, 10 k m. 
E.S.E. of Aberystwith, and also a double 
bridge over the Mynach, which here runs 
at the bottom of a gorge, 114 ft. deep, 
making four falls from 16 ft. to 100 ft. 
within a m. The upper bridge dates only 
from 1753, but the lower was built in the 
eleventh century by the monks of Strata 
Florida. 

Devil's Coach-horse, or Blaok Cocktail* 

tho beetle known less graphically as 
Ocypusolcns. This species, which is Brit., 
is about 1 inch in length, narrow in shape* 
active in habit, and usually carnivorous 
in diet. 

Devil's Dyke : (I) Anct. earthwork ex- 
tending from Wood Ditton to Roach in 
Cambridgeshire, England. It is 18 ft. 
high, and onco formed a boundary between 
E. Anglia and Mercia. (2) A huge fissure 
4 i m. N.W. by N. of Brighton in Sussex, 
England. It has a railway station and is 
tho object of excursions for tourists from 
Brighton, there boing now a cable way to 
take passengers across from one side of 
the chasm to the other. 

Devil’s Island* French Guiana, see 
Salut, Ilkh du. 

Devil's Lake, city in N. Dakota, U.S.A., 
co. seat of Ramsey, seat of the State school 
for tho deaf. Near by is an important 
wild animal preserve. Pop. 6,200. 

Do Vinne, Theodore Low (1828-1914), 
Araer. printer and writer on typography, 
was b. at Stamford, Connecticut, on 
Dec. 25, 1828, and was early apprenticed 
to a printer. At twenty-one ho was em- 
ployed by Francis Hart of New York ; 
became junior partner in 1858, and after 
Hart’s death in 1877 changed the name 
of tho firm to Theo. L. Do Vinne and Co. 
Ho was part- founder and president of the 
Grolier Club, whose early pubs, were pro- 
duced by the De Vinne Press. His work 
was invariably of the highest quality, the 
CenlurjJ Dictionary showing his artistry 
and care. His chief works are The Inven- 
tion of Printing (1876), the Practice of 
Typography (1900-1904), and Notable 
Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth 
Century (1910). 

Devizes, mrkt. tn. and municipal bor. 
of Wiltshire, England, near tho Kennet 
and Avon Canal. The tn. owes its origin 
to a magnificent castle, of which very few 
fragments remain, built by Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury, about 1132. Round the 
castle grew up a prosperous tn. which 
from the time of Henry VIII. till about 
1820 was famous for its doth, and from 
the time of Edward III. for its wool. The 
tu., besides its modern castle, contains a 
remarkable Gothic mrkt. -cross ; the 
portly Norman churches of St. John and 
St. Mary, a museum, and a com exchange. 
Its modern industries are the grain trade, 
tobacco, and snuff works, breweries, and 
the moj' i f of silk and agrio. implements. 

devolution : (I) The first, war embarked 
on by Louis XIV. of France with the single 
object of extending the boundaries of his 
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kingdom Is known as the War of Devolu- 
tion. When his father-in-law, PhUip IV. 
of Spain, died, Louis, by introducing a civil 
right of inheritance into politics, claimed 
Flanders as the possession of his wife, 
Maria Theresa. (2) Also the name given 
to the schemes for the administration of 
Ireland, as enunciated by the Irish 
Reform Association, formed in 1003. 

Devon, riv. of Scotland, which rises in 
the Ochil Hills at a height of 1800 ft. It 
is noted for its beautiful soenery, which 
has been immortalised by Burns. There 
is a series of remarkable falls, below the 
Crook of Devon, known os the Devil’s Mill. 
Caldron Linn, and Rumbling Bridge, 
Trout abound in the riv., ami after a 
course of 33 m., it f tills into the Forth at 
Cam bus. 

Devon Breed, see under Cattle. 

Devonian System, in geology. The 
term was first used by Murchison for the 
greater part of the Paleozoic strata of 
Devonshire, instead of the older term 4 Old 
Red Sandstone/ because tho strata in 
Devonshire, while being otherwise iden- 
tical with the 4 Old Red Sandstone ’ of 
Scotland, Hereford, and S. Wales, and 
occupying the same position between the 
Silurian and Curb onif erous periods, con- 
tain a much more copious and rich fossil 
fauna and flora. The conditions under 
which the Old Red Sandstone and the 
Devonian strata were deposited aro so very 
different, however, that later geologists do 
not use the terms synonymously. Strata 
of the D. S. are also found in the Ardennes, 
Bohemia, and tho Ural mts. See Old 
Red Sandstone. 

Devonport (before 1824 called Plymouth 
Dock), until 1914 pari., municipal, and oo. 
bor.. situated on a peninsula formed by 
tho Hamoaze and rttonchouse Pool at tho 
head of Plymouth Sound, and forming 
with Plymouth and Stonehousc the 
4 Three Towns.’ D. is one of the chief 
naval and military stations in tho Brit. 
Isles ; it otfes its origin to the dockyard 
established here by William III. in 16H9. 
The naval estabs. extend nearly 4 in. 
along tho Hamoaze and include, besides 
the original dockyard, tho Keyham strain 
yard and factory, the gun -wharf, tho Gov. 
House and Admiralty llouso on Mount 
Wise, the naval and military barracks and 
the Royal Naval Engineering College at 
Keyham. In 1896 fresh extensions were 
begun at the Keyham Yard, which were 
opened under the name of Devonport 
North Yard, by the Prince of Wales In 
1007. There is a powder magazine on 
Drake’s Island at tho entrance to the 
Hamoaze (estuary of tho Tamar) ; Mount 
Edgcumbe on the N. side is guarded hv 
forts, and the harbour is fortified and 
guarded by warships. D. and Stonehousc 
were amalgamated with Plymouth in 
1914, tho three now forming the city of 
Plymouth, created such on Oct. 18, 1928. 
Pop. 83,000. 

Devonport, Sir Hudson Ewbanke Kear- 
ley, first Viscount and Baron of Whitting- 
ton, Bucks (185(1-1934), youngest son of 
George Ewbanke Kearloy, of Tarrant 
GunvUle, Dorset. He represented Devon- 
port as a liberal from 1802 to 1910, being 


pari, secretary to the hoard of trade from 
1905-9. During the First World War he 
was food controller <1910-1 7) and he 
received his vlscountcy in 1917. 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
eighth Duke of (1833-1908), Eng. states- 
man, the eldoatson of William Cavendish, 
second Earl of Burlington, and was known 
as Lord Cavendish until 1858, when, 
his father succeeding to the dukedom of 
Devonshire, he bore tho courtesy title 
of Marquis of Hartlngton. In 1857 he 
entered Parliament, as a Palmerstonian 
Liberal, and in 1874, on the defeat of 
Gladstone at the general election, he re- 
signed his leadership of the party, and the 
liberals then chose Hartiugton in his stead. 
In 1880, on the defeat of Disraeli, he was 
invited to form an administration, bnt 
Gladstone having returned to the House 
to take up the matter of the ’Bulgarian 
atrocities,' ho withdrew in favour of his 
old chief. In 1882 he wont tx> the War 
Office, and was there during the period of 
disaster which resulted in the evacuation 
of the Sudan and the death of Gordon. 
Owing to his views on Home Rule he de- 
clined office when Gladstone again came 
into power in 1886, and moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, which shortly afterwards 
was thrown out on the second reading by a 
majority of ninety. At the general elec- 
tion which followed, tho Conservatives and 
the Liberal -Unionists (as the seceders 
called themselves) w T ere in a majority, and 
Lord Salisbury invited Hartlngton to form 
a Conlition Ministry, in which he would 
accept oifleo. This Hartlngton declined 
to do, hoping that by some means tho 
Liberals and the Liberal -Unionists might 
in the near futnre be able to coalesce. 
This wish w'as not fulfilled, and it was not 
until 1894 that the Duke of Devonshire 
(as he became in 1891) accepted odlce in a 
Conservative Gov. Ho then booamo 
President of the Council under Salisbury, 
and retained Ids office under Balfour. In 
1904 he resigned, being opposed to the 
policy of tariff reform, which henceforth 
became the leading feature in the Con- 
servative programme. He died at Cannes 
on March 2i, 1908. ‘The Duke,’ as ho 
was called in his later days, wielded great 
influence in tho country, and was one of 
the most popular figures in tho kingdom. 
People were amused at Ids lethargic man- 
ner, and were delighted to bclievo the 
story that ho yawned during his maiden 
speech in the llouso of Commons, and 
that thereupon Disraeli remarked to a 
neighbour, 4 That young man will go far.* 
In private life, ho was also popular, and 
an intimate friend of King Edward VII. 
In hia early days he was fond of hunting, 
and all his life ho was a notable follower 
of the turf, which woh, perhaps, his chief 
interest outside polities. 

Devonshire, Sif Victor Christian William 
Cavendish, ninth Duke of* (1808-1938), 
b. May 31 ; oldest son of third son of 
sovonth duko. , Educated Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ho entered 
Pari lament at tho age of twenty-three 
as member for ,W. Derbyshire, a seat 
that had been held by the Cavendish 
family for the greater part of two 
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centuries. Nine years later he was 
appointed treasurer of the Household, 
first under Queen Victoria and later under 
Edward VII. In 1903 ho Iwjcame 
financial secretary to the Treasury. He 
lost office when the liberals gained power 
in 1900, and it was not until 1915, with 
tho advent of the Coalition gov., that ho 
returned to the gov. as civil lord of tho 
Admiralty. He held that position for 
only a few months, and from 1916-21 
was governor-general of Canada After 
tho break-up of the Coalition ministry lie 
became, in 1922, colonial secretary and by 
coming forward with a personal guarantee 
of £500,000, was largely instrumental in 
saving the project of the Brit. Empire 


orchards, D. is rich in postures, and is 
famous for its cattle and dairy produce. 
The climate is so mild that in some parts 
the vegetation is of a sub -tropical char- 
acter, aloes and fig-trees, and even oranges 
growing in the opon. Tho land is rich in 
minerals, the tin mines were long import- 
ant, and copper, lead, iron, and man- 
ganese have been all worked, as well as 
china and terra-cotta clays, granite, 
marble, limestone and sandstone. Fish 
abound around the coasts. Apart from 
the gov. industries at Plymouth, the chief 
arc the lace manuf. at Tiverton and 
Honitou, woollen goods and serges, boots 
and shoes, potteries, gloves, and paper- 
mills.. Cider is made all over the co. 
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Exhibition at Wembley from abandon- 
ment. lie retired from public life in 1 921. 
His son. Lord Hartington, who succeeded 
to the dukedom, wan parliamentary under 
secretary of state for dominion affairs and 
from 1924 to 1938, member for W. Derby- 
shire. 

Devonshire, S.W. co. of England, 
bounded by the Bristol Channel on tho N., 
Cornwall on tho W., the Eng. Channel on 
the S., and Dorsetshire nrnl Somersetshire 
on the E. It is tho third co. in size in 
England, with an area of 200 1 sq, m. Tho 
surface is hilly, with t he rugged plateau 
of Dartmoor, broken into numerous 
rugged 'tors/ in the S.W. ; Exmoor In 
the N.W., and FUackdown. On the lower 
slopes the soil is very fertile, especially In 
the diet, of * South Hams * with its gardens 
and apple orchards The coast-line of I>. 
extends Cor about 150 m. ; tho N. coast is 
very rugged with cliffs 400-500 ft. high 
and great rocky Inlets, of which the ohief 
is Bldeford Bay. On the S. coast are Bolt 
Tail and Start Point among others : and 
Tor Bay and Plymouth Sound, which is 
one of the finest harbours In the kingdom. 
The ohief rivs. are tho Tamar (59 m.), the 
Exe (54 m.), the Dart, the Tcigu, the Taw, 
the Torridge, and the Plym. Besides its 
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Besides Plymouth, the chief tns. are Exe- 
ter, the cap. , Torquay and Paignton, noted 
health resorts ; Tiverton, Barnstaple, 
Tavistock, Brixhain, Dartmouth, Teign- 
mouth, mid Pmicetown m. Dartmoor, the 
great convict prison. Among the famous 
men born in D. were Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Waiter Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, 
John Davis, Sir Humphrey Hilbert, Sir 
Richard Grenville, John Churchill (Duke 
of Marlborough), Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
S. T. Coleridge, and Charles Kingsley. 
D. is considered by many to be unsur- 
passed as a region for the holiday-maker. 
Scenery, history, antiquities including 
ago- worn cromlechs and circles, a gracious- 
ness in its people, a mild climate, all 
combine to interest alike the literary man, 
the artist, the photographer, and the 
walker. The co. returns seven members 
to Parliament. Pop. 734,000. See J. 
Prince, Worthies of Devonshire* 1701 j 
R. N. Worth, History of Devonstnre, 1880 ; 
8. Baring-Gould, A Book of Dartmoor, 
1900 ; Victoria County History, Devon- 
shire, *.806 ; F. Gribble, The Romance of 
the Man of J>evon , 1912 ; V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley and S. Palmer, Devon* 1928 ; 
H. Williamson, Devon Holiday , 1985. 

Devrient, name of a Gcr. family of 

X* 
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actors, particularly Ludwig D. (1 7 84— 
1832), who was noted for his Shake- 
spearean rOles, and his three nephews, 
Karl August (1797-1872), Philip Eduard 
(1801-77), and Gustav Emil (1803-72). 
The last was noted for his Hamlet which 
he played in London and Dresden. 
Otto D. (1838-94), the son of Philip 
Eduard, was also noted for his adaptation 
of Goethe’s Faust , 1876. Other plays by 
him were Tiberius Gracchus (1871) and 
Gustav AdoJ/(1891). Max D. (1857-1929) 
was the son of Gustav Emil and followed 
in his father’s profession. 

De Vries, Hugo (1848-1935), Dutch 
botanist, b. at Haarlem, educated at 
Leyden and Heidelberg, and under Julius 
Sachs at Wurzburg. After holding 
various educational posts in Germany, 
he accepted the professorial chair of 
botany in Amsterdam, where bo applied 
himself to the problems of evolution as 
they affect plant life. In his botanical 
research work he was influenced by the 
Mendelian theories, and originated tho 
theory of mutation. He made special use 
of the (Enothera lamurckiana , or evening 
primrose, which now grows profusely in 
Europe, though originally a native of 
America. See essays in Benchten dcr 
deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft : and 
his prin. work. The JMutationstheorie , 
1901-03. 

Dew (Old Eng. deaw), the moisture 
found on the Burfaco of tho earth during 
the night and early morning, particularly 
after a hot day, and produced by con- 
densation of the vapour of the atmosphere 
ou contact with the earth cooled by radia- 
tion. The old theory, dating from the 
earliest times, was that D. fell from above ; 
it was Dr. W. £. Wells, of London, m his 
Essay on Dew (1814), who promulgated 
tho above theory of radiation. He went 
on to say that for every definite pressure 
and temp, of the atmosphere there is a 
definite quantity of water-vapour which 
can be kept in suspension until it comes 
in contact with some cool substance, and 
is itself cooled below a certain temp., when 
the vapour will condense. This point of 
temp, is called the ‘ dew-point.’ In 1885 
Aitken by experiments discovered that 
while undoubtedly some of the moisture 
called D. was the result of condensation 
of the atmosphere, the ‘ greater port ’ is 
formed from moisture * just risen from 
the earth or to the surface of plant 
leaves.’ During the night, when evapora- 
tion ceases to a great extent, the vapour 
still rising from the ground is either con- 
densed at once on its cold surface, or is 
trapped by tho grass or plant-leaves which 
have cooled even faster than tho surface 
of the ground. D. can be formed only 
under certain conditions ; wind prevents 
the atmosphere from remaining suffi- 
ciently long in contact with the earth to 
cause condensation, and a cloudy sky pre- 
vents it by checking radiation. When 
the temp, of objects with which the 
vapour comes in contact falls below freez- 
ing point, the D. is condensed into a solid 
substance and is called 4 hoar-frost/ The 
average a an. deposit of D. near London 
fs 1 to 1*5 in. 


Dewar, Sir James (1842-1923), Scottish 
chemist and physicist, b. at Kincardtne- 
on-Forth. Ho early developed a taste for 
music, and made violins. Educated at 
Dollar Academy and at Edinburgh Univ., 
where he assisted Lyon Playfair. Also 
studied at Ghent and later was demon- 
strator of ohomistry at Edinburgh, and 
lecturer in the Dick Veterinary College. 
In 1875 became Jacksonian prof, of 
Natural Experimental Philosophy at 
Cambridge, and in 187 7 was made F.It.S. 
and Fulleriau prof, of chemistry at the 
Royal Institution, London. Among num- 
erous other honours, he received the Rum- 
ford medal of tho Royal Society in 1894, 
was tho first holder of the Hodgkin’s gold 
medal of the Smithsoniau Institution, 
Washington, and the lirst Brit. scientist 
to bo awarded the Lavoisier medal of the 
Fr. Academy of Sciences (1904). Ho was 
co-inventor with Sir Frederic Abel of 
cordite, made valuablo experiments in 
spectroscopy and investigated the physio- 
logical action of light ; but his z low 
temperature ’ discoveries form his most 
valuable contribution to science. Resides 
being the first to demonstrate before a 
public audience the liquefaction of oxygen 
and air, he invented an apparatus by 
which liquid oxygen by tho pint can be 
produced, devised vacuum-jacketed ves- 
sels (now known universally as thermos 
flasks) for tho storage of liquid gases, lirst 
collected liquid hydrogen (in 1898), and 
finally (1899) succeeded In solidifying this 
gas as ho had previously (1886) solidified 
oxygen. His experiments showing the 
gas-absorbing properties of cooled char- 
coal led, during tho 1914-18 War, to the 
invention of antidotes to poison-gas. Ho 
was knighted in 1904 ; and died at the 
Royal Institution, London. See also 
Beiluy ; Carbonisation. 

Dewas, two native states and til. of Cen- 
tral India, governed by the descendants 
of the two brothers. Pun war Mahrattas. 
The cap., D., is situated 20 rn. N.E. of 
Indore. The state of the senior branch 
(749 sq. m.) has a pop. of 77,000 : of the 
junior branch (419 sq, m.) one of 70,000. 

Dewberry, or Itubus caatius , is a species 
of Rosacem nearly related to H. fruticosus , 
the bramble. It receives its name from 
the fine waxy secretion which covers the 
black shining fruit and somewhat re- 
sembles dew. The fruit resembles the 
bramble in uppearance, but is somewhat 
coarser and more acid, and tho plant 1 b 
also called the running briar or blackberry. 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds (1602-50), chroni- 
cler, was called to tho Bar, but never 
practised. An M.P, in 1640, he was ex- 
pelled from the House when Pride’s purge 
was applied. A conceited pedant, a 
Puritan, and a moderate Royalist, he 
collected & number of historical records, 
which proved invaluable to Selden, but 
he is best remembered by bis autobio- 
graphy and letters, ed. by Hailiwel! 
(Haliiwell-Philiipps) in 1845, whidh form 
a contemporary review of publio events 
up to 1636. 

De Wet, Christian Rudolph (1854-1922), 
Boer general and statesman, 6. at Farm 
Leeuwkop, Orange Free tttate, served in 
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the first war (1880-81) between the Eng. 
and his countrymen as a field cornet. 
From 188.) to 1807 he was a member of 
the Orange Free State Volks road, and 
when the S. African War broke out in 
1899 ho became geueral aud commander- 
in-chief of the Free State forces, lighting 
at first under Cron jo in the \V. He 
proved himself perhaps the most formid- 
able of all the Boer leaders in guerrilla 
tactics. After capturing Sanna’s Post, 
near Bloemfontein, and gaining soon 
afterwards the victory at Roddersburg, 
De W. showed himself a master In devising 
sudden manoeuvres, falling unexpectedly 
on detached Brit, columns, and destroying 
ft number of weakly garrisoned outposts. 
In 1902, whilst tho negotiations for peace 
were in progress, lie came to England with 
the other commandants, and in the same 
year pub. his narrative of the campaigns, 
tho Eng. tranR. of which is entitled Three 
Pear’s War . In 1907 he was elected a 
member of the new Parliament of tho 
Orango Free Colony and also minister of 
agriculture. In the Closer Union Con- 
vention of 1908-9 ho was a delegate. An 
ardent Nationalist at heart, lie chose 
the picturesque r6le of the Dutch patriot 
rather than join the greater cause as a 
S. African. He gave expression to his 
views ir 19*-, .\hen ho joined General 
Hertzog, who was pursuing a separatist 
policy, and therefore seceded entirely 
from tho S. African Party. He became 
an active member of the Nationalist 
Party, and the outbreak of the First 
World War gave him the opportunity of 
expressing his extreme views m on active 
form, for ho headed a revolt against the 
gov. Ho whh captured by Botha in 
Dec. 1914 and brought to trial on charges 
of high treason, on many of which ho was 
convicted. Ho was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment and fined £20,000. 
After being in captivity for a year, he was 
released on giving an undertaking not to 
engage in political agitation. He died at 
Bloemfontein. 

De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht 

(1780-1849), Ger. theologian, b. at Ulla, 
near Weimar, came under the influence of 
Herder and later studied theology under 
Paulus. Prof, of theology at Heidelberg 
(1807-10) and Berlin IJniv. His fearless 
and yet spiritual criticism of the Bible has 
earned for him a position aloof alike from 
such pure rationalists as Paulus and from 
the school of orthodox writers aud super- 
naturalists. His chief works are (7ow 
mentor uber die Psalmtn (1811), Ueber 
Religion und 'rheologic (1815), and Ein- 
leitilng in das Neue Testament (1836). 

Dewey, George (1837-1917), Amer. 
admiral, b. at Montpellier, Vermont. 
U.S.A. Graduated at the Amer. Naval 
Aoademy in 1858. Ho served with tho 
Mediterranean Squadron until tho out- 
break of the Civil war, when he was made 
commander-lieutenant in charge of tho 
sloop, Mississippi. Ho was in tho fleet 
commanded by Adm. Farragut when the 
latter forced the passage between Fort St. 
Philips and Fort Jackson which guarded 
the entranco to the Mississippi some 70 m. 
below New Orleans. Ho also took part in 


the action by which Farragut captured 
that great S. city and port. After the 
war D. was made commander in 1872 and 
captain in 1884. In 1877 ho was an in- 
structor at the Naval Academy. He was 
made a commodore in 1896, and when the 
Sp.-Amer. war broke out was in command 
of the fleet in Asiatic waters. He re- 
ceived secret orders to proceed to the 
Philippines and engage the Sp. fleet, 
which was lying in Manila Bay. Under 
the Cover of darkness on the night of April 
30, D. sailed his fleet of nine ships through 
without beiug discovered. The ten Sp. 
Rbips under Adin. Montojo had the pro- 
tection of the guns of Cavite, a tn. near 
Manila. Tho battle which ensued soon 
after dawn was short and decisive for the 
weight of metal was on the side of the 
Amers. By early afternoon tho Sp. fleet 
was a mass of smoking ruins, and hun- 
dreds of Spaniards wero dead or wounded. 
Not a single Amer. ship was disabled nor a 
single sailor killed. The news astonished 
the U.S.A. , and D. became a popular hero. 
D. and his fleet participated in the capture 
of Manila. After tho war was over, D. re- 
turned home, and was given a triumphant 
welcome. He was promoted admiral, 
and Congress gave him a sword of honour. 
Ho served on the first Philippine com- 
mission in 1899, and in 1901 was president 
of the court of inquiry into tho con- 
troversy arising out of the naval battle 
of Santiago. See J. Barrett, Admiral 
George Dewey, 1899. 

Dewey, John, Amor, philosopher ; b . 
Oct. 20, 1859, at Burlington, Vermont; 
son of Archibald S. D. Educated at univ. 
of Vermont ; Pli.D., Johns Hopkins, 1884. 
Prof, of Philosophy at unlv. of Minnesota, 
1888-89 ; of Michigan, 1889-94 ; of 
Chigago — where he was also director of the 
School of Education — 1894-1904 ; and 
siuco then at Columbia Univ. where he 
was prof, of philosophy and later prof, 
emeritus. He has been termed a prag- 
matist : but liis is not the pragmatism of 
Win. James ; it is more liko tho prag- 
mfiticism of Peirce, and is more generally 
called instrumentalism. ! n Sept. 1929 he 
presided at the inauguration of a League 
for Independent Political action — in- 
tended to supply a new Labour party in 
Amer. politics. Works include : Psycho- 
logy (1887), Leibniz's New Essays (1888), 
Critical Tlu'ory of Ethics (189 4), Study of 
Ethics ( 1 894) ^Psychology of Number (1894), 
The School and Society (1899), Studies in 
Logical Theory (1903), How We Think 
(1909), The Influence of Dancin on Philo- 
sophy, etc. (1910), German Philosophy and 
Politics (1915), Democracy and Education 
(191 6), Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920), 
Human Nature and Conduct (1922), Ex- 
perience and Nature (1925), The Public and 
its Problems (1927), The Quest for Cer- 
tainty (1930), Art and Experience (1934), 
Logic , the Theory of Enquiry (1938), Free- 
dom ami Culture (1940). 

Dewey, Melvil, see Cataloguks ani> 
Oatai-juino. 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund (6. 1902), 
Amer. lawyer and politician. He was 
educated at the univ. of Michigan and 
studied law at Columbia Univ, in 1925 
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ho entered tho legal profession, becoming 
in 1931 assistant to the U.H. attorney for 
the S. dist. of New York, and four 
years later he was appointed special 
prosecutor for the Investigation of 
Organized Crhno in New York. In this 
capacity and in the more important posi- 
tion of district attorney for New York, to 
which ho was appointed in 1937, he was 
prominently associated with the suppres- 
sion of racketeering. lie took an active 
part in tho presidential campaign in 1940 
on behalf of Wendell Wilkie, the Repub- 
lican candidate, and his speeches during 
the campaign were pub. In the same year 
under the title The Case against, the 
New Deal. In 1942 ho was elected 
governor of New York, and his adminis- 
tration has been notable for its drive 
against inefficiency and corruption. His 
success led to his nomination as Repub- 
lican candidate in the presidential 
election of 1944. He polled over 40 per 
cent, of the votes but lost the election to 
President Roosevelt by some three and a 
half million votes. In 1948 he was again 
defeated, by Roosevelt's successor Presi- 
dent Truman. See R. Hughes, Thomas 
E . Dev'ev, 1944. 

De Windt, Harry (1850-1933), Eng. ex- 
plorer and journalist, acted as aide-de- 
camp to his brother-in-law. Rajah Rrooke 
of Sawarak from 1870 to 1878. From 
1887 to 1894 he divided Ills time between 
reaching France by land from Pekin, 
travelling on horseback to India, via 
Persia from Rusvsia. and inspecting tho 
mines and especially tho prisons of 
Siberia. In 1 895 he was chosen Eng. dele- 
gate at the Penal Congress in Paris. His 
effort to cross from New York to Paris by 
land, undertaken in 1896 for the Pall Mall 
Gazette , ended In wreckage on the Rehring 
Straits, but in 1901-2 ho successfully ac- 
complished tho journey the other way 
round (Paris to New York) for the Daily 
Express. W as special correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette in 1906, in the 
Balkans and Russia, the sequel being the 
illuminating book entitlod Through Sara ye 
Europe 0907). Pub. also My Restless 
TAfe 0908), A Woman in bllack (1912), 
Russia as I Know it 0 916). 

De Winter. Jan Willem (1750 -1812), 
Dutch admiral, b. at Hamper. Entered 
pavy at twelve. In 1787, fled to Franco. 
With Fr.. re-entered Holland 1795 ; en- 
trusted with reorganisation of Dutch 
Navy. Defeated by Brit. A dm. Duncan 
at Campcrdown, Oct, 11, 1797 : prisoner 
in England till Dee. Dutch pleni- 
potentiary, France, 1768-1802. Reap- 
pointed to command of navy, subdued 
Tripolitan pirates. Marshal of France. 
Commander of sea and land forces of 
Holland under the Bonapartcs. Died, 
Paris, June 2, 1812. 

Da Wlu, Cornelius (1623-72), famous 
Dutoh burgomaster find patriot, brother 
of J. dv W. (g.v.) t b. at I)ort, of which he 
became burgomaster at the age of twenty- 
seven. Also a member of the states of 
Holland and W. Friesland, in which 
capacity he accompanied De Ruyter on 
his naval expeditions. It was through his 
influence that bis more famous brother 


became pensionary of Dordrecht. He 
supported Ills brother's policy with great 
ability and courage, notably when he 
sailed with do Ruyter after the proclama- 
tion of the ‘perpetual edict* — of which he 
disapproved — abolishing the horeditary 
office of stadtholder. But after the de- 
feat of the Dutch fleet the partisans of the 
House of Orange excited the hatred of the 
pooplo against the two brothers, and 
Cornelius was arrested on a falso charge of 
conspiring to poison tho prince of Orange. 
Hilled at The Hague in 1 672, after render- 
ing great service to his country as its chief 
magistrate for some twenty years. 

De Witt, Jan (1625-72), Dutch states- 
man, b. at Dort, tho son of Jacob do W., a 
burgomaster of Dort and deputy to the 
states of Holland, from whom he Inherited 
his republican principles and hatred of the 
house of Grunge. In 1650 ho was elected 
pensioner of Dort, and opposed unsuccess- 
fully the war against England. The dis- 
asters of the war made his paciilc policy so 
popular that in 1653 he was elected grand 
pensionary of Holland for a period of five 
years, and was re-elected in 1 658 and 1 663. 
In the meantime William 11., the Stadt- 
holder, had died, leaving only an infant 
us heir, so that de W. was able to turn from 
ids opposition to the family of Orange to 
international polities. In 1654 ho nego- 
tiated a treaty with Cromwell with a secret 
proviso that no member of the House of 
Orange should he made stadtholder. On 
the accession of Charles II. to the throne 
of England tho treaty of peace was 
rendered void, and in spite of de W.’h 
efforts for peace, war broke out again be- 
tween the two countries in 1665. De W. 
conducted it with vigour and skill, and on 
the death of Adin. Opdain personally took 
command of the fleet, and by his diplo- 
matic skilHeontrived tho treaty of Breda 
(1667) and the formation of the triple 
alliance between Holland, England, and 
Sweden (1668) to frustrate the designs of 
Louis XIV. in Holland. Louis, however, 
bribed Charles II. to desert tho alliance, 
and in* 1672 suddenly Invaded the United 
Frov. The action was too sudden to 
| render preparation possible, and the 
I people blamed d© W., unci appointed the 
young prince of Orange commander of the 
forces. Jan de W. thereupon resigned 
bis office of pensionary. His brother, 
Cornelius, had been tried and acquitted on 
a charge of conspiring against William, 
and Jan de W. went to meet him on his 
release. An infuriated mob burst into the 
prison, probably at the instigation of their 
enemies, and murdered both brothers. 

Daw Ponds, found on the upper reaches 
of the clialk hills ip the S. of England and 
In n few' other loan 11 ties. They are used 
as a source of water supply for cattle, and 
it was once thought that they were en- 
tirely dew-, not ruin-fed. See Gilbert 
White, Natural History ami Antiquities of 
Seibortu, (1789). However, this theory is 
rather doubtful, though artificial D. P. or 
reservoirs are sometimes constructed, it 
being necessary to All the basin with 
water at the start , 

Dewsbury, mrkt. tn., municipal ana 
pari. bor. In the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
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England, on tho R. Cal dor, 8 in. S.S.W. of 
Leeds, in the heart of the woollen district. 
Among the public buildings are the par. 
church of All .Saints, with remains of early 
Eng. architecture (rebuilt in the eigh- 
teenth century), tn. hall (1888), St. Augus- 
tine's Grammar School, a covered market, 
and a theatre. Coal is worked in the 
neighbourhood, and there are iron found- 
ries, and machine, dyeing, and glass works. 
The chid' inanufs. are blankets, carpets, 
druggets, and worsted yarn, D. is a tn. of 
great antiquity, and, according to tradi- 
tion, Paulimw preached Christianity to 
the heathen Saxons on the site of the par. 
church m a.i>. 027. The fourteenth- 
century court house of the rectory manor 
is used as a par. hail ; Crow Nest Park is 
73 ac. in extent. Pop. 54,000. 

Dexter, sec it ruler Hkua Limy. 

Dexter Breed, sec under CATTLE. 

Dexter, Henry Martin (1821-90), Amer. 
Congregationalist minister. He was pastor 
of a church in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire (1844—19), and later at the Berkeley 
Street church in Boston (1849-07), but 
also found time to edit, the Conyrerja- 
tionalist (1851-90) and the Conor cyfitum- 
a list Quarterly ( 1 859-00). Furthermore, he 
was the author of many treatises, chiefly 
on Cong^ t-vi ' '.\alisni (1805-85). 

Dextrine, or British Gum, the soluble or 
gummy substance obtained from starch 
by the action of diastase or certain acids 
on starch, or by heating starch to 392° F. 
(200° C.). 1). and starch are related in 

structure, and both possess the empirical 
formula C.,H,„Oj. D. receives its name 
from its power of rotating the plane of 
plane polarised light to the ‘ right,’ i.e. in 
a clockwise direction as viewed through 
the eyepiece of the polariineter ( q.v .). 
Pure D. is an odourless, whitish substance. 
It does not reduce Folding's solution. 
It is often used as a substitute for 
gum-arabic for stiffening materials, 
sizing papers, and thickening ink ; 
also for postage stamps and adhesive 
labels. 

Dextrose, also called glucose, grape- 
sugar, and diabetic Hugur, a carbohydrate 
of the formula O.Hi«tV it occurs in 
honey, grapes, in the body fluids of the 
animal kingdom, and in the urine of 
diubetlo patients. It forms about 0 15 
per cent of normal arterial blood. The 
sugar of grapes consists largely of D. as 
the fruit ripens, but when quite ripo it 
becomes ‘ invert ’ sugar, that is, equal 
quantities of I). and Iwvulose. Pure I). 
crystallises in six-sided plates ; it molts at 
86° O., ami loses its water of crystallisa- 
tion at 1 10° O. ; it is soluble in water but 
only slightly soluble in alcohol. Invert 
sugar or saccharum is used in the brewing 
industry, it is prepared by treating cane 
or beet sugar with dilute acid. The 
excess of acid is removed with chalk, and 
the product concentrated to a thick syrup. 
D. by itself is prepared from starch, which 
is treated with boiling dilute acid. The 
product is first a raixturo of dextrin and 
maltose and then becomes I). In Britain 
the starch used for the manuf. of D. is 
usually (in normal times) sago, rice, or 
maize ; in Germany, potatoes ; and in 


America, maize. D. is also used as the 
sweetening factor in jams, etc. 

Doy (Turkish dai, a maternal uncle). 
Form of address originally given to elderly 
men and taken by the janissaries as the 
title of their commanders, a commanding 
officer of the janissaries frequently be- 
coming governor of the prov. in which he 
served. Tho name was given to all rulers 
of Algeria (beloro tho Fr. conquest), and 
was extended to Tripoli, and to Tunisia 
in the form * bey.’ 

Dezhnev, or East Cape, most easterly 
point of Asia, situated at the entrance to 
Behring .Strait in 190° E. A distance of 
about 50 m. separates it trom Cape Prince 
of Wales on the Amer. shore. 

Dhalac, Dahalac, or Dahlak, group of 
is. in the Red Sea, situated 30 m. E. of 
Massawa, Eritrea. They number throe 
larger i«., with numerous rocks. Tho 
chief, named Dhalac, was in Rom. times 
celebrated for its pearl fisheries. Pop. 
about 1900, of Abyssinian origin. 

Dhar, state in tho prov. of Mahva, 
Central India. Tho tn. of 1). is the cap., 
35 m. S.W. of Indore. It contains several 
fine half-ruined mosques. Pop. 20,000. 

Dharma-shastra, the title given to tho 
whole code of Hindu law, but more 
especially to that collection of law received 
directly from a divine source by tho sages 
of Manu, Tajnawalkya, and others. It is 
divided into three parts : A char a, rules of 
conduct and practice ; Vyavahara , the 
administration of justice ; Prayasehitta, 
penance. 

Dharmsala, bill-station in the Ivangra 
dist. of the Puujab, India. It stands on a 
spur oi tho IJhaola Dhar, and is sur- 
rounded by scenery of extreme beauty. 
Tho station was devastated by an earth- 
quake in 1905, in which tho barracks col- 
lapsed and burled a large number of the 
Gurkha garrison with their women and 
children. Pop. about 7000. 

Dharwar, dint, and tn. in the prov. of 
Bombay. India. The dist. covers an area 
of 4530 nq. m. Cotton and wheat are the 
chief products, the former being of great 
importance. Tho cap. is D. t with inanuf. 
of silk and cotton cloth. A college in arts 
and science was opened here in 1912 ; 
there arc also training colleges for teachers 
of both sexes, and Inglican and 11. C. 
churches. The dist. jail is partly or- 
ganised for juveniles on the Borstal 
System, the first of its kind in India, aud 
there is a mental hospital. Pop. 30,900. 

Dhaulagiri, or Dhwalaglri, peak of tho 
Himalaya Mts,, once regarded os the 
loftiest, but hown know to be the third in 
height. It Ls 26,826 ft. above sca-lovel 
and ]■-> situated between Nepal and Tibet, 
in lat. 29° N. and long 82° 30 E. 

Dhole, species of wild dogs (CyoA dee- 
canen&is and C . tdiHnus) found in packs 
In many parts of India. It is somewhat 
larger than the jackal, differs from the true 
dogs (genus Canis ) in having fewer teeth, 
is fiar- e and cannot often be tinned. 

Dhbipor©, or Dhoipur, native state of 
Raj putana (now Rajasthan, ojp.) India, 
having an area of 1 200 sq. m. The diet, is 
very fertile. The cap. of tno state, founded 
in the eleventh century, is also called D. 
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and Is situated on the Ohumbuh, 34 in. S. 
of Agra. The High School is housed in a 
building originally built as a mausoleum. 

In its vicinity, about 3 m. to the 10., is an 
artificial lake upon whoso banks are 114 
temples. Pop. of state 230,000 ; of city 
17,000. 

Dhow, the regular Arab trading vessel 
of the Arabian Sea, and K. African coast ; 
formerly used more particularly for the 
slave trade. It is generally from 150 to 
200 tons burden, with a very long yard, 
and a single mast with a lateen sail. The 
language to which the word belongs is un- 
known. 



Dhrangadra, native state and tn. in the 
prov. of Bombay, India, situated in the 
division of Gujarat. The cap. 11., is 
about 74 m. W. of Ahmedabad. Pop. 
state 90,000, tn. 20.000. 

Dhuleep SJhgh (1837-93), a maharajah 
of the Sikhs, son of Runjeet (Ran jit) 
Singh, proclaimed in 1843. After re- 
peated attacks on Brit, ter., 1). S. was de- 
feated at the Battle of Gujrat in 1849 and 
deposed. He became a Christian , married 
a Ger. lady, and took up bis abode in Eng- 
land. In 1882 he demanded money of the 
Brit. Gov. The demand was refused, and 
he issued a proclamation to his former 
subjects and started for India. Ho was 
detained at Aden and publicly abjured 
Christianity, actually within the residency. 
In 1887 he returned to Europe and trav- 
elled through Russia, trying to find some- 
one to take up his claim against England. 
In 1890 he was pardoned, hut decided to 
remain in Paris, where he died. 

Dhulia, tn. of India, in the prov. of 
Bombay. It is the cap. of the Khandcsh 
dlst., and is situated 128 in. S.E. of Surat. 
There are textile in an ufs. and an extensive 
trade In cotton. Pop. 30,000. 

Dhuiipnagar, or Bannu, see Edward- 

B8ABAI). 

Dhunohee (botanical). Bengal hemp, 
a long strong fibre used in making cordage 
It is derived from Heabanin aculeata , an E. 
Indian annual herbaceous plant of the 
family Fobacete. 


Diabetes 

Dhwalagirl, see Dhaulagiri. 

Diabase, group of rocks consisting of 
augito and tricllnic felspar with iron ox- 
ides, to which are sometimes added 
apatite or olivine. Owing to the weather- 
ing of those rocks, the augito, which is 
black, speedily changes to chlorite and 
urftth, which cause the rocks to assume a 
green colour, whence its old name of green- 
stone is still sonietbnOvS used. The terms 
diabase and dolerite are used for different 
facies of the same set of rocks, the former 
being really a weathered form of the latter. 
Popular names for i). are trap, loadstone, 
and whin. They form oxeellont stones 
for road-mending, and uro found in tho N. 
of England. 

Diabelli, Antonio (1781-1858), Austrian 
composer, b. at Vienna ; also founder of 
a firm of music publishers, lie is chiefly 
remembered by the fact that a waltz com- 
posed by him was used by Beethoven as 
the theme of his Thirty-nine Variations on 
a Theme by Diabelh (Opus 120). 

Diabetes, a metabolic disease, tho chief 
symptom of which is an excessive dis- 
charge of urine. There are two distinct 
varieties : diabetes met lit us ( mel t honey), 
in which tho urine contains large quan- 
tities of sugar, and diabetes insipidus , 
which is characterised by a chronic excess 
of ordinary urine. The tissues of a nor- 
mal individual have a limited power of 
storing and utilising sugar ; any condition 
which Interferes with this power of the 
tissues may produce diabetic symptoms 
to a greater or less extent. Tho latest re- 
searches seem to point to the failure of the 
pancreas to produce insulin (q.v.). as the 
cause of chronic glycosuria, or diabetes 
mellitus. The function of insulin is to 
stimulate the liver to regulate blood sugar, 
excess sugar being stored in tho liver as 
glycogen ; in tho absence of Insulin, the 
concentration of blood sugar rises, until 
finally it appears in the urine. In some 
cases actual disease of the pancreas Is re- 
ported, but in other cases D. exists with 
apparently healthy pancreas, and It is 
known that the disease can also bo caused 
by abnormalities of tho thyroid and 
adrenal glands. Horcdity is an important 
factor. Dwellers in cities are more liable 
than country folk, men more than women, 
Jews more than other races living under 
the same conditions. D. in Individuals 
under middle age is a particularly serious 
condition, in older people It yields more 
readily to treatment, though cures are 
rare. Tho sjunptoms art? continual thirst, 
deficiency in perspiration leading to a 
harsh and dry condition of the skin, skin 
eruptions, and discharges of urine up to 
as much as thirty pints a day. On 
evaporating tho urine crystals of sugar are 
found. The disease is most dangerous 
from tho possiblo complications. Wasting 
of tho tissues occurs and phthisis or 
pneumonia may attack the patient ; other 
possible by-effectfl are boils, gangrene, and 
cataract. Disturbance of fat metabolism 
causes the formation of poisonous ketone 
bodies and diabetic coma. The most 
effective mode of oombating tho disease is 
a dietary which excludes all starchy foods 
and those containing sugar. Gluten 
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bread, bran cakes, and almond biscuits 
should take the place of ordinary bread ; 
green vegetables, fat of meat, and cream 
should be taken ; but no sudden change 
should bo made in the dietary, and carbo- 
hydrates should be resumed if there are 
any signs of drowsiness, as diabetic coma 
is an ever-present danger. Insulin must 
be injected if dieting is insufficient to keep 
the blood sugar normal and to prevent its 
presence in t h e ur i ne , Di abetes insipidus, 
or polyuria, has the same general effects 
on the system without the excretion of 
sugar characteristic of diabetes mellitus. 
It should bo treated by a full diet and 
hygienic conditions and by the injection 
of pitrossin, an extract of posterior 
pituitary extract. See R. D. Lawrence, 
The Diabetic IAfe t 1931 ; O. Leyton, The 
Diabetic's V ode Mccum, 1939 : R. D. 
Lawrence, The Diabetic A. B.C. , 1940. 
See also Bantino. 

Diablerets, noted mt., or secondary nit. 
group, of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, 
situatod between the De Vnud and Valais 
cantons. The highest point reaches 
10,650 ft. It consists of four peaks, com- 
osed of limestone resting on soft slialo 
eds, which easily become disintegrated, 
and fall. 

Diacetyllnorphine, see Heroin. 

Diaoonus. ^Hilary. 

Diadocm, W^rs of the (323-281 B.c.), 
arose over the problem of dividing Alex- 
ander’s empire among the D. (or Suc- 
cessors) — former generals and com- 
panions of Alexander. The chief among 
them were Antigonus, whose ambition 
was to rule tho whole empire, Antipater, 
regent of Macedonia. Lysimachus, Seleu- 
cus, satrap of Babylon, and Ptolemy of 
Egypt. After Antipater’s death his son, 
Cassander, murdered Alexander’s widow, 
Roxano, and her infant son. Each of the 
D. then assumed the title of king, and the 
wars between them were resolved into a 
coalition of Seleueus, Ptolemy, Lysi- 
machus, and Cassander against Antigonus 
and his son, Demetrius. Demetrius was 
successful in Greece, but Antigonus was 
finally defeatod and killed at tho Battle of 
Ipsus (301 B.c.). Later Cassander died, and 
Demetrius became king of Macedonia. 
Lysimachus, king of Asia Minor, was be- 
trayed into believing his son, Agnthocles, 
a traitor, but by murdering him he in- 
volved himself in a war with rieleucus, and 
was dofeated and killed at Coron (281 
B.o.). Ptolemy had died in 283, and Seleu- 
cus. the last of tho D., relinquished his 
possessions, but was assassinated. 

Dladumonianus, Marcus Opilius An- 
tonius, son of the Horn, emperor Mauritius, 
a.d. 217. Ills father bestowed the titlo 
of Cresar on his son at Antioch in the fol- 
lowing year. The father was defeated in 
a.d. 21 A by Elagabalus, and the son, who 
was still a minor, was put to death. Owing 
to the bestowal of the title of Cirsar and 
his medals which bear it, D. is sometimes 
reckoned among the emperors. 

Diageo trop ism, see Gkotrofism. 

Diaghilev, Serge Pavlovich (1872-1929), 
producer of Russian ballot, was b. at Perm 
in Novgorod prov. He studied law and 
music ; and ©specially interested himself 


in old Russian art. In 1899 he founded 
Mir Iskusstvo (the World of Art). D. 
held an unsuccessful exhibition of Russian 
painting and sculpture in Paris in 1906. 
In 1908 he was in Paris giving concerts 
and opera, and again in 1909 with opera 
and ballet. Tho ballet made a sensation 
— especially Scheherazade by Bakst and 
Fokine, music by Rimsky-Korsakov, the 
production of which in London in 1911 
revolutionised Eng. stage-dancing. Al- 
together, he produced over forty ballets 
and opera. Died at Venice. See lives 
by A. Haskell, 1935 ; S. Lifar, 1945. 

Diagnosis, in medicine, is the method 
employed to identify a disease. It in- 
cludes an inquiry into the past medical 
hist, of tho patient and sometimes of his 
family, as well as an examination of his 
symptoms and general physical state. In 
addition, tho practitioner will take into 
consideration any relevant knowledge of 
environment, habits of life and psycho- 
logical characteristics. Information ac- 
quired in these ways is supplemented by 
physiological tests, X-ray examinations, 
chemical and bacteriological investigation 
of the blood, urine, etc., and of the results 
of measurements of blood pressure, heart 
action and the like, with suitable instru- 
ments. Correct diagnosis is a matter of 
the greatest general importance, since 
failure to identify a disease or to recognise 
it at an early stage may load to unfortu- 
nate results. Even before the rise of 
science In the last century and a half, diag- 
nosis had been carried to a high degree of 
accuracy, but the modern physician has 
such an array of carefully collated 
material, scientific information and appli- 
ances at his disposal, that he need not roly 
as much upon his own personal experience. 
In doubtful or difficult cases, recourse 
should bo made to specialists, since proper 
treatment of a, disease can be made only 
when the disease has been definitely 
identified . Training in diagnostic method 
is an essential part of the medical stu- 
dent’s course. It should be mentioned 
that recognition of symptoms Is a difficult 
problem, completely beyond the layman 
except in very simple instances. Self- 
treatment is consequently to be depre- 
cated, as likely to cause more harm than 
good. 

Diagonal Soale, a mathematical scale 
consisting of a sot of parallel lines drawn 
on a ruler with other linos crossing them 
at right angles and at equal distances from 
each other. Tho extreme div. of the 
divs. so formed is then further subdivided 
into o number of equal parts, and other 
lines drawn obliquely across tho parallels 
through the points of intersection. With 
the aid of compasses, ^ines can bo laid 
down by such a scale of any required 
length, down to tho two -hundredth part 
of .in inch. 

Diagoras, of Melo*, surnamod the 
Atheist, a Gk. poet and philosopher of the 
fifth century B.<\, said to have boon a 
pupil o' Democritus of Abdera. He was 
accuseu »f impiety, more especially of 
critioising the Eleuslnian Mysteries, and in 
411 B.c. was condemned to death in 
I Athens (Aristophanes, Clouds, 425 B.c.) 
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He fled to Corinth, and probably died 
thore. Besides his work on the mysteries, 
he wrote lyrics and some philosophical 
treatises, none of which are extant. 

Diagram, in mathematics is a figure 
serving to Illustrate a definition or to aid 
in the proof of a proposition. In its more 
general sense it is a drawing to illustrate 
the structure of scientific apparatus, 
engines, machines, buildings and so on, as 
opposed to a 1 picture ’ to which emotional 
significance or artistic value is attached. 
The value of a diagram lias in its power of 
conveying essential information at a 
glance ; when the diagram is drawn to 
scale, this information may be quantita- 
tive as well os qualitative. Weather 
charts, temp, and pressure curves, road 
maps, etc., are very largely diagram in a tie. 
An indicator diagram shows the effective 
work done by an engine. Constitutional 
formulio in chemistry aro conventionalised 
diagrams of what is holieved to bo the 
corresponding molecular structure. Bio- 
logical diagrams bring out the features of 
biological importance in the objects 
drawn. 

Dial, The, literary organ of the Trans- 
cendental Club, of Now England. U.S.A., 
in the formation of which Club Emerson 
took A leading part {see Emkhson). 
Sarah Margaret Fuller (q.v.) was the first 
and only editor (1840), with George Ripley 
as assistant, editor. The 1). was a paper 
for cultured readers, which discussed ques- 
tions of theology, philosophy, music, art 
and letters ; and its pages contained much 
veree. Among its best known eontxi- 
bitors were Emerson, Thoreau, and Louisa 
Alcott. The public, however, disliked 
its peculiar and abstruse opinions, es- 
pecially those in the Orphic Hayings of 
Louisa Alcott, 'and though Emerson suc- 
ceeded in keeping the paper alive for a 
short while after Sarah Fuller relinquished 
the editorship, it ceased to exist in 184 4. 

Dialect (Gk. 8id\**ioc, conversation, 
or manner of'speaking), in its widest sense 
the name applied to branch languages 
springing from a common root, ns the 
Romance tongues, Fr.. Ital., Sp., sprang 
from a common Latin root. But the 
tcrr/i is popularly used to express the 
divergence of some local form of speech 
from the generally accepted or 4 literary ' 
form. It is quite wrong to speak of such 
local forms as ‘ corruptions ’ of the ac- 
cepted forms. The anct. Gk. tongue was 
divided Into Attic, Doric, Ionic, and 
/Eollc Ds. Modern Gk. is derived from 
the Attic form, in which the works of 
Thucydides were written, while Herodotus 
wrote in Ionic ; no one will say that the 
tongue of Herodotus was a corruption of 
that of Thucydld^. The origin of D. is 
not in corruption at all, but, is tho result 
of descent from a different form ; In old 
England, as in old Greece, tho country 
was inhabited by different races ; the dis- 
possessed Celts wore driven into the mts., 
while the Haxons, Jutes, and Anglos 
spread over tho land. From a variety of 
causes the D. which survives as modem 
literary Eng. is the Midland , that spoken 
by a branch of the Anglian tribes, but the 
D. forms are not corruptions of the Mid- 


land Ds., but the direct descendants of the 
Celtic, the Saxon, tho Northumbrian, and 
other forms of speech. Eng. itself, for 
that matter, is merely a D. of the Toutonic 
tongue, modified and enriched by N orman - 
Ft., Lat., and many later additions from 
classical and solontlfio sources. After the 
A.-S. settlement of Britain, the language 
of the country was roughly divided into 
six main forms of local speech, again 
divided into many small groups, which 
still prevail with characteristic variants 
from tho accepted language, tho Southern, 
Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern and 
Lowland Scots. Modern provincial Eng. 
has boon carefully studied, its origin, 
where possible, traced, and its locality 
recorded in the papers of the Eng. Dialect 
Society (1 873-98). Upon these papers 
Prof. Skoat, of Cambridge, largely based 
his Eng. dialect dictionary, the first vol. 
of which appeared in 1898. He was 
assisted by Prof. Wright, of Oxford, who 
classified the various Ds. and obtained a 
unique collection of phonograph records 
to preserve the idiom, with its correct 
accent and intonation, of Eng. rustic 
speech in different localities. Sir J. A. H. 
Murray lias done a similar work for the 
Ds. of Lowland Scotland, in Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland (1873). 
For further information, see A. J. Ellis, 
Kristina Phonology of English Dialects , 
1889 ; the works of Prince Louis-Lucion 
Bonaparte on Eng., Basqno, Fr., and 
especially Italian Ds. ; J. Winkler, 
Dialcktikor, 1874, for Low (ler. forms; 
and for hybrid Dk.,S. Haldeman, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch , 1872. 

Dialectic, a term in logic generally 
applied to verbal fencing and abstract 
arguments without practical value, and 
frequently merely the clever statement of 
fallacies tc^mako thorn pass for truth. 
The term was used In the Socratlc philo- 
sophy to show the inadequacy of popular 
beliefs ; Plato used It for the highest kind 
of thought connecting itself with the true 
nature or idea of things, while Aristotle 
limited it to a probable deduction from 
probable reasoning, as opposed to a 
scientific or demonstrative reasoning or 
proof. The .Stoics divided logic into 
‘ D.’ and * rhetoric,* and from their time 
T». is sometimes used as synonymous with 
logic. In modern philosophy tho name 
lias been used In several senses ; Hegel 
uses it in its original Sooratic sense, while 
Kant uses it in general for the doctrine of 
fallacies, for the uselessness of the attempt 
of reason to overcome the principles which 
govern phenomena. 

Diallage, one of tho pyroxene group of 
minerals characterised by its lamellar or 
foliated striiotura, Tho name formerly 
included ‘ bronzite,' from which it is vary 
hard to distinguish it. Its colour is 
generally brown, 'but sometimes grey or 
green, and has a Metallic lustre on surface 
of the broken crystals. 

Dialogue, a conversation between two 
nr more persons, reported In literary form 
and with a greater unity and continuity 
of subject than characterise an ordinary 
conversation. When joined to action the 
D. becomes a drama. It has always been 
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ft favourite mode with writers who, wish- 
ing' to convince their readers of the truth 
of an argument, present both sides of a 
question in the mouths of two characters, 
and oonduot the conversation in such a 
way that one is finally convinced of the 
correctness of the other. The D. la of Gk. 
origin, having been adopted by the Gk. 
philosophers as the best way of conducting 
their investigations and conveying their 
instructions to their pupils. Tho Ds. of 
HocrateH took tho form of question and 
answer, so that tho master by means of 
questions led the pupil to originate him- 
self the ideas which he, the master, wished 
to convey to him. The form of D. 
adopted by Plato was modelled on the 
•Sicilian * mimes,’ little two -character 
plays which were popular before his time, 
none of which is extant. Plato simplified 
it to pure argumentative conversations, 
or philosophical dramas, and used tho 
form for all his philosophical writings 
except the Apologia. One of the greatest 
masters of this form of literature was 
Lucian (second century A.D.), the title of 
whose most famous collection of I)s., Of 
the Dead , was borrowed by two great Fr. 
masters of the form, Fontenollc (1683), 
and Fdnelon (1712) in their Dialogues dts 
Morts. It has also been used by Erasmus 
in Latin ; 'VMand, Herder, nnd Lessing 
among the Germans ; Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Leopardi among the Italians. In 
England the most famous writers of non- 
drainatic D. are Berkeley in Uylas and 
Philonous (1713) and Landor In his 
Imaginary Conversations (1821-25). 

Dialysis, the term in chemistry for the 
process discovered by Thomas Grahum 
(1801-69), by which 4 colloids,’ such as 
silicic acid, can be separated from ‘ cry- 
stalline ’ substances, such as salt or hydro- 
chloric acid. He found that if a solution 
of a crystalline substance, salt, for in- 
stance, were placed in a ‘ dialyser/ a 
vessel providod with a bottom made of 
parchment or animal membrane, and the 
dialyser placed in a larger vessel of water, 
the Balt would permeate the parchment, 
whereas a similar solution of a ‘ colloid * 
would not diffuse, remaining intact in tbc 
original solution. The process is perl ormod 
more rapidly with an increase of temp. 

Diamantina, riv. of Australia, also called 
Mueller’s Creek, flowing from the high 
ground in tho N. of Central Queensland in 
a south-westerly direction into S. Aus- 
tralia. In the dry seasons it dries up 
In the interior, but during tho rains it 
Howe into the N. end of Lake Eyre. 

Diamantina, until 1838 Tejuoo, mining 
tn. in tho state of Minas Geracs, Brazil, 
Imilt on a steep hillside, 3760 ft. above 
sea-level. It Is the centre of a diamond 
dtat. and gold is mined in its neighbour- 
hood. It has manufs. of cotton -weaving, 
cigars, and diamond -cutting. It is the 
seat of a bishopric, and is tho centre of a 
large commercial rlist., famous for its 
wealth. Pop. of tn. 8000 ; of munici- 
pality 70,000. 

Diameter, a term in geometry for the 
line which passr* through the centre of a 
circle or a conic section, and which Is 
terminated at either extreme by the ourve. 


Diamond, a form of crystallised carbon 
of very high value, which is usually 
regarded as the most precious of ail stones. 
It Is, however, not so valuable as the ruby. 
The D. is always found in crystals of the 
cubical system, and is found most fre- 
quently in the form of octahedrons, or 
rhombic dodecahedrons. The crystals 
are strongly striated and the cleavage is 
perfect. Contrary to general opinion, 
the D. is rather brittle and can be injured 
by the slightest fall. The stone has a 
lustre peculiarly its own, termed adaman- 
tine lustre. It has high refractive powers, 
the index for refraction being 2 *4, and the 
angle of total reflection about 25°. The 
stone Is highly phosphorescent, and will, 
after exposure to brilliant light, emit the 
rays to which it has been exposed and 
become self-luminous In the dark. Its 
specific gravity is Just over 3-5, and its 
hardness is far greater than that of any 
other stone, and is indicated by 10 in the 
mineralogical scale. The chemical char- 
acter of the D. was for a long time un- 
certain. During the seventeenth century 
it was held to be inflammable. Robert 
Hoyle proved that when subjected to a 
high temp., part of it was dissipated, and 
finally, at the expense of Duke Coeimo 
of Tuscany, the Florentines proved it 
was combustible. Lavoisier later showed 
that the product was carbonic acid gas ; 
finally, Smithson Tennant (1761-1815) 
demonstrated that the amount of carbonic 
acid gas produced equalled oxygen con- 
sumed. The composition of the D. was 
therefore determined to be pure carbon in 
a crystallised form. Experiments have 
also been made as to the action of heat on 
Ds., and Gustaf Rose showed that under 
certain conditions Ds. when subjected to a 
groat heat were gradually converted into 
graphite. For a long time India was re- 
garded as the only D. -producing country, 
and it is certain that the Indian gem was 
the only stone known to the ancients. The 
chief D. (lists, of India are : the Goloonda 
dfst. in the Madras Presidency, tho Sam- 
bulpur mines of the Central Prove., and in 
Bundolcund (q.v.). The D. production of 
India at the present time is not large. 
Brazil was not regarded as a great re- 
producing country until 1727, when the 
Ds. were first noticed, having been used 
by the natives as counters in certain card 
games. These Ds. were, without reason, 
for a long time regarded as inferior to the 
stones of India. Formerly the ?tate of 
Minas in Brazil was a famous centre of D. 
production, and it has been estimated that 
stones to the value of £19,000,060 have 
been taken from the D. fields since 1727. 
The States of Matto Grosso, Goyaz, and 
Bahia are now the chief centres of D. 
mining in Brazil, but the industry has 
suffered slnoe the advent of mining in 8. 
Africa. Tho black D. of Brazil Is, how- 
ever, largely used for diamond drills. In 
Europe Ds. have been discovered, but in 
no great quantity. Australia has also 
produced some, but these again are not of 
great importance. The most important 
D. fields aro those of the Belgian Congo 
and of Kimberley, S. Africa, which were 
discovered quite by accident. Chief 
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among the Kimberley mines are those of 
the De Beer, the Da Toit's Pan and the 
Ragfontein, all controlled by the Diamond 
Corporation, Ltd., also the largest buyer 
of rough stones in the world. The largest 
individual mine, however. Is the Mwadui, 
In Tanganyika (owned by Dr. J. T. 
Williamson) which employs 5000 Africans 
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and 100 Europeans, and was discovered in 
1940. In the South African D. mines tho 
average labour employed, including Indi- 
vidual diamond digging, was (1938) about 
4600 Europeans and 17,500 natives and 
coloured. There are also valuable D. 
mines in tho Gold Coast, the Congo, Sierra 
Leone, and Angola. Tho most recent 
returns give the annual production in 
metric carats (gems and Industrial stones) 
as follows (1946) : Congo, 6,033,000 ; 
Gold Coast, 700,000 ; Union of S. Africa, 
1,281,787; Sierra Leone, 559,229 ; Angola, 
808,000 ; Tanganyika, 119,446; Brazil, 
325,000. The value of Da. owned 
throughout the world was stated to be 
£600,000,000 in 1918, one-half being 
owned by residents in the U.S.A. A 
number of the Ds. in existence at the 


present time have remarkable histories. 
The largest of all known Ds. is the 
Cullinan D. found near Pretoria early In 
1905. It weighs 3032 carats, or more 
than three times the weight of any known 
diamond. It is at present In the Brit, 
regalia. Another fine stone is tho Orloff 
D. which figured in the sceptre of the 
Russian regalia. It was purchased by 
Count Orloll for Catherine II. of Russia, 
and is supposed to have been the eye of an 
Indian Idol. The Pitt I), holds the 
second place. It was brought back from 
India by the grandfather of the famous 
Eng. statesman, Win. Pitt, and sold by 
him to the Regent Orleans for £130,000. 
It is held to be tho most perfect 1). in the 
world. Amongst other famous Btones 
may bo mentioned tho Florentine (133 
carats), and the Koh-i-noor, tho most 
famous of all the stones belonging to the 
Brit, crown. This stone, which weighs 
106*5 carats, lias a long and romantic 
history, and came into the possession of 
the Brit. Crown in 1850 after the annexa- 
tion of the lhinjab. Others are the 
Hope Blue and t lie Star of tho South. 
The * Vargas ' D. (named after the 
President of Brazil, and said to be the 
third largest known in the world) was 
found in Minas Geraes in Oct. 1938. It 
was sold to a Dutch firm at 700,000 
guilders. The chief centres of the D.- 
cutting and polishing trade are Antwerp. 
Amsterdam, and Palestine. 

Diamond Necklaae, The, a piece of 
jewellery made in Paris by the Court 
jewellers, Boohmer and Bassenge, in 1775, 
and intended for Madame du Barry, the 
favourite of Louis XV. Louis XV. died 
before the necklace was completed, and 
its prico was beyond the reach of any 
purchaser (1,600,000 livres). Cardinal do 
Rohan, duped by an adventuress (calling 
herself ComtesRo do Lam o tie -Valois and 
pretending to be in tho service of tho queen) 
Into believing that Marie Antoinette had 
expressed a desire for the necklace, 
bought It on credit. De Rohan, by tho 
connivance of Do Lamotto, was accorded 
an interviow with the queen, personated 
by Demoiselle d’Oliva, In which she 
accorded him pardon for past offences and 
promised to pay for the necklace In instal- 
ments if he would act as security. Im- 
mediately on securing tho necklace, De 
Lamotto and her husband disappeared 
and sold abroad the separate Ds. When 
the first instalment became due the 
jeweller obtained an interviow with the 
queen and tho whole truth was exposed. 
Be Rohan and the girl Oliva wero thrown 
into the Bastille, but acquitted after a 
sensational trial. Do Lamotte and her 
husband were captured, the former 
branded as a thief# and tho latter sent to 
the galleys for life. The question w'hether 
tho queen »and De Rohan wore innocent 
in the matter and merely tho dupes of 
Be Lamotto waa long debated, and 
resulted In an increased unpopularity for 
the queen. See 1\ Carlylo, Miscellanies . 
1 The Diamond Necklace,* 1837 ; A. 
Lang, Historical Mysteries , 1904. 

Diana, anct. It. goddess. Identified by 
the Roms, with the Gk. Artemis, whose 
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attributes she rccolved. Her name is the 
feminine form of the Rom. Janus. She 
was tho goddess the moon and of light 
generally, and the protectress of slaves 
on account of the introduction of her 
worship into Rome by the plebeians, 
although, according to some accounts. 
Serving Tullius introduced the worship of 
B., and it was at first confined to tho 
patricians. As the goddess of childbirth, 
she was worshipped as Lucinn, and w r as 
regarded as tho patroness of chastity, all 
her maidens being virgins. She is gener- 
ally represented as the daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, born on the is. of Delos. 
She was sometimes called the Huntress, 
and represented with how and arrows. 
Other names for her were Phoebe and 
Cynthia. There was a magnificent temple 
to her «t Ephesus and a grove at Aricia. 
See Auric mis. 

Diane de France, Duchesse de Mont- 
morency et d’Angoul&me (15118-1619), 
natural daughter of llonry II. and Filippo 
Due. She was twice married, first to 
Orazlo Farneso, second son of the duke 
of l’arrna, and then to Francois, Mar6schal 
de Montmorency. She was formally 
legitimised in 1547. She was a wise and 
prudent woman, and had great influence 
with lit * Henry ITT., whom she 

succeeded in reconciling to Henry of 
Navarre. She directed tho education of 
Henry of Navarre’s son, afterwards 
Louis XIII., and then retired into close 
seclusion. 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), beautiful 
Frenchwoman. In 1515 sbo married 
Louis de Br6ze, Urand Seneschal of Nor- 
mandy. Left a widow in 1531, she 
gained tho affections of the king's son. 
On bis accession to the throne as Henry II, 
in 1547, she exercised almost unlimited 
power, and was created by him Duchesse 
do Vftlentiuois. On the king’s death she 
was expelled from court by Catherine de' 
Medici (who took from her the beautiful 
Chateau do Chononcoaux) and died at the 
OhAteau d* Anot. See Mario I lay, Madame 
Dianne dc Poyiiers , 1900. 

Dianthus, a caryophyllaecous genus of 
beautiful plants which occur in temperate 
parts of Europe, Asia, S. Africa, and N. 
America. Most of them arc perennial 
herbaceous plants, but a few are woody ; 
they are distinguished from allied genera 
by the bracts under tho calyx. D. caryo- 

{ yhyllufi, tho clove-pink, a native of Britain, 
s a wild plant which has given rise to the 
cultivated carnation and tho pink of the 
florists ; J). Libanot\$, tho Syrian pink, 
has feathered petals ; J). barbatus, tho 
sweet-william, is a beautiful hardy 
herbaceous plant of S. Europe ; V. 
ChinenMs is a species cultivated in British 
gardens ; while 1). deltoides, D. Armeria, 
and D. cersius grow wild. 

Diapason, an anct. Gk. term for the 
musical interval of an octave. The name 
Is given to the two foundation stops of an 
organ, tho open and stopped D., and by 
tho Fr. in * diapason normal ' as equivalent 
to ‘ pitch.* 

Dlapensiaoesa, a small natural order of 
dicotyledonous plants found in cold 
regions. Diapensia lapponica is a creep- 


ing plant of tufted habit found in the 
Alpine and Arctic regions. 

Diaper : (1) Tn textile fabrics, the name 
given originally to a rich silken fabric 
with a pattern of tho same colour em- 
broidered on it. It is now restricted to 
linen or cotton material with a simple 
pattern woven in it, generally of a geo- 
metrical design. (2) In Gothic archi- 
tecture, a small pattern of a conventional 
nature, generally geometrical, but some- 
times floral in design, used for the surface 
decoration of stone. The idea was prob- 
ably taken from the diapered pattern of 
Byzantine silks, and was also used in glass 
painting and illuminated manuscripts. 
There are good examples at Westminster 
Abbey and at Bayeux Cathedral. 

Diaphoretics, measures taken to pro- 
mote perspiration. Tho function of per- 
spiration is to carry away waste products 
of metabolism through the skin and to 
keep the body cool. In some feverish 
conditions perspiration often ceases, so 
that the skin becomes dry and the interna) 
temp, is not prevented from rising. It is 
advisable in Rome of these cases to pro- 
mote perspiration by means of hot air, as 
in the Turkish bath ; hot vapour, as in 
tho Russian bath ; by taking hot drinks 
or drugs such as opium and certain 
aromatics. 

Diaphragm (Gk. partition), 

a partition with a hole In it, which is used 
in landscape and portrait lenses as well 
as all optical instruments, such as the 
teloBcope. microscope, etc. It controls 
tho rays of light, and throws up the Image 
with greater clearness. 

Diaphragm, or Midriff, tho partition 
which divides the thorax from the abdo- 
men. It is in the form of a dome, the 
lower parts consisting of muscle and the 
centre of a tendon ; it is concave towards 
tho abdomen nnd convex towards the 
thorax, where the central tendon forms a 
floor for the heart. It arises In front 
from the posterior surface of the ensiform 
cartilage ; at the side Oorn cartilages con- 
nected with the lower * lx ribs ; behind 
from the lumbar vortebT It has three 
large openings : one fo^ the oesophagus 
and pnenmogastrio nerves, one for the 
aorta, thoracic duct, and largo azygos 
vein, nnd one for tb inferior vena cava. 
When the muscular fibres of the margin 
contract, the convexity of the I). is 
lessened and tho sizo of the thorax is in- 
creased. Air flows in to fill up the addi- 
tional space, nnd this, together with other 
muscular movements, comprises the action 
of inspiration. 

Diarbekr, cap. of tb© vMayot D., Asiatic 
Turkey, on a. high mass of basalt rock on 
the r. b. of tho Tigris, with a pop. of 
9S.000. Gold and silver filigree is made, 
ami wool, mohair and copper ore ore ex- 
ported. D. is still surrounded 'with black 
basalt walls with four gates. Tt was forti- 
fied by Constantino in tho fourth century, 
fell t ^aladln in 1183, was conquered by 
Tlmooi in 1394 and bv Sultan Selim I, in 
1516. Three other vilayets were formed 
out of the V. of D. in 1923, Arghana, 
Mardln, and Severck, leaving that of D. 
with a pop. of 215,000. 
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Diarmld, or DIarmait, the name given to 
three Irish kings : the first was ruler over 
Nifi Neill, and his father was called Fergus 
MacCabelll. He was slain in 555 by 
Oolumeelle’s kinsmen in revenge for his 
having hanged that individual. The se- 
cond reigned from 658 to 665, whilst the 
third reigned over Leinster. 

Diarrhoea, looseness of tlio bowels, re- 
sulting in copious ejections containing 
much fluid in which biliary secretions are 
often present. It is a symptom rather 
than a disease, and is specially character- 
istic of cholera, dysentery, and typhoid 
fever, and often accompanies liver disease, 
ulcerated bowel, and acute consumption. 
In other cases some temporary irritation 
of the intestines is the case, such as may 
be produced by improper or unfamiliar 
food, putrid or poisonous substances in 
food, or catarrh as the result of a chill. 
Generally speaking, D. should be regarded 
as the natural effort of the bowel to get 
rid of irritating substances, and this ten- 
dency should be encouraged by mild pur- 
gative measures. D. is apt to continue 
after the predisposing cause has been re- 
moved, and as its effects are inconvenient 
and exhausting, astringents should bo ad- 
ministered. During the acute phase of 
the attack, the patient should abstain from 
food and lie down as much as possible. 
Food of a light nature should then he 
taken : milk, arrowroot, toast, beef-juice, 
and white of an egg are suitable, while 
small doses of brandy form a useful stimu- 
lant. Opium is the most effective astrin- 
gent, but its use is not always advisable: 
Ipecacuanha, galls, iron and bismuth 
salts, chalk, and alum ’ may bo ad- 
ministered. Chronic D. is best combated 
be regulating diet. A patient with a con- 
stitutional tendency to looseness of bowel 
oan tell from experience the diet which is 
suitable to his own case, and should avoid 
anything markedly different. 

Infantile diarrhoea causes many deaths 
In the hot summer months. It may be 
avoided by strict attention to cleanliness. 
The milk should be sterilised and the 
bottle thoroughly cleaned after use. D. 
may also be caused by worms, tubercu- 
losis, or teething. A tables poonful of 
lime water to every three or four ounces 
of milk may cause it to be retained. In 
bad cases give four drops of brandy in a 
teaspoonful of warm water. Astringents 
should be given under the advice of u 
doctor. See also Enteric Fever. 

Diathrosis, term in anatomy applied to 
joints which have the power of free move- 
ment, Mich as the socket joint of the hip, 
or the hinge joint of the elbow. 

Diary (Lat. diarium , from dies , a day), 
the book in which a daily record of events 
or observations made by an individual is 
written. The * Epbemeris ’ of the Gks., 
which was the original name of the 
* diarium,* was originally a memoranda of 
military records, tables of the heavenly 
bodies, or of accounts ; it was not until 
after the Renaissance that the D came to 
have any literary value. Since then it hoe 
often been of value to the historlah, not 
only In Its supply of facte often unrecorded 
u historical chronicles, but as a picture 


of character and of the daily life of its 
writer’s time. Among the most famous 
I)s. of Eng. literature are those of John 
Evelyn (1620-1706), Samuel Pepys(1033- 
1703), perhaps the most valuable and 
minute record In existence ; Swift’s 
Journal to Stella (1 710-13), John Wesley’s 
Journal (1703-01), Fanny Burney’s Diary 
(pub. 1842-16). The I). of the Russian, 
Mario Bash kl itself, created a great sensa- 
tion in 1887, and that of Jules and Ed- 
mond do Goncourt in Paris in 1888. See 
A. Ponsonby, English Diaries, 1923. 

Diastase, a species of ferment found in 
barley, oats, wheat, und potatoes after 
germination. It cun be procured by plac- 
ing a certain quantity of freshly ger- 
minated barley or ground malt in a mix- 
ture of three parts of water and one of 
alcohol, heated to 113° F. Wfion ob- 
tained separately D. is a solid, white, 
tasteless substance, soluble in water ami 
in weak alcohol. In solution at a temp, 
of 1 50° F., L). is powerful enough to break 
up starch, first into dextrin and then into 
sugar, particularly the variety called 
* Maltose.’ 

Diastole, see under Hfart. 

Diastylia, the typical genus of the 
Diastylidm, a crustacean of the order 
Cuinucea. D. arena rius, about one-fifth 
of on inch long, is found on the coasts of 
Georgia ami Florida. 

Diathesis, a condition of the body in 
which it is specially liable to certain 
diseases. The term is particularly applied 
to inherited or congenital predispositions 
which may, however, become observable 
only at a late period in life. In process of 
evolution, the human body has become a 
structure capable of adding to its substance 
by utilising food -material and of eliminat- 
ing certain oUicr substances, such as waste- 
products, bacterial and other poisons. 
While we can recognise certain sets of re- 
actions as being typical of human bodily 
processes in general, it must not be for- 
gotten that each individual has peculiar- 
ities of composition and structure. Cer- 
tain constituents of various tissues may 
abound in a greater or lass degree than the 
average, causing variations in chemical 
reactions which may appear inconsider- 
able taken separately, but in the sum of 
tbelr effects may constitute a predisposi- 
tion to being attacked by particular 
types of tiie agencies which threaten 
human liealth. Thus, there may be a 
constitutional lack of resisting power to 
the entrance of the tubercle bacillus. This 
condition is known as tuberculous 1>. The 
recognition of a L). is often important in 
connection with the treatment to be 
adopted for any morbid state, os it may 
indicate that certain remedial measures 
are l>eMt avoided in view of the patient’s 
general condition. The tendency to some 
diseases may also be defeated by the 
adoption of a habit of life unfavourable 
to its development. The following are 
some of the chief types of D. ; fill tons 1)., 
one in which there is Imperfect elimination 
of bile oh a chronic condition ; oatculvus 
D., a constitutional tendency to tbe for- 
mation of calculi or stones ; cancerous D., 
the imperfectly understood condition 
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where cancers are liable to form ; nervous, 
or psychopathic D., an extreme sensibility 
of the nervous system, generally accorn- 
ponied bv a tendency to derangement : 
uouty, lith'Lc, rheumatic , or uric acid D., a 
constitutional tendency to the accumula- 
tion of uric aoid and urates in the body 
lluids and consequent liability to gout, 
rheumatism, etc. 

Diatoms, a group of algae, also known as 
DJatomaoou) and commonly called by 
botanists Boclllarieat;. These mine te plants 
tiro invisible to the naked eye, and wore 
first discovered by Leeuwenhoek in 1702. 
.Since then, no fewer than 10,000 species 
have been discovered. The I). exhibit, a 
great variety of form, being either cir- 
cular, disk-shaped, oval, or cunoate. They 
thrive best where they can obtain plenty 
of light and moisture, and are to l>e found 
mixed with other organisms on the sur- 
face of moist rocks. 

DIatonio, a musical term derived from | 
the Gk. use. In modern music, it- denotes 
the tones, intervals, and harmonies of the 
normal major or minor scale, as distin- 
guished from the ‘ chromatic.’ 

Diavolo, Fra (1771-1800), It. brigand ; 
on' k name given to Michele Pezza, a 
IfimouH it. outlaw, formerly a monk, 
appointed hr Cardinal Hullo to help re- 
rover Naples, which was invaded by the 
French in 171)0. Made one of the leaders 
<>i the ‘ bands of the Holy Faith * ; these 
bands consisted of peasants, convicts, and 
brigands, and they succeeded in thwarting 
the enemy’s plans. Upon the accession 
uf Joseph Bonaparte to the throne of 
Naples, a price was placed upon D.’s head, 
and ho was eventually captured by some 
Frenchmen and Hhot. Auber’s celebrated 
opera Fra IHavolo has immortalised the 
name of the brigand. , , 

Diaz, Armando (18(51-1928), It. soldier, 
h. at Naples, Dec. ft, 18(11. (’olonel in 
Tripoli war. Major-General, 191 t. Direc- 
tor of Military Operations on outbreak of 
First World War. Lieut.-Gencral, 191(5. 
In 1917, commanded 23rd Corps on the 
<;arso. After Coporotto, succeeded Ca- 
dorna as Chief of Stall. Victorious at 
Vittorio Vcneto, Oct. -Nov. 191 S. After 
Armistice, Inspector-General. Made Dura 
della Vittorla, 1921. Minister of war on 
estab. of Fascism. Resigned in 1924 with 
now rank of marshal. Died in Milan. 

Diaz (or Novaes, or Dias), Bartholomeu 
te. 1456-1 500), a Portuguese navigator, 
famous chiefly for his discovery of the 
r!apo of Good Hope. Ho resided at tho 
court of King John II., where ho cam© 
into contact with many scientific men. 
11© was eager for adventures, and sent by 
the king on n further voyage of discovery 
along the W. African coast. On this 
journey he rounded th© Cape of Good 
Hop© and discovered Algoa liny ; ho 
succeeded iu finding 1200 in. of unex- 
plored coast, but met with lit tic recogni- 
tion for his pains. Accompanied Vasco 
da Gama on on© of his voyages. 

Diaz, Don Juan Martin, sec Empncinapo. 
Diaz, Jos* de la Cruz Porflrio (1830- 
1916), president, of th© Republic of 
Mexico, b. at Oaxaca, sixth child and 
cldost surviving son of Josd de la Cruz 
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l)iaz, a labourer, probably of miied 
Span, and aboriginal strain, who died in 
1 833. Porfirio’s mother was half-blood 
Indian. At fifteen ho was placed in the 
local seminary to train for the priesthood ; 
but in 1849 ho refused to take orders, 
entering the legal profession instead. 
Took part in the ‘war of Reform * set 
on foot by Benito Juarez, a governor of 
Oaxaca. Also took part in resisting the 
invasion of the Fr. and the Emperor 
Maximilian, and succeeded in entering 
Mexico City in 1867, when he resigned his 
command of the army and retired to his 
own native city. Disturbances soon 
arose in Mexico City, and at last D. was 
forced to come and set matters right. He 
entered Mexico City triumphantly In 
1876, and was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, which post he held for eight terms ; 
but in April 1911 ho whs deposed by th© 
successful revolution of Madero, who 
succeeded him in the presidency. II© died 
in Paris. 

Diaz de Gamez Gutierre, a Span, writer 
(r. 1379-1450). His prin. workis Pictorial. 
first pub. with omissions (1782) under th© 
title Cronica de don Pero NiRo. 

Diaz de la PeAa, Narclsse Virgile (ISOB- 
ATH), a Fr. painter, 6. at Bordeaux of 
Spanish parents. First began painting 
oil porcelain in a studio at Sevres : later 
ho painted figures richly attired in 
Oriental garb. Among his masterpieces 
may be included 4 La Fde aux Perles,' 

‘ Sunset in tho Forest* and the * Storm.’ 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (1498-1593), 
b. ut Medina del Campo, wrote a most 
faithful account, of th© conquest of Mexico 
under 1 Ionian Cortes. Was himself one 
of tho small hand of faithful followers, and 
was consequently an eye-witness of th© 
deeds of glory and brigandage narrated 
by him. 

Diazo-compounds, a family of carbon 
compounds the first of which to he dis- 
covered was obtained by Peter Grless of 
Bnrton-on-Trcnt in 1858. They are 
characterised by tho presence in them of 
the v, — group of <a«»ms (lienee the 
name, lmm the Fr. ajsott , nitrogen). The 
constitution of this gro.i is sometimes 
— N N -- and sometimes — N = N ; 
in the latter ease the compounds are known 
as dtazomum compounds. Diuzo-C. are 
most common m the aromatic (q.r.) sens©, 
hut aliphatic (r/.r.) examples are known. 
Aromatic Diazo-C. are prepared by the 
action of nitrous acid upon cooled acidi- 
fied solution* of primary amines. In the 
said state they are frequently very ex- 
plosive. but this instability Is less marked 
in Mdution. though even here they enter 
readily into numerous reactions and are 
therefore of great Importance iu synthetic 
chemisirv. They are also used largely In 
the matmf. of drugs. 

Dibdin, Charles (1745 1814), Eng. actor 
and dramatist, principally remembered 
to-dav as a writer of sett-song ., the first 
of whbdi, ‘ Blow high, blow low,* waa 
intend • '*'d into The Seraylio. Many 
other songs wore introduced into other 
plavs and sketches long sine© forgotten. 
In all he wrote about WO racy sea-songs, 
and it is by the best of these he takes his 
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place in Eng. letters. They have an ex- 
cellent lilt, and some specimens of thorn 
may be found in anthologies. Ho wrote 
his autobiography, and called it The 
Professional Life of Mr . Dibdi n ( 1 803). 

Dibdin, Charles Isaac Mungo (1708- 
1833), Eng. dramatist known as Charles 
D., Jr., who produced his plays for the 
most part at Sadler’s Wells, of which 
theatre ho was proprietor. lie wrote ovor 
■300 pieces, including melodramas, farces, 
pantomimes, but only a few were printed. 
He was the illegitimate son of Charles 
D. (q.v.) 

Dibdin, Laura Ormiston, see Chant, 
Mrs. 

Dibdin, Thomas John (1771-1841), 
Illegitimate son of Charles D. (?.r.), and, 
like his father, a writer of plays and songs, 
of which he is said to have written about 
200 and 2000 respectively. Few among 
his numerous works have lived : among 
the best known are : The Cabinet (an 
opera, 1805), Past Ten O' Clock (a farce), 
the pantomimo of Mother Ooose t The High - 
mettled Bacer t an equestrian piece for 
Astley’s. He pub. liis Reminiscences in 
1827. 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall (1770-1847), 
nephew of Charles D. ( born at Cal- 
cutta ; lost botli parents when only four 
years old. He came to England and was 
adopted by an uncle. Chiefly famous as 
a bibliographer. Amongst other works 
he wrote : Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Rare and Valuable Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics (1802), Biblio- 
theca Spenceriania (1814-15), The Bitrtio- 
mania or Book Madness ( 1 809), The Library 
Companion (1825), Reminiscences of a 
Literary Ufe (1830). and A Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in the 
Northern Counties of England and in 
Scotland (1838). The famous ltox- 
burghe Book Club was founded by him, 
and Earl Spencer was elected brat 
president. 

Dibon, or Dhiban, cap. of the Moabites, 
840 n.c., off the shore of the Dead Sea, 
renowned for the discovery of tho famous 
Moabite stone of King Mesh a. 

Dibothriooephalus Tapeworm, or Bothrio- 
oephalus, genus of Cestoda, or tapeworms, 
which belong to the Platyhelminthcs. Tim 
species have 2 weak and fiat suckers, tho 
body is segmented, and tho head has no 
hooks. D. latus is parasitic on man, and 
as its first stage occurs in fish it is found 
in countries where fish is not thoroughly 
cooked, as in Russia, Poland, Switzerland, 
and S. France. It may attain a length 
of 30 ft. D. liguloideus occurs in China and 
Japan and grows to a length of 8 in. 

Dlbranohiata, the order of molluscs. It 
Includes all existing Cephalopoda except 
the pearly nautilus, and is subdivided into 
the Decapoda, with eight arms and two 
tentacles, e.g. cuttle fish ; and Octopoda, 
with eight arms only, e.g. tho poulpe. 

Dibrugarh, a tn. of India situated In 
Assam. It stands on the Dibm, and is the 
terminus of the Brahmaputra steamer 
navigation, and a railway terminus, and is 
one of the most attractive places in India. 
Its largo European population have ex- 
pensive industrial enterprises. In the 


vicinity are petroleum springs and im- 
portant coal mines. There are consider- 
able tea plantations, and coal and teu are 
exported In largo quantities. Tho tn. 
possesses sev. schools. Pop. 15,000. 

Diccearchus, Gk. peripatetic philo- 
sopher, the pupil of Aristotle and a friend 
of Theophrastus, lie was b. at Messina 
In Sicily and ft. about 320 n.c. Ho wrote 
on history, geography, and philosophy, 
but only a few fr&gmonts of his works re- 
main. Tho greatest of his writings were 
Life in Greece , discussing the moral, social, 
and political condition of the people, and 
J.ejspiaci, in which ho tries to prove that 
the soul is mortal. Tho best ed. of the 
fragments of his work la by Fuhr (1841). 

Dioast, or Dicastes, name given to those 
who served on the jury courts in Athens. 
They attained to the zenith of their power 
after the fall of Areopagus In tho time of 
Pericles, 4(50 n.c. Any citizen thirty 
years of age or upwards was entitled to 
assume the duties of the dlcast, and tho 
number of members varied from 1001 to 
5001. Tho post was somewhat of a sine- 
cure as tho members were too much 
governed by party feeling and personal 
motives. They laid themselves open in 
consequence to the shafts of Aristophanes’ 
Bat ire in his comedy The Wasps. 

Dice is the plural of tho word ‘ die,’ and 
comes from tho Latin dare , to give. They 
are small ivory or bono cubes, tho six 
sides of which are marked with black dots 
from one to six. These dots are so ar- 
ranged that any two opposite aid os on tho 
cube always make up the number Rcven. 
Two I), are culled a pair. They are used 
chiefly for gambling purposes, but they 
are also employed In backgammon and 
other games. D. boxes were made in 
anct. time of leather or wood or some 
equally suRfthlo material, and so con- 
structed that no trickery could Ikj resorted 
to in the throwing of tho D. 1 ’al&mados is 
said to have invented D. about the your 
1244 h.c., but wo have still earlier evi- 
dences of their use in Egyptian times. In 
the Brit. Museum, in one of tho cases hi 
the Egyptian gallery, is to be seen an 
ivory astragal, which belonged to the 
Queen Hatosu, 1600 n.c. The astragal, 
or knuckle, or hucklebono, was the name 
given to tho bone in the hind leg of cloven- 
footed animals such as the sheep, goat, or 
antelope. I). corresponding to ours have 
also been discovered at Thebes. The 
astragal undoubtedly corresponds to the 
hucklchonc which was used in tho old 
game of ‘ chance bone,' which was played 
by children In old Brit, times. Again, 
this game of ‘ chance bone * finds a striking 
parallel In the game of hazard played by 
means of two 1J., Ip which tho player who 
first throws is culled caster, while his oppo- 
nent is called setter. This game with D. 
was declarod to be illegal in the reign or 
George II. By 13 Geo. 2. c. 19, * all 
games invented or to be Invented with one 
or more die or disc * were forbidden, back- 
gammon or games on a backgammon 
board being sanctioned. The reason of 
this prohibition was not far to seek ; 1). 
throwing had singular attractions for a 
certain class of swindlers, and it was a very 
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common practice to use loaded D. This 
trick consisted in slightly weighting the 
sides of the D. bearing a Bnmll number. 
Gambling has existed among all nations in 
some form or another ; the Gks. and the 
Homs, made use of the astragal or talus, 
and loaded 1). have been unearthed in 
Pompeii. Tho use of D. in England can 
bo traced back to the earliest times, when 
the Britons learnt the practice of gambling 
from their conquerors the Iioms. and the 
N. nations. 

Dioentra, genus of Papaveracetc in tho 
sub-order Futnariacese, consists of fifteen 
species of N. American and Asiatic plants. 
Sev. arb favourite ornamental herbs in 
Britain, especially J). spectabilis, and D. 
curullnria, or Dutchman’s breeches. 

Dicey, Albert Venn (1835 -11)22), Eng. 
jurist, ft. at Claybrooke. In 1 854, entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, where ho took 
first class in classics in 1858. Called to 
Bar in the Inner Temple, 1863. In 1890 
he was appointed Q.C. His prin. works 
are : Lectures Introductory to the Study of 
the Tjaw of the Constitution (1885), Eng- 
land^ Case aQainst Horne Rule (1886), 
Jjectures on the Relation between Law arui 
Public Opinion in England during the 
Nineteenth Century (1905). 

Dichlorcliphenyltrichloroethane, com- 
monly .mown as D.D.T., a synthetic in- 
secticide of tho formula CC1*. OH (C«ll«Cl) 2 . 
It was first prepared in 1874 but its 
insecticidal powers wero not observed until 
1989. D.IJ.T. was widely used during tho 
war of 1939-45 and was instrumental in 
preventing or checking typhus and other 
insect-carried diseases. It still finds ex- 
tensive employment, hilt is being super- 
seded by even more powerful insecticides 
such as Gammexanc (q.v.). 

Dicholophus, see Cariama. 

Dichotomy, in botany, a system of 
branching in which tho main axis at its 
apex divides into two, and each of these 
branches divide again at their apices into 
two, and ho on. \Vhen the two branches 
are equally vigorous, the D. is said to be 
bifurcate ; if, however, at each div. oue 
branch becomes more strongly developed 
than the other two more forms of D. occur; 
seorpiod, when the right and left branches 
alternately are the more vigorous and 
helicoid, when always the right or the left 
is the stronger branch. In the two latter 
systems the successive bifurcations appear 
to form an axis on which the weaker 
branches appear laterally. 

Diohroism, a property possessed by 
somo doubly refracting crystalline sub- 
stances of appearing of different colours 
when viewed In polarised light, the dif- 
ference of colour depending upon the 
direction in which the luminous vibrations 
take place. Tho I). of crystals can bo 
observed or tested by means of a simple 
instrument called a dichroscope or 
‘ dichrodscope.’ It is simply a cleavage 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar with a weak 
magnifying lens. The crystal is held in 
a good light opposite one end of the In- 
strument and on looking through it two 
images of tho square hole are seen just 
touching eaoh other. If the crystal is 
fUchroio these will be of different colours 


and the colours will change if the dichro- 
scope is rotated between the fingers. The 
most remarkable dichroic substances are 
the magnesian mica from Vesuvius, the 
tourmaline and ripidolite, also the sap- 
phire and ruby. Tho phenomena of £>. 
are best Hoen in crystals with two axes of 
double refraction, notably in iolite which 
crystallises in six- or twelve-sided prisms ; 
these prisms, when seen along the axis, 
aro of a deep blue colour, but when viewed 
in a direction perpendicular to it, assume 
a yellowish brown colour. Tourmaline is 
another notable example, being blood-red 
when viewed along the axis, but yellowish- 
green when viewed at right angles to it. 

Dichroite, see Cordieritk. 

Dick, James (1743-1828), Scottish 
philanthropist, b. at Forres in Morayshire, 
and at the age of nineteen went to the W. 
Indies, where ho acquired a fortune, the 
chief portion of which he left for the 
benefit of parochial schoolmasters of 
Moray, Banff, and Aberdeen. The ‘ Dick 
Bequest * was reorganised in 1890, and 
placed under the management of thirteen 
governors. 

Dick, James (1823-1902), b. at Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire. He invented gutta- 
percha boots, and with his brother, 
Robert, set up a factory at Greenheoch 
Glasgow, for the purpose of making and 
soling boots and shoes. He also manuf. 
the balata belts which were used by the 
gold diggers in Johannesburg. He reaped 
a fortune, and gave a park to Glasgow and 
the Elm hank Institute to Kilmarnock, be- 
sides other benefactions. 

Dick, Sir William Reid, Scottish sculp- 
tor, ft. in Glasgow, Jan. 13, 1879, and 
studied at the Glasgow School of Art and 
In London. He first exhibited at tho 
Royal Academy in 1908. In 1933 he 
became President of the Royal Society of 
Brit. Sculptors, and from 1934-41 ho was 
a trustee of the Tato Gallery. His work 
includes a largo number of portrait beads 
and busts, notably the bust of King 
George V. In the Mansion House, London, 
and of Lord Kitchener in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, also King G«* ^rge VI. and Mr. 
W instou Churchill. Oi other work by him 
mention must be mad? of his Bronze 
Eagle for the R.A.F. Memorial in London 
and the Lion on the Menin Gate at Y pres. 
His statue of King George V. stands in 
Westminster, and at Coventry there is an 
equestrian statue of Lady Godiva by 
him. Since 1928 he was a member of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, K.C.V.O., 
1935 ; King’s Sculptor in Ordinary for 
Scotland since 1938. 

Dickens, Charles John Huffam (1812- 
1870), Eng. novelist, ft. at Landport 
(Portsoa), near Portsmouth (the house at 
which he was born was opened as a 
Dickons Museum In 1901). His father, 
John Dickens, a clerk in the navy pay 
office was then stationed at Portsmouth, 
where ho lived in very precarious olroom- 
s tan cos. Charles was the second of eight 
sons. In 1816 the family moved .to 
Chatham, remaining there for some five 
years. About particular details of these 
early periods of his life but little Is 
known. In David Copper/ield , however. 
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the sketch of David's boyhood is in many 
points similar to his own, and Mioawber 
is usually recognised as a sketch of his 
father. Ills education was of a most 
elementary nature, hut, fortunately, his 
father possessed a small collection of the 
works of the old novelists, Smollett, 
Fielding, Goldsmith, and Defoe, together 
with Don Quixote, and Oil Bias. The 
family fortunes soon began to decline. Ills 
father was careless and impecunious, and 
the family settled In a poor part of Cam- 
den Town. Then even the little educa- 
tion Charles had been getting came to an 
end, for his father’s creditors refused to 
delay any longer, and consigned John li. 
to the Marshalsea Prison. His mother 
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tried to support herself for a time by 
teaching children, and young Charles wan 
sent to work tn a blacking warehouse at 
Old Ilungerford Stairs. The description 
of this period of hif* life is given in David 
Capper field with a clearness and bitterness 
Which showed how deeply these two years 
of humiliation affected the sensitive hoy. 
He spent Sundays with his parents at the 
Marshalsea. These years, however, sup- 
plied him with much of that wealth of 
knowledge of low life, of the street, of tho 
prison, and the poor, of which he was 
afterwards to make such marvellous u«e. 
In 1824 his father was enabled to pay his 
debts and Charles spent another two years 
at school, a private establishment at 
Hampstead, parodied as Salem House. 
In 1827 ho entered the office of Mr. Black- 
more, a solicitor, where ho remained for 
over a year. Ills early ambition was still 
active, and his application great. He 
spent hoars tn reading at tho Brit, Museum 
and tn mastering Gurney’s shorthand. 
His natural powers of observation were 
also used to the bent advantage, as his 
delightful sketches .of legal dignitaries of 
all ranks clearly show. His father was 
still in difficulties, hut Charles now 
managed to make bis entry into journal- 
ism as a parliamentary reporter. 

In 1833 he* made his first appearance 
a* a oreative genius. In the Monthly 
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Magazine tor December of that year ap- 
peared the first of those sketches of con- 
temporary manners, collected in 1838 
nndor the title of Sketches by hot. Ho also 
mode some contributions to the Evening 
Chronicle. Abont this time the issue of 
sporting novels of a humorous character, 
embellished with plates far more im- 
portant than the books, was popular. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall wore about to 
prepare a book of this kind dealing with 
the adventures of u club of Cockney sports- 
men. Seymour, tho famous rival of 
Crulkshank, had been engaged to provide 
the drawings, and D. was asked to write 
tho letterpress. Ho pleaded his total ig- 
norance of sport, and the plan was then 
changed to that of the Pickwick Club. 
On the suicide of Seymour, the sporting 
clemont was entirely dropped, ami with 
* Phiz ’ (Ilablot K. Browne) as illustrator, 
1). succeeded in making The Posthumous 
Patters of the Pickwick Club an immortal 
work. The introduction of Sam Weller 
marks the beginning of his success. From 
the advent of this character the monthly 
parts were awaited with feverish anxiety, 
and oven the ad verso Quarterly Review was 
compelled to admit that the whole reading 
world was discussing tho Pickwickian**. 
In 1837 tho work appeared in book form, 
and in tho same year the new novelist sot 
to work on the grim satire of Oliver TwiM. 
It may be noted that thus early In his 
career D. laid his hand to the ‘ novel with 
a pnrposo,’ and that here, as always, he 
uses the method of gross caricature, mak- 
ing use of satire which ever remains too 
ludicrous to become ill-tempered, and 
which, however true tho not© of indignation 
may bo, never loses sight of tho humorous 
element. Hero, too, appears the pathos, 
inclined to sentimentality, and the deep 
melodrainalfrhlch was to bo a stain, if an 
unavoidable one, oil so much of his later 
work. 

At the beginning of the year 1838, while 
Oliver was not yet half finished, lJ. began 
tho pub. of Nicholas Nirkleby, a pictur- 
esque story pub. on the sumo lines as Pick - 
trick, and commenced writing Bamaby 
Itudge. Much of Nicholas is poor and 
molodramatic, but some of the sketches 
are only a little short of his highest work. 
Mrs. Nickleby, partly drawn from bis own 
mother, is one of tho best characters, and 
the sketches of Dofcheboys Hall and the 
travelling theatre are also noteworthy. 
On the completion of this work (1839) D. 
started a weekly periodical to be known as 
Master Humphrey's Clock , where Pickwick 
and the Wellers ore again brought to life. 
In this periodical began The Old Curiosity 
Shop. In spite of the highly complicated 
plot this is perhaps the richest mine of 
Dickensian characterisation. The humor- 
ous sketches of Dick Swivellor and hi* 
bizarre surroundings are unexcelled, but, 
in spite of Landor 1 and Jeffrey, the over- 
drawn pathos of Little Nell Is almost 
universally condemned by critics. Beer- 
naby Budge (1841k under the influence at 
Scott, appeared ha the same publication. 
Here again the plot ie complicated, said the 
work is also noteworthy m being, with 
the exception of A Tale of Two Cities, the 
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only one In which D. dealt with the post. Swinburne and many other critics have 
Master Humphrey's Clock then came to an Judged the best of liis works. His own 
end, and In Jan. 1842 D. started on his life again furnishes many of the Incidents, 
first Amor. tour, lie was received every- but the most notable thing Is the improve- 
where with acclamation, so that his visit ment in art. His mastery of the difficult 
became a veritable triumph. However, art of sustaining an atmosphere is also 
he deeply offended Transatlantic feeling shown in his next work. Our Mutual 
by the pub. of American Notes (1842), Friend, published In parts during 1864-65. 
and on his return home he satirised Amcr. In spite of brilliant effects of character- 
democracy far more freely and effectively isation, as in the case of Silas Wegg, failing 
in Martin Chuzzlewit (1844), which is powers are shown here, and the work has 
generally regarded as his greatest humor- never been a popular one. In 1867 D. 
ous work since Pickwick. It closes the made a second voyage to America under 
great period of his observation and ex- pressure of pecuniary difficulties. He 
ternal caricature. Henceforward, almost made an exhausting tour through the 
ail of his good work is autobiographical, country, giving readings from his popular 
Here, however, his delineation of London, works. His effort was successful, and he 
particularly at Todgers’s, forms an incom- returned home sufficiently reimbursed to 
parable work, with Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp, set him at ease. He then retired to Gad's 
Betsy Prig, and the Literary Ladies. Hill, where he engaged himself on The 
Melodrama is again present with Jonas Mystery of Edwin Drood, a work which ho 
Ohuzzlewlt. In 1843 appeared A Christ - left unfinished. He died at Gad's Hill on 
mas Carol , and the next two years were June 9, 1870. The letters of D. to his 
spent in a visit to Italy. wife, which number 136, were donated to 

At the beginning of 1846 he took up the British Museum in 1899 by Mrs. 
the editorship of a newspaper, the Daily Perugini, a daughter of D., on condition 
News, but soon afterwards relinquished that they were not to be pub. during the 
this uncongenial post, and returned to lifetime of any of the children of 1>. The 
Switzerland, where he commenced Dombey death of Sir Henry D. in 1933 following a 
and Son. This work, publ in 1848, was a street accident, released the Museum 
great sucres, and entirely re-established authorities from this stipulation. The 
his fortunes, it marks, however, the be- letters which are bound and available for 
ginning of his falling powers, and contains public inspection, contain nothing to 
in the death of Little Paul the great monu- throw any light on the differences between 
ment of D.’s sentimentality. In 1849 sp- D. and his wife. Other letters were ed. 
peared David Copper field, favourite of D. by Georgina Hogarth and Mamie Dickens 
and of most of his readers. The earlier (1882, 1893), and by W. Dexter (1938). 
portions are best, for here the autobio- See J. Foster, Life of Charles Dickens . 
graphical note is the stronger. In 1850 D. 1872-74, 1928 ; G. K. Chesterton, Charles 
started a wcokiy paper. Household Words, Dickcn *, 1906 ; Sir W. Robertson NIcoll, 
designed to form a training ground for as- IXckens' Owy i Story, 1927 ; It. Straus, 
piring authors, which was later continued IXckens, a P<yrtraii in Pencil , 1928 ; Sir 
under the title of All the Year Round. In H. F. Dickens, Memories of my Father, 
1852 came Bleak House, w'here he satirises 1928 ; E. Wagenknocht, The Man Charles 
tho Courts of Chancerv. Though con- Dickens, 1929 ; Osbcrt Sitwell, Dickens, 
tabling the figure of Harold Skimpole, 1932 ; Unit Pope-Hennossy, Charles 
drawn from Leigh Hunt, It is somewhat Dickens, 1945 See also G. Gissing, 
dull and uninteresting. Two years later Charles Dickens : a Critical Study , 1898 ; 
came Hard Times, where D. violently Sir J. A. Hammerton, The Dickens Com - 
opposes the industrial doctrines of the panion, 1910 ; G. K. Chesterton, Critic • 
Manchester school. It. is clearer and more isms and Appreciations of the Works of 
connected than its predecessor, but docs Charles Dickens , 1911 ; W. G. Wilkins 
not rank high among his works. Between (ed.), Dickens in America* 1911 ; J. W. T. 
these two, in 1853, had been pub. the vol. Ley, The Dickens CSrcle : The Novelist's 
of Christmas Stories, containing * The Friendships, 1919. 

Christmas Carol,* 4 The Chimes,* and other Dickens Fellowship, The, was founded iu 
short works written at various times. To 1902 to encourage the study and diseus- 
these must bo put down almost the whole sion of Dickens’ works, and to help to 
of the conventional idea of the secular or remedy those social evils which would 
mid-Victorian Christmas, which is pecu- have provided subjects for exploitation by 
larlv English and Dickensian. It is im- Dickens. It issues a monthly magazine 
portant to notice that 1). was the creator entitled The IHckensian, the Or^t editor of 
of this typo, for he is generally associated which was B. W. Matz, and his successor, 
with descriptions of Christinas in every Mr. Walter Dexter. Dickens* children, 
mind. From 1855-57 Little Dorrit ap- Sir Henry F. Dickens. K.C., and Mrs. 
peared, and here the loss of the old animal Kate perugini, were both life presidents of 
spirits and the spontaneous humour is the Fellowship ; while many eminent men 
grievously marked. By this time D. had and women of letters to-day are members 
finally taken up his residence at Gad’s of tho society. The first offices were 
Hill in Kent, and an Improvement is rented in Whitcomb Street, but after 
shown in A Tale of Two Cities (1859), various moves, the Fellowship was finally 
which is genuine and powerful tragedy, estah at * The Dickens House,* 48 
It Is the least characteristic of all his Doughty Street, W.O. 1, whore once 
works, and is appreciated by many who Dickens lived and wrote. The house was 
do not relish his other books. Two years acquired by the Fellowship as a per- 
later comes Great Expectations, which inanent Dickens Museum ami Library, 
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and as such presented to the nation ; it is 
Tested In a trust in which the London Co. 
Council, the Corporation of London, and 
the D. F. all participate. 

Dickinson, Emily (1830-86), Amer. 

S oetess ; 6. on Dec. 10, 1830, at Amherst, 
[assachusetts, of an old-established 
Massachusetts family, of original York- 
shire stock. Her father, Edward Dickin- 
son, a lawyer by profession, was of stern, 
jealous disposition, and remained an 
abiding influence in E. D/s life until his 
death In 1874. She was, however, much 
in sympathy with him. She was educated 
at the Amherst Academy and the Mount 
Holyoke Femalo Seminary, and in 1854 
visited Washington and Philadelphia. 
Soon after this, however, she became a 
voluntary recluse, never, save on two 
occasions, setting foot beyond her garden 
gate, and her renunciation is commonly 
supposed to have been caused by her 
father’s opposition to her marriage. Her 
lover is unknown, although legend has 
been busy with bis name, but it is now al- 
most certainly authenticated that he was 
George Gould, a theological student, who 
five years after Emily’s renunciation mar- 
ried another, and in 1862 was ordained. 
Having a sensitive mystical nature, 
E. D. composed her poetry in secret, and 
its existence was all but unsuspected. 
After her death. May 15, 1886, a collection 
of manuscripts was discovered by her 
sister Lavinia, and some unfortunately 
destroyed. The remainder wero pub. in 
1890 and were an Immediate success. Her 
poems ore short epigrammatic lyrics 
which may be grouped under such heads 
as Life, Love, Nature, Death. The verse 
has an exquisite and unusual music, her 
rhythms and her sensitive manipulation 
of words are peculiar to herself, and those 
qualities are combined with a rare sen- 
sibility and an original mind. In her per- 
ception of life emotion was at once fol- 
lowed by a newness of thought. With 
Emerson, wnom she resembled In method, 
E. D. ranks as one of the greatest Anicr. 
poets of the nineteenth century. Her 
collective letters were pub. In 1894 and 
Complete Poems in 1925, ed. by M. Dickin- 
son Hi an chi : Further Poems appeared in 
1929. .SVc M. Bianchi, The life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson , 1924 ; J. 
Pollitt, Emily Dickinson, 1930 ■ G. Tag- 
gard. The Life and Mind of Emily Dickin- 
son, 1930. 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1862- 
1932), Eng. author, was the son of Lowes 
D., artist. He was educated at Charter- 
house and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he later became fellow and lecturer. 
He was also a lecturer at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. His works include : The Greek 
View of TAfe (1896), The Meaning of Good , 
a Dialogue (1907), Justice and Liberty, a 
Political Dialogue (1908), Appearances, be- 
ing Notes of Travel (1914), The European 
Anarchy (1916), The Choice before Us 
(1917), War : its Nature , Cause and Cure 
(1923), The International Anarchy, 1904- 
1914 (1926), Goethe and Faust (with F. M. 
Stawell, 1928), After Two Thousand Years 
(1930). 


Dlcksee, Sir Francis Bernard (1853- 
1928). Eng. painter. Educated at Hen- 
slowe s school, London, and studied paint- 
ing under his father and at the Royal 
Academy. Gained the gold medal of that 
institute for his ‘ Elijah confronting Ahab 
and Jezebel in Naboth’s Vineyard, 1876. 
He became A.R.A. in 1881 ; R.A, in 1891 ; 
and P.R.A. in Doc. 1924 — when he was 
knighted. He belonged to the symbolic 
school of painters, and combined skilful 
draughtsmanship with subdued and taste- 
ful colouring. Among his best works may 
be included * Evangeline/ 4 The Symbol/ 
* Romeo and Juliet/ * Funeral of a Viking/ 
4 The Magic Crystal/ 4 Paolo and Fran- 
cesca/ 4 The Passing of Arthur/ 4 La Belle 
Dame saus Mere!/ and 4 Tho Ideal/ 

Dickson City, city of Lackawanna co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., situated on the 
Lackawanna about 3 m. N.E. of Scranton 
in the anthracite region. Pop. 11,500. 

Dickson-Poynder, Sir John, see Isling- 
ton, Baron. 

Dicotyledons, as distinguished from 
monocotyledons, constitute one of two 
large classes into which flowering plants 
are divided. One characteristic, from 
which the name is derived. Is the presence 
of two (rarely more) cotyledons in the ger- 
minating seed. D. are subdivided into 
(1 ) Moriochlarnydere, the members of 
which have llow-ers with a sepaloid 
perianth or absent altogether, and often 
unisexual : to this belong the Urtlcoceer, 
Amentacem, and other orders ; (2) Poly- 
petalfe, In which tho flowers are herma- 
phrodite (i.e. contain both stamens and 
pistil), the perianth usually consists of 
calyx and corolla and the petals are free 
from one another ; (3) Gamopetaloe, with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and petals Joined. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella, see Dittany. 

DictaphoneTfcee Talking Maciiinkb. 

Dictator (Lat. dictare , to command), the 
title given to an official of the Rom. 
republic whoso earlier title was M agister 
pnjyuli. The office, as the earlier title 
suggests, was originally Instituted in times 
of military crisis ; the first D. was ap- 
pointed in 501 B.c., according to Livy, on 
account of a crisis in the war with the 
Latins. It was a temporary revival of 
the power of the kings with some limita- 
tions. One of the conditions usually en- 
forced vas that a D. should previously 
havo hold the office of consul. He was to 
he nominated by a consul, although in 
later practieo it was the senate who indi- 
cated the nominee. To emphasise lifs 
superiority over the consuls, the D. was 
preceded by twenty-four Jlctors, Instead 
of twelve, bearing the fasces. In a later 
period the appointment of a D. was not 
only practised in times of military stress, 
but of constitutional crisis os well, and for 
criminal jurisdiction ; this was tho 4 ad- 
ministrative and ho held his office for 
six months. Ds. appointed for minor pur- 
poses, to hold the elect ions, to conduct the 
games, and to preside at tho festivals, 
were expected to resign their office as soon 
as they had completed their business. The 
other officers were not suspended when a 
D. was appointed ; they simply became 
subordinate to him and continued their 
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duties as his officials. In early times the 
D. had absolute power over the life and 
death of the citizens, but that power was 
limited by the Lex Valeria (300 B.c.). 
From the beginning his absolute power 
was checked by his being compelled to 
apply to the senate for money, and by 
having no authority outside Italy. Origin- 
ally the office was confined to the patri- 
cians ; C. Marcius Until us was the ilrst 
plebeian elected in 356 b.c. The last 
regular D. elected was M. Junius Pera in 
316 b.c. The office, as revived by Sulla in 
82 b.c., was only similar in its bestowal of 
almost absoluto power, lie had himself 
elected 4 for the estab. of the Republic,' 
and he held the office for three years. The 
dictatorship of Julius Otesar was even less 
provisional and constitutional. In 4 8 b.o. 
lie was appointed for one year, in 46 b.c. 
this period of office w'as extended for ten 
years, and in 45 b.c. for life. After his 
death the office was abolished by Marcus 
Antonius in 44 B.c. In later times the 
title and powers of Ds. have been seized 
by usurpors and the heads of revolutionary 
movements, notably in the S. American 
States, in Haiti, San Domingo, and 
Mexico. It might have been thought 
that the slr'dv advance of democracy 
Along constitutional lines in general, and 
tho particularly marked advance through- 
out the nineteenth century, would have 
precluded the possibility of the* reappear- 
ance of any individual in the shape of a D. 
to bless or burden mankind. Yet such is 
tho uncertainty in human affairs and so 
often docs history repeat itself, that In 
Europe the period between tho First and 
Second World Wars may justly be known 
as tho age of the Ds. In 1 ‘.#22 Mussolini 
rose to supreme power in Italy and Mus- 
tapha Kemal in Turkey. Mussolini’s ex- 
ample was followed in Spain by Primo de 
Rivera who set up a military directorate 
In PJ23 with himself at the head. In 
Soviet Russia, on tho death of Lenin, one 
chief power passed to Stalin, and it was 
largely by exploiting tho fear of Bol- 
shevism in W. Europe and appealing to 
an exaggerated nationalist sentiment that 
the two most powerful Ds. — Mussolini in 
Italy and later Hitler in Herman y — con- 
solidated and maintained their power. 
Lesser Ds. of tho period were Marshal 
Pilsudski in Poland. Dollfuss in Austria, 
and Adm. Horthy in Hungary. The Fascist 
and Nazi dictatorship of Italy and Ger- 
many were swept away by the Second 
World War, and of the dictatorships set 
up on tho same model before tho war the 
rule of Gon. Franco in Spain alone sur- 
vived. For further Information, see 
separate articles under tho names of those 
mentioned. See J. A. R. Marriott, Die - 
tutorship and Democracy , 1935 ; A. Kohn, 
Revolutions and JHctator ships, 1939 ; 
Essays in Contemporary History, 1941. 

Dicte, mt. in Candia or Orete, ono of tho 
largest Is. in the Mediterranean. The mta. 
of this is. are composed principally of free- 
stono or marble. 

Dictionary, properly and most usually, 
a book containing a list of the words of 
some language arranged in definite order, 
usually following the alphabet, together 


with explanations of these words. The 
term, however, has been generally applied 
to any work which professes to communi- 
cate information on an ontire subject or 
entire branch of a subject, under words or 
heads arranged in alphabetical order. 
This alphabetical arrangement appears to 
be one distinctive mark of a D. ; but it is 
also necessary that there should be some 
explanation or interpretation added to the 
words so arranged. Thus an index, in 
which words or titles arc merely put down 
in alphabetical order, with nothing more 
than a reference to some page or passage 
appended to each, is not a D. When the 
phrase is actually quoted instead of a refer- 
ence being given, the work is called a con- 
cordance. Further, although tho order 
and arrangement of a I), be arbitrary* the 
work must profess some unity and com- 
pleteness of design. As has been said, it 
must profess to go over a whole subject, or 
field of knowledge, of greater or less ex- 
tent. Thus a mere list of miscellaneous 
particulars, even with explanatory re- 
marks or comments annexed, is not a D.. 
but a catalogue. A collection of plays or 
of pamphlets might he arranged in the 
order of the alphabet, but it would not on 
that account make a D. The earliest D. 
of which any portions are extant is Ae£m 
the *0/x»fpiK(u, or Homeric Words, a lexicon 
to the works of Homer, written, according 
to Suidas, by Apollonius the sophist. 
Julius Pollux in the second century pre- 
pared an Onomasticon or Gk. D., with the 
words arranged in order of meaning. The 
most famous Gk. D., however, is that of 
Suidas l tenth century), giving an alpha- 
betical list of words with details and 
illustrative quotations. It was first pub. 
at Milan in 1499. The first attempt at 
constructing a complete Arabic I). was 
made by Khalil ibn Ahmed of Oman 
about the middle of the eighth century, 
and his successors carried on his work till 
the end of the Middle Ages. Ds. of a kind 
are found in Sanskrit several centuries 
B.c., and special Ds. as well as literary 
compila lions are also found in certain 
parta of the E. In Lat. Vxicography, the 
earliest works of importance aro those by 
M. Terentius Varro and the compilation 
of Pompetus Testus entitled De Signiflca - 
tionc Verborum. In ^he eleventh and fol- 
lowing centuries, note should bo made of 
tho D. of Papias, and tho Catholicon of 
Giovanni Balbi. In the sixteenth century 
appears tho first polyglot D. of Colepino, 
which in its later editions included eleven 
languages. The groat classical Ds. of the 
present day ore : — Greek : Liddell and 
Scott’s lexicon 8tli cd. (1897) ; Pape's 
W hrterbuch der Griechisrhen Eigennamen 
(1845-50) ; Thayer's Grcc k- English Lexicon 
of the Sew Testament (1887); Thayer’s 
revision of Sophocles’s Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods (1870), and 
Contopoulos* Modem Greek- English and 
English-Orvek Dictionary (1868); Latin; 
Do 5. t’s cd. of tho Toti us Lexicon Latini * 
tatis u*rato, 1858-79) ; White and Riddle’s 
Ijatin- English and English- Latin Diction- 
ary (1862) : Georges’ Deutsch - Ijateinisches 
und lJiteinisch-Deutches Wdrterbuch (1880™ 
1885) ; and tho great work of the German 
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universities, tho Thesaurus Linguae Latinm 
(1D00-13). For Medieval Lat. recourse 
must be had to Du Cange's Glossarinm ad, 
Seri ptores Medics et InfimxB fxj/initatis 
(177*2-84). l)s. have sometimes been 
divided into three main classes or descrip- 
tions : (i.) 1)8. of words ; (ii.) Ds. of facts ; 
(iiJ.) Ds. of things ; and although objec- 
tions may be lodged against this method 
of distribution, it is sufficiently convenient 
for practical purpose^. 

1. lfichonaries of Words : This, as we 
have seen, is the original application of the 
word D., and the sense in which it is com- 
monly understood when it stands alone. 
In this sense tho word corresponds to the 
Gk. * lexicon,’ a word which seems to have 
been used by the Gks. in the modern sense. 
Some Ds. and vocabularies apply only to 
some particular author and work. The 
Ae'feis 'Ofiit fjifcat', already referred to, was 
of this kind, and the Gk. classics have been 
well treated individually. 1>8. of this kind 
usually con tine themselves to the moro 
difficult and unusual words, and are called 
glossaries, e.g. Tyr whiffs Glossary to 
Chancer . and tho various Shakespearian 
glossaries. 

2. I>ietinnaries of facts : This class com- 
prehends l)s. of hist., biography, myth- 
ology, geography, archaeology, and all 
others that deal exclusively with things 
that have happened, or with facts that 
exist or have existed. Somh of tho old 
Gk. lexicons were Ds. of farts as well as of 
words ; the lexicon of Suidas, for instance, 
is in the greater part made up of fragments 
of biography, hist., and geography, and 
often contains large extracts from various 
writers both extant and lost. The work of 
Stephanas Byzantinus, known ns 'Efrem 
or iDpi noAtujv, Is chiefly a geographical and 
archieo logical D., and is tho oldest com- 
pilation of that description that exists. 
Its meagre details under each head assimi- 
late it in some respects to an imperfect 
gazetteer. In ijiodern times tho number 
of Ds. that have appeared, purporting to 
give a view of a more or loss extensive 
field of facta, has been very great. Besides 
the various historical, biographical, and 
geographical Ds., general and particular, 
and the bibliographical Ds., there are Ds. 
of antiquities, of architecture, of heraldry, 
of painting, of music, of botany, of law, 
of legal decisions, of commerce, of medi- 
cine, of surgery, of miracles, of dates, and 
of almost every other department of 
human knowledge. 

3. THctionaries of things : This division 
comprehends Ds. of all the abstract 
sciences, the mixed or applied sciences, 
the departments of criticism and the lino 
arts, and the whole range of metaphysical 
and moral speculation. It is true that 
most of these subject cannot be treated of 
without a reference to facts, but the facts 
here are not viewed simply as such, but 
either as subordinate to principles, or as 
modifying their operation. The remain- 
der of this article will deal with the first 
class of Ds., and in these, in particular, 
much progress has been made during the 
century past. The present tendency to- 
wards completeness has led to the larger 
Ds. assimilating many of tho peculiar 


features of tho smaller ones. Ds. dealing 
with equivalent words in different langu- 
ages are generally small, since they are 
intended lor beginners and details ore 
few\ Similarly, for convenience of refer- 
ence, Ds. of synonyms, homonyms, etc., 
arc generally kept distinct from tho large 
works. The improvement of tlieso works 
of reference lias been particularly full and 
rapid In Great Britain. Progress is first, 
seen in the idea of the aim of tho work, 
and this may he seen by comparison with 
the works of tho seventeenth century. 
The Rim of Johnson'** I). ( 1 7 .>3) was to pro- 
vide a final authority as to what words 
were admissible among eorroet writers and 
what meanings (hey were to bear. The 
lexicographer constituted himself tho 
supreme arbiter in such questions. This 
idea continued to dominate Eng. lexico- 
graphy until tho time of Archbishop 
Trench, who was the first to apply sound 
philological principles to the subject and 
to emphasise tho fact that the lexico- 
grapher must be, not the critic, but the 
historian of tho language. The present 
conception of a 1)., which is finding its 
greatest expression In the New English 
Dictionary , has this philological aim in 
view of giving a full account of all words 
used in English from tho middle of tho 
twolth century, a point fixed as the start- 
ing point of New Eng. It gives a his- 
torical survey of tho changes of moaning 
which words have undergone, with quota- 
tions from writers of all times. It de- 
finitely originated from tho suggestion of 
Archbishop Trench that some such work 
should bo undertaken by the Philological 
Society, and its full title is the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary on historical principles, 
founded mainly on materials collected by 
the Philological Society. The work was 
commenced under tho editorship of Her- 
bert Coleridge, who was succeeded by Dr. 
F. J. Furnivall. The publication was not 
commenced, however, until 1884, when 
the work began te issue from tho Oxford 
Univ. Press under the editorship of Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) J. A. II. Murray. It was 
completed in 1028, and a oorrocted ro-issue 
with introduction, supplement, and biblio- 
graphy in 1033. The Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary by W. Id tile, H. W. Fowler, 
and J. Coulson, ed. by C. T. Onions, 
appeared in the same year. Great stress 
is laid on the etymological side of such a 
work, and in this department great 
accuracy has now been attained. The 
other dept., that of quotation, was already 
recognised by Johnson, though its use 
apart from the historical method is by no 
means so great. Since the great value of 
quotation is to show the various shades of 
meaning which may bo given to a word by 
different writers at different times, and 
since etymology now gives a short history 
of a word from its first use to its last, it 
follows that the ideal can only be com- 
pletely realised in a work of vast sice and 
with a vast initial expense. It has, In foot, 
only been attained In the D. wo have just 
discussed. The great pioneers of philo- 
logical science were tho first to Introduce 
etymology into Da. The introduction 
dates from 1854, when Jacob and Wilhelm 
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Grimm published the first vol. of the 
Deutsches Wbrterbuch. Its maiu applica- 
tion in VYance was in E. LIttte's Diction- 
naire dc la Ian one fruncaise, 1863-72, 
which was followed by various diction- 
aries, which might more properly be 
termed encyclopaedias (g.v.) from the 
house of Larousse. Among other notable 
Eng. Ds. pub. in England may be men- 
tioned VVyld’s Universal English IHction- 
ary, Skeat’.s Etymological JHctionary and 
reliable pubs, by Chambers, Nuttall, 
Dent, Collins, Blackic, and Murray. In 
the U.S.A. the first D. of importance was 
Noah Webster’s American Diet i on ary of the 
English language, pub. in 1828. An out- 
standing philological I). was Whitney's 
Century Dictionary in G vols., 1883-01. 
Amer. Dm. in general use to-day are Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary , the 
Standard J)ht ionary , and, partii ularly 
for younger users, the Thorndike, Century 
Junior Dietionary and the Winston Sim- 
plified Dictionary. See M. M. Matthews, 
A Surrey of English Dictionaries, 1933. 

Dictys Cretensis (of Crete), a native of 
OnossuH who is reputed to have followed 
Idoinoneus to the siege of Troy and to 
have written an account of it. Lucius 
Septimus in the fourth century pub. an 
Ephemc Wo t * f ' Trojani , which purports 
to be a lat. trails, of the Gk. of Dictys. 
See N. E. Gridin, Dares und Dictys , 1907. 

Didactic Poetry (Gk. SiSa <r**u- =» to 

leach) is poetry which openly expresses 
i Is intention ol conveying knowledge or 
instruction. Aristotle considered that 
.i didactic poem was no more than a 
t real iso : but there are so many degrees of 
didacticism in poetry that while most 
didactic poems arc very inferior as poetry 
some are great, m spite of the didactic cle- 
ment, e.g. Paradise Lost is didactic in so 
far as it sets out with the dogmatic aim, 

‘ to justify tlio ways of God to man.* The 
majority of notable Eng. didactic poems 
have a theological aim, e.g. the Faerie 
Qucene , which is essentially a vindication 
of Protestantism and Puritanism ; and 
much of the poetry of Oowpcr, who fan- 
cied that the vehicle of verse might bring 
many to listen to truths (ns lie held them) 
which thev would be disinclined to have 
stated to them in simple prose, is directed 
to theological tenets. The same poet's 
Tirocinium or Review of Schools, is yet 
more obviously didactic, being written to 
‘recommend private tuition at home/ 
Shelley again, in hi** more didactic poems, 
e.g. Rosalind and ILUn, teaches that all 
the world is evil ami will continue evil 
until some unknown conqueror shall ap- 
pear and reform nil evil. Thus poetry of 
very vurying merit may bo in greater of 
leas degree didactic ; but in it more re- 
stricted sense D. P. is rather that in which 
the precepts or teaching are not merged in 
exalted flights of poetic imagination but 
are set out dogmatically, as e.g. Tuaser\s 
(q.v.) Five Hundredth Poyntes of Good 
ftusbandrie etc. In a net. poetry, the De 
Rerum Natura of Lucretius (q.v.), a di- 
dactic poem on Epicurean philosophy, is 
the D. poem par excellence ; and the 
Georgias of Virgil are also replete with pre- 
cept, the Third Ueorgic containing prac- 


tical precepts for farmers, and the 
Fourth giving much information about 
bees ; but in noth poets, though far more 
markedly in Virgil, the teacher is often 
dropped by the poet for the natural philo- 
sopher, speculating ou the hidden reason 
of nature’s operations. Bagehot, voicing 
the common opinion, thought that it was 
not the object of poetry ‘ to chill you with 
didactic icebergs/ but rather to select, 
idealise, purify and intensify the great 
features and peculiarities which make 
society as a whole 'remarkable and fancy- 
taking/ As poetry, D. P. is often com- 
monplace, the matter not lending itself to 
the mode of expression which most appeals 
to the true poet, e.g. the precepts of the 
Ger. Minneshnger, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide h/.r.)and Wolfram von Eschenboch, 
are often, in spite of the excellent moral 
lessons inculcated, told satirically. 

Didcot, vil. of Berkshire, England, 44 m. 
S.of Abingdom; an important railway junc- 
tion and an ordnance depot. Pop. 2000. 

Didelphia, sec Marsupials. 

Didelphys, see Opossum. 

Diderot, Denys (1713 -81), Fr. * savant * 
and author, b. at Langres in Champagne. 
He was educated at the Jesuit College at 
Langres and the College d’Harcourt at 
Paris. He was intended for the Church, 
but on his expressing a distaste for it he 
was placed with a procureur in Paris to 
study jurisprudence. Evincing an equal 
distaste fur the law, and refusing to return 
to his father's home, he was left in Paris to 
live by his wits. lie tried many occupa- 
tions, but continued at none — only defy- 
ing starvation w r ith his pen. He wrote 
anything and everything, indices, cata- 
logues, advertisements, sermons, and trans. 
from Eng. His first important original 
work was Pcnstes philosophujues (17 46) in 
which beset forth the doctrine of the band 
of free-thinking philosophers who arose 
at this time of reaction against the tyranny 
of the Church ; the doctrine which he 
summed up in his own dying words : ‘ The 
first step towards philosophy is in- 
creduliG * For Ins next work, Lettre sur 
Its a re miles , ho was imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes bv order of the <ov. On his re- 
lease D. collaborated with D’Alembert as 
editor of a Universal Medical Dictionary, 
a scheme which lrter grew into the 
Encyclopedic, ou Dictiemnairc RaisonnC 
des Sciences, dcs Arts, et Metiers. The 
work was enormous, and owing to the 
retirement of D’Alembert, D. was sole 
editor for the greater part of the time. 
The lir-t vol. was published in 1751, and 
the remaining Rixteeu, as well as eleven 
vols. of plates, in the years between 1751 
and 1 7 05. lie embodied in lus encyclo- 
pedia the philosophy which he had fore- 
shadowed in the Pennies philosophigues, 
the dreary, rebellious philosophy of 
Atheism and revolt, a reaction against 
Jesuit predominance in the Church and 
tyranny on the throne, which he shared 
with '•/* friend and great contemporary, 
J. J. i.uussean, and which was to lead to 
tho Revolution. Among D/s other works 
were the Essay on Painting, trans. and 
praised by Goethe ; Lettrcs sur les sourd& 
ct muds (1751), Pences sur V interpretation 
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de la Xature (1704), ('ode de la nature 
(1755), the tales of Jacques le Fatalist e 
(inspired by Sterne, 1897), and Le Ncvcu 
de Rameau (1805), the finest of bis 
Imaginative productions. This latter is a 
didactic novel profoundly criticising 
human nature and social life. Les Bijoux 
Indiscrete (1748), an extreme example of 
the coarser style which he sometimes 
affected; La Iteligieuse (1797), a novol 
directed against convent life ; La Prom- 
enade du sceptiquc (174 7) ; La ltf.ve 
d'Alembert ( c . 1755, not issued till 1830), 
Lettres to his mistress. Mile. Voland, and 
his last work, Essai sur la He de S&nbjuc 
(1778). The Salons (pub. posthumously), 
descriptions of the exhibitions of 1704-67, 
gave a strong impulse to art criticism in 
general, by establishing relations between 
art and literature, which previously had 
been largely dissociated. D.’s literary 
significance docs not depend on any great 
work or works, but upon his versatility 
and universality and on that account he is 
of tho highest Importance in the hist, of 
eighteenth-century literature. In his last 
years he sank into a state of extreme 
poverty. Catherine of Russia, to relievo 
him, bought his library, but appointed him 
custodian and paid him fifty years' salary 
In advance. In 1 773 D. visited St. Peters- 
burg to thank the empress and returned to 
Paris only twelve days before his death. 
Collections of D.’s works were published 
by Naigeon in 15 vols (1798), reprinted in 
22 vols. (1821). and by J. Assozat and M. 
Tonrneux in 20 vols., 1875-77. See H. de 
Sainte-Beuvo in Portraits littdraires, 1841 ; 
J. Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopedists, 
1886 ; A. Collignon, Diderot , sa vie, ses 
< euvres , sa corresjxjtidance , 1895 ; J. Le 
Gras, Diderot et l! EncyclnnidU, 1928 ; A. 
Billy, Vie de Diderot (with bibliography), 
1943. 


Didius Salvius Julianus, grandson of Sal- 
vius Julianus ; reigned for only two 
months as omperor of Home after Pertlnax 
in a.d. 193. Distinguished In his earlier 
years for his industry and zeal. He won 
the throne of Rome through bidding the 
highest to the prtetorian guards ; tho 
people would not brook this insult, and D. 
was eventually executed. 

Dido, or Elissa, according to legend, was 
the daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, and 
the sister of Pygmalion, his successor. 
Pygmalion having murdered her husband, 
Aoerbus or Sicliteus (see Virgil). D. escaped 
with his treasures to Cyprus and thence to 
N. Africa, where she founded Carthago 
(Byrsa) on a piece of land bought from 
larbas, king of Libya. To escape from 
marriage with larbas, she built a funeral 
pyre and stabbed herself before her 
people. The version given by Virgil In 
the rfSneid, that D. stabbed herself after 
her desertion by /Eneas, the hero of 
Troy, is an anachronism, for three 
hundred years intervened between tho 
legendary fall of Troy and the founding of 
Carthage. 

Didon, Henri (1840-1000), Fr. preacher 
belonging to the Dominican order and in- 
tluenoed by his relations with Lacordaire 
and the theology of Aquinas. This In- 
fluence was shewn in his enthusiasm for a 


reconciliation between philosophy and 
science. Ho was appointed to preach tho 
funeral sermon ovor Monseigneur Darboy, 
the archbishop of Paris, who was mur- 
dered in 1871. His lectures on religion 
and seieneo in Paris brought him into sus- 
picion, and ho was suspended, and had to 
seek retirement in Corsica. His most 
popular work was Jtsus-Christ, pub. in 
1890, and was the outcome of his visit to 
the Holy Land. 

Didot, FranQoi9 (1689-1757), founder 
of a family of famous Fr. printers. Started 
in trade as bookseller and printer in 
1713, and noted for his collection of tho 
travels of the Abb6 Pr6vost in 20 vols. 
(1747). Francois Ambroise and Pierre 
Francois made significant improvements 
in tno arts of type-founding and paper- 
making. llcnri D., son of Pierre Fran- 
cois, was celebrated for his microscopic 
eds. Pierre [)., son of Francois Ambroise, 
noted for his Louvre eds. of Virgil, Horace, 
and Racine. Firmin D, (1764-1836), bis 
brother, distinguished as printer and 
type-founder, improving the point system 
of type sizes, which still bears his name 
( Systeme Didot) ; he also discovered the 
process of stereotyping, and published 
stereotyped eds. of the classics at a very 
reasonable sum. Other printers of note 
are his sons Ambrotso Firmin (a Ilk. 
scholar), and llyacinthe, who worked 
together after thoir father’s death. The 
former left a collection of MS. valued .it 
two million francs. 

Didsbury, tn. of Lancashire, England, 
situated on the Mersey. It is about 5 m. 
S. of Manchester, and forms a residential 
suburb for many Manchester peoplo. Pop. 
15,000. 

Didymium, name given to a mixture of 
tho two chemical cloments neo-didymium 
and praseo -djjfnium before its dual nature 
had been ascertained. 

Didymotichon, formerly called Demo- 
tika, tu. of Thrace, Greece, near the R. 
Maritza and the Sofla-Constantlnople 
rly. Pop. 8200. 

Didymus, (c. 63 b.c.-a.d. 10), Alex- 
andrine grammarian and scholar ; taught 
at Alexandria and then at Rome. Wrote 
many articles upon the Gk. poets and 
prose writers. His commentaries upon 
phrases and obscure words are helpful to 
students and grammarians. 

Die, sec Dromk. 

Diebitsoh-Zabalkanski, Hans Friedrich 
Anton, Count von (1785-1831), Russian 
general. Made «*omnmnder-in -chief of 
tho Russian army, 1829. Chiefly famed 
for his passago of tho Balkans, for which 
he received tho titles of field-marshal and 
Count Zabalkanski. 

Dleburg, tn. of Hesse, Germany, 8 m. 
N.E. of Darmstadt. Pop. 7000. 

Diedenhofen, see Tiiionvillk. 

Diefenbach, Lorenz (1806-83), Ger. 
scholar, b. in Ostheim. Wrote on im- 
portant work on Celtic origins called 
Celhca (1839-40). compiled the famous 
Lat.-Ger. Olossariufn Latino - Germanieu/n 
Mediae et lnfimcs ACtatis (1857), a supple- 
ment to Du Cange's glossary (see untler 
Dictionary) ; also a Hoch-und-Nieder- 
deutschcs Worterbuch (1885). 
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Dieffenbaoh, Johann Friedrich '1794- 
1847), Qer. surgeon, b. at Kcinigsborg in 
Prussia. First studied theology, then 
became a volunteer. Finally entered the 
medical profession, and becamo one of the 
most famous surgeons of the day ; was 
appointed prof, of medicine in the Univ. of 
Berlin (1840) ; was particularly successful 
in the art of forming new noses, lips, etc. 

Di6go Garcia, is. dependency of 
Mauritius, in the Oil Is. group, in the 
Indian Ocean, in 7° 20' 3. lat., and 72° 20' 
E. long., about 12 m. long by 6 m. wide. 
Has a good harbour and exports coconut 
oil, coconuts, copra, guano and salted 
fish. A large proportion of its 500 inhabs. 
are labourers from Mauritius. Lying, as 
it does, on the direct route from the Red 
Sea to W. Australia it is proposed to 
equip it as a calling place for a Com- 
monwealth Reserve Air route. During 
the 1939-45 war its excellent anchorage 
was used as a refuelling base for naval 
vessels. 

Die-hards, nickname in English politics 
which became current towards the end of 
1918, whon the Coalition Gov. under Mr. 
Lloyd George began to Bhow signs of 
internal dissension, and to break up once 
more, as the electorate was already doing, 
into separate parties. Many Conserva- 
tives realising ♦ Loir own present strength, 
desired to return to the original party 
system. The proposal to set up an Irish 
Free State with a Parliament in Dublin, 
revived many old controversies, and the 
extreme section among the Conservatives 
became more urgent in their demands for 
separation. At first the leaders of this 
movement wore few in number and small 
in influence, and they were called D. al- 
most in derision. But gradually tlicir in- 
fluence increased until at an importunt 
party meeting they found themselves to bo 
in a majority of nearly throe to one. Tho 
Coalition Gov. ceasod to exist, and Mr. 
Lloyd Georgo was succeeded in the 
premiership by Mr. Bonar Law. 

Dielectrio, or Insulator, according to 
Faraday, Is the name given to those sub- 
stances through which electrostatic induc- 
tion takes place. When one body attracts 
another, viz. a molecule of dust, the action 
which takes place is called induction, and 
the intervening medium in which the 
action occurs In called tho D. There are 
two kinds of D., the one is gaseous and in- 
cludes air and all gases, the other is solid 
and includes such substances as glass, 
silk, vulcanite, resin, mica, and gutta- 
percha. Brass and all motals are good 
conductors of Electricity, while porcelain, 
marble, slate, and stoneware are such bad 
conductors that they are used for in- 
sulating telegraph and telephone supports, 
or tho boses of switchboards or stands, 
etc. In the same way the softer sub- 
stances, silk, gutta-percha, and India- 
rubber, are used for insulating telegraph 
and telephone wires, or coils and wires In 
other eleotric&l apparatus. The inductive 
effect of a given oharge depends upon the 
D. surrounding the charged body, and the 
result obtained is called the specific Induc- 
tive capacity. When hot, the power of a 
body is always diminished. Although air 


is a D„ should an electrio spark pass 
through it, its insulating power at once 
breaks down, and it ceases to act as a D. 
In tho same way solid Ds. lose their 
solidity and become crooked, if touched 
by an electrio spark. 

Diemen, Van, see Van Diemen. 

Diepenbeck, Abraham van ( d . 1675), 
Flemish painter, b. at Bois-le-Duo either 
in 1596 or 1607. He became a pupil 
of Rubens, and afterwards studied in 
Italy. His drawing is sometimes defective, 
and his work is, at its best, but an imita- 
tion of Rubens ; a copy of Rubens* * De- 
scent from the Cross * is D.’s finest work. 
He also illustrated MaroLle's Tableaux du 
Temple dea Muses. 

Dieppe, seaport of France, in the dept. 
Seine-Inf6rieuro, standing on the English 
Channel, 33 m. N. of Rouen. The tn. 
has a certain picturesq lioness, with its 
high-roofed houses, and its streets running 
in Lines parallel to the sea. Its castle used 
in modern times as a barracks, and the 
Church of S. Jacques date from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Tho chief 
manufs. are cotton goods, lace, tobacco, 
and machinery. Shipbuilding is also ear- 
ned on, and thcro is a regular service of 
steamers between this town and New- 
haven. The oyster culture and herring 
and mackerel fisheries ore important. In 
normal times 800,000 tons of shipping 
enter and leave the harbour annually, 
which cau berth 200 ships besides fishing- 
boats. It was a Protestant stronghold, 
but lost its importance after the Revoca- 
tion of tlio Edict of Nantes in 1685. The 
tn. was tho scene of lighting during the 
Secoud World War, notably during the 
Dieppo Raid ( q.v .) of 1942. During the 
Ger. occupation it was bombed on a num- 
ber of occasions, particularly in April and 
May 1944 before tho Allied invasion of 
France. Tho tn. was eventually liber- 
ated on Sept. 1, 1944, by tho Canadian 
First Army which was welcomed en- 
thusiastically by the inhabitants after the 
Gera, had withdrawn. The port and 
installations suflerod from bombing during 
the war and were partly demolished by the 
enemy before their retreat, but tho tu. 
was not on the whole senously damaged. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Dieppe Raid, combined operations raid, 
carried out on the night of Aug. 18-19, 
194 2, by a force of 5,000 Canadian troops, 
a detachment of Ainer. Rangers and some 
Brit, commando troops, embarked iu 
naval vessels and transports and pro- 
tected by warships and by a continuous 
fighter-plane 4 umbrella * of the R.A.F. 
Its main purpose was to got information 
about the Gor. defencos in the W. and on 
conditions to be expected in a Large-scale 
assault on a strongly bold Channel port. 
It was also hoped to compel tho Ger. air 
forco to give battle and thus to divert 
Ger. fighter-planes from the hard-pressed 
Russian front. Among the essential ob- 
jectives were two powerful batteries of 
5 9 ct N't defence guns at Berneval on the- 
K., ana at Varangevflle on the W., of' 
Dieppe, and a radiolocation station whiotk 
played an Important part in the Ger. 
attacks on Brit, channel oonvoys. The* 
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most elaborate plans were made in ad* 
vance, even to constructing models of the 
coastline with details gleaned from aerial 
photographs. The plan finally adopted 
was for landings to be made at over half a 
dozen points, preceded by a brief intense 
naval bombardment, followed by an 
attack of cannon-tiring Spitfires and Hur- 
ricanes on the main defences. Tanks 
were to be put ashore to support the in- 
fantry in holding the garrison, while tko 
selected objectives were being destroyed. 
The naval escort consisted of seven Brit, 
and one Polish destroyer and several 
motor gunboats and launches. But tho 
raid did not go • according to plan,' 
though it was by no means unsuccessful. 
The approach to the Fr. coast was be- 
trayed through the ships running at 
3.45 a.m. into some enemy armed trawlers, 
which, soon reinforced by other enemy 
ships, opened fire. Tho Brit, commander, 
however, decided to go through with the 
raid. Several craft disembarked men 
near Berneval in broad daylight, nearly 
30 minutes late, and at once caine under 
heavy Are. One commando made a su«- 
t&ined effort to destroy the heavy battery 
at Berneval but, being outnumbered, had 
at length to withdraw. At Varungeville, 
however, the assault parties succeeded 
— with mortar Are and aided by concen- 
trated low-level attack by Spitfires, fol- 
lowed by a bayonet charge — at 7 p.m. in 
blowing up all six guns of the battery, but 
at great cost in casualties. For this exploit 
'Capt. Porteous, who led the charge, was 
awarded the V.C. Despite heavy opposi- 
tion, landing forces destroyed one other 
battery and the radiolocation station, be- 
sides indicting heavy losses on the enemy 
and bringing away some prisoners. Tho 
-assauit on Dieppe itself was made by the 
Essex Scottish Itegt. and the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry, but when they 
landed they at once came nndor fierce 
frontal and cijAlade Are and numerous 
casualties were suffered by both regts. 
The tw'enty-eight tanks which were landed 
silenced the defences in places but could 
not give adequate support, since the anti- 
tank defences had not been overcome by 
the naval and air bombardment. The 
famous Canadian regt., the Fusiliers Mont 
Royal, came in as reserves, to reinforce the 
Essex dcottiHh, but they too suffered 
heavy losses, after getting ashore near the 
Casino, which, how ever, was taken. Pour- 
ville was taken by tho S. Saskatchewan 
Regt., which unit accounted for many of 
the enemy. While the prin. objectives of 
the air operations was to support the load- 
ing parties, there in fact developed a great 
■air battle. Between dawn and dusk Brit, 
aircraft destroyed 93 Uer. aircraft (includ- 
ing 43 bombers) ; a further 44 were prob- 
ably destroyed and another 148 damaged. 
There Is evidence to show that tho Ger. 
loss may have been 170 machines. Tho 
Brit, loss was 98 planes. The results of 
the raid were of the highest Importance 
bat were purchased at a high price in 
lives. Of 5,000 Canadian troops engaged 
3372 were killed, wounded or missingL 
The twenty-eight tanks were blown up by 
■the Brit, forces before they re -embarked 


nino hours after landing. See A. B. 
Austin, We Landed at Dawn, 1943. 

Dierx, L6on (1838-1912), Fr. poet, who 
is chieAy noted for the following works : 
Potmes et poesies (1864), Litres closes 
(1867), Podmes d*un vaincu (1871), 
Poesies computes (1872). His Oeuvres 
were pub. in 2 vols. (1894-96). 

Diesel Engine, internal combustion en- 
gine, using heavy oil as a fuel and intro- 
duced by Rudolf Diesel in 1897. Subse- 
quently developed In various types by 
many engine manufacturers. It differed 
from earlier internal combustion engines 
In the method by which the fuel was fed 
into tho cylinder. In gas and petrol 
engines tho fuel was drawn into the 
cylinder during tho suction stroke as a 
combustible mixture with the air ; but in 
the D. E. the fuel was injected separately 
at the end of the compression stroke and 
uo sparking plug or other Ignition was 
necessary. The I). E. greatly increased the 
range of liquid fuels which could bo used 
in internal combustion engines. See further 
under Internal Combustion Enoine ; 
Motor ; Railways. — Diesel Locomotives. 

Diesel, Rudolf (1858-1913). Ger. en- 
gineer, b. at Paris ; prof, at Munich, 
inventor of tho dicsol engine — an Internul 
combustion engine using heavy oil as fuel. 
He disappeared from a Harwich steamer 
while travelling to London. 

Die-sinking, used in the process of 
stamping an impression on coins or 
medals. The steel to he engraved for the 
die is at first carefully prepared and then 
subjected to a process which softens it. It 
is next given ovor to the engraver, who, by 
means of small «hard implements of steel, 
cuts the design which he requires, and 
which must be a reversed one. VVUeu 
this is finished it has to be subjected to an- 
other process which makes it extremely 
hard. It is then ready for use, and is 
known as the matrix. As, however, the 
process of engraving is very expensive, it 
is seldom that tho matrix is used for the 
actual stamping process. Instead of this 
the impression is produced by consider- 
able pressure in relief on a block of soft 
steel, which is known os the puncheon. 
The latter has to be hardened aud it can 
then be used for conveying the design en- 
graved on the matrix. Dies are also used 
in the manuf. of many other articles, 
as well as coins or medals. They are 
used in tho manuf. of jewellery, such as 
clocks and watches, and also in stamping 
ornaments. Tho art of engraving dies 
dates from very early times, and very 
many anct. Gk. coins, which have boon 
stamped in this way, arc still preserved. 

Dies Iree (Lat. lkty of Wrath), a Lat. 
hymn on the Last Judgment (so called 
from its first words,; based on Zeph. i. 14- 
13), composed by Thomas of Cola no (d. 
1255), a friar belonging to the order of St. 
Francis. This hynm was inserted by the 
Council of Trent as the sequence in the 
Requiem Mass. There are sev. Eng. 
trans. besides a paraphrasio rendering in 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. It is also 
the subject of a number of musical com- 
positions, notably that by Berlioz in the 
Symphonie Fardmtique. 
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Diest, tn. in Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant. It stands at the junction of 
the Ks. Demer and Bever. The duke of 
Marlborough took the tn. in 1705. There 
are numerous breweries. Pop. 9000. 

Diet (Lat. dies, a day), term originally 
applied to a session or sitting of a body of 
delegates or dignitaries, and afterwards 
transferred to the bodies themselves. The 
word applied to both legislative and ec- 
clesiastical meetings, hence the phrase 
4 diet of worship/ Compare also the 
famous 4 Diet of Worms * held in Lnther’s 
time. Now the word is applied to assem- 
blies held by the Ger. parliament. 

Diet, the food of an individual con- 
sidered as a whole particularly with regard 


its nature to satisfy the physical needs of 
tho inmates, but at the same time a certain 
degree of austerity is considered desirable, 
so as to minimise -the attraction which 
might be felt by individuals disinclined to 
work for food. 

The nutritive constituents of food are 
classified os proteins, lata, carbohydrates, 
water, mineral salts, and vitamins. There 
is no single article of food which contains 
all of those. Proteins are complete 
chemical compounds present in all living 
matter, and include such nitrogenous sub- 
stances as form the body tissues. The 
chief are albumin (in white of egg), 
myosin (in meat), casein (in milk), 
globulin and fibrin (in blood), and gluten 



Lucy Burdekin fVm. Hetnemann {Medical Books ) Ltd. 

TWKNTr-FIVE CALOIUK3 (APPROXIMATELY) LS YIELDED BY EACH 
OF THESE ARTICLES 


Lettuce Milk, i$ oz. Tomato, 6 oz. Rhubarb, 19 o z. 

Orange, 3 oz. (approx.) Potato, oz. Banana, if oz. 

Apple, 2\ oz. Rice, $ oz. Butter, } oz. 

Tongue, 1 oz. Hazelnuts, \ oz. (approx.) 

Cucumber, 9 oz. Cheese, J oz. Chocolate biscuits (2) Sugar, * oz. (2 small lumps) 


to its efficiency in maintaining tho nutri- 
tion of tho body. A dietary is an or- 
ganised system of taking food, the various 
constituents, their amounts, oud time of 
eating being established beforehand. 
Dietetics is a branch of medical science 
which deals with the composition of 
various foods and their effect upon the 
body. A diotary may therefore bo estab. 
as part of the treatment of some morbid 
condition. This is particularly important 
in such diseases as diabetes where some 
constituents of ordinary food aro likely 
to have a harmful effect owing to the dis- 
turbed metabolism of the body. In 
obesity satisfactory weight reduction may 
be achieved by a knowledge of food com- 
position and the requirements of the body. 
In institutions, such as prisons and local 
assistance institutions and in public ser- 
vices, such as tho army and navy, dietaries 
are necessary if only to regulate the actions 
of the officials immediately concerned in 
the distribution of the food supply. In 

S risons and local assistance institutions. 

tie D. Is dependent upon considerations or 
economy, efficiency, and discipline. The 
food must be sufficient in quantity and in 

E.E. 4 


(in flour). First-class proteins are from 
animal sources : milk, cheese, eggs, meat, 
fish, etc., and second -cla^s proteins are of 
vegetable origin : peas, beans, lentils, 
potatoes, etc. Of tho protein necessary 
daily, 50 per cent, (about If oz.) should 
come from 4 complete * (animal) protein. 
Nuts also contain 4 complete * protein. 
Protein must never be withdrawn from 
tho diet for long, but the ration may bo 
reduced to moderate proportions with 
beneficial results. Growing children and 
manual workers, however, require a larger 
amount of protein in their diet. Fats and 
carbohydrates supply the energy for the 
carrying on of vital processes. Fats in- 
clude all animal fats such as suet, dripping, 
lard, bacon-fat, butter, cream, etc.; 
vegetable fats from olive oil, cotton-seed 
oil, nut butters, and margarine ; and fish 
futs such as cod-liver oil, halibut oil, etc. 

Mineral oils, as petroleum emulsions, 
though useful as internal emollients have 
no nutritive value, and if taken regularly 
may deiay or even prevent the absorption 
of valuable constituents of food. Extra 
fat and sugar may be consumed with ad- 
vantage in cold weather, or when extra 
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physical effort is made. Carbohydrates 
consist mainly of starches and sugar. 
Starches are present in considerable quan- 
tities In rice, potatoes, cereals, etc., and 
also in green vegetables, fruits, and nuts ; 
glycogen might be colled animal starch 
and is the form in which the body stores 
carbohydrates, and it is found parti- 
cularly In the liver, muscles, and heart. 
Sugar is available in three forms : cane or 
beet sugar ; lactose or milk sugar ; and 
lucose and fructose from fruits and 
oney. The last two groups are to be 
preferred to the highly concentrated and 
refined white sugars, which, in solution, 
are an irritant to the tissues and may have 
a detrimental effect on the delicate lining 
of children’s stomachs, and in adults it 
may even produce chronic irritation with 
serious consequences. The less refined 
products such as treacle, molasses, 
golden syrup and Barbados and Demerara 
sugar are to be preferred. The sails are 
6Ulphatos, chlorides, phosphat-os, etc., 
occurring in animal and vegetable tissues, 
and usually supplemented by added 
sodium chloride, or common salt. There 
are numerous other mineral matters 
needed for normal growth and functioning 
of the body. The chief are : calcium, 
phosphorous, iron, magnesium, sodium, 
iodine, etc., and if one or other of these is 
lacking in the diet, ill-health or even death 
may result : goitre, or Derbyshire neck 
(also prevalent in Switzerland), can be 
prevented or sometimes cured by minute 
quantities of iodine taken into the body, 
from the sea air, from iodised salt in- 
cluded in the diet, or the addition of iodine 
in the water. The chief sources of 
mineral dietary elements are : milk, 
cheese, eggs, cereals, fruits, and veget- 
ables. Vegetables should be fresh and 
either eaten raw or cooked in very little 
water to preserve valuable vitamins and 
minerals. Water is a solvent, and al- 
though most of our food contains fluid 
which supplies the body tissues and allays 
thirst, it does not Rupply the solvent 
which Is nocessary for the removal of 
waste matters from the system. A cer- 
tain amount of pure soft-water (4-0 pints) 
should be drunk daily (tea and coffee are 
solvent fluids, but milk-made cocoa is 
not). A healthy diet should contain a 
certain amount of roughage, i.e. t matter 
whioh acts as ballast and cannot be ab- 
sorbed. This is present in the indigestible 
fibres of vegetables, fruits, wholewheat, 
and bran. Vitamins are substances of 
vital Importance to life and growth and 
aid the body to resist infection. The best 
known are called (for the sake of sim- 
plicity) A, B, C, D, and E, each of which is 
indispensable, and one vitamin cannot 
deputise for another. Vitamin A (anti- 
rachitic) is necessary for growth, and 
gives protection against colds and bron- 
chial affections. It is present in cod- 
llver oil, fish roe, egg yolk, butter, cream, 
suet, and fresh vegetables. Lack of this 
vitamin slows down or completely ceases 
growth, eyo troubles develop, and rickets 
result. Vitamin B (antf-neuritlc) is 
found principally in the seeds of plants, 
e. 0 ., wholemeal wheat, rye, maize, whole 


barley, whole rice, nuts, egg yolk, yeast, 
vegetables, fruits, peas, beans, lentils, car- 
rots, potatoes, oranges ; but not canned 
fruits or vegetables. A subsidiary vita- 
min, Vitamin B2, or BB, Is found in those 
foods, and also in the lean of meat, and 
through lack of it, people die of a disoaso 
called pellagra. Lack of Vitamin B 
causes bori-beri, a tropical disease, usually 
found in persons who livo on polished 
rice. Vitamin C (anti -scorbutic) protects 
the body from scurvy but man must be 
deprived of this vitamin for several 
months before symptoms of thlH disease 
are apparent. A general feeling of de- 
ression, dizziness, irritability, etc., may, 
owevor, be due to incipient scurvy. 
Vitamin C is present in all fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly oranges, lemons, 
tomatoes, black-currants, and also rose 
hips. Rose hip tea is rocommended on 
account of the remarkable richness of its 
vitamin C content. Vitamin O is the 
vitamin most easily destroyed by heat and 
oxidation ; and through shortage of fresh 
fruit and vegetables it is likely to be absent 
from tho diet in the winter and early 
spring. Vitamin D is generally found in 
tbo same foods as Vitamin A, but is dis- 
tinct from it, and is essential for tho cal- 
cification and normal growth of tho bones. 
Vitamin E, necessary to fertility, is found 
in cod-liver oil, in various vegetable oils, 
and In whole wheat, oats, and lettuce. 

Tho average man requires daily, 2700- 
2800 grms. of water ; 30 grins, of salts ; 
70-150 grms. of proteins; 30-90 grms. of 
fats ; and 340-570 grms. of carbohy- 
drates. Man needs about 3000 net 
calories a day, but feeding by tho theoretic 
calorie value of food presupposes perfect 
metabolism, whereas some foods are in- 
compatible with others and should not bo 
eaten together. 

Metabolism may bo defined as the sum 
total of all chemical processes which go on 
in tho body, c.p., changes in tho living 
cells providing vital jirocesses ana 
assimilating new material to repair waste. 
It is possible to measure the amount of 
heat produced by a man (after fasting for 
15 hours and at rest) per square metro of 
body surface per hour, and this heat pro- 
duction, or metabolism, is known as basal 
metabolism , and the following table gives 
the average values in calories. A calorie 
is the amount of heat required to raise 
1 kilogram of wator 1° C. 

Basal Metabolism 
Age (Calories per sq. metre 
per hour) 

Boys . 12-13 50 

Men . 20-50 40 

Women 20-50 37 

For example, the surface area of a nor- 
mal man of about thhrty years, height 5 ft. 
8 ins., and weighing 11 stone, is 1*8 sq. 
metres ; and the basal metabolism is 
therefore 40 x 1*8 calorics per hour, i.e., 
72 calories per hour. In twenty-four 
hours he produces 1728 calories, and this 
is the amount of heat produced basally, 
l.e f , without food ana at rest. Work will, 
of course, Increase the metabolism, and 
the sour co of the increase must either be 
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his own tissues or his food. A diet can bo 
calculated on the basis of the amount of 
work a man is to perform, but normally 
the organism regulates automatically (by 
means of appetite) the quantity of food. 
The amount of energy obtainable from a 
diet will depend not only on its quantity, 
but also on its mako-ip. The neat ob- 
tainable from a given food is called its 
calorific value. In 1 933 a committee was 
appointed by the B.M.A. to determine the 
minimum diet for the maintenance of 
health and working capacity. It was 
agreed that, as about 10 per cent, of food 
is undigested and passed out of the body 
as waste matter In the faeces, the calorific 
value of food ns purchased should be 
3300-3400 calories for a daily requirement 
of 3000 calorics for the average man. The 
food needs of the adult male are taken as 
the measure of unity ; a woman or child re- 
quiring a fraction of this. This fraction is 
known as the ‘ man-value.' For example, 
a child of six to eight years requires six- 
tenths of the calories of the adult male, but 
theso should, of course, be derived mainly 
from milk and dairy produce. For tables 
showing the approximate number of 
calories required for the average child and 
adult sec Food and Feeding. 

A normal diet should be varied, palat- 
able, and contain sufficient calories in cer- 
tain f ^ns mndo up of proteins, 

fats, and carbohydrates. In addition, 
fresh fruits and green vegetables should 
be taken daily to ensure an adequate 
supply of vitamins and mineral con- 
stituents. Solvent fluids must bo in- 
cluded, and also roughage to act os 
ballast for the elimination of waste pro- 
ducts. (Sec Cooking, Food and Feed- 
ing, etc.) Sec also H. H. A. Plimmer, 
Analyses and Energy Values of Foods, 
1921 ; V. Knaggs, Things that count in 
Diet , 1928 ; V. A. Plimmer, Food , Health, 
Vitamins, 1928, 1940, and Food values at a 
Glance , 1935 ; 11. Hutchison and V. H. 
Mottram, Food and the Principles of 
Dietetics , 1929, 1940 ; It. D. Lawrence, 
The ZHahetic JAfe , 1931 ; D. Paterson and 
J. F. Smith, Modem Methods of Feeding in 
Infancy and Childhood , 1931 ; British 
Medical Association, Jteiwrt on Nutrition, 
1933 ; M. Bircher-Bcimer, Health Giving 
Dishes , 1934, The Hell of Ill-Health, 1940, 
and Children's Diet, 1946 ; W. H. Hay, A 
New Health Era , 1935 ; II. Roberts, 
Everyman in Health and Sickness , 1935, 
1950 : E. E. Glaxton and Lucy Burdekin, 
Weight Reduction Diet and Dishes, 1937, 
1941 ; L. Nieholls, Tropical Nutrition and 
Dietetics, 1938 : V. H. Mottram, Food and 
the Family, 1925, 1938; I. Stewart, 
Dietetics for the Nurse , 1939 ; M. E, 
Lowenberg, Your Child's Food, 1940 ; M. 
Abrahams and E. M. Widdowson, 
Modem Dietary Treatment, 1910 ; Sir J. 
Boyd Orr and (1. Lubbock, Feeding the 
People in lFar-Time, 1940 ; Sir J. Boyd 
Orr, Food and the People, 1943 ; O. 
Bourne, Nutrition and the War, 1945 ; 
Claire Loewenfeld, Wild Rose Hips in 
War Time (London Health Centro) ; Medi- 
cal Research Council, Vitamins: A Sur- 
vey of Present Knowledge (H.M.S.O.). 

Diethylamine, one of the three typos of 


amines ( q.v .), produced by the action of 
ethyl halides on ammonia in alcoholic 
solution. It is colourless and inflam- 
mable, soluble in water, and boiling at 
57 *5°. It is a basic substanco and forms 
salts with acids. Formula : (CtH s )jNH. 

Dietrich, Johann Wilhelm Ernst (1712- 
1774), Ger. landscape and genre painter, 
6. at Weimar. First instructed in the art 
by his father, then studied under Alex- 
ander Thiele. His pictures wero exhibited 
in the art galleries at Dresdon, Paris, and 
London : and he secured the patronage of 
the kindly Count von Bruhl. 

Dietrich of Bern, see Theodorio the 
Great. 

Dieuleflt, small tn. in the dept, of 
Drome, France, and famous in the six- 
teenth century as a resort of the Calvinists. 
Pop. 2500. 

Dieuze, or Duze, tn. in the dept, of 
Moselle, Fiance. A mine near the tn., in 
activity since early times, still yields rock 
salt. D. also manufs. chemicals. Pop. 3000. 

Diez, Friedrich Christian (1794-1876), 
Ger. philologist, b. at Giessen in Uesse- 
Darmstadt. Appointed Prof, of Modern 
Literature in 1830 at the univ. of Bonn. 
IIIh most, important works are his Gram - 
matik dtr Romanischen Sprachen (1836), 
and his Etyrnoloyisches WOrterbuch der 
Romanischen Sprachen (1853) ; these two 
works may be said to have laid the founda- 
tion for the study of all tho Romanic 
languages. Au Eng. trans. of tho intro- 
duction to the former work was mado by 
Cayley in 1863. Other important con- 
tributions made by D. to literature are : 
Die Poesie der Troubadours (1826). and 
Lcben und Werke der Troubadours (1829). 

Difference and Finite Differences, in 
mathematics mean the excess of one quan- 
tity over another. This fundamental 
meaning of tho term is almost lost in the 
higher parts of mathematics from the 
association of it with a methodised theory, 
derived from the consideration of the 
differences presented by successive quan- 
tities which follow a regular law. Sum- 
mation of a series by the method of finite 
differences is a calculus of differences em- 
ployed in problems in * olving interpolation 
or relating to annuities . By the operation 
of taking differences in this sense, we may 
find the rational integral function of the 
number of terms in a scries or tho general 
term of a series, when a certain number of 
tho terms of the series are given. That is 
to say, tho regular law of the series not be- 
ing known by inspection, we proceed to 
take the first order of differences, viz. by 
subtracting each term from tho term 
which immediately follows it and so 
forming a new scries called the series of 
tho first order of differences ; then by re- 
peating the process we get the serios of 
tho second order of differences, and so on 
until a series of regular or known form is 
arrived at, e.o. take the series -1, -3, 3, 23, 
63, 129. . . and let a n denote the general 
term of the aeries, and n the number of 
terms in the series. The successive orders 
of differences are ; 

-2, 6, 20, 40, 66 
8, 14, 20, 26. . . 

6, 0, 6 
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That is, the third order of differences gives 
equal terms, and a „ , the rational Integral 
function of »», may bo assumed « v + 
r n 4 - Vn 4 z n *. Putting 1 , 2, 3, 4 for n 
in succession, wc find v - - 3, .r = -3, y = 
-2, s « 1, and that the general term of the 
series is 3-3w-2a J 4 n\ 

Differences, a term used on the Stock 
Exchange to denote the amount of varia- 
tion between the price at which it is 
agreed to buy or ■sell securities on a fixed 
day and the actual market price of the 
securities when that day arrives. Bar- 
gains for D. are not recognised by the 
rules of the Stock Exchange, being con- 
trary to the law of wagering or betting 
contracts. It is not always easy to deter- 
mine when an agreement with a broker is a 
mere betting contract or speculation on 
D., as In bona fide agreements the general 
practice is to carry over on every settling 
day and pay the D. only. The best test 
appears to be to ascertain whether each of 
the parties could in any event call upon 
the other to carry out his contract. 

Differentia, term in logic applied to 
the distinguishing characteristic which 
separates any two species of a genus. For 
example, the I), which separates the 
species man from the other species of the 
genus animal is the reasoning faculty. 

Differential Caloulus, see Capculus. 

Differential Equation. An equation be- 
tween two or more variables that contains 
one or more differential coefficients is 
called a D. E. The theory of D. E. deals 
with the solution of such equations, i.e., 
the elimination of tlio differential coeffi- 
cients by integration e.g. ^ « 3x 1 is a 

D. E. and by integration with respect to 
the variable x we obtain tho equation 
V = x* 4 A, where A is any constunt. 
The latter equation is called the solution 
of the D. E. D. Es. are of considerable 
importance in all branches of scicuce ; 
they may be divided int-o two classes, viz. 
(l) Ordinary differential equaiion which 
contains only cm© independent variable, 
d*ar 

e.g. =« — nx, where x is the dependent 

and t the independent variable. This D. E. 
is true of all types of simple harmonic 
motion of a particle in a straight line, j r 
is the distance of the particle from the 
centre about which it oscillates and t is the 
time. The solution of this equation is 
x « A c 09 (*W + a), where A and a are 
constants determined by tho particular 
conditions of the ti.H.M. under considera- 
tion. Another famous ordinary dif- 
ferential equation is 

LC^+l«J^ + « = 0, 

that is true for all cases of the discharge of 
a condenser of capacity C, through a cir- 
cuit of resistance R, and self- inductance 
L. The solution of this equation deter- 
mines the charge e on the plates of the 
condenser In terms of the time t. This 
Folution and its subsequent experimental 
verification forms the basis of modern 
wireless, (il) Partial differential equations 


which contain two or more independent 
variables, e.g. 


d l u d*u 

dx a cV ds» 


o, 


where u is the dependent, and ,r, ?/, z, tho 
independent variables. This equation is 
extremely Important in the theory of 
electricity and in tho theory of gravita- 
tional attractions. See H. T. Jl. Piuggio, 
A it Elementary Treatise on Differential 
Equations and their Applications, 1928 ; 
N. Miller, Differential Equations , 1935 : 
E. G. C. Poole, Linear Differential Equa- 
tions, 1936. 

Differential Forms, branch of mathe- 
matics that deals with the theory ot trans- 
formations ot co-ordinates ; a knowledge 
of differential calculus and tho theory of 
functions is required before dealing with 
the subject. D. F.s find important appli- 
cation in geometry, dynamics and physics, 
and in particular in lliemannian geometry 
and in Einstein’s General Theory of 
Relativity. 

Differential Geometry, geometry of the 
more familiar curves such as tho straight 
line, the circle, tho plane, ellipse, etc., to- 
gether with surfaces such as the sphere 
and the ellipsoid can bo dealt with by 
the analytical methods of algebraical 
geometry. In gcueral, however, tho geo- 
metrical properties of curves and surfaces 
vary continuously from point, to point 
and when we wihIi to investigate such 
properties it is necessary to employ the 
analytical methods of the differential 
calculus iq.v.) thut is capable of dealing 
witli infinitesimal and continuous varia- 
tions. D. G. is tho branch of geometry 
that deals with such problems, just as 
algebraical geometry deals with geo- 
metrical problems that may be solved 
by algebraic analysis. See J. E. Campbell 
and K. U. Elliott, A Course of Differential 
Geometry, 1926 ; E. L. Ince, The Prin- 
ciples of Descriptive Geometry, 1935. 

Differentiation in biology, describes tho 
gradual increase in complexity of an or- 
ganism. In a simple unicellular organ- 
ism, all tho life functions are carried out by 
a singlo cell. In such a multicellular 
plant as the filamentous green Alga 
spirogyra all the cells are exactly similar, 
and each win, at necessity, lead an inde- 
pendent existence. As the evolutionary 
scale Is ascended, however, vve find first 
tlmt special cells are sot apart for special 
functions, and later that ibis differentia- 
tion results in tho appearance of special- 
ised multicellular organs and tissues. 
Roughly, It is true to say that those organ- 
isms that show tho greatest degree of 
differentiation are tho most highly 
evolved. The revotse process to dif- 
ferentiation is known os dedifferentiation , 
a good example ot which Is seen in oancer 
tissuo. 

Diffraction, in liftht, a modification 
which light undergoes in passing the edge 
of a body by which the rays appear to be 
bont and to Invade the shadow. One of 
tho strongest arguments used by Newton 
in his defence of tho corpuscular theory of 
light transmission as opposed to the wave 
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theory was that the latter did not explain 
shadows. If light from a small source is 
obstructed by an opaque body, it was said , 
a shadow with sharp outlines is produced, 
thus showing that light travels in straight 
lines. On the other hand, sound, which 
it was admitted travelled by waves, is 
only slightly affected by obstacles, as the 
impetus originated by the vibration makes 
its way round the edges of the obstacles. 
The argument falls because ft small 
source of light does not produce a shadow 
with a well defined edge, and, on the 
other hand, sound may bo cut off by an 
obstacle, if the obstacle bo large enough. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact 
that sound waves are often several feet In 
length, and are therefore not affected by 
small obstacles, while tlio mean length of 
light waves is one fifty -thousandth of an 
inch. Suppose monochromatic light to 
proceed from a narrow slit towards a 
screen, and that an obstacle with a sharp 
edge be placed so that a portion of the 
light proceeding from the slit is rut off, it 
is found that, Instead of there being a de- 
finite boundary line between illumination 
and darkness, a aeries of dark lines appears 
parallel to the edge of the geometrical 
shadow, becoming narrower and closer 
and more indistinct as they recede from 
the edgo. At first these lines were ex- 
plained u'j interference of waves com- 
ing from the source with those reflected 
from the edge of the obstacle, but it was 
shown that the sharpness of the edge is 
immaterial. It was Fresnel who first pro- 
posed the theory of D., which states that 
each element of any wave-front procoodlng 
from a given source acts as a source of 
vibration itself, and sends out secondary 
waves. When the wave front reaches 
an obstacle, some of these secondary 
sources are destroyed and the resulting 
effects on the screen are due to the inter- 
ference of the waves from the remaining 
Bources. Some of the waves reinforce 
each other, and some being in a different 
phase on account of the slight differences 
m distance of the screen from the point on 
the spherical wave-front , tend to counter- 
act each other. The resultant effect is a 
serios of bands merging into each other, 
alternately bright and dark. When the 
source is red light tlio bands are wide ; 
when the source is violet the hands arc 
narrow, owing to the shorter wave-length. 
When white light is used the bands are 
superposed, and a series of prismatic 
colours is produced. 1 f light from a%mall 
source be allowed to pass through a nar- 
row slit In an opaque screen, and then ob- 
served through a telescope behind the 
screen, a bright band of light will be seen, 
and on each side a serios of alternately 
bright and dark bands gradually becoming 
less distinct as they recode from the middle 
band. If red light be used, the bands of 
illumination and of darkness will be 
broad ; they will be narrower if green is 
used and so on. I f white light is used , the 
colours are not exactly superposed, but a 
series of spectra will be soen, the violet 
being nearer the central band. If a 
grating composed of a parallel series of 
fine wires closo together be used, the 


spectra will be seen with increased bril- 
liance, and the closer such a grating can be 
made, the more brilliant will be the effect. 
D. effects by reflected light can be soen by 
cutting a series of fine grooves on a plane 
surface. The beautiful colours of mother 
of pearl are due to the striated nature of 
the surface and not to any absorptive 
powers inherent in the substance. Thus 
if a moulding of such a surface be taken in 
sealing-wax, the same colour effects are 
produced. D. spectra are preferable in 
many cases to prismatic spectra, as the 
nature of the material used Is of no conse- 
quence, so that tho bands of the spectrum 
take up their true position. See also 
Light. 

Diffusion, terra in chemistry applied to 
the mixture of two substances without 
chemical combination. Gases possess the 
property of D. more than liquids (r.p. 
diffusion of oxygen and nitrogen in the 
air), but some metals may be diffused 
under pressure at a high temperature. 
See also Chemistry and Solutions. 

Diffusion, Circle of, see Circle. 

Digamma (Ok. fit and ya^a) was the 
name given to the sixth letter in tho anct. 
Gk. alphabet, found only in inscriptions. 
The name was given on account of the like- 
ness which its form (F) was said to bo to a 
double gamma. Its sound corresponded 
roughly to the sound of our letter ‘ \VY 
It had disappeared from Gk. by the time 
of tho Homeric poems, but although not 
written its Influence can be traced in them, 
as, judging from the metre, some of the 
words seem to have had a sound which was 
afterwards lost — thus *py ov was Fipyov. 
This letter was introduced into the Lat. 
language, where it lost its original sound 
and became /, F. 

Digby, co. and tn. of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, bordering on the Atlantic. The 
surface is varied with mis., rivs., and 
lakes. Coal, copper, and silver are found. 
The cap., Digby, is a port, situated on 
Digby Neck, 45 m. S.E. of St. John, and 
is noted for its herring fishery. Pop. of 
co. *20,000, and ol tn., 1200. 

Digby, Sir Everard (1578-1606) Eng. 
kniglif, >vas brought ui) a Protestant, and 
held office in Queer. Elizabeth’s house- 
hold, but becoming a Catholic he em- 
braced the cause of James I., by whom ho 
was knighted, lie was at tho head of a 
p.irtv whose design was to await nows of 
the success of tho * Gunpowder Plot,’ and 
then immediately to take arms. lie was 
executed in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Digby, Sir Henry (1769-1813), Eng. 
iidmiral. He captured (1799) a Span, 
frigate, a Fr. corvette, a privateer, and 
bov. other vessels, and at the battle of 
Trafalgar was in command of tho Africa. 

Digby, Sir Keneim (1603-55), Eng. 
naval commander and writer. In 1627 he 
set out for Gibraltar on a privateering 
expedition, capturing several ships ana 
gaining a victory over the Fr. at Scan- 
deroon. He spent the next few years In 
furthering Rom. Catholic interests in Eng- 
land, anu after being summoned before 
Par lament on account of his proposals to 
Charles I., was Imprisoned and released on 
condition that he went to France. During 
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his stay abroad he carried on negotiations 
with the pope, and after coming back to 
England in 1049 was compelled to go 
abroad again at onoe. On his next return 
in 165.5 ho was In close communication 
with Cromwell. Among the many books 
which he wrote aro Observations upon 
Rel igio Medici (16411), Observations on the 
22 nd Stanza in the Oth Canto of the 2nd 
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Rook of Spenser's Faerie Qurene (1643), 
aud Private Memoirs of Sir Kenehn Digby. 
Written by himself , ed. by Sir H. Si. 
Nicolas, and pub. in 1827. See E. W. 
Bligh, Sir Kcnclrh Digby and his Venetia, 
1932 ; J. F. Fulton, Sir Kenclm Digby, 
1937 (with bibliography). 

Digby, William (1849-1904), Eng. 
journalist and E. India agent and mer- 
chant. Ho advocated an extension of 
self-gov. among the natives of India and 
founded the Indian Political Agency for 
distributing information in England about 
the Indians. His works include The 
Famine Campaign in S. India , J876-V 
(1878), and c Prosperous * British India 
(1901). 

Digest, see Corpus Jcius Civir.is and 

JrSTINIANUS. 

Digestion, process by which food Is 
rendered soluble anil diffusible, so that 
its nutrient constituents ran be absorbed 
into the blood and lymph, and later 
assimilated by the tissues. D. takes 
place in the alimentary canal, which 
starts at the mouth, continues as the 
pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, intestines, 
and rectum, and ends at the anus. In the 
mouth occur mastication and salivation. 
The purpose of mastication is to crush and 
grind the food Into small particles. Tho 
saliva is poured into the mouth from three 
pairs of glands named parotid, submaxil- 
lary, and sublingual. The parotid gland 
secretes a clear saliva, the other two a 
sticky saliva containing mucin. The 


saliva effects the .solution of such sub- 
stances as salt and sugar and moistens the 
food so that it can be rolled by the tongue 
and palate into a soft bolus. Saliva also 
has an important chemical action, for by 
means of an enzyme called ptyalin cooked 
starch in tho food is converted into mal- 
tose, a kind of sugar. When the food is 
sufficiently masticated, it is pushed back- 
wards by the tonguo and urged rapidly 
into the gullet or oesophagus and thence 
into tho stomach by a series of muscular 
movements known as peristalsis. The 
stomach is entered by tho cardiac orifice 
which relaxes to admit the food and then 
closes. Tho mucous membrane of the 
stomach is lined with columnar epithelium, 
in which are embedded little pits called 
the gastric glands. From these glands 
gastric juice pours when they are stimu- 
lated by the approach of food. Tho mus- 
culur coat of tho stomach produces move- 
ments which chum the food and tend to 
urge it towards the intestine. The 
pylorus (Ok., a gato-keeper) or orifice 
leading from the stomach, only opens in 
response to an acid atLmulus, and as the 
food received from tho gullet is alkaline 
owing to tho presence of salivary secre- 
tions, it remains in tho stomach until 
thorough admixture with tho gastric 
juice has rendered it acid. Gastric juice 
contains hydrochloric acid and an enzyme 
called pepsin , by which tlie proteins In 
tho food are converted into peptones and 
a second enzyme, rennin, which coagu- 
lates milk. The stomach proceeds to dis- 
charge its contents into the intestine 
about half •nil-hour after the commence- 
ment. of a meal, though it takes about 
three hours to empty itself. The intestine 
secretes a juice calles tneccus entcrieus or 
intestinal juice ; and two other secretions, 
pancreatic juice and bile, enter by their 
ducts, which open into tho duodenum, or 
first part of tho small intestine. Pan- 
creatic juice contains three enzymes : 
trypsin , which attacks proteins more com- 
pletely than gastric juice, converting them 
into amino -acids ; amylopsin , which con- 
verts starch into maltose, thus taking over 
the function of salivary juice whose 
activity is stopped in the stomach ; and 
lipase, which splits the fats into glycerin 
and fatty acid. Bile by Itself lias no 
digestive action, but it aids the action of 
lipase. The intestinal juice contains the 
following enzymes : enterokinase , which 
is concerned In the production of trypsin ; 
ercp&ln, which aids trypsin in the breaking 
up of peptones ; and enzymes which con- 
vert maltose and other sugars into glu- 
coho. Covering tho surface of tho mucous 
membrane of tho small intestino aro a 
large number of small prominences called 
villi. These increase the surfoeo for 
absorption by which tho products of D. of 
protein and carbohydrate diffuse into 
small blood -vessels lying immediately 
under tho epithelium. The glycerin and 
fatty acid are carried into tho central 
lacteal or lymphatic vessel, and are again 
united into small globules of fat. The 
arnino -acids from thO proteins are carried 
In the blood -stream to repair and build up 
the tissues ; any excess is converted by 
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the liver into urea, which is sent to the 
kidnevs to be disposed of. The tiny 
globules of fat pass into the thoracic duct, 
whence they find their way into the blood- 
stream and ultimately into the tissues, 
where they produce heat by oxidation or 
are stored up in the form of adipose tissue, 
The sugar is temporarily stored in the 
liver as glycogen and given out as glucose 
when required. The small intestine is 
224 ft. long and tlio passage of the food 
occupies about four hours. It then 
travels more slowly through the 4 ft. of 
largo intestine, taking from twelvo to 
eighteen hours to reach the rectum. Dur- 
ing this time water is absorbed and the 
waste residue is gradually compressed 
into a compact mass into tho rectum and 
finally is expelled by the anus. See also 
Enzymes. 

Diggers* Conference, body formed by the 
Bendigo gold-diggers of Victoria in Jan. 

1 85 1, which had for its object the super- 
session of tho ordinary gov. The chiof 
ground of complaint among the diggers 
was tho licence system and they also 
demanded representation on the Legis- 
lative Council of Victoria. When in 
Sept. 1853 tho New South Wales Legis- 
lative Council seriously proposed to 
abolish the licence fees the miners of 
Bendigo naturally expected that Victoria 
would the lead. The Victorian 

Gov., However, instead of doing so, passed 
a new Act greatly reducing the fees and 
legalising miners' customs. This partly 
restored order but it was evident that the 
gold holds contained men who were 
opposed to any peaceable settlement. 
Hence the formation of tho D. C. But 
though the movement for a Congress 
came to nothing, the events of the next 
few months formed a crisis in tho hist., 
not only of Victoria, but of Australia. 
The most notable of these events was the 
affair of the Eureka Stockade in tho time 
of govenor Sir Charles Hotliam. This 
affair is sometimes described os tho only 
• battle ' which ever took place on 
Australian soil. See further under Bal- 
larat ; Eureka Stockade. 

Digges, Leonard {d. c . 1550), Eng. 

mathematician, 6. at Barham, Kent, and 
educated at Univ. College, Oxford. He 
was the author of A prognostication of 
right good effect (1555), A Book named 
Tectonicon f briefly shewyngc the exact 
measuryngc all mayur landc (15G2), A 
Geometrical l Practise, named Pantomctria ; 
(1571), and An Arithmetical! Militarc 
Treatise named Stratioticos for the Profes- 
sion of a Soldiour (and Thomas D., 1572). 

Digges, Thomas (1515-95), Eng. mathe- 
matician, was the son of Leonard D. In 
1582 he began the repair of Dover harbour 
and two or three years later ho was one of 
a party of explorers in the Antarctic with 
the special object of searching for tho 
lands of the 4 Cave of Cathaia.* 

Digit (Lut. digitus , a finger), a word 
used to signify any symbol or number, 
from 0 to 9. Thus 4629 Is a number of 
four Ds. Originally, tho term was only 
applied to tho actual numbers 1 , 2 ... 9, 
but by practice has come to signify the 
characters of tho numbers. 


Digitalin, a poisonous alkaloid, is ob- 
tained from Digitalis purpurea , the fox- 
glove and kindred plants. 

Digitalis, a genus of European and 
Asiatic Scrophulariacea3, is known in 
Britain chiefly by D. purpurea t the purple 
foxglove. The leaves contain an active 
principle of a poisonous nature which has 
a strong effect on the action of the heart 
and is therefore valued in medicine. />. 
grandiflora is a cultivated species with 
yellow flowers ; J). lutea grows in the 

woods of France and Germany, and D. 
ferruginea , with roundish rust-coloured 
flowers, in Asia and ri.E. Europe. 

Digne, Fr. tn.,and the cap. of tho dept, 
of Bftsses-Alpes. Tho tn. is situated on 
tho It. BF'imne, and contains a cathedral 
and public library. It has hot springs. 
Pop. 7000. 

Dignities, sec Nobility ; Orders of 
Knighthood ; Titles. 

Digod, sec Digoa. 

Digoin, tn. of France in the dept, of 
Saone-et-Loire, situated at the junction of 
the Loire with the Canal du Centre. There 
ore monufs. of earthenware. Pop. 6700. 

Dihydroxysuccinic Acid, see Tartaric 
Acid. 

Dijon, Fr. city, the cap. of the dept. 
C6te-d’Or, and originally the cap. of Bur- 
gundy. It is situated on the canal of Bur- 
gundy, where the Ouche and the Suzon 
Join, and is a railway centre on the Paris- 
Lyons railway. It is the seat of a bishop, 
a univ. tn.. and possesses a library 
natural lust, museum, an academy of art, 
botanical gardens, and a lycfe. The com- 
merce oi 1). is considerable, most of it con- 
sisting of the trading in Burgundy wines. 
Its manufs. are very varied, among them 
being wines, biscuits, preserves, mustard, 
oils, motor-cars, copper wares, hardware. 
D. is next to Paris and Rouen in riches of 
works of art and especially in anct. and 
medieval churches, some of which are St. 
Philbcrt. St. B6nlgne, Notre Dame, St. 
Jean, and St. Etienne (now the chamber of 
commerce). Notre Dame possesses the 
famous clock of Jaquemart, brought by 
Philip the Hardy from Courtrai in 1382. 
There are many lirhly adorned old 
houses ; the splendid Palais de Justice 
and the palaco of the dukes of Burgundy, 
in winch is the tn. hull and the richest, 
museum in Fr. outside Paris, the famous 
library is in tho former Jesuit College. It 
was the magnificeneo and wealth of the 
dukes of Burgundy that made the fortune 
of ]>., of which it was the cap. from the 
twelfth century to 1477. St. Bernard, 
Bossuet, Charles tho Bold and many 
other famous men were born here. During 
tho Second World War D. became an im- 
portant communications centre for the 
tier, occupying forces, and the strong 
resistance maintained there was overcome 
by the U.S. Seventh Army on Sept. 11, 
19 U, when French forces with the 
American Arm> entered tho town. Pop. 
100,600. The arron. of D. lias a pop. of 
174,000. 

Pikoa, or Digoa, tn. of the N. Came- 
roon, , under Brit, mandate. It lios in a 
fertile plain. Pop. 15,000. 

Dikran, see Tig raxes. 
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Dilemma, a kind of argument which I dept, until 1885, when Gladstone was 
offers a choice between two alternatives, forced to resign. As a result of a citation 


both equally disagreeable. The two alter- 
natives are called the ‘ horns ’ of the D., 
for if the adversary escapes the one he will 
be caught on the other. A classical 
example of D. is Aristotle’s Athenian 
mother's advice to her son : ‘Do not 
enter into public affairs : for if you say 
what- is just, men will hate you ; and if 
you say what is unjust, the gods will hate 
you.’ 

Dilettanti, Society of, club founded 
about 1733 by a number of gentlemen for 
the purpose of social intercourse and for 
the study, as amateurs, .of antique art. 
Funds having accumulated, tho society 
sent out in 1834 an exploring party (under 
Chandler, Itovett, and Pars), and later a 
second expedition, to collect details and 
make drawings of the most important 
monuments of antiquity. These expedi- 
tions brought back material for sev. vois. 
pub. by the society : Ionian Antiquities, 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture , Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica , Portfolio of Greek 
Architecture , etc. 

Diligence, the name given to a public 
conveyance of the nature of a stage coach. 
Sec Coach and Coaching. 

Diligence : (1) In Scots law : (a) A 

term nearly equivalent to execution in tho 
Eng. law. It includes the various means 
by which the person mav bo seized and 
imprisoned or the property attached and 
disposed of, for the purpose of enforcing 
payment of a debt or performance of any 
civil obligation. (6) A warrant to enforce 
tho attendance of a witness, or the pro- 
duction of writings. (2) In Eng. law tho 
term diligence may be used in the law of 
bailments to indicate the degree of care 
which a person to whom goods are en- 
trusted must exercise in the custody of the 
goods to escape liability for loss or damage 
to them. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth (1789-1804), 
Eng. journalist, in early life devoted him- 
self to tho pursuit of letters. In 1814-15 
he issued a continuation of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays , and became u regular contributor 
to the review's. Ilis connection with tho 
Athenaeum began in 1829, and in the fol- 
lowing year he became editor and 
proprietor. Having made a success with 
this paper, he was ottered the manage- 
ment of the Daily News, then in low water, 
and he directed the fortunes of that paper 
from 1846 for three years. Towards tho 
end of that period he began to contribute 
to the Athenaeum articles on Junius and 
Pope, which were in 1875 collected and 
pub. by his grandson. 

D.’s grandson. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke , second Baronet (1843-1912), tra- 
velled much in his youth, and gave the 
world the benefit of what he had learnt in 
the colonies in Greater Britain ( 1 867 ). He 
entered Parliament Jn tho next year as a 
Radical. An effective speaker, and with 
much knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he delivered himself, ho soon be- 
came a prominent, figure in the House of 
Commons. In 1880 he was appointed 
und er -secretary of foreign affairs, and he 
conducted efficiently tho business of bis 


in a divorce suit, he decided to retire from 
public life and occupied his leisure in tho 
composition of Problems of Greater Britain 
(1890), in somo senses a sequel to his 
Greater Britain . Later, he was nominated 
as a parliamentary candidate for the 
Forest of Dean in 1892, and that constitu- 
ency for the rest of his life returned him to 
Westminster. In the House of Commons 
he con lined himself henceforth to ques- 
tions of foreign and imperial affairs, upon 
which he was a recognised authority. 

Dilke, Lady, rUe Emilia Frances Strong 
(1840-1904), a writer on art, daughter of 
Major Strong of Oxford, wife first of Mark 
Pattisou, then of Sir Charles Wentworth 
D. On tho advice of Ruskin sho became 
a student at the Art School, S. Kensington, 
in 1859. She studied much in France, 
gathering material for her books, among 
which are : The. Renaissance of Art in 
Prance (1879), Claude Ijorraine (written in 
Fr. 1884), French Painters (1899), French 
Architects and Sculptors (1900). 

Dill, an aromatic umbelliferous plant, 
closely related to the parsnip. The fruit 
is einployod medicinally as a carminativo 
in tho form of dill water, or aqua Anethi, 
and is also used as a condiment. The 
sowa D., or Pcucedanum Sown of Bengal, 
has a fruit which is often used in curries. 

Dill, Sir John Greer (1881-1944), Brit, 
soldier, b. at Belfast, N. Ireland, Dec. 25 ; 
educated at Cheltenham and Sandhurst. 
He served in the S. African war in 1902, 
and at the beginning of the First World 
War be was appointed a brigade major. 
Ho later served at the JI.Q. of tho Cana- 
dian Corps, and from 1917 onwards ho was 
Chief of the Operations Branch with the 
rank of colonel. D.S.O., 19 la ; C.M.G., 
1918. He was promoted to brigadier in 
1928 when he wont to India, and major- 
general in 1930. In 1931 ho became 
Commandant of the Staff (Jollcgo. 
Lieutenant-General , 1930. On tho out- 
break of the Second World War he went 
to France in command of tho First Corps 
of tho British Expeditionary Force, but 
returned to England in 1940 to become 
Vice-Chief, and later Chief, of the Imperial 
General Staff. The formation of the 
Commandos ( q.v .) in 1940 owed much to 
his inspiration and vision. In 1941 he 
vacated this post on reaching tho age of 
00, and was promoted to the rank of field- 
marshal. Tho same year he left for W T ash- 
ington for special duties on the Combined 
Chiofs-of-Staff Committee. He was pre- 
sent at the Casablanca Conference and 
also travelled in tho Far East on a special 
mission as representative of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill. Ho died at 
W ashington, Nov. 4, 1944. K.O.B. 1937 ; 
G.C.B. 1942. Awarded the U.S. Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 

Dillenacese, an order of Dicotyledons, 
consists chleily of tropical shrubs and 
trees, most of which bear yollow flowers 
and have leathery loaves. The bushes 
help to form the Australian scrub, the 
trees are found in wdods in tropical India, 
the woods of Brazil have several kinds, 
usually of climbing or trailing habit. 
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Typical genera are IHllenia and 1 libber tin, 
the latter containing II, volubilis, a 
showy twiner with offensive -smelling 
flowers. 

Dillenius (Dillen). Johann Jakob (1684- 
1747), Ger. botanist who came to England 
on the invitation of Shorard, and settled 
in Oxford, becoming the first Sherardian 
Professor of Botany. Ho ed. Ray’s 
Synopsis stirpium Jiritannicarum (1724), 
and wrote Hortus Elthamensis (1732), 
Historia Muscorum (1741), and many 
botanical papers. 

Dillingen: (1) tn. of Bavaria, Germany, 
on the Danube, 24 m. N.W. of Augsburg. 
There are sev. churches and monasteries 
and a thirteenth century castle. Pop. 
7000, (2) Tn. in the Rhineland with large 

iron works. Pop. 10,000. 

Dillmann, Christian Friedrich August 
(1832-94), Ger. orientalist and theologian, 
the first authority on the Ethiopic 
languages. He was b. at Illingen in Wiir- 
temberg, and studied under Heinrich 
Ewald at Tubingen. During 1846-48 he 
visited the libraries of Paris, London,' and 
Oxford, studying their Ethiopic MSS ; 
those of London and Oxford he cata- 
logued. Chief works : Ger. trans. of parts 
of the Kthiopio Bible, Grammatik der 
JEthopischen Sprache (18.) 7), Commentar 
sum Iliob (1869), and Vorlesungen uber 
Theolotrijt (h « 4/ten 7'estaments (1895). 

Dillon, John (1851-1921), Irish poli- 
tician, M.P. for E. Mayo (1885-1918) ; one 
of the leaders of ‘ Young Ireland.’ Ho 
first entered the House of Commons in 
1881 as member for Tipperary ; he was 
then a supporter of Parnell. In the same 
year he was twice arrested for inciting to 
boycotting. He was one of the pioneers 
of the ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ and the Land 
League. After six months’ imprisonment 
in 1888 he went to Australia and New 
Zealand collecting funds for the National 
Party, then was again imprisoned in 1891. 
Ho declared against Parnell in 1891 and 
became leader of the United Nationalist 
Party and chairman of the Irish National 
Federation from 1896 till 1900 — when 
John Redmond became leader of the re- 
united party. D. accompanied Redmond 
to Buckingham Palace in July 1914, on the 
occasion of the conference on the gov. of 
Ireland. When Redmond died D. suoceeded 
him as leader. His party was virtually 
extinguished by Sinn Fein In Doc. 1918. 
Ho died in a London nursing home. 

Dillon, Wentworth, sec Roscommon, 
Earl of. 

Diluent, a medicinal agent which dilutes 
the blood and tho secretions of organs. 
Water Is the commonest substance used 
for the purpose and acts by increasing all 
the secretions, especially those of the skin 
and kidneys, thus aiding in the disposal 
of waste products In the system. The 
internal use of water in this way forms part 
of the practice of hydropathy (q.v.). 

Diluvial Formation, see under Geology. 

Di Manes, see Manes. 

Dime (Lat. decima, a tenth, through 
Old Fr. aisme), a small silver coin of the 
U.S.A. ; its valuo is 10 cents, or one- 
tenth of a dollar. 

Dimension, in geometry, a direction 
E.E. 4 


or mode in which extension may be 
measured. A point, having no magni- 
tude, has no D. ; aline has one D., length ; 
a surface has two Da. , length and breadth ; 
a solid has three Ds., length, breadth and 
thickness. The motion of a point 
generates a line, the motion of a lino 
generates » plane or surface, and the 
motion of a plane generates a solid figure. 
Proceeding to an analogous motion of a 
three-dimensional solid, the concept of a 
figure of four Ds. has been obtained, and 
thus arises a branch of geometry dealing 
with non-existent figures. 

In algebra, terms formed by the multi- 
plication of a quantity by itself are called 
* squares,’ and terms generated by the 
product of three similar factors are called 
4 cubes ' by analogy from the geometrical 
concepts. Equations containing terms of 
one degree or D. are called linear, those 
containing terms of two degrees or Ds. are 
called quadratic, and those containing 
terms of three degrees or Ds. are called 
cubic. It is to be observed, however, that 
the symbol x * does not represent a surface, 
or a: 5 a volume, and in graphical repre- 
sentation the functions x l f x* are repre- 
sented by lines ; x z , in fact, represents a 
number merely, but if a preliminary state- 
ment be made that x represents tho num- 
bor of units of length in a certain straight 
line, then obviously x * represents the num- 
ber of units of area In a square, each of 
whose sides contains x units of length. 

In physics, symbols are used to repre- 
sent quantities measured in terms of units 
of length, area, volume, time, mass, 
velocity, force, etc. For the sake of 
brevity and simplicity, such equations as 
s vt (space «= velocity x tlmo) are used. 
The employment of such an expression 
does not mean, for instance, that velocity 
is multiplied by time, if that has any 
meaning at all, but that the numerical 
measure of the space traversed is obtain- 
able by multiplying the numerical measure 
of the velocity in terms of tho unit of 
velocity by the numerical measure of the 
time taken in terms of the unit of time. 
Of tho units used in mechanics, those of 
length, time, and are fundamental, 

that is, we cannot explain them by refer- 
ence to anything else. The units of area, 
volume, velocity, acceleration, force, etc., 
are derived units ; that is, they can be 
explained by reference to one or more 
fundamental units. The quantities used 
as fuudani&ntal units aro chosen arbitrar- 
ily. If wo are speaking of an interval of 
2 hours, aud use 1 hour as tho unit of time, 
the interval would be represented by the 
number 2 ; if 1 minute were the time- 
unit, the interval would be represented by 
the number 120, and so on. Suppose [XJ, 
£ Y ], [Z] be 3 units in which any physical 
quantity can bo measured, and let x , v» z 
be the numbers of those units which repre- 
sent a certain amount of the quantity, 
then x[X 1 « y[ Y 1 ■» e[Z], whence x : y : z 
- 1/{X1 : 1/[Y1 : 1/iZJ : that is to say, the 
number expressing the amount of any 
quantity is inversely proportional to the 
unit chosen for its measurement. Many 
writers use the centimetre as length-unit, 
the gramme as mass-unit, and the second 

Y* 
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as time-unit, but the foot as length -unit 
and pound as mass-unit are still often 
employed. If m represents the number of 
grammes and m' the number of pounds in 
a given piece of matter, then m[Ml — 
or rn *= [M'lm'/fM], The ratio 
[M']/[M] is the number of grammes in 
a pound, or 453-59, and this ratio may be 
employed in transferring the measure of 
any mass from one system of units to the 
other. 

The measure of density is indicated by 
the equation d m/v, where m represents 
the number of units of mass and v repre- 
sents the number of units of volume. If 

[L] be the unit of length, and a rectangular 
parallelepiped be supposed whose length 
is Z[L], breadth Z'[L], and height /"[ L], 
It* volume will be ZZ'Z"[L]*. Now, if [ V ] 
bo the unit of volume, and if thero *>o v 
units of volume in the parallelepiped, then 
[V]u *= ZZ'Z"[LJ a . But Z, l\ l and v are 
mere numbers, therefore v — ZZ'Z", and 
[V] = [L]\ Now, returning to the 
equation for density, we get [DfrZ = 

[M] m/[V]r, or [Did = [MJw/[L]*Z s , 

whence [D1 - [M]/fL] 3 . The ratio 
[M]/[L] B is the Ds. of the unit of density 
in terms of tho fundamental units of mass 
and length. Again, for velocity we have 
tho equation This means s[L] =* 

t’[V]Z[T], r[V J = s[L]/f[T], where v, a, 
and t are mere numbers and [VJ is tho 
unit of velocity. Therefore [V] = 
[L]/[T] = [L][T1 -1 . That Is to say, the 
unit of velocity has D. 1 In length and D. 
- 1 in time. Similarly from the equation 
s « wo obtain s[L] - */[FJf-m\ 
where [F] is the unit of acceleration and a, 
f,t* and J are mere numbers. Therefore 
[F] - [L.1/IT1* or (LHT1-*. Tho unit of 
acceleration has therefore D. 1 in length 
and D. — 2 in time. The Ds. of other 
physclal units may be similarly explained. 

Dimethyl Ketone, sec Acktonk. 

Dimidiation (Lat. dimxdw, to halve), in 
heraldry, term denoting the cutting of 
two coats of arms in half and joining tho 
dexter half of.tho one to tho sinister half 
of the other. 

Diminishing Return. Law of diminishing 
return is one of the elementary laws of the 
science of political economy (q.r.). John 
Stuart Mill stated, perhaps exaggeratedly, 
of this law that it is the most important 
and in its different phases perhaps tho 
most commonly misapplied law In political 
economy. In respect of a piece of land 
(say an acre) the law states that after a 
certain point, other tilings remaining the 
same, tne returns to successive applica- 
tions of labour and capital will contin- 
uously diminish. The law applies of 
course to all other productive agents. Its 
peculiar value In the case of land arises 
from the fact that the quantity of land is 
limited and the better qualities still more 
limited ; so that while capital and labour 
may go on increasing, land cannot so In- 
crease and any Increase of tho produce 
must be at an increasing cost, or in other 
words the return per unit diminishes. The 
law of diminishing return Is of great value 
in Its wider applications to the economio 
study of rent, population, value, incidence 
of taxation, etc. 


Dimissory Letters (Lat. dimittere , to dis- 
miss), a letter in which a bishop consents 
to tho ordination by another bishop of a 
candidate for holy orders of Ids diocese. 

Dimorphism (Or. twice, and popfirj, 
shape or form) : 1. A term applied in zoo- 
logy and botany to the appearance of an 
organism in two different forms. Tho 
dimorphic organisms are fundamentally 
identical in structure and In origin. Thus, 
tho bee is dimorphic in the female sex, tho 
fertile queen and the barren worker pre- 
senting the two forms. The same pheno- 
menon is seen In tho * nutritive ’ and ‘ re- 
productive * forms in colonies of hydroids. 
Tho two sexes present such widely dif- 
ferent forms in some of the insects and 
cnistaceans that they seem to belong to 
quite different genera — this 1 b sexual D. 
Butterflies are subject to ‘ seasonal * D. 
Among flowers, the varieties of tho prim- 
rose offer good examples of dimorphic 
forms. 2. In tho mineral kingdom a body 
1 r said to he dimorphous when it is capable 
of crystallising according to two different 
systems geometrically incompatible, the 
chemical composition of the dimorphic 
bodies being identical. Carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, calcium carbonate, and mer- 
curic iodide are well-known examples. 
Carbon appears under one form as tho 
diamond, and under another as graphite, 
with the following widely contrasting sets 
of properties : tho diamond Is colourless, 
t rnnsparent, has an adamantine lustre, is 
tho hardest of all substances, a non- 
conductor of electricity, has a specific 
gravity of 3 52, and crystallises as octa- 
hodra ; (jraphitc is grey, opaque, has a 
metallic lustre, is exceedingly soft, a 
fairly good conductor of electricity, has a 
specific gravity of 2, and forms hexagonal 
crystals belonging to the rhomboidal sys- 
tem. Yet both have the same chomical 
composition*, and both yield carbon di- 
oxide when burned in oxygen; the dia- 
mond becomes graphite if heated In tho 
electric arc. The difference between them 
Is caused by different arrangements of tho 
atoms in tho crystals, as was shown by tho 
X-ray method of crystal analysis invented 
by Sir William Brngg and his son Sir 
Laurence Bragg. Hod mercuric iodide 
when heated changes Into rhombic platoe, 
which tho slightest friction changes Into 
octahedral crystals, the colour changing at 
tho Bamo time from yellow to a brilliant 
scarlet. Sulphur yields transparent am- 
ber-coloured octahcdra under one treat- 
ment, prismatic crystals under another. 
Tho terms trijnorphism and polymorphism, 
indicate this phenomenon when the same 
organism or substance presents throe or 
more different forms. 

Dimsdale, Thomas (1712-1800), Eng. 

E hysician, whoso work as an inoculator 
rought him world-wide fame : bis 
Th/yughis on General and Partial Inocula- 
tion was trans. Into many languages. 
The Empress CatJhorine of Kussla be* 
stowed upon him a barony and a consider- 
able pecuniary reward for the successful 
Inoculation of herself and her son. 

Dinajpur, diet, and tn. of W Bengal, 
India. The area of the dist. which is flat 
and fertile, is 4126 sq. m. with a pop. of 
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1,700,000. llice and jute arc the chief 
crops. The tn. of D. is 220 m. N. of Cal* 
cutta. Pop. 14,000. 

Dinan, Fr. tn. of the dept. Ofltes-du- 
Nord and cap. of the arron. of D. It stands 
on the Ranee, about 14 in. S. of St. Malo, 
being: built oil the summit of a hill, and at 
the spot where a high viaduct crosses the 
river. The tn. itself is picturesque, as 
some of its old walls and grates still remain. 
Its castle, which dates from the fourteenth 
century, is also well preserved. A great 
many of the old streets still exist, being: 
characterised by their winding and narrow 
thoroughfares and their wooden houses. 
The churches of St. Malo and St. Sauveur 
are both of interest, the latter possessing 
an epitaph to the effect that it contains 
the heart of Bertrand du Gucselin. D. 
exports cattle, coal, and wood. Pop. 
12,700. 

Dinant, picturesquely situated tn. in tlio 
prov. of Namur, Belgium, on the Meuse, 
and cap. of tho arron. of D. Manufs. of 
metal ware, called Diuanderics, spiced 
bread called ‘ couques do Dinant,’ woollen 
goods, marble quarries, etc. It was 
sacked and destroyed by Charles tho Bold 
in 1 4 (5(5, taken by the Fr. in 1554, and 
burnt and terrorised by the Gers. in 1 5)1 4. 
On Aug. 1 5 of that year the Ger. advanced 
guards se'/ed the citadel of D. and crossed 
to the ' .ft of the Meuse. Two hours 

later a Fr. brigade retook tho town and 
drove tho Gers. back across the riv. Pop. 
7000. 

Dinapur, Dinapore, or Danapur, tn. of 
Bihar, India, situated on the Ganges, 5 m. 
from Patna, to which it is joined. It is in 
two parts, Dinapur, and Dinapur Niza- 
mat. Total pop. 31,000. 

Dinarchus (Gk. (c. 301-291 

h.c.), was tho hist of the ten Gk. orators, 
and was b. at Corinth, lie studied 
oratory at Athens under Theophrastus 
and Demetrius Phalereus. Ills fame as 
an orator began about 330 B.i\, owing to 
the fact that tho other Gk. orators had 
died. • The height of his power, however, 
was during the administration of Deme- 
trius Phalereus (317-307 B.c.). 

Dinard (anct. Dinard-Saint-Enogat), tn. 
and watering place on tho N. coast of 
France, situated In tho dept, of Ille-et- 
Vilaine. It was occupied by the Gers. 
during the Second World War, and 
liberated byOthe Amer. armies on Aug. 15, 
1944. Pop. 9000. 

Dinaric Alps, that part of tho Alpine 
system which joins the Julian Alps with 
the Balkan range. The main chain lies 
N.W. to S.E., and divides Dalmatia from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It also separ- 
ates tho basin of the Savo from the dist. 
drained by the Narenta, Kerka, and other 
rivs. flowing into tho Adriatic. The high- 
est summits are under 7000 ft. 

Dlndigul, or Dindigal, tn. of Madras, 
India. It is about 30 in. from Madura, 
and has a citadel on an isolated rock, from 
tho top of which llydor Ali threw his 

f irisonors. There are several tanneries, a 
arge cotton grinding factory, and tobacco 

factory. Pop. 31 , 000 . 

Dindings, The, strip of land in the 
Malay Peninsula on the S.W. coast of 


Perak, 22 m. long, and comprising also the 
island of Pangkor. It lies between lat. 
4° 20' N. and long. 100° 32’ E. Formerly 
included in Penang, but retroceded to 
Perak, partly for convenience of customs 
collection and partly in recognition of the 
loyalty of the Sultan of Perak to the Brit. 
Crown. Poolo Binding is covered with 
thick woods, and is noted for Its great 
beauty. 

Dindorf, Karl Wilhelm (1802- 83), Ger. 
Hellenist and philologist, b. at Leipzig. 
Ho resigned a professorship at Leipzig 
Univ. in order to givo all his time to 
literary work, especially to the prepara- 
tion (with his brother Ludwig and llasc), 
of a new ed. ot Stephaims’s Thesaurus 
Lingua’ (traacce (Paris, 1831-05). His 
philological researches into the text of 
the Gk. classics, especially that of the 
dramatists, have contributed greatly to its 
accuracy and clearness. He ed. a number 
of these classics, including an ed. of De- 
mosthenes (7 vols.), Poetm ticenici Green', 
and ed.y. of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, yEschylus, and Homer, and of 
Polybius, Dion Cassius, and other Gk. 
historians. 

D’Indy, Paul, see Indy. 

Dindymene, see Cybkle. 

Dingaan, sec under Zitbub. 

Dingaan ’s Day, Dec. 16, the anniversary 
of the decisive defeat of Dingaan, a Zulu 
chief, by a small force of Boers under 
Pretorius in 1838. Tho cause of the con- 
flict thus brought to a close was the 
massacring by the Zulus ot a party of 
Boer settlor.-,. The particular event in 
which this yearly celebration and public 
holiday originated has fallen into oblivion, 
but on this day tho anniversary of the 
proclamation of Boer independence in 
1880 is celebrated, and it is looked upon 
as a day of thanksgiving for the spread of 
white civilisation in S. Africa. 

Dingelstedt, Franz Ferdinand, Freiherr 
von (1811-81), Ger. poet, dramatist, and 
novelist, llis Inciter eines Kosmopoli - 
tiscfien A' aehtivdchters (1870) caused a dis- 
agreeable sensation on account of the 
liberal principles expressed in them. He 
wrote a successful trag* dy. Das Ilaus der 
Jiartwvcldt, a society no col. Die A mazeme, 
sketches of travel, ant adapted Shake- 
speare and Moli&re to the Ger. stage. 

Dingey, or [Dinghy (Mahratta dingi, the 
name of a small b >at used In Calcutta, 
etc ). a small row-boat usually supplied to 
a ship as an extra boat for common uses. 

Dingle, par. and seaport of Eire in co. 
Kerry. The tn. is situated on the N. side 
of l). Bay, 30 m. S.W. of Tralee. It is the 
most westerly town in the Brit Isles and 
is sheltered by hills on three sides The 
harbour is practically useless, blit the 
fisheries ore important, and the curing of 
mackerel employs many of the inhabs. 
1). is said to have been founded by the 
Spaniards, who frequented tho shores on 
account of its fisheries. Pop. 2000. 

Dingley Tariff. The D. T. Act (named 
after Nelson D. (1832-99), the Chairman 
of Ways and Means Committee) was 

? a$8cu In 1897 in McKinley's first term, 
t embodied the Republican doctrine of 
high protection coupled with reciprocity. 
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There were provisions for reciprocity 
arrangements with other countries which 
paved the way for possible reductions by 
a commercial treaty. In 1930 the D. T. 
was replaced by the Tariff Act. 

Dingo ( Cams dingo), the warrigai, or 
wild Australian dog. It is a strong, 
short-legged dog, sandy -coloured, and not 
unlike the European fox, being about 40 
in. in length, its tail measuring an addi- 
tional 11 in. It works havoo upon flocks 
and poultry, and even after it has been 
tamed, seldom abandons its predatory 
habits. Its fossilised remains have been 


Dinnington, coal-mining tn. of the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 8 m. S.E. 
of Rotherham. Pop. 7000. 

Dinoceras, extinct genus of ambly- 
podous mammals, consists of huge, semi- 
plantigrade animals, of which the fossil 
remains occur in N. America. In spite of 
the fact that the species rivalled the 
elephant in size, they possessed the smal- 
lest brain of any mammal. The limbs 
were heavy, and had well-developed 
bones ; live short digits occurred on each 
foot. On the head there were three pairs 
of bony processes. 



CRETACEOUS ARMOURED DINOSAUR (JURASSIC PERIOD) 
A reconstruction of 5/fgosawn*s ungulatus 


discovered with tho«c of kangaroos and 
extinct Australian mammals. This has 
given rise to the opinon, held by Sir 
Frederick McCoy, Mr. Ogilvy, and others, 
that the I). must be an indigenous species 
of Australian fauna. But the existence 
in Java and India of a pariah dog, very 
similar in character to the 1)., has caused 
others to think that the D. was originally 
introduced into Australia by Caucasians 
from Ceylon or Malay. 

Dingwall, pari, bor. and tn. of Scotland, 
and cap. of the counties Ross and Crom- 
arty. It is situated on Cromarty Firth, 
18 m. X.W. of Inverness. A small ship- 
ping trade is carried on, and there is a 
good harbour. The fisheries are impor- 
tant, and there is a corn mrkt. Pop. 2500. 

Dinka, see Dknka. 

Dinkelabuhl, tn. of Bavaria, situated on 
the R. Wdrnitz, 40 m. N.W. of Donau- 
wdrth bv rail. It is a medieval tn. with 
completely preserved walls and towers of 
the fifteenth century, tn.-moat and gable 
houses, old tn. hall of 1300. St. George's 
church is one of tho finest late Gothic In 
S. Germany. J?op. 5000. 


Dinocrates, Macedonian architect of the 
time of Alexander the Great, who rebuilt 
the temple of Ephesus, which had been 
destroyed by Erostratus. He was also 
employed by Alexander in tho building of 
Alexandria. 

Dinornis, see Moa. 

Dinosaurs, an order of fossil reptiles 
which aro confined to the Mesozoic age. 
The crocodiles of tho present ago and the 
birds of tho div. Rutitte are the nearest to 
them in general characteristics. The 
characteristics of these animals were some- 
what varied. Some had very small fore- 
limbs , the hind-limbs being much longer, 
while some of them soem to have pursued 
the same method of locomotion as the 
kangaroo. Others again were provided 
with a long tail. The pelvis resembled 
that of birds in its structure, and the num- 
ber of toes on the bind foot varied from 
five to throe. The animals of this order 
were mostly land aninlals, and included 
both carnivorous afid herbivorous species. 
Their size varied vosry much, some of them 
attaining enormous proportions — their 
length reaching 70 ft. or 80 ft. and their 
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height 10 ft, or more, while others were 
quite small. D. lived during the Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods, their 
remains being found in those strata in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. Dinosauria is subdivided into 
Sauropoda, Theropoda, and Predoutata. 
Sauropoda : the species in this div. are 
herbivorous and include some of the 
largest animals that have ever existed, and 
some of the oldest of the D. Dronto- 
saurus, Atlantosaurus, and Diplodocus 
are included in Sauropoda. Theropoda : 
the species in this suhd. have serrated 
teeth, hollow boneH, and fore-limbs 
shorter than the hind-limbs, showing a 
tendency to an upright walking gait, most 
of them having moved like kangaroos. 
Prcden tata : those animals were herbi- 
vorous, either quadrupeds or bipeds, with 
a predentary bone on the end of the man- 
dible. Under this subd. are included 
Ornithopodu, having three-toed hind- 
limbs and hollow bones and a bipedal 
means of locomotion. See H. N. Hutchin- 
son, Creatures of Other Days , 1894 ; O. C. 
Marsh, Dinosaurs of North America, 1 890 ; 
F. A. Lucas, Animals of the Past, 1901 ; 
W. E. Swinton, The. Dinosaurs, 1931. 

Dinotherium, extinct genus of Probos- 
cidea to which the living elephants belong, 
but didoi” from these animals in many 
feature.*, ‘in* incisors were prolonged 
into long tusks on the lower jaw, but 
curved downward ; the skull was more 
primitive, and the bulk much more vast. 
Examples of the 1). have been found in 
the Miocene of Europe and Asia. 

Dinslaken, tn. of Rhineland, Germany, 
25 in. N. of Dusneldorf. with coal mines 
and iron works. Pop. 27,000. 

Dinton, park In Wiltshire, England, nine 
miles from Salisbury, on the Northern 
slope of the Nadder Valley. Philipps 
House, owned by the National Trust, was 
formerly the house of the Wyndliam 
family and was completed in 1815 by 
Jeffrey Wyatt in the neo-Grecian style, of 
which it is a very succor fill example. It 
stands on rising ground beneath a screen 
of fine beech trees. Hyde’s House, close to 
the church, was built, in the Wren manner, 
probably about 1725, and incorporates 
Tudor portions. It is in the older house on 
the site that Edward llyde, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, is said to have 
been born. 

Dtnwiddie, Robert (1(190-1770), a lieu- 
tenant-governor of Virginia. He entered 
into conilict with the Kr. , against whom he 
sent Maj. George Washington. Built 
Pittsburg Fort. He was recalled on ser- 
ious charges. 

Diocesan Court, ono of the ecclesiastical 
courts, a consistory. In every diocese of 
the Christian Church there is a D. C. pre- 
sided over by the commissary or chan- 
cellor who acts as vicar -general for tlio 
bishop. Ecclesiastical cases arising with- 
in the diocese are hero tried. Formerly 
their Jurisdiction was much wider, but at 
the present day matrimonial, testamen- 
tary and even ecclesiastical cases, etc., 
being tried in other tribunals, the court 
is mostly concerned with points of 
order. 


Dioeese (Gk. SloLkt\<ti$, housekeeping, 
management, province), a dist. under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and care of a 
bishop. In Demosthenes the word is used 
for the treasury or finance dept., in Cicero 
it is applied to the three dists. of Cibvra, 
Apamea, and .Synnada (added to Cilicia, 
5(5-50 n.t\) ; D. f from its original meaning 
* administration, ’ coming to mean the part 
so administered. The term was primarily 
used in the civil administration of the 
Rom. ernpiro, Constantine tho Great 
dividing it into 13 Ds., which were sub- 
divided into 120 provs. These Us. (of 
which Oriens was the largest, Britain the 
smallest) wore governed by praetorian pre- 
lects, proconsuls, or vicars, the provs. 
by rectors or exarchs. The word in its 
present ecclesiastical signification was not 
in common use till about the ninth cen- 
tury, rraponcia (parish) being tho more usual 
term up to that time. Constantine (a.i>. 
306-337) made the ecclesiastical ami 
political divs. correspond, the ecclesias- 
tical Ds. being under a patriarch, the 
political under a praetorian prefect. Later 
D. came to mean a single metropolitanate 
or prov. instead of a group, and finally 
merely the sphere of jurisdiction of any 
bishop. In England an Act of Parliament 
is necessary to create fresh Ds. In 1836 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act 
created tho Ds. of Ripon and Manchester. 
England and Wales have two ecclesiastical 
provs., Canterbury and York, subdivided 
into 33 Ds. In the Catholic Church Ds. 
are erected b\ the Pope in consistory. See 
J. Bingham, Or i {jives Ecclemasticce, 1840: 
P. Hinschius. Das Kirchenrecht der Katho- 
liken und Protestanten in Deutschland , 
1869-97 ; A. Baudrillart and others, 
Dictionnaire d'histoire et de .geographic 
e eel isiastiq ue, 191 2-36 . 

Diocletian, Caius Valerius (a.d. 245- 
313), Rom. emperor, b. in Dalmatia, the 
son of obscure parents : entered tho army 
and served with much success under 
Aurelinn and Probus, la lor accompanying 
Cams on his Persian expedition, and at 
his death in 283 becoming commander of 
the Imperial Guards >f Numerianus, sou 
of Ctuus, who succeed' d his father to- 
gether with his brothM « 'arinus. Iu the 
same year Nmnerlaniu was assassinated 
by A per, and D. was proclaimed emperor 
by t he army of the E. at Chalcedon, where 
he was then serving. Carinus had already 
been proclaimed in Italy, anil a battlo 
took place at Morgus in Moesia in w'hich 
Carinus, after noarly gaining the victory, 
was killed, and I), remained sole claimant. 
Jn 286 he assumed as Ids colleague in the 
empire Marcus Aurelius Maxinuanus, and 
gave him tho title of Augustus. Maxi- 
miftims took charge cf European affairs, 
and D. of the East with his cap. situated 
at Nicomedia. In 292 Galerius and 
Constantius Cblorus were also adopted 
as colleagues, and took up tho gov. respec- 
tively of Thrace and Illyria (Galerius) ; and 
Caul and Spain (Constantius), D. superin- 
tending Asia and Egypt, and Maximianus 
Itai v and Africa. D. retained supreme 
command, and the arrangement resulted 
in great prosperity. In 297 a peace was 
concluded with Persia. In 303 D., under 
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the influence of Galcrius, issued a severe 
edict against the Christians, the persecu- 
tion of whom has left a stain on his mem- 
ory. After a long illness in 304, he 
abdicated in favour of Galcrius in 305, and 
retired to Salona in Dalmatia. He ranks 
high both aa a general and a statesman. 
See also under Roman History. 

Diodati, Giovanni (1570-1019), Cal- 
vinist theologian, b. in Geneva, whither 
his parents had fled from Lucca. He was 
distinguished during the Reformation as 
a preacher, and as a professor of Hebrew 
and Theology. Trans, the Bible into 
Ital. and Fr. A nephew of his. Charles, 
was a schoolfellow and friend of Milton, 
and wrote an elegy on the death of the poet. 

Diodon, see Globe Fish. 

Diodorus (sumamed Siculus), a Gk. 
historian, 6. In Agyrium in Sicily, and 
lived in the time of Caesar and Augustus. 
His idea was to write a history of all 
nations from the very early times to his 
own day. The work entitled Bibliotheca 
Historica consists of forty books in three 
sections, the first dealing with times pre- 
vious to the Trojan War, tlio second ends 
with the death of Alexander tho Great, 
and the third with Ciesar’s Gallic wars. 
Only fifteen of these have come down to 
us. The work, however, is characterised bv 
a want of order and critical power, and 
misunderstanding and distortion of fact 
to adorn a tale, and often also to point a 
moral, have disguised the historical 
kernel of this great compilation which, 
however, is valuable as a collection of 
materials the sources of which are lost. 
On Babylon, for example, D. is as detailed 
as Herodotus, though less reliable. 

Diodorus of Tarsus, a biblical com- 
mentator, native of Antioch, lie was one 
of a succession of eminent men taught at 
Antioch by the aged Eusebius of Eiulsa, 
himself a pupil of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
He became Bishop of Tarsus in a.d. 378. 
He made commentaries on the books of 
the O.T. D.,had great influence over 
Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Diogenes (c. 412-323 B.C.), Cynic philo- 
sopher of Sinope in Pontus. He was tho 
son of Icesias, and on account of the 
latter’s dishonest actions D. had to leave 
Sinope and take up his residence in 
Athens. After much persistence, in spite 
of constant harsh rebuffs, he became the 
pupli of Antisthenes, and laid down for 
himself an oxceeslveiy austere rulo of life, 
subjecting himself to every kind of self- 
mortification, and legend asserts that he 
lived in a tub, though the truth of this 
statement has been very much questioned. 
While on a voyage to /Egina, D. was 
seized and sold as a slave in Crete, and 
after being bought by Xenia des ho became 
the tutor of his children. It was during 
this time that he is reported to have met 
Alexander tho Great, causing the latter to 
remark that if he were not Alexander he 
would like to be Diogenes. The philo- 
sopher is> said to have died at Corinth on 
the same day as Alexander. His system 
of philosophy had a practical basis, and he 
ridiculed all men whose pursuits were not 
aimed at some practical end. See J. B. 
Mayor, Sketch of Ancient Philosophy, 1889, 


Diogenes L&grtius, Gk. author who 
lived probably towards the close of tho 
second century a.d., though little is known 
about his exact date. He wrote the lives 
of tho philosophers in ten books (Eng. 
trails, by C. I). Yonge, 1853), which has 
been of great value to later writers on the 
subject. At the same time he made bad 
uso of his information, as Ills work is not a 
methodical compilation nor is it an 
authority on philosophy, though it has 
preserved some interesting facte. See R. 
Hope, The Book of Diogenes Laertius, 
1930. 

Diogenes of Appolonia, Gk. philosopher 
of the fifth century. He was a pupil of 
Anaximenes, whoso doctrine, that air is 
the source of all being, ho revived and 
propagated. According to this philo- 
sophy, all other substances ore derived 
from air — which gives also life and soul to 
all things — by a process of condensation 
and rarefaction, in which mind and matter 
alike share. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, Gk. Christian 
work of the second or early third century 
of our era. In character it is an ‘ apologia,’ 
propounding and answoring questions as 
to the God and faith of the Christians. Its 
unknown author appears to have been 
familiar with the teaching of St. John and 
of St. Paul. 

Diomede, or Diomedes, son of TydouH, 
a hero at the siege of Troy. After the 
death of Adrastus, whom ho succeeded as 
king of Argos, he led eighty ships against 
Troy, nomer represents him as bold and 
enterprising, a favourite of Athene, with 
whose help ho wounds Ares and Aphrodite. 
With Odysseus he undertakes many ad- 
ventures, including the stealing of the 
palladium from the acropolis of Troy. He 
was worshipped as a hero in Greece and in 
parts of Italy. 

Diomede Islands, group of three small 
Is., situated In Behring Strait, about half 
way between tho two continents of 
America and Asia. The group consists 
of Ingaliuk and Imakllt Is. and Fairway 
Rock. 

Diomedea, see Albatross. 

Dionsea Muscipula, tho Venus' flytrap, 
a genus of Droseraceio. The leaves form 
a small rosette on tho ground, and are 
composed of a lower winged part and an 
upper expanded part fringed with teeth. 
Inside tho upper part arc numerous tiny 
digestive glands, and tlireo long, delicate, 
hair-like organs. If one of these organa 
l>e touched by an insect the sides of the 
leaf collapse, tho teeth interlace, and as 
the captive decomposes its products are 
absorbed by the plant. 

Dion Cassius (Cocceianus) (a.d. 155-c, 
230), Gk. historian, b. at Niciea in Blthy- 
nia. In a.d. 180 he went to Romo, and 
when Pertinax became emperor, D. was 
made praetor, a.d, 193, which office ho 
took up in the reign of Heverua in a.d. 194. 
Ho was also made consul about the year 
a.d. 220, and again in a.d. 229, and after 
this he retired to Nicroa, where ho spent 
the rest of Ills life. D. wrote several his- 
tories, among them one of Rome from the 
earliest times. 

Dion Chrysostomus (' the golden* 
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mouthed *), Ok. orator, b. at Prusa In 
Bithynia, near the middle of the first 
century a.d. He received a good educa- 
tion and travelled considerably when 
young. After leaving Rome, owing to 
Domitian’s hatred of philosophers, he 1 h 
said to have visited Mysia, Thrace, and 
other places, disguised as a ’beggar. He 
returned to Rome under Trajan , and after 
visiting Pnisa went back to Romo, where 
he died about a.d. 117. There is a good 
cd. of his orations by Reiske. 

Dion of Syracuse, son of HJpparinus, 
and a native of Syracuse, b. at tho begin- 
ning of the fifth century b.c. His sister 
married Dionysius the Elder, and he him- 
self married her daughter. This Diony- 
sius showed the greatest confidence in I)., 
but his Hon, Dionysius the Younger, dis- 
liked In ni and refused to be guided by him, 
probably because their ways of living 
were so different, as D. was a man of stern 
life, whereas Dionysius w'as exceeding 
dissolute. He was therefore banished to 
Athens, but he succeeded in 357 B.c. in 
defeating Dionysius the Younger and in 
conquering Syracuse. The Syracusans, 
however, objected to his strict rule, and 
as the result of a conspiracy he was m or- 
dered in his own houso in 353 b.c. 

Dione, one of the 3' i bins, mother by 
Zeus of Aphrodite, llomer represents 
her on Olympus welcoming and consoling 
her daughter who lias been wounded 
before Troy. 

Dionne, Narcisse Eutrope (1848-1917), 
Canadian historian, b. at Saint-Denis de 
la Doutolleric. Ho was educated at 
Salute- A line’s College, the Quebec Grand 
Seminary and I^evis College, and obtained 
his medical degroo at Laval Univ. In 1872. 
After a short career as a physician, he 
adopted Journalism as his profession, and 
liia erudition and historical research into 
the early days of Quebec gained him the 
ilbrarianship of the Quebec Legislature 
in 1892. Ho wrote biographies in Fr. of 
Jacques Cartier (1889), Samuel Champlain 
(1891-1906), C. F. Painchaud (1894), and 
others. His works also Include : Quebec et 
Non velle- France (1905-12), Lcs Ecclcsias- 
tiques et les royal istes francais rd fug ids au 
Canade . , 1791-1602 (1905), Galerie historique 
(1909-13), Les Canadiens- Frangais (1914). 

Dionne Quintuplets, five children, 
Yvonne, Annette, Emilic, Cecilc, and 
Marie, born to Mrs. KIziro Dionne on 
May 28, 1934, at Callander, Ontario. Dr. 
Allan ltoy Dafoe (1883-1943) attended 
Mrs. Dionne and achieved fame for his 
successful delivery of tho five children. 

Dionysia, tho festival hold In honour of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), the god of wine. 
These were Gk. festivals, and tho Attic 
onos were four in number, the Country 
Dionysia, tho Lemca, tho Anthesteria, and 
the Great Dionysia. The first of these 
feasts was celobrnted in tho month of 
December, accompanied with processions 
and dramatic performances. The second 
was a city festival, celebrated during tho 
next month. The Anthesteria lasted for 
three days, the ceremonies Ineluding a 
visit to the temple of Dionysus in Limn® 
by tho wife of the king, and a feast to dead 
souls, with a libaiio to Hermes, and it was 


said that during tliis festival the shades 
walked tho earth. Tho Great Dionysia. 
tho lost of tho four, consisted of a lyrical 
festival, followed by dram&tio per- 
formances, and at the beginning of this 
festival the statue of the god was taken 
from the temple of the theatre. The 
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THE THEATRE OF DIONYSUS AT ATHENS 


Dionysia were groat, public holidays. See 
R. P. Winnington-lngram, Euripides and 
Dionysia : An Interpretation of the Bacchae , 
1948. Sec also Bacchus. 

Dionysius, patron saint of France, see 
Denis. 

Dionysius the Elder (431 or 430-367 
B.c.), a tyrant of Syracuse. Having by 
105 n.c. constituted himself ruler of 
Syracuse, he made his position secure by 
a bodyguard of 1000 men, and by marry- 
ing the daughter of Hermocrates. In 
397 b.c. he attack'd the Carthaginians, 
and would have been defeated had they 
not beou ravaged by a pestilence. After 
peace was made, D. turned his attontion 
to 1 ho Gk. cities, and finally succeeded in 
conquering Rhegium, which had always 
been hostile. From this time to 367 B.c. 
his power was absolute, having jurisdic- 
tion over most of Sict’y, and indirectly 
over a largo part of Italy. Although his 
rule was tyrannical, D. did much for the 
benefit of Syracuse, both in making it a 
magnificent city and in encouraging 
literature. 

Dionysius the Younger , a tyrant of 
Syracuse, succeeded his fatuor, D. the 
Eldc in 367 B.c. Indolent iu disposition, 
he reacted the counsel of Plato and fol- 
lowed the advice of dissolute people. He 
was compelled to leave Syracuse and went 
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to Locri, which tn. ho ruled as a tyrant for 
some years. Ho returned to Syracuse, 
but was again compelled to depart to 
Corinth, having surrendered to Timoleon, 
343 B.C. 

Dionysius (sumamed Halicamasseus, 
from Halicarnassus, his bp.), Gk. scholar 
of the reign of Augustus. He went to 
Homo about 30 B.c., where, after long and 
profound study, he wrote ‘ in the pursuit 
of truth and honesty/ a hist, of Home, 
with the express purpose of reconciling his 
Ok. compatriots to the yoke of their Horn, 
conquerors. The work is still a valuable 
Source of information. 

Dionysius of Colophon, Gk. painter who 
lived about 500 b.c. Ho was a contem- 
porary and rival of Polygnotus of Thasos, 
am! was nicknamed ‘ Painter of Men * 
(AntJiropographos), because he aimed at 
portraying men as they really wero, while 
Polygnotus gave his figures a touch of 
ideal or god -like beauty. He painted a 
portrait of Aristarchus carrying a figure of 
tragedy. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, an almost 
legendary personage of whom little more 
is known than that he was converted to 
Christianity by St. Paul at Athens (Acts 
xvii. 34), and that he was a member of the 
court of Areopagus. Eusebius says he 
became the first bishop of Athens. He is 
said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian, some say in Athens, others say 
in Paris at Montmartre, and these hold 
that he is the patron saint of France, 
4 Denys * being the French form of 
Dionysius. The author of the works 
attributed to D. was probably a Syrian 
monk. The two most famous of these are 
the Mystical Theology and the Divine. 
Names . Their teaching influenced the 
entire epintuality of the W. through St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Dionysius Thrax, or the Thracian, Gk. 
grammarian who lived about 100 b.c. Ho 
taught for some time in Rhodes and then 
had a school iq Rome. He wrote tlio iirst 
scientific Gk. grammar, n work which was 
very popular, and highl\ valued in anct. 
times. His notes on the l had are included 
in the Scholia Veter dm. 

Dionysius of Byzantium, Gk. poet of the 
second century- He wrote elegiac verses 
and an account of the navigation of the 
Bosphorus coast-line. Fragments of this 
work appear in various collections, e.g. 
in the (Jeographi Minores of Didot. 

Dionysius (self-named in humility 
Exiguus, or * the Little ’) (5. c. a.i>. 500), 
Gk. theologian, lie went to Romo ami 
lived in a convent, where he made collec- 
tions of tho first fifty canons of the 
apostles, the canons of ten councils, and of 
thirty-eight decretals of tho popes, all of 
which were recommended for use in 800 
by Charlemagne. He introduced the 
method of counting tho years from tho 
birth of Christ instead of from the death. 

Dionysius (surnamed Periegetes, * tho 
describe;* of the earth '), Gk. poet who 
lived probably in tho early days of the 
Horn, empire. He wrote a Descriptio 
Orbis Terrarum in 1186 hexameter 
verses. His work, founded on that of the 
first scientific geographer, Eratosthenes, 


caused him to be considered by the later 
Gks. as the geographer par excellence. 
See Bernhardy s Oeographi Orwd Minorts. 

Dionysius Cato, author of a work en- 
titled Dionysii Catonis Disticha de 
Mori bus ad Filium, which has been called 
a 4 catechism of morals/ It consists of a 
preface, a series of injunctions Huch as 
parentum ama, diligentiam adhibe , etc., 
followed by 144 moral precepts. There 
lias been much speculation os to the 
authorship and date of the work. It is 
frequently mentioned by Chaucer, and It 
seems to have been used as a school-book 
in tho Middle Ages. 

Dionysius Epiphanes, see Antioohus. 

Dionysus, see Bacchus and Diovybta. 

Diophantine Equations, so-called after 
Diophantus, a Gk. mathematician, who 
probably lived in the third century a.d. 
Diophantus pub. a work called Arith - 
mehca, that included arithmetic and 
algebra. This book contains several 
problems that have been too difficult for 
any mathematician to solve. The type 
of problem may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing simple example. In how many 
ways can a Rugby team score nine points ? 
If x is the number of tries scored, y the 
number of goals, z the number of dropped 
goals, p tho numbor of penalty goals then 
flc+y+0+M—U. Buck an equation is 
known as a D. E. In this case we can 
have x = 3 , y 0 , z = 0, p « 0 ; 2, 0, 0 , 
l ; 1 , 0, 0 , 2 ; 0 , 0 , 0 , 3 ; 0 , 1 , 1 , 0 ; i.e five 
ways in all. Tho difficulty in solving such 
problems is that each one must be worked 
out ab initio , as there are no recognised 
algebraical principles that lead to their 
solution. 

Diophantus, Gk. writer at Alexandria. 
Ills date is a matter of conjecture, some 
writers giving the fifth century, and others 
some time earlier. He was a writer on 
algebra, aniMils Arithmetxca , of which six 
books are preserved, treats of numbers 
algebraically. There aro one or tw r o eds. 
of D/s work, and several paraphrases. 
See T. L. Heath, Diophantus of Alex- 
andria, A Study in the. History of ffreek 
Algebra , 1910. 

Diopside (Gk. 5i», twice, twofold, and 
o'Ws, appearance) a variety of pyroxone, 
containing no alumina. It is composed 
of silica (55-7), magnesia (18*5), and 
lime (25*8). 

Diopsis, a dipterous (two-winged) insect 
given by most entomologists as the type 
of tho family Diopaidoj in the group of 
Muscodfc Acalyptratai. 

Dioptase, or Emerald Copper Ore, a rare 
ore of copper found by analysis to consist 
roughly of 38 per cent silica, 50 per cent 
copper oxide, and 12 per cent water. It 
occurs In beautiful green transparent or 
translucent crystal*, similar in appearance 
to emeralds. 

Diopter (Gk. Sia* through, and on-rctrlai, 
to see), the unit of refractive power of a 
lens, having a focal length of one metre, 
/rhe ratio of one metro to its focal length 
Is the expression of the numerical power of 
a Ions in Ds. A leas of 4- 1 D. is a convex 
lens having a focal length of one metre, of 
-I- 2 Ds., a focal length of half a metre, 
etc. See Lens. 
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Dioptrics, that part of the science of the horizon which increases as the position 
optics which deals with the refraction of of the needle approaches the magnetic 
rays of light when passing through media pole. The D. is subject to secular varia- 
such as glass and water. It treats parti- tlon and in London nos decreased from a 
oularly of the laws governing the refrac- maximum of 74° 42 ' In 1723 to 67° 9' in 
lion of light by lenses. 1900. 

Diorama, see Panorama. Diphtheria a skin or mem- 

Diorite, a granitoid rock found in brane), an acute infectious disease char- 
abundance in Germany and N. America, ac tensed by the formation on a mucous 
rarely In England, but frequently in the membrane, most commonly that of the 
Scottish Highlands and Galloway. D. is pharynx (throat), of a yellowish false 
composed essentially of felspar and ono or membrane. The disease was first speci- 
more of the ferro -magnesian minerals, fically described and named by P. 
such as hornblende, augite, biotite, or Br6tonneau, of Tours, in 1820. In 1883 
hypersthene. In colour it is greyish- Klobs and Loftier identified the bacillus, 
white to almost black. Ds. from Guern- The hist, of the micro-organism outside 
scy are much valued as a road-metal in the human body is not well known. It 


the S. of England. 

Diosoorea, the chief genus of Dios- 
eoreacece, is noted for its farinaceous 
tubers which are largely cultivated as 
food in the tropics and are known as yams. 

Diosooreaceoe, fandly of monocotyle- 
donous plants. They nearly all grow in 
the tropics, but Tamils communis , the 
black bryony, a common climbing plant 
of hedges, grows in Britain ; many are 
nutritious and others are highly danger- 
ous. 

Dioscorides Pedacius, or Pedanius, Gk. 

physician (Aioo-xop^O. He is supposed 
to have fc^n a native of Anazarba in 
Cilicia and to nave lived in the first or 
second century a.d. His chief work was 
a treatise on the Materia Medica. 

Dioscuri, see Castor and Pollux, 

Dioscurides, gem engraver who lived 
about the time of Augustus, whose seal 
lie engraved. He is one of the four en- 
gravers recorded by Pliny. . 

Diosgyor, in. of Hungary, situated in 
tbe prov. of Borsod. In the vicinity 
there are coal mines. Pop. 7500. 

Diosma, genus of herbs, inhabiting tho 
Cape of Good Hope. The plants are 
heath -like* with white or red flowers, and 
belong to the family Itutnccae, which also 
includes the orange. / ). crcnata and D. 
serratifolia contain a volatile oil, and the 
leaves have an aromatic taste. By tho 
Hottentots they have long been in use 
medicinally. 

Diosod, tn. and com. of Rumania 22 in. 
S.tf.E. of Debrecen, Hungary, l’op. 8000. 

Dip, the angle which a magnetic needle 
makes with the horizon when the vertical 
plane, in which it, moves coincides with 
the magnetic meridian. Tho total mag- 
netic force acting upon a magnetic needle 
may be resolved into two components, one 
acting horizontally and the other vertic- 
ally. When the needle is suspended so as 
to move in a horizontal plane, as in the 
mariner’s compass, tho horizontal force 
tends to make it lie along the magnetic 
meridian, but the vortical force has an 
inconsiderable effect. When the needle 
is suspended so as to move in a vertical 
piano at right angles to tho magnetic 
meridian, tho horizontal force can ouly 
act in the direction of tho axis of suspen- 
sion, and theroforo the needle is only 
affected by the vertical component, and 
so stands vertically. When, however, the 
horizontal component is free to act, tho 
needle takes up a position at an anglo to 


appeal's to be ever present in a dormant 
state In the soil of all European and most 
Amer. countries, and is often fonnd in the 
throats of subjects who present none of the 
characteristic symptoms. Some indi- 
viduals seem to be altogether immune, 
while others take the disease in a very 
mild form. It commonly attacks children 
with fatal results, and may occur in scat- 
tered cases or as a widespread epidemio. 
Transmission appears to be by direct con- 
tact with an infected person, or by ap- 
proaching him when he is coughing, or 
using a drinking utensil infected by him. 
The early symptoms are a sore throat and 
a general feeling of uneasiness, such as 
might accompany a bad chill. A swelling 
of the glands of the neck and an inflamed 
condition of tho tonsils next make their 
appearance ; tho temperature rises, and 
tho beginning of tho false membrane ia 
seen in yellowish patches. These grad- 
ually spread and unite to form a firmly 
adherent membrane with the appearance 
of wet parchment. If removed, it leaves 
a raw ulcerated surface on which it speed- 
ily re-forms. When not checked, tho 
exudation spreads upwards and down- 
wards, invading the nasal passages and 
the lower respiratory passages. There is 
great pain and dill lenity In swallowing 
and the obstruction caused by the mem- 
brane may lead to death from asphyxia 
unless a new airway is provided by passing 
a metal tube directly into the trachea 
(windpipe) through an incision made in 
the patient’s neck f »r the purpose 
( trachtolnmy ). At the same time, the 
effect* of the bacterial poisons in tho blood 
are to be noticed. The heart becomes 
weakened , albumin is present in the urino, 
and progressive anicmia is observed. The 
poison has a marked effect upon tho nerve 
tissues, causing temporary and local paral- 
ysis, which may i>ersist for some time 
after the other symptoms have boon sup- 
pressed. The paralysis often affects tho 
soft, palate and pharynx, causing tho food 
to bo returned through the nostrils, or 
the eye may be affected, causing disturb- 
ances of vision. Recovery is a lengthy 
process, and tho period of convalescence 
demands groat care in consequence Of 
the recrudescence of some of the early 
symptoms or of possible complications, 
to ^Meb the weakened state of the D. 
patieiu, renders him liable. The anti- 
toxin mode of treatment * overshadows 
all others ; in fact, no other has been 
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productive of good effects. The serum Is 
obtained from a horse which has previously 
been inoculated with a mild culture of D. 
bacilli. The animal elaborates a sub- 
stance which combats successfully the 
bacterial toxin and henceforth becomes 
immune from the poison. The serum 
withdraw from the animal is injected sub- 
cutaneously into the D. patient, usually 
with the prompt cessation of the most ex- 
hausting symptoms. Injection of the 
serum is also recommended as a preventive 
measure for persons likely to come in con- 
tact with D. cases, and although a slight 


Diplodocus 

Diphthong (Ok. fit, double ; <j>66yy oc, 

sound), a compound sound, composed of 
two vowel sounds joined to form one 
sound distinct from either of the two 
original. There are four sounds in Eng. 
which arc puro Ds. These are i = a + i, 
as in the word aisle ; ti ™ i + u, as in the 
word duke ; oi «=■ an -1- i, as in Joist ; and 
ou -= a u, as in south. Many vowels 
written as double ones in Eng. are not 
Dh. in sound. 

Diplegia, Infantile, see Birth-Palsy. 

Dipleidoscope (Gk. fiurAoc, double and 
<tko mu', to see, view), an optical instrument 
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swelling of the Joints has been observed in 
persons ro inoculated, no permanent harm 
has ever been traced to the treatment. D. 
has not altogether shared in tho general 
decline in the prevalence of epidemic 
diseases induced by superior sanitary con- 
ditions. There seems to be a periodic 
rifle and fall in the numbers of cases re- 
corded, and some attempt has been made 
to connect its prevalence with periods 
following upon a long drought, but with- 
out arriving at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. There is no doubt, however, that 
when it does become virulent, it spreads 
with great rapidity by means of the con- 
tact of children in school. Good results 
have recently been obtained in protecting 
children from D. by immunisation. Sev. 
injections of D. toxoid are given, i.e. of the 
toxin which has been rendered less harm- 
ful by treatment e.g. with formalin ; 
mixtures of toxoid and antitoxin arc also 
used, rhe Schick test has been devised 
as a means of ascertaining which children 
are naturally Immune from D., and also 
as a method of diagnosing tho disease in 
its early stages. 


for indicating the passage of the Run or of 
a star over the meridian, and used for tho 
urpose of determining the correct time 
y transit observations. It consists of a 
triangular prism which has two silvered 
planes and one (in front) unsllverod ; ono 
of the silvered pianos coincides with tho 
plane of the meridian. Tho coiucldeuco 
of tho two images formed by a single and 
double refraction of the prism records the 
transit accurately if tho adjustment is 
correct. Steinheil’s 4 transit prism * grew 
out of the work of Bloxam, Dent, and 
Plbssel on the T). 

Diplodaotylus, a genus of lacertillan 
reptiles, is closely related to the Gecko in 
the fa mil v Gcckonldw. The generic name 
D. (‘ double fingered ’) Is derived from the 
two plates at tho end of each digit, bo- 
tween which the claw can be retracted.' 
A common example of thoHO lizards is JD. 
vittatus , and all the species are found in 
Australia. 

Diplodoous, genus in the order Sauro- 
poda, of the Dtnosauria. The species 
were enormous reptiles about 80 ft. In 
length, with an abnormally long neck and 
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tail and small head, about one -thirtieth 
the size of the body. The vertebral 
column consisted of 15 cervical vertebra), 

1 1 dorsals, 4 eacrals, and at least 37 
caudals. The generic name D. (‘ double 
beam *) refers to the peculiar arrangement 
of the chevron bones underneath the 
caudal vertebra), whereby protection was 
afforded to the caudal blotod vessels when 
the tail was dragged along the ground. 
The high position of the external nares 
(nostrils) and the long tail indicate that it 
was probably aquatic, but the limbs are 
plantigrade and wholly terrestrial. The 
teeth are slender and cylindrical, arranged 
In descending order of size from the front 
of the mouth. D. longus and D. enmegii 
have been found in Upper Jurassic of 
Wyoming. 

Diplomaoy, the term applied to the art 
of conducting the affairs of one country 
with rogard to those of another, owing to 
the intercourse which must take place 
between countries or states. This right 
of employing diplomatic agents belongs to 
those states only which have absolute 
power of their own and are not dependent 
on some other country. But all Brit, 
dominions aro empowered to appoint 
their own different diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign caps, and many have 
now done sc\ In England, nominally, the 
power adjust relations with other 
countries rests with the king, but it ifl 
actually managed by others, the chief of 
whom is the secreary of state for foreign 
affairs. Theso officials may be either 
a tubas., the actual representatives of the 
sovereign, envoys, or eliargGs d'affaires. 
When a man is in foreign ter., acting as a 
diplomatic agent for his country, he is 
judged by the laws of his own land, and 
only those laws can touch him. He has 
also a certain rank by reason of his com- 
mission, and ambos., as representatives of 
the sovereign, have an extremely high one. 
It. has always been a custom, also, to 
adopt one language as a medium for 
diplomats — the one now used ) icing Fr. 
See also Diplomatic Sickvick, British. 

Diplomatics (Gk. &in\utfxa t (1) anything 
folded, or (2) a licence, from 5ittAoos, 
double), the science of diplomas or of 
anct. writings, literary mid public docu- 
ments, letters, docroes, charters, codicils, 
title-doedR, court-rolls, chartularies, etc., 
which has for its object to decipher old 
writings, to ascertain their authenticity, 
their dates, signatures, and the general 
circumstances of their making. By the 
light of the internal evidence afforded by 
old public or private records, much may 
bo inferred with respect to the customs and 
manners of former times, but although D. 
may be looked upon as a means to that 
end, it is also a science in itself, and one 
which requires no little degree of skill in 
application to attain results of any per- 
manent value. The deciphering of anct. 
writings is generally known in these days 
by the name of palaeography a 

science the importance of which is now so 
universally recognised that most civilised 
countries of the day have instituted ohairs 
of palaeography in various seats of learn- 
ing. From this specialisation in one 


particular direction of the general science 
of diplomas, It becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish tho function of D. as being con- 
cerned to-day, not so much with de- 
ciphering as with preservation, co-ordina- 
tion. and classification of old documents to 
facilitate tho work of tho palaeographer, 
and with the particular duty of ascertain- 
ing their authenticity, not only from the 
internal evidence vouchsafed by the 
palaeographer, but from any reliable ex- 
ternal source of verification, and par- 
ticularly from the form itself of any parti- 
cular diploma or document. Sooner or 
later in the progress of civilisation it be- 
comes necessary for a nation, not only to 
adopt set forms in documents, for the 
custody of its public Acts. Yet it was not 
before tho Middle Ages that tho European 
nations as a whole attained to anything 
like the precision of the anct. Roms, in 
this respect. In England tho preserva- 
tion of both public and private documents 
was left rather to tho discretion of those 
bodies or persons who were more person- 
ally affected by those documents than to 
officials — like the present keeper of the 
Public Record Office — whoso duty lay to- 
wards the nation as a whole. Various 
courts from an early date kept records of 
decisions or grants made in such courts 
inscribed on the court rolls ; the chancery 
very early kept a record of all royal grants 
in tho shape of charters, privileges, and 
immunities, together with writs of process, 
and the chancery rolls from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century are both full ana 
complete : and there arc also to be found 
countless deeds of conveyance of real 
property, not only in the Public Reoord 
Office, but In the archives of municipal- 
ities, pnvate families, and in the Brit. 
Museum. 

Tho science of D. is one which is largely 
concerned with the investigation of forms. 
In this direction it is curious to notice how 
far tho anct. Roms, wore in advance of 
medieval Europe, and how remarkably 
deficient they were in tho power to make 
use of their archives. In point of mere 
form, the Roms, would appear to have 
attained such precision and diroctness of 
statemeut that In the Mnnlle Ages all the 
advancing nations employed the set 
styles of the Rom. documentary system. 
This may have been due partly" to the fact 
that a groat part of Europe inherited its 
legal system directly from tho Rom. civil 
law, hut it is more probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the few who 
could write, and the still fewer who oould 
compose a formal document, had acquired 
the necessary learning through the 
Church of tlio Holy Rom. Empire. After 
tho rovival of learning and the passing of 
tho dark agos, grants, charters, ordi- 
nances, proclamations, and all manner of 
official or publio documents were com- 

S osed in Lat., and whether avowed or not, 
aere can be but little doubt that the 
Renaissance gave, not only the language, 
but the forms of the Roms, to all manner 
of dt'-mnents. Diplomas in the parti- 
cular Huoae of royal charters or grants of 
privileges all reveal, in the earlier stages 
of their history, a striking uniformity of 
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style and arrangement — a style which in 
the title and proamblo to a modern Aot of 
Parliament in England has by no means 
disappeared. The Fr. diplomas of the 
Carlovingian and Merovingian periods, 
much after the style of Horn, lawyers, 
who were accustomed to mingle state- 
ments of the law with moral, religious, 
and philosophical reflections, generally 
began with an invocation, followed in 
order by the full pome and style of the 
monarch, a preamble explaining shortly, 
or at considerable length, the motives, 
moral or religious, of the grant ; the sub- 
ject-matter of the grant ; penalties 
against all who should infringe the privi- 
lege or immunity granted to the donee ; 
and the signature of the monarch, and, in 
Lat., the date of the grant. Later, an 
added security to authenticity was given 
by the use of seals. In tho earliest periods, 
the Roms, employed the term diploma to 
signify nothing more than a letter of 
licence to use public conveyances, the 
letter itself being inscribed on two leaves, 
or double tablets, hence the name. Sub- 
sequently tho term embraced all public 
grants. Apart from the destruction of a 
great number of copies of brazen tablets 
by the burning of the capitol, and the 
depredations of the invading Gauls, there 
is, according to Mommsen, no dearth of 
documents from the early Rom. times. 
The sacred records of the Sanmites. it Is 
known, were inscribed on linen rolls, and 
there is evidence of the existence of written 
lists of the Rom. magistrates, books of 
oracles, clan registers, and Alban and 
Rom, calendars. No such documents are 
extant, but thoy were kept in the Rom. 
archives and would have fulfilled the pur- 
pose of instructing future generations but 
for the deficiencies of Rom. historians of 
the succeeding age. In England the 
medieval historians were not slow to avail 
themselves of the information derivable 
from anct. charters. Much, however, has 
been lost of the hist, of W. Europe between 
the time of Charlemagne and the twelfth 
century. 

On the continent of Europe the science 
of D. would appear to have dated from tho 
revival of learning in the Middle Ages, 
when, as a consequence of the recognised 
importance of documents in verifying 
facts and establishing tho existence of 
rights, both public and private, the value 
of diplomas as evidence was defended by 
a Benedictine monk named Mabillon in a 
work entitled De Re Diplomatica (1681). 
Such a work with its scientific analysis of 
the principles to bo employed In investi- 
gating diplomas was of especial value at a 
time when the practice of forging diplomas 
and other documents was as constantly 
resorted to as it had been In the time of the 
forged capitularies of Benedict tho Levite 
and the false decretals of the Pseudo- 
Isidore (see Pollock and Maitland’s His- 
tory of English Law), the latter being a 
collection of elaborate mosaics made up 
out of phrases from the Bible, the fathers, 
genuine canons, genuine decretals, and 
the West Goths Rom. Law Book, the 
whole designed to establish the super* 
human origin of ecclesiastical power and 


the sacrosanotlty of the persons and 
property of bishops. The monks, too, 
were accustomed to falsifying charters of 
grants of land, and they were justified in 
many instances, inasmuch as their title 
rested on prescriptive possession. Having, 
therefore, no deeds or charters to prove a 
perfectly lawful ownership of church 
lands, they sot to work to produce such 
charters in set form. There were, how- 
ever, wholesale forgeries of papal bulls 
and church briefs at the end of the twelfth 
century in England, nud u science which 
can lay claim to detecting ingenious 
forgeries in anct. records necessarily does 
much to ensure a respect for anct. in- 
stitutions which have been evolved from 
a long line of unimpeachable precedents. 

See C. To ns tain and D. Tassln, Nouveau 
Trait? de diplomatique, 1750-65 ; B. 
Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum /Em 
Saxonici, 1865 ; E. A. Bond, Facsimiles of 
Ancient Charters in the British Museum . 
1873-78 ; F. Leist, Urkundenlehrc, 1803 ; 
G. F. Warner and II. J. Ellis, Facsimiles 
of Royal and other Charters in tfie British 
Museum, 1903. 

Diplomatic Service, British. Great 
Britain is represented abroad in regard to 
its international interests by diplomatic 
agents and occasionally by consuls, 
though these latter are in general con- 
cerned exclusively with the interests of 
Brit, subjects resident abroad. The 
former Include ambassadors or envoys who 
are officials permanently accredited to the 
court of a foreign state, and charges 
d'affaires. A chary? d'affaires is either one 
who acts as deputy for an ambassador dur- 
ing tho temporary absence of the latter, or 
ono who is accredited os Brit, representa- 
tive to Bomo foreign court of minor im- 
portance. Am has. are appointed by an 
derive their authority from sealed letters of 
credence (me Credentials) under tho 
sign -manual addressed to the sovereign or 
president of tho country to which thoy are 
accredited, and from instructions under 
the sign-manual to themselves personally. 
Consuls may represent Great Britain in its 
international relations only whon ex- 
pressly vested with diplomatic powers. 
Ainbas. are assisted by various other 
attendants known as attaches. These 
latter have to serve a probationary period, 
after which they become ellgiblo for 
appointment as third secretaries. First 
and second secretaries constitute tin inter- 
mediate class between third secretaries 
and counsellors. Counsellors in the 1). S. 
are appointed to all embassies and to the 
legations at Peiping, Teheran, and Cairo. 
All the members of the D. S. are expected 
to take their turn in whatever part of the 
world their services may be required, and 
every counsellor, secretary, or attache, 
whether married or unmarried, must be 
prepared to go to the post at whioh the 
requirements of the public service demand 
his presence and , to whioh he may bo 
appointed. As announced by the Gov. 
in March 1946, women are now admitted 
to both the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services on equal terms with men. There 
is, however, a general marriage bar which 
the Foreign Secretary has power to waive 
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In exceptional circumstances. See T. H. S. 
Eseott, The Story of British Diplomacy, 
1908; Lord Ponsonby, Democracy and 
JH/riomacy , 1915. 

Diplopia, set under Eye. 

Dipnoi (Gk. fit, twice ; irvoi}, breathing), 
or Dipneusti, a sub-class of fishes, is of 
great interest for its many peculiar 
leatures, some of which are typical of 
amphibians. The D. are all extinct but 
for three genera, the Ceratodus (q.v.), of 
Queensland, Protopterus , of Africa, and 
ljepido siren, of America, but many fossils 
belonging to the group have been dis- 
covered, all either Palaeozoic or Mesozoic. 
The importance of the possession of a 
double-breathing apparatus is seen in 
Protopterus and Lepidosiren, both of 
which have gills as well as two lungs. 
They are mud -fishes which live in tropical 
swamps ; when the water is abundant 
they breathe by means of their gills, when 
it 1ms dried up by means of their lungs, 
(icratodus, however, lives in the deep 
pools of rivers, and it is not known de- 
finitely that the power of its single lung 
is over tested. 

Dipper, or Water-Ousel, the popular 
term for passeriform birds of the genus 
('inclus. Both wings and tail are short, 
the beak is fairly short and straight, and 
the generp* colour of the bird is brown, 
the throat tun' part of the breast being 
white. It intiabits streams of Europe, 
Asia, and America, feeding on molluscs 
and insects, and is a good diver. C. 
a/ /nations and C. albicollis are Brit, species. 

Dippers (religious sect), see DUNKKRS. 

Diprotodon, genus of kangaroo found in 
fossil state in Australia ; it is characterised 
by a peculiarity of dentition. 

Dipaaceae, order of dicotyledonous 
plants which is nearly allied to the Com- 
posite. JHpsacus sylvcstris is the com- 
mon teazle found on waste ground in 
Britain, and D. fullonum is the fuller’s 
teazle which has hooked bracts, and the 
prickly fruit-heads are used in finishing 
woollen cloth. 

Dipsas, genus of Amblyceplialidne, are 
snakes which have much in common with 
the family Colubridte, The members of 
\ he genus are found in S. America and are 
harmless, though in appearance they re- 
semble poisonous species. 

Dlp-seotor, astronomical reflecting in- 
strument, similar to the sextant in prin- 
ciple, for ascertaining the dip of the 
horizon. In 1803 Wollaston described in 
tho Bakerian lecture a 1>. of his invention ; 
Troughton constructed these instruments. 

Dipsomania, see under Alcoholism ; 
Diiuntcknness ; Inebriates. 

Diptera (Gk. fit, two ; wing), large 

order of insects, of which over 40,000 
species have boon classified, but are not 
believed to nearly represent all of the 
species which are in existence. They are 
distinguished from other insects by tho 
presenoe of one pair of wings, though in a 
few cases, e.g. the flea, these are absent or 
rudimentary, and tho hind-wings are fre- 
quently represented by two pin-like, 
knobbed processes called halteres. The 
w Inge are never very large, they are trans- 
parent and membranous. The flattened 


head is united to the body by a long and 
very flexible nock, the divisions of the 
thorax are greatly fused, the mouth-parts 
are adapted for piercing or suction, and 
often have a retractile proboscis. The 
metamorphosis of the flies is complete, the 
larva being usually a maggot which has 
no thoracic legs and only a minute head ; 
the organs it contains differ completely 
from those of the mature creature, and in 
undergoing its metamorphosis the con- 
tents of the body break down into a 
creamy substance from which the new 
organs of the adult are developed. It is 
usually only the females which have blood- 
sucking habits, and their larvae are nearly 
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A, Egg, magnified ten times; B, larva, magnified 
four times ; C, puparium magnified four times ; 
D, hom-fly ( turmatobui serrata), Europe, magni- 
fied eighteen times. 


always aquatic. The D. are divided by 
most zoologists into five groups, the 
Ncmocera, Brachyeera, Aschiza, Schlzo- 
phora, arid Pupipara, and the Aphanip- 
tera, or fleas, are usually included among 
them , though sometimes they are allotted 
the dignity of an order to themselves. 

Dipterocarpacese, order of dicotyledons, 
contains over 300 speo’os, most of which 
are tries. The calyx enlarges greatly 
during the ripening of tho fruit, which Is 
usually a nut. All the species produces 
such substances as resin and oil : Dry - 
obalanops camphora , a kind of camphor, 
and J Hpterocarjrus trlnervis, a resin which 
is made into plasters for ulcers in Java. 

Dipterus, oldest known fossil genus of 
dipnonl fish in the family Ctenodontidce. 

Diptyoh, two tablets made of carved 
ivory, etc., and united by leather hinges ; 
their inner surface was covered with wax. 
The Roms, wrote in them the names of the 
consuls and principal magistrates. They 
were also used in monasteries, to contain 
the names of the bishops and benefactors. 
Tho name is applied to pictures and bas- 
reliefs covered by two carved or painted 
shutters. 


Dipyre (Gk. &, two, and *■£*>, fire), sili- 
cate of alumina and lime, which, when 
subjected to heat, first becomes phos- 



Pyrenees. 
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Dirac, Paul Adrien Maurioe ( b . 1892), 
Eng. mathematician ; educated at the 
Uni vs. of Bristol and Cambridge. He was 
a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1932 was appointed Lucasian Prof, 
of Mathematics. In recognition of his 
valuable work in connection with quan- 
tum mechanics, he was in 1933 awarded 
the Nobel Prize (with Edwin Schrbdinger). 
His Principles of Quantum Mechanics 
was pub. in 1930. 

Diroe, wife of Lycus, King of Thebes. 
She was dragged to death by a wild bull, 
to whoso horns she had been bound by 
Amphion and Zethus, sons of Antiope, 
the divorced wife of Lycus. 

Dircks, Henry (180G-73), Eng. civil 
engineer and author, inventor of the 
optical illusion ‘ Pepper’s Ghost.’ As an 
apprentice in a mercantile firm lie studied 
mechanics, chemistry, and literuture, and 
later became a practical, then a consulting 
eugineer, and member of tho Brit. Asso- 
ciation. He wrote Popular Education, 
Inventions and Inventors , Scientific Studies, 
etc. 

Direct Action. A phrase that came into 
popular use in England about the year 
1910, chiefly in relation to lubour unrest 
and the Women’s Suffrage Movement. 
Like many slogans invented in times of 
agitation, it has no precise definition, but 
varies, according to the mood and char- 
acter of tho user, from a small local strike 
to a violent national uprising. For some 
years before the 1914-18 War, an increas- 
ing distrust of gaining their ends by con- 
stitutional methods was steadily growing 
among wage-earners at home and abroad ; 
while such bodies as the Independent 
Workers of the W r orld and the Syndicalists 
were Increasing their activities and urging 
swifter methods of change. Growing 
international Uneasiness, the tension in 
Ireland, the Agadir (g.v.) incident and the 
revolution in Portugal were symptoms of 
a growing willingness to appeal to force, 
and in tho increasingly war*llko atmo- 
sphere the pIGa that tho workers should use 
their numerical superiority in a moro 
direct manner than had been done thereto- 
fore attracted serious attention. 

Direct and Retrograde, terms used In 
astronomy to indicate tho apparent 
motions of a planet as seen from tho earth. 
Its motion is said to be D. when it is pro- 
gressing from right to left toNvards itH 
eastern elongation and it. when it is 
travelling towards its western elongation, 
apparently in the opposite direction. 

Direct Current, see under Electricity 
Supply ; Electric Generator. 

Director, In law, see Company, and 
Public Prosecutor. 

Directorium, or Ordo, a list printed 
every year by authority of a Roman 
Catholic bishop ; it contains directions to 
ecclesiastics as to tho office for each day. 

Directory, alphabetical list or index 
giving various kinds of information. Most 
useful in Great Britain is tho Post Office 
Directory, compiled for dlsts. ; the largest 
is the London one, which contains in- 
formation under the following headings : 
1. Court D. : dames of people occupying 
private houses, arranged alphabetically, 


but persons having any rank or title pre- 
cede others of the same name. 2. Official 
D. : names of persons holding any gov. or 
law office. 3. Street I). : names of the 
prin. streets of London, with their ter- 
minals and intersections with other Htreets 
named, and a selection of the inhabs. 

4 . Law D. : list of judges and official staff 
of all the courts and of tho police force. 

5. Parliament T). : list of all peers of tho 
United Kingdom, members of the House 
of Peers, members of tho House of Com- 
mons and names and places for which they 
sit. G. Postal 1). : All Information con- 
nected with tho transmission of letters, 
parcels, etc. 7. City, Municipal, Paro- 
chial, anil Cleru'ul 1). : gives a large 
amount of miscellaneous information. 
8. Commercial D. : list of wharves, book- 
ing-offices, railway -carriers, etc. 9. Bank- 
ing D. : list of bankers, etc. 10. Surbur- 
ban V. Tho Post Office also pubs, the 
Telephone D. There are also various Ds. 
compiled by individuals, c.g. Perry's Mer- 
cantile Guide , Kelly’s Customs Tariffs, 
Stubbs’s Manufacturers, Macdonald’s 
English J). amt Gazetteer, Crockford’s 
Clerical 1)., The Medical I)., Willing’s 
Press Guide , and Who's Who. There are 
also Ds. for tho cos. and provincial cities 
and tns. Ds. are pub. in all countries of 
the world. All theso are to bo found at 
any good reference library. 

Directory (1795-99), the name given to 
the gov. of Franco which followed the fall 
of the Convention or Terrorists and which 
ruled from Oct. 27, 1795, until Its over- 
throw by Napoleon and tho Abb6 Sieves 
on the 18th Burnaico (£.e. Nov. 9) 1799: 
The constituent bodies of the D. were the 
Council of Five Hundred, and the Council 
of the Ancients and the D. proper or 
directoire cxecutif were elected by the 
former council from a list presented by the 
latter council, Tho members were Barms, 
Carnot, L6peaux, Latourneur, and Rew- 
bell. The I). gave its name to the 
directoire style of dress and furniture. 

Directory of Public Worship, collectiou 
ot rules for public worship drawn up by 
tho Westminster Assembly of Divines iu 
1G44. It wits accepted by the General 
Assembly of tho Church of Scotland and 
by the Scottish Parliament in Feb. 1915. 
It appears in vol. v. of The History of the 
Puritans, by D. Neal (1732-38). 

Dirge (Lat. imperative dirige , direct 
thou), tho lirst word of the opening anti- 
phon used in Rom. Catholio offices for the 
dead, thus tho term is applied to a piece of 
music which Is suitable for funeral cere- 
monies. 

Dirhem, Arable silver coin equivalent 
to about 45 grs. The Fr. gramme Is now 
called D. in Turkey. See Drachma. 

Dirigible Balloons, see Aeronautics ; 
Airships ; Balloons. 

Dirk, proper natno for the dagger of the 
Scottish Highlander. It was worn either 
within tho vest or with the pistol at the 
belt. The blade was some flvo inches 
long, and separated by a ‘ shoulder ’ from 
tli© short, cylinder-shaped handle, which 
was usually of horn or wood, and was often 
richly carved. It Is worn to-day only 
with ceremonial Highland dress. 
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Dlrcs, see Eumenidks. 

Dirschau, see Tkzeu. 

Dirt Bods, see Pukbeck Beds, and 
Geology. 

Dirt-track raoing, sport of riding motor 
cycles round tracks made of loose earth. 
First introduced in Groat Britain from 
Australia in 1927. 

Dis, see Hades. 

Disability, term in law which is applied 
to a person who is not allowed to do a 
particular thing. This D. inay be due to 
physical causes, as iu the case of those 
mentally deficient, or to the fact that a 
person is under age, or to a point of law, 
as in the case of an alien. 

Disability Pensions, see Disabled Per- 
sons ; Pensions. 

Disabled Persons. After the first World 
War the resettlement In civil life of men 
disabled during the war became a national 
problem. In 1915 an appointments 
board, under the ministry of labour, was 
constituted to place disabled officers and 
men. During the war and for some time 
after the Armistice disabled officers and 
men were given a course of training to fit 
them for civil employment in those cases 
where they could not follow their previous 
employment. To encourage employers to 
absorb the disabled the King’s National 
Roll was inaugurated by Koyal Proclama- 
tion in Aug. ' *>19. Those who engaged 
D. P. in the proportion of five per cent of 
their total stall of employees were given 
a certificate and were entitled to use a 
special seal on their business stationery. 
Such organisations as the Brit. Legion, St. 
Dunstan’s Hospital for the Blind, etc., 
did good work for D. P. War-disabled 
men, through the operation of the Joint 
Substitution Board, were given preference 
over other applicants for work in Gov. 
Departments. At the beginning of the 
Second World War it was anticipated that 
the largely voluntary organisation which 
had existed up to that tirno of the resettle- 
ment of D. P. would prove inadequate. 
In 1911 the ministry of labour and 
national aervico sot up a number of voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation centres, 
and under an interim schome officers of 
the ministry undertook to place D. P. In 
suitable employment. At the some time 
an inter- departmental committee was 
appointed to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion of resettlement and rehabilitation. 
The committee’s report was pub. in Jan. 
1943 (White Paper Cmd. 6415), and legis- 
lation was introduced later the same year. 
As a result the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944, became law on March 1, 
1944. For the purposes of this Act a 
disabled person is defined as one who on 
acoount of Injury, disease or congenital 
deformity is substantially handicapped in 
obtaining or keeping employment, or in 
undertaking work In his own account, of 
a kind which apart from disablement 
would be suited to his age, experience, and 
qualifications. The Act applies to Brit, 
subjects of either sex over the age of six- 
teen, and in certain conditions to non- 
Brit. subjects also. The ministry pro- 
vides vocational training or industrial 
rehabilitation courses at centres run as a 


gov. charge, or arranges for suitable 
courses to be taken at technical colleges 
and Institutes. In this case the fees are 
paid by the gov. The ministry may also 
pay the expenses incurred by those 
attending such courses, or contribute to- 
wards them. Tho ministry maintains a 
register of 1). P. Registration is volun- 
tary. Employers are obliged under the 
Act to employ a quota of registered D. P. 
The quota for any particular employer Is 
determined by the ministry and bears 
relation to a standard percentage fixed 
for general application in consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. Special percentages are fixed for 
certain industries, as necessary. In cer- 
tain types of employment vacancies are 
exclusively reserved for registered D. P. 
only. In the administration of the Act 
the minister of labour is assisted by a 
national advisory council. 

Disarmament. Strenous but hitherto 
fruitless attempts have been made sinco 
the war of 1914-18 to secure some mitiga- 
tion of the pre-war evil of unrestricted 
competition in armaments, beginning at 
the peace negotiations at Paris in 1919. 
International principles were laid down in 
the covenant of the League of Nations to 
that end. Article VIII. opened with the 
statement that ‘ members of tho League 
recognise that the maintenance of peace 
requires tho reduction of national arma- 
ments to tho lowest point consistent with 
national safety and tho enforcement by 
common action of international obliga- 
tions.’ It then went on to entrust the 
council of the League with the task of 
formulating plans for tho reduction of 
armaments and tho supervision of the 
rnanuf. of munitions. 

In Feb. 1921 the council appointed the 
Temporary Mixed Commission for the 
Reduction of Armaments, and that body 
considered tho possibility of extending to 
land armaments the naval ratios adopted 
by the Washington Conference {q.v. {see 
also Navy ; Ska Power) ; but eventually 
it reported to the Leaguo assembly that 
no scheme could be effective which did not 
provide some form of national security as a 
quid pro quo for the reduction of national 
armaments. Tho assembly adopted this 
principle in the Resolution (XIV.) framed 
by Lord Robert Cecil and M. de Jouvenel ; 
and thereupon the Commission began to 
draft a general treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
or Assistance which the League adopted in 
1923. The treaty was rejected by Great 
Britain on the ground, inter alia , that It 
would tend to revive military allianoes 
withinithe League. 

During tho period 1920-23 the only 
effective agreements for tho limitation of 
armaments were negotiated outside the 
League, and of these the most Important 
was the Five Power Pact signed at Wash- 
ington in 1922, by which tho U.S.A., Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan agreed 
on a limitation of cap. ships and aircraft 
carriers for fifteen years in the ratio of 
5:5:. 06:106:3. The maximum ton- 
nage per country and per vessel was also 
fixed. This Pact opened the way to the 
later naval conferences. In 1924 an 
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attempt was made to find a solution in the 
historic Geneva Protocol ( q.v .). This 
document purported to rule out absolutely 
the legality of war except in certain cases ; 
but again the Brit, delegates rejected the 
solution, because it did not provide for the 
reduction of armaments and repeated the 
Fr. attempts, made in 1919 and 1923, to 
turn the League Into an ‘ International 
Body * which should command au inter- 
national force. Another solution was 
provided by the Locarno treaties (j/.v.) 
which conduced to a measure of stability 
in Europe until Germany denounced them 
in 1936. 

During 1926-27 the League appointed a 
Preparatory Commission on D. prelimin- 
ary to a World Conference. As regards 
land armaments, it made an attempt to 
limit the effectives of the sev. signatories 
and to cover arms and ammunition by 
budgetary limitation, but reached no 
unaHimity. The ensuing Coolidge Con- 
ference on naval disarmament broke down, 
it being clear that the Fr. solution of a 
maximum total tonnage only, and the 
Brit, insistence on a maximum tonnago 
for each 4 category * (i.e. for capital ships, 
carriers, submarines, etc.) were irrecon- 
cilable. In Jan. 1930 the Five Powers 
(Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Italy, and 
Japan) once more sent their delegates to a 
conference to consider the further limita- 
tion of naval armaments. This confer- 
ence twice broke down. It resulted, how- 
ever, in a Three-Power Pact by which 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Japan 
would lay down none of the replacement 
cap. Bhips of 35,000 tons each which they 
were entitled to build under the Washing- 
ton Treaty during 1931-33 inclusive ; and 
the U.S.A., Great Britain, and Japan 
undertook to proceed at once with the 
reduction of their cap. ships in numbers to 
15, 15, 9, respectively, instead of waiting 
until the expiration of the Washington 
Treaty. Japan, however, subsequently 
denounced the Washington Treaty with 
the result that a further conference was 
called in London in 1935. Japan 
seceded from the Conference on the 
refusal of the other powers to agreo to a 
* common upper limit,' but in the spring 
of 1936 the remaining parties signed a 
tripartite treaty for qualitative limitation 
(see Navy ; Sea Power). 

On March 12, 1931, the Franco-It. 
naval agreement was pub., providing that 
each signatory might build two cap. ships 
up to 23,333 tons with 12 -in. guns, up to 
the end of 1936, subject to scrapping a 
battleship for each new one ; cap. tonnage 
of each signatory to he raised to 181,000 
as against 175,000 in tho Washington 
Agreement ; each might complete aircraft 
carriers up to 34,000 tons ; no further 
laying down of cruisers of more than 6 1- 
fn. gun class ; limitation of small cruisers 
to maximum replaceable before 1936. At 
a conference held at Genova in Feb. 1932, 
M. Tardieu, then Fr. premier, presented a 
plan for the creation of an International 
army, and declared that the acceptance of 
this principle must be preliminary to 
reduction of armaments by France. This 
plan was, however, sidetracked, and Sir 


John Simon opened with the Brit, pro- 
posals (Brit. Draft Disarmament Con- 
vention of March 1933), which Included 
the prohibition or limitation of arms of an 
offensive character, the abolition of 
chemical warfare and of submarines, the 
reduction of tho size of ships, and calibres 
of guns, and the establishment of a per- 
manent D. commission. America and 
Italy supported these proposals. America 
also put forward a schedule for computing 
the military needs of every ‘nation on tho 
basis of its requirements for defence and 
the maintenance of Internal order. Italy 
added the abolition of capital ships and 
tanks, and drew a precise distinction be- 
tween qualitative and quantitative D. 
In April the general committee passed a 
resolution according to which certain 
offensive weapons were to be selected, tho 
possession or use of which should be abso- 
lutely prohibited or prohibited to indi- 
vidual States and internationalised. Later, 
President Hoover presented proposals 
which Included the abolition of chemical 
warfare, tanks, large mobile guns, bombing 
aeroplanes, and a closer definition of the 

* defence * and * police ’ components pre- 
viously outlined by the Amer. delegate. 
More precise Brit, proposals, submitted in 
July, included the reduction of the size of 
battleships to 22,000 and cruisers to 7000 
tons, with corresponding reduction of gun 
calibres. Submarines were to have a 
maximum size of 250 tons, mobllo land 
guns a maximum calibre of 6-1 in., and 
tanks were to be restricted to lighter 
types. A resolution was passed embody- 
ing tho general sense of these proposals 
and the other main proposals in vague 
terms. The U.S.S.ll. was generally In dis- 
agreement with the conference, being in 
favour of complete D. all round as the only 
genuine basis for security ; while Ger- 
many refused to accept any resolution 
which di (Pilot recognise the equality of 
status for all nations. In June 1933 a 
Pact was signed by Groat Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy by which these 
nations undertook ( inter alia ) to inako 
every effort to ensure the success of the D. 
Conference. But os a general policy, D. 
received Its first very serious set-back in 
1934. 

The Geneva Conference (which opened 
early in 1932) virtually developed In 
1933 into a re-armament conference, ow- 
ing to its resolution sanctioning * parity 
of armaments * for Germany. As a result 
both of the divergence of opinion at this 
conference and of the rise of Hitler to 
power in Germany there was marked in- 
crease in armaments In most countries, 
and even the U.S.A* embarked on a greatly 
augmented programme. It became evi- 
dent that there Was no prospeot of the 
acceptance of tHe Brit. Draft Disarma- 
ment Convention of March 1933, and 
negotiations on if were so fruitless that in 
Oct. of that year Germany resigned from 
the League or Nations. Early in 1934 the 
Brit. Gov. issued a Memorandum stating 
that It was ready' to yield to the Ger. de- 
mand for a short-service army of 300,000 
men but held out for the prohibition of 

* para -military * forces by constant super- 
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vision, and repeated its earlier proposal 
for the abolition of military aircraft, sub- 
ject however to adequate supervision of 
civil aviation to prevent misuse for 
military purposes. Not only Germany, 
hut Japan, the U.S.A. and Russia were 
opposed to any system of international 
supervision or control of their armaments. 
Then followed fruitless negotiations be- 
tween Fr. and Oer. in the course of which 
Fr. pointed out that in the period 1920-32 
her budgetary credits for national defence 
had been reduced by £30,000,000 while 
Germany had carried out a programme for 
increasing her armaments to a level far 
above that authorised by the treaty of 
Versailles. It was ascertained in 1936 
that Germany in the previous seven years 
had expended £1 4,000,000 on rearmament. 
France flatly declined to accept any con- 
vention unless Germany re-entered the 
League and unless there were included a 
plcdgo of common action against the 
aggressor. In April 1934 Germany made 
known her Intentions regarding her air 
armaments — a programme in which 
France saw a direct menace to her liberty. 
In May the general commission of tlio 
Disarmament Conference met in Geneva, 
tho chief feature of which was the Amer. 
proposal to negotiate 4 a universal pact 
of non -aggression * on condition that the 
U.S.A. to<k in, part in European political 
negotiations or settlements nor used its 
forces for such settlements — a proposal 
which was a mere repetition of the Kellogg 
Pact. Tho Russian Gov., however, 
through Litvinov, rejected this proposal 
and favoured security and a practical 
system of guarantees —a counter proposal 
to which Sir John Simon returned an 
emphatic negative; and on June 11 the 
commission adjourned sine die. In 193."» 
Great Britain concluded an agreement 
with Germany under which the latter 
country was permitted to build up a navy 
to one-third of the strength of the Brit. 
Navy. In 1936 Great Britain decided on 
an all-round increase of armaments (see 
White Paper issued in March, 1936), her 
action being hastened by the uncertain 
situation which prevailed in Europe, 
through the militant policy of Ttuly, the 
denunciation of tho Locarno Treaty by 
Germany, and tbo aggressive policy of 
Japan in the Far East. Furthermore, 
Japan claimed, parity with Great Britain 
and tho U.S.A’. for her naval armaments. 

No further serious attempts at D. were 
made, and the international situation 
steadily deteriorated, culminating in tho 
outbreak of war in 1939. At the con- 
clusion of the Second World War, the 
world was confronted with tho weapon of 
atomic power, and the problem of con- 
trolling it, ana tho related question of D., 
again m me to the fore. The subject was 
actively discussed at tho General Assembly 
of tlio United Nations which met in New 
York In tho autumn of 1946. The ques- 
tion of a troop census of all nations was 
debated, but only when this was abandoned 
was it possible for the political committee 
of the United Nations to draw up a 
resolution for presentation to the general 
assembly. This resolution was adopted 


by the assembly by acclamation on Dec. 
14, 1916. By its terms an early general 
regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces was recognised. It 
also contained a recommendation that the 
.Security Council should expedite practical 
measures to this end, to be generally and 
not unilaterally observed, together with 
provision for an international convention 
for the control and inspection of arma- 
ments and armed forces. The prohibition 
of atomic and all other major weapons of 
destruction, both present and future, was 
stated as an urgent objective. As a re- 
sult of this resolution, the responsibility 
for formulating detailed D. proposals 
devolved upon the Security Council. See 
B. II. Williams, The United States and Dis- 
armament, 1931 ; J. W. Wheeler Bennett, 
Disarmament and Security since Locarno , 
1925-31, 1932 ; Disarmament: a review 
of the Acts of the League of Nations and of 
Governments of Deliberations and the 
2'rend of Public Opinion and Action relat- 
ing to World, Disarmament Conference of 
1932 (Disarmament Committee, Geneva), 
1932 ; G. Engely, The Politics of Naval 
Disarmament, 1932 ; H. Kirchhoff, Heal 
Disarmament, 1932 ; L. Blum, Peace and 
Disarmament, 1932 : N. M. SloutzkJ, The 
World Armaments Race 1919-39 (Geneva 
Research Council), 1941. 

Discharge, sec Bankrupt ; Elec- 
tricity ; Abscess. 

Discharge, Arch of. In architecture, an 
arch built in tho masonry or brickwork 
above tho lintel. Its object is to transfer 
the pressure from above to the points of 
stability on either side. It can generally 
be distinguished from the stone or brick- 
work in which it is built merely by the 
position of its stones. Tho earliest ex- 
ample is found in the Great Pyramid, con- 
sisting of two stones resting against each 
other abovo the lintels of tho entrance. 
The A. of D. was used in Gk. and Rom. 
architecture. 

Discharge (military), the release of a 
serving soldier from further obligations of 
military service under tho terms of his 
enlistment. In the Brit. Army a soldier 
on enlistment undertaker ‘ to serve the 
Sovereign so long as his vices are re- 
quired within tho period for which he 
agrees to serve.* At tho end of the agreed 
period lie may claim his discharge unless a 
state of war exists or tlio reserves are called 
out on permanent service. If he is ser- 
ving overseas j his period of service may be 
extended by twelve months. Tho Crown 
has the right to discharge a soldier before 
he has completed his legal period of ser- 
vice, and the grounds for discharge, c.p. 
incdlcul imlitness, misconduct, ineffi- 
ciency, services no longci required on 
reduction of establishment, are laid down 
In the King’s Regulations. A soldier may 
also purchase nis discharge, and the 
amount varies from £20 to £100 according 
to tho conditions and length of service. 
He is not, however, permitted to purchaso- 
his discharge under four years if liable for 
servico »der tbe Military Training Aot 
of 1939. All men discharged from tha 
Army are given a certificate of service 
unless discharged for misconduct. 
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Disoiples of Christ, see Campbell, 
Alexander. 

Disciplina Aroani (Lat., * discipline of 
the secret *), ft term used in the seven- 
teenth century to describe the system of 
reserve practised by the Christian Church 
during the first, few centuries, by which 
the mysteries of the faith were concealed 
from unbelievers and the un baptised. No 
trace of it is found till the end of tho 
second century, and it began to die 
rapidly at the end of the sixth century. 
Strong traces of it remain in the Gk. 
liturgy. Baptism und the Eucharist were 
considered as the great Christian my- 
steries, and the latter was divided into a 

* Liturgy of the Catechumens ’ and a 

* Liturgy of tho Faithful.’ Tho latter in- 
cluded the consecration and communion, 
and from it tho unbaptised wero excluded. 
See works, Dc Disciplina Arcani, by 
Seheis trate ( Rome ) , 1 6 8 5 ,o n d Ten tzel , 1 6 9 2 . 

Discipline, see Army ; Military Law. 

Disco, is. on the W. coast of Greenland. 
It is 70 m. long and about 50 in. wide. 
Godhaven is a harbour in the S. of the is. 

Discoboli, or Cyclopteridee, the family 
name of the acantbopterygious fishes 
known popularly as lump -suckers from 
the frequent prescuce of a sucking disc 
formed from the united ventral tins. C. 
lumpus, the cock-and-hen paddle, and L. 
vulgaris , the sea-snail, are found on Brit. 

COBidtti 

Discoidea, see Echinodermata. 

Discount, amount of money deducted 
from a certain sum when that sum is paid 
before it is due. There is true or theoret- 
ical D., and commercial or banker’s 1). 
The former, which is practically not used 
at all, is the difference between the present 
worth of the bill and its face valuo or 
future worth. Thus the D. on £104 due 
one year henoo at 4 per cent per annum 
is £4. Tradesmen and bankers, however, 
adopt a different method of computation. 
They reckon the simple interest on the 
face value of the bill. Thus if a bill of 
£110 is due* a year hence at 10 per cent., 
the banker deducts simple interest on 
£110 at the given rate, i.e. £11, Instead of 
£10 as in true D. D. is also applied to 
stock if the actual purchasing valuo is 
below that of the nominal value ; thus if 
£100 stock can be bought for £95 cash, it 
is at D. of 5 per cent. 

Discovery, legal term denoting dis- 
closure by a defendant in an action of 
certain facte, documents, or deeds, which 
the plaintiff obliged him on oath to dis- 
cover to tho court so as to make good bis 
ease. Similarly the defendant may call 
on the plaintiff for a 4 discovery.* To ob- 
tain D. of all the documents in an op- 
ponent’s possession, application must be 
made to a master in chambers and tho 
applicant must first pay £5 into Court to 
the ‘ Security for Costs Account.* On 
the hearing of the application the master 
will order disclosure of ‘ discovery ’ only 
so far as he deems necessary either for 
disposing of the action or for saving costs. 
No party need produce any document 
which relates solely to his own title to 
property, nor ubj documents which, if 
produced, would tend to incriminate him. 


Disoovery Committee, Colonial Office 
committee which was formed in 1923 with 
the primary object of attempting to place 
the whaling industry on a scientific basis. 
Its other objects were to ronder service to 
navigation by conducting a hydrographic 
survey of the whaling areas, to inquire into 
the resources of whaling regions from the 
point of view of fisheries, and to add to 
scientific knowledge of tho sea. For this 
work the royal research ship Discovery I. 
made investigations in tho vioinity of the 
Falkland Is. between 1926 and 1927 and 
tho research ship William Scoresby t and the 
royal research ship Discovery II ., a steel - 
built boat, made sev. voyages in Ant- 
arctic waters since that time. The chief 
investigations wero directed to a study 
of the habits and haunts of whales, their 
rate and location of breeding, and related 
topics, with the view of securing data for 
regulating the industry. This had be- 
come an urgent matter owing to the in- 
creasing possibility of the extermination 
of the whale, and is of especial importance 
to tho Falkland Island dependencies, 
where whaling is almost the sole industry 
and a lucrative one. The Discovery /. 
found that distribution was governed 
largely by that of the small creatures on 
which the whale feeds, and that therefore 
if large tracts are found in which these 
creatures ai*e scarce, no accumulation of 
whales can be oxpocted. Direct evidence 
as to migration of whales is sought by 
marking whales with numbered darts, 
which, when returned from whaliug 
stations, show tho course travelled. 
Whale-marking lias been carried out by 
tho William Scoresby by means of darts 
fired into the back of tho whale. 

At tho end of 1930 tho D. C. reported 
that the Discovery II. had carried out a 
complete investigation and hydrograph- 
ical survey of the S. Sandwich Is., this 
being tho iirst official visit made since the 
is. were declared Brit. Ter. by Letters 
Patent of July 21, 1908. Thus the ship 
has rounded off a chapter of Antarctic 
hist, associated with the historio names of 
Cook and Belllnghausen. In 1936 the 
Discoi^ery II. deviated from her third 
voyage of research to the Antarctic in 
order to rescue the Amer. explorer, Lin- 
coln Ellsworth. In 1949 tho D. C. was 
reorganised ns part of tho National Insti- 
tute of Oceanography. 

Discus (Gk. SitTKot, disk), a circular plate 
of stone (or metal), In anct. times from 8 - 
12 In. in diameter, weighing 4-5 lb., used 
for hurling from a fixed mark to the great- 
est possible distance as a gymnastic sport 
and exercise among the Uks. and Roms. 
Disk-throwing was included with jumping, 
foot-racing, spear-throwing, and wrestling 
in the pentathlon of the Olyinpio Games. 
Tho I), was hold in the athlete’s right 
hand, leaning against tho forearm, and 
thrown like a quoit. Sometimes a kind 
of spherical qubit was used similarly, 
with a thong parsed through a hole in it. 
A copy of Myrdn’s famous * Discobolus * 
is in the Brit. Museum (according to 
Gardiner the attitude is not strictly cor- 
rect), and also in the Vatican and tho 
Palazzo Lancellotti at Romo there are 
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copies. The brouze statue in Romo 
was presented by Mussolini In 1939 to 
Hitler, but In 1948 was reclaimed by 
the It. Commission sent to Germany to 
find It. masterpieces which fell into tlio 
hands of the Gera, and is now restored to 
Romo. As used in modern times the D. 
is mado of birch wood, with a metal 
centre piece. It weighs-about U lb. and 



MYRON’S DISCOBOLUS 


A copy in the British Museum 


is thrown from a circle of 7 ft. The world 
record throw, 180 ft. 2$ in. was made in 
1940. 

Disoussion, term in Rom. law, denoting 
the exhaustion of all legal means by tho 
creditor to enforce payment from tho prin- 
cipal dohtor before taking proceedings 
against the person secondarily liable, i.e . 
tno surety. In Scots law the term is also 
used in ‘ D. of heirs/ tho proceedings 
against tho heirs for debts contracted and 
loft unpaid by tho deceased. 

Disease Carrier, see Carrier (Disease). 

Diseases, Notification of. sec Notifica- 
tion. 

Diseases of Animals Act, see Contaqious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts. 

Disestablishment, the annulling of tho 
special status, and privileges which a 
particular religious communion has en- 
joyed by favour of tho State. Disendow- 
ment, a usual concomitant, is. however, 
separable in idea from Disestablishment. 
The dissociation of Church and State as a 
combination may be considered a Brit. 
religious movement : while politieallv It Is 
to some extent a * liberty and equality ’ 
concept of the Fr. Revolution. In France 
tho Horn. Catholic Church was disestab- 
lished during the Revolution, reinstated 


by Napoleon in 1801, and the union was 
repudiated unilaterally by the State In 
1906. In Great Britain the Church of 
England as established in Ireland, where 
the people were largely Rom. Catholics, 
was disestablished by a Bill of 1869 which 
came into force in 1871. The archbishops 
and bishops ceased to possess the right to 
seats in the House of Lords, and the rights 
of patronage were abolishod. In the case 
of private patronage, compensation was 
made, and all offices which carried per- 
sonal precedence with them were retained 
for life. Attempts to introduce a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill began in 1895. Tho 
Liberal attempt in that year failed, but in 
1 909 another Bill was introduced as a re- 
sult of tho findings of tho Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1906. The Bill was 
finally passed by the Commons in the 
early part of 1913. In the following year 
it passed into law to come Into operation 
in 1915, but the outbreak of war in 1914 
led to tho postponement of the measure, 
and it was not until 1920 that the Welsh 
Church was disestablished. In Scotland, 
where the people are mainly Presbyterian, 
the two great div. of the Scottish Church — 
Estab. and Free (or United Free)— coal- 
esced in 1 929 on a unique basis, viz., com- 
plete independence of the State in all 
spiritual matters and internal gov., along 
with a definitive transference of the anct. 
endowments to the United Church. In 
1927, a movement of a voluntary nature 
took place In the Eng. Church in India 
that might be regarded as akin to dis- 
establishment. But although the Indian 
Church separated In many official parti- 
culars, it still recognises Canterbury as the 
mother see. European republics of 
recent times such as Germany, Portugal, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, follow the ex- 
amplo of the eldest republic, Switzerland, 
In adhering to Cavour’s principle of a ‘ free 
church in a free state/ In the U.S.S.R. 
tho Soviet gov. was at the outset hostile 
to organised religion, and the Orthodox 
Church was consequently disestablished 
and disendowed. See also Church. 

Disfranchisement, see El ections. 

Disinfectants, agents u«cd to kill disease 
germs with the object of preventing the 
spread of infectious diseases. There are 
three classes of substances used to counter- 
act bacterial action, whoso functions over- 
lap to some extent ; they are antiseptics 
(q.v ), D., and deodorants. Antiseptics 
act by destroying the germs or neutralising 
their poisons ; deodorants act by disguis- 
ing the smell or changing the composition 
of noxious gaseous products without 
necessarily destroying germs ; but D. t 
which are usually applied to clothing, 
furniture, etc., must, in order to be effec- 
tive, destroy all germs associated with the 
disease to be combated. The process of 
disinfection generally commences with 
the destruction of organio masses, as 
excreta and discharges, as soon as possible, 
and tho burning of all inexpensive or 
much -sailed art icles of clothing, and pro- 
ceeds i « subject all articles suspected of 
contamination to the action of some 
chemical or physical agent of a germicidal 
nature. When the articlos are placed In 
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a scaled room, an effective disinfecting 
agent is formalin, whioh has a particularly 
pcuetrative power, but has little action on 
colouring matter or metals other than 
iron. Sulphur dioxide was formerly 
muoh used, but the penetrative power is 
loss than that of formalin, and there is 
some doubt as to the dry gas being an 
effective germicide, though many vermin 
are readily destroyed by it. The applica- 
tion of considerable heat is tho most 
effectual method of disinfection known. 
When appliod in the form of hot air there 
is danger of scorching articles of clothing ; 
but steam, at a temp, of about 120° C. 
and a pressure of 5 lb., has no harmful 
effects on colours and fabrics. Public 
disinfecting stations have usually two 
chambers ; tho clothing, etc., is placed in 
a cage mounted on wheels so that it can 
be run from tho steam chamber to tho 
drying chamber, where the articles are 
handled by a different staff and conveyed 
in different wagons from those connected 
with the collection of contaminated 
articles. Liquid D. arc used for cleansing 
articles in constant use in sick-rooms, for 
treating drains and sinks, etc. The inan- 
ganatos and permanganates of sodium anrl 
potassium, chloride of lime, carbolic acid, 
corrosive sublimate, etc., are used for this 
purpose. D. lose their power when much 
diluted, and the vapour of carbolic acid, 
though its odour gives a sense of security, 
has no particular germicidal effects. In 
recent years the range of disinfectants has 
been widely extended by chemical re- 
search, and some of the new varieties, 
such as hexahydroresorcinol, are 30U-40O 
times as effective as carbolic acid. 

Disinfecting Stations. — By various Acts 
of Parliament, notably the Public Health 
Act, 1875, it is incumbent upon sanitary 
authorities to cleanse and disinfect houses 
and their contents if they are likely to 
cause or spread disease. Bedding, clothes, 
and similar articles which are extremely 
likely to da this are removed to D. S. and 
disinfected at the public expense. If 
necessary they aro totally destroyed, in 
which case compensation is given. The 
usual agent in D. S. is steam. Local 
authorities have power to disinfect persons 
also who through filth, disease, or vermin 
are a danger and a nuisance to the public. 

Disjunction, in logic, tho relation of the 
sev. terms of a disjunctive proposition, 
which is the statement of alternative pos- 
sibilities. It is a matter of dispute among 
logicians whether the disjunctive form 
necessitates tho mutual exclusiveness of 
the alternate predicates. A disjunctive 
judgment is one of the form * A is cither 
B or GY when either tho statement ‘ A is 
B * or ‘ A is C ' zn list be truo. See Wel- 
tor/s Logic, II. i. 209. 

Dislocation, or Luxation (loosening), in 
surgery, the displacement of one bone 
from another with which it is articulated 
(commonly called ' putting out of joint '). 
Usually the result of an accident, but may 
be caused by disease or be congenital <oc- 
•curring before birth). Displacements 
may be partial or complete. They aro 
-classified as * simple * when the skin is 
unbroken, ‘-compound * when thore Is a 


wound. A complicated D. is a displace- 
ment of a bone, accompanied by severe 
local lesion of tho soft parts or fracture of 
the bone. The process of righting a D. is 
called • reduction/ Reduction of recent 
luxations is comparatively easy to doctors, 
but in old and long-noglectod cases it In- 
volves an operation which may bo followed 
by bad consequences for tho patient. 
Since the introduction of anaesthetics 
treatment is much easier. Manipulation 
bos, since ,1870, largely replaced the 
method of traction or extension. l)s. arc 
rare in infancy or old age. They usually 
take four to Rix wocks to heal. Tho 
shoulder is tho joint most frequently dis- 
located, or tho hip in the lower extremity. 

Dismal Swamp, large marsh about 500 
sq.m, in extent in Virginia and N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. There arc many trees growing 
there, mostly cypress and cedar. It is 
being gradually reclaimed, canals having 
been out through it, the longest of which 
connects Chesapeake Bay and Albemarle 
Sound. 

Disna, or Dissna, tn. of White Russia, 
situated at the junction of tho Disna with 
tho Dwina. Pop. 8000. 

Disney, Walter Elias ( b . 1901), film pro- 
ducer, born in Chicago. Worked on a farm 
and, later, in an ambulance corps in 
France during tho First World War. lie 
studied drawing in Chicago and in 1923, 
went to California. His first great film 
success was Mickey Mouse , which he 
introduced in a number of short film car- 
toons together with Minnie, Pluto the 
dog, Donald Duck, and other animal 
characters. His first full length car- 
toon was Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (1937), based on tho well-known 
fairy tale by the brothers Grimm. His 
next was Collodi’s Pinocchio , an I tab 
classic, and other full length films fol- 
lowed, ilfftably Fantasia (1940) Saludos 
A mi ( 70 s (1911), and Sony of the South (1917) 
— D/s first production to iucludo live per- 
formers. 

Dison, tn. of Belgium in the prov. of 
Li6go, with woollen inanfs. Pop. 11,000. 

Disorderly House, sec under Nuisance. 

Dispart, in gunnery, the difference be- 
tween tho null us of the base ring at the 
breech of the gun and tho ring at the swell 
of the muzzle. An allowance for D. is 
necessary in determining tho beginning of 
the gradations on the tangent scale. The 
line which is drawn from the circumference 
of the base to that of the muzzle la known 
as the line of metal ; the angle subtended 
by the D. at tho base of the gun is equal 
to that which, in a vertical plane passing 
through the axis of tho bore, would he 
contained between tho latter and the line 
of metal. A special D. sight, raised la the 
centre of the gun between the trunnions, is 
used when the l&o of metal gives a large D. 

Dispensation,, in a wide sense, may be 
taken to mean the licence of a sovereign 
power exempting a particular person from 
any obligation Imposed by the law. In 
Great Britain tile Bill of Rights abrogated 
the assumption of this power by the 
Crown, and though it survives in the 
shape of the prerogative of pardon and, 
more indirectly, In acts of Indemnity, it is 
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exercised in a strictly constitutional man- 
ner. In a narrower technical sense D. 
means the granting of a licence or the 
licence itself to do what is forbidden by a 
canon of the Church, or conversely, to 
omit something which is commanded. In 
the Horn. Catholic Church Ds. may be 
granted by the legislating authority or any 
superior authority : thus the pope, his 
legates and those deputed by him may 
dispense from any merely ecclesiastical 
laws, but not from the divine or natural 
law, or in such a way as to injure the 
rights of third persons. A Rom. Catholic 
bishop may dispense from his own dio- 
cesan laws, or, under a faculty from the 
pope, from universal lavs of the Church, 
tn England the archbishop of Canterbury 
formerly had a considerable dispensing 
power, but it is now exercised chiefly in 
the shape of special licences for marriages. 
Bishops can still grant Ds. to clergymen 
from the law against holding pluralities 
and residence away from their parishes. 

Dispenser, person skilled in preparing 
medicines from prescriptions. To prac- 
tise as a I). a person must first have passed 
examinations held under the auspices of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and ho must 
also be registered under the Phurmacy 
Acts. The practice of dispensing was not 
treated as a distinct profession from that 
of the doctor before the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A modern D. must possess wide 
knowledge and a considerable degree of 
skill. 

Dispersion, in optics, the decomposition 
of light into rays of different refrangibility. 
The light we receive from the sun la com- 
monly called white light, but it can be 
shown that white light consists of various 
coloured rays. If a pencil of the sun’s 
rays is allowed to pass through au aper- 
ture in the shutter of a dark chamber, it 
will form an imago of the sun on a screen 
placed to receivo it. If, however, a prism 
of flint glass be interposed horizontally, 
the ray appears to bo spread out and is 
received on tbo screen as a scries of colours 
at some distance from the position of the 
previous image. The explanation is that 
tho light is refracted or bent on entering 
the glass and again on leaving it, and os 
some of the components of white light are 
more cosily refraugible than others, they 
lake up different positions on the screen. 
It is usual to distinguish seven colours : 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red, of which violet is the most re- 
frangible and red tho least. When prisms 
of different materials are used, spectra are 
formed of different lengths, but having the 
Name colours and usually in tho same 
order. When artificial light is thus dis- 
persed through a prism, all the colours of 
the spectrum may not be seen ; hut the 
colours are found in tho solar spectrum, 
and in the same order. If tho artificial 
light Is yellow, for instauce, tho dominant 
colour m the spectrum will be yellow: 
and such colours as blue, indigo, and 
violet may be very faint or missing alto- 
gether. If the light from the dispersing 
prism Is caught on a conoavo mirror, so 
that tho rays can be brought to a focus 
again, the combined rays will produce a 


light similar to that of the source, thus 
showing that tho colours are Bimply com- 
ponents of tho original light. Tho com- 
position of white light can also bo demon- 
strated by colouring a disk in sectors with 
the same colours in the same proportions 
as they appear in the solar spectrum, and 
then rotating the disk rapidly so that the 
retina retains the sensation of all the 
colours at the same time ; the result le 
something approaching to white light. 

A nomalous dispersion . — Some sub- 
stances produce spectra in which the 
colours are seen in unusual positions. If 
a prism bo made enclosing one of the 
aniline dyes it is found that the extent of 
refraction is greater for some of the 
colours of longer wave-length than for 
colours of shorter wave-length, so that the 
order of the colours is different from that 
in au ordinary spectrum. This shows 
that refrangibility does not necessarily 
depend upon wave-length, at any rate for 
substances with special absorptivo proper- 
ties. 

Displaced Persons. People who were 
uprooted from their homes during the 
Second World War, either as forced 
labourers or prisoners of war, by the 
Nazis, and those who were in exile from 
Soviet-occupied ter. By the end of 1945 
the Allied Armies and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) (q.v.) had between them re- 
turned over 5,009,000 D. Ps. to their 
homes. But there still remained at that 
tlmo over a million of these unfortunate 
persons, chiefly Poles, Ukrainians, Yugo- 
slavs and refugees from the Baltic States, 
who were uu willing or afraid to return to 
their home countries, owing to the Com- 
munist control of them. UNRRA main- 
tained these refugees for over a year but 
by the autumn of 1947 most of them were 
still in camps in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. In Dec. 1946 tho General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations voted by 
thirty -five to five to establish an Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation (I.R.O.) 
Tho I.R.O. was to come into being when 
fifteen nations whose contributions repre- 
sent 75 per cent of tho proi osed budget of 
over £10,000,000 had Signed the con- 
stitution. This condition was fulfilled in 
May 1917. The I.R.O., created in July 
1947, took over the work of relief from 
UNRRA after the latter had been dis- 
solved. The major part of its funds had 
to be do voted to keeping the refugees alive 
on a subsistence food standard and less 
than 18 per cent of their budget could bo 
allocated to helping D. Ps. to begin new 
lives. Of tho 205,000 I). Ps. resettled 
in seventy-three countries in 1948 the 
United Kingdom took more than a third, 
the rest being taken by Canada, Belgium 
and the U.S.A. — in that order. Subse- 
quently tho U.S. decided to accept 
200,000, Congress having asked for 
thousands of skilled workers for Amer. 
industry, plus a large proportion of ex- 
perienced farmers. The Amer. Bill ex- 
cludes fi sws and others who were not 
D. Ps. as at Dec. 22, 1945 or, in other 
words, 1). P. status depends on having 
been taken into a D. P. camp by that 
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(late. Of the 25,000 Canada took during: 
1947, the schedule asked for 2300 farm 
workers and sugar beet workers, 2300 gar- 
ment workers, 3000 domestic servants, 
3000 construction and railway workers 
and many thousand miners. Belgium, 
faced with a labour shortage in the mines, 
admitted 18,000 D. P. miners. The U.K., 
filled similar shortages with the 09,800 
refugees it absorbed. Among the 598,445 
people who still remained in the camps in 
Jan. 1949 over half were classified as em- 
ployable, one-third were skilled workers, 
one-fourth farmers and one-eighth con- 
stituted the professional group. Among 
the women there were railroad conductors, 
blacksmiths and boilermakers, house- 
keepers and midwives. The bulk of 
D. Ps. remaining at Jan. 1949 were 
Poles (146,000). Balls (134,000) and 
Ukrainians (91,000). The rest represented 
fifty-seven different nationalities. The 
largo number of Jews was rapidly reduced 
during 1949 by emigration to Israel. En- 
couraged by America’s change of heart, 
many other countries increased their 
quotas. Australia began with a total of 
1200 a year but later agreed to take 
200,000 over a period of years, spending 
£1,000,000 on housing to permit possible 
further expansion. Canada announced 
that it would admit a total of 100,000 im- 
migrants ; Brazil raised its total to 
15,000; France took only 10,000 in 1948 
but allowed the 3000 refugees who crossed 
its frontier every month to stay. The 
largest contributors to the J.R.O. budget 
of 1948 of 160 million dollars were the 
U.S.A. which gave 71 million dollars and 
Great Britain with 23 million. Despite 
difficulties, such as the embargo on 
intellectuals and professional persons and 
the need for training and learning a new 
language, I.R.O. expected to complete its 
task by the middle of 1950 — except for a 
4 hard core* of 148,000 D. Ps. This 
number includes not only the sick and old 
but the healthy members of their families 
who refused to leave them. 

Displacement, see Tonnage. 

Displayed, see under Heraldry. 

Disposition, in Scots law, is the name 
given to any writing by which the 
proprietor of a feu (fief or heritable 
estate in land), or of a personal right in 
any property heritable or movable, or of 
Incorporeal heritable property (such as a 
reversionary right), makes over his 
property to another. Strictly, the trans- 
ference of a personal right is specifically 
known as assignment, in contradistinction 
to D. Many changes have from time to 
time been made in the essentials of a form 
of D. Since the Conveyancing Act, 1874, 
the customary scheduled form, after the 
formal parts, assigns the rents and binds 
the person disposing to relieve the dis- 
ponee of all feu-duties, casualties {q. v.), 
and public burdens, and to consent to the 
registration of the D. The creation of a 
new feu as opposed to transmission of a 
feu is by charter and not by D. The usual 
form of family settlements of heritable 
property in Scotland is by D. 

Disputation, exercise of argumentative 
skill very cofnmon in the old uni vs., a 


question being raised which some would 
attack and others defend. Among fam- 
ous Ds. may be mentioned those between 
Knox and Kennedy (1562) and Laud and 
Fisher (1623). 

Disraeli, Benjamin, see Beaconsfield, 
Earl of. 

D’Israeli, Isaac (1766-1848), Eng. man 
of letters, at an early age determined, in 
spite of parental opposition, to become an 
author, and in the end, after a severe 
struggle, lie had his way. His first work, 
a Defence, of Poetry , in verse, was pub. in 
1790, and in the following year he issued 
the well-known Curiosities of Literature. 
This was so successful that further vols. 
were issued by him at different periods of 
his life, in 1793-1817, and 1823. Calam- 
ities of Authors appeared in 1812, and 
Quarrels of Authors , or Some Memoirs for 
our Literary History in 1814. Two years 
later he. wrote an Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of James and be- 
tween 1828 and 1831 lie pub. Ids Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Deign of Charles 
the First, King of England , at once his 
most ambitious and his best work. In 
1817, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
synagogue, D’l. withdrew from the con- 
gregation, and in that year bo caused ids 
children to be baptised. Many years 
later, in Ills Genius of Judaism (1833), he 
wrote enthusiastically of the Jews in early 
days, but claimed for himself to have out- 
grown the superstitious practices still ad- 
hered to by his contemporaries. See 
Benjamin Disraeli’s preface to The Works 
of Isaac I)' Israeli (1858-9), vol. i. 

Diss, tn. of Norfolk, England, situated 
on the Wavenoy, 20 in. S.W. of Norwich. 
It was formerly noted for the mauuf. of 
worsted and hemp cloth. There are 
malting works and breweries, also inanuf. 
of brushes, etc. John Skelton, tho uut hor. 
was a native of the tn. Pop. 3500. 

Dissection (cutting apart) is used to re- 
present those processes of separation of 
the parts of a body which aro necessary to 
show their formation and their relation- 
ship to each other. It is, therefore, a 
branch of Anatomy (g.v.), and so one of 
tho divisions of the science of Biology 
(q.v.). Although of great importance in 
all its branches, it is in connection with 
human anatomy that it has its greatest 
value. Democritus and, later, Hippo- 
crates, are supposed to have had some 
knowledge of 1)., but Aristotle was the 
real founder of tho art of D., although his 
work was almost certainly confined to tho 
D. of animals. Erasistratus (25<r n.c.) 
was probably tho first to dissect human 
bodies, performing his work on the bodies 
of criminals. The progress, however, was 
slow, owing to the overwhelming pre- 
judice w hich existed and still exists against 
the practice of dissecting human bodies. 
The consequent difficulty in obt&lnhig 
subjects caused anatomists to have to rely, 
in tlio main, upon D. of lower animals, but 
in 1832 the Anatomy Act was passed, 
which provides that the bodies of un- 
claimed dead shall be handed over to the 
medical schools. Tho practice usually 
adopted is forcibly to inject a hot mixture 
of wax or paraffin and vermilion into one 
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of the large blood vessels. Sometimes It 
is necessary to inject the same liquids into 
the veins and lymphatics. The body is 
then kept in preservatives until such times 
as it is required. In its deeper branches 
it becomes a most intricate subject, re- 
quiring special care and preparation. 
Under the microscope, by D. and dif- 
ferential staining, etc., it is possible to 
study the cellular structure of organs. 
Pathology depends to a great extent upon 
the study of Ds. of diseased subjects, 
while surgery and embryology are also 
deeply indebted to D. See Anatomy, 
Vivisection. 

Disseisin, see Seisin. 

Dissenters, see Nonconformity. 

Dissociation, in chomistry, is the term 
applied to the reversible decomposition of 
a substance by heat. Thus nitrogen 
dioxide has the formula N*0 4 at ordinary 
temps, but on heating it splits lip into 
molecules of NO* ; these recombine on 
cooling, forming N t 0 4 again : N»0« 
2XO ? . To indicate the reversibility of 
the chango the reversed arrows <± are used 
instead of the sign of equality =>• At 
high temps., water-vapour dissociates 
into hydrogen and oxygen : 211*0 -=* 

2H*0 + O*. Similarly ammonium 

chloride vapour is found not to consist of 
NH»Cl molecules but of a mixture of 
ammonia, Nll a , and hydrochloric acid, 
11 Cl, dissociation having taken place : 
NH»CU±N.U, 4- If Cl. If dissociation 
results in the formation of an increased 
number of motoculoB, increase of pressure 
hinders I). If, however, there is no in- 
crease in the number of molecules, pres- 
sure is without effect, as, for example, in 
the action 2HI +£ H. 4- 1*, the dissocia- 
tion of hydrogen iodide. 

Electrolytnc D. refers to the separation 
from one another of the ions of electrolytes 
when dissolved in water or some other 
solvent. Thus when solid sodium chloride, 
consisting of an assemblage of positively 
charged sodium ions and negatively 
charged chlorine ions, is dissolved in 
water, the ions separate from one another 
and become mobile. 

Dissolution (of Parliament), see Parlia- 
ment ; (of partnership), see Partnership. 

Dissonanoe, see under Music. 

Distaff, stick or staff, to which material 
for spinning, as cotton, flax, etc., was 
fixed, in the method of spinning by hand. 
The D. was held under the left arm, and 
the fibres, as they were drawn from it, were 
spirally twisted with tlio right hand. Dur- 
ing the process of spinning, the thread was 
wound round a revolving reel. 

Distemper (Fr. cUtremne t It. tempera j, 
originally any fluid medium for mixing 
with pigments, later restricted to glutinous 
substances, such as size, white or yolk of 
egg, gum -water, fig-tree sap, honey, etc. 
The pigments were ground up with thoso 
and water and applied to a smooth sur- 
faoe of dry plaster (not damp as In the case 
of frescoes), usually spread on wood or 
canvas. D. painting was known In 
Egypt, Babylon, and Nineveh very early, 
and used by the Gks. for Interior decora- 
tion. Till replaced by the oils of the Van 
Eycks, it was the ordinary method of 


painting in the highest depts. of art. In 
Italy its use continued till 1500 and early 
Flemish artists constantly employed it. 
When treated with oil-varnish such 
paintings are hard to distinguish from 
oils. They are precise in form and out- 
line* and the rapid drying of the colours 
prevents blending of tints. It is still 
used for scene-painting and in preparing 
wallpaper. 

Distemper, disease which affects young 
dogs and cats, generally between the 
third and sixth months of their ago. It 
consists of an infectious microbic inflam- 
mation of the mucous membranes of the 
respiratory passages. Treatment con- 
sists in relieving the stomach and bowels 
by aperients, and in keoping the animal 
warm and dry, on a light diet of bread and 
milk. See also under Dog. 

Disthene Rock, see Eclogite. 

Distich, see under Metre. 

Distillation, process which consists of 
converting a solid or liquid substance into 
the gaseous form and afterwards condens- 
ing the vapours to a liquid form, in order 



to purify the substance or separate its 
components. The process was known to 
the ancts., who devised ingenious forms 
of apparatus. Tho essential parts of a 
distilling apparatus are a retort or still, 
in which the substance to be distilled is 
heated to vaporisation, a condenser. In 
which tho vapours are cooled to a liquid 
form, and a receiver. In which tho con- 
densed liquid, or ‘ distillate,’ is collected. 
The temp, at which a substance boils de- 
pends upon tho pressure exerted upon it, 
and therefore it is necessary, in the case of 
liquids which decompose at a temp, below 
their boiling-point, to reduce the pressure 
so that they may boll at a suitable temp. 
The simplest form of distilling apparatus 
consists of a glass retort communicating 
with a r eceiving flask by a straight tube 
gently sloping downwards and enclosed 
by a wider tube through which cold water 
is run, entering at the lowest point and 
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leaving: at the highest. To present a 
larger surface to the cooling action of the 
water, the condenser is often flattened or 
twisted into a spiral form, or 4 worm.’ A 
long, wide glass tube or air condenser may 
be used for liquids with high boiling 
points. 

Another method sometimes employed 
is that of Steam D. Thus aniline, a liquid 
which boils at 184° O. under atmospheric 
pressure, if mixed with water and heated, 
distils off together with water, when 
steam is passed through the mixture, and 
by condensing the mixed vapours, the 
two immiscible constituents aniline and 
water are obtained. This method is 
particularly useful for the purification of 
tarry and dirty preparations in which one 
■of the components happens to be volatile 
in steam. 

Fractional distillation is a process which 
aims at separating components of the 
original liquid which have different 
boiling-points. This is achieved by using 
a dephlegmating column (see Defhlko- 
mator). In the distillation of coal tar, 
the dehydrated material Is heated in a 
wrought-iron cylinder fitted with a ther- 
mometer, and the vapours are condensed 
in cast-iron cooling-pipes laid so as to 
have a continuous fall to the receivers. 
As the process continues, the temp, rises 
and the less volatile substances are driven 
off until only the pitch remains as residue. 
The distillate Is collected in fractions at 
different stages of the process, and such 
substances. as 4 first runnings,’ 4 light oil/ 

* middle oil/ and 4 heavy oil ’ aro dif- 
ferentiated. These are afterwards separ- 
ately fractionated. The distillation of 
alcohol from a malt wort is an important 
stage in the preparation of whisky ( sec 
Coffey’s Still). The distillation of sea- 
water to procure water for drinking pur- 
poses is of importance in considering the 
equipment of ships, and all big liners 
carry apparatus for this purpose. 

In large-scale operations two types of D. 
are employed, the continuous and the dis- 
continuous. In the continuous method 
the liquid to bo distilled is fed into the 
still at a constant rate as D. proceeds, and 
conditions are so arranged that the cooling 
of the vapours and the heating of the 
liquid in the still are carried out at as 
steady a rate as possible. By the con- 
tinuous method, large amounts of material 
can be dealt with. In the discontinuous 
method, which is more suitable for small- 
scale operations, the distillation of a 
quantity of liquid is allowed to proceed 
until it is at an end. The process may 
then be repeated with fresh supplies of 
material. The method has the advantage 
that plant construction is simple, and costs 
are low. See J. Reilly, Distillation, 1930. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal (D.C.M.), 
awarded to warrant officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Brit, 
regular army. 

tl^iingukhed Flying Cross (D.F.C.), 
Instituted in 1918 as a decoration for 
officers and warrant officers In the Royal 
Air Force (or acts of gallantry when flying | 
in active operations against the enemy, i 
The Air Force Grose (A.F.C.), 1918, was I 


instituted for bestowal to airmen as in the 
case of the D.F.C., but for acts of courage 
or devotion to duty when flying, although 
not in active operations against the enemy. 
The Distinguished Flying Medal (D.F.M.), 
1918, and the Air Force Medal (A.F.M.) 
were designed for warrant officers and 
non-commissioned officers for equivalent 
services as for the D.F.C. and A.F.O. 
respectively. The bostowsd of the above 
four decorations was extended In 1941 to 
members of the Fleet Air Arm. 

Distinguished Servloe Cross (D.S.C.), was 
instituted in 1914 in substitution for the 
Conspicuous Service Cross (1901) for be- 
stowal on all officers of the Brit, navy 
below the rank of lieutenant-commander 
and on warrant officers. 

Distinguished Service Medal (D.S.M.), 
was instituted In 1914 for ohlef petty 
officers, men and boys of all branches of 
the Royal Navy and for non-commissionod 
officers and men of the Royal Marbles, and 
for all other personnel holding corres- 
ponding positions in the service Afloat. 
In 1942 Its bestowal was extended to men 
of the Mercantile Marine. 

Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.), this 
order was instituted by royal warrant on 
Sept. 6, 1880. It Is an order of military 
merit and was founded In order to recog- 
nise special services of officers In the Brit, 
navy and army and later was extended to 
officors of the air force and mercantile 
marine. It has only one class, and holders 
of this order carry after their names the 
letters D.S.O. Its numbers are unlimited 
and the companions of the order rank next 
in precedence after the companions of the 
fourth class of the Royal Victorian Order. 
The decoration itself consists of a white 
and gold cross with a red enamelled centre 
which bears the Imperial crown sur- 
rounded by a laurel wreath. The ribbon 
is red, «with blued edges. See also 
Decorations. 

Distomum, see Livkii-flukk. 

Distraint, see Distress. 

Distress, taking of goods or cattle out 
of the possession of a wrongdoer Into the 
custody of the party injured, for the pur- 
pose of procuring satisfaction for the 
wrong committed. The most usual in- 
jury for which a D. may be taken Is that 
of non-payment of rent. But the 
remedy may also bo resorted to for the 
payment of taxes, rates, and duties, as 
well as to obtain compensation for damage 
done by cattle wandering over ones 
grounds. As between landlord and the 
tenant a D. cannot lawfully be made after 
the tenant tenders to his landlord the full 
anount of the arrears. Various statutes 
and judicial decisions have resulted in the 
exemption of a large number of things 
from D. Some of these are absolutely 
privileged, e.Q. fixtures ; things in actual 
use ; wearing apparel and bedding of the 
tenant, of his family, and the tools of his 
trade to the value of £5 ; machines used 
in cotton, woollen and silk inanufs. ; goods 
delivered to the tenant in tho way of his 
trade : and. in the case of tenants under 
the Agricultural Holdings Aot, hired 
machinery and breeding stock. Some 
things, like the tools of a man's trade be- 
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yond £5 in value, are privileged only if 
there be other sufficient dlstrai liable goods 
on the premises. By an Act passed in 
1908 the goods of an under-tenant who 
pays a rent equal to the full annual value 
of the promises or part of the premises 
occupied by him are exempt from D. for 
the rent duo from his lessor to the superior 
landlord ; and by the same Act the goods 
of a lodger and those of any other person 
riot being a tenant of the promises, or hav- 
ing any beneficial interest in any tenancy 
of the premises or any port thereof, are 
also exempt from I). in respect of tho rent 
due from tho tenant to his landlord. 
Goods comprised in u hire-purchase agree- 
ment (except in the case of machinery on 
an agricultural holding) or in a bill of sale 
or belonging to tho husband or wife of a 
tenant, are not exempt from D No D. 
can be taken until the day following the 
day on which rent is made payable, and it 
must be taken between sunrise and sun- 
set. No previous demand for the arrears 
is necessary in tho absence of express 
agreement to that effect. Under the 
National Insurance Act, 1936, D. must be 
postpoued in the case of a tenant who is 
an insured person where a doctor certifies 
that a L>. would endanger his life. D. is 
usually levied through a certificated 
bailiff armed with a 1). warrant. Goods 
distrained oo sold at the end of five 
days, and after notice to the tenant. By 
the Limitation Act, 1939, goods may not 
be distrained in recovery of rent which is 
in arrear more than six years, unless it has 
been during that time acknowledged by 
tho tenant in writing to the landlord or 
his agent. See F. A. Enever, History of 
the Law of Distress , 1931 ; J. P. Eddy, 
The Law of Distress , new ed., 1939. 

Distribution, see Economics. 

Distribution, Statutes of. Acts which 
settled the distribution of an intestate’s 
real and personal estate. They aro now 
all repealed by the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, which, inter alia , 
changed tho rules of intestate succession 
which had become familiar from their 
long ©stab. References to any 8. of D. in 
a deed of gift or will coming into operation 
after the end of 1925 will bo construed as 
references to Part IV. of tho new Act, and 
references In such an instrument or will 
to statutory next-of-kin will be con- 
strued — unless the context, otherwise re- 
quires — as referring to tho persons who 
would take beneficially under the pro- 
vlsona of the new Act. The old rules of 
intestate succession are of merely histor- 
ical Interest to-day, though reference to 
them might well be necessary in tracing 
title to real property. For present day 
rules of intestate succession, see Succks- 
bi6n, Intestate. 

Distribution of Animals and Plants, see 
Geographical Distribution. 

Distribution of Electricity, see Elec- 
tricity Supply. 

Distribution of Terms. In formal logic, 
by 4 distribution * of a term is simply 
meant 4 taking It universally,* or referring 
to all parts of it. In the * opposition of 
proposition,* tho ‘ universal negative * 
distributes its predicate, whereas the 

E.E. 4 


universal affirmative and particular 
affirmative do not. Those distinctions 
arc important, because the validity of any 
argument or syllogism will usually depend 
on the sufficient distribution of the terms 
occurring in it. In ‘ conversion of pro- 
positions,’ i.e. in the transposition of sub- 
ject and predicate, no term must bo dis- 
tributed In tho Converse unless it was dis- 
tributed in the Convertend, e.g. the con- 
verse of ‘ all metals are elements * is not 
‘ all elements are metals,* but * some ele- 
ments aro metalH ’ ; but that of ‘ no 
metals are compounds,’ is 4 no compounds 
are metals,’ because, in this latter ex- 
ample, all the tenriH are distributed. 

Ditohling Beacon, point on the 8. 
Downs, G rn. N. of Brighton, in Sussex, 
England. It is 813 ft. high and crowned 
by anct. earthworks. It was purchased 
by the Brighton Bor. Council in 1918. 
Nearby is Ihtchling village. 

Dithmarschen, or Ditmarsh, North and 
South, region in Germany, W. of Holstein. 
It is low and marshy, giving rise to 
malarial fever, but has dykes to prevent 
Inroads of tho sea. 1 ncorporated in Hol- 
stein, 1559, incorporated with the Danish 
Crown, 1773 ; annexed to Prussia, 1866, 
as part of the prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and in 1946 incorporated In the land of 
Schleswig-Holstein as part of the British 
zone during the occupation of Germany 
after the Second World War. Pop. 
100,000. 

Dithyrambus (SiffvpanPot), originally a 
surname of Dionysus (Bacchus) of uncer- 
tain etymology, later applied to a hymn 
Hung in his honour to the accompaniment 
of mite or lyre, together with a dance 
around tho altar. The subject was usually 
the birth and life of Dionysus, later other 
themes were added. The artistic choral 
or antistrophic form was supposed to have 
been developed out of the earlier passion- 
ate hymns for one or more Ringers by 
Arion at Corinth (or possibly Naxos, c. 
620 B.c.). Out of tho mournful dithy- 
rambs roso the grand anct. Gk. tragedy. 
At Athens there were yearly contests 
between dithyrambic choruses (usually 
fifty men, dressed as satyr*, representing 
Dionysus’ companions) at the Greater and 
Lesser Dionysia, Panatheiuca, and other 
great festivals. The prize was an ox, 
later a tripod. Though they flourished 
till after Aristotle’s ti-ne, but few frag- 
ments remain. Pindar was said to have 
been trained by Lasus of Hermione. This 
lofty and vehement style of lyric poetry 
degenerated later into bombastic extrava- 
gance, and 4 dithyramb 1 was applied 
somewhat contemptuously to any lyrio 
of nn restrained frenzy and excitement, 
such as might be written during intoxica- 
tion. The nearest approaches to dithy- 
rambic verse in Eng. are Leigh Hunt's 
traps, of Redi’s Baceho in Toscana, c. 17 
( 1 825 ) ; Dry den*s Alexander's Feast (1698); 
still better examples being the Bacchic 
Songs of the Swedish Bellman (1791). > See 
A. W. Pickard -Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy , 1927. 

Dittae: , name applied to plants of 
various orders, the word being derived from 
a Cretan mountain on whioh they flourish. 

Z 
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Both the I). of Crete, Orioamtm dictermnus, 
and the D. of the United States, Cunila 
Mariana, are members of the order 
Labia tie, but the bastard common D. p 
Dictamnus allots, also known as fraxinella, 
belongs to the Rutacete. 

Dittersdorf, Carl Ditters von (1739-99), 
Austrian composer and violinist, b. at 
Vienna, studed under Ziegler and Bonno, 
and soon became one of the leading 
violinists of his time. In 1761-4 he was 
in the Court orchestra at Vienna. Con- 
temporary with and of the same school as 
Mozart, his works were overshadowed by 
those of the latter composer. Wrote a 
score of operettas, mostly humorous, the 
best known of which are Doctor und 
. t potheker (1756), JAcbe im Narrerihaus and 
Hieronymus Knicker (1757), and the 
oratorios, Isaak (1767) and Esther (1773). 
A number of his instrumental works have 
been repub. Also pub. Hie Grensen d . 
Kotnisch u. Heroisch. in d. Mitsik. Uis 
Selisbiographie , dictated to his son before 
his death, was pub. in 4 80 1 . See U. Krebs, 
IHttersdorfiana , 1900 *, L. Riedinger, Karl 
von JHtter nls Opem ko m port tsf . 1014 . 

Ditton, Humphrey (1075' 171 .»), Eng. 
mathematician, lie studied theology, 
and was a disseuting minister at Ton- 
bridge for some years. Ho owed his 
election as mathematical master at 
Christ's Hospital to the influence of Sir 
Isaac Newton. William Whist on and he 
invented a method for discovering long, 
which was approved by Hir Isaac Newton. 

Diu, Portuguese is. at Gujerut, India. 
It is 7 in. long, and resembles part of the 
cnrt-.fr to which it runs parallel. The tn. 
of D., situated at the K. end of tho is. is 
surrounded by a wall, and is mostly in 
ruins. Formerly it was of considerable 
commercial importance with a slave mkt. 
In 1535 ft came into the possession of the 
Portuguese. It was occupied l>v the 
Arabs of Muscat) in 1670 and retaken by 
the Portuguese in 1717, and is uow of im- 
poi ranee only for its live salt-works. Pop. 
1,5 >00. * 

Ditzen, Rudolf, see Fvllada, Hans. 

Diuretics, medicinal agents which stimu- 
late an increased flow of urine. This is 
often desirable when from any cause the 
supply of urine is diminished, or when it 
is required to promote increased excretion 
to carry oft morbid products circulating 
in tho blood, or, as in dropsy, to aid in the 
removal of watery collections. Ordinary 
water, taken in large quantities, is an 
effective 1>. Digitalis and squill act by 
stimulating the heart movements and 
causing ail increased blood pressure. 
Alcohol, turpentine, and cantharides 
stimulate the kidneys, but their Irritating 
action, renders their use inadvisable. 
Caffeine acts both hm a. cardiac stimulant 
and as a renal stimulant, and is a parti- 
cularly effective diuretic. 

Divan (Persian, derail ), word common 
to many Oriental languages, meaning 
muster-roll , counting-house, register of 
payments {cf, Fr. damme, custom-house), 
council, court of justice, sofa. In the 
sense of a * collection of poems ’ Goethe 
used it in his ‘ West-Owtlicher Dlwan/ and 
the Persians sipoko of the D. of .Saadi or 


Hafiz. The Turkish D. was tho great 
council or supremo judicial tribunal of 
the empire (‘ Divaui hmnayun *) at Con- 
stantinople. The word dates from tho 
caliphate of Omar (a.d. 634-44). In tho 
sense of low, cushioned soaks or sofas, 
ranged against the walls as in Eastern 
reception-rooms, for which it was also 
commonly used, it became known in 
Europe in the eighteenth century. Ds. 
were especially fashionable about 1820-50'. 
Tho D. being without side, head, or tail 
boards, Is now widely used as a couch or 
bed. 

Divanleh, see Diwanieh. 

Diver, see Diving. 

Divergency, Divergent (in mathematics), 
see under Sekikh. 

Divers, or Volumbidee , tho name of a 
family of water-birds which forms with 
End ? ct pedidcc , the grebes, the tribe Coly- 
mbiformes. The species are all marine. 



with short tail-feathers and webbed feet. 
During the breeding period they live in- 
land and the female lays two eggs which 
hatch into down-covered chicks. Tho 
Brit, species arc the inconspicuous C. 
septentrionalis, or red -throated D. ; C. 
glucialis, tho great northern D. ; V. 
Adamsi , tho white-billed northern D. ; 
and C. arctvcus , tho black-throated D. 
The birds inhabit the temperate regions of 
bot h N. hemispheres. 

Dives, name of tho rich man spoken of 
by Christ lu His parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus in Luke xvi. 

Dlves-sur-Mer, watering-place of N.W. 
France, in tho dept, of Calvados, and 
situated on tho Dives, 15 m. N.E. of Oaen 
and 8 in. J8.W. of Deauville. It has metal 
indus., but was * formerly an important 
seaport. William the Conqueror sailed 
from D. in 1066 for England. Pop. 5400.’ 

Divide (geography), see Watershed. 

Dividend (Lat.; aimde-ndus), literally a 
sum or quantity to be divided, especially 
applied in cormperce to tho annual or 
half-yearly interest payable on public 
funds or tho National Debt, and on some 
other loans and debentures. The profits 
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of Joint-stock companies (banking, rail- 
way companies, and others), paid period- 
ically to each stockholder or shareholder, 
are also called ‘ dividends.* They are 
usually fixed at a certain rate per cent. 
In the ciiso of * cumulative dividends ’ it 
is agreed that, if at any time they are not 
paid in full, the difference shall be added 
to the following payment. I). is also the 
term applied to the sum of money appor- 
tioned to creditors from the realised assets 
of a bankrupt’s estate. It may mean 
either the whole sum divided or the pro- 
portion or share falling to each creditor. 
These !>s. are commonly reckoned at so 
much per pound of tho claims (as 8s. in 
the til). 

Dividing Range, see under Australia. 

Divi-divf,or Ccesalpinia cortariu, species 
of L (.‘gummosa; which occurs in S. America 
and the W. Judies. The pods are of 
economic importance, being used in tan- 
ning. 

Divination (hat. divinatw ), the art of 
obtaining the knowledge of future things 
by some supernatural means, or by some 
system outside the ordinary bounds of 
reason. 1). was generally regarded in the 
classical world as tho revelation of tho 
gods, though it was sometimes argued that 
divine revelation was not essential. 
Roughly, methods of D. may be divided 
into two e 1 'law. i , those iu which some part i- 
eular objec ts arc made use of, a»s in the 
ease of astrology and those in which tho 
divine will Is revealed directly to the 
human spirit, as in the case of dreams. 
Perhaps astrology w ould rank first among 
these methods. It pretends to tell, by 
the relations of tho stars, the futures of 
states and individuals. It reached its 
highest stage about the seventeenth 
century. The system of D. by dreams 
(oneirotnancy) is extremely anet., and has 
been received by Christian, Pagan, and 
Jew. Tho dreams may be interpreted 
either literally or by contraries. The 
casting of lots ( sortiUye ) was common in 
anct. times, and has survived now merely 
as an appeal to blind chance. A some- 
what similar method is that of bibliomancy , 
by which a hook is opened at hazard and 
some one or tw r o lines selected at random. 
These lines are supposed capable of inter- 
pretation so as to give advice for the 
future. Of this kind were the sortes rir- 
giliamv. Jn the caso of haruspication , or 
the examination of entrails, tho pro- 
ceedings are far more elaborate, as tho 
institution of the Rom. College of Augurs 
shows. Tho time and all tho incidental 
circumstances must be propitious before 
a good result con be obtained. In the 
caso of D. by augury and omens this is not 
so necessary. Pyromancy is a method of 
D. from tho behaviour of fire. Somewiiat 
similar Is D. by examination of tea leaves. 
Cryskillomancy makes use of concentra- 
tion of the mind Induced by crystal gaz- 
ing. Cheiromancy or palmistry pretends 
to tell the future of an Individual by the 
lines of his hand. 

Divine Right, the belief that kings are 
the direct representatives of the Deity, and 
as such are to receive the obedience duo to 
God’s viceroy on earth. They themselves 


owe obedience to liim alone, and are 
relieved from all responsibilities towards 
their subjects. James I. of England in- 
sisted on IJ. It. as a principle, which was 
curried to extremes by the supporters of 
liia son. diaries T.’.s claim to this I). It. 
was tho direct cause of the royalist and 
parliamentary struggles of the seven- 
teenth century. The idea did not really 
lose its hold until after the suppression of 
tho rebellion of 1745 in England, and till 
the great Revolution in France. Tho 
doctrine was supported by Sir Robert 
Kilmer in England and in a modified 
degree by Bohsuet in Politique lirt'e de 
I'ficriture Sainte. It was opposed by John 
Locke in hi.s Two Treatises of Government 
(1690), and by J. J. Rousseau, Contrat 
Social (1762). See .1. N. Figgis, Theory of 
the Divine Right oj Kings , 1896, and The 
Divine Right of Kings, 1914 ; and J. Mac- 
Kinnon, The Growth and Decline of the 
French Monarchy, 1902 ; A. M. Hocart, 
Kingship , 1927. 

Diving. In Indian seas tho art of 1). 
has been practised from very early times. 
Before the introduction of mechanical 
aids, D. was the only means of obtaining 
tho pearls, sponges, aud corals to be found 
in such oceans, and there is no doubt that 
great skill was shown by the natives. 
When all allowances are made, however, 
slightly over three min. is the limit of time 
during which a naked diver can remain 
under water. Persons who habitually 
engage in D. suffer severely from the con- 
stant strain on the lungs. The attention 
of inventors was very early turned to the 
discovery of some means by which the 
diver could remain longer under water. 
The earliest invention was the D. bell, of 
which the principle is very simple. If an 
inverted jar be sunk in a vessel of water, 
tho air contained therein excludes the 
water from the interior. Since air i* 
compressible the water gradually rises up 
tho sides of the jar as the depth of water 
increases ; so that at a depth of 33 ft. tho 
air would bo compressed into half it* 
original bulk. The D. bells of the first 
makers were strong, heavv vessels, 
generally formed of vrnod girded with 
Iron hoops. The great drawback to 
these early forms or D. bells was that 
they had to be raised to tho surface at 
frequent intervals for fresh supplies of 
air, and consequent! v their sphere of 
utility was very limited. It was not until 
177 8 that Smeaton devised a type of bell 
which contained all the elements of the 
present appliances. In repairing tho 
shoeing of Hexham Bridge, Smeaton con- 
trived a bell to which ho attached a force- 

f uiinp ; this was the first time that the 
oree-pump had been used for such a pur- 
pose. The modern D. bell is usually of a 
rectangular shape, and weighs about five 
ton*. The air-supply pipe, connected 
with a force-pump, is screwed on to the 
top, which is supplied with windows of 
thick glass ; the hell is fitted with seats 
inside, and is worked in water up to a 
depth 35 ft. The invention of tho D. 
dress very gradual, and many persons 
contributed something to it, but Siebe did 
more than any other to improve it. In 
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1829 bo Invented the * open * D. dress, 
which consisted of a helmet and water- 
proof jacket. The air pumped In at the 
helmet was allowed to escape below the 
jacket, and hence it was called * open.’ 
The great drawback to this dress was that 
it obliged the diver to remain in an up- 
right or gently stooping posture. Siebe 
accordingly Invented the close dross in 
1857, and this typo is now in general use. 
It consists of a waterproof costume of 
strong twill and india-rubber, covering 
the whole body except the head and 
hands. The helmet is made of tinned 


lost treasure. The difficult ies of the work 
wore such that dependence on air from 
above was not desirable and an apparatus 
was used that enabled the diver to re- 
purlfy the air by carrying oxygen, Rtored 
in bottles, which made hi in independent 
of outer supplies. Up to this time tlio 
lowest depth at which a diver was able to 
work was about 200 feet, and even from 
this dopth It was necessary to ascend by 
slow and tedious stages, if he would avoid 
ill effects ; but recently Neufeldt and 
Fuhnko of Kid, (formally. invented a 
di\ ing dress capable of standing the pres- 
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copper, and fitted with three strong plate- 
glass windows in front. The middle eye- 
piece is inado so that it can bo unscrewed, 
in case tho diver wishes to speak or rest 
without removing his helmet. Tho air is 
supplied from a pump by means of a vul- 
canised india-rubber pipe which is at- 
tached to an Inlet valve in the back of the 
helmet ; tho outlet valve is also fixed to 
the back. The escape valve Is in somo 
patterns regulated by the diver, but more 
commonly if an adjustable valvo is desired, 
a self-righting pattern is used. A life 
line is attached to the diver’s waist for 
signalling purposes. The boots of a diver 
are heavily weighted, with leaden soles, 
and w r eigh about 20 lb. each ; additional 
weights are attached to the shoulders 
when required. Tho First World War 
gave a strong impetus to I)., as many of 
the ships that were sunk by submarines 
contained gold and other valuables esti- 
mated in some cases to be worth millions 
of pounds. Where these vessels lay upon 
a sea-bed that was not in very deep water 
and in places easily located tho divers 
were remarkably successful, sometimes 
recovering practically the whole of the 


sure of 25 atmospheres, in which divers 
have already worked at as great a depth 
as 515 ft., and for which it is claimed that 
their tasks can bo enrried on at as low a 
depth as 750 ft. This dress consists of an 
envelope of steel and aluminium. 

Diving Bell, see Diving. 

Divining Rod (known also as Virgula 
Divina, Iiaculiis Divinatoritis, Caducous, 
or Mercury’s Wand, Aaron’s Hod, etc.), a 
forked branch usually of hazel, willow, or 
rowan, or sometimes artificially made, or a 
Y-shaped metallic rod (iron, brass, or 
copper), by means of which water or 
minerals may bo discovered beneath the 
earth’s surface by certain persons appar- 
ently possessed of tho requisite powers. 
The rod suspended by its two prongs (often 
between the balls of the thumbs), and, 
held thus In front of tho holder, twists, or 
quivers suddenly when the exact spot id 
reached, bending down towards the con- 
cealed mine or spring. This belief is very 
old ; Agricola, Sperling! us, and Kirch - 
mayor all behoved in the occult powers 
of the magic wand, but the modem use of 
the divining-rod by ‘ dowsers * should not 
be confused with the auct. wand. An- 
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other use was to discover the authors of a 
crime, as used by Jacques Aymer in tho 
case of murder and robbery at Lyons, 
1092. Tlie divining rod of hazel or 
willow was used by prospectors for metals 
in tho Ilurtz Mts. of Germany in the fif- 
teenth century, and the custom was 
adopted in the next century in Cornwall 
where it persisted until recent times. 
Some diviners use a polished stone held 
at the end of a string like a pendulum 
instead of a 1). it. The stone revolves 
quickly or slowly, clockwise or anti- 
clockwise, thus, it is claimed, transmitting 
its message to the holder. See 11. Mayo, 
On the Truth Contained in Papular Super- 
nations, 1817, 1 851 ; A. Lang. Custom and 
Myth , 1881 ; J. Mullins, The Divining 
Rod, 1891 ; H. Tompkins, Springs of 
1 Tater, 1925 ; T. lies ter man, Hater 
Divining, 1938 ; H. do Franco, The 
Elements of Dowsing, 1948. 

Divinity, see Tiiicolouy. 

Division, unit of the army which con- 
tains all branches of the service, and 
which is usually under the command of a 
general. The name is also applied to 
other sections of the army, but in general 
use its name implies as above. It may 
also be regarded as a section of tho army 
which is capable of acting independently 
of the rest > r the army. Its numbers, 
whilst theoretical!* lixcd, differ very con- 
siderably under the conditions of active 
service. Three infantry l)s. are united 
together to form the chief basis of an 
army corps, Hrit. infantry 1). consists 
roughly of 350 officers, 10,000 men, 2100 
horses, 20 guns, and 400 wagons or the 
armoured -car equivalents of cavalry, to- 
gether with a tank unit. There are three 
infantry brigades in an Eng. Army 1)., but 
in the Dominions there are four, and a D. 
in, e.g., tho Australian Army, runs to at 
least 16,000 men on active service. The 
name, as has beeu pointed out above, is 
given to other sections of t he army. Two 
brigades of cavalry* or at home four, are 
called a cavalry 1). The name is applied 
to a lieutenant’s command in the artillery, 
and tho garrison artillery of the whole 
country was grouped into I)s., which 
comprised regulars, special reserve, anil 
territorials under tho new territorial 
scheme. These Ds. wore formed in the 
military dints, into which tin* whole of the 
country is divided. The term ’D. applies 
also to the uavy. The licet is divided up 
into two or more l>s , each of which is 
divided into subdivisions. Each sub- 
division is commanded by a flag-ollicer. 

Division of Labour: 1. In political 
economy a phrase used by Adam Smith, 
and since become current, to denote the 
separation of the aggregate labour neces- 
sary to produce any one complete iuanuf. 
into various distinct processes, and the 
assignment of each of tho processes to 
a different labourer or body of labourers. 
D. of L. may bo said historically to have 
begim with the specialisation of industry, 
or the earliest separation of different 
trades and employments from ouo another. 
The modern application of tho term D. of 
L. to the specialisation of processes, os 
distinct from specialisation of industries. 


is no more than an extension of tho same 
essential conditions. The effect of D. of 
L. is a proportional increase in production, 
the great increase of the quantity of work, 
which tho same number of people are cap- 
able of performing, being by Adam Smith 
referred to three causes : (1) The increase 
of dexterity in every particular workman ; 
(2) the saving of time which would be lost 
by passing from one kind of work to an- 
other ; and (3) tho invention of many 
labour-saving devices or machinery by 
reason of workmen becoming thoroughly 
familiarised with their own particular 
operations ; to which has been added 
(4) remuneration of different agents at 
different rates in lieu of paying for the 
easy and difficult labour at an equal rate, 
a result which would follow from all the 
work being done by one man. Hut there 
are many serious countervailing dis- 
advantages : (l) Deadening of the faculties 
from their constant concentration on a 
single operation, involving as a corollary 
the inadaptability of the average work- 
man to any other form of work ; (2) the 
impairment of the physique of workmen, 
duo partly to monotony of work, and 
partly to the herding together of great 
numbers of operatives in large industrial 
centres. Hut tho passing of the Factory 
Acts, the collective action of trades unions 
in securing an amelioration of the condi- 
tions of labour, and, in a less degree, to 
private munificence of particular em- 
ployers in the provision of healthful dwel- 
lings, has in a measure counteracted the 
physical drawbacks of D. of L. 

2. In biology tho physiological I). of L. 
in the organs of the same individual body, 
with au accompanying diversification of 
structure. In the protozoa, or most 
primitive animals, thero is no 1>. of L., the 
individual boiug composed of ono vital 
unit or cell, which consequently performs 
all tho various functions of motion, nutri- 
tion, propagation, etc. In the second 
cardinal division of the animal kingdom, 
tho metazoa or multicellular animals, the 
lowest forms contain at least two sets of 
cells, each adapted to the performance of 
distinct functions, and consequently 
there is at least a binary D. of L. Higher 
in tho scale the subdivision becomes even 
greater, until all the essential functions are 
performed by different organs. 

Divorce, dissolution of the bonds of 
marriage by legal process. Hy Eng. law, 
prior to tho Matrimonial Causes Act, 1 857, 
the actual dissolution of the marriage tie, 
a D. a tnnculo matrimonii , could only bo 
obtained by Act of Parliament, and the 
courts could only grant a decree of judicial 
separation, a mensaetthora, i.e. from board 
and bed, such as had formerly been 
granted by the ecclesiastical courts. 
Decrees of nullity, however, could be 
granted. The div. of tho Supremo Court 
of Justice, known as the Probate, Ad- 
miralty, and Divorce Div., has jurisdic- 
tion in all matrimonial matters, and can 
grant decrees in suits for P. t judicial 
so par at t*'n, nullity, and restitution of 
conjugal rights. 

Grounds of Petition . — A petition may 
bo presented either by tho lim-band or the 
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wife for (a) adultery ; (b) desertion with- 
out cause for at least three years ; (c) 
cruelty ; (d) incurable unsoundnoss of 

mind of respondent- -but respondent 
must have been continuously under treat- 
ment. and care for at least five years im- 
mediately preceding: the petition. A 
u ife may petition on the ground that her 
husband baa, since in uniage, been guilty 
of rape, sodomy or bestiality (save for 
these grounds husband and wife are on 
equal terms in applying for 1).). A 
IK'titioner who also lias committed 
adultery must seek the court's discretion, 
otherwise the petition will fail. In rela- 
tion to the court’s discretion in such cases 
the decision in Blxmt v. Blunt 1943 is im- 
portant. It was there decided that the 
chief considerations to be taken into ac- 
count as warranting the exerciso of the 
discretion in favour of a petitioner arc : 
(i.) the position and interest of any child- 
ren of the marriage ; (ii.) the interest of 
any party with whom the petitioner has 
been guilty of misconduct, with special 
regard to the prospect of their future mar- 
riage ; (iii.) the question of reconciliation 
if the marriage is not dissolved ; (iv.) the 
interest of the petitioner, and in parti- 
cular that the petitioner should be able to 
re-in arry and live respectably ; and (v.) 
the interest of the community at large, to 
be judged by maintaining a true balance 
between respect for the binding sanctity of 
marriage and the social considerations 
which make it contrary to public policy 
to insist on the maintenance of a union 
which has utterly broken down. Peti- 
tioner may also sue the co-respondent for 
damages. There is no exact legal defini- 
tion of 4 desertion ' ; but it implies the 
leaving the other spouse without consent 
( Ward v. Ward. 18o8). Refusal to obey 
mi order for restitution of conjugal rights 
is constructive desertion. * Cruelty ’ in- 
cludes danger to life or limb, or to health, 
bodily or mental. Prior to the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 1937, the court was 
bound to satisfy itself that the petitioner 
had not * connived at or condoned ’ the 
adultery but under the above Act peti- 
tioner must satisfy tlie court that ‘ there 
has been no collusion, connivance or con- 
sent '. The Act does not, however, state 
bow the court should exercise its duty nr 
inquiry, though it. would scorn that if the 
court is not satisfied, it should, before dis- 
missing the petition, either ask for wit- 
nesses to be called who might be able to 
assist, or call on tlie King’s Proctor. But 
even if the respondent were culled, he (or 
she) could not be compelled to answer any 
question tending to show that he (or she) 
had committed adultery, unless ho (or 
she) chose to admit it or gave evidence in 
denial. There is no narrow definition of 
* collusion ’ but it exists where tlie origin- 
ating of the petition is founded on an agree- 
ment between the parties or their agents. 

A petition for judicial separation way be 
presented on any grounds on which a 
petition for.JD. might have been presented 
or on the ground of failure to comply with 
a decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights or on any ground on which a decree 
a rnensa et tnoro might have been pro- 


nounced. Where the court grants the 
decree it is not, since the Act of 1937, ob- 
ligatory for petitioner to cohabit with 
respondent. The grant of the decree does 
not bar present Ion of a petition for D. 
upon substantially the same facts. 

Nullity . — A marriage Is void ab initio 
where the parties cannot or have not con- 
tracted a valid marriage — e.g. a bigamous 
marriage, a marriage induced by fraud, 
or a marriage within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity. Prior to the Act of 
1937. non -cons urn mat ion for physical or 
mental defect was the solo ground on 
which a regular marriage was voidable. 
New grounds of nullity, since the Act of 
1937, are : (i.) non -consummation owing 
to wilful refusal of respondent to do so ; 
(ii.) that either party, at marriage, was of 
unsound mind or a mental defective : 
(iii.) that respondent has suffered venereal 
discaso in a communicable form ; (iv.) 
that respondent was at the time of mar- 
riage pregnant by some person other than 
the petitioner. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, grounds ii., iii., and iv. will not 
nullify the marriage unless the petitioner 
wore ignorant of the facts at the time of 
marriage and, in any case, proceedings 
must be begun within a year : nor will the 
court grant a decree unless it is satisfied 
that marital intercourse with the consent, 
of the petitioner has not taken place since 
the discovery by pet itioner of the existence 
of the grounds for a decree. 

Parties may legally marry again after 
a decree of 1). is made absolute ; i.e., 
until 1919, six months after the decreo 
nisi has been pronounced, if the King’s 
Proctor has not successfully intervened on 
the ground of collusion, etc. Ah a result, 
of the report of the Denning Committee 
on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes, the 
period between decree nisi and decree 
absolute has been (as from August (>, 1946) 
reduced from six mouths to six weeks : 
for once the object of the six months* 
interval was kept in mind it was difficult 
to justify the delay except in cases where 
further investigation of the l>ona fide# of 
the petitioner’s case was necessary. Many 
cases that come before the courts are so 
plain that any further Investigation is 
superfluous. The reasons why the period 
of six weeks was selected were twofold : 
(i.) it is sufficiently long for tho King’s 
Proctor to exerciso his function, but not 
so long as to bo an undue burden on tho 
innocent petitioner ; (ii.) it is the time 

limited for appeal to the Court of Appeal, 
so that it can apply in all coses defended 
or undefended whore the time limit for 
appeal has expired without an appeal 
having been lodged ; and finally the 
recommendation by the Committee had 
tho advantage that it could be effected 
without an Act of Parliament. The 
parties may not, however, marry If « 
decree for judicial separation only is 
granted. No petition for D. may be pre- 
sented during the first throe years after 
marriage unless the judge allows it on the 
grounds of * exceptional hardship * suf- 
fered by petitioner or * exceptional 
depravity * of respondent. These two 
grounds are entirely within the court’s 
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discretion* and* In determining an applica- 
tion, tho court must have regard to the 
interests of the children. 

Separation orders may bo made (Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1895) by courts of 
summary jurisdiction after conviction of 
the husband for aggravated assault, for 
desertion, persistent cruelty, neglect of 
maintenance, resulting in living apart and 
(Licensing Act, 1902) habitual drunken- 
ness. In Scotland, adultery or desertion 
for four years Is a ground for divorce for 
either party, and a party may not marry 
tho person with whom adultery lias been 
committed. 

In 1920 an Act was passed to make un- 
lawful the pub. in newspapers of unwhole- 
some details of divorce cases ; and under 
that Act only the following details mav 
be reported: names, addresses, and 
occupations of parties and witnesses ; 
conciso statements of charges ; points of 
law ; and the judge's summing up. The 
effect of tho Act has been to stifle reports 
for the most part, especially as points of 
law are of no interest to the great majority 
of newspapers. In regard to procedure, 
the Administration of Justice Act, 1920, 
provided a cheaper and more convenient 
method of obtaining D. in undefended 
eases, and also made special provision for 
those who jietition as poor persons. As 
the chief difhchii* of many persons in tlie 
provinces lay in taking proceedings a long 
way from their places of residence, a real 
hardship was thereby removed in n large 
number of eases. As to evidence the 
co use cHtbrc of Russell v. Russell (1921), 
estab. that statements relative to access 
or non-access which aro calculated to 
affect the legitimacy of issue are not ad- 
missible in evidence. This ruling has 
practically eliminated the chief evidence 
on which numerous decrees had previously 
been granted and opposes new difficulties 
to petitioners who may have been absent 
from their usual places of resilience even 
for long periods. Another important 
judicial decision was that of Lord Merri- 
valo in A. v. A. (1928), <45 T. L. 11. 19) 
to the effect that the court would refuse 
to sanction the practice of resorting to 
hotels to estab. a prirna facie ease for 
dissolution of rmm-iage. In P. v. P., an- 
other ease also decided in 1928, the same 
judge exercised his discretion in favour of 
a petitioner who was also a guilty party, 
it being held that the circumstances were 
such as to allow relief to be granted. 

Alimony . — While a D. suit is in pro- 
gress, the husband is liable to provide his 
wife with alimony or maintenance. The 
amount Is usually one -fifth of his income. 
After a D. has been pronounced, the court 
Axes permanent alimony. This is often 
at such an amount as will make up the 
wife's income to one-third of the joint 
incomes but the court has a wide dls 
crctioti in this matter. , 

So far as statistics are coinMjrncd, it Is 
evident that tho rate of 1). lias in creased 
considerably in recent years. In 1880-82 
the number of divorces and annulments 
of marriages In England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, was 366. In 1929 it had risen to 
4018, being an inroease of 800 on the pro 


number has tended steadily to in* 
9 e since then: 1938, 7038 ; 1933, 
; 1940, 8495 ; 1941, 7146 ; 1942, 
I; 1943, 11,315; 1944, 14,048 ; 1945, 


vious year and tho highest figure then on 
record. In 1937 the total was 5535 and 
the number lias tended steadily to in- 
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crease 
7211 : 

15,030." In *19 40 no ’fewer" than 31,457 Ds. 
were granted in England and Wales. A 
largo number of these were childless 
unions, and an analysis of the figures 
suggests the stabilising influence of 
offspring. Statistics show that many 
divorced persons soon form other unions 
and that tlieso re-marriages of the 
divorced occur largely in tho early 
twenties. Consult Phillip « on Divorce, 
1939 : William Laiey, on Divorce , 1940 ; 

and Hayden , on Divorce, 1949. 

Divorce in the, U.8.A. — In the IJ S.A. 
there is no federal law of D., nor any juris- 
diction of the Federal Courts, the dif- 
ferent states have their separate laws, and 
there are forty -eight different jurist! id ions, 
ri. Carolina, provides no means of obtaining 
a legal 1). ; adultery, cruelty, or desertion 
are the grounds in practically ail states. 
Iu thirty-nine states imprisonment is a 
ground, in thirty -eight drunkenness, m 
twenty -two neglect of maintenance. In 
some of tho Htatos other causes for divorce 
are insanity, venereal disease, addiction 
to drugs, and impotence. Restrictions on 
D. are greater in tho E. states and lesser 
in the W. states. The rate is lowest in 
lie Southern states of Louisiana, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, where Horn. 
Catholic influence is strong. Some of tho 
states grant D- for comparatively trifling 
reasons, e.a. incompatibility. The pre- 
valent opinion in Croat Britain on tho sub- 
ject of D. in the C.3.A. is that the rate of 
1). to marriage is so high that Amer. 
family life is in serious Jeopardy. This 
opinion, largely based on the wide circu- 
lation given by tho Press to all cases con- 
cerning Amer. film ‘ stars,’ is no doubt 
exaggerated ; but as compared with tho 
rate in Great Britain the Amer. rate is 
certainly high: assuming e.g. approxi- 
mately 4 11,900 marriages (1946) in Great 
Britain and 31,457 divorces, the rate per 
1000 marriages is about i 1 33 ; assuming 
2,300,000 marriages in tho iJ.S.A. in 1940 
aud 620,000 divorces, th< rate per 1000 
is about 269 56. On tho other hand, 
the rate varies considerably in tho dii- 
ferent states : e.g. while It doubled in 
Nevada iu J927, as compared with the 
year 1926. it declined by over 33J per cent 
in Vermont. These variations, however, 
merely corresponded to changes in the 
law, w hich in tho former case reduced the 
period of residence necessary to secure a 
liunl decree and increased it m tho latter 
state. In Nevada only three months’ 
residence is required. Hence people of 
moans flocked there to secure their 
decrees. In Reno tho famous * divorce 
mill 1 of the state, 2990 decrees were 
granted annually. Amer. statisticians 
are at pains to point out that marriages 
have greatly increased in the U.3.A., and 
that th ' divorce rate should he based not 
on the i‘ f al population, but on persons of 
marriageable age, which, however, varies 
with individual opiuion. During the 
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11 years 1936-46 there wcro 17,565,000 
marriages and 3,739,000 divorces in the 
U.S.A. For the country as a whole, 
therefore, there wore 4-9 marriages for 
every divorce reported. The number of 
marriages between 1936-45 was fairly 
evenly maintained at an average of 
1,526,500 but the number of divorces rose 
from 236.000 in 1936 to 502.000 In 1945. 

Diwan, see Divan. 

Diwanieh, or Divanieh, tn. of Asiatic 
Turkey, situated on the r. b. of the 
Eupbates, about 95 m. S.E. of Bagdad, a 
strategic military post. Pop. 335,000. 

Dixoove, tn. in the Gold (’oast Colony, 
W. Africa. It is situated N.E. of Cape 
Three Points. Pop. 1000. 

Dixie, name popularly applied to the S. 
states of the U.S.A. There are various 
explanations of the origin of the word. 
The S. states were those 8. of the Mason 
and Dixon line, and Dixie is supposed to 
be a corruption of Dixon. Another story 
has it that it came from the paper money 
printed in Louisiana before the Civil War. 
Owing to the number of people of Fr. ex- 
traction living in the state, the paper 
money had one side inscribed in Fr. Ten- 
dollar bills therefore had the Fr. word for 
ten, which Is • dix.’ In popular nomen- 
clature the bills became known as 4 Dixies.’ 
And Daniel Emmett gave it immortal 
currency In his famous song * Away down 
South ’ which to this day is tho favourite 
tune in the S. states. 

Dixie, Lady Florence (1857-1905), Eng. 
author and explorer, tho daughter of the 
Marquis of Queensberry, b. in London. In 
1878-79 she explored the wastes of 
Patagonia and acted as w ar correspondent 
of the Morning Post in tho Boer War of 
1880-81. It was mainly through her 
efforts that Cotewayo was released and 
sent back to Zululand. She was an ar- 
dent advocate of women’s rights. In 
1875 Bhe married Sir Beaumont D. 
Among her writings are : Across Pata- 
gonia (1880), In the Land of Misfortune 
(1882), and w Aniwce ; the Warrior Queen 
(1890), and numerous poems. 

Dixie Highway, Ainer. road extending 
from Lakes Michigan and Huron to 
Florida and by a branch through Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. It is 1930 m. long in 
its W. and 2169 in its E. div. Dixie Oxer- 
land Highway runs from Savannah, 
Georgia, to San Diego, California, is 2660 
in. in length and passes through Colum- 
bus, Meridian, Vicksburg, Dallas, El Paso, 
and Phoenix. 

Dixmude (Dixmuiden), Belgian tn. In 
W. Flanders, 15 m. S. of Ostend. Has a 
trade in linen, chicory, butter, and 
cattle. Pop. 3,500. During the First 
World War it was in tho battle line almost 
throughout the operations on tho W. 
Front. Situated on tho R. Yser, about 
midway between Ostend on the N. and 
Ypres on the S., its position exposed it to 
much bombardment uml the tu. was 
almost destroyed. A Franco- Belgian 
force maintained hold on tho tu. in 1914, 
after which the appropriate sluices were 
opened and a large flooded area kept the 
opponents apart. The Belgians entered the 
tn. again in Bept. 1918. 


Dixon, city of Illinois, U.S.A. and the 
cap of Loo co. It is situated about 971m. 
W. of Chicago. There are tanyards, and 
manufs. of boots and shoos ; there are 
also extensive flour mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Dixon Entrance, strait on the W. coast 
of N. America, situated between Queen 
Charlotte Is. (Brit. Columbia) and the 
Prince of Wales Is. (Alaska). It Is 100 m. 
long, and an average of 70 m. In breadth. 

Dixon, George (1820-98), Eng. edu- 
cational reformer. From 1867-76 he was 
Liberal member of parliament for Bir- 
mingham, and from 1885-98 Liberal 
Unionist for the Edgbaston div. It was 
largely through his efforts that Birming- 
ham secured Aston Hall and Park. . He 
was largely responsible for tho foundation 
of tho National Educational League 
(1868). 

Dixon, Henry Hall (1822-70), Eng. 
sporting writer who used the pen-name 
of 4 The Druid,’ b. in Cumberland and 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Ho began to write regularly 
for the S porting Magazine , and pub. three 
novels in it. The Post and the Paddock 
(1856), Silk amt Scarlet (1858), Scott and 
Sebright (1862). Other writings were: 
Field and Fern, an account of tho herds 
and flocks of Scotland (1865), Saddle and 
Sirloin, of those of England (1870), and 
The Ialw of the Farm , a legal treatise 
(1858). See F. Lawley, Life and Times of 
* The Druid,' 1895. 

Dixon, Richard Watson (1833-1900), 
Eng. poet and churchman, b. in London, 
and educated at Birmingham and Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, wliero he Joined 
tho 4 Birmingham group ’ of tho Pre- 
Raphaelites, Including Morris and Burne- 
Jones. He was ordained in 1858 and was 
successively vicar of Hay ton, Cumberland, 
and Warksworth, and honorary canon of 
Carlislo. -4 Iih llrst two books of verse, 
Christ' 8 Company and Historical Odes , 
were pub. In 1861 and 1863 ; Mono , an 
historical poem in terza rinia , which won 
the pralso of Swinburne (1883), Odes ami 
Eclogues (1884), Lyrical Poems (1887), and 
The Story of Eudocia and her Brothers 
(1838). His prose works include a life of 
his father (187 1) and History of the Church 
of England (1878-1902). See It. Bridges, 
Selected Poem s and Memoir, 1909 ; C. C. 
Abbott (ed.), \ The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Walter 
Dixon, 1935. 

Dixon, William Hepworth (1821-79), 
Eng. writer and traveller, b. at W. An- 
coats, Manchester. He began his life as 
a clerk in his native city. His series of 
papers in the Daily News on * The 
Literature of tho Lower Orders,’ and 
4 London Prisons,’ attracted attention. 
In 1849 ho pub. John Howard and the 
Prison- W arid of Europe, which attained 
great popularity; In 1851 appeared WiH 
Ham Penn , in winch ho refuted tho charges 
brought by Macaulay against the 
eminent Quaker. A visit to tho United 
States in I860 was followed by New 
America (1867) and Spiritual Wives 
(1868). 

Dizful, tn. of Persia in tho prov. of 
Khuzistan. It is an important rnkt. and 
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makes cotton goods. In the vicinity are 
the ruins of Susa. Pop. 30,000. 

Djezzar, Ahmed (c. 1735-1804), sur- 
Tiaincd ‘ The Butcher * on account of his 
cruelty, b. at Bosnia and became the slave 
of All Bey in Egypt. He rose to be 
Governor of Cairo, and finally Pasha of 
Acre and Damascus, in which position, 
with the help and advice of Sir Sidney 
Smith, ho successfully defended Acre for 
a month (1790) against Napoleon. 

Djibuti or Jibuti, Fr. tn. and port on the 
Gulf of Aden, S. of Tojura Bay, in E. 
Africa, cap. of Fr. Somaliland and ter- 
minus of the railway via Diredawa to 
Addis-Ababa in Abyssinia, of which it is 
tho outlet on the Indian ocean. Follow- 
ing the Fr.-Lt. armistice in 1940 a Franoo- 
It. armistice came to L). on Sept. 2, 194 0, 
to arrange terms between Italy and Vichy 
France, by which Italy secured full rights 
in the port of D. and along the Fr. section 
of tho railway. The Fr. surrender of D. 
isolated British Somaliland and thereby 
facilitated its capture by the Italians. 
Early in 1941, however, Brit, forces ad- 
vanced on the railway and by summer of 
that year I). was under close blockade. 
On 28 Dec. 1942 Fr. Somaliland joined the 
Allies. 

Djidjelli, tn. of Algeria in tho dept, of 
Constantine Exports cork, wine, and 
sardines. 11 GOO. 

Djinn, see Jinn and Dkmonolooy. 

Djizzak, see Dzhiz.vk. 

Dm i trie IT (Dimitriev) Radko (1859- 
1919), Bulgarian general who served with 
the Russian army during tho 1914-18 
War. Ho commanded the army which 
unsuccessfully besieged Przemysl during 
Sept.-Oct. 1914 *, his losses were very 
sovere — 70,000 casualties. At tho Battle 
of Cracow (Nov. 1914) ho showed great 
skill as a leader, ami succeeded in driving 
back an Austro-Hungarian army. In the 
Battle of Dunajec-San (q. v.) in tho spring 
of 1915 he commanded the Third Army, 
and suffered another heavy reverse at 
Gorlico-Tarnow, where an Austro -German 
force made a very wide break in his line 
and captured over 60,000 prisoners. He 
tried to hold up the enemy at tho Lupkow 
Pass, but failed, and as a consequence 
Brussilov’s (</. i?.) army was also compelled 
to withdraw. After the Russian revolu- 
tion he was murdered by the communists 
at Piatigorsk. 

Dmitriev, Ivan Ivanovitoh (1700-1837), 
Russian statesman and poet, b. in Sim- 
birsk. He served for home time in the 
army, but soon left it for the Civil Service. 
From 1810-14 ho served as minister of 
justice under the Emperor Alexander. 
He occupied himself with literature during 
his leisure moments, and after his retire- 
ment in 1814. Among Ids poems are 
songs, odes, satires, tales, epistles, and 
his fables, partly trails, from La Fontaine 
and Florian, are among the best In the 
language. 

Dmitri© vsk, tn. of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
with coal mines and metal and chemical 
industries. Pop. 54,000. 

Dnepropetrovsk (formerly Ekaterino- 
siav) (1) region of tho Ukraine, bounded 
on the N. by Poltava and Kharkov, on 

E.E. 4 
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the E. by tho ter. of tho Don Cossacks, on 
the S. by the Sea of Azov and Taurida and 
ou tho W. by Kherson. Its area is 
2 1,500 sq. m. and its pop. about 3,500,000. 
Its surface is mostly steppe and its soil 
is the fertile black earth which yields 
largo grain returns. The chief Iron 
deposits of tho Ukraine are found in the 
W. part of the region, and considerable 
and varied inanufs. are carried on. (2) 
City in the Ukraine and cap. of tho region 
of the same name, situated on tho Dnieper. 
It is one of the greatest Ukrainian centres 
for iron working. It was a lovely old- 
fashioned type of Ukrainian city, and had 
broad avenues, beautiful trees and hand- 
some old buildings and homes. The 
new buildings are typically modernish 
and are for the most part apartments and 
workers’ dwellings. The principal fac- 
tory is a steel -tube manuf. plant employ- 
ing (1940) 9000 men and is engaged in 
turning out pipes and tubing and other 
forms of finished steel products and seam- 
less pipes. Its open-hearth steel capacity 
was (1940) 440,000 tons. It has also 
inanufs. of agrio. machines, tractors, ball- 
bearings, machine tools, railway wagons, 
tobacco, soap, and tanneries. D. was 
taken by the Gers. in 1941 and reoccupied 
by the Russians on Sept 27, 1943. Pop. 
c. 400,000. 

Dnieper, or Dnyepr, third largest Euro- 
pean riv. after Rs. Volga and Danube, 
rising on the Valdai plateau in the region 
of .Smolensk, flowing past Mogilev, Kiev, 
Dnicpropctrovsk, Kherson, and other im- 
portant tns., entering tho Black Sea at 
Dnieper Id man (estuary or gulf), E. of 
Odessa. Its chief tribs. are Us. Berezina, 
Pripet or Pripyat, Ingulets, and Teterev 
ou the r. b., Rs. Sozh, Desua, Sula, Psiol, 
Vorskla, Orel, and Samara on the left. 
Steamers piy between Orsha and Dnepro- 
petrovsk, and Zaporozhe and Kherson. 
The rapids (porogs) below Dnepro- 
petrovsk hinder navigation considerably. 
Length about 1400 m. ; navigable from 
Dorogobuzli. Quantities of corn, timber, 
hemp, and other goods are shipped on the 
D. and its tribs. It is connected with the 
Baltic bj Rs. Dvina, Nlen urn, and Vistula, 
and their uniting canals Berezina, Ogin- 
ski, and Dnieper- Bug. The anct. name 
was Borysthenes, later Danapris (Turk- 
ish, Uzi) ; it is marked on modieval maps 
as Eliel, Luosen, or Lerene. There are 
important fisheries in tho ostuary. At 
Kiev the riv. is ice-bound for about three 
months in tho year, and there is a bridge 
across ; at Smolensk the waters are 
frozen for about half the year. In sum- 
mer the river is 35 ft. deep at Kiev, and 
often rises much higher, to over 50 ft., in 
the spring floods. The width varies from 
under 470 to 2300 yds. Tho D. played a 
large part in the making of Russia before 
tho Mongolian invasions (thirteenth cen- 
tury). and later In the life of Little Russia. 
Near its mouth was tho Milesian colony 
of Olbia, estab. for trading with the 
Interior. Great battles were fought on 
tho D '« banks in the Second World War. 
The Qvt.u crossed the riv. In 1941 but, at 
tho turn of the tide of war in 1943, they 
were standing, back again, on the middle 
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and lower D. with a switch line to the sea 
of Azov through Melitopol to cover the 
Crimea. The Russians, however, quickly 
broke the Melitopol line, cut off the land- 
ward approaches to the Crimea and broke 
into the Great bend of the 1). making 
rapid progress towards lCrivoi Roc. By 
the end of the year the Russian were 
forcing the Gers. to abandon their last 
hold upon the I). above Kremenchug, the 
month of Dec. being characterised by the 
success of the Russian offensive on the 
middle and lower D. The Gers., in their 
retreat, left strong formations on the 
middle and lower 1>. but early in the next 
year (1944) the Russian armies of the 
Ukrainian sectors fell upon their forma- 
tions and indicted on them a bloody de- 
feat. For details of these battles see 
K astern Front or Russo -Germ an Cam- 
paigns tn Second World War. 

Dniester, or Dnyestr, riv. of S. Russia, 
rising in the Carpathians and flowing into 
the Black Sea 40 tn. S.W. of Odessa. It 
separates Bessarabia from the Ukraine 
(Podolia), and in its course passes Sambor, 
Halicz, Khotin. Mohilev, Bendur, Akcr- 
nian, and other important places. Its 
chief trihs. are Rs. Stryj, Rent, Botna, 
on the r. b., R. Sercth on the left. Navi- 
gation begins lor steamers at Khotin : 
near Yempol, where it crosses the granite 
ridge of 8. Russia, the rapids make navi- 
gation very dangerous. It is about 800 
in. long ; 180 to 350 yds. wide and 3 to 
17 ft. deep. It ships much timber and 
corn, especially from Odessa. The nnct. 
name was Tyras or Danastris (Turkish 
Turlia). Its mouth in the Black 8ea is 
called Dniester Liman. In the invasion 
of Russia the Ger. crossed the D. soon 
after the invasion was launched in June 
1941 hut the Russians crossed the riv. 
on a 30 mile front on March 19, 1944. For 
details of these battles, see Eastern 
Front or Russo-German Campaigns 
in Second World W ar. 

Dobb’s Ferry, small tn. of New York, 
U.S.A., situated in Westchester eo. The 
reputation of the tn. rests chiefly on its 
historical connection with Washington, 
Clinton, Rochainbeau, and other leader* 
of the War of Revolution. It is now a 
residential suburb of New York City. 
Pop. 6000. 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (1824-74), 
Eng. poet and critic, b. at Cranbronk, 
Kent. In 1836 his father, a wine mer- 
chant, removed to Cheltenham, with 
which D. was connected for the rest of his 
life. The influence of his grandfather, 
Samuel Thompson, brought him into con- 
tact with the ‘ Free-thinking Christians/ 
In 1850 under the itont de plume of ‘ Syd- 
ney Yendys * he pub. The Roman, which 
met with great success, Rattler appeared 
in 1854 ; Sonnets on the (Crimean) War, 
in which he was agisted by Alexander 
Smith in 1855 ; England in Time of Wax 
in 1856. D. belonged to what has been 
called 4 the spasmodic sehool ' of poets. 
The undoubted charm of some of his lyrics 
ar\4 the value and originality of some of 
his thoughts are often marred by excess of 
metaphor and a general dreariness and 
nervclossncBH only Relieved by bright 


‘ spasmodic ' flashes. See J. Nfchol, 
Poetical Works of Dobell , with Memoir, 
1875, and the collection of Ills prose works 
under the titlo Thoughts on Art , Philo- 
sophy and Religion ; selected from the 
Unpublished Papers of Sydney Dobell , by 
the same writer, 1876 ; and Emily Jolly, 
Life and Letters bf Sydney Dobell , 1878. 

Dbbeln, tn. of Saxony, Germany, in the 
prov. of Leipzig, situated on an is. 
formed by the Mulde and the Miilil- 
graben, 41 m. N.W. of Dresden by rail. 
Noted for iron foundries and manufs. of 
metal and wooden wares. Pop. 24,700. 

Doberan, or Dobberan, tn. and watering 
place in the former grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwcrin. Germany, on a small 
riv. flowing into the Baltic, about 9 m. 
from Rostock. It baa a Gothic church 
(1300-1368), a former Cistercian Abbey 
with many art treasures, and the tombs 
of numerous princes of Mecklenburg. It 
has been much frequented on account of 
its radio-active steel springs. Pop. 7000. 

Dbbereiner, Johann Wolfgang (1780- 
1849), Ger. chemist, b. at Bug near Hof, 
in Buvaria. In 1810 ho was appointed 
professor of chemistry, pharmacy, and 
technology at Jena, where he made the 
acquaintance of Goethe. He is chiefly 
famous for an invention known as 
* Doherciner's Lamp,* in which he 
demonstrated that spongy platinum in 
presence of oxygen can ignite hydrogen ; 
a process which has been used in many 
self- igniting coal-gas burners, lie ob- 
tained the crystalline compound of 
alcohol with ammonia, ami discovered 
furfnrol. His works include treatises on 
pneumatic chemistry (1821 -25), and the 
chemistry of fermentation (1822). He 
was one of the first to try to group ele- 
ments according to their atomic weights, 
thus helping to prepare the way for 
McndeieeftW Periodic System. He also 
discovered the catalytic effect of man- 
ganese dioxide upon the docom position of 
potassium chlorate by heat. 

Dobree, Peter Paul (17 82-1825), Eng. 
classical scholar and cntie. At Trinity 
College, Cum bridge he became an inti- 
mate friend of Person, and in 1823 was 
appointed regius professor of Gk. After 
Porson’s death D. was commissioned to 
edit tho pub. of his notes on Gk. authors, 
and brought out the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes in 1820 and all Person's Aristo- 
phanxea. In 1822 ho pub. the Lexu'on 
of Photius, and left an ed. of Demosthenes 
untinlshed at liis death. 

Dobrainka, tn. of Russia, about 50 m. 
N. of Chernigov. Pop. 10,000. 

Dobritoh, see Bazardjik. 

Dobromierz, see Hohenfriedrkrg. 

Dobrowsky, Josef (1753-1829), Slav 
philologist, h. at GJemiet, near Raab, in 
Hungary, of Bohemian parents. In 1792 
ho was commissioned by tho Bohemian 
Scientific Society jto travel all over Europe 
in search of the MSS. which had been 
scattered during ithe Thirty Years war. 
Among bis work* are : Scriptores Rerum 
Rohemicarum (1783-84), Aveftihrliche 
Lehrgebdude der bdhmischen Sjtrache (1 792), 
and Institution*.* JAnenue Slavic cc dialecti 
veleris (1822). See life by F. Palacky, 1833. 
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Dobrudja, dist. of Rumania and Bui- Plymouth ; entered the Board of Trade 
garia. It is a low tract of Quaternary in 185G ; became a H ret -class clerk In 
alluvium which stretches for a distance 1874, and principal clerk in 1884, which 
of 140 m. along the Black Sea. It rises last position he retained until his retire- 
in Hacar Bair to a height of 7765 ft., but mont from the service seven years later, 
the mean elevation of the dist. is only It was, however, as a man of letters rather 
about 500 ft. During the First World than a gov. official that Austin D. t as 
War Rumania, after declaring war on he usually subscribed himself, achieved 
Austria-Hungary, Aug. 27, 1916, at once fame. At an early ago he came before the 
advanced into Transylvania on a front of world as a poet ; and he issued several 
350 in. while holding the Dobrudja with a books of verse : Vignettes in Rhyme (1873), 
comparatively small forco. Later, the Proverbs in Porcelain , <1877), Old World 
Austrians, who had been taken by sur- Idylls (1883), and At the Sign of the Lyre 
prise, reinforced by Ger. troops, advanced (1885). His collected poems were pub. 
into the Dobrudja under the Ger. held- in 1897. One of the greatest living 
marshal, Maokensen, on Sept. 4, and authorities on the Georgian period, D. 
Turtuoaln fell to them on Sept. 6. Ten wrote mainly on that era, his principal 
days later Silistria was also take u and anew works being monographs on Fielding 
Russo- Rumanian defensive line was con- (1883), Steele (1886), Goldsmith (1888), 
structcd between Iiasova and Tuzia in the Horace Walpole (1890), Hogarth (1891), 
Dobrudja. The Rumanians continued to Richardson (1902), Fanny Burney (1903) ; 
lose ground in their new sector until tho and Eighteenth Century Vignettes (three 
second week in Nov. 1916, when they re- series, 1892, 1891, 1896), and At Prior 
took Hireova. But this success was not Park and Other Papers (1912). The Com- 
consolidated, they were overwhelmed on yleie Poetical Works were ed. by A. T. A. 
other fronts, and fighting in the Dobrudja Dobson, 1923, and a collected ed. of D/s 
generally came to a standstill. It was essays was issued in tho World’s Classics, 
prematurely agreed among the govs, of 1923-26. See life by A. T. A. Dobson 
the Central Emplros and those of their (1928). 

allies that the eventual disposal of the I). Dobson, William (1610-46), an Eng. 
should be in the hands of Germany and portrait and historical painter, 6. at Ox- 
Bulgaria, the new understanding being ford ; apprenticed as a boy to Peake, a 
that Bulgaria should regain what she picture-dealer. Van Dyck befriended 
asserted had been taken from her by tho him, and he became his pupil and imitator. 
Western Powers after tho last Balkan succeeding him as court painter to Charles 
War ; but as the ultimate victory was I. D. painted portraits of Charles I., the 
with tho Entente, Rumania retained the Prince of Wales, Prince Rupert, and sev. 
ter. In tho Second World War, how ever, courtiers. Examples of D. in tho National 
Rumania ceded the S. I), to Bulgaria by Portrait Gallery, London, are : * Francis - 
the treaty of Craiova, Sept. 7, 1940, Bui- Quarles,’ ‘ Eudymion Porter,’ and others, 
garia gaining thereby the provs. of There arc also three at Hampton Court. 
Durostor and Caliacra, an area of about * The Decollation of St. John.’ is one of his 
3000 sq. m. The D. was over-run by Ger. best historical works, 
troops in March 1910 and was occupied, Dobson, William Charles Thomas (1817- 
with all Bulgaria, until 1914. Tho N. 1898), Eng. artist, b. at Hamburg. His 
part of the D. fell to the Russian armies paintings were mainly on historical and 
with the capture of Galatz on Aug. 27, scriptural subjects, including ‘ Tobias and 
1944. Constanza fell to them on Aug. 29. the Angel,’ 1853 ; 4 The Charity of Dor- 
These captures, however, were from Ger. cas/ 1854 ; * The Holy Innocents/ 1858 ; 
troops, for Rumania had accepted * The Good Shepherd ’ * and ‘ St. Paul at 
armistice terms on Aug. 23, and had Philippi/ 1873, in the Diploma Gallery, 
joined the Allies. The ponce treaty of Doceue, or Docetistn (G*.. 6o#cei»', to ap- 
1947 confirmed the retention of S. D. pear), a name given in the early church to 
by Bulgaria. See R. Vulpe, La Dobroudga a group of heretics who believed that dur- 
d travers les sitcles, 1939 ; B. Newman, ing His residence on earth, Christ had no 
Balkan Background, 1944. real but only an ‘ apparent ’ or phantom 

Dobson, Frank (b. 1887), Eng. sculptor body. The doctriuo originated in the 
in bronze, born in London, son of Frank Gk., Oriental, and Alexandriuo theory 
D., artist. Studied art from boyhood in that ‘ matter ’ is essentially impure and 
London sculptor’s studio and later in imperfect, therefore tho union of the 
Cornwall. Exhibited in Venice, Dresden, divine spirit with matter was impossible. 
Stockholm, Wembley. Paris and New It appears in its most developed form 
York. His best sculptures include, * The among the Gnostios and Manichfe&ns, and 
Man Child/ 4 Morning/ 4 Susannah ' its believers were divided Into three 
(bronze). Standing Figure (bronze), and a groups : those who held i hat the body of 
number of portrait busts, including a Christ was a real, earthly body, but bad 
bronze bust of tho Earl of Oxford and no essential connection with His divine 
Asquith, and a brass head of Sir Osbert nature ; those who declared that His 
Sitwell, some of which ore in the National human body was a mere phantom, a 
Gallery of British Art, Tate Gallery, and delusion (Marcion, the Ophites, and 
Manchester City, Glasgow, and Leeds Art Mauieheeans) ; and those who declared 
Galleries, A.R.A. 1042. Wrote Pencil and that It was an ethereal body, descended 
Colour Drawings. See Frank Dobson , ed. with Him from heaven (Valentinus, 
R. Mortimer, 19241. Baal tides). Tho theory precludes the 

Dobson, Henry Austin (1840-1921), idea of the virgin birth aiul the Crucifixion. 
Kng. poet, critic, and biographer, b . at or holds them to be only * phantoms/ 
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The docetic doctrine appears amonp; the 
Priscillianists and the Bogomils, and also 
among a small faction of the Anabaptists. 
See Gnosticism ; also Dorner's System of 
Christian Doctrine , 1880, and ITarnack's 
History of Dogma, 1894-00. 

Dochart, rlv. and loch of Perthshire, 
Scotland. The riv. carries off the surplus 
waters of the loch, and flows in a N.E. 
direction for 13 in., finally entering Loch 
Tay at Killin. Salmon, pike, aud trout 
are plentiful in the stream. 

Dock, common name of many peren- 
nial tap -rooted species of Iiumex , a genus 
of Polygonaceae, to which belongs also the I 


often minimised l»y locks which receive the 
vessel at tho I), level, and then, by letting 
water out, drop it to the outside level. 
Tho dopth given to a D. depends upon 
the depth of the channel by which it is 
approached. But owing to the groat im- 
provements made in tho dredging system, 
the channels leading to most important 
ports have been deepened considerably, 
and in building a new D., tho probability 
of any such improvement would be taken 
into account. Tho depth of channel 
available for vessels is reckoned from the 
high-water of the lowest neap tides. Tho 
period of timo over which vessels can 
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sorrel. /?. crispus , the curled dock. It. 
obtusifol ins the broad leaved dock, and It. 
Britannvca , tho greater water- dock, are 
all species found in Britain os weeds, and 
the leaves are used by children as a euro 
for nettlo stings. 

Dock, in marine and riv. engineering, a 
space or structure in or upon which ships 
may be placed to discharge or load cargo, 
or to undergo repairs. There aro two 
main classes of Ds. : the wet D., with 
which the tidal D. may be classed, and 
the dry D., with which the floating D. may 
be considered. 

A wet dock is a basin in a sheltered posi- 
tion, where vessels may lie alongside 
quays, which ore fitted with proper 
appliances for taking on or discharging 
cargo. It adjoins tho sea coast or a tidal 
rlv., and is closed with gates so that the 
water in it may bo retained at a uniiorm 
level when the tide has gone down. 
Quays usually surround the D. $s much as 
possible, as It is of importance to secure 
as large a quay area as possible. The dis- 
advantage of the wet D. is that vessels aro 
able to enter or leave it only at high tide 
when the water outside aud Inside Is at 
the same level. This disadvantage is 


daily cuter the D. depends upon the range 
of the tide. The approach channels to 
some of tho S. Wales ports aro inaccessible 
at low tide, for they aro then nearly dry. 
It is in places where tho range of tide is 
very great that the wet D. is used in pre- 
ference to tho tidal D. Liverpool, Eng- 
land, which possesses odo of tho finest f). 
systems in the world, is a case in point. 
Hero tho difference in level Js over 30 ft., 
while in tho Thames also it is some 20 ft. 
As a general rule it may be said that where 
tho difference is more than 12 ft., wot Ds. 
are a necessity. The Liverpool D. 
system was developed greatly at the end 
of tho nineteenth century, and the I), area 
is now some 1 J 00 acres. Tho largest Ds. 
ore the Canada (18 ac.), tho Langton 
(18* ac.), and tfae Alexandra (174 ac)„ 
with its branch Ds., area 44i ac. The 
West Float Dock, with a water area of 
5*2 ac., is the largest on tho Birkenhead 
side of the riv. The Port of London Ds. 
cover an area of 4247 ao. with a water 
area of 722 ac., and provide 48 in. of 
quayage. The King George V D., con- 
nected with the lloyal Albert D. and the 
Royal Victoria D. f together form the 
largest shoot of enclosed dock water in 
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the world. The system is known as the 
* Royal Docks * and affords 1 1 miles of 
berthing accommodation for shipping. 
The total area of these three Ds. (including 
land for extension) is 1102 £ uc., water 
area, 247 ac., length of principal entrance, 
800 ft., width of principal entrance, 
100 ft., depth of principal entrance 45 ft. ; 
and quayage, 1 2f m. These great Thames 
Ds. are 40 m. from the sea and only 5 m. 
by road from the heart of London. Other 
important London l)s. are the London, at., 
Katharine's, Surrey Commercial, E. India, 
W. India, and Mill wall. The E. India Ds. 
have a total area of 67 J ac., water area, 
311 ac., length, width and depth of prin- 
cipal entrance, 300 ft., 80 ft., and 31 ft. 
respectively, and quayage, 11 m. The 
Tilbury Ds. — the first Ds. in the Port of 
London on approaching from the sea, 
are 24m. from the Thames Estuary. They 
consist of a mam D. and 3 branch Ds. 
Their total area is 725 ac., water area, 
104 & ac., length, width and depth of prin- 
cipal entrance lock, 1000 ft., 110 ft., and 
454 ft. respectively, and quayage, 4 m. 

A tidal dwk is a basin similar to that 
described above, but open to the harbour 
waters, so that the level of the water in the 
D. risos and falls with tho tide. Ds. of 
this kind are suitable where the difference 
between at high and low tide is 

small. This state of things prevails on 
the shores of tho Mediterranean and tho 
Atlantic coast of N. America, and as ex- 
amples of such Ds. we may cite those at 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Naples in the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ds., 
Brooklyn, in the U.H.A. Wet and tidal 
Ds. are usually constructed on low-lying 
land near tho estuary of a river. The I). 
Is here somewhat sheltered, and the ex- 
cavation of the basin is facilitated by the 
lowness of the land. Tho river nets as an 
approach channel, and if, as in tho case of 
the Albert and Victoria Ds., and Chatham 
dockyard on the Medway, described above, 
a sharp bend In tho riv. be utilised, upper 
and lower entrances are easily provided. 
Other notable examples of Dh. formod on 
low-lying land adjoining a tidal riv. with 
consequently a sheltered approach are 
those at Liverpool, Hull,. Southampton, Bel- 
fast, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and 
St. Nazaire. In the Mediterranean ports, 
where the basins are actually in tho sea, 
breakwaters, as at Marseilles, nro built to 
act as shelters. Examples of sheltered Ds., 
constructed on low-lying land bordering tho 
shore and with direct access to the sea are 
Swansea, Hartlepool , Barrow, and 1 loin bay . 

Dry, or graving docks are basins of 
particular shape, which can bo shut vip. 
and from which the water can be pumped 
so as to leave the vessel’s hull dry for 
repairs, repainting, cleaning, etc. Tho 
dry D. has access to the sea from ono end 
only, and this end is furnished with gates, 
or caissons, fitted with sluices, so that all 
the water may bo drained away ; but 
when it has access to a wot D. the water 
must of courso be pumped out. The 
other end is generally shaped round In the 
form of a ship's bows. On the face the 
walls oro stepped, the stops being known 
as 4 altars.' Tho bottom is heavily paved , 


and slopes downwards from the centre so 
as to allow any water left in the D. to 
drain out. These Ds. were formerly con- 
structed of timber in America, but they 
are now universally constructed, as 
formerly in Kuropo, of masonry, brick- 
work, or concrete. The 4 altars ' are 
lined with granite blue-bricks, or specially 
strong concrete, and additional steps and 
means of access are provided for the men 
to ascend and descend. Along the centre 
line of the D. bottom are keel-blocks, upon 
which tho ship settles as the water is 
pumped out. When brought into tho D., 
which is of a length and depth sufficient to 
receive the largest vessels frequenting tho 
port. It is placed carefully in position over 
the keel-blocks, and shored lip with tim- 
ber shores resting on the steps, which 
retain it in an upright position as it settles 
down. Tho King George V Graving D., 
Southampton, opened by King George V. 
in 1035, is tho largest dry D. in tho world 
It is 1200 ft. by 135 ft. The largest 
London dry D., out of thirty -three, is the 
Tilbury, which Is 846 ft. long, 70 ft. wide 
at tho entrance, and 35 ft. deep. The size 
of the Canada D., Liverpool, is 925 ft. 
long, 94 ft. wide at entrance, and 31 ft. 
deep at high water. 

Floating docks have been built in late 
years to serve the same purpose as graving 
Ds. They have certain very obvious ad- 
vantages, but these are counterbalanced 
by grave disadvantages. The advantages 
plainly are : (1) that the D. can be built 
in the cheapest and best place, no matter 
how far distant this may be from the 
place at which tho D. Is needed. Thence, 
it can bo towed to its destination ; (2) it 
can be moved from one port to another, or 
from one part to another of the same port, 
as seems most convenient : (3) it usually 
costs less to work than a dry £>., where the 
cost of pumping out tho water is apt to be 
very great. The disadvantages are : (1) 
that the durability is so much less, a 
floating D. cannot be expected to last for 
more than fifty years ; (2) the cost of 
maintenance is generally much higher ; 
(3) It cannot be used for mch large vessels 
os can the regular graving ! '. A sheltered 
site, with a considerable depth of water, is 
necessary for a floating D., which consists 
of a number of pontoons or watertight 
boxes, of which somo form the bottom of 
the D. and others tue two sides. The 
pontoons are divided Into water-tight 
compartments, and for filling or emptying 
these compartments there is machinery in 
the side boxes. The machinery usually 
consists largely of steam-pumps. The 
lower boxes are at first filled with water so 
as to bo well below sea-level. The vessel 
is thou floated in, and carefully adjusted 
in position over the keel -blocks. The 
water is then pumped out from the water- 
tight compartmeuts, and the bottom of 
the dock rises, liftfug t he vessel with it. 
Shores ore at the same time placed between 
the hull aud tho side walls to retain the 
vessel in position. This continues until 
the h dl of tho vessel is well out of the 
water. The repairs are made, the D. is 
sunk, aud the vessel floated out. Stability 
is ensured by making the displacement of 
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that part of tho D. below the bridge 
greater than that of the upper part of the 
D. plus the greatest vessel it could take. 
Floating Ds. are now almost all con- 
structed of Iron and steel, and are carefully 
overhauled at regular intervals. Tho 
difficulty of doing this has led to a notable 
improvement in form. Under the old 
system, the floating D. had itself to be 
brought into dry I). at regular intervals. 
Now, however, the floating docks are 
made self-docking. That is to say, they 
are constructed in three parts, so that if 
one of these requires cleaning it can be 
detached and dry docked on tho other two 
parts as though it were itself a vessel. 
Dock entrances and locks. — Access to a 
T). may be either by entrances or by a 
lock. The former, being so much the 
cheaper, iR used when possible. En- 
trances consist of one or more pairs of 
ates at the opening of tho D. These are 
ttod with sluices, closed by vertical 
sluice-gates, which are worked by hy- 
draulic pressure. In tho case of a dry D. 
opening on to the sea, these enable the 
water to be drained entirely away, and 
in this case they are supplemented by cul- 
verts in tho side walls. In the case of a 
wet D. they servo to bring tho water in the 
D. down to the level of that outside. These 
entrances are economical, not only in 
money but also in space, and It is much 
more easy for a vessel to pass through 
them. The disadvantage is that they are 
available for a comparatively short period 
of time daily, unless the difference between 
high and low water levels be very small. 
Locks, on the other hand, form a water- 
tight compartment outside the I). itself. 
At each end they are fitted with sluice- 
gates, as are the entrances. They are 
constructed on tho same plan as the locks 
on canals and rivs., but the scale is much 
greater and more elaborate. When it is 
required to pass a vessel out from the D. 
into the open channel, water Ls first passed 
through the # sluices from the D. to the 
lock-chamber, so as to bring both to the 
same level. The gates between them are 
then opened, and the vessel passes into 
the lock-chamber. Tills pair of gates is 
then closed, and the other sluices are em- 
ployed to bring the water In the lock- 
chamber down to the level of that outside. 
The outer gates are then opened and the 
vessel leaves by that entrance. The lock- 
chamber must bo long enough to receive 
the largest vessels likely to need docking. 
The gates which close the entrances and 
locks are constructed either of wood or of 
iron, braced carefully so as to resist the 
pressure of the water. The leaves are 
constructed to meet absolutely truly in 
the centre, and the greatest care is also 
exercised to moke tho union of the heel- 
posta and side wall* thoroughly water- 
tight. Of woods, greenheart is the most 
suitable in salt water, as best resisting the 
action of tho teredo. D. gates are some- 
times made straight and sometimes seg- 
mental. Rollers are often placed along 
the floor to support the outer ends of the 
gates fn very wide locks. Sliding or 
floating caissons sometimes take the place 
of gates. 


Recent Developmental — During the years 
1918-39 groat attention was being given 
to tho problem of approach and exit from 
Ds. at all states of tho tide, in view of 
the enormous loss in earning powor and 
the cost in intorest and charges incurred 
by great liners and other shipping. The 
chief case in point is Liverpool, which had 
long been harassed by the bar that made 
her a closed port during many hours of 
the day and night. With tho opening of 
the Gladstone D. in 1927 the disability 
was largely removed, for this D. can be 
entered at all states of the tide, the famous 
bar having been successfully pierced in 
circumstances that made a new record in 
the hist, of dredging. The Gladstone D. 
is about 00 acres in area, and has quays 
3 m. in length. This D. is slightly ex- 
ceeded in size by tho King George V. D. 
(London), which was opened in 1921, and 
which constituted a first step in a schomo 
to develop the R. Thames on both N. and 
S. banks so that greater ships can be 
brought near to the City. The Imming- 
hatn D. near Grimsby, completed in 1912, 
led to development of trade in the area 
served. The many natural advantages of 
Southampton for dealing with great 
ocean liners have been still further supple- 
mented by additions of great lengths to 
D. sides. Tho speed and easo with which 
tho largest ships in tho world can berth 
and start in this port Is one of its chief 
assets, and its modern improvements 
have made it the leading passenger port 
in tho world. Among other develop- 
ments in D. construction during this 
period were the Ksquimault D. on Van- 
couver Island, Canada, opened In 1920, 
which has a length of 1150 ft. : a D. of 
about similar length opened In Durban, S. 
Africa, in 1925 ; while extensions at St. 
Johns, Canada, include a D. opened in 
1923, whim is 1165 ft. long. Before the 
Second World War much public interest 
centred on Singapore in view of the con- 
struction of its naval base. For details of 
the building of the base and its loss in the 
Second World War, see, under Singapore 
Base and Singapore. History. Singa- 
pore is one of the greatest natural har- 
bours in the world. In 1905 the Brit, 
gov. acquired Tanjong Ds., which it 
supplemented eight years later by the 
construction of the King’s I), at a cost of 
£400,000. See L. V. V. Ilarcourt, Har- 
bours and Docks , 1885 ; C. Colson, Docks 
and Dock Construction, 1891 ; O. Greene, 
Wharves and Piers , 1917 ; A. 11. Hunter, 
Dock and Isych Machinery, 1921 ; B. Cun- 
ningham, Dock Rngineerinq, 1922 ; Re- 
port on Marine Structures by tho U.S. 
National Research Council (1921) ; It. 8. 
Mac El wee, Port Development, 1925 ; F. N. 
Du 1 ’lat-Taylor, Docks, Wharves and 
Piers , 1928. 19:1-4 ; D. R. Johnson, 

Modern Dock Oj»e$ation, 1929. 

Dock Dues, see Tonnage Dues. 

Dock Warrants, in England, are certi- 
ficates given to the owners of goods ware- 
housed in the docks. When goods are 
transferred the certificates are endorsed in 
favour of the purchaser, and thus become 
a warrant for the removal of goods. 
Under the Factor’s Act of 1889, It is a 
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4 document of title/ and any person law- 
fully in possession of it, although not the 
owner of the goods, by endorsement and 
delivery of It lias the absolute right to all 
goods described in it. Warrants may ho 
obtained for the whole or a part of the 
goods consigned. All D. W. require a 
threepenny stamp. 

Dockyards, Government (in America 
called Navy Yards), in the fullest meaning 
of the term are the eslabs. where warships 
are built and repaired, supplied with 
stores, ammunition, and men, and put in a 
state ot complete elticiciicy. As a fuot, 
very few yards are so complete. In many 
of them there is no ship-building at all, 
while in many more although the frame of 
the ship is built in the gov. yard, the 
machinery and littings are supplied from 
the workshops of some engineering linn. 
All Brit. dockyards are under the Ad- 
miralty, and governed by officer? undei an 
admiral-superintendent at the larger 
yards, and the captain-superintendent at 
the smaller. All Admiralty instructions 
with regard to the building or commission- 
ing of ships are directly conveved to the 
superintendent, as well as to the o dicers 
more nearly concerned with the carrying 
out of the instructions. The chief Ad- 
miralty official is the Conti oiler of the 
Navy (third Lord of the board of Ad- 
miralty) ,uid low him are the Directors 
of Dockyards, the Director of .Stores, 
and the Director of Naval Construction. 
Tho chief artisans of a dockyard com- 
prise the engineers, shipwrights, platers, 
caulkers, joiners, smiths, sail-makers, 
rope-nmkers, and a large body of 
labourers. The scale of pay is deter- 
mined bi-nun ually by a special hoard. 
The great dockyards of England are 
Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Sheer- 
ness , and Pembroke Dock : of the empire, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Ascension, Bermuda, 
Simonstown, llaulbowiine (Ireland;, llong 
Kong, Sydney, and Wci-hei-wci. New 
docks, practically identical with those at 
Rosyth, were completed in Portsmouth 
Just before tho outbreak of the 1014-18 
war. Tho docks at Rosyth under con- 
struction in 1010 were still far from com- 
plete when the war began, but were con- 
tinued under groat ditlicultles during the 
hostilities. The necessities of tiie Navy 
during the war brought a number of new 
baaes into existence. fcScapa Plow became 
the chief uaval headquarters, while Im- 
mingham, Harwich, and Dover were 
adapted as additional naval centres. 
After the Armistice, Rosyth, llaulbow- 
liuo, and Pembroke ceased to be of im- 
portance, the two last being closed. From 
1022 tho plan to build naval yards and 
docks at Singapore occupied a big place 
in political controversy. Construction, 
which was begun in 1923, was stopped 
when tho Labour Party took oiliee in 1921, 
and (luring the twelvo months of the 
financial year 1924~2. r > tho scheme was de- 
layed, but was restarted by Mr. Baldwin’s 
gov. of tho following year. See further 
under Singapore Babk. Tho principal 
dockyards of Franco are at Cherbourg, 
Brest, Lorlent, Rochefort, and Toulon ; of 
Germany, at Wilhelirihliaven und Kiel ; 


of U.S.A., Portsmouth, Charlestown, 
Brooklyn, Washington, and Mare Is. ; of 
Italy, Spezia, Naples, and Venice ; of 
Russia, Leningrad, Kronstadt, Sevas- 
topol, and Nikolaiev. 

Doctor (Lat., teacher), one who Is 
skilled or learned in any branch of know- 
ledge, or whoso attainments entitle him 
to express an authorativo opinion. As a 
title or degree it is granted by univs. to 
those who have attained the highest 
qualification, and ranks above master; 
but the ranks vary, thus in divinity, law, 
music, ete., there are no masters, and tho 
lower degree is bachelor ; in other facul- 
ties such as arts, there aro no Ds. In the 
fourteenth century the degree of D. was 
conferred in medicine, and in common 
parlance a ‘ D.’ means a physician, or, 
quite generally, a qualified medical prac- 
titioner, whether he lias taken the degree 
of D. in Medicine, M.D., or not. The fir^t 
univ. degree of 1>. was granted at Bologna 
in the faculty of law, in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The faculties in which the degree is 
granted are too numerous to specify, and 
new faculties with the growth of specialisa- 
tion tend to spring up. The iiuivs. are 
accustomed to grant honorary doctorates 
to mein hers of other univs., and to those 
who have distinguished themselves in a 
particular branch of knowledge, or who 
are prominent generally, such as dis- 
tinguished states incti, military and naval 
officers, scientists, artists, writers, etc. 
Of these honorary degrees those of D.C.L., 
Doctor of Civil Law. at Oxford, and LL.D., 
Doctor of Laws, at Cambridge, aro per- 
haps of the highest distinction. 

Doctors* Commons, the name fomerly 
given to a society of ecclesiastical lawyers 
in London, forming a distinct profession 
for the practice of civil and canon laws, 
and uLo to the buildings erected by them, 
lf>67, on St. Bonnot's Hill, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, uuder Harvey, Dean of the 
Arches. The houses (so called from tho 
4 community of board * of members of the 
college) were destroyed by the Great Fire, 
1660, hut restored in 1672. Advocates 
and thirty-four proctor^ (corresponding 
to attorneys and solicitor.-', all Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates duty admitted by 
the Are lib is hop of Canterbury, lived there, 
headed by a president (Dean of Arches for 
the time being). Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1768, but on estab. of the 
Divorce Court, and Probate Court, the 
college was dissolved and the property 
sold, 18.37, the various courts (Court of 
Arches, of Admiralty, of Delegates, 
Prerogative, Faculty, and Archdeacon's 
Court) being now open to tho whole Bar. 
Tho buildings were demolished in 18G7, 
but the old name still survives. In 1874 
the Doctors' Commons Will Office was 
removed to Somerset Houhu. 

Doctrinaire, theorist w ho pays no regard 
to practical considerations, generally a 
political ideologist. The term is of Fr. 
origin, and was bestowed upon a group of 
politicians at the time of the Restoration 
(1816- .30), who desired a constitution In 
France modelled according to historical 
principles and the monarchical system in 
England, and were opposed to absolutism 
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as much as to revolutionary principles. 
The leaders were Royer-Oollord, Guizot, 
and the Due de Broglie. 

Dootrine, see Dogma. 

Dodabetta, highest mt. in Madras, is a 
peak in the Nilgiri Hills and is 8760 ft. 
high. 

Dodd, Francis (1874-1949). Brit, artist, 
b. at Holyhead, son of a Wesleyan minis- 
ter. Received his artistic training at the 
Glasgow School of Art and in Paris and 
Italy. A.R.A., 1927; It.A., 1935. A 
trustee of the National Gallery of Jlrit- 
Art (1928-35). As an official war artist 
ho painted a series of portraits, ‘ Generals 
of the British Army/ during tlio First 
World War. Ilia ‘ Interrogation of a 
German Prisoner ’ is In the Imperial War 
Museum. Among his best portraits are 
those of : 4 The late Lord Cunliffe * 

painted for the Bank of England ; a lady 
entitled • Signora Lotto ' purchased by 
the Manchester Corporation for the City 
Art Gallery in 1910 ; a 4 Self-Portrait ’ 
now at the Fitzwilllam Museum ; ‘ Geof- 
frey Dawson * former editor of 7 he Times , 
and 1 C. P. Scott/ former editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. He is well repre- 
sented in the Tate Gallery by paintings of 
• A Smiling Woman/ bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest in 1924, aDd 4 Miss 
Daere * and also a charcoal drawing of 
Edward Garnett. He also executed a 
number of water colours portraying some 
of the older London suburbs — Black - 
heath, Brixton and Dulwich, In 1941 
an exhibition of his etchings, portrait 
drawings and oil and wuter colour paint- 
ings was held at the Municipal Art 
Gallery, Cheltenham. 

Dodd, William (1729-77), man of letters, 
after distinguishing himself at Cambridge, 
and spending a short time in London as a 
man about town, took holy orders in 1751. 
He soon became a popular preacher, and 
attracted large congregations to the Mag- 
dalen House, of which ho was chaplain 
from its inauguration in 1 758. In 1 703 lie 
was appointed chaplain to the king, and 
soon after became tutor to Philip Stan- 
hope, godson and heir to Lord Chester- 
field. He became a noted person in 
Metropolitan society, but, living beyond 
bis means, got into such straits that m 
1777 he forged a bond for £4200 in the 
name of Lord Chesterfield. The forgery 
was discovered, and 1). sent for trial, and 
condemned to death. Much influence was 
brought to bear upon the king to grant a 
pardon, but in vain. No less a literary 
personage than Dr. Johnson exerted him- 
self on the prisoner’s behalf. I). was 
hanged on June 27. Of D.’s many books, 
that beBt known is the vol. of selections 
entitled The Beauties of Shakespeare 
(1752), reprinted many times. Besides 
some contemporary anonymous memoirs, 
there is a biography by P. Fitzgerald, A 
Famous Forgery , being the, story of the 
Unfortunate Dr. Dodd (1865). 

Dodder, name appled to sev. Brit, 
species of Cuscuta, a parasitic genus of 
Convolvulaceaj. The plants twine round 
the branches of woody or other plants, 
strike minute suckers in their bark and 
thus obtain their necessary sustenance. 


C. Europcea* the common or greater D., 
attacks heath, furze, nettles, hops, and 
other plants. C. epillinum Is the flax D., 

C. trifolii attacks clover, and C. epithymum , 
the lesser D., takes as host sev. low-grow- 
ing plants. 

Doddington, George Bubb, first Baron, 
Lord Melcombe (1691-1762), son of 
Jeremias Bubb, an Irish apothecary. In 
1720 he took the name of 1). on inheriting 
a fine estate from his uncle. In 1715 he 
was elected to Parliament, and was mem- 
ber for Bridgwater (1722-54). He was 
constantly changing sides, serving in suc- 
cession Walpole, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Argyll, and the Prince again. He 
was a patron of Young and Thomson, %nd 
wrote some poems himself, but lie is only 
remembered through bis posthumous 
Diary (ed. by H. P. Wyndham, 1784), 
which reveals the intrigues of his time and 
his own egotism. Ho was created Baron 
Melcombe in 1761. 

Doddridge, Philip (1702-51), Eng. dis- 
senting minister and writer. In 1729 D. 
opened at Northampton an academy for 
educating Nonconformist ministers. He 
formed a society for distributing Bibles 
to the poor, and paved the way for foreign 
missions among Nonconformists. His 
chief w orks are : The Family Expositor 
(1739-50), Of the Evidences of Christianity 
(long used as a text-book at Cambridge, 
1743), Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul (1745), Course of lectures (pub. 
bv Clarke, 1703), and hymns. See J. I). 
Humphreys (ed.) Correspondence and 
Diary of P. Doddridge , 1829-31. 

Dodecahedron, in geometry, a solid 
enclosed by twelve plane faces, each solid 
angle being formed by three regular 
pentagons. In crystallography, a regular 

D. is an impossibility ; in tho cubic 
system are the right rhombic D. and the 
pentagonal*!)., which has irregular faces. 

Dodecanese Islands. A group of 13 
(originally only 12 were comprised in the 
group) It. is. in the ACgean Sea near the 
coast of Asia Minor. They were occupied 
by Italy in J912, recognition of her title 
being given by Great Britain under the 
treaty of London in 1915. The is. are 
Kos, Patnios, Lipso, Kalyinnos, Leros, 
Nisyros, Stampelia, Tilos, Cttlchi (or Kar- 
chi), Syme, Astypalaea, Scarpanto (or 
Karpathos), Cason mid Rhodes. Pop. 
80,000. In Sept. 1939, Brit aircraft and 
ships bombed and shelled It. bases in the 
D. Stain polia was bombarded by ships 
of the Brit. Mediterranean fleet on Oct. 2, 
1940. Following Italy’s surrender in 
1943 Brit, forces struck at the D., occupy - 
ing Cos, Leros, and Samos and piercing 
tho ring of defences whose bastions were 
Rhodes and Crete. The is. were returned 
to Greece after the Second World War 
and wore formerly incorporated in the 
kingdom in March, 1948. See also 
/Egican Sea anu Ihlandb and Italian 
Front in Second Would War. 

Dodecatheon, genus of plants belonging 
to the order Primfilacett!. They are hardy 
porennials, and easily cultivated In gar- 
dens with well -drained soil. The flowers, 
which somewhat resemble cyclamen, are 
variously coloured. IJ. integrifolium has 
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clusters of handsome, rosy -crimson 
flowers, D. Jeff rent is reddish purple, 1). 
Media Is pale lilac. Various hybrids 
derived from crossing D. Media with other 
species arc popularly grown ; of these 
JJ. M. lancifolium has large leaves and 
red flowers with yellow markings. Amer. 
cowslip is the popular name for the genus. 

Dodge, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Mapes 
(1 838—1 905), Amer. authoress, b. in New 
York. For some years she assisted Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and Donald G. Mit- 
chell in editing Hearth and Home. In 
1873 she was appointed editress of St. 
Nicholas. Besides numerous contribu- 
tions to periodicals, she wrote, I r ring ton 
Stories (1804), Hans Brinker or the Silver 
Skates (1805), Rhymes and Jingles (1874), 
Theophilus and Others (1870), When Life 
iras Yoking (1894) ; and the vols of poems : 
Along the Way (1879), and Poems and 
Verses (1904). 

Dodge City, In Kansas, U.S.A., scat of a 
Ford plant, with railway shops, flour mills, 
etc. Five m. E. is the State home for dis- 
abled volunteer soldiers. Pop. 8100. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge, see Caii- 
nor.i., Lewis. 

Dodman, The, lofty headland of S. 
Cornwall, England, 8 m. S. of St. Austell. 
It is now the property of the National 
Trust. 

Dodo, i-xoiint bird, in the family 
Dididtp, allied to the pigeon, was last 
known in 1081 in its living state. The 
bird waH as large as a turkey, of unwieldy 



build, with short curly tail-feathers and 
rudimentary wings useless for flight ; the 
bill was blackish in colour, forming at the 
end a homy hook, and tbo aborted keel 
also indicated its flightless condition. 
lJidus ineptus was tho species in Mauritius, 
l). borbonicus in Reunion. 

Dodona (AoxW-r?), anct tn. of Epirus, 
Greece, near the base of Mt. Tainarus 
(Tmarus) on Thcsprotia’s borders ( see 
Strabo vii., Pliny ii.). Said to have been 
founded by Deucalion (Herodotus ii. 99), 
it was the seat of tho oldest Gk. oracle, 


dedicated to Zeus. The oracle divined 
by tho flight of pigeons, dice, the Bound 
of a bronze bason, and the noiso of the 
wind In the sacred oaks where tho voice 
of Zeus was heard in tho rustling of the 
leaves. The temple was destroyed during 
the war of the Aetolians and the Acheeans 
220 n.c. It was rebuilt a little later, and 
in the second century a.lj. games were 
celebrated there in honour of Zeus Naios. 
But Christianity soon transformed it into 
a church, and the bishops of Dodona sat 
at tho Councils of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, at tho end of which it ceased to 
exist. The remains were unearthed about 
11 m. S.VV. of Janina. The theatre is 
well preserved, and many valuable 
historical inscriptions were found. 

Dods, Marcus (1834-1909), Scottish 
divine and theological scholar. In 1889 he 
was appointed professor of N.T. Exegesis 
in New College, Edinburgh, of which 
he became principal in 1907. Among 
his most important writings are : Israel’s 
Iron Age { 1874), Mohammed , Buddha , and 
Christ (1877), On Genesis (1882) ; The 
Gospel according to St. John , in the Ex- 
positors’ Greek Testament (1897); The 
Bible , its Origin and Nature (1904). He 
also edited the Eng. trans. of Lange’s 
Life of Christ (1804), and Augustine’s 
Works (1871-76). 

Dodsley, Robert (1703-64), Eng. author 
and bookseller, wuh in early life in domes- 
tic service as a footman. While bo en- 
gaged, ho wto to occasional verses and 
received encouragement from his em- 
ployer, tho Hon. Mrs. Lowther, and later 
tho active patronage of Defoe. He pub. 
Serntude (1729), later reissued as The 
Footman’s Friendly Advice to his Brethren 
of the Livery (1731), A Muse in I Avery 
(1732), and other vols. ; and in 1735 his 
dramatic satire. The Toy-Shop , was 
staged by Rich at Covent Garden Theatre. 
In the same year D., with capital supplied 
by Pope and other persons interested in 
him, set up as a bookseller at the sign of 
Talby’s Head in Pall Mall. He continued 
throughout his life to write books and 
play&, but it is as a bookseller be is now 
best remembered. Hh first important 
venture as a publisher v u. in 1737 when he 
issued Pope’s First KpcSUe of the Second 
Book of Horace imitated. In the follow- 
ing year ho brought out Dr. Johnson’s 
London. In 1759, joined by his vounger 
brother James in the business — he pub. 
Goldsmith's Polite Learning, and in the 
same year ho retired into private life, with 
an uinple competence and a host of 
friends. It was James D., who, after 
having refused a first version of Tristram 
Shandy, brought out Sterne’s masterpiece, 
purchasing the copyright of tho first two 
vols. for £250, and of tho third and fourth 
vols. for £380. See R. Straus, Robert 
Ihxislcy, Poet , Publisher and Playwright. 

Dodsworth, Roger (1585-1654), Eng. 
antiquary. He collected materials for a 
hist, of Yorkshire and an Eng. baronage, 
aud pub. in collaboration with Sir William 
Dugdale, a Monasticon Anglicanum , 1055 
aud i "61. The MSS. he left to Lord 
Fairfax, who bequeathed them to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford.' 
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Dodwell, Henry <1642-1711), Eng. I History. — The dog was, apparently, the 
theologian and chronologist. In 1688 he companion of man from the vory earliest 
was elected Camden prof, of hist, at Ox- time. Canine remains have been found 


ford, but was deprived of his post on 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary in 1691. His theo- 
logical works are of far loss value than 
those on chronology, among which are : 
A Discourse Concerning So. n chon iathon 's 
Phoenician History (1681), Dr Veteribus 
Gratcorum Iio ma norumgue Cyclis (1692), 
and Annales Thucydides et Xcnophontei 
(1702). See F. Brokesby, Life of Mr. 
Dodxvcll with an Account of his Works, 
1715. 

Doe, see under Deer. 

Doe, John, and Roe, Richard, see under 
Fiction. 

Doenyo Egere, see Kenya, Mount. 

Dog, term designating a quadruped of 
the domesticated variety, Cam's , which 
may be extended to include wild Ds., 
jackals, foxes, wolves, etc. 

Origin. — Darwin believed the D. to be 
descended from two species of wolves, 
Cetnis lupus and Canis latrans , as well as 
from certain European, Indian, and 
African canine species, and from the 
jackal. The arguments m favour of the 
wolf origin are that the D. and wolf will 
interbreed with each other, and that the 
progeny thus obtained will again breed 
with either the D. or the wolf, whereas 
most hybrids are not fertile. On the 
other hand the domesticated I), is in one 
feature very different from the wild 
Canid;e. The pupil of its eye is round, 
whereas in the wolf tbo pupil is placed 
obliquely, and in the fox and jackal per- 
pendicularly. 

Chief Characteristics. — The dog is digitl- 
grade, flssiped, with slender legs, the fore 
feet having five toes, the hind feet four, 
with non-retraotlle claws. The head is 
small, the muzzle pointed, but the shape 
of the head differs greatly in various 
species. The neck is short and thick-set. 
The teeth usually consist of six incisors, 
two canines and eight premolars in all, 
but the numbers vary. The upper jaw 
has four molars and tho lower lias six. 
The vertebnc of tho tail vary in number, 
and some species have no tails. The 
tongue is smooth. The mam mm ore 
sometimes four, sometimes live on each, 
side. The period of gestation is sixty- 
three days. There arc four to eight, occa- 
sionally as many as twenty, pups in a 
litter. The young are horn blind and 
remain so for about ten days. Tho 
average age of a D. is from ton to fourteen 
years, though some live to bo twenty. 
The D. has a vory acute sense of smell, and 
an extraordinarily keen intelligence. It 
has probably more highly developed 
menial qualities than any other animal. 
By nature it is carnivorous, and in its 
mid state will combine to hunt out its 
prey. It will feed on birds or fresh moat ; 
In cold countries it eats fish, and some 
kinds of Ds. will also eat crabs, reptiles, 
and insects. The Pariah 1). of India 
feeds on carrion and offal, whereas the 
Chowchow of ChinA is a strict vegetarian. 
(See V. W. F. Collier's Dogs of China and 
Japan, 1921.) 


in the Dan. kitchen -middens of the Neo- 
lithic period side by side with human re- 
mains. The Egyptians held Ds. in tho 
greatest affection, abnout veneration. 
Tho friezes of their temples were carved 
with figures of Ds., and many very early 
Egyptian monuments (dating from about 
3000 B.c.) arc decorated in like manner. 
The Jews, as we can see from the O. and 
N.T., regarded Ds. with the utmost con- 
tempt, as unclean beast*. This feeling 
was perhaps the natural outcome of seeing 
the worship bestowed upon them by the 
neighbouring tribes of Egyptians and 
•Syrians. Assyrian sculptures represent 
two forms, a greyhound and a mastiff, 
where; us the Egyptian represent a wolf- 
dog, greyhound, turnspit, and u kind of 
terrier. The Egyptians worshipped Sirius, 
a star, which they called ‘ D. Star,’ lie- 
cause of its faithfulness in appearing at a 
certain season to warn them of tho ap- 
proaching overflow of tho Nile. Tho 
Ethiopians went still further, and elected 
a I), to be their king, whose growl ings or 
fawnings they received as directions of 
government. The Gks. used Ds. in butt lo 
as w’cll as in tho chase. ‘ Ds. of war ’ bad 
spiked collars, and proved very valiant 
and dangerous fighters. Oppian, in bis 
Cynegetica, is the earliest authority who 
mentions the use of Ds. for hunting. The 
Gks. had formerly used nets to ensnare 
animals, but later pursued their prey with 
Ds. The Roms, divided Ds. into three 
classifications : (l) Canes venatici , or 

hunting- Ds. ; (2) Canes pastorales, or 

sheop-Dfl. ; (3) Canes villalici,, or watch - 
Ds. The himtmg-Ds. were farther divided 
into pugnaces, who attacked the quarry. 
nare sagaces , who tracked it out, and 
pedibus crimes, who overtook it. Early 
Britain was renowned for its bloodhounds, 
which, according to Strabo, played an im- 
portant part in tho Gallic wars. During 
the Middle Ages, Ds. were used In England 
chiefly in sport. King John had a pack 
of otter hounds. Bull-Ds., then called 
Butchers’ Hounds, were used for catching 
cattle, and In the popular sport of bull- 
baiting. Juliana Berners (fifteenth cen- 
tury) made out tho following list of 
domestic Dm. : * A Grehouu, a Bastard, a 
Mongrel, a Mastif, a Lemor, a Spanyel, 
R aches, 1C one ttys. Terourcs, Butchers’ 
Hounds, Dunghyllo Dogges, Tryndol- 
ta>lles, Pryekeryd Currys, and small 
Ladyes* Poppees.* Ds. lmve taken a use- 
ful part in exploration, from the time of 
Columbus' discovery of America (1492) 
down to the Arctic expeditions of recent 
years. Among tlie most famous Ds. in 
hist, are the bloodhounds who attacked 
William Wallace of Scotland when fleeing 
from tho English (; tho mastiffs of the 
Knights of Rhodes, who could smell out a 
heathen Turk in whatever disguise ; and 
the I), who woke up William the Silent on 
the eve of the attack at Mods to warn him 
of approaching danger. 

Dogs in literature . — Ds. are present in 
the mythology and folklore of the earliest 
peoples. In this connection should be 
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mentioned Fingal’s favoured companions, 
Bran and Luath ; Cavall, ‘ King Arthur’s 
hound of deepest mouth,’ and Hodain, of 
the Tristram and Ysold story. In Gk. 
mythology we have Argus in the Odyssey* 
Ulysses’ faithful P., who recognised his 
master after an absence of twenty years. 
Such another P. was Mirra, who, by his 
prolonged howling, directed Erigono to 
the spot where her father, Icarius, had 
been murdered. Mirra was placed among 
the stars by Zeus, where he was known as 
Procyon (‘little dog’) or Icarius Canto. 
Another faithful D. In story is the Dog of 
the Seven Sleepers, who accompanied his 
masters to the cave in which they wero 
confined, and stood on guard by their side 
for 300 years, without moving, eating, 
drinking, or sleeping. Mohammed ad- 
mitted him into paradise under the name 
of Katmir. In folk-lore Ps. have often 
been credited with mysterious knowledge 
of spiritual things, and have sometimes 
been uncanny friends of such a magician 
as Odfrnelius Agrippa. It was a rab- 
binical superstition that Ps. howl at 
death. They were, too, depicted as ter- 
rible monsters, such as the snarling, 
many-headed Cerberus, who guarded the 
entrance to Hades on the further side of 
the Styx. Among the Ps. noted in Eng. 
literature me Tape's Bounce, Byron’s 
Boatswain, Scott s Maida, Dandie Pin- 
mont In (ruy Mannering, Mrs. Browning’s 
Flush, John Brown’s Bab and his Friends , 
G elder, the dog of Llewellyn. (Consult 
‘ The Peg in History and Folk-lore * in 
J. J. King's Sketches and Studies , Descrip- 
tive and Historical , 1871.) 

Uses of Dogs . — The earliest races made 
a friend and companion of the I>. No 
other animal hIiows such affection and 
gives such faithful service. Ps. have 
been and arc used in the hunt, for cours- 
ing, and retrieving game. They are also 
valuable for collecting sheep and keeping 
the dock together, and are useful guards 
u nd watchers to keep off thieves. In the 
Arctic regions Pr. drag sleighs and other 
vehicles across the snow. They have fre- 
quently saved people from drowning, and 
from .suffocation in snowdrifts. Barry, 
the famous St. Bernard, saved forty lives. 
Ps. are also employed as messengers, 
and for tracking criminals, for scouting, 
for ambulance work, and leading blind 
persons. 

Classification . — Tlic various breeds of 
Ps. have increased greatly since the early 
part of the nineteenth century, owing to 
careful breeding - by crossing, selecting, 
and interbreeding, new varieties can lie 
* manufactured.’ Many classifications 
have been made of Ps.. though there is no 
generally accepted one. Cuvier recog- 
nised three main divisions- Matins, 
Spaniels, and Housedogs. Youatt en- 
larged this arrangement ns follows: 1. 
Those with more or less elongated heads, 
with parietal bones w Ulest at the base of 
the skull, gradually approaching each 
other as they ascend, and with the con- 
dyles of the lower jaw on a line with the 
upper molar teeth, e.g. the Irish Wolf- 
hound, Greyhound, etc. 2. Those with 
heads moderately elongated, and with the 


pnrietals diverging as they ascend thus 
enlarging the cerebral oavity, e.g. the 
St, Bernard, Newfoundland, Sheep-D., 
Spaniel, Setter, etc. 3. Those with more 
or less shortened muzzles, large frontal 
sinews, and elevated and diminished 
cranium, e.g. the Terrier, Bull-l). f and 
many toy Ps. Fitzingcr divided Ps, into 
180 different classes. A very practical 
classification is that of Rawdon B. Lee 
(in Modem Dogs, 1897), into sporting and 
non-sporting Ps. These two great divi- 
sions have been defined by F. C. S. 
l’carce in the Kennel Club Stud Book 
(187 4), and were defined in further detail 
by that club in 1900, so that there might 
be no misunderstanding on the part of 
intending exhibitors. Gun-Ds. and ter- 
riers are included in the classification of 
sporting breeds, and toys under non- 
sporting. 

Breeds of Dog*. — The Kennel Club has 
registered 92 different varieties of Ps. 
But, with the free interbreeding of various 
types, many intermediate species occur, 
which account, for the 18f> types differen- 
tiated by naturalists. Numerous foreign 
Ds. have been imported into the United 
Kingdom, the Dachshund, the Schweiss- 
lmnd, and a breed of Mastiff, from Ger- 
many ; the Chesapeake Bay P.. and the 
Boston Terrier from America ; the Chow 
from China ; tlio Japanese Spaniel from 
Japan ; the Poodle from Franco, and 
many others. These, and Brit. Ps. are 
dealt with in separate articles. 

Wild dogs. — Among the wild Ps. may 
he included the Wolf ( Canis lupus), the 
Fox (genus Vulpes ), and the Jackal (Canto 
anthus, Canis aureus, etc.), which ore con- 
sidered in special articles. Other wild 
Ps. nmy bo divided into four groups, 
African, Amer., Asiatic, and Australian. 

(J) African wild dogs. — Two types of 
wild P. occur m S. Africa. The Hyaena 
D. (Cams or Lyc.aon pietus), or Cape Hunt- 
ing P., is about the size of a wolf, and 
varies in colour, generally having large, 
irregular patches of black, yellow, and 
white. It is found in the region of the 
Capo and through the eastern belt of 
Africa as far as Kordotfoi. It rune in 
packs, und is semi-nocturnal, semi- 
diurnal. It is very swift-iooted, and has 
three different and most curious cries. 
The Long-cared Cape D. or Fox ( Ofocyon , 
or Mega, lotto lalandii ), stands about as 
high as a fox, and has a bushy tail about 
2 ft. long. Its ears are verv large and 
quito out of proportion to its head ; they 
are held very erect. It. has six more teeth 
than has the average P. 

(2) American wild dogs include the 
C’arasissi, or Crab -eat fug P. (Canis 
Cancrivorus) found in a region of 8. 
America, extending from Orinoco to La 
Plata; the Bush D. ( Ictwyon Vtnaiicus), 
found in Brazil and British Guiana ; it la 
short-limbed, and vanes in colour from 
red round the head and shoulders to black 
in its hind -quarters ; the Cam's A stares 
found hi the region of the Antics ; it is a 
solitary nimal, which comes out at night 
to seek its prey, in colour, yellowish, or 
reddish-brown verging to black. 

(3) Asiatic wild dogs.-*- The Pariah D. is 
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very common In the E. where it moves 
about in bands, acting as scavenger and 
feeding on offal. The Dhole, also called 
Kolsun, and Buansuh (Canis dukhunrnsis. 
Cants l*rimcevus, Canis rutilans) is found 
in various ports of India. It is rather 
larger than the jackal, and has a full, 
rather long tail. It hunts in packs of 
about fifty, and is absolutely fearless in 
attack. Its habits are nocturnal, and it 
has a very keen scent. A similar kind of 
D. ( Canis Aljrinus) is found in tho 
Himalayas and in parts of Tibet and 
Siberia. In general, the Dhole is un tame- 
able, though it has sometimes been em- 
ployed for coursing and pig-sticking. Tho 
Racoon D. ( Canis procyonoides) occurs in 
X. China and Japan. It is so called (first 
by St. G. Mivart), because of its resem- 
blance to the racoon. It has a pointed 
muzzle, a short and bushy tail, and short, 
round cars. Its body is arched and its 
legs stumpy. Its coat becomes thicker 
and longer in winter, and in colour is 
yellowish and brown. 

(4) Australian mid dag, or Dingo 
(Canis dingo q.v.), is tho only higher mam- 
mal found in that country. 

Wild l)s. can be and often have been 
tamed. In their natural state they hold 
ears and tail erect and do not bark. 
When tamed, they will fawn, crouch, wag 
their tails, and lavish affection upon the 
master in the manner of an ordinary 
domesticated 1). 

Ihseases of dogs. — Distemper is on in- 
fectious catarrh of the mucous membranes 
in tho eyes and nose. It generally occurs 
in Ds. between the ages of one and two 
years, but may attack a D. at any age. 
The first signs are feverishness, loss of 
appetite and depression. Complications 
may ensue and tho skin is sometimes 
attacked. Nourishing food, such as 
gruel, milk, beef-tea, eggs, minced meat, 
etc., and careful nursing in a warm room 
are essential. Tho eyes should bo fre- 
quently bathed in a solution of boracio 
acid, creolin and water, Rubies (hydro- 
phobia) is contagious and may be trans- 
mitted by means of a bite. Tho disease 
has often been prevented from spreading 
by muzzling every 1). within a certain area, 
and is fortunately unknown in the United 
Kingdom. The symptoms, however, arc 
set forth on tho reverse of every licence 
form issued. Mange may bo common (or 
sarcoptic), or follicular, Tho former is 
very contagious, and is caused by a parasite 
which spreads generally, tho D. giving off 
an offensive odour. It is treated with 
sulphur ointment to the bare patches tho 
remainder of the cout being dusted with 
dowers of sulphur. Follicular mango 
does not spread so rapidly, the parasite 
burrowing under the skin. Tho D. is 
irritable and rest lass but does not scratch. 
It is treated by washing with sulphur 
soap, but in severe cases it may bo neces- 
sary to shavo tho animul to expedite tho 
cure. Kczema , also known as surfeit, or 
blotch, is a non-contagious skin eruption 
usually caused bv irregular and unwise 
over-feeding, unclean conditions, or lack 
of exercise. The best treatment is to 
change the diet- to a rational one, to keep 


tho D. very clean and give it plenty of 
fresh air and oxercise. Medicine must 
frequently bo given internally, and the 
affected parte should bo dressed. In all 
eases of serious canine illnesses a veterin- 
ary surgeon should be consulted. 

Iaiw as to dogs . — In tho United King- 
dom no person may keep a D., over six 
months old, without a licence. Tho 
licence is obtainable at any post office, 
costing 7s. (id., and must bo renewed 
annually. Ds. used solely for tending 
sheep and cattle, and for leading tho blind, 
may be kept without a licence, certi- 
ficates of oxomption being obtainable from 
the commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Any one found keeping a dog, not under 
these heads of exemption, without a 
licence, is liable to a penalty of £.3. It a 
D. bites or attacks a person, on its socond 
offence tho owner is liable to an action for 
damages. Tho court may deckle that 
such a D. should bo killed. Dog -stealing, 
setting traps for Ds., injuring or killing 
Ds., etc., arc offences punishable* under 
criminal law statutes. Stray Ds., if not 
taken into homes for tho purpose, may be 
adopted or sold, or killed by members of 
tho police force. Tho accidental killing 
of a dog on tho roads must be reported to 
the police. Consult F. Lupton, The Law 
Relating to Dogs , 1888. 

Glossary of technical terms. — Apple 
Head , a head rounded on top ; blaze, a 
white mark or streuk on tho head ; blue, 
applied to shades of grey ; brisket, the 
front of the chest ; brush , the tail — usually 
applied to collies or sheop-Ds. ; butterfly 
nose, a spotted nose ; button ear , whore t ho 
tips of tho ears fall over, covering tho 
orifice ; cat foot , a rounded, high -knuckled 
foot : chops, the pendulous underllp of a 
bull-D. ; cltxldy, stoutly built ; cobby , 
compactly built ; couplings, the part of 
the body between tho shoulder blades and 
the hip joints ; cow hocks, hocks that turn 
in ; dew claw, extra claw ; dewlap , loono 
hanging skin under the throat ; dish - 
faced, when the noso is turned up and 
higher than the muzzle at the stop ; 
dudley nose . a yellowish nose ; feather, 
the hair on the legs and tail ; flag , the tail, 
usually of a setter ; ftcics , the bunging 
lips of a bloodhound and of some other 
breeds ; forearm , the part of tho foreleg 
that extends from tho elbow to pastern ; 
frill, long hair on the chest ; hare foot, a 
long narrow foot, carried forward ; haw, 
the red inside eyelid, showing In St. 
Bernards and bloodhounds ; hucklebones , 
the tops of tho hip joints ; leather , the 
skin of tho ear ; occiput, tho bony lump 
at the buck of tlw head ; overshot, the 
upper teeth projecting beyond tho lower ; 
pastern, tho part of the leg below tho knee ; 
pig eye, small, sunken eye ; pig jaw, uu 
exaggeration of overshot ; pily, applied* 
to a soft, woolly coat ; roach back , an 
arched back ; rose tar, where the tips turn 
back, showing the interior of the ear ; 
septum., the division between the nostrils ; 
snipy, with a too pointed muzzle ; stifles , 
the top joints of the hind logs ; stop, the 
indentation below tho eyes ; tupil ear , un 
erect ear; undershot, tho lower tooth pro- 
jecting beyond the upper. 
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Dog shows and clubs . — The first club in 
England was formed by Lord Orford in 
1 776, at Marham Smooth, near HwafTham. 
Though coursing meetings have been held 
sine© the time of Chariot T., the first 
actual show took place in 1859 at New- 
castlc-on -Tyne, under the patronago of 
Mr. Pape and Mr. Shorthose. Sixty' Ds. 
were exhibited, and the show was so 
popular that others were hold in the same 
year at Birmingham and Edinburgh. 
Now that D. -breeding has become a 
lucrative business as many as 500 shows 
have been held in the United Kingdom 
in one year. The Kennel Club was 
founded in 1873 by S. JO. Shirley, who 
held the position of president till Ids death 
in 1901. This club has had an enormous 
influence in improving the condition of 
various breeds, and in promoting the wel- 
fare of I)s. in general. It has been instru- 
mental in putting a stop to cropping of 
cars (1 8H9), to mutilating the membrane 
of the month, and in some cases to docking 
the tail. It controls the different shows, 
and practically rules the canine world. 
It defines the recognised breeds, and 
maintains a Breed register. Its own 
show was held in October at the Crystal 
l 'alack until that place was burned down 
in 1936, whilo another famous Dog Show 
— Cruft's — is .''eld annually' at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, London. Other well- 
known clubs are the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation, and the Westminster Kennel 
i 'lub. Most breeds of Dm. lmvo their own 
particular club, such as tin* London Bull- 
dog .Society, the Pundie Dinmont Terrier 
Club, the Gamekeepers’ Association of the 
United Kingdom, the Pomeranian Club, 
etc. The chief foreign and colonial clubs 
are La Societ6 Centralo (Paris), Tho 
Italian Kennel Club, The American Ken- 
nel Club, and the South African Kennel 
Club. A 1). is valued by its points, so 
many marks being assigned to each. For 
example, a bloodhound is valued thus : 
Head, 20 ; ears and eyes, 15 ; legs and 
feet, 15 ; back and ribs, 10 ; chest and 
shoulders, 10 ; colour and coat, 71 ; sym- 
metry, 7 h ; flews, 5 ; neck, 5 ; stern, ft ; 
total, 100. Ds. vary considerably in 
price, as much as £1500 having been pn id 
for a collie, and 10t)0 guineas for a bulldog. 
A fox terrier has more than once fetched 
500 guineas, and a pointer 200. Ladies' 
toy Ds. may be of great value, and have 
been sold for their weight in gold. 

Hooks on dogs . — General and His- 
torical : J, J. King, Sketches and Studies, 
Descriptive and Historical , 1874 ; R. B. 
Lee, Modern Dogs, J 897 ; H. Compton, 
The Twentieth Century Dog, 1904 ; A. J. 
Dawson, Everybody's Dog Hook, 1922 ; 
W. H. Miller, The American Hunting Dog, 
1920 ; E. F. Daglish, The Dog Owner's 
Guide, 1933, 1938 ; C. G. Trew , The Story 
of the Dog and his Vsrs to Mankind , 1910: 
C. L. B. Hubbard, The Observer's Hook of 
Dogs, 1945. and Working Dogs of the 
World , 1947 ; B. Vcsoy Fitzgerald (cd.) 
The Hook of the Dog, 1948. Breeding : 
F. Mayhew, A. J. Sewell, and F. W. 
Cousens, Dogs and their Management, 
1910, 1934 ; R. Leighton, The Complete 
Hook of the Dog, 1922, 1927 ; O. E. M. 


Ilollycr, Dog-Keeping and. Breeding , 1926. 
Si me neks : J. W. Hill, Management and 
J Diseases of the Dog, 1900 ; L. Sewell, 
Canine Distemper , 1925 ; O. E. M. Holl- 
yor. Dog Ailments, 1927 ; A. J. Sewell, 
The Dog's Medicine Dictionary, 1932 ; 
M. If. Clark, First Aid to Dogs and Cats, 
1941. 

Journals : Weekly, The Field, 1853 ; 
Our Dogs, 1895 ; and The. Dog World , 
1919. Monthly, The Kennel Gazette, 1880, 
and Dogs, 1916. 

Dogbane, or Aporynum, the name of a 
genus of Apocynaceie which Includes only 
three species. A. cannabinum, the 
Canadian hemp, and A. androscemifolium. 
or fly-trap, both grow in N. America, and 
are used in medicine. 

Dog-days ( Dies Caniculares ). the hot- 
test period of tho year, generally reckoned 
now from July 3 to Aug. 11. Various 
dates, from July 3 to Aug. 15, were 
assigned for the first of tho D. by the Gks. 
and Homs, and various periods of dura- 
tion from twenty to fifty -four days. They 
were generally associated with tho influ- 
ence of Sirius, * tho dog-star,’ and accord- 
ing to Pliny, began with its heliacal rising 
on July 19 (New Style). They were 
regarded by tho ancients as tho hottest 
and most unhealthy period of the year, and 
as being the direct causo of madness 
among dogs. 

Doge (Lat. dux, leader), former title of 
the chief magistrate of Venice and Genoa ; 
tho first Venetian D., Paolo Luoio Ana- 
festo, being elected a.L). 697 to replace 
the former seven tribunes. At first their 
powers were largely undefined ; their 
attempts to make tho office hereditary 
were che *cd (1032) by a declaration that 
tho election of a D. Consort (son with 
father) was illegal. Tho privy councillors 
{consigheri ducal i) were appointed instead. 
In 1172 the Great Council of 470 members 
was formed as a check on the Ds. Sebas- 
tian Ziani, tho first I). chosen from the 
candidates of this council, introduced the 
custom of wedding tho Adriatic with a 
ring thrown from tho ship Hucentaur. 
Tho office disappeared mi the fall of the 
Venetian republic (179,) The Ds. of 
Genoa dated only from 1339. In 1528 
restrictions were made on their power ; 
in 1797, on Fr. occupation of Genoa, the 
office disappeared, and after a short 
restoration vanished ior good in 1804. 
In Amalfi Ds. existed from 897-1350. 
The Ds. palace (Palazzo Ducal©) at 
Venice is a Gothic building of tho four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and was a 
residence of the councillors and Ds. See 
P. Molmenti, La dogaressa di Venezia , 
1881. ( See Illustration, p. 718.) 

Dog-fish, name given tu any member of 
the Scyllidie, a family of Elasmobranohs 
in tho division Selachli. The species aro 
marine, living in warm seas, and many 
fossil forms aro found i.i the Jurassio ana 
Cretaceous. Tliero aro two small spine- 
less dorsal fins, a distinct spiracle, no 
nictitating membrane; the mouth is 
inferio. and the teeth are small. The 
females are oviparous and the egg cases are 
four-sided and large ; in habit the fishes 
,nre predacious. Scyllium canicula and 
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Sc. catulus, the small -spotted and large- 
spotted dog, are Brit, species of small size ; 
Stegostoma tigrinum, the tiger-shark, 
attains a length of ft. in the Indian 
Ocean Pseudotriahis microdon is a largo 
shark found oft the coast of N. America. 

Dogger (Dutch dogger, codfish boat), 
vessel something like ketch, with two 
masts, and of about 80 tons burden, used 
in the cod and herring fisheries in the N. 
Sea. 

Dogger Bank, extensive sandbank in 
the N. Sea, 50 m. from the nearest point 
on the Eng. coast. The average depth of 
the water above it is from 10 to 20 
fathoms, but in some places there is only 
a depth of (> fathoms. It is about 170 in. 


London, 1 G9 1 . Ho was highly thought of, 
both for his acting and his personal char- 
acter, and was associated with Cibber and 
others in the management of Drury Lane 
and the llay market, lie is elderly 
remembered, however, as the founder of 
tho prize of 4 D.’s Coat and Badge ’ in 
1715, in honour of King George I.'s 
accession. The prize consisted of a red 
coat with a large silver badge on the arm, 
and was competed for by Thames water- 
men who had completed their apprentice- 
ship within tho twelve months prior to 
the race. The ratio took place on Aug. 1 , 
and tho course was from London Bridgo 
to Chelsea. Money was left to continue 
the prize, and 1 lie nice is still hold annually 
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long by G5 m. broad, and is a famous 
fishing ground, probably obtaining Its 
name from the Dutch dogger , a codfish 
boat. In 1781 the ,S. end of the bank was 
the scene of An indecisive battle between 
the Eng. and Dutch fleets under Admirals 
Hyde Parker and Zoutman. In 1901, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, a Rus- 
sian fleet fired on the trawlers on the 
D. B. The excuse given was that there 
were Japanese torpedo boats among the 
trawlers. After protest lodged, a com- 
mission was appointed, which ordered 
Russia to pay compensation to the 
families of the victims. In tho First 
World War the Battle of Dogger Bank 
was fought on Jon. 24, 1915, between 
Brit, and Ger. fleets, the former under the 
command of Admiral Sir David (later 
Earl) Beatty and the latter under Ad- 
miral llipper. As soon as Ripper saw 
Beatty’s fleet he made for Heligoland 
and the battle developed into a ebase. 
The Ger. warship Blitcher was hit very 
early in the action and sank. The Seyd- 
litz and Derfflinger were also badly hit. 
The result of the fight was to impose the 
greatest caution on the Ger. naval 
authorities. See also Heligoland Bight. 

Doggett. Thomas (d. 1721), Eng, actor, 
o. in Dublin, who made his first appear- 
ance in D'Urfey’s Love for Money in 


under modified conditions. A list of the 
winners has been kept since 1791. 

Dog Licence, see under Dog. 

Dogma (Gk. Soy^a, from to seem 

good or true), a term which has passed 
through many meanings, and Is now 
chiefly used in theology. The I), of a Gk. 
assembly was merely its decree, or that 
which seemed right and proper. Origin- 
ally an opinion stated as a positive asser- 
tion, the truth of which had already been 
proved, it came to be applied to a belief 
derived from authority, and especially to 
doctrines of tho church, concerning which 
no questioning was allowed. From menu - 
mg the essential doctrines of Christianity 
as contained in the Scrlpturos or writiugs 
of tho fathers, it c&mo to be considered as 
equivalent to ‘ assertion without proof * 
in English. In its continental use (Ger. 
Dogmen) it menus ‘ doctrluo,’ with no 
censure implied, the science of Ds. having 
a separate professorship in the Protestant, 
univs. of Germany. See C. G. A. Hnr- 
nack. History of Ifygma (trails.), 1895-98 
R. See berg, Letj/rouch der Dogmenge- 
schichte , 1895-1920 ; J. Tixeront, Uietoire 
des dogma*, 1912-14. 

Dogmatic ThtOlogy, the systematic 
statement of Christian doctrine, consider- 
ing each article Of faith In connection 
with others with which it is in apparent 
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relation. It deals, that is to say, with 
the actual abstract deposit of faith , and 
not with its relation to, and effect on, the 
life of the believer. Neither does it deal 
with doctrine from the point of view of 
history and development. The term is 
now of general use, though it did not be- 
come ho until the seventeenth century. 
Previous titles for the subject among 
Protestant divines are Thetic Theology and 
Positive Theology. The earliest period of 
Christian doctrinal statement, comprised 
almost entirely of apologetics, may be said 
to end with Origen, who sketched out the 
main plan of the science. In the sevonth 
century, it was brought to the highest 
level it has attained among the Gks. by 
John Damascene, and in Die Middle Ages 
it developed greatly m the West. Im- 
portant names are those of Anselm, Duns 
Scot us, and Thomas Aquinos. The period 
immediately following the Reformation 
produced many volumes of Protestant D. 
T., but thereafter Protestants showed 
themselves averse from D. T. until recent 
times when interest in the subject has 
been revi\ed by the writings of Bishop 
Gore, A. Schweitzer (q.v.) and Karl 
Barth (q.v.). See J. II. Newman, An 
Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, 184ft ; W. G. T. Shedd, History 
of Christian Voctrine, 1881 ; A. Leeerf 
(trails. b> Leigh Hunt), An Introduction 
to Reformed Dogmatic (1870), 1948. 

Dogs, Isle of. Poplar Marshes, or Mill- 
wall, is situated on the 1. b. of the R. 
Thames, England, opposite Greenwich. 
It has been suggested that the name re- 
ceived its origin from the lodging there of 
the king’s hounds. The district is 
occupied largely l>> the \\ . India Docks. 
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Dog’s Mercury ( Mercurixilis perrnnis), 
weed of, the Spurge family, (Euphor- 
biacctc), with creeping root-stock and 
erect un branched stem bearing male and 
female flowers on separate plants. Al- 
though poisonous it was formerly used in 
medicine. 


Dog’s-tail Grass, or Cynosurus, genus of 
Gramineie which is represented In Britain 
by two species. C. cristatus, the crested 
D. G. or goldseed, is valued as a pasture- 
grass on account of the fineness and close- 
ness of its herbage. 

Dogstar, see Sirius. 

Dog’s-tooth Violet, or Erythronium dens 
canis , a species of LlliaceaD which grows in 
a mild climate, and in Britain is often used 
for borders. The bulb has a toothed 
appearance, and the flowers are violet- 
coloured ; hence the name of the plant. 

Dogtooth Ornament, in architecture, a 
moulding much used in medieval building 
from Late Norman to Early Decorated, 
and cut in projecting teeth. It is thought 
that it was introduced from the E. by the 
Crusaders ; it first appeared in Europe 
about 1100. In later architecture the 
‘ dogtooth * frequently becomes a four- 
leaved flower with the centre projecting, 
e.g. in Elgin Cathedral. 

Dog-watch, nautical term. The first 
D. is from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., and the 
second from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. ** See 
Watch. 

Dog-whelk, popular name of Nassa 
reticulata, a Brit, gastropod mollusc ; 
it is also applied to the near species of 
Purpura lapillus, the dog-periwinkle. 

Dogwood, common name for the 
deciduous shrubs of the genus Comacece 
The common I). ( Camus sanguinea) is 
familiar in Britain and has dark-red 
branches, pointed oval leaves and small 
purple berries, \icld a hard useful 
wood. C. succica is a Scotch species. 
Some species produce a red dye. 

Doherty, Reginald Frank (1874-1910) 
and Hugh Lawrence (1870-1919), lawn- 
tennis champions, sons of Wm. ])., were 
ft. in London — 1L K., Oct. 10. 1874 ; H. L., 
Oct. S, 1870. For ten years, 1897-1906. 
they were, successively in singles, and 
jointly in doubles, supreme. They were 
defeated by Smith and Riseley at Wimble- 
don in 1900. 

Dohrn, Felix Anton (1840-1908), Ger. 
zoologist, ft. at Stettin. In 1870 lie 
founded the great zoological station at 
Naples, which within ten years became 
one ot the most noted schools and labora- 
tory h of natural science in the world, and 
was the model for many later ones. I>.'c* 
early studies were almost entirely con- 
cerned with insects, and his later with 
marine invertebrates. He produced many 
valuable natural science works, including 
Vrsprung dcr Wirbclticre (187ft), Stud ten 
car Urgeschichte dcs IFirftriiVrAOrpers 
(l 882). and JHv Pantnpoden tics Coifs von 
A cartel (1881 ). 

Doiran, Battle of. One of the surprises 
of the 1914-18 War wa* l lie Allied otten- 
si\ e on the Macedonian front in Sept. 
1918. The new allied Commander- in - 
Chief, the Fr. General d’Esperey (q.v.) 
planned this attack immediately he as- 
sumed command. The Bulgarian army 
occupied strong positions on the heights to 
the west of Lake Doiran, from which they 
dominated their opponents. Alter a 
preparatory bombardment the Brit, 
forces attacked the * P * Ridge on Sept. 18, 
whilst Gk. troops attacked Doiran Hilt. 
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After severe fighting General Sir George 
Milne, commanding tho Brit, and Gk. 
forces, gained Petite Cour on no, Doiran tn., 
and the lower slopes of Grande Couronne. 
On Sept. 21, on the Vardar front the 
Franco -Serbian offensive had reached the 
line Gradista-Boshava-Dragojil and tho 
heights of Porta dominating the Varda, 
thus turning the dank of tho enemy on the 
Brit, front and cutting his communica- 
tions. This forced the Bulgarians to re- 
treat on tho Doiran front. By Sept. 22 
tho Bulgarians were in full retreat in 
great disorder on a front of 100 m. This 
collapse of Bulgaria exposed Turkey to 
attack on Its W. dank and compelled it to 
ceaso offensive operations. Tho remain- 
ing forces of the Central Powers were now 
exposed to attack from the East, a factor 
which contributed to their decision to 
conclude an armistice. 

Doisig, tn. and com. of Rumania, about 
22 m. S.E. of Debreczen. Pop. 8000. 

Doit, or Duyt, small Dutch copper coin, 
in vjilue equal to half an Eng. farthing. 
It was also a small copper coin, equal to 
one Scots penny, or one twelfth of an Eng. 
penny, current in Scotland in tho timo of 
the Stuarts. 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, Rom. 
general and tho husband of Cicoro’s 
daughter, Tullia ; b. about 70 B.c., and 
one of the most notorious prodigates of 
his age. He took the side of Ceesar in tho 
civil wars, and fought for him at Phar- 
salia, and accompanied him to Africa and 
Spain. On Caesar’s death (44 b.c.) he 
seized the consulship and allied himself 
with Brutus and the conspirators, until he 
changed sides again when Antony offered 
him a higher bribe, the province of Syria. 
On his way there he plundered various 
cities in Greece and Asia, and murdered 
C. Trebonius, the proconsul of Asia, who 
refused to allow him to enter Smyrna. 
Cassius was sent to supersede him, and 
besieged him in Laodicea. To avoid cap- 
ture D. ordered one of his soldiers to kill 
him (43). See Cicero’s Letters . 

Dola Sequanorum, see Dole. 

Dolce, Lodovico (1508-68), It. author 
and scholar, 6. at Venice of a noble family. 
The circumstances of his life are not 
known, hut he lived at Venice for the 
greater part, and it is believed in a state of 
■poverty. His work consisted chiefly of 
trans. from the classics and of plays based 
on the classics. Of his trans. the chief 
were Homer’s Odyssey , 7'hc Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice , Virgil and Ovid, and a Sp. 
trans. of Ariosto. He wrote four tragedies 
from Euripides, two from Seneca, and 
comedies from Plautus ; and ho also ed. 
■the works of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Dante. 

Dole! (Dolce), Carlo, or Carlino (1616- 
86), Florentine painter chiefly of religious 
subjects, pupil of Jacopo Vignali. lie 
painted also portraits of the Imperial 
family at the Emperor’s court. Among 
his best works are : ' Christ on Mount 
Olivet ’ ; * Holy Family ’ ; * Madonna 

-and Child * (Pittl Gallery, Florence) ; ' St. 
John the Evangelist* (Berlin Gallery): 
4 Poesy,* and 4 St. Apollonia * (Corslni 
>Palace, Rome) ; 4 St. Cecilia,' and 4 The 


Daughter of Horodias * (Dresden) ; 4 St. 
Andrew ’ (Pitti Palace) ; 4 Ecco Homo * 
(Munich) ; 4 Adoration of tho Magi * 

(Glasgow) ; 4 La Madonna collo Stelle ’ ; 
4 Penitent Magdalen * (Munich) ; 4 St. 

Veronica* (Dulwich); his own portrait 
(1674, Ufhzi, Florence); portrait of 
Cardinal Ghtsi (Alexander VII.). See life 
by C. Hay, 1908. 

Dolcigno, see Duloiono. 

Dol-de- Bretagne, Kr. tn. in dept, of 
Illc-et-Vilaiue, 14 in. from St. Malo^ The 
level, fertile dist., Marais do l)ol, is pro- 
tected from the sea’s inundations by a 
dyke, 22 in. long, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury. D. has a fine thirteenth century 
cathedral of granite, with good glass, 
sculptures, and two line porches. In 1793 
tho Vendeans defeated the republicans 
here. Pop. 4400. 

Doldrums, regions of almost permanent 
calm situated in equatorial seas. They 
follow the sun’s annual changes of declina- 
tion but to a smaller degree, being never 
more than 5° N. or S. of their mean posi- 
tions. see Wind. 

Dole. A colloquial rather than ollicial 
term which on me into general use iu 
Great Britain during tho years that fol- 
lowed tho end of the First World War. It 
denoted the out-of-work donation from 
1919 paid to ex-service workers. This 
allowance varied from 20s. to 29s. for men 
and from 15s. to 25s. for women. In 
1920, the difficulty and cost of having two 
separate systems of allowances for unem- 
ployment in operation side by side led to a 
new Act, which repealed all previous legis- 
lation and placed all unemployed persons 
on tho same level. See further umler 
National Insurance. 

Dole, Fr. In., cap. of arron. in tho dept, 
of Jura, on R. Doubs, 30 in. from Dijon. 
Anciently Dola Sequanorum, it faces the 
heights of tftb forest of Chaux, on a vine- 
clad slope. The Gothic church Notre- 
Damo belongs to the sixteenth century, 
and contains a beautiful chapel. In the 
seventeenth ccnturv was built the facade 
of the Jesuit church, now a chapel of tho 
public college, n,nd the HOtol-Dieu with its 
watch-towers. There are iron and copper 
foundries ; and the dist. has given its 
name to a semi -heavy red wine produced 
in D. and elsewhere. D. belonged to the 
Duchy of Burgundy until 1179, when 
Louis XI.’s army took it and burned it. 
Later through the marriage of Marie of 
Burgundy to tho Archduke Maximilian It 
became an Austrian possession, but after 
being taken by Louis XIV. in 1668 and 
1674, it was ceded to France in 1678 by 
the Treaty of Nhneguen. The winding 
streets are still lined with old houses built 
in the stylo of the Span, renaissance. It 
was the bp. of Pasteur. Pop. 18,200. 

Dolerite, coarse-grained basaltic rock 
used for road mending and kerbstones. It 
consists of augite and plagioclaso felspar 
with the addition of olivine in some 
varieties, and of quartz in others. Variable 
quantities of hornblende, apatite, and 
blotite are often present. 

Dolet, Etienne (1509-40), Fr. scholar of 
the Renaissance, 6. at Orleans. He set 
up a printing-press in 1542, and was on 
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several occasions arrested for publishing 
heretical works. In 1544 he was im- 
prisoned on a charge of heresy and was 
burned in the Place Maubert, 1546. See 
lives by Christio, 1880 ; Galtier, 1 908 ; and 
Chassaigne, 1931. 

Dolgelly, urban diet, of N. Wales, and 
tho cap. of Merionethshire. It is situated 
at the base of Coder Idris, on the Aran and 
Wnlon, 230 in. from London. In the 
neighbourhood is tho Parliament House, 
in which it is said Owen Gleudower held a 
parliament in 1404. Dolyelly beds are a 
series of rocks of the Upper Cambrian 
system wall exposed near I). and Blaenau 
Festiniog and consisting of slates and 
shales containing characteristic trilobites. 
Pop. 2200. 

Dolgorouki, Catherine Michailowna, 
Princess, the favourite of Alexander II., 
Emperor of Russia, to whom she was mar- 
ried (1880), after tho death of his first 
wife Marie. She had been maid of honour 
to tho empress from 1867-73. After her 
husband's death she went abroad, and at 
Geneva in 1882 pub. Ale.candrc //. ; 
Details in&lits sur sa Vie intime et sa Marl, 
under tho name of 4 Victor Lafert6.’ 

Doliohocephalio, see under Antiiko- 
I’OLOUY. 

Dolina, tn. in the Ukraine, formerly in 
Poland, pressing salt springs. Pop. 
8000. 

Doll, figure in the shape of a human be- 
ing, used as a child’s toy. Various deriva- 
tions have been suggested of winch* idol ’ 
is the most probable. Others arc Norso 
daul, woman, and tho name ‘ Dorothy.’ 
L)m. date from very anet. times, and were 
common in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Early primitive people delighted in rude 
images carved out of wood or bone. To 
the negro a D. has a magical significance, 
and may be regarded variously as a mas- 
cot, a votive offering, or an idol. Wooden 
Ds. were introduced into England from 
the Netherlands, and were called Flanders 
babies, or simply ‘ children’s babies.* 
Since then tho manuf. of L)?>. has greatly 
advanced, and tho stiff wooden D. has 
been superseded by the stuffed sawdust 
1)., with composition or wax head. Its 
features became more and more realistic. 
Hair was substituted for painted ringlets, 
joints were made ; wire mechanism was 
introduced so that the 1). could he made to 
close its eyes and utter sounds. Sec 
Lesley Gordon, A Pageant of Dolls, 1918. 

Dollar, tn. in Clackmannanshire, Scot- 
land, 6 in. N.E. of Alloa. It has an 
academy', founded in 1818, and endowed 
by Captain John McNab (1732-1802). It 
lias a bleaching industry. An object of 
interest is tho ruin of Castle Campbell. 
Pop. 1500. 

Dollar (derived from tho Ger. thaler ), 
applied especially to the unit of tho 
monetary system of the U.y.A. and 
Canada. Brought into common use in 
America about 1794. Since the Act of 
1 837, tho silver coin lias contained 371 *25 
grains of silver, 41 -25 of alloy, total 
weight being 412*5 grains. Beforo this 
time tho weight was 416 grains. Under 
tho Act of 1873 trade Ds. of 420 grains 
(378 grain* silver, 42 alloy) were coined 
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for the purpose of export to China and 
other Asiatic regions, not legal tender at 
homo. There are paper as well as silver 
Ds. The D. mark $ is written before the 
number, a sign whose derivation is much 
disputed. A D. contains 100 cents (ap- 
proximately 5s.). Silver half and quarter 
Ds., and dimes (10 centH), are also issued ; 
nickel half-dimes and copper cents. A 
gold coin of similar value (25*8 grains In 
weight; 23.22 grains of gold, 2-58 of 
alloy) was used from 1849-90. Though 
declared the standard of value in the 
U.8.A. in 1900, no fresh coins have been 
issued. Tho Brit, double florin (first 
struck 1887, now obsolote) about equalled 
a D. By 1600 the word was common In 
England for the Ger. thaler, a silver coin 
of varying value, current from the six- 
teenth century, and was especially used 
later tor that worth, 3 marks (26. lid.). 
Sometimes used roughly as a slang term 
for crown (5s.). The par value of the 
currencies of member nations of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund have been an- 
nounced, since 1946, in terms of gold as a 
common denominator or in terms of the 
U.S. D. of the weight and fineness in effect 
on July 1, 1 944. 

Dollar Diplomacy, in Amor, politics a 
term specially associated with the Taft 
administration 1908-13. It means a 
systematic effort by tho State Depart- 
ment to help Amer. capital to flow into 
areas abroad which it would not other- 
wise enter. Taft and his secretary of state, 
Philander G. Knox, pursued the D. D 
most actively in tho Far K., their chief 
motive being to promote trade and safe 
capital investment, their minor motive 
being to strengthen Chinese political 
integrity. In Theodore Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration, the Amer. consul-general at 
Mukden, apprehensive of Jap. penetra- 
tion, came to tho conclusion that if 
America put more money into tho Far E. 
she could tho more easily maintain the 
policy of the Open Door. The economic 
motive was also dominant in tho applica- 
tion of D. 1). to Central America, though a 
political purpose, the safeguarding of the 
Panama canal route, ‘vis also served 
Knox thought that if An r r capital flowed 
into Nicaragua and Honduras through 
Amer. hankers, traders, and railroad 
builders that would offset any possibility 
of Europcau interference on tho pica of 
economic depression and financial in- 
stability. When Woodrow Wilson became 
president (1913) he explicitly repudiated 
4 I). I).’. Ho himself, however, main- 
tained it both in Chinn and Nicaragua, 
co-operating with the bankers ; but it has 
been generally condemned from his time 
and since tho 1914-18 War is no more 
than a memory. Consult A, Nevins, 
America in World Affairs, 1942. 

Dollfuss, Engelbert (1892-1934), Aus- 
trian chancellor, me under Austria — 
Hi story. 

Dttllinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von 
(1799-1890), eminent Ger. Catholic theo- 
logian ’» at Bamberg in Bavaria. He was 
educated at the gymnasium and univ. at 
WUrzburg, and in 1822 was ordained 
priest. After lecturing for three years in 
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the Lyceum at Aschaffentmrg (1 823-26), 
D. was appointed to the chair of ecclos. 
hist, and law at Munich. It has generally 
been assumed that during the early part 
of his career he was an ardent cham- 
pion of Ultramontanism in Germany, 
though even as a young man his views 
were by no means narrow. He was a 
friend of the leaders of the Oxford Trac- 
tarian movement — -Pusey, Hope Scott, 
Manning, and others — and wrote vehe- 
mently against Protestautism in I tic 
Reformation (1846), and Luther (18M). 
His visit to Home (1857) worked a great 
alteration in his opinions. In 1861 lie 
delivered certain lectures at Munich in 
which he declared his belief that the pro- 
gress of the Pom. Catholic Church did not 
depend on the temporal sovereignty of the 
nope. Ho answered his assailants in 
Kirche and Kirchen (186J), and Die Pap- 
al fabein dcs Mitielalters (1863). In 1864 
Pius IX. issued Ilia Syllabus condemning 
certain current philosophic systems, 
which was replied to anonymously by the 
pub. of Janas, written by 1). in collabora- 
tion with Huber and Friedrich. When in 
1870 the Vatican Council defined the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility, D. headed n 
protest, and in 1871 addressed his famous 
letter to the archbishop of Munich, in 
which he refused to accept tho doctrine. 
He was excommunicated, but several of 
the leading univ. of Europe expressed 
themselves in bis favour by conferring on 
him honorary degrees. During the latter 
years of his life he endeavoured to bring 
about a union of the Christian churches 
which do not belong to tho Rom. Com- 
munion. He was elected a president of 
the Munich Academy ill 1873. His later 
pubs, include QuellcnurrkzurOeschichtc dcs 
Konzils von Tnnt (1876), and Studies in 
European History (Eng. trans.) (I860). 
Sec Lord Acton. Dellinger's Historical 
Work (in Eng. Historical Review , vol. v.). 
1890 ; and life by J. Friedrich, 1899-1901. 

Dollman, John Charles (1851-1934), 
Eng. painter. ' His most famous pictures 
are 4 Tho Hunter* (1911), and a much 
earlier one, 4 Los Mis6rables * (1886) w hi» h 
is now iu the London Museum. His 4 A 
Very Gallant Gentleman ’ (1914), a 

memorial to Captain Oates who perished 
with Scott in tho Antarctic is in the 
Cavalry Club. D. bail pictures In the 
Royal Academy almost without a break 
for sixty years. 

Dollond, John (1706-61), distinguished 
London optician, by trade a silk weaver. 
Ho studied mathematics, astronomy, and 
optics, and was also a good linguist. In 
1752 he became a practical optician In 
partnership with his son, Peter, founding 
the well-known firm of Holland & Co., 
Ltd., in fSt. Paul’s Churchyard. In 1758 
his treatise on the dispersion of light, pub. 
in Philosophical Transactions, won him 
tho Copley medal from the Itoyal Society. 
Its result was his invention of the achro- 
matic telescope. 

Dolman (Turkish dolaman )* origin- 
ally a long, loose garment with narrow 
sleeves. It was worn usually by the 
Turks, and was the name of tho uniform 
Jacket worn by. hussars. 


Dolmen (Celtic daul, tablo ; maen, 
stone), a modern archaeological term applied 
to the mcgollthlc framework of prehistoric 
sepulchral structures, which were formerly 
called cromlechs. On the Continent of 
Europe the term is used to describo the 
whole structure with tho cairn or covoring 
mound. There are numerous Ds. in 
Franco, the Grotto aux F6es at Mettmv, 
near Tours, and La Pierre Turquaise in 
Scine-et-Oiso being very fine specimens. 
In England tho word is usually applied 
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only to the stone props with accompany- 
ing stone roofs, such as Kits Ooity House, 
near Aylesford in Kent. There are over 
700 Ds. in Ireland. See Bo rinse's Dolmens 
of Ireland , 1897. 

Dolmetscbf Arnold (1858 -1910), Fr. ex- 
pert on old musical instruments and their 
music ; born at Le Mans. Studied violiu 
under Vlcuxtemps in Brussels and at tho 
Royal College of Music, London. Then 
become a teacher at Dulwich College. 
Collected and repaired old Instruments 
and learned to play them. At Ghickering 
factory, Boston, U.S.A., 1902-09, and 
later had a dept, iu Gaveau factory » Paris, 
1911-14, where he made clavichords aud 
harpsichords: returned to Loiulou, 1914, 
and equipped a workshop at Haslemere, 
Surrey, where he arranged periodical 
festivals of old music. lie made and re- 
vived the playing of most instruments of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
Supporting those activities was a 4 Dol- 
metHch Foundation ’ Instituted on the sug- 
gestion of the poet-laureate, Bridges. 
Awarded a Civil List pension in 1937. 
Pub. : Select English Songs anti Dialogues 
of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries , 
1912 ; The fnterjjf elation of the Music of 
the, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
1915. 

Dolo, tn. In thd ]»rov. of Venice, from 
which ft is 12 in. distant, in Italy. Pop. 
8700. 

Dolomieu, D6odat Guy Sylvain-Tan- 
ertdo Gratet de (1750-1801), a famous Fr. 
geologist and mineralogist of Dolomieu* 
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Isere, France. Knrly a member of the 
Order of Malta, he killed a knight of his 
galley in a duel (1768), but the death- 
sentence wa« revoked by the grand 
master, and nine months’ imprisonment 
substituted. D. soon left the army to 
study scienco, visiting Etna, Vesuvius, the 
Apennines, Lipari Is. and Calabria. In 
1 7 83 he pub. Voyage aux lies dc Lipari ; in 
17 84, studies on earthquakes; and in 
1785 appeared memoirs on basalt, the 
mineral 4 dolomite ’ (named after him, 
1761). He became prof, of geology at the 
School of Mines, 1796, and Daubenton’s 
successor at the Natural History Museum, 

I H00. In 1 7 98 on the scientific staff which 
accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition to 
Egypt. Returning for his health, 1799, 
he was imprisoned at Taranto, and only 
released afler the battle of Marengo, 1801. 
other works are: Mdmoires sur les lies 
l*o neat . . . (1788), Vernier voyage dans les 
Alpes (1802), Philosophic Miner alogique, 
(1802, partly written in prison). 

Dolomite, common mineral crystallising 
m rhombohedru and consisting of car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium. It 
has a hardness of 3 4 to 4, and a specific 
gravity of 2 *8, and is therefore harder and 
heavier than calcite. The crystals are 
usually white in colour, and have curved 
laces, some' \ unties being almost spher- 
ical. The term 1). is also applied to rocks 
containing that mineral. Snell rocks are 
< (iininori to every geological formation 
hotli in the Old World and in the New. 
They seldom contain fossils and are often 
found in the neighbourhood of rock salt 
and gypsum. Many of the D. rocks of 
Britain are esteemed u* building stone. 
The Houses of Parliament were built with 
D. from Bolsover, m Derbyshire; other 
localities are Nottinghamshire (.Mansfield 
stone) and Durham. l)s. are common in 
the Alps and a district in the S. Tyrolese 
Alps, much favoured by tourists, is 
known by that name. 

Dolomites, The, mountainous dist. in 
the S. Tyrolese Alps. It is chiefly com- 
posed of magnesian limestone, where the 
peaks rise in most fantastic forms and 
shapes, and are streaked by veins of 
wonderful vivid colourings. The D. 
region lies between the Brenner railway 
from Franzensgoste to Trent, and the road 
over the Monte Croce Pass from limichen 
in the Drave Valley by way of the Sexten 
valley, and the Piave valley to Bolhino 
ami Feltre. The highest peak is the Mar- 
molata, 10,972 ft., but other much more 
typical peaks are the S ora piss, the (imon 
della Pala, the Langkogcl, the Pelmo, 
Drei Zinnou, and Rosengarten. 

Dolon-Nor, or Lama-Miao, in. of Jehol, 
Manchuria. It is situated 165 m. N. of 
Peiping, and is noted for the mamif. of 
bruss and iron idols, vases, India, etc. It 
is a centre of trade for E, Mongolia. There 
are numerous mins and Buddhist temples 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. 30,000. 

Dolores, in. of Buenos Aires in the 
Argentine Republic. It is 127 m. from 
the city of Buenos Aires by rail. Pop. 
14,600. (2) A tn. in Uruguay, S, America. 

Pop. 8000. 

Dolphin, popular name given to many 


cetaceans, but applied particularly to 
members of the genus Delphinus , which 
belongs to the family Delphinhlre. There 
are four known species of these mammals, 
all of which have a long and distinct beak, 
numerous teeth — forty to sixty in number 
— and sickle-shaped fins ; in length they 
are not usually more than 10 ft. ; in habit 
they are gregarious, and the diet consists 
chiefly of herrings. D. delphis , the com- 
mon D., is found in the Mediterranean and 
N. Atlantic ; D. tursio is sometimes found 
off Brit, coasts. Other members of the 
same family, but of different genera, are 
called Ds., and two well-known species 
a ro Sotal is sinensis, t he Chinese white I>., 
and Grampus grisrus , Risso’s D. In anct. 
times the D. was sacred to Apollo, and has 
since been used as a symbol. The fishes 
known as Ds. arc members of the family 
Ooryphfdihhe ( see CoKYWUEXA). 

Dolphin, The, see DKLPUINT*. 

Dorn, 14,912 ft., the highest nit. entirely 
in tfwisn ter. It rises between the valleys 
of Saas and Zermatt. Fir^t ascent by 
the Rev. J. L. Davies in 1858. 

Domagk, Gerhard, Ger. chemist, b. 1895 
at Lngow, Brandenburg, attached to the 
Bayer Company at Elborfeld. Dis- 
coverer of Prontosil, and other new drugs 
of medical value. His results are due to 
an extension of the method developed by 
Ehrlich (q.r.), but lie tried the effects of a 
senes of dyes on bacteria m the body, 
irrespective of their effects on bacteria 
outside the body. He pub. the discovery 
of Proutosil in 1935 — a wonderfully 
effective remedy against streptococcal 
infections, such as puerperal fever and 
gonorrhoea. Awarded Nobel prize for 
medicine in 1939. 

Doniat, or Daumat, Jean (1625-96), Fr. 
jurist, was the author of Jjoia civile* dans 
leur order naturcl (1689), and Lc droit pub- 
hque (1697). This work, which earned 
for 1). a pension of £2000 from Louis XIV., 
is still regarded as a valuable and authori- 
tative treatise on tho science of law, all 
law being considered a development from 
principles of ethics. When Pascal died D. 
took care of his private manuscripts. 

Domazlice, or Taus, inanuf. tn. of 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia Pop. 7700. 

Dombasle, small tn. of France, in the 
dept, of Meurthc-ot-Mosellc, situated 
about 10 m. y.E. of Nancy. It ha* the 
most important works in France for the 
inanuf. of soda and its chemical products. 
Pop. 8000. 

Doinbes, name of a former dist. of 
Fra fiee, which now forms a part of the 
dept, of Ain. Numerous *mali lakes are 
found, which rest- on a substratum of clay 
that w as artificially made iu the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Owing to the un- 
healthiness of the district, two-thirds of 
the marches have boon reclaimed. 

Dombrowski, Jan Honryk (1755-1818), 
Polish general, b. at Pierszowice in the 
prov. of Cracow, from 179*2 to 1794 took 
part in tho Polish campaigns against 
Russia and Prussia, gaining distinction 
during ihe siege of Warsaw under Kos- 
ciusko. In the It. campaign he was con- 
spicuous for his bravery at the Trebbia 
(1799). With the div. of Poles ho had 
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organised for Napoleon in 180G, he comman- 
ded in the Polish campaign of 1809, and 
during the fatal march on Moscow in 1812 
was wounded whilst crossing the Hercsina. 
For his reorganisation of the Polish forces 
he was a ppointed cavalry -general in the 
new kingdom of Poland (1815). 

Dome (It. duomo ) t applied since the 
Renaissance strictly to the outer part of a 
circular or polygonal roof (of which the 
* cupola ’ is the inner part), rising above 
the rest of the building. It was known to 
the Assyrians and Persians, and used to a 
certain extent among some Gk. tribes. Tt 
formed a very favourite feature of Renais- 
sance church architecture. Each vertical 
section forms a semicircular or pointed 
aich. The Roms. Tcaliy developed the D. 


Correggio and Pnrmigiano, later joining 
him at Rome. Cardinal Agucchl was his 
first patron, and employed him in his 
palace. 1). helped Annibale Carracci at 
the Farneso, and painted 4 The Death of 
Adonis * from his own designs. lie 
painted frescoes for Cardinals Borghese, 
Fnrnese, and Aldobrundini. He should 
he judged chiefly by his frescoes, and is 
undoubtedly one of the finest of all It: 
painters. Some of the best are the series 
at the Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata. 
His famous oil painting, 4 ThO Last Com- 
munion of St. .Jerome/ was judged by 
Poussiu next best in Rome to Raphael's 
4 The Transfiguration.’ In 1017 he re- 
turned to Bologna disgusted by the jeal- 
ousy of rivals, hut was in Rome again in 
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as an architectural ornament, though it is 
often spoken of as a product of the East, 
owing to its frequent use in mosques. In 
Italy 4 dome ’«>ften had the wider meaning 
of cathedral or chief church (domus, or 
house of God). Of. Ger. dom or c/om- 
kirche t cathedral. I)s. are much used in 
the Mohammeaan architecture of Turkey 
and India, notable examples being Santa 
Sofia, Constantinople (a.i>. 5 3 8), supported 
on four arches by means of 4 pendentivos 
Taj Mabal, Agra. The most noted In 
modern Rome are the Pantheon (prob- 
ably of Trajan’H time, a.i>. 98-117) ; St. 
Peter’s (139 ft in diameter, 330 ft. high). 
St. Mark’s, Venice, has five Ds. The 
Inv&lldc.s and Pantheon of Paris are 
famous, .also the Capitol at Washington, 
America’. In London St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(the dome of which lias a diameter of 
112 ft.), and the Albert llall are the best 
examples. The Rotunda of the MiiHta 
Church, in Malta, which has a diameter of 
118 ft., is the largest 1). in the British 
Empire. 

Dome of Ihe Rook, see Omar, Mosque 
or. 

Domenlohino, Domenico Zampieri 
(1581-1641), It. painter of the Bolognese 
school, pupil of Calvsert and the Carracci. 
A friend of Albanl, be visited with him 
Puma, Modenfe, and Reggio, to study 


1021. In 1 <130 ho went to Naples to 
decorate the ( !a pella del Tesoro. His fame 
roused much envy among the estub. 
painters there, and it was suspected that 
he was poisoned. Among his works are : 
4 The Flagellation of St. Andrew ’ (1608), 
frescoes of the lives of St. Nilus and tft. 
Bartholomew (1609-10), frescoes of St. 
Cecilia (S. Luigi do’ Francesi, Romo), 4 The 
Four Evangelists ’ (S. Andrea della Valle), 
4 Diana and her Nymphs/ 4 The Sybil of 
Cuintc * (BorgheRe Palace), 4 The Repose 
of Venus/ 4 Diana and Action ’ (Pitti, 
Florence), 4 The Angel and Tobias/ * St. 
George and the Dragon ’ (landscapes. 
National Gallery, London), 4 Moses and 
tho Burning Bush/ 4 Combat of Hercules 
and Achclous,’ 4 The triumph of Love * 
(Louvre), 4 St. John in a Vision/ ‘Time 
Trampling on Youth/ His portrait of 
( ’ordinal Colonna was highly praised. See 
C. P. Landon, Pus ft (Kuvres des Peintres 
les plus CH&bres, L803-2 1 ; uud life by L. 
Scrra, 1921. 

Domesday Book, or Doomsday Book, 

a valuation survey of England made by 
William the Conqueror. The HUrvey was 
begun in 1085 and completed in 1087. 
Tho book records tho owners of the land, 
the nature of its oultivatlon, tho number 
of its inhabs., and their respective classes 
— freemen, villeins, and serfs. Tho com- 
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pHatlon of tho book was a marvellous 
enterprise, admirably planned and of in- 
estimable value both in times of peace 
and of war. It made possible taxation on 
a sound basis, besides being a census roll 
and a record of estate valuations. To the 
historian tho book is priceless. The sur- 
vey was called the 1). B. because in the 
eyes of tho people it was like the great 
reckoning of doomsday. The original 
MS. in two vols. is preserved in tho Rtihlic 
Record Olliee, London. See 11. Ellis, 
A Central I ntroduetion to the Domesday 
Hook, 1833 ; J. II. Round, Domesday 
Studies, 1888 ; F. W. Maitland, Domes- 
day Hook and lieyond, 1897, 1907. 

Domestication of Animals, process by 
which man has changed certain ‘-pceics of 
animals to suit his own needs. This 
change can only bo rendered effective if 
carried on for successive generations, as 
the term domestication implies permanent 
changes m certain characteristics, and 
also in the structure in many eases, these 
changes being brought about by alteration 
of thoir environment and a system of 
breeding. This includes also tho protec- 
tion and provision of food for some 
animals and tho special control exercised 
over them which prevents their leading an 
absolutely wild life. It is necessary in 
the ease of fcl>e animals that they should 
be able and willing to adapt themselves 
to this control, and that they should bo 
fertile though under control or living 
under different conditions. Tho process 
by which domestication is produced con- 
sists principally in selecting certain species 
winch possess tile most desirable qualities 
and in causing them to breed only with 
other desirable specie-., at the same time, 
in all probability, altering their food and 
surroundings. 'Phis leads to changes 
in their outward form, in some eases not 
very noticeable, in others very marked, 
as the difference in feathers, hair, colour- 
ing, and, deeper-seated still, those of 
structure. Among domest ic animals there 
may be mentioned a number of birds, as 
fowls, ducks, goe.se, and many others. 
Dogs, cats, and several other mammals 
are also domesticated. Certain kinds of 
insects and fishes, too, have certainly been 
altered by man, if they cannot lay claim to 
the title of domesticated animals. Sec O. 
Darwin, The Variation of Animals and 
Diants under Domestication, 1SKS ; and 
N. S. Shuler, Domesticated Animals , their 
Delation to Man and his Advancement in 
Civilisation, 189fi. 

Domestio Economy (from Gk. oi«orouia, 
management, which is made up of o'kos, 
house, and to manage) is the only 

expression in which tho original sense of 
houso management survives. To-day it 
Is used both of the thrifty control of the 
homo from a financial point, of view and 
more generally of tho science which 
teaches household duties and control. 
This science has, in recent years, assumed 
a prominent place in the education 
schemes of girts’ schools and, in some 
unlvs., for women students. D. K. treats 
of the study of food values and prepara- 
tion of food, nutrition and physiology, 
personal hygiene, ventilation, sanitation. 


laundering, needlework, home nursing, 
and tho management of household ex- 
penditure and income. Degree and 
diploma courses are taken at London, 
Bristol, Reading, and Sheffield univs. 
Other D. E. institutions arc the National 
Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London ; and 
similar centres in Aberdeen, Bath, Bel- 
fast, Bristol, Cardiff*, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Gloucester, Leeds, Leicester, Man- 
chester, and Newcastlc-on-Tyne. See 
also Housecraft and Housewifery. 

Domestio Servants are those employed 
to perform the so-called menial work of a 
household. The majority ot them are 
women, though page boys, footmen, and 
butlers, etc., are indispensable in ail large 
cstabs. A mistress may dismiss a maid at 
once for dishonesty, immorality, hopeless 
incapacity, or flagrant disobedience, and 
is not obliged to give a character if she 
judges the maid unworthy of one. Ser- 
vants are usually paid by the quarter or 
the month, a mouth’s notice being re- 
quired on either side for the termination 
of a contract. They are entitled to a 
month’s wages if summarily dismissed. 
I). 8. aro included in the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and under tho National In- 
surance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1948 (re- 
placing the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1925) (.see Workmen’s Compensation) 
can claim compensation for injuries arising 
during their employment, provided that 
gross negligence or other wilful misconduct 
on their part has not caused the injury. If 
the servant loses his life, his dependants 
are entitled to a sum equal to throe years* 
earnings or £200, whichever sum is larger, 
but not exceeding in any case £300 ; if he 
leaves no dependants, a sum not exe»3odiug 
£15 must he allowed bv the employer for 
medical and funeral expenses. If the ser- 
vant is totally or partially disabled, his 
master must pay him a sum not exceeding 
30s. a week till death or recovery. Dis- 
missal without just cause shown entitles 
the servant to normal and also to board 
wages until the expiration of the half year. 
All l). S must insure against sickness 
under the National Insure noe Acts, the 
conditions being the same for them as 
for other workers. Statistics show a de- 
crease in the number of D. 8. proportion- 
ate to the population. The census returns 
of 1921 showed that 37 1,(>82 men-servants 
were employed throughout Great Britain 
in that year, and 1,844,574 women, giving 
a total of 2,2 1 8,258. In the financial year 
1938-37. the uumber of licences taken out 
for male servants was only 173,822. There 
are no up-to-dato statistics of female 
D. S. but tho total to-day is far below the 
total for 1921. A gov. scheme introduced 
by the Labour gov. in 1947, as the 
National Institute of llousoworkers, had 
for its primary object tho raising of the 
prestige of domestic woik by giving it the 
status of a skilled craft, and consequently 
attracting more workers. It estab. a 
diploma for skilled domestic workers, who 
qualify it the end of a six months’ train- 
ing course and to other domestic workers 
able to satisfy An examining board. The 
Institute cannot enforce standards of 
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conditions and wages, but prescribes rates 
of wages and conditions to which em- 
ployers of holders of diplomas are expected 
to conform. • Resident workers ' of the 
Institute have a working week of 48 hours 
and ‘ non-resident workers ’ ono of 44 
hours, spread over a seven-day week. 
Employees are entitled to one full day 
and ono half day off each week but there 
may be mutual agreement for three half 
days Instead. Workers have a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay each year for the first 
tlvo years after obtaining the diploma and 
of three weeks a year afterwards. 

Domett. Sir William (1754-1828), Eng. 
admiral, 6. in Devonshire. He was pre- 
sent in the light off Usha.nt (1778). in the 
Chesapeake under Arbutlmot (1781), and 
in the battle of the Saints (1782). in 
Howe’s battle (17D4) he commanded the 
flagship Royal George, and in 1795 he was 
present in the action off I/Orient. Four 
years later ho fought in Basque road, and 
at Copen hagen ho served as Qag-captain 
under Sir Hyde Parker (1801). 

Domfront, tn. in the dept, of Orne, 
France. It owes its origin to a hermit 
Saint Front, of the sixth century. It is 
perched on a hiJl and has k«jpt fourteen 
towers and tlio high wall which enclosed 
It in the eleventh century, the dungeon of 
its castle, old granite houses, and a 
beautiful church. It suffered much from 
war and was besieged In 1574. Pop. 3800. 

Domicile, according to Rom. law, the 
place • where n person has his family 
abode and chief busiuess premises, 
whence he does not depart unless business 
affairs compel him, and on leaving which 
he considers himself a sojourner, and on 
returning to which he considers hirnself at 
home ' (Cod. 10, lit. 40, 1, etc.). The D. 
of the parents -is the D. of the child, and 
the latter changes with the D. of the 
parent during the child’s minority. An 
illegitimate child takes the D. of the 
mother. Should the father die during the 
minority of a child, the child's D. is the 
last D. of the father. A woman when she 
marries takes the D. of her husband. A 
new D. Is acquired by residence and 
intention of adoption. When a man has 
two or more places of residence, his JD. is 
that residence which he selects as his 
home and which is the centre of his 
affairs. D. Is therefore of three types : 
(I) D. of origin, depending on the I). of the 
parents at the time of birth ; (2) D. of 
choice, which is voluntarily acquired by a 
party ; (3) D. by law, e.g. the 3L>. which a 
wife acquires by marriage. See Lex 
Loci. 

Dominance, in biology connotes the fact 
that when an offspring receives the genes 
of two contrasting characters from its 
parents, In many cases ono of those char- 
acters, the dominant, will develop to the 
exclusion of the other, instead of com- 
bining with it. The repressed character — 
the recessive — may, however, reappear 
in the next generation, thus, a hybrid be- 
tween pure-bred horned and hornless 
cattle produces offspring which are all 
hornless ; but If those were mated some 
horned animals might be found among 
their descendants. See Heredity. 


Dominic, St. (Dominio do Guzman) 
(1170-1221), was b. at Caloruega, a small 
tn. in the diocese of Osma in Old Castile, 
Spain. As a young priest ho resigned a 
canonry to take up missionary work 
among the Albigensos in the S. of France. 
In 1215 he founded his order of mendicant 
friars, adding to the Rulo of St. Augustine 
his own constitutions. Pope 11 onorius IIT . 
recognised and sanctioned the order in 
1 2 1(5. The regime of the order was most 
severe, enjoining silence, poverty, and 
fasting. Tho friars were called Domini- 
cans from their founder ; Preaching Friars 
from their zeal in persuasion ; Black 
Friars from tho colour of their dress ; and 
in Franco, Jacobins, from their original 
head quarters in the ltuo St. Jacques at 
Paris. For women desirous of billowing 
t ho same Rule tho ‘ Second Order ’ was 
formed ; and a confraternity of mon ami 
women in the world but governing their 
lives by the same print*, iplos was called the 
‘ Third Order.’ Tho order numbered scum* 
famous divines, c.g. Thomas Aquinas. Tho 
Dominican Order have always upheld 
Aquinas's theological system (Thomism), 
and on some matters have taken part in 
acrimonious disputes with theologians of 
other schools, notably tho Jesuits. Tho 
Order furnished examining judges and 
often the presidents of the ^pan., Horn., 
and Portuguese Inquisitions. St. Dominie 
was canonised by Popo Gregory IX. in 
1235. See A. Jessopp, The Coining of the 
Friars, 1889 ; and J. Herklass, Fra net $ 
and Dominic, 1901. 

Dominica, largest of the Windward Is., 
Brit. W. Indies, is 29 m. long and 15 m. 
broad, aroa 305 sq. m., of volcanic forma- 
tion and very mountainous, with a healthy 
climate and a rainfall of 80 in. in parts 
and over 250 in. in others. Sugar has 
censed to bo an article of export, and the 
main Industry is the cultivation of limes 
and the manuf. of their products. There 
are about 100 pure Caribs still living on 
the is. D. owes its name to the fact 
that it was discovered by Columbus on a 
.Sunday (Span. Domingo), Nov. 3, 1493. 
Tho 1 h. was included In a grant by Charles 
I. to the earl of Carlisle, but as all attempts 
to subdue the aboriginal Caribs failed, 
it was agreed in 17 48 by tho treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapeile that I). and oilier w. Indian 
is. should be neutral and tho Caribs left- 
in possession. But the Fr. ignorod this 
Mxrangemcnt and cstab. plantations In the 
is. after which England captured it In 
1759 and by tho peace of Paris, 1703, it 
was assigned to* England. In 1778 tho 
Fr. under the Marquis do Bouill6 Invaded 
it and marched into Roseau ; but though 
many Brit. W. Indian is. foil Into Fr. 
hands at this tjhne Rodney, at the B. 
of Saints saved tho situation, and !>., with 
various other is,, was restored to England 
by the Treaty iff Versailles, 1783. Tho 
Fr. republican, Victor Hugues, however, 
invaded D. with a force from Guadeloupe 
in 1795 but was repelled. Then later, in 
1805, Gen. La Grange captured Roseau 
once moro but Was unable to reduce the 
colony and after extorting a payment of 
£12,000 from the people and vainly calling 
on the Eng. governor to surrender. 
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sailed to Guadeloupe. The Eng:, governor, 
CJon. Prevost, was duly rewarded by the 
Dominican House of Assembly for his 
gallantry and on his return to England 
was created a baronet. Until 1940 I). 
was a part of the Leeward Is. group but 
in that year became a separate colony 
under the governor of the Windward Is. 

A legislative council was created In 1898 
when the assembly was abrogated and 
Crown Colony gov. estab. but in 1925 
the elective principle was reintroduced. 
Pop. 42,000. Roseau (9800) is the cap. 

Dominical Letters, the letter used to 
denote the Sundays throughout one year. 
The seven letters, A B O D E F G, are 
used in succession to denote the first 
seven days of the year, from Jan. 1 to 7, 
and then in rotation the next seven days, 
and so on. Thus, if Jan. 3 bo a .Sunday, 
it is evident that the D. L. for the year is 
-O, as the number of letters and of the days 
of the week is the same. Leap year has 
two I). L., one for the days preceding 
Feb. 29 and the other for the rest of the 
year. The intercalary day is marked 
by the same letter as the day preceding it, 
thus effecting the change on the following 
.Sunday. D. L. displaced the nundinal 
letters in the Rom. calendar : rules and 
tables for finding them are given m prayer 
books. 

Dominican Order, see under Dominic, St. 

Dominican Republic, also known ns 
Santo Domingo, W. Indian republic, 
formerly the Sp. portion of the is. of Santo 
Domingo or Hispaniola. J t of copies the E. 
or larger part of the is. of which Haiti is 
t he W . part. Its area is 1 9,332 sq . in. , w ith 
over 1000 m. of coast-line, and the pop. 
2,120,000. There uro 18 provs., and the 
chief tns. are Ciudad Trujillo (formerly 
Santo Domingo, pop. 139,000); Santiago 
de los Caballeros (59,000) ; San Pedro de 
Maeoris (23,700) ; San Francisco de 
Macons (17,200): and Puerto Plata 
(16,500). The chief crops are sugar and 
cocoa ; codec and tobacco are also grown 
in good quantities ; and, among other pro- 
duets, arc mahogany and other furniture, 
hardwoods, cotton, lignum vita*, honey, 
logwood, turtle shell, etc. In 1916 im ports 
were valued at 27,S8(U»00 gold pesos and 
exports at 64,792,000. The gold peso 
equals the U.S. dollar. There are 168 m. 
of publlely -owned railways. There is 
cable communication with N. and S. 
America, New York, Porto Rico, and Cuba. 
The republic is governed under a con- 
stitution proclaimed on Jan. 10, 1947. 
Congress is composed of a Senate of 19 
members (one from each prov. and the 
dist. of Santo Domingo) chosen by direct 
popular vote and a chamber of forty-five 
deputies, both houses being chosen for five 
rears. The Judicial power is vested in 
ihe Supreme Court, courts of appeal, 
courts of first instance, communal courts, 
and other tribunals set up by special laws 
such as the land courts. The state 
religion is Rom. Catholicism, and other 
forms of religion aro tolerated. The 
Dominican army consists of 12,000 
officers and men : there is an air corps, 
and a small navy. 8. 1). is the oldest 
settlement of European origin in the New 
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World, having been founded by Bar- 
tolommeo Colombo (or Columbus) in 
1496, when it was named Hispaniola. 
After its discovery It was occupied by 
numbers of Spaniards with imported 
African slaves and the local tribes were 
quickly exterminated. An independent 
republic w f as proclaimed in 1821 , when the 
Spaniards evacuated the is. The present 
republic seceded from Haiti (q.v.) in 1844, 
and became the independent Dominican 
Republic in that year. In 1916 American 
military forces landed in S. D. and a mili- 
tary gov. was proclaimed. Between 1922 
and 1924 a provisional Dominican gov. 
was in office, but a duly elected constitu- 
tional gov. replaced it in July 1924, with 
authority in all matters except customs 
and foreign debt redemption, which latter 
were administered by an Amor, official. 
In 1941 a law was passed for the creation 
of the Reserve Bank, which, starting with 
branches purchased from the National 
City Bank of New York, opened for 
business on Oct. 27, 1947. In 1947 a new' 
Central Bank was inaugurated, with 
total assets (Dec. 31, 1917) of 13,625,000 
pesos. See O. Schourich, Santo Domingo * 
The Country with a Future, New York, 
1919 : S. Welles, Naboth’s Vineyard, 1928. 

Dominions Office, Brit. gov. dept, dealing 
with the United Kingdom gov. relations 
with the self-governing Dominions in- 
cluding 8. Rhodesia. Up to 1925 its work 
had been done by the Colonial Office, but 
in that- year a separate Secretary of State 
was appointed with a separate (but more 
or less interchangeable) staff. The D. O. 
dealt also with the High Commission ter-., 
of the Bcchuanaland Protectorate, Basuto- 
land, ana Swaziland. In July 1947 the 
title of the D. O. was changed to Common- 
wealth Relations Office. 

Dominion Status, the political status of 
any co-equal member of the Brit. Com- 
monwealth of Nations — which latter 
term has now become the official sub- 
stitute for the older ‘ British Empire, * a 
term which in the view of many savours 
too much of tiie old-time Imperialism. 
The self governing dominions are Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, s. Africa, India. 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Newfoundland 
(r/.r.) was formerly a dominion but after 
lm\ ing had its D. S. suspended for some 
years for economic reasons, it finally 
elected to become a prov. of Canada anti 
so became in March, 1949. 8. Rhodesia 

enjoys a large measure of autonomy but 
should bo classified as a self-governing 
colony. All the seven great Dominions en* 
jov complete autonomy and may oven, 
and do, appoint their own diplomatic re- 
presentatives in foreign caps, or in each 
other's caps. They aro, in fact, bound to- 
gether with the * mother country * — an 
expression of no more thau historical Im- 
port by nothing more than their common 
allegiance to the Grown. Their gradual 
approach towards independence was 
recognised in the Balfourlan formula 
adopted in the Inter- Imperial Relations 
Report of the Imperial Conference of 
1926, which Report, states that equality 
of status is tbo principle governing inter- 
imperial relations or affairs os between 
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the U.K. gov. and tho gov. of tho various 
Dominions, which are here described as 
‘ autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any respect 
of their domestic or external ait airs, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown and freely associated as mem- 
bers of the Brit. Commonwealth of 
Nations \ This loosely worded formula, 
found its sequel in the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931, the purpose of which was 
to give extra-territorial operation to the 
legislation of tho various dominion Par- 
liaments and to remove tho last vestiges 
of the governor’s veto as enshrined in tho 
classic Colonial Laws* Validity Act of 
18C5 — the governor — or governor-general 
as ho is called in the case of a Dominion — 
having now become merely the King’s 
representative and in no sense the agent 
of the Cnited Kingdom gov. The com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown Is exempli- 
fied in the appointment of the governor- 
general — tho choice of whom is tho func- 
tion of the premier of the Dominion con- 
cerned — the right of Appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and the 
status of all subjects of the Dominions as 
Brit, subjects. Eire (Ireland) has by 
Act of the Dail abolished the right of 
appeal to the Judicial Committee in the 
case of its own citizens and has eliminated 
the Crown from the internal part of its 
Constitution. Sec also British Empire 
or British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Dominis de, Marcus Antonius (156(5- 
1624), It. theologian and natural philo- 
sopher, b. at Arba in Dalmatia. Dur- 
ing his novitiate in tho Jesuit order, 
he taught rhetoric, mathematics, and 
physics. It was during this period that 
ho wrote his De Radiis Visits ct Lucis 
in Vitris Perspective et I ride. He became 
bishop of SegnI and afterwards of Spala- 
tro, but being implicated in tho disputes 
between Rome and Venice, having quar- 
relled with the pope and exhibited, more- 
over, certain Protestant leanings, ho was 
obliged to resign his see. He was subse- 
quently received In 1616 by James I. of 
England. As dean of Windsor he wrote 
De Republica Ecclesiastica. He after- 
wards expressed a desire to return to the 
Catholic Church, hut some letters he 
possessed belled his conversion, and he was 
imprisoned under the Inquisition at St. 
Angelo, where he died in a few months. 
His chief merit rests on his discoveries 
with regard to the refraction of light in 
the rainbow. 

Dominium, term in Rom. law which 
has been adopted into most European 
codes. It signifies complete and lawful 
right to and in an object, being distinct 
from the usufruct which is merely tho 
right arising from actual possession. 

Domino, originally the hood or cape 
with which officiating priests protected 
themselves in cold weather. In Venice 
and other parts of Italy the D. was worn 
at masquerades and fancy-dress halls by 
people not otherwise dressed in character. 
It was a wide-sleeved enveloping cloak 
with a half-mask. The word D. is 
popularly used as synonym for mask. 


Dominoes (probably so called from tho 
resemblance of tho black backs of the 
pieces to the mask known as tho domino), 
a game, partly of chance, partly of skill, 
played by any number of players, from 
two upwards. Twenty-eight oblong pieces 
of ivory, bone, or wood, white on the face, 
are required. The white face is divided 
into two parts by a line, and, except in the 
case of the double-blank, there are dots 
on one side or both sides of this line from 
the number of which the piece takes its 
name. Thus thore is tho double-six, with 
six dots on either side, the six-five, the 
six-four, etc. tho double-five, five-four, 
etc., ending with six-blank, five-blank, etc. 
Sometimes sets are also used ranging up 
to double-nine and double-twelve. The 
block and draw games are played as fol- 
lows : The pieces, called also cards, are 
shuffled on the table face downwards, and 
each player draws the number of cards 
required, usually seven. Tho remainder 
of the pieces form the stock. Tho leader 
then plays, or, technically speaking, poses 
a D., generally the highest he has ; the 
second player must then pose one from his 
own set so that one of its numbers shall 
be the same as one of those on the D. first 
posed. Thus, If double-Hix were first 
posed, he can follow with any D. which 
has six on one side. By some rules, how- 
ever, if a player pose a double he may play 
a second card if possible. If a player can- 
not match he * passes,* and the first 
player (supposing the number be two) 
plays again. If the * draw * game is being 
played, however, a player who cannot 
match may draw on the stock until he 
gets a card that does match, provided 
always that two cards bo left in the stock. 
If a player play out all his pieces he cries 
‘ Domino ’ and wins the hand, scoring a 
number o(uoints equivalent to the num- 
ber of pips on his opponent’s remaining 
cards. If neither can play any further, 
each counts tho number of pips on his 
remaining D., and each then scores the 
number of his opponent’s pips. Fresh 
hands are then dealt until one player 
reaches 100. Double cards are laid cross- 
wise (d cheval). This is the commonest 
system of playing D. in England, but the 
matador is the commoner form on tho 
Continent and is perhaps the inoro 
scientific. The object hero is not to 
match tlio end number, but to make that 
number up to seven. The game probably 
came from the E. 

Domitian (Domitlanus), Titus Flavius, 
(a.d. 51-07) b. at Rome, tho youngest son 
of tho Rom. Emperor Vespasian, suc- 
ceeded his brother Titus as emperor in 
the year a.d. 81. Though Tacitus {Hist. 
iv. 51, 68) alludes to tho immoral practices 
of his youth, he commenced his reign with 
an earnest attempt to stem the tide of Im- 
morality at Rome. He reorganised the 
gov. of tho provl. and erected Homo fine 
buildings at Rome. During his reign 
the conquest of Britain was effected by 
Agricola. The vices that disgraced his 

S outh, however, grew malignant towards 
tie end of his reign. He exiled Epictetus 
and other philosophers from Rome. In 
j»d. 93 a persecution of the Christians and 
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Jews took place with cruel massacres. A 
conspiracy was formed against the 
emperor in a.d. 96, and he was put to 
death by his officers in his own chamber, 
with the connivance of his wifo, Domitia. 

Domitius Ulpianus, see Ul.fi an. 

Domodossola, tn. in Italy in the prov. 
of, and 55 in. N.W. of the tn. of Novara. 
It is 25 m. S.E. of the head of tho Sim- 
plon Pass. Pop. 0400. 

Domremy-la-Puoelle, vil. of France, in 
the dept, of Vosges. It is situated on the 
1. b. of the Meuse, about 7i m. N. of Ncuf- 
chatenu, and 30 m. S.W. of Nancy. It is 
historically interesting as being the birth- 
place of Joan of Are (La Pucello 
d’Orlfcans), 1412. The house in which she 
lived is preserved, and over the door are 
the amis of France, together with the 
following inscription : ‘ Vive Labour ; 

vive le roi Louys/ Opposite the house is 
an Immense bust of the heroine, and there 
are sov. monuments erected to her 
memory. Pop. 300. 

Don, (1) called by the ancts. the Tanais, 
a river, of S. Russia, rises in Lake Ivans ki 
in Tula, and flows in a S.S.E. direction 
through Ryazan, Tambov, Voronezh, and 
the ter. of tho Don Cossacks ( g.v.), but 
repelled by tho mts. Situated to the W. 
of the Tolga, it turns at Kalatcb iu a S.W. 
direction enters the Sea of Azov. The 
projected Don- Volga Canal will give tho 
whole of the Caucasus access to tlie Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and, by way of the 
Volga, to a large part of tho lands of 
European Russia. The riv. is 1156 in. 
long and is navigable up to Zadonsk. In 
spring the rlv. overflows its banks and 
covers the adjoining ter., with unhealthy 
swamps. Tho fisheries on the river are 
extremely valuable. The Don regions, 
Including the Donetz Basin or Donbas, 
were the scene of protracted and desperate 
battles in 1941-43 between Soviet and 
Ger. forces, in which ltostov-on-Don and 
Kharkov on a trib. of the Don, changed 
hands sev. times. For full details see 
Eastern Front or Russo -Germ an Cam- 
paigns in Second World War. (2) Riv. 
of N.E. Scotland, rising in tho Lodder 
Hills and flowing E. to the N. Sea near 
Aberdeen, 83 in. long. (3) Riv. of N.E. 
England rising in the Pennines and 
flowing through Sheffield to join the R. 
Ouse at Goole, 70 m. long. 

Dona Franoisoa, or Joinville, tn. of the 
prov. of Santa Cathariua, S. Brazil. It 1 h 
to the W. of the town of Sfto Francisca, 
and about 80 m. N. of Florianopolis. 
Pop, 25,000. 

uonaghadee, tn. of N. Ireland, in co. 
Down, situated on the Irish Channel, near 
Belfast Lough. It Is the nearest port to 
Britain. The harbour is small, and 
aocommodation scanty, but a shipping 
trade in dairy produce and cattle is car- 
riod on. Pop. 5000. 

Donaghmore, name of numerous places 
In Ireland, situated in cos. Cork, Down, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Leix, Limerick, Meath, 
Tyrone, Wicklow. 

Donaah ben Labrath, Jewish poet and 
grammarian of the tenth century, b. at 
Bagdad. Not onJy was he one of the first 
to treat grammar scientifically, but he 

E.E. 4 


also wrote the earliest known specimen 
of metre in the Jewish language, his verse 
being an imitation of the Arabic. 

Donatello, or Donato de Nicolo di Betto 
Bardi (c. 1386-1466), famous It. sculptor, 
o. at Florence. His father a wool mer- 
chant, came to Romo at the age of seven- 
teen with his friend Brunelleschi, where 
the two youths, besides carrying on the 
trade of goldsmith, devoted themselves to 
the study of architecture. After some 
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years, both men returned to Florence rich 
in idea* and inspiration. D. is celebrated 
for his marble and bronze statues, which 
ore beautifully executed, and which 
reveal the nobility and force of those 
works of antiquity winch formed his con- 
stant study and delight. Re combines 
the good points of the Renaissance to- 
gether with his own original way of 
treating his subject. The Renaissance 
betokened the revival of the Classic as 
opposed to the Gothic in tho hist, of 
architecture, and Brunelleschi, D/s life- 
long friend, was the inaugurator of this 
new movement. D/s patron was Cosimo 
de' Medici, who well rewarded him for his 
industry. The sculptor was correspond- 
ingly generous toward* his friends. His 
pnn. works are the marble statues of St. 
Peter and St. Mark in the chnr«*h of San 
Michele at Florence ; a bronze statue of 
David j. Florence, another bronze figure 
of the equestrian Gattemalata in a public 
place at Padua. Other sculptural works are 
the statues on Giotto** belfry, decorative 

2 A 
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work on the pulpit of San Lorenzo, ami 
figures in the baptistery at Florence. See 
Lord Crawford and Bale ar res, Donatello, 
1903, 1911 ; M. Crutwell, Donatello, 

1911. 

Donati, Giovanni Battista (1826-73), It. 
astronomer, 0. at Pisa. From 1854-04 he 
discovered six comets, the finest which 
appeared in 1858, bearing his name. By 
subjecting the light of a comet to the 
spectrum analysis, he was able to describe 
its gaseous composition. 

Donatio Mortis Causa, gift made in 
prospect of death. This practico is 
derived from Rom. law, and is thus de- 
fined in the Institutes (ii. tit. 7) : ‘A gift 
made under an apprehension of death, as 
when a thing is given on condition that, if 
the donor die, the donee shall have it, but 
that it shall be returned if the donor shall 
survive the danger ho apprehends or 
repents of his donation or if the donee dio 
beforo tho donor.’ Actual transfer is 
necessary, but where the nature of the 
goods makes this impossible the transfer 
of a symbol of ownership (e.g. a key) is 
permitted. 

Donatists, powerful sect which arose in 
the Christian Church in N. Africa at the 
commencement of the fourth century. 
There had long been two parties in Car- 
thage : a moderate party, headed, until 
his death in 311, by the bishop Monsurius : 
and a strong fanatical party, headed by 
Lucilla, a wealthy widow. This latter 
party carried on in a more developed 
form the African tradition of severity to- 
wards traditares. In 311 Mensurius died, 
and, in order to be beforehand with the 
rigorists, the moderate party hastily 
elected Ciecilian as bishop, without 
awaiting the arrival of the Numidian 
bishops, and secured his consecration by 
Felix, bishop of Aptunga. Secundus, 
bishop of Tigisis, treated this act as 
illegal, and convened a synod of seventy 
bishops at Carthage, which excom- 
municated Ctecillian. The lector Mar- 
jorinus was elected in his stead, and on 
the death of Marjorinus in 315, Donatus 
the Great, from whom tho sect is named, 
took his place. Both parties had, before 
this time, appealed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and his decisions had been in 
favour of orthodoxy. General synods at 
Arles (314) and Milan (316) also pro- 
nounced against tho D., but the schism 
spread, and there were soon rival bishops 
throughout N. Africa. The D. excom- 
municated the rest of the Church, bap- 
tising again all Catholics who seceded to 
them. The orthodox reaction against 
this practice gave rise to the theory of a 
sacramental character imparted in bap- 
tism, confirmation and order. Finding 
them proof against persuasion, Con- 
stantine ignored them, but they were sub- 
jected to severe persecution under Con- 
stans. In 411, a great disputation, 
attended by 286 Catholic and 279 D. 
bishops, was held at Carthage, and deci- 
sion again given for the orthodox. The 
members of the sect. were subject to cruel 
rsecutlons in which they gloried ; and 
the seventh century the sect was an- 
nihilated by ~ tho Saracens. See D. 


Voelter, Ursprung dm Donalismus, 18S3 ; 
P. Monceaux, Histaire litUraire de 
I’Afriquc chrttienne (vols. iv„ vl), 1913, 
1923. 

Donative, see Advowson. 

Donato d 'Agnolo, see Bkamante, Laz- 
zari. 

Donatus, /Bllus, Rom. grammarian who 
lived in tho middle of the fourth century 
a. d. He wroto a grammar and a com- 
mentary on Virgil and Terence. St. 
Jerome studied grammar under him. The 
commentary on Virgil ascribed to him is 
now supposed to be spurious. 

Donaueschingen, tn. of Baden, Ger- 
many, with breweries and a silk industry. 
Tho tn. was largely rebuilt in 1908 after a 
serious flro. Pop. 6600. 

Donauwdrth, tn. and riv. port of Ger- 
many, in the prov. of Sohwaben, Bavaria, 
It is situated on the 1. b. of the Danube, 
at its junction with the Wdrnitz, 25 m. 
N.N.W. of Augsburg. At one time it was 
a free imperial city, and it contains sev. 
old buildings of interest, including a 
Benedictine abbey. It was stormed by 
Gustavus Adolphus and taken by King 
Ferdinand during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Marshal Soiilt was victorious over the 
Austrians at D. in 1 805. Flax and hemp, 
hops and fruit are cultivated. Tho tn. is 
noted for inanufs. of heavy iron goods, 
machinery, etc., and sonic trade carried 
on by the Danube. Pop. 4700. 

Donawitz, til. of Austria, in the prov. 
of Styria, situated 2 in. N. of Lcobon. 
Iron foundries, and brown-coal workings. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Don Benito, tn. of Spain in tho prov. of 
Badajoz, 57 in. N.E. by E. of the city of 
that name, and 25 m. N.E. of Merida. 
There aro inanufs. of hats and oil presses. 
A trade is carried on in corn, fruit, and 
wine. Pop. 20,700. 

Don Car leu, see Carlos. 

Doncaster, co. bor. of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, on the r. b. of the Don, 35 m. S.W. 
of Y' ork and 1 56 in. from London. It is on 
the Great North Road ami is served by tho 
old L.N.K.It. of the British Railways. 
Apart from its importance as a centre for 
tho richest coal-fields in the co. and its 
manuf. of the L.N.E.R. locomotives and 
rolling stock, I). has variod industries, in- 
cluding confectionery, artificial silk, cin- 
ema furniture, agric. machinery, wall- 
paper, electrical equipment, and brass, 
fencing, and ropo works. The Mansion 
House near Priory Place, the first stone of 
which was laid in 1744, contains one of the 
finest banqueting balls in the country aud 
its municipal treasures include a mace dat- 
ing from 1683. Other noteworthy build- 
ings arc the guildhall, now used solely for 
police headquarters and courts : the cen- 
tral library in St, George’s Gate ; the 
museum and art gallery overlooking the 
Beech field Garden# ; the technical college 
for which largo extensions are projected 
and the corn exchange opened in 1873, 
adjoining which the mrkt. hall and 
covered mrkt. — among the best of their 
kind in the co. The corporation own# all 
these buildings, as well as the public 
utilities, the airport and the racecourse. 
It also owns six public parks and pleasure 
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grounds : these include the Hextborpe 
Flatts (28 ac.) containing the well-known 
beauty spot ‘ the Dell * ; Elm field Park 
opened in 1923 ; and Sandall Park, a new 
park in rural surroundings. To the N. 
of French Gate is the parish church of St. 
George. The old building was destroyed 
in 1853, and the present medieval -looking 
building, with elaborately pinnacled and 
battlemented tower, was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The Roms, had a military 
station hero named lJanum and in Domes- 
day Book the place name occurs many 
times as * Donecastre.* 3 n 1 194 Richard I. 
gave the tn. its first known charter, and 
it was a charter of Edward IV., dated 
Oct. 30, 1487, which authorised the elec- 
tion of a mayor. From such street 
nomenclature os French Gate, Baxter 
Gate, St. Sepulchre Gate, etc., it might 
be inferred that in feudal times, D. was 
fortified but, according to Leland, it was 
never a walled town, the word * gate ' in 
this- context meaning simply * street.’ 
Such names as Priory Place and Grey- 
friars Road indicate the former presence 
of religious orders. In the mid -seven- 
teenth century John Evelyn described D. 
as * a large, fair town, famous for great 
wax lights and good stockings *. For its 
loyalty in the Civil war Charles II. granted 
the tn. the privilege of being a free borough 
of itself. The traditions of the tn. when 
it was chiefly interested in ugric. are kept 
alive in Robert Southey’s memoirs of 
Dr. Daniel Dove. For generations D. 
retained the character given it by Southey 
but with the advent of the railway the 
character of the tn. was completely 
changed and works for the uianuf. of 
brass, wire, wagons, and woollens opened 
in due course, while the development of 
the S. Yorkshire coalfield soon led to 
further great changes. In 1926 D. was 
constituted a co. bor. and granted arms 
which incorporate a Saxon crown indica- 
tive of the fact that D. (part of which per- 
tained to the soke of Hexthorpe) belonged 
to Earl Tostig. Pop. 72,000. 

Don Cossacks, Province of the, former 
prov. of S. Russia lying between Rs. Don 
and Donetz, and now included in the 
Rostov and Stalingrad Regions. The 
country consists mainly of steppes, with- 
out trees or shrubs, but rich in pasturage. 
The chief tns. ore Old Cherkask, Now 
Chorkask, and Pordjansk. Sec Cossacks 
and Don. 

Donegal, (1) co. of Ireland In the prov. 
of Ulster, but belonging to ti. Ireland or 
Eire, is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the cos. of Londonderry, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, and Leitrim. The coast-line is 
very irregular, being broken by Lough 
Swiily, Sheep Haven, Boylagh Bay, Gwee- 
barra Bay, and Donegal Bay. The coast 
1b ftlnged by many is., of which the chief 
are Intstrahul, Tory Is., and Aran Is. 
The surface of tho country is mountainous. 
These mts. include eight summits of 
which Mt. Errigal (2466 ft.) is tho highest. 
Adjoining Malin Beg Head in the W. of 
Donegal Bay there is a sea cliff 1964 ft. in 
height. The chief rivs. are the Foyle, the 
Finn, the Swiily, the Erne, tho Gwee* 
barm, the Uweedore and the Owenea. 


The co. also possesses many lakes, of 
which the prin. are Loughs Derg, Deele, 
Gartan, Eask, and Glen. The climate of 
D. is inclement. Rude winds prevail, 
rendering great tracts of the coimty bar- 
ren. The mould in some regions consists 
of light clay, suitable for crops of potatoes, 
oats, and barley. Agric. implements are 
for tho most port primitive. The breed- 
ing of cattle and sheep is tho most profit- 
able occupation of the inhahs. but the 
fisheries of the coast support most. The 
country women occupy their time with 
the embroidery of linen, lace, and muslin. 
Linen and tweed (Donegal tweed) are 
also manf. in tho county. Of the histor- 
ical remains the moat interesting is tho 
Grianan of Aileaeh, tho palace of the kings 
of N. Ireland from most anct. times. 
There are also interesting relics of tit. 
Coluinba and the famous Purgatory of 
tit. Patrick situated on an is. in Lough 
Derg. Tho co. tn. is Liiford. Area 
1,193,581 ac. Pop. 136,136. (2) mrkt. 

tn. in the co. of I). at the head of Donegal 
Bay. It has remains ol a castle and a 
monastery. Pop. 1100. 

Donelson Fort, camp at Dover, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. It was built in the time of 
the Civil war by the Confederates for the 
purpose of guarding the Lower Cumber- 
land It., ami it consisted of two lines of 
entrenchments on tho land 9ide, and 
water batteries. It was taken by the 
Federate in 1862, the prisoners numbering 
nearly 15,000, which was considerably 
over two-thirds of the original army. 

Doneraile, small tn. of Eire (Ireland) in 
Cork co., situated on the Awbeg, about 
5 rn. N.E. by N. of Mallow. Pop. 800. 

Donetz, or Donbas, name of a great coal 
dtet. of Russia, which forms part of the 
region of Dnepropetrovsk, Ukraine ti.S.R. 
It extends over much of The Donetz 
plateau, which is one of tho highest por- 
tions of the Russian interior. The actual 
coal-field of the Donbas has an area of 
about 16,000 sq. m., and produces excel- 
lent anthracite and steam coal ; iron is 
also extensively mined. Geologically, the 
coals are not found until the close of the 
Lower Carboniferous period. The R. 
Donetz (’ little Don ’), which gives its 
name to the above disL, Is a riv. of ti. 
Russia which flows generally S. for 280 rn., 
receiving on the right the Uudai. It then 
turns to tho W. at Oskal, forms the 
boundary of the Donetz plateau, and dually 
flows into the Don, after a course of 680 m. 
During high water the riv. affords access 
to the Kharkov Region. The iron and 
steel industries of the Donbas, os tab. 
relatively late in Russian hi.st. with aid of 
foreign capital, and employing coke in 
place of charcoal for smelting, achieves a 
higher standard of technique than that in 
the Urals. The area of the Donbas 
coal measures, from which about GO 
per cent, of Russian coal is produced 
(67,000.000 tons in 1937), is exceeded only 
by that of the Kuznetsk coalfield. The 
Donbas coal seams are thinner than those 
of Kuznetsk but the Donbas is in a more 
fortunate position for industrial develop- 
ment. It is, for example, in the centre 
of a densely populated area, and connects 
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by the best railway network in Russia, 
with other largo centres of population 
such as Moscow and Leningrad. The 
Donbas includes the tns. of Kirovgrad, 
Stalino, Voroshilovsk, Voroshilovgrad, 
Artemovsk, and Slavyansk. The Gers. 
captured the Donetz basin in 1911 but by 
Feb. 19111 the Gers. were driven out of 
most of the basin, again. On March 15, 
however, the Gers., by retaking Kharkov, 
subsequently regained most of tho D. 
basin, but again evacuated it in Sopt..- 
Oct. See further under Eastern Front, 
or Russo-German Campaign in Second 
World War. 

Dongen, tn. and coin, of tho Nether- 
lands, situated in the prov. of N. Brabant. 
Foi>. 7200. 

Don Giovanni, see Don Juan. 

Dongnai, see Don-nai. 

Dongola, prov. of tho Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, stretching between lat. 70° 50' and 
19° 10' N. It consists of a long, narrow 
plain, situated in the valley of the Nile, 
and includes both banks "of that nv., 
while to tho E. lies the Nubian desert, and 
to tho W. is the Libyan desert. From 
1820 to the Mahdi insurrection of *85 it 
was Egyptian. Gen. Kitchener took it in 
1896. Merow6 the cap. of the prov. 
(pop. 15,000) is situated on the 1. b. of 
the Nile. New Dongola (pop. 16,000) is 
tho chief centre of trade ; also a military 
depot. Old D., a decayed tn., Ls 75 in. 
S.S.E. of New D. The Nubian raco are 
the prin. inhabs. of tho prov. 

Doni, Antonio Francesco (1513-71). It. 
priest, b. at Florence. In Venice ho settled 
down as u printer and writer, publishing 
many original works, distinguished rather 
by their curious conceits and eccentric 
stylo than for real worth. La Morale 
Filosofia, and tho Marmi, both pub. in 
1552, aro his best known w’orks. In tho 
former, for which ho was largely indebted 
to Firenzuola, he makes his moral teach- 
ing palatable by sugaring it with allegories, 
legends, and fables, whilst In tho latter he 
freely reviles tho vices, and especially tho 
superstitions, of tho ugo. 

Ddnitz, Karl (6. 1892). Ger. admiral, 
b. in Mecklenburg of a family of ship- 
owners. At first ne served in tho cruiser 
Breslau , hut transferred to tho submarine 
branch of the service and served for the 
greater part of the 1914-18 war in U- 
boaLs. Took part in many attacks on 
allied convoys in tho Mediterranean until 
he was captured in 1918 and interned in 
England* Feigning insanity, ho was 
among the first of tho Ger. prisoners to be 
repatriated after tho Armistice. After 
the outbreak of war in 1939 Hitler chose 
him to be head of the IJ-boat service. Ho 
had a fanatical faith in the power of tho 
U-boat to gain victory for Germany by 
destroying the sea-power of the Allies, 
and his successes In tho early months 
seemed to confirm his optimism. He 
developed tho ‘ pack ’ system of attack. 
But in 1943 the tables were turned and 
the allies got the upper hand. D. 
attained the rank of admiral in 1942 and 
that of grand admiral in 1943, in which 
yearhe succeeded Raedcr as commander- 
in-chief of the Ger. navy. On tho Oer. 


surrender he put himself forward as the 
successor to Hitler, with the stylo of 
F (Hirer. But he was arrested and held for 
ultimate trial as a w T ar criminal. At tho 
Nuremberg trial ho w r as sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment for waging aggres- 
sive war within the moaning of tho word 
as defined by the charter constituting 
the court. 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848), It. 
musical composer, studied music in his 
native placo, Bergamo, and later at. 
Bologna. There is no truth in the story 
sometimes hoard that he w r as of Scottish 
descent (Scholes). D. for some time un- 
til 1822) served in the army. Tho opera 
which made his name was Anne Bolena, 
produced in 1830 at Milan, nis Elixir of 
Love (1832) abounds in clear pure senti- 
ment and radiant joy. Altogether ho com- 
posed sixty-two operas. His Lucia di 
Lammcrmoor, produced at Naples iu 1835, 
was Ids greatest success and gained him a 
professorship of counterpoint in that city. 
His closing years were saddoned by signs 
of lunacy brought on, it is said, by in- 
temperance. Considering that his rivals 
were Rossini and Bellini, D.’s contempor- 
ary popularity is a remarkable tribute to 
his talents. La Fills du litgiment (1840) 
is his most popular work, but the linest 
probably la La Favorita , produced, cur- 
iously enough, in the same year. In tho 
• marriago contract ’ and * tomb * scenes 
of Lucia and in Favorita and Linda (1812) 
he proves himself as gifted a master of 
melody as Bellini, and a more dramatic 
master of tho concerted number. Ills 
melodies demanded capablo singers in a 
period when opera was essentially an 
exhibition of vocal tone and technique. 
His last opera, Catarino Vamaro , was 
produced in 1844. D. combined the gift 
of writing pleasant melodies and com- 
position, peculiarly suited to tho voice, 
with extremo facility, vigour, and some 
sense of humour, us shown in Don Pas- 
quale (1843). He proves his grasp of the 
orchestra, both in dramatic and comic 
vein, in the later operas and tho overtures 
to Favorita , Linda, and Pasqualc, that to 
Favorita being especially fine, and Hhowing 
unexpected mastery of form. He l>ocame 
paralysed in 1815. See A. Cametta, 
Donizetti, 1907. 

Donjon, see Dungeon. 

Don Juan (It. Don Giovanni), famous 
figure in legend, whose prototype is found 
in tho Span, play (pub. in 1630), entitled 
El Burlador de Sevilla y convidado , and 
attributed to Tirso do Molina. Like tho 
Faust of northern legend, D. J. sacrifices 
everything to self -gratification, but with 
this fundamental difference that, whereas 
for Faust self -gratification means intel- 
lectual supremacy, for IJ. J. it is the con- 
summation of all, even the lowest, sensual 

B leasures. Tho following is a bare out- 
ne of tho story, though different versions 
are found in all European countries, and 
even so far afield os Iceland. 1>. J., of 
the noble family Tefiorio, is an abandoned 
profligate who lived in the days of Peter 
the Cruel at Seville. When Ulloa 
thwarts D. J. In his machinations to 
seduce his daughter, he is promptly 
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stabbed by tlio dissolute lover. An 
arrant disbeliever, 1). J. mockingly chal- 
lenges a stone image of his victim to a 
banquet in his tomb. The outraged 
Ullnft accepts and thereupon carries his 
murderer off to the very bell at which ho 
has so exultingly scoffed. This quaint 
story has been immortalised bv Mozart’s 
magnificent music to Da Ponte’s libretto. 
Hence came the inspiration for Mdrimde’s 
novel Les Ames da purguloire, Dumas’ 
Don Juan de Marana, and Daizac’s 
Elixir d'une longue vie. llenry Purcell, 
however, who used Shadwell’s obscene 
play, The Libertine (1076), was the first 
to write a musical setting whilst Gluck’s 
ballet music is still played. Goldoni, 
Moliore, Kspronceda, Flaubort, Landau, 
and lfeyse have all eolom*od the legend 
according to their own fancy, but of all 
later writers Zorrilla, whose Don Juan 
Tenorio has come to be regarded as a 
national work, may justly claim the dis- 
tinction of having east the story into its 
most popular form. D. J. is introduced 
into Bernard Shaw’s play Man and Super- 
man. See O. Rank, Don Juan , 1921 ; 
L. di Bradi, Don Juan, la h'gende ct 
Vhistoire, 1930. 

Don-nai, Donaii or Dongnai, riv. of 
Lower F*'. Cochin-China, rising at an 
altitude of ouUO ft. It receives the 
Saigon and others, and after a course of 
250 in. enters the China Sea in the N. 1C. 
of the Mekong delt, which communicates 
with the riv. by sov. channels. 

Donnay, Maurice Charles (1859-1945), 
Fr. playwright and author, b. at Puris. 
Among his plays are: A ma nia (1895), 
DouUmrcuse (1897), L* Affranchie (1898), 
Le Detour de Jerusalem (a satire on Max 
Nordau, 1903), La Patronne (1903), 
M&nage de MolUre (1912), Lex Eclaireuses 
(1913), La Chassc a V Homme (1920), Le 
Roi Camlaule (1920), Un Homme ttyer 
(1925), La Reprise (192 j). L' Ascension de 
Virginic (1929). Of his non-dramatic 
works Alfred de Musset appeared in 1914. 

Donne, John (1573-1031), Eng. poet, 
son of Rom. Catholic parents, connected 
through his mother’s family with Sir 
Thomas More and with John Hcywood, 
the dramatist. Ho is quaintly enough the 
hero of a truly romautic love-story. This 
Is strange because the very glow of his 
spiritual life, combined with his melan- 
choly and fantastic humours, would seem 
to leave small room for romance. Both at 
Oxford and Cambridge lie proved an ex- 
cellent scholar, but Ids religion, Rom. 
Catholicism, forbade his taking the oath 
neoessary for a degree. His life-long 
intimacy with Sir Henry Wotton dates 
from Ills Oxford days. At seventeen he 
began to study law at Lincoln’s Inn, and it 
was at this time that he became a Protes- 
tant, finding himself after careful scrutiny 
more in sympathy with the Anglican than 
the Rom. standpoint. After a year spent 
In Italy and. Spain, ho became Lord Elles- 
mere’s secretary, fell in love with his 
patron's niece, whom ho secretly married, 
and thus lost his position. D. was im- 
prisoned by his father-in-law, but finally 
won back his freedom and his wife after a 
protracted lawsuit which ran away with 


nearly the whole of hjs property. Whilst 
with Sir Robert Drury in Paris, he saw the 
phantom of his beloved wife carrying a 
dead infant in her arms ; twelve days later 
he heard that his wife had at that very 
time been delivered of a HtUl-born child. 
With the accession of King James his for- 
tune changed, in 1010, desirous of a 
plaoo at Court, lie made a bid for royal 
patronage with Pseudomartyr (a contribu- 
tion to the disputes about the Oath of 
Supremacy and Allegiance), and in 1611- 
1013 with Ignatius his Conclave (an attack 
on the Jesuits), an Ele-gy on Prince llenry 
and Epithalamium for the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth. So delighted was the 
king with D.’s polemic against Catholicism 
(Pseudo Martyr , 1610), that he insisted on 
the author taking holy orders and ap- 
pointed him his ehaplain-in-ordinarv. 
Other honours followed, and at his death, 
which was hastened by consumption, lie 
was vicar of St. Dunstan’s and dean of St. 
Paul ’s . The fam ous angler. Sir Izaak Wal - 
ton, has left a delightful life of the pious D. 
In the pulpit he was, according to his bio- 
grapher, 4 always preaching to himself like 
an angel from a cloud, but in none.' As a 
poet, Saintsbury justly praises * the magi- 
cal illumination of obscure and shadowy 
thoughts with the lightning of fancy,’ 
whilst Dryden’s verdict that he was * the 
greatest wit though not the beat poet of 
our nation ’ is not amiss. But It would 
be difficult to find a bettor appreciation 
than that contained in Bon Jonson’s 
prophetic remarks, that he was ‘ the first 
oet in the world in some things,’ but that 
e would perish 4 for not being under- 
stood.’ but there has boen a decided 
revival of interest in D.’s poetry in recent 
years. Tho very daintiness of his fancy 
and wealth of erotic fervour are obscured 
from the ordinary gaze by a host of fan- 
tastical conceits, of * quips and cranks * 
expressive of far-fetched, if ingenious, 
Imaginings and of wanton deformities, 
both of wit and metre. To restore poetry to 
its high seriousness became the chief object 
of the early seventeenth century literature 
and this problem produc’d, among others, 
the writers whom Johnson and Pope styled 
Metaphysical.’ D. ana John Cleveland 
wero the chief ‘ metaphysical ’ poets, both 
trying to ennoble poetry by applying it 
to the phenomena Oi science ami making 
their muse the handmaid of natural philo- 
sophy. D. followed ‘ nature ’ as faithfully 
ns Dryden or Wordsworth but ‘nature’ 
as conceived by a mystical scientist. 
1). is tho lover and sensualist, but he 
reviews his love in philosophical terms, 
op explores it with the images conceived 
in his scientific and theological reading. 
4 He can perceive beauty, but at the very 
moment of that perception, ho sees the 
corpse, the cerement cloths, the skeleton, 
lie knows passion but he can mock at the 
physical body through which passion is 
transmitted . . . This frankness in pas- 
sion, this despair of making a unity out of 
the broken images of life, have brought 
him close to some contemporary poets ' 
(B. lfor Evans) and partly explain the 
revival of interest in his works. The stan- 
dard ed. of Donne's poems Is that of 
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H. J. C. Grierson (1012. 1929) ; and some 
of his prose works appear in The Complete. 
Poetry and Selected Prose ed. by J. Hay- 
ward (1929, 1930), Bibliography by G. 
Kevnes (1914, 1932). See lives by Izaak 
Walton, 1658 ; H. l'A Faussot (editor of 
Poems in Everyman’s Library), 1924 ; 
also Sir E. Gosso, Life and Letters of John 
Donne, 1899 ; Mary P. Ramsay, Les Doc- 
trines mtdMvales ekez Donne , 1917, 1924 ; 
Mrs. E. M. Simpson, A study of the Prose 
Works of John Donne , 1924 ; G. William- 
son. The Donne Tradition , 1930 ; G. M. 
Coflin, John Donne and the New Philo- 
sophy, 1937. 

Donnybrook, old vil. of Ireland, in Dub- 
lin f'o. It now forms a western suburb 
of the city of Dublin. It is historically 
interesting 1 . King John estab. yearly 
fairs, which were held towards the end of 
Aug. These became notorious for the 
riotous disorder practised, and were 
eventually discontinued in 1855. 

Donoghue, Stephen (1885-1945), Eng. 
jockey, born at Warrington, Lancashire, 
ltode Derby winner in 1915, 1917, 1921, 
1922, 1923, and 1925. He retired from 
racing in 1937 and took up training. 
Wrote a novel : The Luck of the Gentle 
Grafter (1926), and an autobiography. 
Just my Story (1923). 

Donora, tn. of Westmoreland co., 
Pennsylvania, IT.S.A., with manufs. of 
steel, nails, chemicals, etc. Pop. 13,100. 

Donovan, Edward (1768-1837), Eng. 
natural historian and botanist, was a 
fellow of the Linnean Society. The re- 
sults of Ills considerable labours were pub. 
in his Natural History of British Insects, 
1792-1813, and his natural liist. of Krit. 
birds, 1799-1819 ; Brit, fishes, 1802-8 ; 
and Brit, shells, 1800-4, etc. 

Don Quixote, see under Cervantes. 

Donzy, tn. in the dept, of NEvre, 
France, 26 in. N. of Nevers. Cardinal 
Mazarin founded factories here in 1659, 
uud there are Rom. ruins. Pop. 2200. 

Doo, George 'Thomas (1800-86), Eng. 
tine engraver who had the misfortune to 
live in a time when his art was no longer 
appreciated. He tried portrait painting 
in oils, but art-lovers will remember him 
rather as a line engraver, remarkable for 
his faithfulness to the original, his free 
animated style, and his sensitive lines. 
His plates of 4 Italian Pilgrims,’ after 
Eastlake, are admirable ; but his host aro 
those after Correggio’s * Kcce Homo,’ and 
Raphael’s 4 Infuut Christ bearing the 
Cross.’ 

Doolittle, Hilda, (5, 1886), Araer. poetess, 
associated with Ezra Pound and Richard 
Aldington (her husband) in founding the 
Im agist school of poets. 

Doom, or Doum, popular name of 
Hyphxenc thebaica , a palm-tree of Upper 
Egypt, chimps of which occur near 
Thelies. The fruit is about the size of an 
orange, reddish In colour, and lias a 
spongy, tasteless . but nutritious rind. 

Doomsday Book, see Domesday Book. 

Doon, lock and rlv. of Scotland, in the 
co. of Ayrshire. The lock is 3 in. S. of 
Dalmellington ; it is 6 m. long and one 
mile wide, being nearly 706 ft. above the 
level of the sea. There arc several small 


is., and it is enclosed by mts. The R. 
Doon flows through the loch, emptying 
itself into the firth of Clyde, 3 m. from Ayr. 
Trout and char abound in both loch and 
river. The poet Burns immortalised the 
R. Doon. 

Doones, The, were a tribe who lived in 
Exmoor, Devonshire, England. Very 
probably thoso people were descendants of 
the anct. savago Britons. Their chief 
home was at Bagworthy, and they lived 
by plunder. In R. D. Blaokmore’s book, 
Lorna J)oone , pub. in 1869, the tribe 
figures largely. They were so dreaded 
that they wore practically rooted out in 
the seventeenth century by tho people of 
Devon. 

Door, in architecture, the Ailing, usually 
solid, of a doorway, so constructed that it 
may easily be opened or shut. The I>. and 
doorway have always been regarded os 
one of the features of a building upon 
which architectural ornament should bo 
lavished, and they have generally been 
made of an imposing nature. In the 
Egyptian and Assyrian systems the door- 
way fwiw made of great size and was 
Hanked with colossal statues. In the 
Gk. and Rom. temples sizo was also aimed 
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at, but when, as in the case of Gk. 
architecture, the flat lintel was used, it 
was impossible to span a very large space. 
The introduction of the arch opened tho 
way to many improvements, and door- 
ways were now generally spanned by this 
method. All the •> later architectural 
systems derived from the Rom. inherited 
this tradition. In Romanesque architec- 
ture the arch is semicircular, ornamented 
with heavy engravings the arched head 
being frequently filled in with a flat stone, 
so as to make the D. opening rectangular. 
Among the Gothic styles, ft is hi Franco 
especially that the doorway receives 
magnificent treatment. The triple portal 
of Rheims Cathedral is perhaps the most 
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superb of all. The Ds. themselves are 
usually constructed of timber adorned 
with Ironwork, though metal was occa- 
sionally used. 

Doom, tn. of the prov. of Utrecht, 
Netherlands, where the ex-emporor of 
Germany, William II., resided from 1920 
to 1941. 

Doornijk, see Tournai. 

Dopes, for fuels, see under Motor Cars 
and Motor C yolks. 

Doppler, Christian Johann (1803-1853), 
celebrated Austrian scientist, b. at Salz- 
burg, chiefly remembered for 4 Doppler’s 
principle ’ (1842). This states (a) that 
the pilch of a sound is changed if the ob- 
ject emitting it is moving relatively to the 
observer, and ( b ) that the light emitted by 
a moving star is changed in colour as per- 
ceived by a relatively stationary observer. 
Doppler j m principle has proved of great 
value in physics and astronomy. 

Dorado, 4 the sword-fish,’ a 8. constella- 
tion, discovered by Bayer in 1003, situ- 
ated in the 8. hemisphere between Pictor 
and Hydrus, and cut nearly in half by a 
lino joining a Argus and a Erklani. Alpha 
Doradus is a white star of 3 5 magnitude, 
with a peculiar spectrum. The 8. pole 
of the ecliptic lies near e Doradus, a star 
of the fifth magnitude. 

Doras, John (1 807-78), miscellaneous 
writer of Irish parentage, became at an 
early age a. man of letters. In 1 889 he was 
editor of the Athenmum, and, later, of 
Notes and Queries. Wrote a number of 
works dealing with the lighter phases of 
manners, antiquities, and social hist., 
often bearing punning titles, e.g. Table 
Traite in fh Something on Them (18.34), and 
Knights and their Days (1850). lie also 
wrote Lives of the Queen s of England of the 
House of Hanover (1855) and The History 
of Court Fools (1858), and cd. Horace 
Walpole’s Journal of the Heiyn of King 
George the Third (1859). His books con- 
tain much curious and out-of-the-way in- 
formation. 

Dorat, Claude Joseph (1731-80), Fr. 
author and poet. He left the career of 
advocate to devote himself to literature, 
imitated Voltaire, and contributed largely 
to L' Almanack des muses. He wrote 
comedies, fables, madrigals, romances, 
and dramas, but had no very real talent, 
being merely a 4 boudoir poet ’ of con- 
siderable popularity in his own time. 
Among his plays are: Zulica , (1700) and 
Adelaide de II online. His Ilcponse 
d'Abilaril d Heloisc gained immediate 
popularity. Among his poems may be 
mentioned : Selim cl Sttiwa, Le Mens de 
mai , Les Tourterelles. 

Dor-beetle, or Geotrupes stercorarius, 
species of Scarabicidio frequently found 
in England, whero it is sometimes called 
the buzzard clock. It is a dung -beetle, 
not quite an inch in length, and m colour 
ft is a metallic black. In summer 
evenings it tiles about at dusk with a 
curious droning sound. 

Dorcas Society, name given to working 
parties of ladies, whore they make gar- 
ments for charity. The name is derived 
from Dorcas (mentioned in the Acts), who 
made coats for the widows. 


Dorchester: (1) Pari, and municipal 
bor., cap of Dorsetshire, England, situated 
140 m. S.W. of London. The tn. is very 
picturesquely situated. The boulevards, 
built on the site of the Rom. wall, sur- 
round about three-fourths of the tn. and 
make a delightful promenade. The tn. 
was an important military station of the 
Roms, and was called Durnovaria or 
Duriuum ; Maiden Castle, a Rom. camp, 
is situated to the S. of the tn. The Rom. 
amphitheatre at Manmbury is the best 
preserved Rom. structure in the kingdom. 
Since 18(58 D, returns one member to 
parliament (previous to 1888, two). 
There is a Grammar School founded in 
1509, but now rebuilt, an alms-house 
built in 1(518, and a museum with the 
forepaddle of a Pliosaurus, 7 ft. long. 
Thomas Hardy, the poet and novelist, 
was born 3 in. from Dorchester at Upper 
Rockhampton, and he designed the hou«e 
at Max Gate, Fordington, in which he 
resided, looking down upon the roofs of 
Dorchester. Max Gate took its name 
from an old turnpike gate. Pop. 10,000. 
(2) A pari, and vil. of Oxfordshire, England, 
9 m. E. by 8. of Oxford. In \.n. 83 4 St. 
Birinus, the apostle of the W. Saxons, hero 
baptised Cynegils, king of the W. Saxons, 
to whom King Oswald of Northumbria 
was godfather. Birious founded a bis- 
hopric at D. which lasted for 450 years, 
until Remigius (1087-1092) transferred 
it to Lincoln. The Abbey Church in a 
very remarkable building with many 
interesting tombs. There is a missionary 
college for twenty -six students, a Rom. 
camp, and an auct. Brit, earthwork. 
Many Horn, coins have been found. Pop. 
770. (3) Dist. of Boston, U.8.A., con- 

taining two of the oldest houses iu Now 
England and a burying ground dated 
1634. It was founded by 140 colonists 
from Dorsetshire, England, encouraged 
thereto by Rev. Jolm White, of Trinity 
par., Dorchester. See W. D. Oreutt, 
Good Old Dorchester. 

Dordogne, (l) dept, in S. Franco, com- 
prising almost wholly the basin of t Do 
R. 1)., formed from the anct. provs. of 
Perigord and part of Limousin and 
AngoumoLs. The surface of the dept, h 
hilly and well wooded, and the vallcvs 
are remarkably beautiful and prolific. 
Vineyards abound on the gentle slopes of 
the hills, where the vines are trained on 
the branches of tho elm and walnut trees. 
Chestnut trees are abundant ; the yield of 
chestnuts is immense and contributes 
largely to the food-supply of the inhabs. of 
tlie country, and provides food for hogs. 
\\ heat, peas, beans, and maize are also 
grown. The choice traffics of P6rlgord 
arc a product of the soil. Iron, coal, and 
manganese mines are worked, and there 
are many important- foundries. In July 
1940 a new series of grottoes with 
magnificent prehistoiie wall-paintings of 
animals was discovered at Lasc&ux near 
Montignac sur VGzCro, in the D. t in 
an arm very rich in prehistoric remains. 
The had was made not far from the 
Los Kyziew, the centre from which are 
usually visited the prehistoric sites of Cro- 
Magnon and Le Moustier, both of which 
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have become scientific names for paleo- 
lithic types of man. These newly -dis- 
covered paintings would seein second only 
to those of Altamlra, in Spain. Evidently 
they were paintings from what must have 
been, some twenty or thirty thousand 
years a go, one of the great centres of 
religion and magic of Aurignacian man 
untrodden by any human foot for a period 
five times as long as the whole of recorded 
hist. In the cave were found the painter’s 
lamp of hollowed stone and the pestle and 
mortar in which he crushed his three 
colours, ochre, red peroxide of iron and 
black manganese. There were some GOO 
different pictures of animals — wild cattle, 
wild horses and deer. A certain number 
of objects, possibly hunting devices, are 
also shown in the pictures. P6riguoux is 
the cap. of the dept, which has 4 arrons : 
P6rlgucux, Bergerac, Neutron, and Sarlat. 
The area is 3561 sq. m., and the pop. 
387,600. (2) Riv. of France, which rises 

in the Puy de Sancy, Puy do D6me, and 
flows through Souillac, Bergerac, Castil- 
lon, Libourne and Cubzac to join the 
Garonne at Amb^s, a distance of 306 m. 
See A. II. Brodrick, The Caves of Lascaiur , 
1948. 

Dordrecht (popularly called Dort), sea- 
port on the Merwede, 12i m. by rail S.E. 
of Rotterdam, in the prov. of S. Holland. 
Intersected by a number of canals which 
greatly facilitate communications, it is 
engaged in many industries, such as ship- 
building and engineering, and also manufs. 
But Rotterdam has diverted a great part 
of the traffic which made it the richest and 
most important trading town of Holland 
and a member of the Hanseatic League. 
It still retains many quaint, thoroughfares 
and gabled houses. The original resi- 
dence of the counts of Holland, it 'wit- 
nessed in 1572 the declaration of inde- 
pendence of tho United Pro vs., and in 
1618-19 tho famous synod which an- 
athematisod Arminius’ heresies. Pop. 
54,000. 

Dor6, Louis Auguste Gustave (1832-83), 
Fr. painter and illustrator, b. at Strasburg, 
drew first for tho Journal Pour Hire, 18 18, 
and later for the Journal Pmir Tous. His 
drawings show genius for grotesque and 
humourous illustration as also fertility of 
Invention and preference for the fantastic. 
He illustrated an e<J. of the Bible, and 
among other works were Balzac’s Lcs 
Cent Contes DrOlattques (1837): trans. 
Into Eng. as Droll Stories collected from the 
Abbeys of Tourainc (illustrated With 425 
engravings by I)., 1874) ; Dante’s Divina 
Commerlia (1863-66) ; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost , 1866 ; Tennyson’s Idylls (1867-08) : 
La Fontaine’s Fables (1867) ; and 
Rabelais’ Oargnntua and Pantugruel. As 
a sculptor he is remembered for his statue 
of Dumas, in Paris, whilst ho was am- 
bitious for fame as an historical and relig- 
ious painter. In tho Luxembourg hangs 
his * Tobit and the Angol,’ whilst the Dor6 
Gallery in London was long decorated 
with his huge canvases depicting ‘ Christ 
leaving tho Praetorium,’ 1867-72, etc. See 
B. Roosevelt, Life and Reminiscences of 
Gustave Dori , 1885 ; and life by M. Rose 
(ed. J. Laver), 1945. 


Dorema, genus of Umbelllferro, D . 
ammoniacum is found in dry plains and 
gravelly soil, exposed to the burning sun 
in Persia ; It yields tho gum ammoniacum 
used In medicino. 

Dore Monts, volcanic mt. group of 
France, belonging to tho Auvergne sys- 
tem, and sltuatod in the dept, of Puy- 
de-D6me. The chief heights of all are 
in this group, and include tho Puy-de- 
Sancy, which has an elevation of over 
6000 ft. 

Doria, Andrea (1168-1560), Genoese 
nobleman, b. at Oniglia, who, like his 
ancestors, entered on a military career. 
First sorved under various It. princes on 
different expeditions : ho next entered 
the servico of tho Fr. king Charles I., and 
eventually became high admiral of the 
Levant. Later on, resigned his command 
of tho fleet, as he feared for tho safety of 
Genoa, which was threatened by tho Fr. 
In 1528 D. expelled the Fr. from the gar- 
rison of Genoa, and refusing a sovereignty, 
ruled the city on republican lines. He 
was very active in his attacks against sea 
pirates, and was styled ‘ father and 
liberator of his country.’ 

Dorians, are, like tho Ionlans and the 
TEolians, one of tho chief peoples in 
historic Greece. In Hellenic times the 
wholo of the Poloponneso, except Elis and 
Aclnra, Doris in N. Greece, together with 
Megnra and iEgina, tho is. of Crete, 
Rhodes, Cnidus, Melos, Thera, etc., and 
the S. shores of Sicily, colonised from 
Corinth, etc., were inhabited by D. Legend 
says that Doras, son of Hellen, the founder 
of the race, settled in Doris before 1100 
n.c. Archeologists conclude that about 
1100 b.o. rude D. Invaders overthrow the 
Achaean civilisation described In Homer, 
which in its turn had supplanted the 
Mycencan. ^om pared with Iouians, the 
D. wero hardier, rougher, simpler, more 
conservative, and aristocratic — a truth to 
bo appreciated aliko in their stern and 
majestic architecture, their archaic all- 
hallowed dialect (retained in the choruses 
of Attic drama), and the customs and 
constitution, for instnneo, of Sparta, 
where the Helots wero jealously kept in 
their servile condition, ami where the 
rigid martial discipline of Lycurgus pre- 
vailed. 

Doric Dialect, The, was spoken in Hel- 
lenic times in every region where Dorians 
( q.v .) settled. The broad features which 
distinguish it from Ionic are for -/i « v 

in first person plural ; -at anil -atj for t| ; 
k« for «r, and -<ru*>, and -<rw as ending 
for the first person of the future. The 
Dorians invariably claimed a greater 
antiquity for their dialect than Ionic, a 
fact which probably accounts for tho 
archaic Doric, which appoars as an 
anachronism in Attic drama. Pindar 
wrote in Doric. 

Doric Order, earliest and most char- 
acteristic typo of Gk. architecture, of 
which the Parthenon at Athens Is a fine 
example. The Doric column is a massive 
fluted pillar imposing In its severity and 
absence of adornment ; base and mould- 
ings are absent from the foot of the 
column ; the capital Is plain and coin- 
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posed of merely an echinus, abacus, and 
triglyphed frieze. 

Dorigny, Sir Nicholas (1657-1746), Fr. 
engraver. From 1711 to 1719 be worked 
for Queen Anno at Hampton Court, en- 
graving the cartoons of Raphael. Heavi- 
ness of outline, hard contrasts, and excess 
of vigour mar most of his reproductions of 
It. paintings, but his ‘ Transfiguration ’ 
after Raphael is good. 

Dorlon, Sir Antoine Aim6 (1816-91), 
Canadian statesman. He became leader 
of the Liberal party, and was the first to 
enunciate clearly the principle of federa- 
tion as applicable to his country. As 
minister of justice in the Mackenzie gov. 
he passed the Electoral Law (1874), and 
the Controverted Elections Act. In 1874 
he waR appointed justice of the prov. of 
Ontario. 

Doris, or Archidoris, important genus of 
n udl branchiate mollusc, is typical of the 
family Dorididie. The species are usually 
a white, brown, or yellow colour, whence 
they aro called sea-lemons, but they often 
take to themselves the colour of their sur- 
roundings. ]>. pilosa and 1). tuberculata 
are well -known members of the genus. 

Doris, in anct. geog, mountainous dist. 
of Central Greece. It was surrounded by 
Phocis, Locris, ACtoiia, and Malis, and it 
contained the sources of the Cephissus. 
The Dtiiau* f armed this ter. as their 
home. It is now included in the gov. of 
Phocis. 

Dorking, mrkt. tn. in Surrey, England, 
6 in. W. of Keigate and 29 m. S.W. of 
London. It is picturesquely situated on 
the N. Downs and within a small radius 
are some of the most beautiful spots of 
Surrey. The tn. is famous for its poultry. 
D. fowls are noted for their fine eggs and 
fine quality of flesh. Pop. 10,100. 

Dormer, or Dormer Window, of which 
the Hfltel de Ville In Rouen furnishes a 
splendid illustration, is a little window sot 
in a projection built out from ft sloping 
roof. After 1350 dormers appear in 
Gothic domestic architecture. 

Dormitory (Lat. dormitorium, a sleeping 
place) was the name given to the sleeping 

a uartera of monks. In most monasteries 
tie Ds. were on the ground floor, giving 
easy communications with the Church, 
though sometimes they formed the upper 
story of the cloisters. Sometimes they 
were long halls, but more often a series 
of cells or cubicles. To-day the name 
is applied to large bedrooms in schools, 
etc. 

Dormont, residential borough of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. Pop. 12,900. 

Dormouse, name given to members of 
the rodent family GUridse, consists of 
small, arboreal animals living in the Old 
World. The eyes and ears aro large, the 
tall is long and hairy, and the intestine 
has no ccucum. The animals are squirrel- 
like in habit and diet, but they are noc- 
turnal. Muscardinus avellanarius , the 
common I)., Is found all over Europe, and 
is remarkable for its winter sleep, the 
eriod of time during which it hibernates 
elng about six months. Myoxits glia, 
the fat or squirrel D., is an allied European 
species. 

E.E. 4 


Dornbirn, tn. of Austria, in the prov. of 
Vorariberg. It is situated on the r. b. of 
the Dornberner Ach, near the Lake of 
Constance. . It is an important centre of 
industry, and the most densely populated 
tn. in Vorariberg. There are iron-works, 
cotton factories, dye-works, etc. Pop. 
14,000. 

Dornburg, tn. of Thuringia In Germany. 
It is situated on the 1. b. of the Saalo, 14 m. 
E. of Weimar. It possesses three castles. 
The Altos Sob loss was frequently used as 
a residence by tho Emperors Otto II. and 
III. The Neues Schloss was built In the 
It. stylo of architecture, in 1748. Goethe 
visited here as a guest. The third castle 
is a modern palace. Pop. 1000. 

Dornoch, par., royal, and police burgh, 
seaport, and cap. of the co. of Sutherland- 
shirc, Scotland. The tn. is situated on 
the N. of Dornoch Firth, 14 m. E. of 
Bonar Bridge, and 8 m. S.E. by S. of 
Mound Station. In pre-Reformation times 
it was the see of a bishop, and Gilbert 
de Moravia, who died In 1245, and was 
tho last on the calendar of Scottish 
saints, built a cathedral, which was re- 
stored in 1837 by the second duko of 
Sutherland. The last execution for 
witchcraft in N. Britain took place here 
in 1722. Skibo Castle, about 4 m. from 
D., belongs now to Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 
The golf links in the vicinity of D. are very 
tine. Pop. of par., 2500 ; tn. 720. 

Dorohoi, or Dorogol, tn. of Rumania. 
There is considerable trade in dairy and 
farm produce, also timber. A noted ann. 
fair is held in June. Pop. 16,000. 

Doronicum, or Leopard's Bane, genus 
of bright orange composite plants found 
in Europe. 

Dorpat, see Tartu-Dorpat. 

D'Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, 
Count (1801-52), the second son of Gen. 
Count D’O., served in the Fr. army until 
1822, when, after a tour of the continent 
with the earl and countess of Blessington, 
he came to England. Though married 
to u da tighter of Lord Blessington by his 
first wife, D’O. was on very intimate 
terms with Lady Bioi&dngton, and was 
always to bo found at C«ro House. Ex- 
ceptionally handsome, the most admired 
man of tho day, he was a leader of the 
dandies, though he never had the sway of 
Beau Brummcll. During his twenty 
years’ residence in tuis country he exe- 
cuted a series of admirable drawings ot 
his most noted contemporaries. Bank- 
rupt in 1849 ; went to Paris, where ha 
died throe years later. Having some 
pretensions to art as a painter and sculp- 
tor, he was appointed Director of Fine 
Arts in Paris by Louis Napoleon after the 
coup d'rtat, but he did not live to All the 
position. There is a biography of D’O. 
by W. Teignmouth Shore. 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of 
Middlesex, sixth Earl of Dorset (1638- 
1 706), son of Richard Sackville, fifth earl, 
end grandson of the first earl of Middlesex. 
In Charles II. ’s first parliament he was 
M.P. for E. Grinstead, and In 1665 joined 
an expedition against the Dntoh. The 
early part of his career, however, was 
spent in pleasure and dissipation. He 
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had no prominent place at court during 
the reign of James II., but was reinstated 
on the accession of William III. The 
only work by which he Is remembered Is 
his pooin, To AU You Ladies now on Land. 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, first Earl of 
(1536-1608), b . at Bucklmrst. He col- 
laborated with Thomas Norton in the 
writing of the first tragedy in blank verse, 
Gorboauc , founded on the Senecan model, 
and noteworthy on account of its pureness 
of style. About the year 1567 Sackville 
was created Lord Buckhurst and shortly 
after that entered the diplomatic service 
in France. He was made a K.G. In 1598, 
and ten years later was appointed Lord 
High Treasurer, which olHce he held till 
his death. He also wrote the Induction 
to the Mirror for Magistrates (1563). 

Dorsetshire, maritime co. on the S.W. 
of England, between Devonshire and 
Hampshire, the cap. being Dorchester. 
Open downs, affording excellent sheep 
pasturage, are the saliont features of its 
undulating surface. To the E. the 
beautiful coastline is broken by Poole 
Harbour, to the S. of which lies the penin- 
sula known as the isle of Purbeek. 
Chesil Bank, which ends in Portland Bill, 
is a remarkable stretch of shingle con- 
necting the Isle of Portland with the 
mainland at Portland Roads, where a 
harbour of refuge has been constructed 
with the help of huge breakwaters. The 
prin. streams are the Stour, flowing S.E. 
into Hants, and the Frome and Piddle, 
which enter Poole Harbour. Agriculture 
is the chief industry, the country being 
noted for its excellent dairy produce, 
whilst the industry second in importance 
is quarrying. Tho white freestones of 
Portland are well-known to builders, and 
the coarse marbles and white pipeclay of 
Purbeek are alfeo in great demand. 
Gillingham and Sherborne in the N. are 
on the former Southern main railway line, 
branch lines serving Dorchester (12,000), 
Swanage, Weymouth (24,570), and Port- 
land (9400), et<f. Bridport, Lyme Regis, 
Swanage, Weymouth, and Poole (78,000) 
ara the chief seaports. The tine ruins of 
Corfu Castle and Wimborne Minster, 
Milton Abbey and the abbey church of 
Sherborne, possess considerable anti- 
quarian interest, and remains of immense 
reptiles have been unearthed at Lyme 
Regis. The total acreage of the co. is 
622,800 ; pop. 282,700. See A. do Selin- 
court, Dorset, 1947. 

Dorsetshire Regiment, The, formerly 
the 39th and 54th Foot. The 39th was 
raised in 1702, and after service in Europe 
went to India in 1754, being the first 
King's Regiment to serve in that country, 
a fact which is still commemorated in its 
motto 4 Primus in India.’ The 54th was 
raised in 1755. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century William Cot) belt was 
regimental sergeant-major of the 54th. 
The Dorsetshire Regiment has a long roll 
of battle honours, and its battalions 
served on many fronts during the First 
World War. The 2nd Battalion was with 
General Townshend at Kut-el-Amara, 
and was taken prisoner at the capitula- 
tion ; another 2nd Battalion was raised 


to take its place. In the Second World 
War the D. li. fought in N.W. Europe* 
taking part in the Battle of Normandy 
and the advance to tho Rhine. Other 
units were part of the British forces in 
Burma. 

Dorsten, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
situated on the Llppe, 35 m. S.W. of 
Miinster. Pop. 9000. 

Dorstfeld. small tn., Wostphalla, Ger- 
many. It is situated 2 m. N.W. of Dort- 
mund, and there are collieries in the 
vicinity. Pop. 4500. 

Dort, see Dordrecht. 

Dortmund, before the Second World 
War, was the most important tn. in 
Westphalia, Germany, with 542,000* 
inhabs., being tho centre of a great mining 
dist., with numerous foundries. There 
are extensive beds of iron ore. It was a 
free, fortified Hanseatic tn., but later the- 
site of tho walls was occupied by prom- 
enades. Its monumental buildings in- 
cluded the thirteenth -century iteinoldi 
kirche, the Marien kirche of tho twelfth 
and the Propstel kirche of 1331-1354. 
Its municipal museum contained pre- 
historic Rom. and Westphalian collections. 
D. was frequently the target of Allied air 
attack in the Second World War : notably 
on May 23, 1913. Before that time, a 
pall of smoko from factories and haze 
covered the city for nine days out of ten. 
After the raid D. was absolutely clear of 
industrial smoke. Tho catastrophe of 
1>. was greater oven than that of Essen. 
In March 1945, more than 5000 tons of 
bombs were dropped on the tn. in one of 
the biggest, if not tho biggest, daylight 
air attack of the war. This attack was 
carried out by 1000 aircraft of the R.A.F., 
tiie majority being Halifaxes and Lan- 
casters, the rest being escorting Mustangs 
and Spitfires. Previously to this raid, 
there was a daylight attack on Nov. 29, 
1941, but on a small scale, and a night 
attack on Feb. 20, 1945, when it was 
estimated that nearly half the in.'s total 
acreage suffered damage or destruction. 

Dortmund- Weser-Ems Canal, a canal of 
Germany which unites the Westphalian 
coalfield via Munster to tho seaports of 
the North Sea. Between 1892 and 1899 
the R. Ems was canalised for 43 m., and 
this was the nucleus of the present canal* 
which is 169 m. long; 108 m. of which 
were excavated. Tho canal has a width 
of 984 ft. at the surface, 59 ft. at the> 
bottom, and a depth of 8 ft. 2 in. The 
cost wus about 3j million pounds. The 
R.A.F. frequently damaged the canal in 
tho Second World War. They drained it 
for the second time on Nov. 4, 1944, by 
broaching the embankment and they 
repeated this on Kov. 21. Again on. 
Jan. 1, 1945, Lap castors once again 
breached the repaired canal, and, evor 
vigilant, attacked yet again on March 3. 
After that the A Hie# controlled the canal 
sending an airborfie force across on 
April 1 for Osnabrfick. 

Dory, or John Dory, the Zeus faber , a. 
species of Zeldae allied to the halibut and 
other flat-fishes. It is a marine fish found 
in temperate seas of the Old World, and 
Is valued highly as a food. The body is 
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laterally compressed and about 1$ ft. in 
length, and the general appearance is very 
unprepossessing. During the breeding 
season it utters curious sonorous noises. 
JT, D. is probably from the Fr. jaune 
dorie (yellow gilded), a reference to the 
metallic lustre of the fish. 
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Dftsah (Arabic, treading), a religious 
ceremony performed by the dervishes of 
the Sa’di order in Cairo. The chief, or 
sheikh, of the order rode on horseback, 
allowing bis horse to tread upon the 
bodios of the dervishes who were lying 
down, and who were said to be unhurt by 
the hoofs of the animal. The ceremony 
was abolished In 1884. 

Dos Hermanas, tn. of Andalusia, Spain. 
Manuf. olive oil and textiles. Fop. 
10 , 000 . 

Dospad Dagb, see Rhodope Mountains. 

Dossi, Dosso and Battista, brothers, and 
painters of the It. school. Battista D. 
id. c. 1648), who worked with his brother, 
was the landscape painter, while Giovanni 
di Nicolo di Lutero (c. 14 79-1542) (as his 
Teal name was) painted the figures. Both 
these brothers seem to have beon pupils 
of Lorenzo Costa, and they also spent 
some tlmo In Venice together and prob- 
ably also In Rome. These painters, whose 
work Is notable for its beautiful colouring 
and originality, are mentioned by Ariosto 
in his Orlando Furwso. Many of their 
paintings are in the gallery at Ferrara 
and In the palace there, as they were em- 
ployed by the duke. Among their works 
are : 4 St. John at Patmos, ‘ Aice,’ and 
4 The Hours of the Day/ the latter in the 
Ferrara Palace. 

DoM-megen-ora Mountains, the highest 
points in the Boro-khoro Mts. of the Tian 
Shan group of Central Asia. They rise 
to a height of 20,000 ft. 

Dost Mohammed (c. 1798-1863), the 
brother of the vizier of Mahmud Shah. 
For a time he had complete power in 
Kabul, but was eventually compelled by 
the Brit, to surrender. See Afghanistan. 

Dostoievsky, Fedor Mikhallovitch (1822- 
31 ), one of the giants of Russian literature 


and one of the greatest novelists of all 
time, b. Nov. 11, at Moscow, son of a 
military surgeon. Ue had a troubled 
childhood, duo to epilopsy, of which he 
was a sufferer all his life, and which had 
much to do with the mysticism, mingled 
with religious ecstasy and humanitarian 
pity and pardon for the lowly and the 
outcast, which wan to mark his great 
works. He wont to the St. Petersburg 
engineering school and made good pro- 
gress, but had already shown that his love 
for writing was greater than his desire to 
be an army officer. In 1846 his first work 
Poor Folk , appeared, and gave him con- 
siderable celeb rit in his own country. 
In 1 84!) he was arrested for alleged associa- 
tion with a revolutionary band. IIo was 
sentenced to death, and endured a horrible 
moment expecting to bo shot, but he was 
reprieved and sent to Liberia, where ho 
spent four years of misery. His con- 
finement among criminals and political 
outcasts was to furnish him with bound- 
less material for his later works. After 
serving a certain time m the army, he 
wrote Memoirs of a House of the. Dead 
(1861-62) which was drawn from his own 
life. In a momentary period of com- 
parative affluence he spout some time 
travelling in Europe, but was incurably 
Slav and gladly returned to his own 
country. Turgeniev was the brightest 
star in the Russian galaxy then, and also 
had a great reputation abroad. Dos- 
toievsky never forgave him for being too 
Europeanised, In I860 he wrote one of 
his greatest works, Crime and Punish nunt . 
filled with the peculiar Russian pity for 
the outcast, even the murderer. All the 
rest of his life ho struggled with his 
epileptic ailment and with spells of grind- 
ing poverty. Like Balzac, he sat at his 
writing-table penning immortal novels in 
the endeavour to keep the wolf from the 
door. At one time he wrote that he had 
a notion to hang himself. Ho could 
neither pay his debts, he said, nor travel. 
Gradually, however, he retrieved his for- 
tunes by hard work, and made a marked 
success with his novels. He died on 
Jan. 28, and was given a public funeral. 
Some of his other notable novels are The 
Idiot (1868), The Possessed (1871), and 
The Brothers Karamazov (1879-80) hi< 
last major work. Dostoievsky under- 
stood Russia and the Russians a* few 
writers of his country have done. Niet- 
zsche, not given to praise, said he was the 
only man who had taught him something 
of psychology. Ho was less touched by 
European influences than any other great 
Russian writer, and appreciation of him 
has not only increased abroad, but has 
largely influenced all the writing of his 
country since his death. Despite their 
enormous length, his major novels have 
been translated into all modern languages 
and have had a considerable influence on 
European fiction. In the Second World 
War the Gers. looted and destroyed D.\s 
house during their occupation of Staraya 
Russa. See monographs by J. Middleton 
Murry, 1016, 1923 ; J. Lavrin, 1920 ; A. 
Gide, 1925, 1949 ; A. J. Meier Graefc. 1928 ; 
E. H. Carr, 1931 ; A. YarmoUnsky 1934 ; 
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S. S. Smith, 1935 : H. Troyat, Firebrand , 
1947 ; S. Mackiewicz, Dost oner sky, 1918. 

Dot, in music, is a mark which Is placed 
after a note and increases Us duration by 
one half. When the D. is placed over the 
note it indicates a short staccato tone. 

Dothan, city of Henry co., Alabama, 
U.S.A., about 120 m. S.E. of Montgomery. 
It has iron-works and cotton mills and 
many diverse manufs. Pop. 17,100. 

Dotterel, or Kudrurmias morinellus, a 
limicoline bird of tlio plover family, or 
Cliaradriidoe. Its homo is N. Europe and 
Asia, but in Britain, e.g. in the Lake Dis- 
trict and the Scottish nit 1 *., it is approach- 
ing extinction owing to the custom of 



shooting the birds during the breeding 
season to ensure tho delicacy of their 
flesh. The general colour is ashy-brown, 
with white and black markings, and tho 
three eggH which are laid in hollows of tlio 
ground, are pale green with brown marks. 

Dou, Dow, or Douw, Gerrit or Gerard 
(1613-75), Dutch genre painter, b. at Ley- 
den, at an early age became a pupil of Rem- 
brandt, from whom he acquired the art of 
beautiful colouring. He soon, however, 
gave up portrait painting and devoted his 
time to scenes of everyday life. His pic- 
tures reveal his close study of nature 
and are remarkable for their delicacy and 
finish. They number in all about two hun- 
dred, 4 Tho Woman with the Dropsy,’ in 
tho Louvre, being his masterpiece. Other 
well-known ones are 4 The Poulterer’s 
Shop,’ portrait of himself and 4 The 
Evening School.’ 

Douai, tn. and arron. In tho dept, of 
Nord, Franco, 15 m. E.N.E. of Arras, on 
tho Scarp© and the Canal de la Sens6o. 
The tn. of D. Is industrial with Ironworks, 
and refineries, breweries and trading in 
coal and com. It possesses old houses, a 
belfry of the fourteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies, the remains of an abbey, now the 
courts of justice, a museum and libraries. 
The Academy was transferred to Lille in 
1889. In the fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries D. was famous for its tapestries. 
The Douai Bible, the authorised Eng. 
version for Catholics, was issued here. Tho 
school was moved to England in 1903, 
Pop. (tn.) 37,200 (arron.) 197,000. D. 


was occupied by the Allies on Sept. 1, 
1944. 

Douarnenez, fishing tn. of W. France, 
in tho dept, of Fin latere, and the arron. of 
Quimper. Tho sardine and mackerel 
fisheries are important. Other industries 
are boat-building, net- and rope-making. 
Pop. 20,500. 

Douaumont, Fr. vll. in tho dept, of 
Meuse and the namo of the first of tho out- 
lying permanent forts of Verdun. It was 
attacked by tho tiers, in the First. World 
War on Feb. 25, 1910, the Brandonburgor 
troops losing a great number of men. 
This supreme assault, witnessed by the 
Kaiser from a distant hill, captured tho 
fort on that day, tho fort itself being thon 
in ruins ; but tho D. hill, nearly 400 
metres high, was still held. Gen. Retain 
arrived at the fall anti reorganised tho 
demoralised defeuce. For many days a 
great battle raged round tho ruins of the 
fort aiul the vll- of D., and by March l 
the Ger. dofenco of the position had given 
way before the Fr. counter-attack. Largo 
reinforcements reached tlio Fr., and the 
vital defences of Verdun remained intact 
(see Vkrdun). Later in March and in 
April ruined D. changed hands several 
times, tho Gcr. Crown Prince striving to 
capture Pepper Ridge in order to turn the 
D. position, but the repulse by the Fr. at 
that hill flnalh determined tho failure of 
the Tier, blow at Verdun. In Oct. of tho 
same year Gen. Nivclie recovered both 
Fort D. and Vaux village In a furious 
attack on the E. bank of the Meuse. 

Double-Base, or Bass (music), see under 
Vioi.ix. 

Double Bassoon, see under Bahsoon. 

Double Entry, see under Book-kkkpino. 

Double-Flowers nro a product of culti- 
vation, in which tho stamens and pistil 
have been retraced by petals, and the 
plant is therefore incapable of producing 
seed. No plant in the wild state is found 
double, but the cultivated form which is 
most popular is often the double one, 
c.g. rose. 

Double Refraction, name applied by 
physicists to tho splitting up of a ray of 
light incident on a crystal of calcite into 
two refracted rays. The phenomenon 
was first described by Erasmus Bartho- 
linus in 1069, who was led to its discovery 
by observing that when objects were 
viowed through certain transparent cry- 
stals of Iceland spar two images of each 
object were seen. If a pencil mark is 
made on a sheet of white paper and a 
crystal of calcite is placed upon it, two 
images of the pencil mark are seen. On 
rotating tho crystal, one imago remains 
stationary while tho othor revolves in a 
circle about it. The stationary image is 
called the ordinary Image, whilo tho 
moving Image, whioo is always displaced 
in the direction of tfce shorter axis of the 
rhombic face of the crystal, is called the 
extraordinary Imago. When a beam of 
light falls obliquely on a crystal of calcite 
the two rays into which it divides are 
called the ordinary ray and tho extra- 
ordinary ray. Tho ordinary ray obeys 
the laws of refraction In the usual way, 
but the extraordinary ray departs from 
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the plane of incidence, and tho rat io of the 
angles of incidence and refraction which 
it makes with tho face of the crystal is 
not constant. The two refracted rays 
are found to be polarised iu perpendicular 
planes. 

Double Vision, see under Eye. 

Doublings, term used in heraldry, and is 
applied to the linings of state robes, or 
mantles, or to maritlinprs. 

Doubling the Cube, problem which 
originated in early Ok. times, and was 011 c 
of the three great problems studied by tho 
early mathematicians. Hippocrates, Ar- 
ch ytas, and others solved the problem, 
though Its solution could not be obtained 
by simple geometry, hut necessitated a 
more advanced knowledge. There arc 
various traditions iks to how the question 
arose, one of them being an attempt of 
the Dollans to double a cubical altar, so 
that it 19 sometimes known as the Delian 
problem. 

Doubloon (Sp. doblon , double), gold 
piece, once coined In Spain and Sp. Amer- 
ica, worth two pistoles. Up to 1848 its 
value was €8 4s. 8 d., but the * Doblon tie 
Isabel,' which entered tho currency in that 
year, was worth £1 Os. 8d. only. 

Doubs, an E. frontier dept, of France, 
once part of tho duchy of Burgundy and 
later of Fra jn iie Corots, served by the 
Paris-Lyons and tho Dfde-Switzcrland 
railways. Bounded on the N. by Belfort 
and Haute Sodne, on the E. and S.E. by 
Switzerland, and on the S.W. and W. by 
Switzerland, it falls naturally into three 
zones. The plain region between the 
Ognon (on the \V.) and the R. Doubs is the 
most fertile, producing wheat, oats, and 
other cereals, besides vegetables, hemp, 
fruits, and vines in abundance. The 
second region, mostly given to pasturage 
and forests, covers the central dists., 
whilst the third is very mountainous, 
being crossed by four parallel chains of 
the Jura In the direction N.E. to S.W. 
Mont d’Or (4800 ft.) in the eastern-most 
ridge is tho highest peak. The chief 
exports are watches (manufactured at 
Besangon, the cap., and Morteau), hard- 
ware (at II6riinoncourt and Valentigney), 
iron (from foundries at Audincourt), live- 
stock, vegetables, and wine. Building- 
stone and rock Balt are tho only note- 
worthy minerals. Besangon, Pontarlier, 
and MontbGliard are the 3 arrons. Pop. 
298,200, the area being 2052 sq. m. 

Douee, Francis (1757-1834), Eng. anti- 
quary, published his curious Illustrations 
of Shakespeare in 1807, and his Dance of 
Death in 1833. A contributor to tho 
Archceologia aud Gentleman's Magazine, 
ho bequeathed at his death a valuable 
collection of books, illuminated manu- 
scripts, coins, etc., to the Bodleian Library 

Doughty. Charles Montagu (1843-1926), 
Eng. traveller and author, son of a clergy- 
man, b. at Therberton Hall, Suffolk. 
Educated for tho navy, and, later, at 
King's College, London, and at Cambridge 
Univ. He travelled widely in three con- 
tinents, Europe, Africa, and Asia. His 
most memorable Journey, begun In 1876, 
was through parts of Arabia unexplored 
by Europeans up to that time. Author 


of Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888) and 
much poetry of an austere vein, tho best 
known work being The Dawn in Britain 
(1006). Other vols. of poetry were The 
Cliffs (a play in verso, 1909) and 2'he 
' Clouds (a poetic drama, 1912). See D. G. 
Hogarth, The Life of Charles M. Doughty, 
1928 ; B. Fairley, Charles M. Doughty : A 
Critical Study , 1927. 

Douglas (1 ) cap. of the Isle of Man, and 
a popular seaside resort, situated 80 in. 
N.W. of Liverpool and 62 in. W.N.W. of 
Fleetwood, with both of which it is in 
regular steamer communication. D. has 
grown up round a splendid bay in tho E. 
of the island, at the confluence of the 
Awin-Dhov and A wln-Glass. A fine 
esplanade encircles the bay from Derby 
Castle on tho N. to Douglas Head on the 
S., N. of which lies the harbour, the first 
in the world to be equipped with radar to 
aid navigation. D. is served by steamers 
c rossing in the season to Barrow, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Glasgow ; by trams, and by 
tho Isle of Man railway, connecting it with 
Peel, Castletown, and Port Erin. It has 
public buildings (including tho House of 
Keys), a free library and a great number 
of attractions for its visitors, w'ho exceed 
half a million from Easter to Oct. Pop. 
19,300. (2) Vil. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 

and, formerly, a place of some importance. 
It has a ruined castle (Scott’s Castle 
Dangerous). Pop. 1500. 

Douglas, city of Arizona, U.S.A. with 
copper and lead smelters. Pop. 8600. 

Douglas (Gaelic, dubhglas, black water), 
the namo of a Scottish family. William 
of Douglas is the first one of this family of 
whom anything definite is known, and of 
him there arc records between tho years 
1175 and 1213. He was succeeded by his 
son, Sir Archibald, who died about the 
middlo of the thirteenth century. Sir 
William of Douglas (d. 1298) (* le Hard! *) 
was tho graudson of tho former. He rose 
against Edward I. in 1297, for which he 
was imprisoned and died in the Tower the 
following year. .Sir James of Douglas 
(1286-1330), known the ‘Good’ Sir 
James, was his son, and bore the title lord 
of Douglas. During th« life of Robert 
Bruce, D. was his firm supporter, sharing 
tho command at Bannockburn, and being 
successful in many border raids, till his 
najne the ‘ Black D/ roused terror among 
tho people. After many deeds of daring, 
he set out in 1330, according to Bruce’s 
request, to carry the heart of the latter 
to Palestine, aud was killed on the w T ay. 
William D., his son, died at tho battle of 
Halidon Hill, and William I)., first earl 
(1327-84), became owner of tho estates 
through his uncle Hugn, and was made 
earl of Douglas about 1358, and became 
carl of Mar by his marriage. His son, 
James, Earl of Douglas and Mar (d. 1388), 
succeeded him, and fell at the battle of 
Otterburn. As there was no direct heir 
to tho estates, Archibald D. <c. 1328- 
c. 1400), a natural son of Good Sir James, 
became the third earl. He in his turn 
was succeeded by his son Archibald 
( c . 1369-1424), who was made a prisoner 
at the battle of Homlldon Hill and at 
Shrewsbury* He afterwards became duke 
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of Touraine, and was killed at the battle 
of Verneuil. His successor was his son 
Archibald, fifth earl (c. 1391-1439). 

M'illiam, his son and heir, was murdered 
with his brother in Edinburgh Castle, 1 440, 
by order of Sir William Crichton. The 
testates then passed to James IX, their 
groat-uncle, known as the ‘ Gross/ llis 
son William , eighth carl (c. 1425-52), was 
murdered by James II. iu Stirling Castle, 
and James (1426-88), his brother, became 
the ninth oarl. He proceeded at once to 
w ar with James on account of the murder 
of his brother, but had to surrender. His 
brothers identified themselves with his 
cause, but were defeated bv the earl of 
Angus, another branch of the D. family 
who were coming into prominence. The 
lands of the D. branch were given pver to 
the fourth earl of Angus, known as the 
‘ Red D.’ Archibald , fifth earl of Angus 
(c. 1449-1514), called * Bell-tlio-Cat/ was 
succeeded by Archibald (c. 1489-1557), his 
grandson, who married Margaret, sister 
of Henry VIII., king of England, and their 
daughter Margaret was the mother of 
Lord Darnley, father of James VI. This 
earl of Angus was for a time oxtrcmoly 
powerful in Scotland, hut was eventually 
compelled by James V. to relinquish that 
power. His successors were David, 
seventh earl, and Archibald, eighth -earl, 
the estates then passing to another branch, 
William IX of Glenbcrrie, ninth earl. In 
1633 his graudson William (1 589-1 660), 
the eleventh earl, was made marquis of 
Douglas, and his son became the third 
duke of Hamilton by liis marriage. 
James D., second marquis (c. 1646-1760), 
and grandson of the first marquis, was 
succeeded by liis son Archibald (1694- 
1701 ), first duke of Douglas, but as he had 
no heirs the title dried with him. About 
the year 1760 one of the twin sons of Lady 
Jane D., sister of the duke, became the 
heir to the estates in spite of his right 
having formerly been disputed, and in 
1790 became baron I). of Douglas, being 
raised to the peerage. He was succeeded 
iu turn by his three sons, and when the 
fourth baron D. died, the earis of Home 
became the next heirs. The dukes of 
Hamilton, Buccleuch, and Queensberry, 
as well as the earls of Morton, Home, and 
Wemyss, are members of this family. See 
D. Hume of Godscroft, The History of the 
house of Douglas and Angus, 1644 ; Sir 
W. Fraser, The Douglas Jiook , 1885 ; and 
H. Maxwell, History of the House of 
Douglas, 1902, 

Douglas, Lord Alfred Bruce (1870-1945), 
Eng. poet, third son of eighth marquess 
of Queensberry. Educated at Winchester 
and Magdalen College, Oxford. In Lon- 
don he became known as the close friend 
of Oscar Wilde and a member of his circle. 
In his Without Apology (1938) and his 
Oscar Wilde : A Summing Up (1940), ho 
returned, with candour and generosity, to 
the subject of his former friend as if un- 
able to rid himself of the obsession of the 
past. Hut when that is forgotten, it la 
probable that some of his literary work 
will be remembered with the best that has 
been written by his contemporaries. His 
serious verse is seen at its best in Ills 


sonnets and he also wrote some of the best 
nonsense verse in the Eng. language — 
Tales unth a Twist aud The Placid Pug are 
typical of this verse. In his Belgian Hare 
ho showed that a gaiety less satirical than 
good-hearted was also within his powers. 
His first book of poetry was The City of 
the Soul, pub. in 1899. Twenty -five years 
later came his In Excdsis (1924), written 
in prison as was its counterpart Oscar 
Wilde’s De Profundis. This work 
soems to shew that great poetry was 
within his powers but that he did not use 
them ; yet he left more than mere 
elegantice and he was at his best, perhaps, 
within the rigid limits that he could set 
to the strictest of forms — the Petrarchan 
sonnet. See W. Freeman, Lord Alfred 
Douglas, 1948. 

Douglas, Sir Andrew Snape (1761-97), 
Brit, naval officer. In 1781 he com- 
manded the Chatham and captured over 
fifty Fr. vessels. He was appointed flag- 
captain of Lord Howe’s flag-ship the 
Queen Charlotte, and was dangerously 
wounded on the * glorious first of June/ 
1794. Ho recovered sufficiently to take 
part In the victory off L’ Orient in the 
following year, but. died two years later. 

Douglas, Sir Charles {d. 1789), Brit, 
rear-admiral. Made commander in 1759, 
he was sent out to defend Quebec*, iu 1776, 
aud was present at the buttle of Ushant 
in 1778. 

Douglas, David (1798-1831), Scottish 
traveller and botanist, was born at 
Scone, Perthshire. He was originally a 
gardener, but in 1823 went to the IJ.S.A. 
on a commission for the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and on his socond journey 
to America about two years later he 
made several discoveries of plants, among 
them the tree named after him as D. Fir 
(q.u). 

Douglas, Gavin or Gawin ( c . 1474-1522), 
Scottish poet and bishop, was a son of 
Archibald * Bell the Cat,' fifth earl of 
Angus. Educated at St. Andrews for the 
priesthood, he became provost of St. 
Giles, Edinburgh, in 1501, and finally 
bishop of Dunkeld in 1516. But as he 
had disobeyed the statute which forbade 
any one accepting preferment through 
the pope’s bull, he underwent a term of 
imprisonment before taking up office. 
Although liis nephew . married the 
widowed queen of James IV., 1). failed to 
rise so high iu the church as he had hoped. 
When the regent Albauy was trying to 
negotiate for tho queen a divorce from 
Angus, 1). made futilo efforts to Interest 
Henry VIII. in his kinsman’s favour. D. 
wrote two allegorical poems, The Palise 
of Honour , and King Hart, both of which 
illustrate the writer’s indebtedness to 
Chaucer, but his chi$f literary work waa 
his trails, of the sEneid (pub. after his 
death, 1553), the first version of a Lat. 
classic pub. In Britain. See J. Small, The 
Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld, and Lift, 1874 ; P. Lange, 
Chaucers Einfluss auf die Originaldich- 
tungen dee Schotten Gavin Douglas, 1882 ; 
L. M. Watt, Douglas'* Mneid, 1920. 

Douglas, George (Scottish writer), see 
Brown, Gkoruk Douglas. 
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Douglas, John Sholto, see Queens- 
dkrrt, Marquess of. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold (1813-61), one 
■of the greatest Amer. statesmen and 
orators of his time, born Brandon, Ver- 
mont, April 23. Son of a doctor, he 
studied law and settled In the state of 
Illinois, and soon became a leader In the 
Democratic party. In 1830 he entered 
the state legislature ; in 1840 he became 
Its secretary, and In 1843 he was elected 
-Congressman. Four years later he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, and remained 
there until his death. He was the hero 
of the slave-holding states in the political 
struggles prior to the Amer. Civil war. 
Stood for the Presidency when Lincoln 
was elected. Was a leader in the W. 
states. In the Sonate, however, Douglas 
superbly defended Lincoln’s inaugural 
address and went to tho White House and 
pledged Lincoln hls support. In the last 
great speech of hls life, which he made at 
Columbus, Ohio, on hls way to Washing- 
ton, he declared that the union must be 
preserved at all costs. Tho N. now closed 
ranks to fight the S. Douglas died in 
Chicago, Juno 3. 

Douglas, Thomas, see Selkirk, Earl of. 

Douglas, Sir William Fettes (1822-91), 
Scottish pointer, 6. In Edinburgh. From 
1877-82 |»e vvas curator of the National 
Gallery of Scotland, and in 1882 he be- 
came president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His pictures are characterised 
by their perfection of detail and colouring, 
among his best being : ‘ The Alchemist,' 
‘The Rosicrucians/and ‘A Fishing Village.* 

Douglas Fir ( Pscudotsuga Douglasii or 
taxifolia), tail evor-green tree resembling 
the pine, native to W. North America. 
It attains a height of 250 ft. The timber 
is strong and quick growing. It is ex- 
ported in considerable quantities, being 
known in Britain as Oregon Pine or Brit. 
Columbian Pine. 

Douglass, Frederick (1817-95), Amer. 
Journalist and orator. Ho was b. at 
Tuckahoo in Maryland, and was at first 
brought up as a slave, for his father, who 
was a white man, had married a negro 
slave. In 1838 ho managed to free him- 
self by escaping from a shipyard in Balti- 
more, and ho then assumed tho name of 
D. instead of Bailey, his original ono. 
After living at Now York and then New 
Bedford, he was appointed a lecturer by 
the Anti-Slavery Society on account of 
hls eloquence. Ho pub. Frederick Doug - 
lass*s Paper on tho abolition of slavery, 
and In audition he filled some important 
offices, among them marshal for the dist. 
of Columbia and minister to Haiti. 

Douglass, Sir Jamss Nicholas (1826-08), 
Brit, engineer, 5. in London. After being 
apprenticed and holding ono or two posts 
as an engineer, he became in 1802 chief 
engineer to Trinity House, his chief work 
being the designing of the new Eddystone 
Lighthouse of 1878. 

Doukhobors, see Dukhobors. 

DouaIa, see Du ax a. 

Doullens, Fr. tn. in the dept, of Somme. 
It stands on the Authio to the N. of 
Amiens, and has a fine sixteenth century 
church. Pop. 5700. 


Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-37), Eng. pot- 
tery man iif., b. in London. He was at 
first employed under his father, and after- 
wards opened at Lambeth the pottery 
works hearing his name, which are the 
largest In the world. He is noted es- 
pecially for reviving art in connection 
with the design and manuf. of pottery. 

Doum, see Doom. 

Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), Fr. states- 
man, and colonial governor-general, b. at 
Aurillac. Unsuccessful at the presidential 
elections of 1906, he was elected president 
in 1931. He was ono of the makers of the 
Fr. colonial empire. Arriving in Indo- 
china in 1897 as governor-general, it was 
he who finally gave the colony a definite 
administrative structure, really united 
the colony and set its people on the path 
of progress. He was in power there for 
five years and he owed his success to 
direct action and carefully planned 
centralisation. * To govern everywhere 
and administer nowhere Is the task of 
the Governor -General * was his dictum. 
Thus he voluntarily renounced his ad- 
ministrative functions and successfully 
demanded that a Resident be named for 
tho Protectorate. He revitalised the 
Imperial Council of Indo-China, with Fr. 
administrators and presidents of chambers 
of commerce as representative members, 
and thevResident os tho effective chairman 
of the native King’s Council. Assas- 
sinated In France by a Russian named 
Gorgoulov in 1932. 

Doumergue, Emile (1844-1937), Fr. 
theologian, b. at Nfmcs. Studied the- 
ology In Genova. Montauban, and in Ger- 
many. Then made a special study of 
Calvinism and pub. a series of vols. on 
Calvin, among which are U Art et le senti- 
ment dans Vceuvre de Calvin ; Iai PUt6 ri- 
formte d'aprts Calvin ; Calvin le fondaieur 
des liberty modemes. 

Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937), Fr. 
statesman, and president of the Fr. Re- 
public 1924 to 1931 ; b. at Algues-Vives, 
and son of a farmer. Educated at the 
lyc6o, Ntmes. Practised as barrister and 
became magistrate first In Cochin China, 
and then in Algiers. Deputy for Gard, 
1893, secretary of the chamber of depu- 
ties, 1895-96 ; colonial minister, 1902, 
1905 ; vice-president of the chamber, 
1905-06 ; minister of commerce, industry, 
and labour, 1906-08 ; of education, 1908- 
1910 ; and Premier in 1913. On the out- 
break of wur, he was colonial minister in 
Vivianfs Cabinet. He had the distinction 
of being the first Protestant President of 
tho Republic (1924-31). Prime Minister, 
1934. (See illustration, p. 744.) 

Doune, Scottish vil. sit anted In tho co. 
of Perthshire, on the Teith. It lies to the 
N.W. of Stirling and contains the well- 
preserved ruins of its castle, built in 
medieval times. Tho old bridge was 
erected by the tailor of Princess Margaret 
of England, afterwards queen of James IV. 
Pop. 820. 

Dour, com. of Belgium in the prov. of 
Hainaut, 10 m. S.W. of Mons. There are 
coal -mines In the vicinity. Pop. 11,609. 

Doura, ruined tn. on the banks of 
the Euphrates, founded S00 R.C., but 
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abandoned after the destruction of Palmyra 
in a.p. 273. The Brit, troops discovered 
here in 1920 paintings of the second and 
third centuries, and excavations were 
made by the Fr. Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, which revealed tho plan of tho 
fortress, the streets, tho temple of the 
Palmyrian gods, frescoes, sculptures, and 
inscriptions. 
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Doura, or Durra, flour from a kind of 
millet seed yielded by different varieties 
of Andropogon sorghum, which is a coarse 
kind of grass much cultivated in Asia, 
Africa, and S. Europe. Indian durra 
makes inferior bread, hut Is used as a sub- 
stitute for rice. * The leaves and stalks of 
this variety before the plant flowers arc 
poisonous to cattle. The name durra is 
often wrongly used to represent the genus 
Sorghum , but, correctly speaking, it 
applies only to the flour. 

Douro (anct. Durius), third largest riv. 
of tho Iberian Peninsula (about 185 m. 
long), draining an area of some 37,500 sq. 
m. Rising in the Pico do Urbion (7389 ft.), 
S. of the Sierra do la Demanda, the D. 
crosses the Castilian plateau in a W. direc- 
tion, then from 3 m. E. of Paruftella to 
Barca d’AIva runs S.W., being for 65 rn. 
the boundary between Spain and Portu- 
gal, and finally reaches the Atlantic at 
Silo Joao da Foz, 3 m. below Oporto, 
having traversed Portugal with a VV. 
course. The tributaries on the right bank 
are tho Pisuerga, Valderaduey, and Esin 
(in Spain), and tho Sabor, Ttia, anti 
Tamega (In Portugal), and from the left 
the Span. Adaja, Tormen Yeltes, and the 
Portuguese Agueda, Cfla, and Paiva. A 
sand-bar at the mouth, rapids and swift 
inundations render the lower courses use- 
less for navigation. Toro and Zamora 
are on its r. b. 

Douroucouli, popular name for S. 


Amer. monkeys of the genus Nyctipithecus 
in the family CebidiB. The inoisors in the 
lower jaw project forwards, and the eyes 
of tho monkeys are large, both of which 
features give them a lemurine appearance. 
They are unlike many of their allies in 
‘having the long tail non-prehensile. 

Douw, Gerard, see Dou. 

Dove, riv. of England, rising in Axe 
Edge, Derbyshire, -4 m. from Buxton. It 
forms the S.VV. border of that co. and is 
noted for its beauty. Trout abound In its 
waters, and for this reason it was well 
known to Izaak Walton. The riv. flows 
into the Trent near Burton. 

Dove. In very early times the D. was 
used in pictures to represent tho Holy 
Ghost, and is often seen in pictures which 
deal with tho various periods of Christ’s 
life, especially in those of the Annuncia- 
tion and His baptism. It was used also 
ns tho form of the pyx, and was sometimes 
placed on fonts. When represented with 
three pairs of wings it typified the church. 

Dove, see Pigeon. 

Dovedale, picturesque dell on the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
England, extending from Thorpe Cloud 
to Dove Holes. The scenery Is a charming 
combination of wood, rocks, and water. 

Dover, chief of tho five Cinque Ports, 
bor. markt.. tn., and holiday resort In the 
co. of Kent, England. It is situated in a 
breach between high chalk cliffs on tho 
N.W. side of D. Strait. It is 21 m. distant 
from Cap Gris Nez on tho opposite side of 
the Eng. Channel, and lies 66 in. to the 
E.S.E. of London. Tho dominant feature 
of the tn. is its castlo, with an altitude of 
375 ft. above sea-level, which includes in 
its grounds a ltom. lighthouse, tho anct. 
cruciform church of St. Mary-in -Castro, a 
massive Norman keep now used as a 
bomb magazine, and barracks for 200 
men. Tho prospect from tho keep in- 
cludes, on a clear day, the Fr. coast from 
Boulogne to Gravelines, and the cliffs 
from Folkestone to Ramsgate, together 
with tho many elaborate fortifications 
which honeycomb the 1). cliffs on cither 
side. D. Collego has been built round the 
fine remains of the twelfth century St. 
Martin’s priory. Tho Admiralty Pier 
(begun in 18*17) and the Prince of Wales 
Pier (begun In 1893). the former of which 
has an overhead railway, enclose many 
acres of sheltered waters. In 1896 the 
construction of an artificial naval har- 
bour, with an area of 610 tic., was com- 
menced, and also that of three great en- 
closing breakwaters of concreto, the com- 
bined length of which are over If m. 
There are two docks, the Granville and 
tho Wellington, the latter of which was 
widened for largo Channel steamers In 
1888. D. has shipbuilding, rope- and 
sail-making industrleS.bcsides her fisheries 
and traffic in dairy produce with France. 
The D. routes to the Continent via Calais, 
Boulogne, and Ostond are popular. The 
steamer crossing to Calais takes little over 
one hr. There Is a pilot station with 
seventy -five pilots and a life-boat station. 
The boundaries were extended in 1921 . 
During the Second World War, D. was 
ono of Great Britain’s * front-line ’ tns., 
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being repeatedly shelled from the coast of 
France by the Gers. in addition to con- 
siderable aerial bombardment. Tho bor. 
council, having 1 been granted authority to 
acquire 26 ac. of * blitzed * sea front by 
compulsory purchase, propose to build 
blocks of eight storied flats and hotels to 
replace the derelict boarding-houses. Pop. 
41.000. 

Dover : (1 ) The oldest (1623) city in tho 
Strafford co. of New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
on the Cochecho Riv., 68 m. N. by E. of 
Boston. It has cotton and woollen mills, 
bdsidcs print works. The Univ. of New 
Hampshire is at Durham 5 m. S.W. Pop. 
14,900. (2) Tho cap. of Delaware, 

U.8.A., and co. tn. of Kent co. on Jones* 
Creek and tho Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington railway, 48 m. S. of Wil- 
mington. Besides being tho centre of a 
fruit district, D. has factories for canning 
fruit, etc. Pop. 4800. (3) A tn. of 

Morris co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., with iron 
mines and varied manufs. Pop. 10,400. 
(4) A city of Tuscarawas co., Ohio, with 
iron ore and coal and manufs. Pop. 
0600. 

Dover Patrol. On the outbreak of tho 
First World War the D. P. formed part of 
the E. Coast Naval Command, under the 
command cf Admiral Ballard. Its duties 
wore to prevent Ger. ships forcing their 
way into tho Eng. Channel, and to inspect 
neutrals for contraband ( q.v .). Soon 
after the War commenced It was made a 
separate command under Admiral Hood 
(q.v.), (who was subsequently killed at tho 
Battle of Jutland). Later oti, 4 drifters,* 
i.e., vessels equipped with drift nets in 
order to catch submarines, and trawlers 
to sweep for mines were added to the 
Patrol. Eventually it consisted of twenty- 
four distinct classes of fighting vessels. 
Admiral Iiocon was In command from 
1910 to 1917, being succeeded by Adrn. 
Evans (later Lord Mountevans) of Ant- 
arctic fame. The work of the 1). P. was 
very varied. Besides safeguarding the 
transport of troops to Franco, the D. P. 
was engaged offensively against tho Gers. 
on tho Belgian coast, and against their 
bases at Zeobrugge and Ostcnd ; and in 
all, twenty-eight bombardments were 
carried out. Minos and mine net barrages 
were laid along tho Belgian coast, a pro- 
cedure which stopped enemy mine-laying 
In tho Channel. Over live million troops 
were transported to Franco without a 
single casualty. The record of tho D. P. 
is told by Adm. Sir It. Bacon in his The 
Dover Patrol , 19 If, -19 17. 

Dover, Strait of (unct. Frelum Gallioum, 
Fr. Pas de Calais, narrow channel separat- 
ing Franco and England, and joining tho 
Eng. Channel with tho North Sea. It is 
about 22 m. in length, and at its narrowest 
art, from Dover Pier to Calais, its 
readth does not exceed 2 1 ni. It extonds 
from Dungcness and Cap Gris Noz in a 
N.E. direction to 8. Foreland and Calais. 
The greatest depth Is not quite 180 ft, 
Tho geological formation of the channel 
bed points to tho fact that at one timo 
England joined the continent. The tides 
of tho N. Sea and the Eng. Channel meet 
in the Strait. 


Poveroourt, holiday resort of Essex, 
England, situated at the mouth of the 
Stour estuary, S. of Harwich. There are 
two lighthouses guarding the entrance 
into Harwich Harbour and also marking 
the position of a sandbank. Good bath- 
ing is to be obtained at D. Pop. 8000. 

Dovey (or DyA), a river of N. Wales, 
rising in Merionethshire and emptying in 
to Cardigan Bay at Aberdovey. Length, 
30. m. 

Dovrefjeld, forms part of the moun- 
tainous tableland of Norway, being 
marked off by the valleys of the Sundal, 
Laagen, and Rauma, and by the fjords 
off NordmOre. Precipitous, irregular spurs, 
attaining an elevation of G000 ft., shut 
in the Itauina valley (well known to tour- 
ists as the Ramsdal), but Sneehfttton, a 
magnificent snow field, is tho highest peak 
(7615 ft.). 

Dove, Ring, see Cushat. 

Dow, Lorenzo (1777-1834), Amer. 
Methodist preacher, 0. at Coventry. Con- 
necticut. Was sent as a missionary to 
tho Catholics in Ireland, and both in Eng- 
land and America attracted great audi- 
ences : helped to found the Primitive 
Methodist Society in England. He was » 
strenuous opponent of the Rom. Catholics. 

Dowager (O.F. douage , dower), meant 
originally a widow with a dower. First 
ased in England of Catherine of Aragon, 
widow of Prince Arthur, it is now applied 
to all widows of high rank to distinguish 
them from their sons* wives. 

Dowaziac, city and summer resort of 
Cass co., S.W. Michigan. Manufs. fur- 
naces. Pop. 5000. 

Dowdfcn, Edward (1813-1913), Irish 
critic and literary historian, native of 
Cork , where he began his education, after- 
wards proceeding to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. lie held first the post of professor of 
oratory at that univ., and afterwards that 
of professor of literature. He was a 
great authority on Shakespeare and an 
ablo critic, his chief works being The Life 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley (1886), New 
Studies in Literature (1895), The French 
Revolution arul Englistt Literature (lec- 
tures, 1897). Puritan und Anglican: 
Studies in Literature, 1900 ; Robert 
Browning (1904), Essays, Modem and 
Elizabethan (1910). He also od. or wrote 
introductions to tho following : Shake- 
speare's Scenes and Characters (1876), The 
Sonnets of Shakespeare (1881), The Inter- 
national Shakespeare (1884), Romeo and 
Juliet (Tho Arden Shakespeare, 1899). 
See Lily E, Marshall, The letters and 
Poems of Edward Damien, 1914. 

Dowie, John Alexander (1847-1907), A. 
in Edinburgh, was for a timo a student at 
Edinburgh Univ. He afterwards went to 
S. Australia, where his parents were living, 
as tho minister of a Congregational 
church. Later on he claimed the power 
of being able to heal people by means of 
prayer, and organised the * Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion,* he himself being 
the overseer, and at tho beginning of 1900 
he settled with his followers on the shores 
of Lako Michigan in Zion City. In 1903 
and 1904 he visited England, where he did 
not meet with much encouragement, and 
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in 1906 his prcntige over his followers was 
lost after the revolt of Zion City. D. was 
popularly known by the title of 4 Doctor, 4 
and he himself claimed to be Elijah. 

Dowlais, industrial community of Wales, 
in the co. of Glamorgan adjoining Mer- 
thyr -Tydfil, of which ft is a suburb. The 
Dowlais Iron and Steel Works employ 
about 20,000 workers. 

Dowland, John (1563-1626), Eng. luten- 
ist, b. probably in London. According to 
Fullers Worthies he was a native of West- 
minster. The greatest lutenlst of his age, 
he held the position of court lutenlst to 
Christian IV. of Denmark at a salary of 
500 dalers per annum, a sum equalling 
the salaries of the high officers of state. 
According to Henry Peach am (Minerva 
Britannia , 1612), D. was neglected in 
England, Peacham comparing him to a 
4 nightingale sitting on a briar in the 
depth of winter. 4 D. was recognised in 
his own country only in his old age when 
he was appointed one of the King’s 
(Charles I.) Musicians for the Lutes. His 
songs with lute accompaniment are the 
most accomplished of their kind and are 
said to have been pub. in all the chief 
European capitals. His First Books of 
Songes or Ayres of Fours Partes unth 
TaJbleture for the Lute was pub. in 1597. 
Its success was immediate and four more 
eds. were called for between 1 600 and 1613. 
It was represented In score by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society in 1844 and all four 
books with three songs in 4 The Musical 
Banquet 4 have been pub. in the English 
School of Lutenist Song-writers (ed. E. H. 
Fellowes). As a performer on the lute D. 
had no rival In Europe and his skill is 
celebrated in a sonnet by Richard Barn- 
fleld. His son Robert (1586-1641) suc- 
ceeded him In his' English royal office. 

Dowlas, coarse kind of unbleached linen. 
Exceedingly strong ; it was used by work- 
men for their aprons and sometimes for 
their shirts. It is not used so much, how- 
ever, in the present day. 

Dowlatabad, see Daulatabad. 

Down, maritime co. with a coastline of 
67 m„ In N. Ireland, having an area of 
609,057 ac. Belfast Lough, Dundrum 
and Cariingford Bays are spacious inlets 
along the Indented shores, but the largest 
is Strangford Lough, whoso waters are 
studded with 260 islets. Slieve Donard 
reaches the highest altitude (2796 ft.) in 
the Mourae Mts. to the S. The Bann, the 
Lagan, and the Annacloy are the chief 
Hvb., whilst the Newry Canal along the W. 
gives increased facilities for communica- 
tion. Oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, and 
flax are widely cultivated, whilst pigs and 
cattle are reared. Linen, hosiery, wool- 
lens, leather, c&ttld! butter, and corn are 
the prin. exports. The co. tn. is Down- 
patrick. Round towers, stone cairns, 
ratha and abbeys are among the anti- 
quities of interest. Two members repre- 
sent Down in the Imperial House of Com- 
mons. Pop. 210.600. 

Downham Market, ffirkt. tn. and urban 
diet, of England, in the co, of Norfolk. 
It Is situated on the Ouse, 11 m. S.W. of 
King's Lynn and has a large flour mill, 
malt houses and a brewery. Pop. 2400. 


Downing College, Cambridge, founded 

in the year 1800 by money which had been 
left in 1717 by Sir George Downing for 
that purpose, and Its charter was sealed 
In the same year, making it part of the 
Unlv. of Cambridge. The college must 
consist of a master, two professors (one of 
laws of England, and one of medicine), and 
a certain number of fellows and scholars. 
There are scholarships which may be com- 
peted for by those who are not members of 
the univ. Some of these are foundation 
scholarships, and others are minor ones 
of less value, and those obtaining them 
may afterwards compete for foundation 
ones. 

Downing, Sir George (c. 1623-1684), 
Eng. soldier and politician, son of Em- 
manuel D., of the Inner Temple and later 
of Massachusetts. Educated partly in 
England and partly at Harvard College. 
Went to England about 1615, and became 
a scout-master-general in Cromwell’s Scot- 
tish Army, and a teller of the Exchequer. 
Was deputed by Cromwell, after the war, 
to make a settlement with Scotland. Re- 
presented Edinburgh in Parliament, and 
later England at The Hague, being one of 
the foremost advisers on foreign policy 
during the Protectorate, under both 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, his greatest 
mission of that time being to try to bring 
about a union of all the European Pro test- 
ant Powers. Always a zealot for the old 
Constitution, ho was active, on the acces- 
sion of Charles II., in endeavouring to 
arrest the regicides who had sought refuge 
on the Continent. lie received largo 
grants from tho king for his services, but 
though an able man, he was crafty, 
avaricious, and treacherous. Ho is often 
mentioned in Pepys* Diary. 

Downing Street, street of Westminster, 
London, leading into Whitehall. Its 
name is derived from Sir George Downing, 
a celebrated politician, who lived in the 
reign of Charles II., and was Secretary to 
the Treasury in 1667. The Foreign Office 
and also the Colonial Office (shortly to 
more to more commodious premises) are 
hero, as well as the official residences of 
the Prime Minister and the chancellor of 
the exchequer : numbers 10 and 11 
respectively. See. E. Jameson, Ten Down - 
ingStreet : The Romance of a House, 1945. 

Downpatrick, cap. of co. Down, N. 
Ireland, 28 m. S.S.E. of Belfast (by the 
Belfast and County Down railway), is a 
tn. of extreme antiquity, situated close 
to the S.VV. fringe of Strangford Lough. 
Though St. Patrick founded the see in 
440, the present cathedral (Protestant) is 
not older than 1790. Ships of 100 tons 
come up as far as Quoile quay, about a 
mile from the tn. Tho dun or rath of 
Keltar, extending over an area of 10 ac., 
is one of the best |n Ireland. Its race 
meetings attract visitors, and Rom. 
Catholics seek its l*>ly wells. Brewing, 
tanning, soap and linen making are the 
chief industries ; cattle, pigs, corn, and 
potatoes the chief exports. Pop. 3200. 

Downs, North and South, two ranges of 
rounded chalk hills, situated in the S. and 
S.E. of England, the enclosed valley being 
called the Weald. They have their be- 
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ginning in Hampshire, by Salisbury Plain, 
The N. D. lie in Surrey and Kent, ending in 
the S. Foreland. The highest points 
reach over 800 ft. above sea-level. The 
S. D. cross Sussex, and terminate in 
Peachy Head. The highest points reach 
8 GO ft. above sea-level. The sheep 
reared on the Downs are celebrated. 

Downs, The, safe idace of anchorage 
for ships, 8 m. long by 6 m. broad, between 
the Goodwin Sands and the Kentish Coast. 
The scene of sev. sea-battles between the 
Brit. and Dutch. 

Downton, par., formerly a mrkt. tn., 
of England in the co. of Wiltshire, situated 
on the Avon, 6 ni. S.E. of Salisbury. D. 
is of anct. origin, having been important 
in A.-S. times. The ‘Moot’ and earth- 
works. of that period still remain. Cerdlc, 
the Saxon, gained a victory here in 519. 
It sent two members to Parliament until 
1 832. Pop. 1300. 

Dowsing, see under Divining Ron. 

Doxology (Gk. 8o£oAoyia, praise-giving), 
an ascription of praise to God. The name 
is given to the short ascriptions given at 
the end of some of the N. T. epistles, and 
occurring sometimes in the middle of an 
argument (e.g. the ends of Rom. and 2 
Pet., and in Rom. ii. 36). The title is, 
however, more particularly applied to 
(1 ) the utrrfpOioki, * Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son, etc.,’ repeated in the 
Anglican and Rom. churches, principally 
at the cud of psalms and canticles. This 
is known as the Lessor D. ; (2) the Tri- 

sagion or Tersanctus taken from Isaiah vi. 
3 ; (3) the concluding part of the Lord's 
Prayer, 4 For Tliino is the Kingdom, etc.’ ; 
(4) the Greater D., known also as the 
Gloria in Kxcclsis, which occurs in the 
first part of the Rom. Mass and the end of 
the Eng. Communion Rite. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 
Eng. author, eldest son of Charles D. the 
artist ; also nephew of Richard D. of 
Punch, and the grandson of the famous 
John 1). (* H. B.’). He studied medicine, 
and took his degree at Edinburgh ; after- 
wards practising at Southsea, until his 
success as a writer induced him to devote 
himself entirely to letters. During the S. 
African War, however, ho went out as 
senior physician of the Langman Field 
Hospital. His first book, A Study in 
Scarlet , in which 4 Sherlock Holmes ’ made 
his first appearance, was pub. in 1887. 
He pub. many stories of different kinds : 
historical novels such as The White Com - 
party (1891), The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard (1896), Uncle Bernac (1897), and 
the excellent picture of the Georgian 
rakehelly sot, Rodney Stone (1896). But 
fame came to him through the creation of 
* Sherlock Holmes,’ the wonderful induc- 
tive detective, whose adventures thrilled 
the entire world, which followed his ad- 
ventures with breathless interest. Un- 
doubtedly suggested by the ‘ Dupin ’ of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Holmes was a mere 
caricature of that excellent conception : 
ho captivated, not by real astuteness, but 
by mannerisms and by a portrait that was 
an afterthought of the illustrator — 
whether suggested by I). or not ; and it 
is more than suspected that liis creator 


held him in derision. D. wrote also for 
the stage ; and his dramatic version of a 
story of his own, A Story of Waterloo , gave 
Sir Henry Irving one of his most popular 
successes. The latter part of D.’s career 
was largely expended on psychio research ; 
and, after some books on the S. African 
and First World War, came The Wander - 
inqa of a Spiritualist (1921), and The 
History of Spiritualism (1926). The hero 
he found It so difficult to kill made his last 
appearance in The Case Book of Sherlock 
Holmes (1927). Sir Arthur was finally 
successful in his long effort to obtain the 
release of the unjustly condemned Osoar 
Slater. See J. Lamond, Arthur Conan 
Doyle ; a Memoir , 1931 : V. Starrett, The 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes , 1934 ; 
J. D. Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle , 1949. 

Doyle, Richard (1824-83), caricaturist, 
was the second son of John D., also 
famous as a caricaturist. At the age of 
fifteen he pub. The Eglinglon Tournament , 
or, 'The Days of Chivalry Revived . In 
1843, when Punch was two years old, he 
became a regular contributor, and much of 
his best work appeared in it, notably 
‘ Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe,' 
until in 1850 he retired, owing to the 
paper’s attacks on papal aggression. He 
illustrated many books, among others 
Thackeray’s Rebecca arid Rowena and 
The Newcomes, Locker’s London Lyrics 
and the Bon Gaultier Ballads. As an 
artist he was at his best in fantastic 
designs, for his fancy was unbounded, and 
in dainty elf-like designs such as those, by 
him, which still decorate the cover of 
Punch. 

D’Oyly Carte, Riohard (1844-1901) was 
for some time a concert and lecture agent, 
but at the age of thirty -one he became a 
theatrical manager, and it was in that 
capacity he became known to the world. 
In March 1875 he produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, Trial by Jury , the first 
of the series of comic operas written by 
Sir W. S. Gilbert and composed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. At the Opera Comique 
he brought out The Sorcerer and H.M.S. 
Pinafore , and followed these with The 
Pirates of Penzance and Patience . All 
these were successful, and the three men 
made, it is said, £60,000 a year. D. in- 
vested his share of th^ profits in the erec- 
tion of the Savoy Theatre, where he put on 
the other Gilbert and Sullivan plays, 
nearly all of which had a long run. D. in 
1891, opened the building now known as 
the Palace Theatre as the English Opera 
House, but here he mot with his first and 
only check. The venture was a failure, 
and the building was disposed of to a 
syndicate for music-hall purposes. 

Dracaena, genus of Lilioco®, compre- 
hends forty species found in warm parts 
of the Old World. It was estab. by 
Li mucus and named from one of the 
species yielding the resinous exudation 
known as dragon’s blood. D, terminalia 
is regarded as a symbol of truth and of 
peace in the E. Archipelago ; sugar and an 
intoxicating drink are obtained from the 
roots in the Is. of the Paoifie. D. draco . 
the dragon-tree, which yields the red 
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gum -resin, had a celebrated representative 
in Tenerifle. This tree, which was blown 
down in 1868, was 45 ft. in diameter, 70 ft. 
in height, and was supposed to be about 
6000 years old. 

Drachenburg, or Drachenfels, peak in 
the Rhineland, Germany, belonging to the 
Slebengebirge range. It is situated on 
thor. b. of the Rhine, 10 m. S.E. of Bonn, 
and close to Kdnigswinter. Rising to a 
height of 1055 ft., it is noted ns being the 
steepest, although not the highest mt. of 
the whole group. The Drachenhohle, or 
the dragon's cave, Is in the slopes, around 
which is woven the story of the dragon 
that was slain by Siegfried. The peak is 
ascended by a road and a rack and pinion 
rat. railway. A castle, ruined since the 
Thirty Years War, stands on the summit. 

Drachenstein Mountains, chain of mts. 
in the S.W. of Capo Prow , S. Africa. They 
extend N. and S. to a distance of 25 in. 
eastward of Capo Town. 

Drachm, or Dram, see under Weights 
and Measures. 

Drachma was. In anct. Greece, a silver 
coin, equal in value to one-hundredth part 
of a mina and a six-hundredth part of a 
talent. Until Solon's day a D. was worth 
a little over a shilling, but tho Attic D. 
was equivalent to about did. in Eng. cur- 
rency. The obol was equal to one-sixth 
of a D. In Athens the principal coin in 
use Was tho tetradrachmon, worth four 
drachnue, having the head of Pallas en- 
graved on one side, and the owl on tho 
other. As a weight measure, 100 drachmae 
were again equal to 1 mina (almost a lb.). 
Tha Gk. D. in modern currency, is worth 
about 8JrZ. It is divided into 100 lepta. 

Drac, Canal du, see Gap Canal. 

Dracina, Draconln.sec Dragon’s Blood. 

Draco (seventh century b.c.), Athenian 
statesman and lawgiver. He was the first 
codifier of the laws of Athens. Beforo his 
time the laws were unwritten and were 
administered bjr the Eupatridtc. Tradi- 
tion has always connected his name with a 
severity which has become proverbial in 
the word 4 draconian.' Demades, tho 
orator, declared that D.'s laws were 4 writ- 
ten in blood,* for nearly every law- 
breaker suffered tho penalty of death. It 
is now generally agreed by scholars that 
the constitution assigned by Aristotle 
( Athen . Polit.) is not authentic. See also 
Athens and Greece — History. 

Draco, (lizard), see Flying Dragon. 

Draco ( 4 the dragon '), constellation In 
the northern hemisphere. A star in 
Draconls was used by Bradley in his dis- 
covery of the aberration of light. It is 
situated almost in the solstitial coluro, 
and ho the minor axis of the lessor aberra- 
tional eclipse lies in the meridian at its 
transit. 

Draco, (Greece), sec Pir^lub. 

Draeontium, see Dragon. 

Dracut, tn. of Middlesex co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S.X Pop. 7300. 

Dra-sl-Mizan. tn. of Algeria in the 
arron. of TIzi-Ouzon, with marble quar- 
ries and cork manufs. Pop 6740. 

Draft, order written by tho drawer to 
authorise the payment of a sum of money 
by some other person acting as an agent. 


These Ds. are used In commerce between 
firms and in municipal affairs by cor- 
porations. 

Dragomans (Fr. dragoman , It. drago- 
matmo , Arable taguman), tho moil in the 
E. who act ns interpreters. They act as 
guides, and In addition to that they make 
all the arrangements for their travellers, 
some of them being employed at tho am- 
bassadors' courts. 

Dragon (Gk. SpdKtur, the seeing ono, 
from Scpiefo-da-i, to see ; Bat. draco , Fr. 
dragon), in the mythology of almost all 
nations, is typical of the power of evil 
which lias to bo overcome, lienee the 
great work of the heroes of the nations was 
to kill the D. The conception of its shape 
seems to have varied slightly, but in its 
essential principles it was snako-like, 
probably having wings and being able to 
breathe out fire from its mouth. With this 
idea of tho snake’s representing tho power 
of evil is connected that of the N.T., in 
which the serpent is typical of sin, as t he 
I). held a similar place in tho sacred 
writings of the Hob. In the Gk. mytho- 
logy, the hydra, or monster with nine 
heads, was slain by Hercules, whilo others 
among the heroes also slew Ds. In the 
same way the heroes of tho stories of 
northern mythology made their great feat 
the slaying of the D., among them being 
the god Thor, Siegfried, whoso story is 
related in the A tebclungcnlial, and Beo- 
wulf, the hero of the poem of that name. 
This idea is found In later Gk. Romances 
and in the medieval storlos of King 
Arthur and Tristam. In the Gk. mytho- 
logy tho I). is represented with eyes ever 
on tho w'atcli, a symbol of tho evil that 
w r aylays men to kill, as in guardiug the 
4 Apples of tho Hosperides * and the 
4 Golden Fleece \ because these are prizes 
that fall onlyTHI those who are as vigilant 
towards him as ho is to them. It is 
consecrated to Minerva to signify that 
true wisdom, as sensible as tho ever- 
vigilant D. p never sleeps 

Dragon, popular name of several species 
of lizards, and is particularly applied to 
members of tho Amor, genus Dracaena and 
the Malayan Draco, see Flying Lizard. 

Dragon, in botany, Is the name applied 
to plants in the a race oils genus Dr aeon - 
Hum. Tho stem is usually mottled, and 
the flowers have a gaping mouth. Green 
Dragon is a herb found In S. America. 
Tho corn contains a sap used locally in 
medicine. The term 4 dragon plants * is 
applied to the two species of Dracunculus 
which flourish round tho Mediterranean. 
The name of dragon- wort is given to two 
distinct herbs, slrtenisia dracunculus, a 
species of Composltic, and Polygonum 
bistorta, a species of Polygonacero, The 
plant known as tho djragon-tree is Dracaena 
draco, a liliaceous tree from which exudes 
tho resin called dragjon's blood. Dragon- 
Root occurs in hot ,, countries and Is be- 
lieved to be fertilise# by snails ; the tuber 
is used in medicine. Dragon’s Head, or 
Dracocepkalum, a gfenus of the Labhotm 
which receives its name from the appear- 
ance of the corolla. 

Dragonet, or Caltionymus, a genus of 
small fishes living In the sea, the males 
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have the fin-rays produced into filaments. 
C. draco Is known os the skulpin. 

Dragon-fly, name of a number of Insects 
now considered to boloug to the order 
Odonata, though some writers still call 
the family Libellulidaj. They are some- 
times called 4 devil’s darning needles ’ and 
‘ horse-stingers/ but are at the same time 
harmless except to the insects which form 
their food ; horses and ponies, however, 
view them with some misgiving and will 
move out of their path of flight. They 
are characterised by a very freely moving 
head ; large compound eyes, made up of 
thousands of facets ; an overhanging 
upper lip enabling them to catch their prey; 
small antennsB ; two pairs of wings equal 
in size, the main ncrvurcs having a longi- 
tudinal direction crossed by a number of 
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nervules ; an elongated abdomen and 
slender legs. Tho flight Is very fast and 
powerful, and oil migration tho D. can fly 
hundreds of m. In tho early stages of 
their life they live close to tho water — 
the eggs being deposited in or near the 
water, and there is no stage of quiescence 
between tho larva and tho nymph. 
Duriug the larva stage, tho mask, a modi- 
fication of tho lip, enables them to obtain 
their prey. Tho number of species is 
about 2000, distributed over the globe, 
but principally in tropical regions, how- 
ever, being nativos of Britain. It is a 
curious fact that none of the varieties lias 
been given a popular name, as is the case 
with butterflies and moths. They are 
exceedingly voracious and very aotive, 
some species having a brilliant and 
beautiful colouring. Included in tho 
number of 43 species in Britain are 16 
damsel-flies, differing little In uppcaranco 
from Ds. Their nymphs, however, 
breathe through tho back whilo those of 
Ds. breathe through their tails. The 
damsel-fly, too, is not so strong as tho D. 
and is content to fly around tho home 
water. See W. F. Kirby, A Synonymic 
Catalogue of Ncuroptera Odonata, 1390 ; 


W. J. Lucas, British Dragon-flies , Odonata, 
1900. 

Dragon Mountains, see Drakknberg. 

Dragonnades, see Camisakdb. 

Dragon’s Blood, a name applied In anct. 
pharmacology to the resin derived from 
a number of plants, chief of which are the 
Calamus draco, and E. Indian palm, 
Dracaena draco of the Canary Is., and the 
Croton draco of Mexico. 

Dragon’s Mouth and Snapdragon, popu- 
lar names for flowers of tho genus Antir- * 
rhinum , and order Scropliulariacoae. The 
corolla Is personate, and when pinched 
between tho fingers tho mouth opens and 
then closes with a snap. 

Dragoon (Fr. dragon), originally applied 
to a cavalry soldier, trained to fight on 
foot. Ho received his name from his 
weapon, a 4 dragon * or short musket, so 
called from the dragon’s head worked on 
the muzzle, which was lirst carried by the 
horsemen of Marshal Brissac in 1600. 
Accustomed to fight with the infantry, 
they were organised into companies, their 
officers bearing infantry titles. Ds. were 
naturally at a disadvantage, as regards 
armament and horsemanship, compared 
with the bona fide cavalry regiments. 
Since the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great, the term D. has been used of 
medium cavalry. In police and in all 
kinds of guerilla warfare., Ds. have been 
employed, because they combine efficiency 
with economy. When Louis XIV. pro- 
ceeded against the Protestants, he was 
said to 4 dragoon * or 4 dragonnade * them. 
The Hcots Greys (established in 1683) is 
tho oldest 1J. regiment in tho British 
army. S e also Royal Dragoons ; 
Scots Greys; Guards, Dragoon. 

Draguignan, tn. of France, cap. of dept, 
of Var., 60 m. N.E. of Toulon. Pop. 
11,800 ; (arron.), 112,500. 

Drain (Sewers), see Sewage. 

Draining, Drainage, process of render- 
ing a mass of substance free from moisture. 
Drainage is often associated with the 
carrying away of sewage matter In arti- 
ficial channels ( see Skwak*e», and with re- 
claiming land by cncloahig It with dykes 
and carrying off the water by' special 
channels. In the practice of agriculture, 
however, the term is most often used to 
designate the removal of excess of water, 
which would otherwise become stagnant, 
from a clayey soil. Such D. was prac- 
tised by the Roms., who kept their lands 
dry by open trenches or drains in which a 
porous channel was maintained by a layer 
of stones or twigs. The use of covered 
drains was revived in England by Joseph 
Elkington about 1763, who showed that 
land could he freed from stagnant water 
by tapping the obstructing clay by deep 
drains in suitable directions. In 1823, 
James Smith of Doans ton introduced the 
parallel system which Is the basis of all 
methods now In use. When the slope of 
tho field, or of any section of it, is deter- 
mined, and a suitable outlet for the water 
obtained a main receiving drain is con- 
structed along the lowest part of the 
ground, and a series of parallel drains 
inado so as to fail towards the main drain. 
Smith suggested that each trench should 
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be 30 in. deep ; at the present day they 
are usually cut to a depth of 3 to 4 ft., the 
width at the bottom being just sufficient 
to receive the line of porous cylinders 
whloh carry off the water. Formerly 
These wore connected by collars, but if 
well laid there is no necessity for that 
method of joining. The distances be- 
tween the parallel drains may be from 
10 to 40 ft., according to the extent to 
which water is imprisoned. 

The effect of D. land is greatly to in- 
crease its agric. value. In a marshy soil, 
aquatic plants and mosses thrive anil 
prevent the proper development of grass 
or com. The temp, tends to be low from 
the constant evaporation, and crops are, 
therefore, liable to fail in bad seasons. 
Tillage is difficult on account of the tough- 
ness of the soil. The excess of moisture 
prevents the passage of air through the 
soil, thus starving the roots. Sheep and 
cattle are much more liable to disease. 
When the land is drained these disad- 
vantages disappear. By this means many 
districts in the low-lying parts of the E. of 
England have been converted into good 
arable and pasture land. The Land 
Drainage Act, 1930, was passed to pro- 
mote schemes of land drainage, through 
the formation of catchment authorities 
under the Act. See It. W. Walker, 
Principles of Underdrainage , 1929 ; B. W. 
Adkin, Land Drainage in Britain , 1933 ; 
H. H. Nicholson, The Principles of Field 
Drainage , 1942. 

Drake, see Duck. 

Drake, Sir Francis (c. 1545-96), naviga- 
tor, One of the most popular figures in 
England's naval annals, and his praises 
have been sung from his own day until 
ours. There is much uncertainty on both 
the date of his birth and even on his 
arentage. Local tradition has it that 
e was bom at Crowndale, near Tavistock, 
in a cottage the appearance of which is 
preserved in Lewis's Scenery of the 
Tamar and Tavy (1823). In S tow’s 
Annual it is iifiplied that he was born in 
1545, but the statements on two authentic 
portraits suggest that the true date was 
some years earlier. It appears that his 
father's name was Robert, probably third 
eon of the last John Drake of Ottertou, 
and that his mother was Agnes Kellowav. 
His father seems to have been in a humble 
way of life, though, according to a note 
added to the grant of arms in 1581, D. had 
the right to bear the arms of his name and 
family. Certainly D.'s uncle, John D. of 
'Exmouth, was an energetic and successful 
merchant who had cstab. his rights to 
an estate in Ash and raised his family to 
opulence and influence — in which good 
fortune, however, Robert, his brother, had 
but little share. There is evidence that 
Robert D. was In some way connected 
with or dependent upon the rising house 
of Russel], whose heir, the earl of Bedford 
became godfather to Francis. All we 
know of 4ohn D/s life Is what may be read 
in his grandson. Sir Francis D/s preface to 
Drake Revived , pub. in 1626. The story 
of D. becoming the favourite page of King 
Philip of Spain at the Eng. Court, is 
apocryphal and similarly, there is no 


evidence that he was ever employed In a 

{ )ost of trust in the W. Indies. But there 
s no reason to doubt Camden's statement 
that in his youth D. was apprenticed to 
the sea. In 1565 he sailed with Capfc. 
John Lovell to tho Sp. Main, and his 
capacity for handling a vessel became so 
well known that two years later he was 
selected to command the Judith in that 
ill-fated expedition of Sir John Hawkins, 
which was defeated with groat loss off San 
Juan do Lua. Between 1570 and 1573 he 
made three voyages to the W. Indies, 
during which he sacked Portobello and 
Vera Cruz, and accumulated a consider- 
able fortune. It was in 1577 that he set 
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out for the R. Plato on a buccaneering 
expedition, and ho made his way through 
the straits of Magellan, sailed through the 
Indian Archipelago, rounded the Capo of 
Good Hope.'wfind returned to England, 
having thus completed the circum- 
navigation of the globe, the first English- 
man to have done so. To his vessel, the 
Golden Hinde , came Queen Elizabeth on 
April 4, 1581, and there knighted the 
intrepid sailor. Four years later he was 
given the command of a fleet, and com- 
mitted many assaults on tho Sp. fleet and 
the Sp. coast towns. Ho was urgent in 
his advioe that every effort should bo made 
to destroy the Sp. fleet in its own waters, 
but other counsels prevailed with the 
gov. So it came about that in 1588 tho 
Sp. Armada sailed for England, and D., 
having the chance of his life, seized it, 
and defeated the Armada off Gravelines, 
pursuing it and destroying several vessels, 
as the fleet sailed northwards up the coast 
to Scotland. Still vigorous, D. now 
carried the war again into the enemy’s 
country, and laid waste may tns. and 
destroyed many shijps and vast stores, thus 
putting an end fon many years to come 
to any fears of a further armada being 
sent. In 1594 ho was sent with a fleet 
to the W. Indies, and it was whilst on 
this expedition that he died at Portobello. 
He was buried at sea. the proper cemetery 
for a brave and brilliant seaman. The 
reputation of D. has suffered some vicissi- 
tudes. He has been called a common 
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pirate ; he was acclaimed as a great 
Christian hero by the pugnacious Pro- 
testants of the Victorian age. Kingsley’s 
robust sentimentality and Froude’s 
special pleading may hare had the com- 
bined effect of turning people against the 
sea-adventurers of the Elizabethan age. 
It might seem that, when we forget the 
Tractarian Movement, which was, in 
some sort, the inspiration of Kingsley’s 
and Froude’s portraits, we shall see D. t 
not as a Christian hero, but as the greatest 
sailor of his time, as the man who wrested 
the mastery of the sea from the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese, and as the initiator 
of the traditional Eng. naval strategy — 
that of seeking out the enemy in his own 
waters and fighting him there. See lives 
by Sir J. Barrow, 1843 ; A. Breroton, 
1917 ; E. F. Benson, 1927 ; and A. E. W. 
Mason, 1941 ; also J. A. Williamson, 
The Age of Brake, 1938. 

Drake, Nathan (1766—1836), Eng. essay- 
ist and doctor, b. at York. His best- 
known book is Shakespeare and Ilia 
Times (1817). 

Drakenbarg Mountains, or Dragon 
Mountains, chain of mts., situated in S.E. 
Africa and lying parallel to the coast, 
between Capo Prov. and the Vaal R. The 
Heaward slopes are steep aud precipitous, 
while landwards the slopes are more 
gradual ami form part of tho tableland. 
That p^rlio.i. of the chain, between Natal 
and Basutoland, contains the highest 
points, Champagne Castle, Mont-uux- 
Sources, and Giant's Castle, each being 
considerably over 10,000 ft. in altitude, 
and all within 60 m. of each other. The 
prln. heights along the Transvaal, Natal, 
and Orange Free State frontiers are 
Malani, Inkwolo, Tmtwa Majuba, and 
Hrakenberg. The s. part of the chain 
forms the watershed between tho rivs. 
flowing w. to the Atlantic and those 
flowing K. aud S. to the Indian Ocean. 
The Orange R. and the Tugelu rise in 
Mont-aux-Sourees. Van lleineu’s Pass 
and Laing’s Nek are the chief passes 
crossing the range. 

Dram, see Weights and Measures. 

Drama, tn. of E. Macedonia, Greece, 
celebrated for its tobacco. It has an 
active trade and fertile surroundings. 
The tn. was settled after the First W orld 
War by many refugees from Asia Minor, 
thereby providing labour for a large 
increase in tobacco culture. Here was 
the ilrst Christian community on Euro- 
pean soil. Pop. 31,600. 

Drama (from the Gk. Spar, to do), a 
form of literary art for the direct repre- 
sentation of human actions and characters 
through individual impersonation, before 
an audience. In literary hist, the D. is 
classified as a branch of poetry, though 
many plays have beeu written in prose. 
Both the epic, or narrative, and the lyric, 
expressing individual emotion, are applied 
in D., where the faota of a story are devel- 
oped in interchange of speech and action, 
lids latter distinguishes the D. from 
simple dialogue : the illusion of reality is 
rendered plausible by the scene-painter 
and the stage-manager ; altogether they 
express objectively every emotion by 


word, gesture, or play of feature. The 
div. of a play in acts and scenes originates 
in the subject-matter of the D. itself , the 
invention of the drop-curtain and soene- 
s h if ting has created mechanical acces- 
sories. All these divs. mark the different 
stages of the development of the plot, 
show the complications leading to the 
climax, and finally solve the problem by 
the ‘ catastrophe/ The famous doctrine 
of the ‘ unities ’ is hardly more than a 
formulation of the inevitable stage- 
restrictions. Their origin may be traced 
to Aristotle’s remarks on tragedy, but as 
conventions of the theatre they were 
definitely accepted by the classical Fr. 
dramatists, foremost among them being 
Racine and Corneille. The ‘ dramatic 
unities ’ are three : of place, of time, and 
of action. Place precludes any extensive 
change of scene ; time is limited to the 
space of one day for the development of 
events ; action requires that all the 
events shall converge on a simple plot. 
Shakespeare, Lessing, and the Fr. roman- 
ticists recognise as fundamental only the 
last of the three. Upon the Greek stage, 
the model for the classicists, there was no 
curtain and very little possibility tor 
change of scene, consequently, unity of 
place was practically inevitable. Unity 
of time was necessary from the habitual 
presence of the chorus on the stage. 
Unity of action is simply an application 
of the principle on which is based every 
work of art. Sometimes a secondary 
plot is created by the author for the dis- 
play of subsidiary characters of the play, 
mostly for the purpose of enhancing, by 
contrast, the effectiveness of the main 
action. The classic departments of the 
D. are tragedy and comedy ; tragedy has 
a sad ending, comedy ends happily. But 
there are other differences. Tragedy deals 
seriously with Hertous themes, with the 
sufferings of humanity, aud with fatality. 
Comedy exploits the follies and absurdities 
of tho ridiculous and the base. Tragedy 
entertains through the excitement to pity 
and sympathy, comedy through the ex- 
citement to mirth. {Satirical purposes 
may dictate the choice of the object of 
ridicule. Under-plots in tragedy intro- 
duce a comic element as a counterpoise to 
tragic emotions and heighten the impres- 
siveness of the latter (see the grave-digging 
scene in Hamlet). Modern plays, how- 
ever, contain much more diversity of plots 
than the ancient, and many of them are 
neither tragedy nor comedy, neither fish 
nor fiosh. Of the different kinds of D.. 
the so-called historical or romantio are 
sutficiently defined by their names ; 
melodrama , of It. origin is a broadly 
treated mixture of tragedy and oomedy, 
appealing to the lesser critical emotions ; 
the Fr. drame, described variously as 
tragtdie bourgeoise, or come die larmoyante „ 
represents life with little imitation as to 
form. Comedy has developed In not a 
few varieties, from the * comedy of 
manners ’ of the eighteenth century to 
farce, burlesque, and vaudeville. Panto- 
mime and ballet are ancient offshoots of 
the regular D., perhaps parts of its origin. 
Mimicry la fundamental to the acted D., 
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an Inevitable part of human nature, end 
doubtless common to all people. The 
dramatic dialogue Of the Book of Job and 
the dramatic lyrics in the Canticles may 
bo the primitive form of dramatic tend- 
ency, but the regular dramatic history 
begins in Greece. 

Greek, drama, both tragedy and comedy, 
was the consequence of the worship of 
Dionysus or Bacchus. At the Dionysian 
festivals in Attica, the followers of the 
wine-god were impersonated by choruses 
of men half-clad in goat-skins, whence 
probably derives the word tragedy 
(Tpayv&La = lit. goat-song), singing dithy- 
rambic songs in honour of the god as 
they danced about the altar ; thus, about 
GOO b.c. the Corinthian poet, Arion, led 
a cyclic chorus of fifty. Half a cen- 
tury later appeared Thespis of Attica, 
whose innovation was the introduction of 
an actor to fill the Intervals of singing 
with stories, mimicry, and short dialogues 
with the leader of the chorus. Soon after 
the more serious performances were 
limited to the sadder parts of Dionysus’ 
story and of other mythological tales. 
Pisistratus cstab. at Athens the Leneca 
festival. In which, as somewhat later, at 
the Great JJionysia, prize dramatic con- 
tests were included, and the development 
of tragedy was continued by Choerilus, 
PhrynTchus, and other playwrights. The 
fifth century b.c. produced the greatest 
tragic writers of the Athenian stage : 
ACschylus, who enlarged the dramatic 
possibilities by making the number of 
actors two : Sophocles added a third. 
The original chorus of fifty was divided 
Into four of twelve each (increased to 
fifteen by Sophocles), and plays were pre- 
sented in groups of four called tetralogies, 
in one of which in each tetralogy the 
original satyric form was maintained. 
The other three, called trilogy, formed a 
consecutive series upon a single legend. 
A tragedy generally was made up of a 
series of episodes, separated by lyrics sung 
by the chorus, introduced by the prologue 
and terminated by the exode. The 
actors were trained by the author, and to 
‘ teach ’ a D. was equivalent to producing 
It. The expenses of the production were 
borne by a chosen citizen, called the 
ikoregvs , who thus participated in the 
contest. The Athenian tragedy was a 
sort of serious religious function. Aristotle 
in his Foetxca defines Its motive as ‘ to 
purify the passions of fear and pity 
through the exalted exercise of them.* 
Characterisations of the 4 great tragic 
trio ’ of Athens have been innumerable 
from the times of Aristophanes. With 
iEschylus, the Idea of Nemesis (divine 
vengeance) la an overwhelming mystery : 
with Sophocles it is a part of the moral 
law of life ; with Euripides it becomes a 
source of human sadness. Under this 
trinity, tragedy in Attica became the 
means of expressing tho deepest religious 
thoughts ; their successors. Ion, Acheeus, 
Agathon, and others, are insignificant, as 
none of their works have come down to 
us. Later, most of the lyrical element 
was lost through the dropping of the 
chorus from being an Athenian institu- 


tion, tragedy spread to other Gk. tns., and 
its special relation to tho wdrsjiip of 
Dionysus disappeared. However, the 
earlier works wero continually reproduced ; 
we find them performed under the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria. Gk. oomody 
developed parallel with tragedy ; it 
originated with the crude songs of the 
more rustic Dionysian festivals, which led 
naturally to a dramatic composition of a 
pay character. It is said to have been 
introduced into Attica early in the sixth 
century b.c. by Susarion, the Megarian but 
before it was encouraged at Athens it de- 
veloped elsewhero, particularly arhong the 
Dorians in Sicily, where flourished Epi- 
charmus of Kos (born c. 540 b.c.) and So- 
phron, tho inventor of mimes, who wrote 
m Doric prose, dispensing with both chorus 
and plot. Athenian comedy is commonly 
divided in three periods of Old, Middle 
and New’ Comedy. Aristophanes was the 
great master of tho first ; Cratinus, Crates, 
and Kupolis were his contemporaries. It 
was constructed on similar lines to tragedy, 
but with a chorus of twenty-four and an 
additional element, the parabasis, in 
which the audience was directly addressed; 
It dealt frankly In personalities, was largely 
political and did not hesitate to caricature 
the leading men of the day. At the 
period of middle comedy the froedom of 
speech was somewhat limited, and tho 
butt of the comedian’s ridicule were the 
follies and foibles of whole classes rather 
than those of individuals. The chorus 
was dropped. Tho new comedy, at the 
beginning of the third century B.c., had 
brought tho aforementioned tendency to 
a full development. Political questions 
were neglected, and writers like Menander 
and Philemon devoted themselves to the 
exhibition of ridiculous complications of 
the social life of a decadent society. Some 
of the types then created, tho gullible old 
man, tho dis&Hmtcd son, tho impudent 
servant, serve still in our days. This 
latest Gk. comedy is chiefly known to us 
through the adaptations of the Horn, 
comedians Plautus and Terence. 

Homan drama — The Homs. , who had 
but few dramatic gifts, naturally preferred 
comedy to tragedy. Comic elements are 
to be found in the saturce of the early Lat. 
tns. It is generally assumed that the 
Homs, borrowed their first idea of a play 
during a period of national despondency 
(3G4 B.c., Livy vii. 2) from the Etruscans, 
from whom came their word histrio , an 
actor. The rude farces known as fabulos 
Atellance wero effusions of sportive 
humour, and came from the Oscans. 
Mimes they took from Magna Greecia ; 
and their literary D. was practically an 
imitation of the Gk, The D. was one of 
the earliest branches of literature culti- 
vated by the Homs. Both comedies and 
tragedies were written by Livius Andro- 
nicus, Noevius, and Ennius ; tragedies by 
P&cuvius and Attiug, none of which have 
come down to us. Ntcvius Is celebrated 
for having got into trouble by ridiculing 
prominent people in imitation of the old 
comedy of Athens. What is left to us of 
Horn, comedy belongs to the works of 
Plautus and Terence, of the class called 
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palliates ; closely adhering to the Gk. 
models, as distinct from the so-called 
togatce , which had Rom. subjects. Plautus, 
once a poor labourer, has a degree of 
rough vigour and broad jocularity, while 
Terence, a Carthaginian slave, is more 
refined and delicato in his wit and char- 
acterisation. The works of both are 
based on Menander and Philemon, but 
one change of form is to bo particularly 
noted ; the prologue ceased to bo the 
first act of the play, and became what 
it has since remained, a detached explana- 
tion. Tragedy, more as literature than 
for stage production, was cultivated by 
writers of the Augustan age and later. Of 
all these attempts naught remains except 
the rhetorical Ds. attributed to Seneca, 
though certainly not all to this philoso- 
pher. One of them, Octairia, is of the 
class called prestextoe, treating historical 
Rom. subjects ; the remainder are all 
from Gk. mythology. With the deca- 
dence of the Rom. empire, all ‘ legitimate * 
1). declined, and the stage was held by 
dancers and pantomimes, some of whom 
became great popular favourites. Cicero 
testifies to the excellence of Roscius, the 
most celebrated of Rom. actors. 

Indian drama was long said to have been 
derived from the Gks., but is now gener- 
ally thought to be of independent origin. 
Like the Gk., it arose from religious cere- 
monies, along with the dances and songs 
of popular festivals. IIov\evcr, the 
Hindu I). is not tragic, and makes far 
more of romantic love than does that of 
the Gks. Kalidasa, the greatest literary 
genius of India, commonly assigned to the 
first century b.c;., is by recent criticism 
placed several centurios later. The best 
period of Sanskrit 1). was from about the 
fourth to the ninth century a.d. A 
peculiar feature of Indian plays is the use 
of different dialects for different characters. 
Gods, heroes, and men of high standing 
speak Sanskrit ; women anti men of low 
position speak Prakrit in various forms. 
The best known Sanskrit play is Kali- 
dasa’s Sakuntala , a heroic love D. of 
poetical beauty. Another five-act play 
of Kalidasa’s is M icramorvasi (The Hero 
and the Nymph). Among other Hindu 
dramatists deserve to bo mentioned 
Bhavabhuti, a Brahman of S. India in the 
eighth century ; two of his three plays 
concern the adventures of Rama, the hero 
of the epic of Ramayana , on which several 
of the later Indian Ds. are founded. 
Other noted plays are : Mriccfuikatika 
(the Toy Cart), a D. of social life, in ten 
acts, credited to King Sudraka of the 
sixth century ; and Ratnavali (the Pearl 
Necklace), a romantic play, supposed to 
have been written by King Sriharsha, of 
the seventh century. The Moslem in- 
vasion killed the D. in India, and, though 
Sanskrit plays have been written in 
modern times, they are rarely acted. 

Chinese drama . — Of oli the other 
Oriental races, the only one whioh has a 
sort of dramatic literature is the Chinese, 
and their D., in spite of the antiquity of 
the other Chinese literature, Is compara- 
tively modern. There are reasons for 
attributing its origin to tbe Tartars, 


though it has commonly been considered 
an ©volution from the natlvo songs and 
dances. In the eighth century a.d. a sort 
of academy of music, known as the * Pear 
Garden,’ was founded by an emperor of 
the T’ang dynasty. D. proper did not 
develop till about the thirteenth century; 
the most famous of Chinese plays is called 
Pi Pa Chi (Story of the Guitar) of a some- 
what later period. There are many 
printed collections of plays, but they differ 
materially from their acted versions. The 
avowed aims of the Chinese D. are of the 
most elevated, the glorification of all the 
virtues. Generally the plays are rather 
arid and conventional ; as acted, they 
include much interpolated matter, which 
may account for the low esteem in which 
actors are held. Chinese plays are 
broadly classified, not as tragedies or 
comedies, but as * civil ’ or * military.’ 
The latter include combats and all sorts 
of violent deeds. The former are quieter 
and deal with the more ordinary aspects 
of social life, with a tendoncy to the comic. 
There is little attempt at realism or stage 
setting. Women’s parts are taken by 
men. Whole series of plays are commonly 
performed without intermission, which has 
led to statements as to the extraordinary 
length of Chinese plays. The nearest 
approximation in Chinese D. to the con- 
ception of tragedy is the universally 
popular play. The Orphan of the Chao 
Family, by Chi Chan-Hsiang. 

Japanese drama. — Tho origins of Jap. 
D. were both social and religious. First 
written references to Jap. D. occur in the 
Ko-ji-ki, a Record of Ancient Matters, 
\.t>. 7 12, where an account of Kagura, 
God-Music, is given. Kagura may have 
been originally music and dance either 
between, or in the presence of, gods. It 
is still played beforo Shinto shrines, and 
chants, rhythmic accompaniments to tbe 
movements of labour, such as the song for 
driving in stones, seem to have been incor- 
porated into the Kagura. Field dances, 
Tamar, and field music, Dengaku, are of 
anct. origin ; while other dramatic forms 
of social origin are Saibara , songs probably 
sung when the pcoplo were about to carry 
tribute to their rulers, and Azuma mae , 
songs of tho E. prove. Tho Matsuri (pro- 
cessions of cars) are still popular In Japan. 

Dengaku included six forms of D. — 
Sliiba (lawn), Dai (great), Sho (small), 
Maiko (dancing girls), Maru (village) and 
Karin (walking, probably on horseback)— 
and, with other dance D. such as Ennen , 
became formalised with the growth of 
Buddhism and developed into the Noh 
plays (‘ noh ’ meaning accomplishment), 
which are extremely conventionalised. 
Noh of Sarugaku (monkey-music) was 
originally comic, but lost its comic nature 
under the influence of the priests. In 
Noh there are two or more actors, the play 
is in verse and is chanted, the players are 
often masked and all movement is 
formalised. By tho end of the fifteenth 
century four types of Noh plays were in 
existence — Shinto noh, which deals with 
mythological subjects ; Shugen noh , 
commemorating customs ; Yurei and 
Serei noh , in which ghosts and spirits 
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occur, and Genzai mono noh dealing with 
things of Ufo to illustrate a moral truth. 
As the literary preservation of Noh plays 
was under the care of Buddhist priests all 
comjc element in them disappeared. The 
comic plays were extempore, and became 
incorporated in Kyogen. Kyogen means 
easy speech, and i9 realistic, non-literary 
social comedy. It is in prose, and is per- 
formed as interludes in the long pro- 
grammes of Noh plays. 

Medieval drama,. — During the Middle 
Ages the church, practical as ever, under- 
took to replace the pagan shows by a 
Christianised equivalent, which seems to 
have arisen naturally out of the respon- 
sive chants and narrations of biblical 
events with which the congregations were 
both instructed and entertained. Later 
these entertainments took the form of 
regular liturgical D. t which developed 
into the miracle-plays , mysteries, and pas- 
sion-plays , which at Oberainmergau and 
elsewhere have come down to our own 
days. With a similar purpose arose also 
tho moralities, which mostly were per- 
formed by wandering churchmen. Out 
of these beginnings, varied occasionally 
by secular tendencies, modern D. may be 
said to have developed till the Renaissance 
came with a new impulse. 

Italian drama. — In Italy, where tho 
revival of the classical D. was earliest, tho 
religious D. came to a full development 
before It was superseded by the modern 
dramatic form. The Rappresentazione 
Sacra, mostly in connection with tho 
festivities in honour of Saint John the 
Baptist, were responsible for two works of 
great merit, Abramo e Isacco (1449) by 
Feo Belcari, and San Giovanni e San 
Paulo by Lorenzo de’ Medici. At tho 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
Plautean comedy was revived in the 
writings of Cardinal Bibbiena, Ariosto, 
and Machiavelli, and some erratic At- 
tempts, like that of Poliziano, but the 
modern It. D. was born when Aristino 
produced a rather dull and conventional 
tragedy in blank verse, Sofonisba. Tor- 
quato Tasso’s Aminta (1573) set the 
fashion of pastoral plays. At the end of 
the samo century Giambattista della 
Porta wrote his familiar and sometimes 
farcical comedies of a pleasant originality. 
The romantic D., originated in Spain, 
found favour in Italy, and the reaction 
against the domination of tho classic 
school became effective. Borghini, 
Michelangelo Buonarotti (a nephew of the 
great artist), with his comedies Fancia 
(1612) and Fiera (1618), and others, sup- 
ported tho movement. At tho samo 
period RJnuccini and his followers, by 
uniting music to tho romantic D., created 
what was called the melodrama. Conse- 
quently tragedy and comedy were 
rapidly superseded by the musica opera, 
which, a century later, was brought to a 
literary level by Zeno, and perfected to the 
utmost by Metastasio, who with his 
Didone Abbandonata (first produced in 
Rome 1723^ completely fascinated tho It. 
public. His long series of works cul- 
minated in tho triumph of his Atilio 
Regolo (1750).. Maffln produced his 


Merope (1713) with the definite purpose of 
restoring classic tragedy. But Fr. dram- 
atic art soon began to influence the It. 
stage, especially through the efforts of the 
actor-playwright Riccoboni. The eigh- 
teenth century produced Italy’s throe 
greatest dramatists : Carlo Goldoni, 
Carlo Gozzi, and Vittorio Alfleri. Goldoni 
(1707-93), left his native Venice in 1761 
for Paris ; ho is called the ‘ Italian 
Molidre,’ and may be called the master of 
It. regular literary comedy. Gozzi (1720— 
1806) his rival, wrote dramas based on 
fairy tales ; both transformed the popular 
Comrnedia dell ' arte (Comedy of Masks) 
into a literary shape which for some time 
enjoyed immense success. Alfleri (1749- 
1803) was of quite another metal. He was 
bold and passionate, a follower of the 
classic school and observer of tho unities, 
and helped to revive tho national spirit by 
such tragedies as Filippo II., Saul, and 
La Congiura de* Pazzi. His successors, 
Monti, Nicolini, Manzoni, Silvio Pellico, 
and Cossa relaxed their adherence tp 
classic forms. In the nineteenth century 
Italy was influenced by Shakespearian 
methods, in consequence of which her 
dramatists afl’oeted to give prominence to 
tho historical D. Some exceptionally 
good works wero successfully performer! 
by the great It. actors, Modena, Salvini, 
llossl, and Madame Ristari. In recent 
years the poet Gabriele d'Annuimo 
gained some reputation as a playwright, 
principally by such of his works as he 
wrote specially for the great actress, 
Eleonora Duse. Luigi Pirandello (1867- 
1936) was one of the greatest twentieth - 
century dramatists. His drama is meta- 
physical, and is influenced by the thoory 
of relativity. There is nothing absolute 
about his plays and the characters in them 
are always concerned with their real, 
though hiddun, personalities. Although 
the problems of hia plays may bo con- 
sidered as abstractions, the characters are 
so possessed with these abstractions that 
the problems become human, and the 
characters lose nothing of their reality. 
The language of the plays is exact and 
uncmbellished, and his whole dramatic 
treatment is objective, but his dramas 
bold the spectator throughout, and pos- 
sess something of the quality of poetry. 
Six Characters in Search of an Author 
(1921) and Henry IV (1922) are two of his 
best plays, most of which have been trans- 
lated Into Eng. and many other languages. 
See also Commedia pell* Arte. Giuseppe 
Giacosa (1847-1906) and Roberto Bracco 
(1862-1943) showed in their work much 
ol the influence of Ibsen. 

Sjmnish drama.*?— Spain may well be 
considered as the fcp. of the romantio D. 
San ti liana, Lope qe Rneda, called the 
patriarch of the Sp. stage, and Naharro 
were the beginners ; Cervantes (1547- 
1616), Lopo de toga (1562-1635) and 
Calderon de la BArca (1600-81) became 
tho perfectioners, * the masters of Sp. 
dramatic literature. It is not generally 
known that Cerv Antes, of Don Quixote 
fame, is also the author of La Numantna , 
a serious tragedy of literary worth and 
dignity. Of his lesser contemporaries 
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Cueva, Viruea*ftnd Argensula may bo men- 
tioned. Lope (le Vega, the most prolific 
of dramatists of all times and nations, set 
all literary laws at defiance, lie wrote 
with the most prodigious facility and with 
dramatic vigour. The number of his 
plays is said to exceed 1 800, and won im- 
mense popularity, to which ho often sacri- 
ficed some of his better qualities. Con- 
temporaries of him were Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcdn (c. 1580-1639), and Tirso de 
Molina (1571-1648) (Fray Gabriel TOllez), 
in whose Jiurlador de Sevilla, 6 cl con- 
vi dado di pietra, was first introduced the 
figure of Don Juan. Calderon was greater 
than Lope de Vega. He was the greatest 
of Sp. dramatists and one of the great 
dramatists of the world. He is lyrical 
and animated by the highest sentiments. 
His ideals were devotion to the king, to 
tlio church, and to personal ‘ honour.’ 
Some of his best works are the religious 
plays called autos sacramentales , in which 
tho mystery of the Eucharist was drama- 
tically set forth. With his death in 1681 
the brilliant period of tho Sp. theatre was 
practically closed. His contemporary, 
Moreto, wrote numerous fine comedies, 
mostly of the * cloak and sword * sort, for 
which the Sp. stage is proverbial. Jos6 
Echegaryy Eizaguirre (1832-1916) wrote 
more than «Jvty plays, many of which 
have as their theme a conflict between two 
forces. His best play is El Gran Galeoto 
( 1 881). He attempted to deviate in his 
plays from the so-called ‘ punto de honor,' 
on which Sp. drama had centred hitherto. 
In 1904 Echegaray divided the Nobel 
Prize for literature with Fr6d6rie Mistral, 
hut the younger Sp, dramatists, tho 
‘ generation of *98,’ revolted against the 
past theatre of Spain and expressed their 
grievances in a manifesto against Eche- 
garay. Benito P6rez-Gald6s ( q.v .) (1843- 
1920), a contemporary of Ecliegaray, was 
exempt from tho criticism of the 4 genera- 
tion of *98.' His plays usually express 
some attitude of revolt, and are written 
regardless of stage technique, but the 
characterisation is good. One of the most 
famous of the 4 generation of '98 ’ is 
Jacinto Bcnavente ( b . 1866), whoso work 
is prolific and varied. Ills plays form the 
link between the old and new D. of Spain 
and contain the varied thought of all tho 
most Important European dramatists of 
tho nineteenth century. Among twen- 
tieth-century dramatists Gregorio Marti- 
nez Sierra (b. 1881) and the brothers 
Serafln (1871-1938). and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero (1873-1914) are outstanding. 

French Drama. — France, accepting the 
‘unities* as the first essentials in tho D., 
revived the classical IX, which appeals to 
the logical temper of the national genius. 
In the mystires , wwralitts, so tics, farces , 
romantic or anti-classic tendencies wei*e 
manifest, but no groat advance in proper 
dramatic achievement was made. Tho 
first regular five-act tragedy was written 
by Jodelle for the court of Henri II. He 
wrote some more plays, not without merit, 
but notiiing remarkuble was done till 
Pierre Corneille appeared under Louis 
XIII., when tho star of Richelieu was 
shining brightly. He had to humour the 


Court by humouring the Academy, and to 
please the Academy he had to observe the 
rules of Aristotle. He had already pro- 
duced several plays of classical elegance 
and dignity, wheu, attracted by its 
romantic tendencies, he wrote his master- 
piece, The Cid. All Paris rang with tho 
praises of this work, but tho Academy 
held aloof. Corneille had to return to the 
classical limitations, and was rewarded 
with a seat in the Academy. It was more 
than came to his contemporary, the great 
Moll&ro, who insisted on remaining an 
actor, a resolve which the dignified 
academicians could by no means tolerate. 
Moliere’s name is doubtless in all the 
essentials of pure comedy tho foremost 
name in tho history of the stage. Like 
Shakespeare he borrowed much from the 
Its., the Spaniards, and the Lats., but he 
made his theatre truly Fr. in wit, expres- 
sion, and characterisation. By the union of 
Moltere’s company with that of the actors 
of tho Hotel de Bourgogne, Louis XIV. 
estab. in 1680 Com6die-Francaise, (q.v.) an 
institution which is at the heart of the Fr. 
theatre, and is the most famous national 
theatre in tho world. Racine was the great 
tragedian of the times of Louis XIV. He 
was not tempted, like Corneille, to over- 
step the academic proprieties. He was 
perhaps tho most tender and the most 
elegant of Fr. writers, and it may be truly 
said that his Athalie , his masterpiece, has 
never been surpassed in noble elegance and 
severe grandeur. The brilliant and 
erratic Voltaire astonished Europe with 
the audacity and power of his romantic 
tragedies. Could ho have been able to 
temper the intolerant iconoclasm of his 
fight against superstition he would have 
ranked as a dramatist with Corneille and 
llacinc. In tho nineteenth century, the 
1). of France was much more prolific than 
that of any other nation. Alfred de 
Vigny, Scribe, and Legouv6, Alexander 
Dumas pore and Victor Hugo, the leaders 
of tho 4 romantic movement/ Alfred de 
Musset. Emile Augier, Dumas fils. Octave 
Feuillet, Victorien Sardou, Edmond Ros- 
tand (the reviver of poetical plays), Jean 
Richepiu, Francois Copp£e all produced 
meritorious dramatic works. Writers 
who composed their plays on the 4 marital 
triangle/ giving great attention to con- 
struction, are P. Hervieu {q.v.) (1857- 
1915), praised for his literary style, 
Maurice Donuay (1860-1945), and Henry 
Bata die (1872-1922). Other twentieth- 
century dramatists who specialise in sex 
drama, often with applied psychology, are 
Henry Lavodan (1859-1940), Jules 
Lcmaitre (1853-1914), and Georges de 
Porto-Riehe (1849-1930), while the plays 
of Alfred. Capus (q.v.) (1858-1922) are 
sceptical in the extreme. Henry Bern- 
stein (q.v.) ( b 1876) is a popular dramatist 
whose plays are almost melodrama. 
EugOno Brieux (q,v.) (1858-1932), with 
other of his contemporaries, Francois de 
Curel (1854-1928) and Honri Becque 
(1857-99), had his plays first produced at 
the ThMtre Libre, which was founded by 
Antoine in 1890. Brieux is known in 
Europe for the controversial subjects of his 
plays, but his dramatic ability is great and 
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Ills language ia incisive. Sacha Guitry 
(b. 1 880 ) is another twentieth-century 
dramatist, hut hia fame ia moro in connec- 
tion with his acting and elocution. Sluce 
the First World War Fr. D. has developed 
European importance in the works of 
U. K. Lonormand, Jean-Jacques Bernard, 
Jean Sarment, Julos Romains, Paul 
G 6 raldy, Paul Claudel, Jean Giraudoux, 
Jean Cocteau and Jean Paul Sartre, and 
experiment has taken the place of tradition. 

German, Austrian, and Czechoslovak, 
drama . — Ger. drama dates practically 
from Lessing. Goethe and Schiller. Its 
origin is similar to that, of all cultured 
nations, and up to the middle of tho 
eighteenth century the Ger. stage was 
little more than a feeble reflex of Fr. in- 
fluence. Lessing, both by his works and 
critiques, was the reformer, not to say the 
inaugurator, of Ger. dramatic art. Ilis 
tragic plays. Miss Sarah Sampson (1765) 
and Emilia Galotti (1772), and his 
comedy Minna von Iiarnhelm (17G8), 
opened a new era for tho Ger. D., while in 
his Hamburgische Dramaturgic (1767- 
1769) ho attacked Fr. classicism and 
praised Shakespeare. Goethe, one of the 
world’s greatest geniuses, does not rank 
high as a dramatist. His Faust (1759) 
is doubtless one of the greatest modern 
compositions ; but his chief purpose is 
self-cultivation, and in the prologue, his 
last and most famous production, he ex- 
plains why, although writing in dramatic 
form, he cannot accommodate himself to 
the exigencies of a popular theatre. 
Schiller is tho dramatic poet proper of 
Germany. Goethe’s genius was fuller 
and more complete, but Schiller com- 
pensated by the intensity of his powers. 
Of his contemporaries there deserve to bo 
remembered Heinrich von Kleist, Korncr, 
Efliand (actor, manager and author), of 
his successors Grillparzer, Grabbe, Otto 
Ludwig, Hebbel, Halm, Mosenthal, Gott- 
schall, Auzongruber. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann (1862-1913) is an important 
dramatist of the late nineteenth century. 
His plays are naturalistic and poetic and, 
With those of Sudermann, wore performed 
by the Free Stage Society, founded in 
Berlin in 1889. Sudermann’s greatest 
play is Magda. A contemporary of his, 
Frank Wcdeking (1864-1918), wrote 
plays which refuse to be classified. The 
Awakening of Spring is one of his best 
known plays : his dialogue is brilliant and 
his influence on post-war dramatists great. 
If Wedekind may bo called a writer of 
expressionistio drama, throe important 
twentieth -century dramatists rnay be 
classed with him, Georg Kaiser, (1878- 
1945), Ernst Toller (1893-1939), and 
Fritz von Unruh ( 6 . 1885), Max Rein- 
hardt (1873-1943) is important in the hist, 
of the theatre, and his designs for produc- 
tions are world famous. Arthur Schnitz- 
ler (1872-1931) is an important Austrian 
dramatist, his best play being The Green 
Cockatoo : Hugo von Hofmannsthal 

(1874-1929) Is a tragic poet of profound 
influence ; and Max Moll ( b . 1882) dealing 
in drama of the homeland. Czecho- 
slovakia has two expressionistio drama- 
tists, Karel Capek (1890-1939) and his 


brother Josef, whose best-known play is 
It.lJ.R. 

Dutch and Scandinavian drama . — The 
Dutch 1). is hardly more than an imitation 
of Fr. romantic plays. Nothing remark- 
able has been produced in Holland save for 
tho work of Hermann Ileijcrmans (1861 
1924) and .lan Fabricius (b. 1871); or 
in Flemish Belgium. Fr. Belgium is the 
motherland of the poet Maurico Maeter- 
linck ( b . 1862 ), whose plays are of a 
rather extreme type of some of the features 
of the symbolist movement. The Scan- 
dinavian countries have in recent times 
developed a 1>. of importance. The Nor- 
wegians, Bjdrnsterno Bjomson (1832- 
1910), and, first and foremost, Henrik 
Ibsen (1828-1906), have become very 
distinctive figures in the D. of psycho- 
logical anti social problems. Ibsen's in- 
fluence on European drama ia immeasur- 
able. 7Vcr (lynt (1868), The Fiflars of 
Society (1 877), A Doll's House (1879), The 
Wild Duck (1884), and Hedda Gabler 
(1890) are some of his best-known plays. 
Contemporaries and followers of him are 
Gunnar Heiberg, Vetlo Visle, Gabriel 
Finne, Anders Stillott, and lvnut Ham- 
sun. Johan August Strindberg, tho 
Swede (1814-1912), a powerful but some- 
what discursive dramatist, is an antidote 
to Ibsen’s feminism. In Denmark, Adam 
Gottlob OchlenschlAger (1779-1850) ia 
known for his dramas of tho national 
tradition of tho nordie hero-world. A 
wide influence in drama and literaturo also 
belonged to Georg Brandcs (1842-1927) 
both dramatist and critic. Notable early 
twentieth -century Dan. dramatists are 
Johannes Ankcr-Larscn, Valdomar Rdr- 
(lam, Otto Benson, Fru Emma Dad, 
Gustav Ksinann, Sven Lange, Gustav 
Wled, Hans Wiers-Jennsen, and Hjalmar 
BergHtrom. 

Russian Drama is of very recent 
development. It is said that in earlier 
days Russian religious plays were per- 
formed. Tho first Russian theatre was 
estab. in 1756 in St. Petersburg, and 
its manager, Sumarokoff, and Kinaznin, 
and other forgotten authors, wrote plays 
for it in tho Fr. style. Catharine II. her- 
self elaborated satirical comedies, and at 
her time Ozlerov (1769-1816) was u 
writer of tragedies of repute. In the nine- 
teenth century we have Griboiedov (1795- 
1829) tho author of Gorcct Narna (Tho 
Misfortune of being too clever) ; Nicolai 
Gogol (1809-1852), whose comedy Devizor 
(The Inspector) has become known all 
over tho world ; Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1837), whoso Boris Godunov shows 
.Shakespearean Influence ; Alexander 
Ostrovsky (1824-86), whoso plays are 
realistic and deal with the emotions of the 
people ; Alexis Tdlstoy (1817-75) whose 
dramas are founded on stories of the 
Russian Kings ; and Count Leo Tolstoy 
( q.v.), whoso playd follow no traditions, 
but contain great character studies. 

» t wen tieth -cOn tury dramatists are 
n Gorky (q.v.), whose greatest play Is 
The Lowest Depths, and Leonid Andreiev 
(q.v.), whoso plays are written in excellent 
prose. Both these authors belong to the 
period of the first Revolution. Anton 
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Chekhov ( q.v .), ono of tho greatest 
twentieth ‘Century dramatists, wrote 
plays for the Moscow Art Theatre, which 
theatre did not produce a specifically 
Soviet play until 1920. These plays are 
naturalistic artistically, needing simple 
yet sensitive acting. A later twentieth- 
century writer is Evreinov, much of whose 
work is based on his own theory of 
* monodruma.’ Wince the Revolution, 
1917, a new theatre has been built up In 
Soviet Russia, which has reflected tho 
various phases of tho republic. Lack of 
money made simplification of production 
necessary, and out of this grew geo- 
metrical construction in scenery. The 
main energies of the theatre in Soviet 
Russia have beon devoted to organization 
and proselytising, and to preserving and 
developing tho best in the Czarlst regime. 
All tho theatres are, of course. State- 
owned, being run by a dept, of the 
commissariat of education and in 
recent years they have sprung up all 
over the Union tupping an immenso 
and hitherto uncultured audience. Each 
autonomous Republic and each racial 
minority has its specific theatro and, be- 
sides this expansion of the professional 
theatre, the amateur theatro is also an 
active and state-aided foroo. In the 
provinces there are Little Theatres and 
Strolling Players Other theatres are tho 
experimental state theatres and state 
circus, Jewish theatres, and the Moscow 
Art Studios. Tho theatre in Moscow 
to-day falls broadly in two parts : there 
is the section represented by the Moscow 
Art Theatre, the Maly Theatre, and tho 
Kanicmy Theatre, which has successfully 
merged tho old traditions with tho new. 
The other section is led by men like 
Meierhold, tho firebrand of the Soviet 
Theatro, and Nikolai Okhlopkov, of the 
Realistic Theatre. Meierhold works on 
an elaborate theory of biomechanics ; his 
actors. In fact, use stylicised movements 
and steps and ladders ; Okhlopkov has 
abolished tho div. between tho auditorium 
and tho stage, becoming more Elizabethan 
than the Elizabethans. See Andre Van 
OyHCghom, Theatre in Soviet Russia , 1943. 

English drama, as in other countries, 
bad its origin in tho religious playy, writ- 
ten and performed by churchmen, who 
understood how to spice their miracle 
plays and mysteries with grotesque 
amusement, and it was not until tho 
middle of tho sixteenth century, os else- 
where, under the influence of the Renais- 
sance, that the Eng. D. freed itself from 
those, anct. fetters. Tho earliest known 
Eng. comedy is (1531 or tlioreabouts) 
Ralph Roister Daister , by Nicholas Udall, 
a learned master of Eton. A few years 
later Sackville and Nortou produced their 
dull tragedy In blank verso, Gorboduc , or 
Ferrex and Porrex. Thereafter dramatio 
production was rapid, but mostly worth- 
less ; authors were Bishop Still, ICyd, 
Lodge, Lyly, Peele, Green, and Nash* 
The first dramatist of real merit was 
Christopher Marlowe ( 7 . 1 ?,), tho great pre- 
decessor of Shakespeare, whose best 
tragedies are Doctor Faust us (1604) and 
Edward II. (1594). But the great 


luminary of Eng. D. — it may well bo said 
of all tho world’s D. — is Shakespeare 
(q.v.). Among dramatists, the worthiest 
of bis contemporaries are Ben Jenson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. Jonson 
wrote comedies and tragedies, stood more 
under the influence of the classics, but 
withal became famous with his light and 
graceful masques, which were the court’s 
favourito entertainment. Beaumont and 
Fletcher worked in collaboration, and 
stand next to Shakespeare in romantic D 
Dekker, Massinger, Ford, Webster, Chap- 
man, and Shirley were authors of older 
Eng. dramas, when this kind of literature 
was abruptly and sharply terminated by 
tho Puritan Revolution. With the Re- 
storation, Fr. influence became apparent. 
Display mastered the play, and lavish 
staging over-ranked the value of the work. 
Leo and the unfortunate Otway wrote 
tragedies. Shad well and the licentious 
Wycherloy produced comedies ; Van- 
brugh, Congreve, and Farquhar brilliantly 
depicted society under a veil of Immorality 
and indecency even more marked than 
t hat of sumo of Shakespeare’s immediate 
predecessors. Then came Gay, Mrs. 
(tenth vro, and the actor-playwright Colley 
Cibber, who was not lacking in dramatic 
spirit and invention. Famous, in another 
way, became Addison’s tragedy Cato 
( 1713 ), a solemn literary work, written 
in blank verso. Lille, Moore, Garrick the 
actor, Goldsmith, tho Columns, and 
Cumberland nearly all wrote in prose. 
They produced agreeable comedies ; but, 
except Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 
(17 73 ), hardly any of their works had a 
lasting success. Sheridan, who gave the 
impulse to what tho Fr. call * Com £ die do 
Salon,’ and whoso School for Scandal 
(177 7 ) is perhaps among Its beet Eng. 
examples, has long acquired a lasting place 
in tho lust, of the Eng. D. Sheridan’s im- 
mediate successors, llolcroft, ‘Monk’ 
Lewis, Maturin, Mrs. Inchbald, and others 
are insignificant. Later Joanna Baillie, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Henry 
Taylor wrote fine book -dramas little 
suited for theatrical production. Then 
camo in more recent times the dramatic 
poetry of Tennyson, Browning, and Swin- 
burne. Plays of scenic power were writ- 
ten by Sheridan Knowles and Bulwer- 
Lytton, and during the Victorian era many 
mediocrities flooded the Eng. stage with 
their wares. A sort of speciality was 
created by W. S. Gilbert in ‘ tho libretti ’ 
lie WTotp for Arthur Sullivan’s operas. 
Late nineteenth-century dramatists were 
H. A. Jones (1851-1929), Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero (1855-1934), and Oscar Wilde 
(1854-1900), who wrote comedies of wit. 
Bernard Shaw (6. 1856), with his plays 
that followed his dramatio criticism , 
brought new life to the Eug. theatre. Hia 
plays are controversial aud witty, and 
have received world-wido recognition. 
Arms and the Man, one of his earliest 
plays, was produced by the Independent 
Theatre that was founded by Grein in 
1891. Other twentieth-century drama- 
tists arc John Galsw'orthy (1867-1933), 
whose plays are statements of social prob- 
lems ; Sir James Barrio (1860-1937), who 
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introduces an clement of phantasy, the 
Poet Laureate, John Masefield (b. 1875), 
Somerset Maugham ( b . 1874), Frederick 
Lonsdale (b. 1881), Clemcnco Dane, and 
Harley Granville Barker (1877-11146), 
whose most important work is in stage 
production, and James Bridie (b. 1888). 
Repertory theatres that have been 
formed in the prove, have produced such 
dramatists as Stanley Houghton (1881- 
1913), Allan Monkhouso (1858-1936), 
while verso drama has been written by 
Stephen Phillips (1867-1915), Thomas 
Hardy (1840-1028), Robert Bridges (1844- 
1930), Laurence Binyon (1869-1943), 
Laurence Housman ( b . 1865), and Gordon 
Bottomley ( b . 1874). Of the few im- 
portant post-war Eng. dramatists Noel 
Coward (b. 1899), who writes satirical 
social comedies ; T. S. Eliot notable for his 
striking renewal of poetio dramas ; and 
.T. B. Priestley (6. 1894), the novelist, whose 
later plays have portrayed the ordinary 
mortal involved with matters of time, the 
supernatural and the next world. 

In 1899 the Irish Literary Theatre was 
estab. by Edward Martyn, George Moore, 
and W. B. Yeats, later to be joined by 
Lady Gregory and 4 A. E.* ( i.e . George 
William Russell, 1867-1935). In 1904 
this theatre became the Irish National 
Theatre, when it was financed by Miss 
Homiman as the Abbey Theatre. W. C. 
Fay (1872-1947), an actor who was also a 
founder of the modern Irish dramatic* 
movement, was one of the creators of the 
style of acting which made that theatro 
famous. Two types of plays have been 
produced — literary plays and folk plays. 
Irish dramatists who have written for this 
theatre are J. M. Synge, the greatest 
(1871-1909), W. B. Yeats (1865-1939), 
Lady Gregory (1859-1932), Sean O’Casey, 
and Lennox Robinson (b. 1886). Other 
Irish dramatists are Lord Dunsany (b. 
1878), and St. John Ervine {b. 1883). 

American drama is a recent develop- 
ment. Up to abont thirty-five years ago 
Fr. and Eng. influence prevailed. With 
the advent of such popular melodrama as 
the Old Homestead of Denman Thompson, 
and such essentially indigenous farces of 
low life as those seml-improvised works of 
Harrigan and Hart, native originality 
first began to reveal itself. Probably 
James A. Herne, actor and stage manager, 
gave the greatest impetus to Amer. i). 
with his realistic play of New England 
rural life. Shore Acres (1892), and his late 
pieces Griffith Davenport (1898) and Sag 
Harbour (1900). In their directness, 
sincere representation of human nature 
and absenco of all psychological finesse, 
lay their popularity — a popularity re- 
echoed by the modem Mrs Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of modem Amer. dramatists was 
Clyde Fitch, whose social Ds. put him in the 
very front rank. Other successful Amer. 
Ds. are The Easiest Way (1909) by 
Eugene Walter ; The Great Divide (1907) 
by WILliam Vaughan Moody ; Jeanne 


d'Arc (1906), a poetical play by Percy 
MacKave, and Salvation Nell , a striking 
slum them© by Edward Sheldon. The 
plays of these authors and also of Augustus 
Thomas, whose dialogue is excellent, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, and J. M. Pater- 
son, are serious in intent and are written 
on European models, but perhaps it is not 
so much from those plays as from those 
aiming at a box-otllce success that a truly 
Amer. D. will develop. Plays of this 
latter type, such as those by George Ade 
and George Cohan, depend for their suc- 
cess on being up to date with current 
Amer. opinion. America’s greatest drama- 
tist, however, whose work is most ali\e 
with new possibilities, is Eugene O’Neill 
( b . 1888), a realist writer who also uses 
expressionist technique, as in The Hairy 
Ape. Another expressionist playwright 
is Elmer Rice (b. 1892), although in his 
best play. Street Scene , he abandons 
expressionism. Amer. D. to-day is be- 
coming ever more important, for though 
the so-called 4 now drama * came much 
later to America than to the Old World, 
the Amor, theatre has, for various reasons, 
flourished remarkably, and imported 
plays are but little regarded. Eugene 
O’Neill leads, enjoying, as he did, an 
international fame, but, inside America, 
Sidney Howard, Maxwell Anderson, S. N. 
Behoman and Clifford Odets enjoy some 
vogue for their abandonment of mere 
didacticism in favour of tho dramatic 
quality of classical English D. 

For the D. of tho films and broadcasting, 
see Ci \k m a to g r a ph and Radio Drama. 
See also Com (<: d ik -Fra n g * a ibe ; Costum k 
Design, Theatrical ; Theatre; Cen- 
sorship of the Drama ; English 
Literature ; Commedia dell ’Arte. 
See E. E. Viollet-le-Duc, Ancien ThCatre 
francais, 1854-57 ; J. L. Klein, Ges- 
chichte des JJranuis, 1865-78 ; W. C. 
Hazlitt, The English Drama , 1543-1064, 
1869 ; A. W. Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne , 1899 ; W. L. Courtney, The Idea of 
Tragedy in Ancient and M(xiem Drama , 
1900 ; E. K. Chambers, The Medieval 
Stage, 1903 ; L. N. Chase, The English 
Heroic Play, 1905 ; F. E. Schelling, The 
English Drama , 1914 : A. Dukes, Modern 
Dramatists , 1911, and Drama. 1926; W. 
Ridgeway, The Drama and Dramatic 
Dances of Non- European Daces , 1915 ; 
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